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Pipe^Lines  for  Irrigation  Water. 

California  has  made  amazing  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  in  economical  water  car- 
riage for  long  distances.  In  "our  last  volume 
we  gave  views  of  pipe  lines  and  remarked 
that  the  open  ditch,  with  its  alarming  loss 
by  seepage  and  evaporation,  is  a  back  num- 
ber DOW  in  our  great  irrigation  schemes  and 
either  '  pipe  lines,  which  lose  nothing,  or 
cemented  ditches,  which  prevent  seepage, 
are  multiplying  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
where  irrigation  is  resorted  to.  Naturally, 
the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
dii  ei  tion  in  southern  California,  and  there  is 
in  the  Santa  Ana  canyon  the  largest  wooden 
pipe  line  in  the  world,  carrying  water  under 
160  feet  of  pressure. 

The  pipe  line  has,  of  course,  other  advan- 
tages than  prevention  of  waste.  It  makes 
the  engineer  independent  of  grades  and  en- 
ables him  to  surmount  obstacles  which  other- 
wise would  require  expensive  tunneling.  He 
can  surely  laugh  at  obstacles  who  can  make 
water  run  up  hill. 

At  present  pipe  lines  are  replacing  open 
ditches  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
not  alone  for  mining,  where  this  way  of 
securing  forceful  heads  has  long  been  em- 
ployed, but  for  irrigation  enterprises,  which, 
by  bridging  canyons  and  mounting  ridges, 
are  rendered  possible  where  the  old-style 
aqueducts  and  tunnels  would  prohibit  them. 

The  engravings  on  this  page   give  two 
views  on  the  line  of  the  Brown's  Valley  Irri- 
gation District  in  Yuba  county.     The  sheet 
iron  and  steel  pipe  used  in  this  construction 
was  made  by  Scliaw,  Ingram,   Batcher  & 
Co.  of  Sacramento.    In  one  picture  the  pipe 
is  shown  in  process  of  construction  over  a 
ridge  after  having  spanned  the  gulch  in  the 
foreground.    The  other  en- 
graving shows  the  passage 
of  the  pipe  over  a  neat  sus- 
pension bridge  125  feet  long. 

These  views  are  but  illus- 
trative of  present  progress 
in  this  line  of  irrigation  en- 
gineering. In  the  near  fu- 
ture no  doubt  the  matter 
will  go  much  farther.  Our 
interior  cities  and  towns, 
dependent  now  upon  insuffi- 
cient supplies  of  poor  water 
from  local  sources,  will  soon 
have  unlimited  supplies  of 
pure  cold  mountain  water 
piped  to  them,  and  the 
power  of  such  water  will, 
with  the  aid  of  electricity, 
cause  light  to  shine  and 
manufacturing  to  be  under- 
taken, which  is  now  almost 
unthought  of.  Surely  we 
are  just  at  the  beginning  of 
our  industrial  development, 
and  the  future  will  bring  us 
blessings  from  our  lofty, 
snow-capped,  mountain 
boundary  which  will  prove  a 
great  factor  in  the  attainment 
the  future. 


PIPE    LINK    OF  THE  BROWN  S  VALLEY   IRRIGATION  DISTRICT. 


>AME    PIPE    LINE    CROSSING    A    SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 


Irrigation  Extending. 

The  sight  of  the  pipes  of  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  reminds 
us  that  the  state  of  mind  on  the  subject  of 
irrigation,  even  in  regions  of  considerable 
rainfall  is  changing.  It  is  not  long  since 
people  in  well-watered  regions  looked  upon 
all  propositions  to  use  water  in  them  as  a 
sort  of  insult  to  Providence.  In  northern 
California  opposition  to  irrigation  has  been 
conducted  rather  in  the  spirit  of  contrari- 
ness, lest  someone  might  think  that  it  might 
be  taken  as  an  admission  that  irrigation  is 
necessary  and  the  great  glory  of  the  north 
would  be  gone.  Recent  courses  of  events 
show  that  we  are  di-ifting  away  from  these 
old,  ill-taken  positions  and  are  coming  to  re- 
gard irrigation  as  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  the  husbandman  to  be  used,  as 
other  means  should  he,  intelligently  and  to 
secure  ends  which  are  demonstrated  to  be 
best  attained  that  way.  \''iewed  in  this 
way,  it  is  clear  that  neither  irrigation  nor 
non-irrigation  are  in  themselves  principles, 
but  are  merely  methods  to  be  employed  when 
conditions  demand  the  one  or  the  other.  It 
is  unquestionably  true  that  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  State  many  orchards  would  be  bene- 
fited by  irrigation,  even  though  the  annual 
rainfall  be  heavy.  This  was  conceded  long 
ago  in  the  foothills,  where  conditions  favored 
rapid  loss  of  water  by  seepage  and  evapora- 
tion, it  is  now  being  made  clear  that  some 
valley  situations  need  water  to  enable  old 
bearing  trees  to  perfect  full  crops  of  large 
fruit  and  make  good  fruit  buds  for  the  next 
crop.  When  such  trees  lose  their  leaves  too 
early  in  the  fall,  they  are  not  able  to  do  the 
full  year's  work.  Th>'y  are  short  of  moisture 
to  complete  it.  Tin're  are  places  where  no 
ani'iunt  of  careful  summer 
'"'  cultivation  will  retain  moist- 

ure enough  for  the  full  cycle 
of  the  tree.  It  is  such  trees 
chiefly  which  put  on  the  un- 
desirable late  fall  growth 
after  the  first  rains.  They 
have  been  forced  into  dor- 
mancy by  drouth;  they  are 
stimulated  to  new  growth 
by  the  rains.  If  they  had 
held  growth  later,  this  un- 
desirable starting  of  buds, 
which  should  rest  until 
spring,   would  be  avoided. 

We  have,  of  course,  much 
still  to  learn  about  irriga- 
tion. The  winter  use  of  wa- 
ter which  is  now  flowing 
idly  to  the  ocean  would  en- 
sure good  crops  on  many 
fields  which  may  yet  be 
parched  in  April,  although 
the  present  outlook  ,for  a 
wet  season  is  so  good. 
These  matters  are  not  new. 
They  have  been  urged  time 
and  again,  and  it  is  encour- 
aging to  see  that  we  are 


of  the  California  of  :  ing  the  recent  New  York  sales  were  largely  new  to  j  approaching  the  irrigation  question  with  less  preju 


An  Eastern  exchange  says  that  the  fact  that  the 
names  of  the  buyers  of  the  well-bred  horses  sold  dur- 


horsemen  is  evidence  that  tht  interest  in  light-har- 
ness horses  is  etill  spreading.  As  long  as  new  men 
arecoDtinually  entering  the  ranks  of  ownership  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  collapse  in  the  breeding  interest. 


dice  and  in  a  better  state  of  mind  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  which  are  now  so  freely  taught  by  observa- 
tion. Irrigation  is  undoubtedly  the  safeguard  of 
many  of  our  orchards. 
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chards,  and  many  unprofitable  old  trees  were  com- 
ing out.  They  had  not  decided  yet  whether  to  in- 
crease the  acreage  or  not. 


Legislation  for 
Uairyuien. 


Santa 


Mrs. 
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The  Week. 


Horticultural 
Society. 


The  storm  and  the  holidays  rtHkiced 
the  attendance  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Sofiety 
on  Friday  last,  but  the  proceedings  were  interesting. 
Mr.  Lelong  presided.  Mr.  Otto  Muser  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Red  Bluff  were 
elected  regular  members.  Naturally  the  chief  sub- 
ject was  the  coming  meeting  of  the  American  Pomo- 
iogical  Society  in  Sacramento  on  the  15th,  Itith  and 
17th.  Mr.  Kowley,  of  the  committee  on  prepara- 
tions, reported  that  the  programme  was  nearly  com- 
pleted and  that  everything  indicated  busy  and  inter- 
esting sessions.  The  Sacramento  citizens'  com- 
mittee is  advancing  its  local  preparations  satisfac- 
torily, and  proposes  not  only  to  make  the  visitors 
welcome,  but  to  show  them  much  of  the  surrounding 
country  if  the  weather  should  favor  outings. 


Dried  Fruit. 


The  Society's  committee  suggested 
the  advisability  of  having  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits  of  all  kinds 
properly  cooked  served  to  the  delegates  continuously 
during  the  sessions.  This  will  not  only  give  the 
visitors  a  chance  to  admire  the  exhibits,  but  to  de- 
termine by  tasting  how  good  our  dried  fruit  is  when 
cooked  in  a  proper  manner  in  contrast  with  the  poor 
cooking  which  is  too  often  given  it.  The  Society 
strongly  approved  the  suggestion  of  the  committee 
and  upon  motion  appointed  a  committee  consisting 
of  Prof.  C.  H.  Allen  of  San  Jose,  H.  P.  Stabler  of 
Yuba  City  and  Howard  Overacker  .Jr.  of  Centerville 
to  take  full  charge  of  the  matter.  It  is  believed  that 
fruit  growers  will  donate  fruit  for  this  practical 
demonstration  of  its  cjuality;  and  if  all  will  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  there  should  be  plenty  of  fruit 
to  keep  the  visitors  bu.sy  with  their  spoons.  We 
trust  all  who  will  donate  fruit  will  notify  at  once  any 
member  of  the  committee  above  named,  and  instruc- 
tions will  be  sent  for  shipping.  Let  each  one  do  his 
.share  generously  in  this  effort. 

The  attendance  of  meinbei  s  was 
too  small  to  give  wide  discussion 
to  this  subject.  Mr.  I.  H.  Thomas 
of  V'isalia  thought  present  indications  were  in  favor 
of  a  larger  acreage  of  nectarines  in  regions  well 
suited  for  drying.  The  nectarine  is  now  being  called 
for,  while  a  low  years  ago  Eastern  people  did  not 
know  them.  Dried  nectarines  sell  higher  than  dried 
peaches  at  present.  Mr.  Rixford  said  the  planting 
of  prunes  in  Tulare  county  was  proceeding  strongly. 
He  told  of  700  acres  being  planted  by  two  parties  to 
prunes,  peaches  and  apricots.  Mr.  Overacker  said 
the  low  prices  of  fruit  was  leading  orchardists  to 
discriminate  closely  between  the  trees  in  old  or- 


■What  Fruit 
to  Plant. 


A  call  has  been  issued  for  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  the  city  hall  at 
Petaluma  on  the  5th  inst.,  at 
which  all  interested  in  the  dairy  industry  are  in- 
vited to  be  present.  The  object  is  to  get  wheels  in 
motion  which  will  secure  at  the  coming  session  of  the 
liCgislature  such  laws  as  will  promote  and  protect 
the  dairy  interests.  The  Petaluma  Ontn'ir,  from 
which  we  gain  this  information,  says  :  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  at  this  meeting  the  matter  of  the 
appointment  of  a  State  veterinary  surgeon  will  be 
discussed  and  urged.  This  one  object  alone  is  or 
should  be  a  sufficient  incentive  to  call  out  the  entire 
list  of  dairymen,  as  it  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
appointment  of  a  State  veterinary  surgeon  would  be 
accompanied  by  the  enactment  of  laws  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  county  veterinary  surgeons 
who  should  co-operate  with  the  State  surgeon;  also 
of  laws  defining  the  duties  of  these  surgeons  and  the 
limits  of  investigation  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  the  vast  henls  of  cattle  of  the  State.  A  careful 
study  of  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  dairymen 
would  be  conducted  under  the  su])ervision  of  the 
surgeon,  if  appointed,  and  thus  the  thousands  now 
engaged  in  dairying  would  be  lietter  prepared  to 
avoid  errors  and  could  adopt  new  methods  after  their 
value  had  been  proven  by  experiment.  Dr.  Thomas 
Maclay  of  this  city,  who  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  State  Veterinary  Association  which  recently 
convened  in  San  Francisco,  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  formation  of  such  a  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stock  industry  in  general.  He  goes  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure,  and  shows  that  the  cost  of  the  bureau  to  the 
State  will  be  .saved  to  the  taxpayers  many  times  over 
in  the  matter  of  prevention  of  disease  alone,  such  as 
glanders,  tuberculosis,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  and 
,so  on. 

Already  the  regular  annual  fight  is 
on  in  regard  to  prices  foi'  oranges. 
The  Redlands  (\'fn>c/riij>/i  of  Dec. 
"iitth  contains  the  following: 

We  notice  a  severe  attack  made  by  Riverside  shippers  on 
the  Uedlands  Exchanges  for  cutting  prieos.  Redlands  shipped 
but  a  few  cars  and  received  $^..50  f,  o,  1),  for  them.  About  the 
isl  of  December  the  Riverside  Exchange  sent  out  a  circ-ular 
in  which  occurred  this  sentence  : 

M'r  ((III  iitriiiKti  onlu  a  limited  nnmhcr  of  carloads  of  this  ««- 
Ifiti'ii  fruit  liitivceti  now  ontl  Jan.  l.'jtli  at  $J.-'>U  per  hox,  f.  o.  /)., 
it'i//i  a  iinarantce  tu  protect  you  ayainst  any  lower  prives  that  we 
miiiht  quote  in  the  meantime  nn  the  same  tirade  of  fruit. 

Do  you  see  the  joker  in  this «  A  "  guarantee  "  of  protection 
means  a  ooinmissioii,  and  nothing  else.  Tlie  proposition  of  the 
Riverside  Exchange  is  a  direct  bid  for  Eastern  Arms  to  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  break  down  prices.  To  break  prices  in 
January  is  to  get  a  rebate  on  all  putvhased  previously.  It  is 
a  sly  -devili.sh  sly  —scheme,  and  a  good  one  for  dealers  East — 
wild  may  In  In  i-olhixion  Willi  .v/ii;i;>( /»  here — but  it  is  a  most  dis- 
asti'ous  one  for  the  growei'. 

The  only  method  that  is  fair,  reasonable  or  Just  is  to  have  a 
square  f.  o.  b.  price  here — not  a  price  with  a  string  to  it  like 
the  one  made  by  thi-  Riverside  Exchange.  F.  o.  b.  must  mean 
what  it  says,  or  elsi^  we  might  as  well  go  back  to  the  commis- 
sion days  aud  let  the  conscienceless  commission  merchant 
handle  our  product  as  he  pleases  and  call  on  the  gnnver  for 
"  more  mud  "  at  his  sweet  will  and  pleasure. 

With  reference  to  the  same  transaction,  the  /'/<.v.v, 
which  speaks  for  the  Riverside  Exchange,  says: 

Referring  to  lower  prices  that  are  being  quoted  on  oranges 
from  other  districts,  we  have  investigated  the  matter  and 
find  that  the  Redlands  association  sold  a  carload  of  fruit  to  a 
Portland  firm  at  #:i..">(J  per  box  f.  o.  b.  After  the  order  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Portland  firm,  a  party  by  the  name  of 
"Gregory"  quoted  a  car  at  $'J.  1(1  [ler  box.  The  association 
order  was  cancelled  and  the  10  offer  accepted.  Allen  Bros, 
of  Los  Angeles  are  quoting  Highland  Navels  at  $2  f.  o.  b.  We 
intend  as  far  as  possible  to  follow  up  these  lower  quotations 
this  season  and  publish  the  names  of  all  parties  quoting  less 
than  regular  Exchange  prices. 

„        ,         Our  Florida  friends  soein  to  have 

Freeze  in 

been  hit  very  hard  by  Jack  Frost 
this  time.  If  telegraphic  dis- 
patches are  correct  the  orange  growers  have  met  a 
Waterloo.  The  following  is  the  latest  dispatch  up  to 
our  going  to  press: 


Orange 
I'riceH. 


Florida. 


.Iacksonvii.i.e  (Fla.l,  December  :<1.--The  first  reports  of 
Florida's  loss  in  citrus  fruits  from  the  extraordinary  cold  snap 
that  visited  this  State  three  days  ago  were  not  exaggerated. 

The  best  estimates  of  the  lo.s.s  in  oranges  is  #5,000,000,  with- 
out counting  young  orange  trees  killed  and  the  general  de- 
struction of  pineapples,  limes,  guavas  and  bananas  and  winter 
vegetables,  which  must  make  heavy  apparent  losses. 

The  most  careful  ctimputation  is  that  3,{X)0,0(X)  boxes  were  on 
the  trees.  President  Fairbanks  of  the  Florida  Fruit  Exi-liange 
says  that  practically  all  are  desti-oyed.  Some  south  of  Punta 
Gorda  may  be  shipped,  but  this  is  inconsiderable.  He  regai^ds 
the  season  as  ended.  An  average  box  of  oranges  would  bring 
in  the  market  :S1.7.5,  so  that  the  lo.ss  of  :t,IXH),000  to  the  growers, 
the  labor  engaged  in  the  boxing  and  shipping,  transportation 
and  commission,  would  amount  to  tv"), '2.50, 000. 

Reixirts  from  the  interior  of  the  State  show  that  the  cold 
weather  has  been  general,  and  has  extended  from  one  side  of 
the  peninsula  to  the  other.  The  lowest  temperature  at  Tampa 
was  l.s°,  and  the  same  was  reported  at  Titusville.  At  Cedar 
Key  it  was  said  to  bo  as  low  as  10°. 

This  is  a  terrific  blow  at  the  semi-tropical  interests 
of  Florida.  It  is  not  definitely  known  what  degree 
of  frost  destroys  an  orange,  but  24°  is  the  figure 
commonly  mentioned  in  this  State.  If  the  Florida 
figures  are  correct,  it  will  no  doubt  go  very  hard 
with  the  trees  as  well  as  the  fruit.- 

The  effect  upon  the  orange  market  by  the  cutting 


off  of  the  Florida  supply  will  be  a  notable  advance 
of  the  California  fruit.  It  is  telegraphed  from  San 
Bernardino  that  buyers  of  oranges  have  been  active 
in  that  vicinity  picking  up  choice  lots  at  advan- 
tageous prices.  News  of  the  disaster  to  the  crop 
in  Florida  has  resulted  in  an  advance  from  fity  cents, 
heretofore  offered  in  the  orchard,  to  $1.  The  grow- 
ers are  much  encouraged,  and  are  now  holding  No,  1 
Seedlings  and  Navels  at  $1.50  to  $2,50  per  box. 
There  are  two  dangers  in  the  situation  to  Cali- 
fornians — one  is  the  danger  of  holding  the  fruit  too 
high  until  Eastern  consumers  conclude  to  go  without 
and  another  is  that  the  rush  for  the  high  prices 
offered  by  speculators  may  throw  people  out  of  the 
Fruit  Exchanges  for  this  year.  The  latter  danger  is 
the  more  serious,  perhaps.  If  the  growers  stay  by 
the  Exchanges  they  will  be  most  likely  to  get  all 
there  is  in  the  traffic  not  only  this  year,  but  in  com- 
ing years.  The  Exchanges  can  deal  with  the  present 
situation  better  than  individuals  can. 

<iood  have  often  commented  upon 

the  necessity  of  getting  better 
COWS  before  dairy  production  will 
give  the  profit  it  should  to  the  dairymen.  AVe  hope 
all  our  dairy  readers  will  study  carefully  the  position 
of  E.  W.  Steele  on  this  question  as  given  at  length 
on  another  page  of  this  week's  Rural.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Steele's  standard  is  pretty  high,  but 
who  can  say  that  dairymen  should  not  push  along 
toward  it  as  far  as  practicable.  Read  what  Mr. 
Steele  says  a  cow  should  do,  and  then  see  what  Cali- 
fornia cows  do  on  the  average,  as  estimated  by  W,  H, 
Russell  of  the  Dairymen's  Union  of  this  city.  He 
says: 

California  has  3;«,:ilU  milch  cows,  and  each  will  average  3750 
pounds  of  milk  or  150  pounds  of  butter  |)er  year.  The  produce 
of  I0«,tM'i<;cows  is  consumed  as  milk;  that  of  Ivt.'JOO  into  cheese, 
and  that  of  '^07,444  is  made  into  butter. 

The  value  of  the  dairy  products  may  be  more  clearly  set 
forth  by  the  following  figures,  which  i-epresent  a  vearly  aver- 
age: 

.5u,000,(MHi  gallons  of  milk,  at  12  cents   ♦»i,000,0(X) 

31,ll(;,(i(KI  ix)unds  of  butter,  at  19 cents   .^Ofi,!.^ 

9.000,(HKI  pounds  of  cheese,  at  9  cents   810,(XX) 

Calves,  #'2  per  cow,  average   tiOC,tJ20 

Skim  milk,  used  as  hog  feed   1,037,220 

Total,  yearly  average   tl4, 4:25,994 

These  figures  make  the  dairy  of  great  commercial 
importance  to  California,  as  indeed  it  is.  But  sup- 
pose we  could  get  cows  which  would  come  nearer  to 
what  Mr.  Steele  claims  they  should  produce.  Let 
our  dairy  readers  figure  on  it  a  little,  and  then  go  to 
work  to  improve  their  stock,  as  can  now  be  cheaply 
done  at  the  prices  for  which  the  best  dairy  lireeds 
can  be  obtained. 

The  big  poultry  show  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ptjultry  Associa- 
tion is  to  open  on  Thursday  of  this 
week,  and  on  Wednesday,  as  we  write,  preparations 
are  well  in  hand.  Fifteen  hundred  chickens  have 
been  entered,  among  them  individuals  which  it  is 
claimed  are  equal  to  any  chickens  undiM*  the  sun.  In 
connection  with  the  show,  there  will  be  a  fine  display 
of  incubating  appliances,  etc..  etc. 

Gleanings. 


CliU'keiiH  at 
the  l*a\illon. 


A  Cui'Eitri.No  letter  to  the  Mountain  View  .Vi s«(  iiyi /■  .says  : 
Many  of  the  orchai-dists  of  this  community  are  hiding  their 
dried  fruits  for  better  prices,  not  being  willing  to  dispose  of 
their  stock  at  the  present  quotations. 

Rki>  Bi.i  i  f  I'eiiiile'n  faiise:  Tears,  idle  tears,  have  been 
wasted  over  the  fact  that  wheat  is  being  fed  to  stock,  and 
apostles  of  I'alamity  the  counti-y  over  have  been  throwing  uii 
their  hands  and  crying  out  against  a  condition  of  things  which 
results  in  feeding  breadstuffs  to  swine.  Well,  what  would 
you  feed  the  poor  swine  then  ;  Barley  ;  Barley  bread  is  the 
staff  of  Euroiw.  Would  you  feed  them  oats  ;  Oatmeal  is  what 
makes  such  fine  men  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  fine  horses  in 
England.  Would  you  give  i-orn  to  the  hogs  ;  The  consump- 
tion of  cornmeal  by  the  (leople  of  the  world  is  gi'owing  rapidly, 
and  cornbread  and  hominy  has  been  the  staff  of  life  in  the 
.South  for  generations.  The  thing  to  feed  hogs  in  order  to 
make  i)ork  is  the  stuff  that  will  make  the  best  pork  for  the 
least  money,  and  just  now  that  stuff  appears  to  be  wheat; 
and  it  is  not  only  right  to  feed  it  to  hogs,  but  it  would  be  all 
wrong  not  to  feed  it. 

TAi,KiX(i  with  a  re)x>rter  at  r.,os  Angeles  recently,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Cudahy,  of  the  ('udahy  Packing  Company,  said  : 
"  The  raising  of  hogs  in  southern  California  has  proven  very 
satisfactory  to  the  firm  so  far.  But  the  product  has  not  come 
up  to  the  capacity  of  thd  (jacking  house  in  this  city.  We  have 
here  a  capacity  for  t')O,0(K)  hogs,  and  the  yearly  output  of  hogs 
during  the  past  year  was  only  a  little  over  30,(HX).  This  is, 
however,  very  satisfactory,  considering  the  fact  that  it  was 
only  a  year  or  so  ago  that  tliere  was  any  attempt  at  raising  of 
the  animals  in  an  extensive  way.  We  exi)ect  the  product  to 
be  much  larger  next  year  and  we  ai'e  ready  to  increase  our 
plant  the  moment  the  pr(xluct  i^alls  for  it.  One  of  the  pleasing 
things  about  the  hogs  of  .southern  California  is  their  superior 
quality.  Nearly  all  the  ordinary  giades  arc  equal  iu  quality 
to  the  Eastern  product,  and  some  of  them  are  vastly  superior 
to  them.  The  result  of  raising  hogs  has  been  as  satisfactoi\v 
to  those  raising  them  as  to  ourselves,  as  they  have  gotten 
good  prices  for  all  that  were  offered  for  sale.  We  anticipate 
a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  hogs  and  ii:  a  year  or  so 
we  would  not  be  surprised- if  the  output  exceedeil  100,000  a 
year.  The  farmei's  are  all  taking  an  increased  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  we  are  in  receipt  of  letters  every  day  from 
ranchers  who  are  just  starting  in  the  industry.  Southern 
California  is  especiaUy  adapted  for  the  i-earing  of  hogs  and 
the  produetion  of  a  very  superior  quality  of  the  animal." 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  Morgan 
Nicaragua  Canal  bill  is  practically  certain  to  pass 
the  Senate  within  a  few  days,  but  that  it  is  "  bound 
to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the  House,  where  more  popular 
ideas  prevail  respecting  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  matter  of  this  great  project."  This 
news  will  be  gratifying  to  all  who  think  with  the 
Rural  that  the  Morgan  bill  is  faulty  in  proposing  a 
sort  of  partnership  between  the  Government  and 
certain  private  persons  now  owners  of  stock  in  the 
"Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicarauga."  The 
Morgan  bill  provides  for  continuing  this  company, 
with  the  United  States  Government  as  the  chief 
stockholder.  The  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  $100,000,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  $70,000,000  is  to  go  to  the 
United  States  as  paid-up  stock.  To  the  government 
of  Nicaragua,  .$6,000,000  of  the  stock  must  be  given 
for  the  concessions,  and  $1,500,000  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Costa  Rica.  To  extinguish  all  issues  of 
stock  or  bonds  heretofore  made  by  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company,  new  stock  is  to  be  issued  to  the 
company  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $7,000,000;  and 
and  as  the  new  stock  shall  be  issued,  the  old  stock  of 
the  company  is  to  be  cancelled.  The  seventy  millions 
of  stock  to  the  United  States  is  to  be  issued  in  con- 
sideration for  its  guaranty  of  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
pany. Ten  of  the  fifteen  directors  of  the  company 
are  to  be  apjiointed  by  the  United  States,  through 
nomination  by  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

By  this  an-angement  the  Government  is  to  put 
up  the  bulk  of  the  money  and  to  be  the  chief  owner, 
but  is  after  all  only  to  be  a  pai'tner  in  the  enterprise. 
How  this  sort  of  thing  will  work  in  practice  does  not 
require  much  wisdom  to  foresee.  The  persons 
actively  and  per.sonally  interested  will  set  up  a  lobby 
at  Washington;  they  will  look  after  the  appointment 
of  the  Government  directors  and  will  see  to  it  that 
the  places  are  filled  by  tools  of  their  own.  They 
will  thus  capture  the  management  of  the  canal — 
secure-  to  themselves  the  contracts  for  its  construc- 
tion and  the  places  of  profit  in  its  service;  and  when 
it  is  completed  they  will  fix  the  policy  and  regulate 
the  methods  of  its  operation. 

Again,  the  proposed  partnership  is  objectionable 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  bind  the  canal  company 
to  a  policy  of  money-making,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  public  purposes  chiefly  in  view  in  its  construction. 
The  motive,  as  understood  by  the  people,  is  not  to 
make  of  the  canal  a  money-eai-ning  device,  but  an 
aid  and  promotor  of  American  commerce.  This 
would  involve  charges  adjusted  to  the  bare  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance,  whereas  the  interests  of 
a  private  company — even  of  a  company  in  part 
|)rivate--would  lead  inevitably  to  the  application  of 
the  familiar  principle — all  the  traffic  will  bear.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  policy  of  discrimination  in 
charges  between  American  and  other  ships — say  one 
dollar  per  ton  for  our  own  vessels  and  two  or  three 
dollars  for  those  of  other  nations — would  be  entirely 
legitimate  and  would  do  for  American  shipping  inter- 
ests what  our  tarift'  and  navigation  laws  have  utterly 
failed  to  accomplish.  But  such  discrimination  would, 
of  course,  only  be  possible  under  a  policy  looking  to 
national  advantage  and  under  national  ownership. 

The  persistence  with  which  the  plan  of  a  partner- 
ship between  the  Government  and  private  parties  is 
brought  forward  and  urged  in  connection  with  the 
canal  project  reflects  the  determination  of  the 
transportation  interests  of  the  country  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  competition  of  the  canal. 
Formerly  they  were  openly  and  directly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  canal;  now  they  see  that  it  is  inevitable 
and  are  hoping  to  limit  its  effects  as  they  threaten 
present  transportation  interests  by  one  hampering 
circumstance  or  another.  They  know — better  than 
anybody  else — that  a  private  interest  in  the  canal 
will  enable  them  to  control  its  administration,  to 
i-egulate  its  policy  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
in  the  largest  sense  a  great  public  benefit.  Again, 
they  know  that  if  the  prmciple  of  absolute  Govern- 
ment ownership  and  control  be  adopted  in  the  matter 
of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  it  will  he  but  an  easy  step 
to  apply  it  to  the  railroad  system  of  the  country.  In 
putting  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  canal 


project,  therefore,  they  are  fighting  the  doctrine 
of  Government  administration  of  tranportation  in 
general. 

It  is  notable  that  every  point  raised  in  hindrance 
of  the  plan  for  Government  ownership  of  the  canal  is 
a  mere  technicality — a  lawyer's  objection.  We  were 
told  two  or  three  years  ago  that  Government  owner- 
ship was  inipossible  owing  to  an  old  treaty  between 
this  country  and  England — as  if  treaties  were  things 
so  sacred  that  they  could  not  be  altered  or  abro- 
gated. Then  we  were  told  that  there  was  no  way  in 
which  the  Government  could  become  the  owner  of 
the  canal,  but  that  it'might  own  stock  in  a  company 
which  owned  the  canal^ — as  if  the  United  States  could 
or  would  underhand,  and,  by  a  subterfuge,  do  what 
was  not  proper  and  right  for  it  to  do  openly  and 
above  board.  Again  it  was  declared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  no  constitutional  authority  to  execute 
such  a  work  in  another  country.  Respecting  this 
last  quibble.  Senator  Morgan,  speaking  in  the  Sen- 
ate, recently  said: 

I  am  a  Democrat  of  so  strict  a  sect  as  to  all  that  relates  to 
the  powers  that  Congress  may  exert  over  the  States  or  against 
the  people  that  I  sometimes  feel  that  1  may  be  dropped  from 
the  Democratic  procession  as  it  moves  in  an  aggressive  course 
against  our  reserved  rights.  But  I  have  always  supposed  that 
tills  vital  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  creed  was  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  their  citizens 
within  the  Union,  and  were  not  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  and  defend  the  people  and  to 
promote  their  general  welfare  in  our  dealings  and  relations 
with  foreign  peoples  and  Governments.  As  to  these  matters, 
I  repeat  I  would  very  much  regret  to  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  United  States  does  not  possess  powers  equal  to  those 
of  any  nation  in  the  world. 

The  principle  herein  expressed— that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  all  the  authority  and  powers  of  any 
other  Government,  and  that  there  are  no  limita- 
tions upon  its  power  when  the  welfare  of  the  people 
is  in  question — is  essentially  sound;  and  of  its  own 
inherent  weight  it  overcomes  all  the  trifling  and 
frivolous  objections  constantly  urged  against  the 
canal  project. 

It  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will,  as 
intimated  in  the  news  from  Washington,  "cut  the 
Morgan  bill  to  pieces "  and  in  its  stead  adopt  a 
straight  measure  of  Government  ownership,  involv- 
ing administration  of  the  canal  upon  considerations  of 
national  advantage  and  wholly  free  from  private  and 
j  sinister  influences.  No  other  policy  is  in  keeping 
I  with  the  dignity  of  the  Government  or  compatible 
with  the  intei'ests  of  the  undertaking.  And  none 
other  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. There  is,  we  believe,  good  reason  to  hope  for 
such  an  outcome  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
Senate  could  not  refuse  to  pass  such  a  measure  if 
presented  by  the  House.  The  President  seems  to  be 
under  influences  hostile  to  the  canal,  but  it  is  not 
thinkable  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  manifest 
and  supreme  political  folly  as  to  stand  between 
j  the  will  of  the  people  an-d  of  Congress  and  this  great 
work  of  national  advantage. 


For  the  past  few  days  the  gossips  have  had  a 
choice  subject  in  the  will  of  the  late  James  G.  Fair — 
whose  death  occurred  on  Friday  of  last  week.  Mr. 
Fair  left  property  whose  value  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  twenty  to  forty  million  of  dollars.  His 
;  natural  heirs  are  three — a  married  daughter  living 
in  New  York,  a  younger  daughter  also  living  in  New 
York,  and  a  son  in  San  Francisco  who  has  dis- 
credited himself  and  forfeited  his  father's  respect  by 
dissipated  courses  ending  in  a  scandalous  marriage. 
The  will  distributes  somewhat  less  than  a  million 
dollars  among  collateral  relatives,  charities  and  per- 
sonal employes,  and  gives  the  bulk  of  the  estate  in 
trust  to  a  commission,  subject  to  its  own  discretion 
in  the  management,  to  be  kept  intact  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  children.  To  each  of  these  one-third 
of  the  annual  income  of  the  estate  is  to  be  paid;  if 
the  son  dies  first  his  share  goes  to  the  daughters;  if 
either  of  the  daughters  dies,  her  share  goes  to  the 
other  daughter,  or  her  descendants.  At  the  death  of 
all  three  of  his  children  the  estate  is  to  be  divided  as 
follows  ;  One-fourth  to  the  descendants  of  each  of 
the  daughters,  one-half  to  the  descendants  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  descendants  of  the  son 
are  to  have  no  share  in  the  distribution. 


This  strikes  the  Rural  as  a  good  disposition  of  a 
great  estate.    All  the  obligations  of  the  dead  capital- 
ist are  abundantly  answered;  his  children  are  royally 
i  provided  for;  his  discredited  son  is  properly  rebuked; 


the  fortune  is  kept  in  California,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs,  and  in  the  end  it  is  to  be  widely  distributed. 
Incidentally,  it  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  for- 
tune-hunting vagabond  of  a  prince — by  marriage 
with  one  of  the  heirs — to  bodily  transport  this  for- 
tune or  any  great  part  of  it  to  Europe.  The  Rural 
does  not  much  admire  the  Bonanza  type  of  man; 
money  acquired  by  working  the  stock  market  it  does 
not  consider  very  clean;  but  it  does  admire  the  spirit 
which,  in  the  disposition  of  great  wealth,  recognizes 
obligations  to  the  city  and  State  in  which  it  was  ac- 
quired.   This,  Mr.  Fair  has  done. 


A  Farmer's  Views. 


CriticiBru  Respecting  the  Detail  of  State  Expenditures. 


SACRAiMENTO,  Jan.  1st,  1895. 

To  THE  Editor: — It  cannot  too  often  be  said  that 
the  honest  and  capable  management  of  the  public 
business  of  California  is  a  matter  above  all 
party  bounds.  During  the  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  press 
to  print  and  comment  upon  the  work,  good  or 
evil,  of  each  and  every  legislator.  In  due  season 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  people  to  punish,  regard- 
less of  party,  those  who  fail  to  stand  up  like 
men  in  the  battle  for  the  reorganization  of  our 
public  affairs.  By  reorganization  I  mean  system, 
economy  and  logical  business  arrangements  in  every 
department  of  State.  I  mean  the  saving  of  25 
per  cent  in  yearly  expenditures  which  our  friends 
the  Populists  have  talked  about.  I  also  mean, 
most  decidedly,  that  it  is  possible  to  so  reconstruct 
certain  departments  of  State  business  as  to  save 
large  sums  of  money  and  still  produce  better  results 
than  now.  Good  government  comes  slowly  and 
never  of  itself.  The  voters  and  taxpayers  must 
know  what  they  want,  and  must  insist  on  obtaining 
it.  Sometimes  a  man  who  is  not  a  taxpayer  thinks 
that  it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  and  counties  are  too  great.  But 
it  really  concerns  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
California  if  money  is  wasted  in  doing  the  public 
business.  Each  little  community  has  less  money  in 
such  a  case,  and  can  therefore  pay  out  less,  employ 
fewer  laborers,  give  its  children  ])oorer  educations, 
and  go  without  home  comforts. 

Take  that  much-abused  item  of  "supplies."  In 
State  and  county  affairs  enormous  waste  often  oc- 
curs here.  Sometimes  this  is  from  no  one's  fault  in 
particular;  it  is  chiefly  from  lack  of  system  and 
supervision.  The  "  auditing  "  of  bills  that  we  hear 
so  much  of  is,  as  a  rule,  only  clerical.  But  why  is 
there  not  a  board  upon  whom  all  departments  and 
Individuals  must  make  requisitions,  naming  quanti- 
ties and  prices  of  the  desired  supplies  ?  The  time  to 
stop  waste  is  before  supplies  are  bought.  Auditing 
bills  usually  means  merely  seeing  that  the  vouchers 
and  sub-vouchers  are  correct.  An  auditor  has  little 
time  to  see  whether  a  department  or  commission 
uses  too  much  or  too  high-priced  supplies;  when  the 
bill  comes  in,  the  mischief  is  done.  Let  the  power 
to  order  supplies  of  every  sort  be  taken  away  from 
the  persons  interested.  The  State  ought  to  buy  all 
its  supplies  at  a  very  great  reduction.  A  good  pur- 
chasing agent,  under  bonds,  could  save  his  salary  ten 
times  over. 

Bookkeeping  is  important,  and  proper  publication 
is  just  as  necessary.  The  brief  half-page  reports  in 
which  large  commissions  give  their  balance  .sheets  of 
expenditures  of  thirty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  af- 
ford every  opportunity  for  juggling  with  the  returns 
and  deceiving  the  public.  Think  of  a  line-long  item 
in   such   a  report   (Mining   Bureau)  which  reads: 

"  Tnu-<'li)iff  Expcusrs  $10,755.30.''  How  shall  an 

honest  taxpayer  be  able  to  trace  up  the  hidden  items 
of  expenditure  in  his  own  town,  and  see  if  they  are 
correct  ?  It  is  not  intended  that  he  should  do  so. 
This  one  thing  is  of  fundamental  importance — that 
every  item,  and  every  cent,  of  public  expenditure 
shall  be  printed  in  accessible  form  in  the  ■  places  in 
which  they  belong,  even  if  somebody's  speeches  are 
left  out  of  the  reports.  The  reports  of  the  State 
Commissions  are  all  deficient  in  this  respect.  With- 
out itemized  financial  statements,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  investigators  to  go  to  Sacramento  and 
examine,  at  great  expense,  the  records  there.  Such 
examinations  invariably  show  that  purchases  of  fur- 
niture, stationery  and  other  supplies  are  largely 
without  supervision,  and  that  the  State  pays  all 
kinds  of  prices  for  the  same  goods.  In  one  instance, 
$6.50  a  ream  was  paid  for  type- writer  paper,  though 
business  men  are  satisfied  to  use  paper  that  costs 
from  65  cents  to  $1.25  per  ream.  In  another  case, 
pen-holders  were  purchased  at  fifty  cents  apiece, 
when  most  of  us  buy  the  kind  that  cost  twenty  cents 
a  dozen.  We  use  cheap  goods,  and  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible,  because  it  is  our  own  money 
that  buys  them.  Now,  in  State  purchases,  the  same 
law  can  be  applied,  and  if  all  reports  properly  item- 
ize expenditures,  the  taxpayers  will  soon  force  a  re- 
form in  this  direction.  Items  such  as  these  may 
seem  small,  but  they  amount  to  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate.  We  are  in  des 
peratc  need  of  a  skilled  financial  pruncr  who  knows 
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how  to  trim  out  the  small  items  as  well  as  the  large 
ones. 

Two  constitutional  amendments  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  California:  (1)  An  amend- 
ment abolishinff  the  Railroad  Commission.  (2)  An 
amendment  drawn  up  by  those  who  oppose  the  pres- 
ent State  system  of  printing  text-books,  and  propos- 
ing the  abolishing  of  that  system.  This  would  bring 
the  question  fairly  before  the  people  of  California, 
and  settle  it  for  a  long  time  to  come.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  each  side;  let  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion take  place.  The  best  elements  of  the  refer- 
endum idea  are  contained  in  the  submission  to  the 
voters  of  important  propositions  such  as  these. 

The  Rural  Press  has  printed  from  time  to  time 
long  articles  on  the  expenses  of  running  our  State 
government,  the  State  pay-roll  and  other  topics. 
Let  us  now  take  up  some  of  these  items  more  in  de- 
tail, so  that  the  people  will  know  how  simple  the 
matter  of  reform  really  is.  When  a  taxpayer  tells 
an  official  that  expenses  can  and  must  be  reduced, 
the  answer  sometimes  is:  ''You  will  cripple  our  in- 
stitutions;" or  perhaps  one  is  told  that  "The  State 
can  afford  to  pay  better  salaries  than  private  em- 
ployers do."  Both  these  arguments  are  false.  By 
a  more  systematic  arrangement,  and  by  getting  rid 
of  those  departments  or  positions  which  are  worth 
less  than  they  cost,  the  State  can  obtain  better  ser- 
vice than  now,  for  much  less  money.  Nor  should  the 
State  pay  higher  salaries  than  private  employers 
should  pay.  State  service  lasts,  as  a  rule,  four 
years.  Does  a  man  who  advertises  for  a  clerk  agree 
to  keep  him  four  years  ?  Complete  reform  will  never 
come  until  every  employe  of  the  State  expects  to 
give  as  much  work  for  his  salary  as  he  would  to  a 
private  employer.  Practically,  this  means  civil  ser- 
vice reform  in  respect  to  all  subordinate  positions, 
and  men  and  women  will  hold  their  i)laces  for  years 
undisturbed.  Is  there  really  any  reason  why  the 
State  text-book  clerk  at  Sacramento,  whose  duties 
are  purely  clerical  and  who  simply  distributes  text- 
books to  the  school  districts,  should  lose  his  position 
because  a  new  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  appointed  ?  Is  it  not  still  more  absurd  to  dis- 
charge gardeners,  janitors,  porters,  elevator  boys, 
after  every  election  ? 

Flush  times  left  us  long  ago.  Great  business 
houses,  and  greater  cor])orations,  have  faced  the 
issue  of  new  and  more  difficult  economic  conditions, 
and  have  taken  in  sail.  Private  employers  now  pay 
lower  wages,  and  expect  more  service.  Figure- 
heads have  disappeared:  sinecures  no  longer  exist  in 
business  circles.  But  the  inevitable  readjustments 
which  every  private  individual  has  gracefully 
accepted  have  not  yet  troubled  our  State  and  county 
officials.  The  State  is  behind  the  times;  we  pay  too 
much  for  services.  I^et  us  consider  a  few  simple  re- 
adjustments. 

In  a  number  of  cases  at  the  capitol  and  elsewhere, 
common  laborers  on  the  grounds  and  porters  in  the 
buildings,  etc.,  are  paid  $1080  per  annum,  or  $90  a 
month.  Twelve  such  laborers  are  employed  by  the 
Capitol  Commission.  Now,  most  excellent  foremen, 
head  gardeners  and  superintendents  of  ranches  are 
hired  every  day,  in  all  parts  of  California,  for  less 
than  $90  a  month.  Laborers  are  being  employed 
everywhere  at  from  $480  to  $540  per  annum,  and 
board  themselves.  Again,  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  has  four  porters,  each  at  $90  a  month,  but  the 
State  Controller's  office  manages  with  but  one  and 
pays  him  only  $40  a  month.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  could  get  along  with 
$480  per  annum  for  porterage,  and  so  save  California 
$3840  a  year  The  State  should  always  pay  the  full 
market  price  for  labor,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  pay  so 
much  for  workmen  and  porters  that  hundreds  of  can- 
didates for  appointments  crowd  Sacramento  and 
waste  the  time  of  our  officials. 

Let  us  look  at  the  various  clerkships.    The  usual 
salary  is  $1600,  and  there  are  so  many  of  them  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some  could  be  spared. 
But  aside  from  this,  every  clerkship  could  be  filled 
in  a  week  for  $1000  apiece.    Any  large  business  firm 
advertising  for  clerks  would  have  them  coming  in  by 
the  dozen  at  $75  a  month.    But  the  State  must  pay 
$133.3.3  !    Sixteen  hundred  dollars  was  not  an  ex- 
orbitant salary  in  bonanza  days,  when  laborers  had 
$3  a  day,  but  now  it  is  far  too  much.    The  various 
deputyships  are  a  weak  and  an  expensive  place  in 
our  system.    There  is  a  well-grounded  suspicion  that 
sometimes  an  officer  makes  his  deputies  do  most  of 
the  work  and  spends  his  own  time  looking  after  po- 
litical fences.    Relatives  who  may  or  may  not  be  fit 
deputies  are  often  appointed.    The  salary  paid  to 
deputies  is  usually  too  near  that  of  the  head  of  the 
office.  The  State  Librarian,  for  instance,  gets  $3000. 
He  has  no  less  than  three  deputies — one  at  $2400  and 
two  at  $1850.    Still  another  man  in  that  office- 
George  E.  Clark — who  has  now  been  elected  head  of 
the  San  Francisco  Free  Library,  and  who  probably 
knew  more  about  the  contents  of  the  State  Library 
than  any  one  else  there,  received  but  $1800.  People 
who  know  him  say  that  he  was  competent  to  have 
sole  charge  of  the  library,  and  he  remained  the  sole 
Republican  in  a  Democratic  office.    But  then  he  has 
a  national  reputation  as  a  librarian.    The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  has  usually  appointed 
his  wife  as  deputy.    This  makes  the  total  family  in- 
come  $5400,  or  nearly  as  much  m  tlu?  iTOverno'r  rt^ 


ceives,  with  much  loss  official  expense.  There  are 
doubtless  cases  in  which  the  wife  of  a  successful 
teacher  is  equally  competent  to  serve  in  the  office; 
but  the  principle  is  a  bad  one,  and  must  often  neces- 
sitate extra  clerk  hire.  It  is  a  good  old-fashioned 
idea  that  a  man  at  the  head  of  an  office  should  not 
put  members  of  his  own  family  into  deputyships, 
clerkships  and  other  places  of  trust,  honor  and  profit. 
The  reasons  are  plain.  The  State  often  has  less  valu- 
able service.  There  is  a  greater  temptation  to  cover 
up  wrong-doing.  The  official  who  appoints  members 
of  his  own  family  cannot  be  the  stern  task-master 
that  public  service  demands.  Read  the  State  roll; 
everywhere  one  finds  nepotism.  It  is  one  of  the 
weak  spots  in  our  system.  J.  M.  H. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
January  2,  189.5,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rukai-  Press; 
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The  Care  of  Young  Chicks. 


To  THE  Editor: — The  most  important  thing  for 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  a  young  chick's  life  is 
the  proper  amount  of  heat.  When  under  the  hen 
about  the  same  temperature  is  given  to  the  eggs 
hatching  and  the  chicks  hatched,  and  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  take  chicks  from  an  incubator  where  the 
temperature  is  about  102°  and  put  them  in  a  brooder 
where  the  temperature  is  between  80°  and  90°;  100° 
is  none  too  warm  for  the  little  chicks  for  the  first 
two  days  at  least,  provided  the  ventilation  is  good 
and  a  constant  current  of  fresh  air  is  entering  the 
brooder.  Let  a  chick  become  chilled  and  bowel 
trouble  will  develop  in  a  short  time,  while  with  good 
warm  quarters  and  fresh  air  there  is  very  little  dan- 
ger of  any  sickness. 

After  twenty-four  hours  give  the  newly  hatched 
chicks  hard  boiled  egg  chopped  fine  mixed  with  oat- 
meal, about  half  and  half.  I  find  that  the  chicks 
relish  it  more  when  the  oatmeal  is  dried  or  parched 
in  the  oven  before  mixing  with  the  egg.  This  allows 
the  mixture  to  be  a  dry  one,  and  chicks  thrive  much 
better  on  dry  than  wet  rations.  Sometimes  I  mix  a 
little  sharp,  clean  grit  or  sand  with  their  food,  if  not 
it  is  placed  where  they  can  easily  reach  it;  also  some 
fine  charcoal,  which  they  eat  with  avidity  and  which 
aids  digestion.  I  also  give  them  water  from  the 
first,  all  they  can  drink,  having  a  fountain  arranged 
so  they  cannot  step  or  fall  into  the  water.  See  that 
the  fountain  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  the  water 
fresh. 

For  the  first  ten  days  I  feed  every  two  hours,  giv- 
ing them  a  h'ttle  nt  a  time,  only  what  they  will  eat  up 
clean;  at  about  the  third  day  I  begin  to  decrease  the 
quantity  of  egg,  making  the  proportion  of  meal 
larger,  also  give  a  feed  of  cooked  cracked  wheat  at 
night.  The  cracked  wheat  should  be  cooked  as  dry 
as  possible;  the  chicks  do  not  like  it  clammy  or 
sticky.  After  it  swells,  if  left  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  until  the  water  has  steamed  away  and  the  ker- 
nels are  separate  it  will  be  just  right  for  them.  I 
also  begin  to  feed  chopped  onion  at  about  the  third 
day;  if  onion  cannot  be  procured  lettuce,  cabbage  or 
clover  will  do,  but  I  consider  onion  the  very  best  of 
green  food  for  chicks.  I  generally  give  it  for  their 
noon  feed  in  place  of  the  grain  or  egg  and  meal. 
They  soon  become  very  fond  of  it;  as  the  fumes  come 
up  into  their  faces  they  shut  their  eyes  and  look  like 
a  very  sick  and  drooping  lot  of  chicks  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, then  they  greedily  eat  until  again  overcome 
by  the  odor,  and  rarely  do  they  stop  eating  until 
the  last  bit  is  gone. 

A  close  watch  must  be  kept  during  the  ten  days 
for  drooping  chicks.  Often  one  will  be  found  whose 
crop  is  distended  by  gas;  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  water,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  mixture  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  will 
usually  bring  the  little  fellow  around  all  right. 

If  any  bowel  trouble  is  noticed  add  fine  charcoal  to 
their  onion  feed,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  see  a 
decided  improvement.  But  eternal  vigilance  must 
bp  used  to  take  the  little  difiorders  when  they  first 


appear,  if  one  would  be  successful  with  these  simple 

remedies. 

After  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  vary  their  food  still 
more,  giving  bread  which  has  been  soaked  in  milk 
and  squeezed  dry,  a  little  meat  chopped  fine,  some 
uncooked  cracked  wheat,  and  daily  decreasing  the 
amount  of  eggs.  Any  scraps  from  the  table  are 
greatly  relished  by  the  little  youngsters. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  meat  or  veg- 
etables given  them  be  chopped  fine;  remember  that 
the  grinding  takes  place  in  the  gizzard,  not  in  the 
crop,  and  a  lump  of  meat  may  be  forced  down  the 
throat  of  a  greedy  little  fellow  that  cannot  pass 
from  crop  to  gizzard.  When  the  obstruction  remains 
the  chick  soon  dies,  as  no  more  food  can  pass  to 
the  gizzard  and  that  remaining  in  the  crop  soon 
ferments.  I  had  a  very  promising  youngster  die 
and  could  not  see  anj'  reason  for  it,  but  a  post- 
mortem revealed  a  hard  bit  of  cabbage  stalk  clog- 
ging the  passage  from  crop  to  gizzard;  so  from 
dearly  bought  experience  I  emphasize  chopping  meat, 
etc.,  very  fine. 

If  the  weather  is  fine  allow  the  chicks  to  make 
their  first  excursion  out  of  doors  when  they  are  ten 
days  old;  but  they  cannot  be  turned  out  and  left 
alone  for  any  length  of  time,  for  some,  weaker  than 
the  others,  will  become  tired,  and  unless  the  weather 
is  very  warm  may  be  chilled.  They  have  no  mother 
to  call  them  when  they  begin  to  give  their  tired, 
cold  peep,  so  their  owner  must  be  on  hand  ready  to 
return  them  to  the  broofler  as  soon  as  they  show 
that  they  are  beginning  to  feel  unhappy.  It  will  be 
several  days  before  they  will  learn  to  go  to  the 
brooder  for  warmth,  rest  and  feed.  A  slight  illne.ss 
now  will  retard  the  maturing  of  the  chick  a  month 
or  more,  while  if  they  can  be  kept  growing  right 
along  early  maturity  will  be  the  sure  result. 

Don't  be  in  too  great  haste  to  let  them  out  of 
doors.  If  the  weather  is  not  favorable,  or  if  you  do 
not  have  the  time  to  devote  to  them,  keep  them  in 
the  brooder.  I  have  raised  several  broods  of  fine, 
healthy  chicks  which  did  not  go  out  of  doors  until 
the.v  were  three  weeks  old:  but  if  they  remain  indoors 
so  long  they  must  be  kept  busy.  Hang  meat, 
cabbage  or  lettuce  so  that  they  have  to  jump  to 
reach  it.  Give  them  boxes  of  straw  in  which  fine 
grains  are  scattered,  that  they  may  scratch  for  it; 
give  them  bones  on  which  a  little  meat  remains, 
that  they  may  pick  at  them.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  with  the  active  Spanish  breeds  that  will 
surely  get  into  mischief  and  eat  each  other  unless 
kept  busy.  I  have  never  had  this  trouble  with  the 
Asiatics. 

From  ten  days  until  three  weeks  I  feed  the  chicks 
five  times  a  day,  unless  the  days  are  very  short, 
when  four  times  will  be  sufficient.  They  should  be 
fed  as  soon  as  it  is  light  in  the  morning;  if  it  is  not 
convenient  to  feed  them  so  early,  then  food  should  be 
left  the  night  before  where  they  can  get  it  at  day- 
break. I  always  make  it  a  point  to  feed  mine  at 
daylight,  as  I  generally  give  them  warm  cooked 
cracked  wheat  for  their  tireakfast. 

As  they  increase  in  size,  decrease  the  number  in 
each  brooder  or  they  will  crowd  and  the  smaller  ones 
will  be  trodden  on  and  killed.  A  brooder  that  will 
hold  seventy-five  at  first  should  have  not  more  than 
thirtj'-five  when  they  are  a  month  old. 

When  they  are  well  leathered  and  able  to  do  with- 
out artificial  heat,  try  and  fill  in  the  corners  of  the 
brooder,  as  they  will  crowd  together  and  the  ones  in 
the  corners  will  be  killed. 

From  one  to  two  months  old  feed  four  times  a  day. 
giving  variety  in  feed.  From  two  to  three  months 
feed  three  times,  with  a  generous  supply  of  green 
food  of  some  sort.  Avoid  egg  food  and  all  highly 
seasoned  food,  unless  a  little  red  pepper  with  their 
soft  feed  about  once  a  week.  When  one  month  old  I 
feed  a  mash  of  feed  cornmeal,  middlings,  bran  and 
ground  barley,  equal  parts,  mixed  with  gravy  from 
boiled  crackling  or  meat.  A  little  salt  should  always 
be  added,  and  carrots  cooked  soft  and  added  to  it, 
they  like.  This  with  cooked  cracked  wheat,  raw 
cracked  wheat,  chopped  onions  daily,  and  meat  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  is  a  bill  of  fare  that  will  make 
them  grow  rapidly.  The  mash  must  be  mixed  so 
that  it  cnnahh.f,  not  soft  like  mush. 

After  three  months  old  feed  but  twice  a  day,  but 
give  some  green  food  at  noon  and  always  make  them 
scratch  in  straw  or  litter  for  their  grain. 

This  may  all  sound  like  going  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  raising  chicks  is  no  child's  play  I  can  as- 
sure you.  H.  F.  Whitman. 

Alameda.  Cat 


Root  Knot. 


To  THE  Euitok: — I  your  issue  of  December  8th  I  notice  an- 
other article  on  root  knot,  by  a  comparative  neighbor  of  mine. 
After  some  stud.v  and  experimenting  in  this  matter.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  pruning  is  the  explanation  ami 
cure.  In  warm,  wet,  sandy  lands  the  sap  starts  only  in  the 
spring  with  great  vigor,  and  the  excessive  pruning  so  com- 
monly indulged  in,  shuts  otf  the  natural  outlet  for  this  sap  and 
consequently  it  breaks  out  in  the  roots  in  the  form  of  knot, 
much  like  a  boil  on  a  human  being.  Root  knot  is  a  sap  disease 
and  the  remedy  and  cure  is  not  to  prune,  or  very  lightly,  on 
trees  subject  to  it.  Akthuk  Sharmax. 

Dinuba. 

This  is  like  the  other  theories — it  don't  cover  the 
case.  The  greatest  losses  from  root  knot  come  in 
the  nursery  rows  on  young  seedlings  which  have 
never  been  pruned  at  all— Ed. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Thinning  Fruit. 


A  paper  by  J.  W.  Mills,  foreman  of  the  University  Experiment 
Station  at  Pomona,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Pomological  Society. 

November  is,  no  doubt,  the  wrong  season  for  the 
discussion  of  fruit  thinning,  but  if  every  horticul- 
tural topic  were  only  to  be  brought  up  at  the  pro- 
per time  for  its  practice,  Pomona  fruit  growers 
would  have  to  hold  monthly  meetings. 

Although  I  have  passed  but  one  season  in  your 
midst  and  seen  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  this 
section  that  are  being  rapidly  developed,  I  feel  loth 
to  make  any  criticism  on  the  way  which  you  conduct 
any  of  the  branches  of  your  business.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  I  can  see  has  been  sadly  neglected, 
and  I  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  bring  this  sub- 
ject before  the  fruit  growers. 

Nature  never  intends  that  a  fruit  tree  should 
bring  to  perfection  for  our  benefit,  more  fruit  than 
the  tree  could  support  without  props.  We  have 
selected,  culled  and  improved  our  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  with  two  principal  ideas  in  view,  viz:  pro- 
ductiveness and  size  of  fruit;  productiveness  seeming 
to  have  received  the  greater  share  of  attention. 
Everybody  naturally  plants  those  varieties  that  as- 
sure a  fair  crop,  year  in  and  year  out.  This  is  all 
right,  but  after  we  have  become  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion so  that  we  can  sustain  this  equilibrium,  why  do 
we  consent  to  allow  it  to  be  destroyed? 

Nearly  all  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  trees  have 
their  "  off  years,  "  or  years  of  light  crops.  Of  course 
we  do  not  thin  the  fruit  much  then,  but  when  we  do 
have  a  heavy  crop,  why  do  we  not  thin  as  much  as 
is  best  for  everything  concerned?  I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause we  want  to  make  up  for  the  short  crop  of  the 
previous  year,  ignoring  the  fact  that  a  heavy  ci"op, 
besides  exhausting  the  tree  and  tending  to  make  a 
light  yield  the  following  year,  will  give  small  and 
inferior  fruit. 

When  a  man  has  an  extra  heavy  crop  the  first 
season  his  orchard  comes  into  bearing  and  does  not 
thin,  I  suppose  he  is  not  thoroughly  posted  in  his 
business,  or  else  his  negligence  is  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  get  all  there  is  in  sight.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens, and  especially  in  dry  seasons,  that  all  the  pleas- 
ant anticipations  of  the  fruit  growers  are  not  realiz- 
ed. Of  course,  a  person  may  lack  experience  and 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  by  irregular  thinning, 
when  he  is  really  anxious  to  know  the  proper  way. 

The  fruit  growers  of  the  north  have  passed  through 
this  important  part  of  the  business  and  have  made 
for  themselves  their  own  rules  with  their  numerous 
exceptions.  We  must  do  the  same  in  southern 
California  if  we  expect  to  compete  with  them  in 
deciduous  fruits.  Our  soil  is  as  varied  as  that  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  we  may  need  as 
many  exceptions  to  our  rules. 

The  growers  of  the  north  lay  as  much  stress,  if 
not  more,  on  thinning  as  they  do  on  cultivation  and 
pruning;  these  throe  natural  features  of  the  business 
are  all  they  have  to  contend  with — irrigation  being 
unnecessary.  I  was  under  the  impression  myself, 
that  you  could  raise  an  indefinite  amount  of  fruit  on 
a  tree,  if  you  could  give  it  plenty  of  water,  but  the 
harvest  of  the  past  season  has  dispelled  all  such 
ideas. 

There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  proper  time  to 
thin,  some  claiming  it  should  not  be  done  before  the 
fruit  hardens,  as  that  is  the  critical  tune  in  the  life 
of  the  fruit,  and  if  the  conditions  are  not  normal,  the 
crop  that  is  left  may  be  ruined  by  dropping.  But  it 
is  conceded  that  the  greatest  draught  on  the  tree 
comes  with  the  hardening  of  the  pit,  and  if  we  wait 
until  the  pit  is  formed  we  are  placing  a  tax  on  the 
tree  that  could  otherwise  be  avoided. 

One  theory  in  good  repute  with  our  northern 
brethren,  is  this:  If  we  thin  before  the  pit  hardens, 
we  remove  from  the  tree  the  necessity  of  forming  the 
useless  crop  of  pits,  and  the  extra  vitality  is  thrown 
into  the  remaining  fruit.  With  this  extra  vital 
power,  the  fruit  is  belter  able  to  withstand  adversi- 
ties, and  in  the  end,  better  results  are  obtained  on 
an  average.  Some  years  young  fruit  will  drop  and 
leave  a  light  crop,  no  matter  how  heavy  the  yield 
promises  to  be.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  imperfect 
pollination. 

All  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  noticed  before  the  pit  has 
hardened  or  even  formed,  what  a  wonderful  differ- 
ence there  is  in  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  fruit 
on  two  trees,  where  one  has  been  thinned  by  hand 
or  otherwise,  and  the  other  left  to  bear  its  burden, 
this  goes  to  prove  that  the  sooner  the  superfluous 
fruit  is  removed  before  the  pit  hardens,  the  better 
it  is  for  the  fruit  that  makes  the  cro]),  and  conse- 
quently the  tree  itself. 

This  leads  to  the  question.  How  shall  we  thin?  How 
much  shall  we  leave  on  the  tree?  That,  no  doubt, 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  use 
to  which  you  put  your  fruit.  If  you  sell  to  canners, 
it  seems  impossible  to  get  it  too  large;  if  you  cal- 
culate to  ship  your  fruit  green,  its  size  depends  upon 
the  demands  of  the  market.  Some  of  the  northern 
green  fruit  shippers  were  very  much  surprised  and 
disgusted  to  find  that  the  immense  peaches  and 
pears  they  shipped  to  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
markets  did  not  bring  as  good  returns  as  their 


medium  sized  fruit,  though  they  arrived  in  equally 
as  good  condition. 

The  question  is.  How  far  apart  on  the  limb  shall 
we  leave, — peaches  for  instance?  Six  or  eight 
inches,  I  should  say,  is  close  enough.  It  takes  cour- 
age to  do  this  if  you  have  not  seen  the  result  of  such 
thinning. 

You  start  out  with  a  firm  resolution  to  thin  to 
eight  inches,  and  wind  up  with  an  average  of  four  or 
five  inches.  This  will  not  do.  It  will  pay  you  better 
to  hire  a  man  who  has  a  grudge  against  you  to  do 
your  thinning.  Let  those  who  are  doubtful  try  an 
experiment  on  a  row  of  trees.  Count  the  number  of 
linear  feet  of  fruit-bearing  limbs  on  a  tree  and  cal- 
culate twelve  one-half  pound  peaches  to  every  eight 
feet.  I  think  you  will  conclude  you  are  getting 
your  share.  Of  course  a  rule  that  will  apply  to 
one  orchard  may  not  apply  to  another;  the  rule  you 
follow  for  one  tree  may  not  do  for  the  next  one  in  the 
same  row. 

The  amount  of  thinning  is  as  varied  as  that  of 
pruning.  A  man  must  have  two  or  three  years  ex- 
perience with  his  orchard  in  order  to  know  how  to 
thin  each  tree,  and  if  he  is  a  success  even  then,  you 
can  mark  him  down  an  extraordinary  man. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  some  of 
the  Pomona  fruit  growers  have  made  a  specialty  of 
raising  pits  during  the  last  season,  and  had  I  not 
happened  to  have  seen  peaches  grown  in  the  Pomona 
valley,  that  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  and  had  I  not 
known  something  about  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
caring  for  them,  I  should  have  decided  that  a  south- 
ern Californian  must  hunt  favorite  localities  in  which 
to  raise  his  peaches.  As  it  is,  I  know  we  can  raise 
a  first-class  peach  most  anywhere  in  the  valley  if  we 
prune  and  thin  with  a  bold  hand.  It  takes  courage, 
until  we  learn  the  business,  to  pick  thirty  green 
peaches  from  a  limb  and  leave  but  two  mature,  but 
it  is  sometimes  necessary. 

Apricots  in  the  northern  citrus  belt  do  not  need  to 
be  thinned  so  severely  as  peaches,  yet  if  the  past 
season's  crop  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  this  country 
can  do  with  that  fruit,  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  that  respect,  according  to  a  northern  grower's 
idea. 

When  all  the  canners  refuse  to  buy  a  peach  that 
measures  less  than  2J  inches  in  diameter,  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  our  trees  and  our  market.  Both  will 
be  in  a  healthier  condition.  The  sooner  we  have  a 
local  Horticultural  Society,  with  monthly  meetings 
at  some  regular  place  to  convence,  the  sooner  will 
this  condition  of  affairs  come  around. 


Cherry  Growing  in  Santa  Clara  Valley. 


H.  G.  Keesling  of  San  Jose  gives  the  <'ii1ifi>nii<( 

f'iiJ/ii(i/iir  a  sketch  of  his  views  on  the  cherry  crop 

in  answer  to  questions  as  follows: 

What  are  the  three  most  iwpular  varieties,  and  why  are 
they  considered  so  ; 

Black  Tartarian,  Royal  Ann  and  Black  Repub- 
lican. They  are  all  three  good  in  quality  and 
excellent  shippers.  A  cherry  that  will  not  ship  long 
distances  must  be  discarded,  for  our  local  markets 
are  always  glutted. 

Which  variety  bears  the  best  and  what  is  the  average  yield 
per  tree  for  the  three  varieties  < 

The  Royal  Ann  is  the  heaviest  bearer;  some  trees 
in  this  section  have  borne  over  1000  pounds  per  tree, 
but  these  are  great  exceptions.  Probably  200  to 
300  pounds  of  Royal  Ann  and  100  to  150  of  Tartarian 
and  Republican  is  a  fair  average  yield. 

What  was  the  average  price  received  for  the  fruit  the  past 
season  ?  , 

I  suppose  you  mean  net  price  to  us  from  Eastern 
shipments.  As  we  are  among  the  heaviest  shippers 
from  this  point,  our  receipts  will  probably  be  aver- 
age. They  were  about  twenty-three  cents  per  box, 
out  of  which  we  must  pay  for  picking,  boxes  and 
packing  box. 

There  was  no  material  difference  in  prices  of  the 
different  varieties. 

What  was  the  amount  of  cherries  sent  East,  and  what  pro- 
portion was  consumed  for  canning  purposes' 

About  175  cars,  or  3,938,225  pounds,  were  shipped 
East  from  San  Jose  the  past  season.  The  amount 
canned  was  nominal  this  year;  last  year  2,279,205 
pounds,  or  115  carloads,  were  canned. 

At  what  age  does  a  cherry  tree  come  into  bearing,  and  are 
they  a  long  or  short  lived  tree  in  California; 

Black  Tartarian,  five  years;  Royal  Ann,  eight 
years;  and  Black  Republican,  five  years.  They  are 
not  generally  considered  a  long  lived  tree. 

What  variety  of  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the  cherry  ? 

Deep  sandy  loam,  or  what  we  call  here  "sediment 
land."  Heavy,  hard  soils  will  not  do  for  cherries. 
They  are  a  tender  tree,  particular  as  to  location  and 
easily  injured  by  drouth. 

Mr.  Keesling  adds  as  follows  ;  In  addition  to  the 
answers  in  cherry  questions,  permit  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  any  of  your  readers  who  may  contem- 
plate planting  a  cherry  orchard  to  some  facts  re- 
garding the  growing  and  marketing  of  cherries  that 
have  come  to  me  in  about  twenty  years'  experience. 

That  Santa  Clara  county  produces  the  best  cher- 
ries in  the  world  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know.    The  cost  of  producing 


cherries  is  somewhat  more  than  other  fruits.  The 
trees  cost  more  to  begin  with  and  are  longer  coming 
into  bearing  than  apricot,  peach  or  prune.  They 
are  very  expensive  to  pick  and  prepare  for  market. 
They  must  be  marketed  when  ready  and  will  not 
wait  for  markets  to  clear  up  or  for  the  settlement 
of  a  strike  of  pickers  or  packers.  They  must  go  to 
market  in  refrigerator  cars  at  a  cost  of,  say  3|  cents 
a  pound.  With  all  the  above  to  contend  with, 
cherry  growers  have  averaged  fairly  well  with  their 
shipments  till  this  season,  when,  with  an  unusual 
crop  and  little  demand  from  canners,  disaster  awaited 
nearly  all  who  shipped  their  fruit.  How  much  of 
this  break  was  due  to  hard  times,  strikes,  fighting 
among  commission  men  or  overproduction  is  hard  to 
determine,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
great  many  acres  of  cherries  yet  to  come  into  bear- 
ing in  this  county  and  elsewhere,  it  would  seem 
prudent  for  any  one  who  intends  to  plant  a  cherry 
orchard  to  carefully  canvass  the  whole  field  before 
putting  his  money  where  he  may  not  find  it  again. 

I  have  interviewed  our  assessor  and  find  that  the 
number  of  cherry  trees  in  this  (Santa  Clara)  county 
in  1894  is  approximately  112,000—7000  more  than 
there  were  in  1893. 

In  this  connection  you  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  the  number  of  acres  of  fruit  trees  in  the 
county  of  all  kinds  foot  up  44,000.  Of  these  acres 
5H10  are  apricots,  9005  are  peaches  and  14,028  prunes. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Wheat  as  Horse  Feed. 


We  have  had  much  discussion  of  late  on  the  use  of 
wheat  as  a  food  for  farm  stock  of  all  kinds,  but  only 
short  references  to  its  use  for  horses.  R.  Boylston 
Hall  of  Chicago  seems  to  have  made  a  .special  study 
of  this  matter  and  has  collected  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  breeders.  We  reproduce  his  essay  as 
published  by  an  eastern  journal: 

I  am  much  surprised  at  the  comparatively  little  in- 
terest taken  in  the  matter  of  wheat  feeding  by 
owners,  breeders  and  trainers  of  horses,  more  par- 
ticularly to  light  harness  and  the  thoroughbred 
running  horse.  The  judicious  use  of  this  cereal  at 
the  farms,  and  in  the  driving  and  training  stables, 
will  prove  of  such  inestimable  value  in  the  results 
obtained  that  its  comparative  cost — even  when  sell- 
ing at  much  higher  figures  than  now  rule — will  cut 
no  figure. 

First,  ifs  use  as  feed  for  mares  carrying  foals,  one 
owner  and  breeder  informs  me  of  his  experience  in 
breeding  t  he  thoroughbred  horse  as  follows:  "  Three 
years  ago  1  began  feeding  wheat  to  my  brood  mares 
from  the  first  of  .lanuary,  and  kept  it  up  till  June. 
My  foals  came  stronger  than  in  any  previous  year, 
having  bred  to  a  limited  extent,  say  twenty  mares 
a  year  for  twenty  years.  Have  had  some  satisfac- 
tory results  for  the  past  three  years.  This  year  I 
began  feeding  wheat  in  September,  and  will  continue 
feeding  it  through  the  season,  including  the  term  of 
the  mares  suckling  the  foals.  I  teach  my  foals  to 
eat  it.  My  weanlings  and  yearlings  have  this  ration: 
Wheat,  ground,  one  third;  oats,  one  third:  corn,  one 
sixth:  bran,  one  sixth;allby  weight.  Hay  and  grass, 
as  much  as  they  wish  to  eat.  I  have  eight  year- 
lings, thoroughbreds,  that  average  fifteen  hands  and 
weigh  800  pounds  each.  The  largest  of  the  lot  weighs 
900  pounds.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  results 
that  I  shall  continue  to  feed  it  without  regard  to  its 
price  relatively  to  other  grains.'' 

W/it'df  (iikJ  Oil  Cake. — Another  informs  ine  that  he 
has  had  very  gratifying  success  in  feeding  wheat, 
and  says:  "  I  regard  two  quarts  of  wheat  and  one 
pint  of  oil  meal  as  equivalent  to  five  or  six  quarts  of 
oats.  I  add  the  oil  cake,  i.  e.,  linseed  meal,  as  a 
laxative,  wheat  fed  by  itself  being  found  to  be  con- 
stipating, and  I  at  all  times  mix  it  with  cut  hay,  cut 
sorghum,  or  cut  straw,  for  if  fed  clean  is  quite  apt  to 
cause  griping.  This  is  my  second  year's  experience 
in  the  use  of  wheat  as  teed  for  horses.  I  cut  my  hay 
with  a  Tornado  cutter  into  feed  averaging  one  inch 
long.  Of  this  I  give  each  animal  one-half  bushel,  by 
measure,  mixed  with  two  quarts  of  ground  wheat 
and  one  pint  of  old  process  linseed  meal.  This  I  con- 
sider a  full  feed  for  an  ordinary  work  horse  on  the 
farm.  My  stallions  I  now  feed  twice  each  day  half 
of  the  above  quantity  of  wheat,  but  at  eaeh  feed  the 
same  quantity  (one  half  bushel)  of  cut  hay  or  sorghum. 
My  sucklings  I  now  feed  twice  each  day  one  quart  of 
ground  wheat  and  a  little  oil  meal  at  each  feed,  with 
as  much  of  the  cut  hay  as  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
When  weaned  the  ration  will  be  made  .slightly  richer 
in  wheat  meal. " 

The  stock  that  this  gentleman  is  feeding  is  of  the 
trotting  strains  of  blood,  and  he  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  his  experience  in  the  use  of  wheat.  He 
writes  me  his  sucklings— five  months  of  age  are  the 
average  when  he  wrote — are  all  doing  well,  and  as 
soon  as  weaned  he  shall  increase  the  quantity  of 
meal,  that  is  ground  wheat,  at  each  feed.  He  gives 
one  quart — or  its  equivalent,  rather — one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  ground  wheat  at  a  feed,  twice  each  daj'  to 
his  sucklings.    He  has  about  ninety  head  on  his  farm. 

Another  party  informs  me  that  for  horses  thin  in 
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flesh  he  has  given  them  one  pint  of  wheat  to  three 
quarts  of  oats,  haviiij,'  the  wheat  ground  not  too  fine, 
but  well  broken,  and  occasionally  he  mixes  in  a  small 
quantity  of  corn.  He  says  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing about  this  mi.xture  that  adds  energy  and  life. 
From  the  many  other  experiences  that  have  come  to 
me  since  looking  up  the  matter,  1  am  satisfied  that, 
gradually,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  wheat  can 
be  used  to  a  very  great  advantage  in  proj)ortion  to 
its  mixture  with  other  grains.  It  .seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  used  this  grain  to  any  ex- 
tent, that  is  equal  in  its  essential  properties,  about 
in  i)roportion  to  its  furnishing  as  much  of  the  desired 
qualities  of  health,  growth  and  strength  for  the  horse 
bred  for  speed,  as  the  ratio  of  one  quart  of  wheat  to 
nearly  three  quarts  of  oats,  both  being  taken  as 
to  measure,  not  weight. 

Niiti  !t!i  i-  Viihii  i,f  Whiat.—  li  seems  thus  to  be  con- 
clusive, that  wheat  contains  as  much  of  the  essential 
properties  in  one  measured  quart  as  is  contained  in 
nearly  three  measured  quarts  of  oats.  Now.  as 
the  stomach  of  the  horse  is  known  to  be,  com- 
paratively, not  very  large,  certainly  if  the  same 
amount  of  nourishment  can  be  obtained  from  one 
(|uart  of  bulk  as  can  be  obtained  from  nearly  three 
quarts  in  bulk  of  nature's  foods— as  they  are 
grown,  not  concenti'ated  preparations — one  would 
naturally  suppose  much  benefit  would  acci-ue  to  the 
animal  by  thus  relieving  the  stomach  from  being  re- 
ijuired  to  care  for  a  useless  quantity,  with  no  resul- 
tant benefit  to  be  acquired  l>y  digesting  it.  So  far 
it  would  seem  that  one  bushel  of  wheat,  ground,  mixed 
with  four  bushels  of  oats,  all  by  weight,  would 
be  about  the  proportion  to  make  feeding  wheat  a 
success.  This  would  be  just  one-third  wheat  and 
two-thirds  oats.  Occasionally,  in  fact  daily,  a  hand- 
ful of  oil  meal  is  good  for  horses  that  arc  used  for 
speed  purposes  and  genei'al  road  driving,  ll  helps  to 
keep  the  bowels  liealtliy  in  their  action  and  the  hide 
loose  through  the  fall,  winter  and  early  spring.  (!rass 
can  take  the  place  of  this  when  it  can  be  had.  Some 
parties  have  used  ground  wheat  by  itself,  not  mixed  i 
with  other  grains,  but  mixing  it  with  wet  bran  in- 
stead. From  the  best  information  obtainable  on  the 
subjcvt,  and  as  .so  far  shown  in  the  foregoing  ex-  ■ 
periences,  it  does  not  seem  to  strike  the  writer  that 
such  is  the  most  judicious  manner  in  which  to  use 
wheat  as  feed  for  horse  stock.  Particularly  so 
when  th(>re  exists  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many 
owners  Uiid  breeders  as  to  the  utility  of  bran  as  a 
component  j)art  of  the  food  of  a  horse.  Foi'  my  own 
part,  T  do  not,  and  have  not  in  many  years,  believed 
in  its  use,  and  have  not  fed  any  to  my  own  horses,  or 
to  those  that  1  have  had  any  care  of,  in  the  past 
twenty  years. 

('iii)/,(</  Fix  It/ for  /liicirx. — I  have  used  with  great 
and  gratifying  success,  for  horses  being  driven  and 
speeded,  and  in  training  and  racing,  almost  daily, 
cooked  oats  as  the  I'iglit  feed  for  each  day,  boiled  or 
steamed  to  double  their  natural  size.  Steaming  is 
far  preferable  if  a  convenient  way  is  at  hand  to  cook 
it  in  such  a  manner.  There  is  economy  in  this. 
Three  ciuarts  of  cooked  oats  will  go  as  far  in 
nutritive  results  as  five  quarts  of  raw.  Why 
would  it  not  be  a  good  food,  and  possibly  the  best, 
for  weanlings,  yearlings,  brood  mares  carrying  the 
foal,  and  brood  mares  suckling  the  foal,  to  feed  them 
once  each  day,  and  twice  in  cold  weather,  if  possible, 
oats  and  wheat  mixed  in  the  proper  proportion,  as 
given  above,  and  cooked  together  in  the  manner 
advised  for  cooking  oats,  and  for  driving  horses  such 
a  feed  for  supper  each  night  ?  This  need  not  be 
given  hot.  The  cooking  can  be  done  at  any  conven- 
ient time  during  the  day  and  fed  cold  after  the  water 
has  been  drained  off. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  indisputable 
fact  that  wheat  judiciously  fed  is  far  sujjerior  to  oats, 
corn,  or  any  other  grains  used  in  feeding  horses, 
mares,  colts  and  foals.  It  promotes  in  young  stock 
a  more  rapid  growth,  maturing  them  in  health  and 
strength  at  an  ealier  age  than  any  other  known  feed, 
fed  in  its  proper  pi-oportions  as  mixed  with  other 
grains;  for  it  must  not  be  mixed  by  itself,  but  must 
be  mixed,  and  must  be  ground,  soaked  or  cooked 
about  as  herein  dii-ected.  It  promotes  rapid  growth 
of  bone  and  muscle,  and  pi  oduces  less  fatly  matter. 
It  is  a  much  superior  milk  producer  for  mares  suck- 
ling foals,  to  either  ^orn  or  oats,  and  it  creates  more 
develoi)ment  of  real  strength.  Scientific  tests  have 
shown  tliat  wheat  contains  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  the  elements  herein  claimed  for  it  than  either  of 
the  other  grains  mentioned,  and  which  it  is  sought 
to  have  it,  to  a  beneficial  extent,  take  the  place.  It 
is  so  far  superior  to  the  other  grains  in  its  resultant 
benefits,  when  i)roperly  used,  that  its  cost  compared 
to  them  cuts  no  figure,  wht'u  its  first  cost  shall  be 
even  above  their  ])rices  in  the  market,  proportion- 
ately. Foi-  instance,  yearlings,  fed  liberally  up  to 
the  limit  as  directed  herein  of  wheat  ,  shall  be  found 
to  be  nearly  as  strong,  healthy  and  mature  as  two- 
year-olds  fe  1  by  the  usual  process,  what  figure  does 
the  slightly  increased  first  .lutlay  (granting  there  is 
such  an  increase)  of  money  cut  in  comparison  to  the 
acquired  results  ?  None,  of  course.  This  is  mentioned 
as  an  inducement  to  owners  and  breeders  to  use  .some 
wheat,  even  when  it  costs  much  more,  relativelj',  than 
corn  and  oats;  whereas,  at  present  prices  it  is  the 
cheapest  feed  that  can  be  had,  as  regards  simply 
first  cost,  and  not  even  figuring  resultant  benefits. 


THE  DAIRY. 


E.  W.  Steele's  Beliefs  and  Practices. 


E.  W,  Steele,  of  the  Steele  Brothers,  is  a  pioneer 
dairyman  of  California,  and  his  observation  and  ex- 
perience with  cows  under  California  conditions  is  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  younger  dairymen. 
We  have  heretofore  given  chapters  of  Mr,  Steele's 
exi)erience,  and  continue  now  with  the  sketch  of 
the  same  which  he  prepared  for  the  recent  conven- 
tion of  dairymen  in  this  city: 

/)';■(<(//»(/  ((;/(/  FinliiKj. — Tn  these  days  when  profit 
in  dairying  is  assailed  by  oleo  productions  and  by 
competition  from  its  extension  into  hitherto  un- 
occupied fields  all  over  the  world,  it  is  necessary  for 
dair\men  and  dealers  in  dairy  products  to  take 
counsel  together  to  study  the  business  in  all  its 
bearings  and  branches,  and  to  discover,  if  possible, 
and  adojjt  improvements  that  will  bring  increa.sed 
profits.  The  surprising  improvements  in  all  sorts  of 
dairy  machinery,  and  in  tools  for  handling  the  milk 
and  conveying  it  into  butter  and  cheese,  within  the 
last  few  years  has  so  far  exhausted  the  possibilities 
that  we  cannot  look  for  very  much  increase  of  profits 
from  improvements  in  that  direction.  Hut  in  liie 
very  foundation  of  the  business,  breeding  and  feed- 
ing, we  enter  a  field  which  is  not  yet  exploited,  and 
where  even  what  we  do  know  is  rarely  practiced  in  a 
persistent,  thoi'ough  and  practical  manner.  With 
all  of  the  thousands  of  dairymen  who  are  studying, 
experimenting  and  jjracticing  new  methods  for  in- 
ci-easing  dairy  profits,  and  giving  these  experiences 


and  pet  him  and  manifested  bis  gratitude  in  every 
way.  I  drove  him  on  a  few  miles  to  where  there  was 
water.  Though  hungry,  1  needed  but  to  speak  to 
him  to  bring  him  again  to  the  road  if  he  wandered  to 
feed.  The  extent  to  which  a  domestic  animal  may 
be  educated  on  natural  lines  which  thence  becomes 
hereditary,  if  understood  is  not  fully  appreciated. 

A  cow  cannot  have  it  in  her  disposition  to  do  the 
best  for  an  attendant  who  ill  treats  or  insufficiently 
feeds  her— who  does  not  give  her  kind  words  and 
appreciation. 

Milk  secretion  is  a  motherly  function  and  is  regu- 
lated by  food,  environment,  education  and  her  love 
of  offspring,  and  her  attendant,  on  whom  she  realizes 
her  dependence,  if  he  is  wise,  will  take  the  place  of 
her  calf  in  her  affection,  A  blow,  a  cross  word,  or 
any  disagreeable  exciting  cause  will  affect  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  milk  given  by  a  cow  at  once,  and 
a  continuation  of  disagreeable  circumstances  will 
have  a  pei-nianent  effect  upon  the  milk,  l)oth  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  and  subsequently  on  the  otT- 
sprin-,'.  We  have  afl  seen  the  ingeniou.s"  ugliness  edu- 
cated into  the  Spanish  horse  by  their  cruel  treat- 
ment from  generation  to  generation. 

l)>  It  I, ,1,1111  lit  ,,/  l)„;,)i  Bill  lis. —The  history  of  the 
development  of  our  leading  dairy  breeds  fullv  sus- 
tains this  proposition.  The  Jerseys,  the  Guernseys 
and  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  are 'mosflv  milked  and 
handled  by  the  women  in  their  places' of  nativity, 
and  they  are  always  treated  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness— are  almost  members  of  the  family. 

The  low,  level,  wet,  diked  land  of  Holland,  with  its 
abundant,  moist  and  succulent  pasturage,  has  bevond 
a  question  given  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  her  large 
size  and  milk-producing  qualities.    The  peculiarities 


and  discoveries  to  the  world  through  the  press,  it 

would  seem  as  though  the  subject  would  become  [  of  feed,  care  and  breeding  foi- long  year.s' have  mad 
a  hackneyed,  stale  and  oft-repeated  story.   We  must   tl>e  Jerseys  and  (iuernseys  what  they  are.  and  be 


consider  how  few  hear  of  any  improvement  irom 
one  publication  of  it,  though  it  be  in  a  journal  with 
thousands  of  I'eaders,  and  that,  when  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  interested,  how  often  and  insist- 
ently' it  needs  to  be  repeated  before  it  becomes  like 
the  alphabet  in  familiarity  and  ready  for  use  on  all 
occasions  when  re(|uired.  fireeding  and  feeding  are 
subjects  capable  of  such  infinite  combinations  that 
they  can  never  be  exhausted.  Their  investigation 
will  ever  repay  the  practical  man  with  valuable  dis- 
coveries and  surprises.  I  have  often  in  the  past 
heard  farmers  say,  "Feeding  is  breeding,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  hogs."  by  which  it  was  meant 
that  good  feeding  produced  good  stock,  which  is  true 
in  the  s(>nse  that  without  good  feeding  we  cannot 
have  well  developed  stock  of  any  kind.  It  is  also 
true  in  the  sense  that  a  persistently  well  fed  indi- 
vidual acquires  more  or  less  development  which  he 
can  impart  in  some  degree  to  his  progeny.  If  we 
can  admit  this  little  proposition,  and  no  fai'mer  will 
for  a  moment  tleny  it,  then  as  a  logii-al  and  inevit- 
able .sequence  it  follows  that  breeding  and  fei'ding 
under  tlie  most  favorable  circumstances  for  genera- 
tions will  produce  improved  types  of  all  kinds, 

/)i,iiii'siiriitiiiii  i,f  till'  Ciiir. — We  know  that  the  power 
of  the  cow  to  put  butter  fat  into  her  milk  depends 
upon  her  nervous  temperament,  her  contentment, 
as  well  as  the  food  which  she  eats,  and  that  she  must 
be  domesticated  and  educated  for  the  dairy.  Wild 
herds  are  never  large  butter  or  milk  producers. 
Nothing  so  surely  and  speedily  becomes  educated 
int()  our  animals  and  thence  hereditary,  as  results  of 
kindness,  and  special  treatment  and  feeding  to  de- 
velop the  qualities  we  desire.  If  our  animals  learn 
to  lov(>  and  not  fear  us,  they  will  soon  understand 
what  we  want  of  them  and  right  loyally  will  they  re- 
pay oui-  kindness.  Once  upon  a  time  a  partially 
broken  span  of  colts,  when  playmg,  got  too  near  and 
slid  into  a  deep  ravine,  where  they  stood  imprisoned 
several  hours  before  T  discovered  them  and  helped 
them  out.  The  ravine  was  narrow  and  covered  on 
its  sides  with  briers  and  brambles.  When  the  colts 
heard  me  parting  the  brush  in  looking  after  them 
they  signified  their  delight  in  whinneying.  although 
before  this  T  could  not  catch  them  in  an  open  field. 
After  this  they  no  sooner  discovered  me  in  the  field 
than  they  at  once  came  to  me  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  In  1877,  the  dry  year,  we  drove  cattle 
from  San  Luis  Obispo  into  Humboldt  county.  Sev- 
eral head  gave  out  one  very  hot  day  going  over 
Rattle  Snake  mountains,  where  there  was  no  water, 
among  which  were  several  old  dairy  cows  and  one 
two-year-old  steer.  I  came  along  the  next  day  in  | 
the  stage,  and  seeing  some  cattle  in  the  brush,  far 
from  water,  and  thinking  that  they  might  have  been 
dropped  out  of  our  drove,  1  asked  tin-  driver  to  stop 
and  I  found  this  the  case  and  that  they  were  famish-  j 
ing  for  water.  In  fact,  the  steer  was  already  crazy  ! 
and  would  dive  at  me  every  time  1  came  near  him, 
but  the  old  dairy  cows  knew  me.  At  any  rate  they 
at  once  got  up  and  started  toward  me.  lowing  pite- 
ously.  They  were  so  human  in  their  address  and  ap- 
peal that  it  atlei'ted  me  to  tears.  I  went  in  the  stage 
to  the  next  station,  procured  a  mule  and  bucket  and 
packed  water  up  the  mountain  from  a  spi-ing  for 
them.  1  set  the  bucket  down  as  near  tht^  steer  as  T 
could  without  his  diving  at  me,  and  then  threw  rt)cks 
at  him  to  get  him  headed  toward  the  water.  Directly 
he  smelt  it.  he  walked  up  to  it  and  drank  it.  By  the 
time  I  got  up  with  the  second  bucketful  he  was 
rational  and  came  directly  to  me  for  the  water,  and  | 
after  he  had  drank  it,  he  would  allow  me  to  handle  I 


yond  question  they  are  now  all  fixed  types,  and  will 
under  continued  favorable  circumstari'ces  reproduce 
their  seveial  charactei  isf  ics.  The  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  have  been  bred  for  the  dairy  for  two  hundred 
years.  .Surely  the  man  who  wisiies  a  profitable  dairj' 
cow  is  not  wise  in  his  day  and  generation  if  he  does 
not  avail  himself  of  all  this  stored  heredity.  This 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  milk  and  butter  received  of 
these  breeds  within  the  last  few  years.  I  am  aware 
that  many  dairymen  do  not  beiievc  in  these  lari'e 
records  as  attested  to  by  piivate  dairymen  and  herd 
owners,  and  think  that  the  tests  at  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago,  made  under  strict  test  conditions,  show 
exaggerations  in  tests  not  so  guarded.  That  there 
are  sometimes  exaggerations  is  quite  easy  to  believe, 
particularly  in  tests  of  a  day,  week  or  month,  as  th<' 
cow  may  be  gotten  up  for  the  occasion,  and  Will,  of 
course,  fx-  taken  when  she  is  doing  hei-  vcrv  best. 
But  I  think  it  is  undue  skepticism  to  throw  out  the 
long  tests  made  and  attested  to  l)y  reliable  people. 

Mr.  Sil  l /i  s  Iln/xti  ill  l{iroi  i/x. — 1  have  had  a  record 
kept  of  the  weight  of  the  milk  produced  by  my  Hol- 
stein  herd  ever  since  it  was  established.  It.  was  ke])t 
for  my'own  use  for  breeding  and  feeding  purpos<>s  by 
my  own  employes,  and  some  of  the  time  under  my 
own  personal  supervision,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
correctness,    I  will  give  you  a  few  of  them: 

Queen  of  Pacific,  in  two-year-old  form,  in  4(!1  davs, 
gave  14,7(IH  pounds  of  milk:  in  ten  months.  1(1,744 
pounds.  In  three-year-old  form,  18,0(14  pounds  in 
one  year:  17,878  in  ten  months.  Four-year-old  form, 
in  H-i(l  days,  18,]7H  pounds.  l''ive-year-old  foi-m,  IH,- 
84")  pounds. 

Lucy  of  Pacific,  two-j-ear-old  form,  in  one  year, 
1(I,2HH  pounds.  Three-year-old  form,  11,457  pounds. 
Four-year,  i:>,48(l  pounds  in  ten  months, 

Katie  of  Pacific,  two-year-old  form.  !t84(l  pounds 
in  H44  days.  Three-year-old  form,  1M,4S()  pounds  in 
one  3'ear.    Lucy  of  Pa(^ific  and  Katie  were  twins. 

Mabel  of  Pacific,  three-year-old  form,  in  2!t!f  days, 
IS,  1'):')  pounds.    In  four-year-old  form,  in  2!tS  days, 
12,480  pounds.    Tn  five-year-old  form,  in  •J7(i  davs 
14,288  pounds. 

1  have  other  records  nearly  equal  to  these,  and 
,^ome  larger,  made  by  this  herd,  but  I  cite  these  be- 
cause they  are  continuous.  At  the  tim(>  tlu'  first  of 
th(\se  records  were  made  the  Babcock  test  was  un- 
known. ,\t  the  jjresent  time  the  milk  of  this  herd 
tests  from  2.5  to  4  per  cent,  averaginir  about  2.8  per 
cent. 

I  am  now  having  the  milk  tested  monthly,  and  a 
record  kejjt  i>f  the  percentages  of  fat,  so  that  here- 
after I  can  accurately  compute  t  he  yield  j)er  year  of 
the  herd,  which  I  have  already  done  with  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  herd. 

I  have  madi'  close  estimates  l)y  genei-al  average, 
and  I  am  confident  that  my  Holstein  herd  of  about 
forty  cows  averaged  to  make  aliout  41.'>  jwuiids  of 
butter  each  during  the  last  year,  but  this  is  only  an 
estimate  from  the  weight  of  the  milk  and  general 
average  of  the  butter  fat  as  far  as  we  have  kept  it, 
1  only  give  ifc  as  an  estimate  from  imperfet't  data,  T 
think  that  a  cow  that  will  not  produce  at  least  275 
pounds  of  butter  in  ten  months  should  be  <liscarded 
from  the  dairy.  I  am  aiming  at  400  ]xun)ds  on  the 
average.  I  will  give  a  few  more  of  the  nf>1etl  records 
made  as  attested  by  their  owners  and  attendants. 
The  following  records  are  by  noted  Holsteins: 

Pietertje.  bred  in  Holland,  holds  the  cnilk  record  of 
the  world  by  H(».818  pounds  made  in  1887,  and  at- 
tested by  her  owners. 

Pauline  Paul,  another  Holstein  cow,  holds  the  but- 
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ter  record  of  the  world,  1153f\'  pounds  of  butter  in 
one  year,  made  from  18,6(59  pounds  of  milk,  averag- 
ing a  pound  of  butter  from  16.18  pounds  of  milk. 
This  cow  is  owned  and  record  attested  to  by  Dutcher, 
ex-president  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association. 
This  cow  was  bred  in  Iowa  and  made  the  record  in 
1890. 

DeKol  2d  holds  world's  four-year-old  butter  record 
for  seven  days  with  thirty-three  pounds  seven  ounces. 
Twelve  and  sixteen-hundredths  pounds  of  milk  made 
one  pound  of  butter. 

A  Jersey  cow  holds  the  second  yearly  butter  rec- 
ord of  the  world,  1047  pounds.  Her  name  has  es- 
caped me.  She  consumed  thirty  pounds  of  grain 
daily  during  the  test.    [Signal's  Lily  Flagg.— Sec'y.] 

With  the  records  of  the  Guernseys  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar. These  records  and  the  World's  Fair  tests 
demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the  thoroughbred  dairy 
breeds  to  convert  large  quantities  of  food  into  butter 
fat. 

W/n/  Then  Breed  IScruha  ^ — In  the  light  of  such  ex- 
amples how  can  any  intelligent  man  fail  to  see  the 
advantages  of  such  for  dairying  and  foundation  stock. 
To  develop  such  cows  from  scrub  stock  will  take  many 
generations  of  intelligent  and  careful  feeding  and 
breeding.  It  demonstrates  that  types  of  dairy 
cattle  have  already  been  established  that  reproduce 
themselves  with  great  certainty.  But  these  largest 
producei-s  are  exceptional  even  among  the  thorough- 
breds. And  even  the  thoroughbreds  to  fill  the  dairies 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  way  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  is  to  grade  up  from  thorough- 
bred bulls  from  milking  breeds,  such  as  Jerseys, 
Guernseys,  Aryshires  of  individual  merit,  and  whose 
ancestors  for  several  generations — the  more  the 
better — have  large  records — the  larger  the  better — 
as  butter  producers. 

There  are  families  within  each  breed  that  are  far 
in  advance  of  the  breed  generally  as  producers. 
Though  the  dairyman  that  uses  only  thoroughbred 
bulls  of  dairy  breeds  may  consider  himself  in  the  line 
of  progress,  remember  that  the  bull  is  only  half  of 
the  herd  and  when  potent  blood  is  concentrated  in 
his  veins  for  genei'ations,  will  almost  certainly  trans- 
mit it  to  his  offspring.  It  would  be  better  to  have 
the  great  milking  cow  too  to  breed  from,  but  that, 
at  present  is  not  possible  for  all.  But  every  dairy- 
man can  have  a  thoroughbred  hull  of  some  milking 
strain  of  blood.  They  are  so  cheap  now  that  not  to 
use  them  is  a  sin  against  their  own  interest — I  had 
nearly  said  a  ci-ime — similar  to  suicide  in  kind  though 
not  in  degree. 

I  believe  the  Holstein  bull  is  to-day  the  best  bull 
for  genci'al  use  to  develop  foundation  dairy  stock. 
They  reproduce  their  characteristics  with  certainty, 
having  capacity  for  food  and  making  good  use  of  it, 
strong  constitutions,  and  cows  of  this  breed  hold  the 
woi'ld's  record  for  largest  pi-oduction  of  butter  and 
milk  in  one  year.  The  best  Holstein  breeders  are 
now  breeding  toward  richness  of  butter  fat  in  the 
milk — 12.16  pounds  of  milk  for  one  of  butter  has  al- 
ready been  reached  by  some  of  the  thoroughbred 
Holstein  cows.  In  my  opinion  we  must  have  capac- 
ity for  a  lai'ge  flow  of  milk  for  large  feeding  capac- 
ity, as  well  as  the  nervous  temperament,  in  the 
coming  dairy  cow.  All  of  these  points  the  best 
families  of  Holsteius  now  possess. 

The  Ilolsteiii-Jersey  Cross. — I  know  by  experience 
that  the  cross  of  thoroughbred  Holsteins  upon 
thoroughbred  Jerseys,  and  no  doubt  upon  any  other 
good  cow,  is  a  good  one,  although  many  breeders 
advise  against  cross-breeding.  I  have  never  failed 
to  produce  an  extra  cow  by  this  cross.  I  am  milk- 
ing a  six-year-old  cow  now,  thus  bred,  that  last  year 
produced  ()(;2.75  pounds  of  butter,  as  ascertained  by 
weight  of  milk,  tested  monthly  by  Babcock  test  for 
butter  fat.  The  amount  of  milk  in  each  month, 
multiplied  by  percentage  of  butter  fat  for  that  month 
and  thirteen  per  cent  added  for  butter,  which  we 
have  proved  by  actual  test  by  weighing  milk  and 
computing  butter  fat  by  test  and  churn  many  times, 
we  hnd  the  percentage  of  butter  fat  to  butter  in  our 
dairy.  This  cow  came  in  again  in  August  and  is 
now  giving  fi'om  5(1  to  54  pounds  of  from  4  to  4.6  per 
cent  milk.  She  is  Holstein  color;  between  Holstein 
and  Jersey  in  form  and  constitution  and  milking 
(lualities.  This  cow  is  my  idea  of  the  type  of  the 
coming  dairy  cow,  of  whatever  breeding  she  may  be. 
In  her  two-year-old  form  she  made  on  the  average 
1.6  pounds  of  butter  daily  the  year  through.  She 
never  stopped  milking  and  came  in  and  immediately 
made- one  pound  of  butter  per  day.  Slie  is  now  in 
her  six-year-old  form,  and  from  present  appearances 
will  this  year  beat  her  previous  records.  I  have 
had  a  nuniber  of  Jersey  grades  that  made  300  pounds 
of  butter  with  first  calf,  but  my  grades  have  been 
larger  producers  than  my  thoroughbreds.  My 
thoroughbred  Holsteins  have  been  larger  pi-oducers 
than  the  graded  Holsteins. 

Row  to  Feed  (i  Cow. — In  my  opinion  the  coming 
dairy  cow  for  general  use  should  produce  about  50 
pounds  of  from  4  to  5  per  cent  milk,  and  hold  out 
well  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  To  do  this  a  cow 
must  be  fed  every  day  or  get  from  the  pasture  a 
fairly  well  balanced  ration  and  enough  of  it,  with 
grass  and  what  good  hay  she  will  eat  to  balance  the 
rations.  I  have  never  yet  found  any  ration  that 
will  produce  so  much  butter  as  an  abundant  pastur- 
age of  our  native  grasses  with  what  good  hay  they 


need  to  balance  rations.  Let  the  cows  decide  the 
quantity  of  hay  they  need.  Our  native  grasses  are 
principally  burr  clover,  alfileria,  wild  oats  and  bunch 
grass.  For  a  soiling  ration  for  cows  of  about  1000 
pounds  weight,  giving  say  about  35  pounds  of  4  per 
cent  milk,  30  pounds  of  ensilage  or  4()  to  50  pounds  of 
roots  or  squash,  and  what  good  hay  they  will  eat, 
is  about  proper.  After  they  have  had  grain  and  root 
or  ensilage '.ration  and  4  pounds  of  ground  barley 
and  4  pounds  of  ground  horse  beans  daily;  or  12 
pounds  of  grain,  one-third  each  of  ground  oats  and 
barley,  or  corn  and  bran;  oilcake  or  cottonseed 
meal — about  2  pounds — is  good  with  10  pounds  of 
grain,  but  this  is  too  expensive  for  our  locality. 
AH  of  the  rations  excepting  the  last  can  be  raised 
by  the  dairymen  themselves.  In  California  I  think 
that  barley  and  horse  beans  can  be  raised  the 
cheapest.  Many  other  good  rations  could  be  com- 
pounded, but  I  mention  these  as  being  the  best  and 
cheapest  for  California  dairymen. 

Feeding  for  Show. — W^ith  regard  to  the  immense 
rations  fed  to  the  great  Holstein  and  Jersey  cows 
when  they  made  their  world-beating  records,  they 
are  abnormal  and  not  business  rations.  They  are 
dangerous  to  the  cows  and  don't  pay  in  butter  and 
milk  production.  They  are  permissible  only  for  de- 
velopment purposes  for  short  seasons — say  a  year  at 
most — and  to  advertise  one's  herd. 

The  Jersey  cow,  Mary  Ann  of  St.  Lamberts,  dur- 
ing her  seven  days  in  which  she  made  36  pounds  of 
butter,  ate  a  ration  of  25  pounds  of  oats,  17  pounds 
of  pea  meal,  6  pounds  oilcake  meal  and  2  pounds  of 
bran — in  all  50  pounds  of  grain  daily,  besides  pas- 
ture. 

The  Jersey  cow,  Princess  2d,  during  her  seven 
days  in  which  she  made  46  pounds  12  ounces  of  but- 
ter, ate  20  pounds  clover  hay,  30  pounds  of  carrots, 
22  pounds  of  oatmeal,  23  pounds  of  pea  meal,  4 
pounds  oil  meal  and  1  pound  of  bran  —  50 
pounds  daily  of  grain  besides  the  clover  hay  and 
carrots.  The  cow  was  finally  killed  by  crowding 
her  with  rations  that  she  could  not  digest.  It  is  the 
contention  of  most  of  the  scientific  and  theoretical 
met  that  butter  fat  cannot  be  fed  into  milk — that 
rich  feeding  only  increases  the  quantity  of  milk. 
Farmers  and  practical  dairymen,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  that  fat  can  be  fed  into  the  milk.  Cows  that 
are  persistently  fed  rich  rations  increase  in  both 
quality  and  quantity  of  milk,  as  compared  with 
starvation  rations.  Even  a  mature  scrub  cow  will 
respond  to  good  rations  from  year  to  year  till  the 
full  extent  of  her  natural  ability  for  development  and 
her  power  to  consume  and  digest  rations  is  reached. 

Loral  E.rjierievre. — It  takes  a  COW  in  good  condi- 
tion from  ten  to  twelve  days  to  fully  respond  to  a 
ration.  Increase  of  milk  always  comes  first.  In 
looking  for  the  increase  of  butter  fat  by  feeding,  we 
must  look  at  it  by  the  year  instead  of  short  periods. 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  will  give  a  little  of  my 
experience.  In  1891,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  was 
feeding  rations  of  frcm  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
grain  daily,  composed  of  ground  oats,  corn  meal, 
bran,  shorts  and  one  pound  of  ground  flaxseed,  with 
hay,  and  later,  squash  and  roots,  or  ensilage — of 
squash  or  roots,  40  pounds;  ensilage,  when  fed,  30 
pounds.  This  had  been  fed  persistently  the  whole 
year,  except  when  grass  was  good. 

G rowing  AlfaJfu. — Alfalfa,  where  it  can  be  raised, 
is  perhaps  the  cheapest  food  for  cows.  It  can  be 
grazed,  put  in  the  silo,  or  cured  for  hay.  It  will 
grow  in  land  too  loose  and  gravelly  for  other  crops, 
if  irrigated  till  its  roots  strike  down  to  moisture.  It 
will  produce  several  crops  in  a  season;  wUl  grow  in  a 
di\y  season.  There  is  nothing  that  will  keep  up  the 
flow  of  milk  in  a  dry  season  like  it.  We  should  sow 
it  where  it  will  grow  and  keep  a  stand  where  it  can 
be  irrigated  by  patching  the  killed  out  places  early 
in  the  season.  Cultivate  with  a  spring-tooth  cultiva- 
tor. It  will  not  injure  the  roots  of  the  old  alfalfa, 
but  rather  thicken  them.  Continue  cultivating  until 
the  weeds  are  done  coming,  then,  the  land  being  fine, 
re-seed  the  missing  places.  Dig  wells  where  abun- 
dant water  can  be  found  and  pump  water  for  irriga- 
ing.  Find  and  develop  artesian  water  for  same  pur- 
pose. 


THE  FIELD. 


Alfalfa  Growing  in  Butte  County. 


D.  Sireeter,  Biggs. — I  have  been  on  this  coast  forty- 
two  years,  as  a  farmer  and  stockman,  and  have 
never  found  any  kind  of  grass  or  grain  that  will  fur- 
nish one-half  the  pasturage  or  hay  that  alfalfa  will. 
My  own  experience  with  the  crop  covers  thirty  years, 
and  for  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  had  from  iOO  to 
140  acres.  My  largest  field  is  on  river  "bottom," 
and  there  is  also  some  "second  bottom"  and  upland 
with  clay  soil  and  subsoil.  "Hardpan  "  is  found 
three  or  four  feet  down,  but  it  is  always  porous,  be- 
ing worked  by  worms  and  insects.  This  whole  valley 
is  underlaid  with  a  lava-bed  rock,  or  "hardpan," 
which  is  moist  and  easily  bored,  and  water  is  found 
at  twelve  to  sixteen  feet.  I  do  not  irrigate,  but 
some  of  my  neighbors  do  now  and  then.  Some  water 
for  the  purpose  is  provided  by  wells,  some  is  pumped 
fi'om  the  river,  and  some  comes  from  ditches.  In 
this  valley  we  bore  a  well  with  a  six-inch  auger,  fifty 


or  sixty  feet  deep,  fit  in  a  large  pump,  run  by  steam 
or  gasoline  or  horse  power.  The  irrigation  ditch 
furnishes  the  cheapest  water.  We  sow  in  February 
or  March,  after  plowing  six  or  eight  inches  deep  and 
harrowing  well,  using  twenty-five  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  covering  it  one  inch  deep.  The  little  birds 
are  troublesome  here,  and  make  it  difficult  to  secure 
a  good  stand.  As  .soon  as  the  plants  are  eight  or 
ten  inches  high,  they  should  be  mowed,  to  make  them 
stool  out;  and  it  is  well  to  let  the  first  crop  lie  on 
the  ground  for  shade.  The  second  and  third  crops 
may  be  used  for  hay,  and  for  pasture  through  the 
fall  and  winter;  but  if  the  land  is  clay,  it  should  not 
be  pastured  while  wet.  Two  or  three  years  are  re- 
quired for  it  to  make  its  full  growth,  and  often  the 
gopher  works  on  the  stand  so  badly  that  it  is  thinned 
out,  and  has  to  be  replanted  in  the  bare  spots  with 
corn.  I  have  tried  wet,  heavy  soil  in  Oregon,  and 
failed;  tried  heavy  "adobe"  soil,  and  had  little  suc- 
cess; and  I  have  some  alfalfa  that  is  thirty  years 
old  on  clay.  We  have  four  to  five  cuttings  a  year, 
and  six  to  seven  tons  of  hay,  from  a  good  stand.  In 
this  State  the  second  crop  is  best  liked  for  seed,  and 
it  is  harvested  when  the  seeds  in  the  top  pods  are 
full  size,  handled  as  the  hay  is,  and  thrashed  with  a 
machine.  The  hay  is  cut  when  in  bloom,  allowed  to 
dry  about  one  day,  raked  into  windrows,  cocked  and 
stacked  in  long,  narrow  ricks,  well  salted.  If  the 
hay  is  put  in  barns,  it  is  well  to  fill  them  slowly,  put- 
ting some  in  each  every  day.  It  will  keep  in  bales  of 
any  size,  and  200  pounds  is  the  usual  weight,  costing, 
to  prepare,  $1.50  a  ton.  The  selling  price  of  hay  on 
the  farm  is  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton;  and  of  the  seed, 
from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound.  The  straw  is  worth  only 
about  one-third  as  much  as  alfalfa  hay,  because  in 
maturing  the  stalks  become  dry,  woody  and  difficult 
to  digest.  Hogs  wintered  well  last  year  on  alfalfa 
hay,  and  the  pasture  is  excellent  for  them.  In 
March  I  put  sixty  head  of  stock  hogs  on  a  two-acre 
lot,  and  they  have  done  well  there  all  summer,  while 
the  alfalfa  grew  so  tall  that  it  had  to  be  mowed.  Ex- 
cept in  the  early  spring,  when  they  are  liable  to 
bloat,  the  pasture  is  profitable  for  cattle,  as  it  is 
also  for  horses  and  sheep.  Old  straw  or  hay  in  the 
field  where  the  cattle  can  get  it  is  ordinarily  a  pre- 
ventive of  bloat,  and,  after  the  rainy  season  is  over, 
there  is  little  danger.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  has 
cut  ten  tons  per  acre,  several  different  seasons,  with- 
out irrigation.  Land  that  is  well  drained,  and  will 
raise  corn,  will  produce  alfalfa,  and  I  think  it  well 
worth  a  trial  anywhere. 

John  S.  Hufchins^  Central  House. — I  have  had 
twenty-five  years'  experience,  with  from  100  to  200 
acres  of  alfalfa,  grown  on  river  "bottom"  with 
I  heavy,  sandy  loam,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep, 
[  below  which  is  water  and  gravel,  the  soil  never  be- 
I  coming  dry.  The  best  time  for  seeding  here  in 
northern  California  is  between  the  15th  of  February 
and  the  last  of  March.  I  use  about  thirty  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  sow  with  barley  or  oats  after  the 
grain  has  been  harrowed  in,  and  then  go  over  the 
ground  again  with  a  light  harrow  or  brush.  The 
grain  crop  keeps  the  weeds  down,  and,  after  the 
former  is  cut,  the  alfalfa  grows  vigorously,  and  pre- 
vents further  trouble  from  weeds,  producing  two 
crops  of  hay  the  first  season.  I  never  irrigate.  In 
this  climate  there  is  no  danger  of  winter-killing. 
After  the  first  year  there  are  usually  four  crops  of 
hay,  yielding  from  two  and  one-half  tons  per  acre  the 
first  time  to  one  ton  the  fourth.  The  best  hay  is  se- 
cured by  cutting  when  the  plant  begins  to  bloom.  I 
have  it  raked  the  next  day  after  cutting,  cocked, 
and  about  the  fourth  day  have  it  hauled  into  the 
barn.  The  second  cutting  is  the  choice  for  seed, 
after  the  first  year,  and  this  should  become  very  dry 
in  the  cock  before  it  is  stacked.  The  full  yield  is  at- 
tained about  the  second  year,  and  the  plant  continues 
vigorous  for  six  or  eight  years  without  reseeding. 
After  that  length  of  time  I  plow  it  up  and  plant  to 
corn  to  kill  the  foxtail.  Two  plowings  will  easily  kill 
it  all,  when  it  is  desirable  to  clear  the  land,  but  the 
roots  are  too  deep  and  large  tomake  it  a  satisfactory 
green  manure.  There  seems  to  be  little  difference 
between  the  hay  grown  without  irrigation  and  that 
which  is  watered,  but  possibly  the  former  is  some- 
what stronger.  I  have  cut  ten  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
on  a  tract  of  twenty  acres  for  several  years,  but  this 
included  five  cuttings  per  year.  My  alfalfa  land  is 
worth  $100  an  acre,  and  it  costs  about  $1  a  ton  to 
cut  and  haul  the  hay.  Bahng  costs  $1.50  a  ton;  and, 
while  the  size  does  not  affect  the  keeping  quality,  the 
weight  most  wanted  is  250  to  275  pounds.  For 
thrashing,  the  ordinary  machine  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  a  clover  huller  is  needed.  The  average  selling 
price  for  loose  hay  has  been  about  $5  a  ton,  and  the 
seed  has  sold  for  about  ten  cents  a  pound.  The  hay 
that  has  been  ripened  and  thrashed  for  seed  has  not 
much  value  for  feed.  For  feeding  farm  animals,  the 
hay  is  about  equal  to  clover,  but  for  work  stock  I 
would  prefer  timothy,  as  alfalfa  is  too  washy.  The 
pasturage  is  excellent,  and,  while  it  will  afford  about 
double  the  quantity  that  red  clover  will,  on  account 
of  its  rapid  growth,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  so  strong  a 
feed.  Twenty  head  of  hogs  can  be  pastured  on  one 
acre,  and  I  have  had  them  gain  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  pounds  per  day.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
young  alfalfa  is  growing  very  fast,  cattle  are  liable 
to  bloat  if  pastured  in  the  morning  and  evening,  al- 
though in  the  middle  of  the  day  thtre  seems  to  be  no 
trouble  from  that  cause. 
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January  5,  1895. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

A  Child. 

Old  signs  are  written  in  thy  tender  face. 
Desires,    regrets    that   thou   hast  never 
known. 

Thou  art  the  heir  of  thy  aspiring  race. 

Heir  of  a  trouWed  throne. 
Of  liope,  that  hardlv  dost  portend  the  morn, 

And  sadness,  that  has  si'arcely  guessed  at 
pain, 

( ;.Ki  talies  the  charai-ters  of  fate  outworn 

And  writes  them  fair  again. 
Tliose  little  feet,  that  scarce  the  light  turf 
press.  .       •   1  ^ 

Those  little  hands,  so  brown  wuh  wind  and 
sun, 

God  grant  they  tremble  not  for  wearine.ss 

Before  thy  cbusre  be  done. 
And  thou  shall  love  and  learn  what  love  is 
worth,  ,         .  , 

And  thou  shall  trust  and  learn  to  value 

And  all  the  sudden  mysteries  of  earth 
Shall  open  to  thy  ken. 
,,«**«* 

What  wilt  bo  Hying;    An  I  then  to3  staid  ! 

Can  I  not  smooth  the  mixiitative  brow, 
Flash  through  the  sun  and  flutter  through  the 
shade. 

As  birds  from  b  )Ugh  to  bough  ; 
What,  dost  thou  linger  ?   Ah,  my  dear,  how 
much  .     ,  , 

Thou  givest,  couldst  thou  only  understand  I 
The  kiss  of  childish  pity  and  the  touch 

Of  thine  absolving  hand. 


—Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 


The  College  Graduate. 


He  sent  his  son  to  college  to  store  his  head 
with  knowledge. 

"  I  need  a  smart  young  fellow  in  my  busi- 
ness house,"  he  said, 
'And  when  he's  educated,  why,  bein'  so  re- 
lated. 

He's  just  the  one  to  take  the  reins  and 
drive  up  to  the  head. 

'  They  say  he  quite  surpasses  all  the  fellows 
in  his  classes. 
And  I  reckon  he'll  think  nothiu'  of  my 
rather  taxin'  load. 
I'm  gettin'  old  and  weary,  but  it  makes  the 
future  cheery 
To  think  of  leanin'  on  my  son  adown  life's 
western  road." 

Well  he  trod  a  path  of  glory,  did  this  stu- 
dent of  my  story, 
And  they  dined  him  and  they  wined  him 
on  his'tinal  i-ollege  day: 
But  he  broke  each  rule  of  grammar  when  he 
spoke  as  with  a  hammer. 
And  his  knees  they  knocked  together  if 
you  mentioned  algebra. 

But  he  shone  forth  as  a  sprinter,  and  he 
trained  the  livelong  winter 
For  the  spring  and  summer  races,  where 
his  recoid  was  most  tine. 
And  the  old  man  looks  reflective  and  thinks 
college  rules  defective. 
While  his  son  goes  round  the  country  with 
a  jolly  baseball  nine. 

-Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Mrs.  Tyler's  Hard  Times  Dinner. 


The  chill  north  wind  swept  down 
across  the  Dakota  prairies,  roaring 
throuorh  the  leafless  poplar  trees,  rat- 
tling the  sashes  of  the  unpainted  farm- 
house, and  saucily  blowing  the  skirts  of 
a  brisk  little  woman  who  ran  down  the 
path  from  the  house  to  the  road. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Morgan." 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Tyler.  Thought 
I'd  bring  down  your  mail.  Knew  Ly- 
man couldn't  get  to  town." 

"  I  am  ever  so  glad  you  did.  We  had 
been  wishing  for  it.  Thank  you.  And 
how  is  Mrs.  Morgan  and  the  c-hildren  V" 

"All  well,  thank  you.  How  is  Ly- 
man getting  on  with  that  sprain  ?" 

■'Nicely.  Think  he  will  be  about  in 
a  week.  I  have  hard  work  to  keep  him 
quiet  now.  ' 

He  must  not  bear  his  weight  upon 
his  ankle  until  it  is  quite  well.  If  you 
need  help  let  me  know." 

"  Thank  you;  we  may  need  some,  but 
at  present  we  are  getting  on  finely.  I 
can  do  the  chores,  and  the  drouth  har- 
vested our  corn." 

"  I  know  how  that  goes;  but  you  are 
more  fortunate  than  many  about  here. 
You  have  feed  for  your  cows.  ' 

"  Yes,  we  have  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful,  although  there  are  only  small 
potatoes  and  salt  pork  in  the  larder. 
But  short  crops  and  chicken  cholera 
can't  last  forever." 

"Mrs.  Morgan  says  you  have  the 
New  England  'grit,'  and  that's  a  good 
thing  to  be  thankful  for  these  hard 
times.    But  I  must  be  going  on.  It's 


pretty  cold  for  the  time  of  year,  isn't 
it  ?" 

Mrs.  Tyler  looked  over  the  budget  of 
mail.  Several  papers  and  a  letter  for 
herself.  She  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
kitchen  door  had  shut  out  the  bluster- 
ing wind  and  tore  open  the  envelope. 

Five  minutes  later  she  stood  before 
her  husband  with  a  comical  look  of  dis- 
may on  her  fair  face. 

'■'Of  all  things!"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Beth  Cady  is  married  to  a  traveling 
man^Dunlap  is  his  name  and  they 
are  coming  to  spend  Thur.sday  with 
us  !" 

"Thursday  '?  The  day  after  to-mor- 
row ?  "  queried  Mr.  Tyler  in  a  puzzled 
way.    '' How's  that  ?  " 

"Why,  her  husband  is  traveling 
through  Dakota  in  the  interest  of  some 
hardware  firm,  and  she  is  accompany- 
ing him.  They  reach  Milford  Wednes- 
day night,  and  must  go  on  the  ne.xt 
night,  so  will  drive  down  here  Thursday 
morning  and  spend  the  day.  She  and  I 
were  great  chums.  You  remember 
meeting  her  at  our  wedding,  do  you 
not  '!  I  would  really  like  to  see  her, 
but  for  pity's  sake  what  can  I  give  her 
to  eat '!  1  don't  want  Beth  to  think  us 
poor  or  even  temporarily  unfortimate." 

"As  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Tyler,  smil- 
ing. "  Never  fear;  I'll  trust  you  to  dis- 
arm suspicion  by  getting  ii))  a  number 
one  dinner.  It  will  not  be  the  first  you 
have  gotten  up  out  of  nothing." 

■'  But  I  have  no  meat  excepting  pork. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  since  we 
lived  here  when  I  c-ould  not  roast  a 
chicken.  But  who  wants  to  eat  a 
cholera-stricken  fowl':'  I  do  not  dare 
cook  a  healthy-looking  one  for  fear  it 
might  be  just  coming  down  with  the 
disease.  " 

"If  it  were  not  for  this  miserable 
sprain  I  could  go  down  town  to-morrow 
and  buy  some  provisions.  Guess  I 
would  have  to  mortgage  a  cow  or  pawn 
a  dog,  though,"  he  added  bitterly. 
'■  My  pocket-book  is  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. " 

"  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Morgan  will 
go  to  town  again  to-morrow,  or  I  i-ould 
send  some  eggs  that  I  have  packed  and 
exchange  them  for  mciat.'' 

'Confound  this  dried-up  country, 
anyhow  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tyler.  "Can't 
even  raise  white  beans  here  !" 

"Oh,  yes,  we  can,  "  said  Mrs.  Tyler, 
cheerily.  Above  all  things  she  did  not 
want  Lyman  to  get  the  "blues." 

''Our  crops  were  pretty  good  last 
year;  and  that  reminds  me — we  have 
plenty  of  beans.  I  will  bake  a  jar  of 
them  with  pork.  And  those  early  peas 
I  canned  will  make  a  good  soup.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  enough  dried  pumpkin  up- 
stairs, left  over  from  last  year,  to  make 
a  pie.  Then  there  are  the  dried  apples 
Aunt  Abbie  sent.  Oh,  they  will  not 
go  back  to  Milford  hungry!  " 

■'  I  can  trust  you  for  that,"  re- 
s])onded  Mr.  Tyler.  "  But  don't  get 
worried  and  tired  out  so  that  you  can- 
not enjoy  your  friend's  visit." 

Before  she  slept  Mrs.  Tyler  had  taken 
an  inventory  of  the  provisions  on  hand 
and  their  possibilities.  The  dried  ap- 
ples and  beans  were  in  soak ;  the  dried 
pumpkin  also  was  gradually  softening 
in  some  new  milk.  The  next  day  was 
a  busy  one.  The  forenoon  was  spent 
in  cooking.  A  large  cube  of  salt  pork, 
partially  lean,  was  boiled  two  hours  in 
plenty  of  water,  gashes  cut  across  the 
toj),  sprinkled  with  pepper,  sage  and 
powdered  bread  crumbs  and  placed  in 
the  oven  to  brown.  This  was  to  be 
sliced  and  eaten  cold.  The  dried  apples 
were  combined  with  eggs  and  cream 
and  converted  into  a  handsome  me- 
ringue pie.  A  savory  pumpkin  pie  and 
a  frosted  cake  were  stored  away  in  the 
pantry.  The  pork  and  beans  were 
ready  to  place  in  the  oven  the  next 
morning. 

"If  I  only  had  a  turkey  or  a 
chicken,  "  she  thought  to  herself  more 
than  once.  "  It  seems  such  a  meager 
dinner  to  set  before  guests  !  " 

But  neither  Lyman,  with  his  sprained 
ankle,  nor  little  Jennie  with  her  trouVjle- 
some  tricks  of  "helping  mamma," 
heard  of  any  ungratified  wishes. 

I  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  brighten- 
ing u))  the  neat  little  home.  Thur.sday 
morning  dawned  clear  and  cold.  Mr. 
Morgan  drove  into  the  yard  earlv. 

I     "Did  you  ever  eat  rabbit'/"  he 


queried,  as  Mrs.  Tyler  came  to  the 
door. 

Oh,  yes  !  Lyman  shot  several  last 
winter,  and  they  were  very  good." 

"  Mrs.  Morgan  thought  you  might 
like  this,  "  handing  out  a  rabbit.  "  It's 
rather  early  for  them,  but  it  has  been 
so  cold  they  will  be  good.  I  killed  two; 
this  snow  gave  me  a  chance  to  track 
them.  " 

"I  am  ever  .so  much  obliged,"  said 
Mrs.  Tyler  gratefully.  "We  are  ex- 
pecting company  for  dinner.  This  will 
help  me  out  so  much.  If  I  could  have 
soaked  it  awhile  in  salt  water,"  she 
thought,  as  she  quickly  prepared  the 
rabbit  for  cooking,  "it  would  have 
taken  off  the  wild  flavor;  but  I  will 
parboil  it  a  few  minutes." 

The  table  was  laid  in  one  end  of  the 
kitchen,  as  the  house  did  not  boast  of 
a  dining-room;  but  curtains  were  drawn 
between  that  and  the  cook  stove,  where 
the  rabbit  was  simmering  and  the  beans 
baking  in  the  oven.  Everything  was 
in  readiness,  so  that  Mrs.  Tyler  could 
have  an  almost  uninterru|)ted  chat 
with  her  friend;  and  how  she  did  enjoy 
it !  And  how  they  all  .seemed  to  relish 
that  dinner ! 

"Your  Annt  Abbie  is  a  famous 
cook,  "  said  Mrs.  Dunlap,  as  she  i)a.ssed 
her  plate  for  a  second  helping,  "  but  I 
shall  tell  her  when  I  go  home  that  she 
never  made  chicken  pie  to  e(|ual  this." 

Mrs.  Tyler  glanced  at  her  husband. 
There  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
but  he  held  his  peace. — Waverly  Maga- 
zine. 

The  Dominical  Letters. 


The  Romans  used  the  first  eight 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  to  H,  to 
mark  the  consecutive  days  of  their 
recurring  nundinal  period.  The  early 
Christians  adopted  the  same  plan  for 
marking  the  days  of  the  week,  drop- 
ping the  last  letter  (H)  as  unnecessary. 
In  the  church  calendar  A  has  always 
stood  for  the  first  of  January,  G  for 
the  second,  etc.,  on  down  to  G  for  the 
Tth,  and  then  the  cycle  began  again 
with  A.  which  would  make  it  return  on 
the  loth,  the  '22d  and  so  on. 

Each  day  of  the  year  has  thus  its 
calendar  letter,  and  the  letter  which 
falls  on  the  first  Sunday  is  the  "  Domi- 
nical hitter  "  of  the  year.  February 
28th  has  always  the  letter  C,  and  March 


1st  the  letter  D.  February  29th,  or 
■'  leap  day,"  has  no  letter  provided  for 
it,  and  this  makes  a  change  in  the 
Sunday  letter  after  February,  .so  that 
in  leap  years  there  are  two  Dominical 
letters.  As  the  common  year  contains 
fifty-two  weeks  and  one  day,  the 
Dominical  letter  changes  from  year 
to  year,  always  going  backward  one 
place  for  a  common  year,  and  two 
places  for  leap  years.  This  mode  of 
representing  the  days  of  the  week  has 
been  uninterruptedly  employed  in  the 
calendar  of  the  church  throughout  the 
Christian  world  since  the  earliest  dates 
in  our  era. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

The  Russian  Emperor. 


Dr.  Wilhelni  Koerger,  professor  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  War  in  Berlin, 
writes  to  us:  "  In  your  paper  I  find  a 
short  article  about  the  title  of  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor.  As  this  question  seems 
to  interest  the  British  public,  allow 
me,  who  am  one  of  the  few  specialists 
of  Russian  language  in  Germany,  to 
give  a  few  authentic  statements  on  the 
subject.  The  word  'Tsar'  (for  thus  it 
should  be  spelled  and  be  pronounced, 
with  a  slight  addition  of  the  consonant 
'y'  behind  'r')  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  'Ca'sar,'  having  one  common 
source  with  the  German  word  '  Kaiser. ' 
It  is  the  old  Russian,  or  even  Slavic, 
term  for  King,  but  has,  in  this  mean- 
ing, been  superseded  by  this  '  Korol ' 
(pronounced  Karol),  which  draws  its 
origin  from  Karl,  viz.,  Charles  the 
(Jreat.  The  Hungarian  word  '  Kiraly,' 
meaning  King,  has  the  same  origin. 

"  'Tsar'  now  means  in  Russian  (1)  a 
King  of  ancient  history — Xerxes,  Ly- 
curgus,  Bharaoh,  etc.;  (2)  a  King  of 
fable,  fairy  tale,  etc. :  (3)  some  of  the 
dispossessed  Russo- Asiatic  princes;  (4) 
a  rather  colloquial  expression  for  the 
Russian  Emperor.  His  consort  is 
called  '  tsaritsa;'  a  son  of  his,  in  the 
same  popular  language,  '  tsarewich;'  a 
daughter,  'tsarevna. '  But  the  official 
words  are  '  imperiator,'  emporer;  im- 
peratvitsa,'  empress;  their  children  are 
called  '  weliki  knyas  '  (meaning  great 
prince)  and  '  welikaja  knyajna '  (great 
princess).  When  Peter  the  Great  re- 
turned to  his  new  capital  in  triumph, 
after  defeating  Charles  the  Twelfth  of 
Sweden,  he  was  hailed  by  the  metropo- 
iite  with  the  title  of  imperiator.  Since 


Three  Leading  Scientists 

Proclaim  the  Superior  Value  of 

Dr.  Price's  Baking  Powder. 

Scientists  are  devoting  closer  attention  to  food  product*. 
Recent  examinations  of  baking  powders  by  Prof.  Long,  Dr. 
Haines,  and  Prof.  Prescott,  were  made  to  determine  which 
powder  was  the  purest,  highest  in  leavening  strength,  most 
efficient  in  service,  and  most  economical  in  cost.  They 
decide  that  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder  excels  in  all 
the  essentials  of  an  ideal  preparation  for  household  use, 
Thev  write: — 

"Chicago,  March  28th,  1894. 
We  have  purchased  in  the  open  market  cans  of  Dr.  Price's 
Cream  Baking  Powder  and  also  of  the  other  leading  brands 
of  baking  powders,  and  have  submitted  them  to  chemical 
analysis.  We  find  that  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder  is 
a  pure  cream  of  tartar  powder,  that  is  has  a  considerably 
greater  leavening  strength  than  any  of  the  other  baking 

powders  we  have  ever  tested. 

Pkof.  John  H.  Long,  Northwestern  University,  Chicago. 
Dr.  Walter  S.  Haines,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
Prof.  Albert  B.  Pittscoix,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.* 


January  5,  1895. 
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that  time  the  word  '  tsar,'  till  then  the 
only  name  denoting  the  rulers  of 
Russia,  is  no  longer  their  official  title. 
In  some  congress  (if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  was  that  of  Vienna;  it  had  been  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that,  though  the 
Russian  sovereigns  had  the  imperial 
title,  they  were  not  to  have  the  prece- 
dence of  the  Kings  of  western  Europe." 
— London  News. 


The  Hog  That  Rides  in  a  Wagon. 


Rubber  Tires  for  Vehicles. 


Experiments  recently  made  in  the 
East  with  pneumatic  tires  on  road 
wagons  revealed  the  fact  that  on  a  per- 
fectly level  wooden  floor,  pulling  in  the 
direction  of  the  strips,  steel-tired  forty- 
four-inch  and  forty-six-inch  wheels  re- 
quired less  power  to  move  them  than 
did  thirty-two-inch  and  thirty -four-inch 
pneumatic-tired  wheels.  When  ob- 
structions were  placed  under  the 
wheels,  however,  the  pneumatic  tires 
quickly  proved  their  easier  draft.  The 
tests  were  then  applied  out  of  doors, 
and  under  all  conditions  except  on  the 
level  floor  the  pneumatic  tires  required 
the  least  expenditure  of  power.  The 
experimenter  thus  sums  up  his  con- 
clusions: 

"If  the  metal-shod  wheel  meets  a 
gravel  stone  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  that  stone  is  resting  on 
a  hard  foundation,  the  wheel  with  its 
entire  load  must  be  lifted  bodily  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  high  to  pass  over  it, 
and  this  takes  horse  power;  but  when 
the  rubber  tire  meets  the  stone  the 
vehicle  is  not  raised  perceptibly,  if  at 
all,  but  the  stone  is  imbedded  in  the 
rubber,  while  most  of  the  weight  is 
borne  by  that  part  of  the  rubber  which 
is  still  resting  on  the  ground,  and  the 
power  required  to  go  over  it  is  only 
that  needed  to  dent  the  rubber  in  one 
spot,  or,  if  it  is  a  pneumatic  tire,  to 
slightly  compress  the  body  of  air  which 
it  contains." 

This  explanation  is  right  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  every  man  who  has  ridden  a 
bicycle  over  a  plank  road  knows  that 
rubber  has  a  particularly  clinging  affin- 
ity for  wood  and  "hugs  "  it  in  a  very 
aggravating  fashion.  Asphalt  pave- 
ment or  a  pike  road  is  infinitely  easier 
to  ride  than  a  well-made  plank  or 
cedar-block  road,  when  the  tires  are  of 
rubber.  The  man  who  don't  believe  it 
can  learn  it  to  his  sorrow,  but  if  he  will 
accept  the  advice  of  the  writer  he  will 
avoid  plank  roads  with  his  wheel. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  broughams 
seen  at  the  recent  Horse  Show  in  Chi- 
cago were  rubber-tired,  although  not 
pneumatic.  Many  London  cabs  use 
india-rubber  tires  and  Russian  vehicles 
are  also  equipped  with  them.  Pneu- 
matic tire.s  will  answer  for  light  vehi- 
cles, such  as  buggies,  phaetons  and 
runabouts,  but  are  hardly  adapted  to 
the  heavy  carriages.  Rubber  tires  of 
any  form  are  a  great  luxury. 


Sorry  He  Spoke. 


It  was  on  a  crowded  Sixth  avenue 
train.  The  atmosphere  was  stifling, 
and  the  passengers  resented  the  ar- 
rival of  every  newcomer  as  a  personal 
affront.  A  baby  about  the  middle  of 
the  car  had  been  threatening  to  cry 
for  several  minutes  and  had  at  last  de- 
livered itself  of  a  prolonged  howl,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  nerve-racking 
screams.  All  the  women  looked  sym- 
pathetic and  the  men  apprehensive.  A 
variety  of  consolations  were  suggested. 
"  Poor  little  dear,  undo  its  hood,"  said 
one  woman.  "Let  me  take  it,"  said 
another.  "  Chuck  it  out  the  winder  !  " 
growled  a  fat  man  without  a  collar, 
who  was  fanning  himself  vigorously 
with  his  hat.  He  said  it  defiantly 
enough,  but  there  was  such  a  chorus  of 
feminine  indignation  that  he  was  glad 
to  get  out  at  the  next  station.  As  the 
train  stopped,  he  fought  his  way  on  to 
the  platform  and  stood  puffing  and  red- 
faced,  while  a  shrill  wailing  rent  the 
air,  and  a  chorus  of  epithets  such  as 
"Brute!"  and  "Beast!"  saluted  the 
ears  of  the  astonished  people  waiting 
on  the  platform.  The  fat  man  had  a 
guilty,  hunted  look  as  he  made  his  way 
to  the  street. — New  York  World. 


Much  has  been  said  of  the  railroad  pig 

Who  takes  the  whole  seat  for  his  gripsack  big, 

He  is  surely  a  pig  to  brag  on. 
But  nothing's  said  of  the  porcine  lord 
Who  runs  the  highway  to  his  own  accord, — 

He's  the  hog  that  rides  in  a  wagon. 

There's  several  breeds  of  this  selfish  pig, 
From  the  nobby  hog  in  a  stylish  rig 

To  the  low-down  swine  with  a  "jag  on." 
Don't  look  for  bristles,  they  may  not  show ; 
His  acts  declare  him;  you'll  surely  know 

The  hog  that  rides  in  a  wagon. 

Given,  a  place  in  a  narrow  road 

(He  is  driving  light  while  you  have  a  load). 

He  will  smile  like  a  human  dragon 
While  he  forces  you  out  of  the  beaten  way 
Into  mire  or  ditch  or  slough  of  clay, 

This  hog  that  rides  in  a  wagon. 

Sees  he  a  strip  of  country  lane. 
Where  a  smooth,  hard  path  is  the  footman's 
gain, 

Or  a  sward  one  loves  to  lag  on, 
When  he"s  past  there's  a  rutty  mudhole 
there, 

Though  footmen  growl  and  cyclists  swear 
At  the  hog  that  rides  in  a  wagon. 

When  winter  brings  snow  upon  the  ground. 
The  hog  in  his  element  then  is  found. 

You'll  know  him  without  a  tag  on  ; 
He  calmly  crowds  you  out  of  the  track. 
He  has  rights,  while  you  have  none,  alack  ! 

He  has  changed  for  a  sleigh,  his  wagon. 

If  this  hog  should  dump  you  in  the  mud 
And  with  vengeful  fist  you  should  seek  his 
blood. 

With  a  face  like  a  brazen  flagon 
He  will  assume  an  innocsnt  air; 
The  fault  was  your  own.  he'll  solemnly  swear, 

This  hog  that  rides  in  a  wagon. 

—Will  Templer. 


Little  Deborah's  Sunday. 


Deborah  stood  on  her  ti^jtoes,  putting 
away  the  shining  pewter  teapot  in  the 
tall  dresser.  She  had  to  reach  way  up, 
for  all  she  was  so  tall  for  a  little  seven- 
year-old  girl.  Sister  Abigail  was  hang- 
ing up  the  dish  pan  and  setting  away 
the  crock  of  softsoap. 

It  was  almost  time  to  get  ready  for 
church,  and  Deborah  could  hear  father 
backing  old  Dobbin  into  the  high- 
backed  sleigh.  It  was  three  miles  to 
church,  and  they  must  start  early  to 
get  through  the  drifts. 

"  Deborah  !  Deborah  !  called  mother 
from  the  buttery,  where  she  was  put- 
ting up  the  family  lunch.  Rim  up- 
stairs, child,  and  get  your  best  frock. 
Abigail  will  hook  it  for  you  and  smooth 
your  hair.  And,  child" — the  buttery 
door  squeaked  on  its  hinges  as  mother 
opened  it  wider — "spread  father's 
spotted  kerchief  under  your  bonnet.  I 
mistrust  it  will  be  a  blustering  day." 

Deborah  ran  away  for  her  dress,  and 
was  soon  arrayed  in  it,  and  warmly 
bmidled  in  hood  and  shawl.  Mother 
and  Abigail  put  on  their  big,  quilted, 
sage-green  hoods  just  as  father  came 
in,  stamping  his  cold  feet  and  flapping 
his  elbows. 

"It's  monstrous  cold!  You'll  need 
many  wraps,  mother;  and  isn't  there 
another  stove  in  the  garret  some- 
where ?  " 

"It's  right  here,  father,  all  filled 
with  coals,  "  mother  said.  Her  voice 
sounded  muffled  in  the  depths  of  the 
quilted  hood.  "I  got  it  down  before 
breakfast,  and  Abigail  blacked  it  up 
real  smart  lookin'." 

The  three  little  stoves  were  stowed 
away  in  the  sleigh  just  where  they 
would  keep  the  "women  folk's"  cold 
toes  warm.  Such  funny  fittle  stoves 
they  were  I  Little  sheet  iron  boxes 
with  holes  in  the  cover,  set  into  square 
wooden  frames  with  handles  like  the 
bail  of  a  water  pail.  The  bright,  live 
coals  were  put  into  them  at  home,  and 
would  last  until  the  noon  recess  be- 
tween sermons,  when  they  would  need 
to  be  replaced  from  some  good  neigh- 
bor's fireplace. 

Deborah  sat  down  in  the  buffalo  robes 
in  front  of  the  sleigh  with  father,  and 
mother  and  Abigail  behind  on  the  seat; 
and  away  trotted  Dobbin  over  the 
crunching  snow.  The  bells  tinkled  in  a 
subdued  Sunday  way,  and  the  old  sleigh 
tipped  and  jolted  in  the  badly  broken 
road. 

I  don't  believe  Deborah's  little  great- 
grandchildren to-day  would  have  known 
when  they  got  to  the  meeting-house; 
for  it  was  only  a  great,  bare  building 
that  looked  more  like  a  modern  barn 
than  a  church.  No  steeple  at  all !  No 
beautiful  porch  with  wide  steps  leadmg 
I  up  to  it !    Nothing  in  the  very  least 


like  the  church  we  go  to  every  Sunday  ! 

But  it  looked  all  right  to  Deborah. 
Only  she  could  not  help  shivering  as 
she  thought  of  the  long,  long  sermon 
she  must  listen  to  with  only  her  little 
foot-stove  to  keep  her  warm.  For 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  a  stove  in  De- 
borah's meeting-house.  Everybody  sat 
on  the  straight-backed  seats,  with 
their  feet  on  the  little  boxes  of  coals, 
and  maybe  tried  to  believe  they  were 
warm. 

Deborah's  little  great-grandchildren 
would  have  wondered   even    more  if 
they  could  have  followed  their  small  ' 
great-grandmother  into   the    church.  { 
She  pews  were  square  boxes  with  doors 
opening  into  them,  and  little  open  rails 
running  along  the  top  of  the  sides. 
Deborah's  head  just  came  up  to  the  I 
rails  as  she  walked  sedately  up  the  ' 
aisle. 

Father  swung  open  the  door  to  his 
pew,  and  the  family  stepped  in.  Oh, 
such  queer  seats  !  They  ran  all  around 
the  box  up  to  the  door.  Some  of  them 
faced  the  preacher,  and  some  were 
sideways  and  some,  like  Deborah's  own 
particular  seat,  were  squarely  back  to 
the  minister.  There  were  even  little 
queer  "cornering"  seats  in  some  of 
the  boxes. 

Deborah  sat  down  on  her  un- 
cushioned,  high-backed  little  bench. 
She  had  to  hitch  herself  upon  it,  it  was 
so  high;  and,  when  she  was  all  seated, 
and  her  little  footstove  put  under  it, 
her  toes  had  to  stretch  themselves  un- 
comfortably to  reach  the  warmth. 

She  turned  her  head  now  and  then, 
and  peeped  through  the  railing  up  to 
the  minister;  but  it  made  her  neck  ache 
to  look  up  so  high.  For  the  minister 
stood  way,  way  up,  almost  to  the  ceil- 
ing in  a  great,  tall  pulpit  that  seemed 
to  hang  right  in  the  air,  almost.  Up 
over  the  preacher's  head  was  a  large 
"sounding-board,"  like  an  enormous 
umbrella  spread  out;  and  down  under 
the  pulpit  sat  three  solemn  deacons  in 
a  row. 

That  was  the  "deacon's  seat,"  and 
Deborah  used  to  watch  dear  old  Deacon 
Twombly  at  one  end.  She  knew  just 
about  when  he  would  spread  his  blue 
cotton  'kerchief  over  his  head  and  go  to 
sleep.  And  then  she  used  to  listen  for 
his  mild  little  snores  between  the 
preacher's  slow  words.  It  helped  out 
the  time  a  great  deal. 

How  Deborah's  back  did  ache,  and 
how  numb  her  little  han is  were  before 
the  long  sermon  ended  !  How  glad  she 
was — though  she  tried  not  to  be — when 
at  last  they  all  stood  up,  and  old  Mr. 
'Bial  Davis  tuned  his  bass-viol,  and  the 
choir  sang  ! 

Then  the  people  went  slowly  out. 
Deborah's  "  folks"  went  over  to  Mercy 
Merriweather's  to  get  fresh  coals  for 
the  footstoves,  and  good  Mrs.  Merri- 
weather  insisted  upon  their  eating  their 
lunch  over  there  in  the  warm  kitchen. 
The  afternoon  was  just  like  the  morn- 
ing, only  little  Deborah's  legs  grew 
stiff'er  and  her  neck  ached  harder. 

It  was  almost  early  candle-light  when 
old  Dobbin  ambled  up  to  the  kitchen 
door.  Deborah  was  hungry  enough  to 
enjoy  mother's  good  supper,  and  tired 
enough  to  go  to  bed  right  after  it. 

How  different  it  was  from  the  little 
great-grandchildren's  Sunday  !  You 
see,  I  know,  because  Deborah — quaint, 
sweet  little  Deborah — was  my  grand- 
mother, too  ! — Youth's  Companion. 

Bedloe  Hogswoo  of  Upper  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  is  the  owner  of  a  mule 
which  has  been  taught  to  keep  the  flies 
off  the  baby  by  wagging  its  ears  over 
the  cradle.  The  sagacious  creature 
also  pumps  water  from  the  well,  carries 
in  wood  for  the  fire,  and  is  now  learn- 
ing to  turn  the  wringing  machine  at 
the  washtub. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Roast  Turkey  Stuffed. — Clean  and 
prepare  a  medium-sized  turkey  for 
roasting.  Cut  two  onions  in  pieces  and 
put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  two  ounces 
of  lard  and  color  them  lightly.  Soak  a 
pound  of  bread  in  water,  from  which 
press  the  water;  add  the  bread  to 
your  onions,  with  the  turkey's  liver 
and  heart  chopped  very  fine,  a  little 
salt,  two  puaches  of  pepper,  the  same 
of  sage,  a  pinch  of  thyme,  and  mix  all 
well  together.  Stuff  the  inside  of  the 
turkey  with  this  mixture,  sew  up  the 
opening  through  which  you  have  intro- 
duced the  stuffing,  and  put  it  to  roast 
with  a  little  butter  on  top.  Roast  for 
three  hours,  strain  the  liquid  in  your 
pan,  pour  it  over  the  turkey  and  serve. 

Turkey  with  Truffles. — Clean  and 
prepare  a  young,  medium-sized  turkey. 
Melt  four  ounces  of  the  fat  of  the 
turkey  in  a  frying  pan.  with  a  shallot 
and  a  few  truffles  chopped  fine,  a  pinch 
of  thyme,  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg,  a 
pound  of  sausage  meat  and  a  can  of 
truffles  cut  in  quarters.  Mix  all  well 
together,  and  with  this  mixture  stuff 
the  turkey,  sewing  up  the  opening. 
Roast  the  turkey  for  three  hours, 
putting  a  little  butter  on  the  breast 
and  a  glass  of  white  wine  in  the  pan, 
basting  it  often.  Serve  the  turkey 
with  the  liquid  in  the  pan,  strained, 
poured  over  it. 

Fruit  or  Christ.mas  Plu.m  Cakes.— 
Take  two  pounds  of  flour  dried  in  the 
oven,  one-half  pound  of  sugar  finely 
powdered,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  two  of 
whites,  one-half  pound  of  butter  washed 
with  rosewater,  six  spoonfuls  of  cream, 
warmed,  a  pound  and  one-half  of  cur- 
rants, washed,  and  mix  all  well 
together.  Make  them  into  small  cakes; 
bake  them  in  an  oven  almost  as  hot  as 
for  a  manchet,  and  let  them  stand  half 
an  hour  until  they  are  colored  on  both 
sides;  then  take  down  the  oven  door 
and  let  them  stand  to  soak.  You  must 
rub  the  butter  in  the  fiour  very  well, 
then  add  the  eggs  and  cream,  and  then 
the  fruit. 

Pith  and  Point. 


To  have  to  hoe  the  same  row  every 
day  soon  takes  the  poetry  out  of  life. — 
Ram's  Horn. 

Women  have  more  good  sense  than 
men.  They  have  fewer  pretentions, 
are  less  implicated  in  theories,  and 
judge  of  objects  more  from  their  imme- 
diate and  involuntary  impressions  on 
the  mind,  and  therefore  more  truly  and 
naturally. — Hazlitt. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  prosperous 
old  gentleman  who  had  sold  his  pork, 
"  you  say  you  hain't  had  a  square  meal 
for  a  week '?  "  "  I  have  not,  sir. "  "And 
you've  seen  better  days  "  "  I  have." 
"Used  to  move  in  good  society?" 
"Yes,  sir."  "Then  come  along  with 
me  to  a  first-class  eatin'  house  and  I'll 
pay  for  some  quail  on  toast.  I  want  to 
learn  the  correct  way  to  eat  the  blamed 
dish."- — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  I  love  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature 
and  art,"  she  was  saying  to  her  aes- 
thetic admirer.  "  I  revel  in  the  green 
fields,  the  babbUng  brooks  and  the  lit- 
tle wayside  flowers.  I  feast  on  the 
beauties  of  earth  and  sky  and  air. 
They  are  my  daily  life  and  food,  and — ". 
'  Maudie,"  cried  out  her  mother  from 
the  kitchen,  not  knowing  that  her 
daughter's  beau  was  in  the  parlor. 
' '  Maudie,  whatever  made  you  go  and 
eat  that  big  dish  of  cabbage  and  pork 
that  was  left  over  from  dinner  ?  I  told 
you  we  wanted  them  warmed  up  for 
supper.  I  declare  if  your  appetite 
isn't  enough  to  bankrupt  your  pa." 
And  she  collapsed. — N.  O.  Picayune. 
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Horse  Clipping. 


Clipping  of  horsos  is  a  growing  prac- 
tice and  bids  fair  to  extend  consider- 
ably beyond  the  class  of  horses  upon 
which  it  was  first  practiced.  Dr.  I.  S. 
Cattanach.  veterinary  surgeon  of  New 
York,  in  an  interview  with  a  New  York 
Jl.  rohl  rejjorter,  expresses  himself  as 
follows:  1  am  an  advocate  of  clipping 
horses  in  the  winter,  and  am  convinced 
thev  are  benefited  by  it  more  than  the 
majority  of  owners  imagine.  They 
thrive  much  better  in  conse(|uence,  and 
become  fatter;  they  do  not  break  out 
in  a  profuse  perspiration  after  ix-ing 
driven  moderately,  and.  in  fact,  they 
are  better  in  every  way  by  getting  rid 
of  the  heavy  and  superliuous  coat.  On 
the  contrary,  the  unclipjied  horse  that 
is  driven  fast  will  fall  away  in  Hesh, 
and  not  show  the  ambition  of  a  clipped 
animal.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  night  sweat  they  frequently  have, 
which  should  always  be  ])revented.  The 
late  and  much  lamented  Mr.  Bergh, 
many  years  ago,  stated  that  clipping 
does  not  hurt;  it  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  a  horse.  A  horse  with  a  long 
coat  that  has  been  returned  to  the 
stable  in  a  heated  condition,  is  liable 
to  remain  in  a  sweaty  state  all  night, 
the  hair  becoming  cold  and  clammy  on 
account  of  cold  night  air  and  draughts, 
and  frequently  lays  the  foundation  for 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  or  other  kindred 
diseases.  All  horses  should  be  clipi)ed 
at  least  three  times— fall,  winter  and 
s])ring.  After  a  drive  a-  horse  should 
be  rubbed  thoroughly  until  perfectly 
dry.  It  invigorates  and  produces  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  body. 

On  the  same  subject  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  London  Ijin  Stix-I:  .Inn mal : 
The  advantages  of  cli])ping  horses  in 
winter  are  many.  Notwithstanding 
that  some  object  to  removing  the 
horse's  coat  in  cold  weather,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  laws  of  nature,  there 
ai-e  sound  j)hysiological  rea.sons  for  the 
practice.  Experience  is  also  in  its 
favor — many  practical  men  maintain- 
ing that  to  clip  a  horse  is  equivalent  to 
giving  him  an  extra  feed  of  corn  a  day. 
The  fetlock  and  hair  behind  the  i)asterns 
should  not  be  removed  if  we  desire  to 
avoid  cracked  heels — otherwise  chil- 
blains. The  hair  should  be  left  on, 
which  from  its  non-conducting  prop- 
erties will  keep  that  part  of  the  limb 
warm  which  is  so  sensitive  to  chills. 
Of  course,  fashion  objects  to  leaving 
the  pastern  and  fetlock  clothed,  in  high- 
bred riding  and  carriage  horses  in  the 
West  End.  The  ordinary  hunter,  how- 
ever, should  lie  treated  as  indicated, 
and  he  will  be  all  the  bettei-  for  being 
unclipped  from  above  the  knee  down- 
wards. Hair  left  on  the  legs  of 
hunters  is  a  protection  against  thorns 
and  inflammation  of  the  skin.  Cart 
horses  are  better  left  with  hair  on  from 
the  coronet  to  some  little  distance 
above  the  knee  joint. 

White  House  Horses  Docl<ed. 


I  the  President  for  his  humane  senti- 
ments.   It  is  intimated  that  President 

i  Cleveland  was   also  opposed   to  the 

•  docking  operation  that  has  just  taken 
place,  but  that  he  was  overruled  by 
those  whose  desires  he  is  in  duty  bound 

I  to  respect. 

$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  ri'adcr  of  ibis  paper  will  be  pleiiscil  to  learn 
thiit  there  Is  ut  least  one  aieaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  beintr  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  HalTs  Catarrh  Cure  is 
talicn  internally,  acting  directly  un  the  blimd  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  ihe  system,  thereby  destroy- 
ins  the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  Ihe 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution 
and  assisting  nature  In  doing  its  worlt.  The  pro- 
prietors have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers 
,  that  thev  offer  One  Himdred  Dollars  for  any  ease 
'  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 
Address,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 
«-Sold  by  Druggists.  T5e. 

State  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  California  State  Veterinary  As- 
sociation held  its  annual  meeting  re- 
cently in  this  city.    The  following  were 

I  present:    Drs.  Thomas  Maclay,  Peta- 

;  luma;  H.  A.  Spencer,  San  Jose:  W.  A. 

I  Wadhams.  Santa  Clara;  C.  15.  Orvis, 

I  Stockton;  D.  F.  Fox.  Sacramento;  R. 
A.    Archibald,    Sacramento:     F.  E. 

j  Pierce,  Oakland;  A.  Robin,  San  Fran- 

1  Cisco;  H.  Fabri,  San  Francisco;  H.  A. 

.  Forrest,  Santa  Cruz;  A.  S.  Williams, 
Marysville;  .1.  (h-aham,  Fresno:  J.  H. 

,  Eddy,    Stockton;    J.    W.    O  Rourke, 

I  Stockton. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

j  President,  C.  B  Orvis,  Stockton:  R.  T. 
Whittlesey,  Los  Angeles;  secretary,  R. 
A.  Archibald,  Sacramento;  treasurer, 
D.  F.  Fox,  Sacramento;  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers— Drs.  Maclay,  Egan,  Spencer, 
Lemke  and  Graham. 
The  association  will  meet  next  year 

,  at  San  Jose. 


EXTRAjCHRISm 

lO  POUNDS  OF  OUR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

75=Cent  Teas, 

PACKED  IN  A  CANISTER,  FOR  $5.00. 
GIVEN  FREE 


Your  choice  of  any  of  the  fnllowing  BEAUTIFUL 
AND  USEFUL  PRESENTS: 

A  very  prelly  Ueeoralwl  Krejikf.'isi  S>1  of  18  pcK. 

A  beautiful  Engraved  Water  Set  of  S  |)cs. 

A  pair  of  Handsome  V;ise«.  l-»  in8.  hiph. 

A  iiairof  Elegani  Bisque  Kigiires. 

A  dainty  Fiv.- ( >  i  bu  k  Ti  ti-a-Teic  Tea  .Set  of  '.i  |m  s. 

A  set  of  China  Cake  Plates.  Cupids. 

A  set  of  Dainty  Tlilii  China  Dee.  Cups  and  Sauei-rs. 

An  exquisite  Dec.  China  Salad  Si>(. 

A  pretty  Dee.  China  lee  Cream  Si't. 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

52  to  .SS  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


/CTSJORSEBWNKETS 
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ARB  TUB  STRONGEST. 
Made  In  !230  Styles. 
For  either  road  or  stable  um. 
All  Bha)>e8.  Hizes  and  qualitiea. 
"Wm.  AvHh-**  A  Sons,  Philada, 


A  recent  dispatch  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  says:  All  of  the  horses  in  the 
Presidential  stables  here  have  their  tails 
docked.  The  discovery  of  the  fact  has 
caused  some  excitement  among  the  class 
of  persons  who  deprecate  such  a  rad- 
ical departure  from  the  long-tailed 
fashion  that  has  prevailed  among  the 
White  House  horses  since  the  days  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  has  always  been 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  rule  of 
humanity  and  dignity  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  ride  beliind  horses  with 
howing  manes  and  tails,  and  the 
persons  who  are  responsible  for  the 
present  concession  to  fashion  will,  no 
doubt,  be  severely  criticised. 

During  President  Grant's  second  ad- 
ministration thedockingof  horses'  tails 
was  considered  the  proper  thing  among 
those  who  set  the  '"court"  styles,  and 
a  persistent  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
tain Gen.  Grant's  consent  to  the  ab- 
breviation of  the  tails  of  his  favorite 
roadster,  "  Cincinnatus.  "  and  the  other 
line  horses  in  his  stable.  The  General, 
however,  regarded  docking  as  cruel 
and  the  long,  flowing  tail  as  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  he  refused  to  be  persuaded. 
The  local  society  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals  thereupon  passed 
^'propriate   resolutions  commending 


ANNUAL  mEEXING. 


The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  GRANGERS"  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
I  for  the  eleetion  of  Direetors  for  Ihe  ensuing  year, 
will  take  place  at  Ihe  office  of  the  Bank,  iti  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  Slate  of  California,  on 
TUESDAY,  the  8th  day  of  Januarv.  1M).'>,  ai 
o  clock  P.  M.  A  LHKRT  MONTPELLIER, 

Cashier  and  Manager. 
San  Francisco.  December  4th,  18SM. 


f\  IN  I  i-i  u  r 

PuHttioii   as    >lHiiHg;er   on   a    Imtj^v  Farm. 

Thorough  ;iequaintaneo  Willi  Stock  Kaising.  Dairy 
Business,  fieneral  Fariuiiig.  Rxperleiiee  in  foreign 
countries;  French.  Knglisli.  (iernian  correspond 
ence:  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  in  Gennauy.  P.  O.  hox.  ISSo.  liakorstield, 
Kern  Conuiy,  Cal. 


LUMBAGO 


Co\/er  Your  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,   ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  F»/\INX. 

FOR  POULTRY   HOUSES,   CREAMERIES.    FLOORS   AND  WALLS. 

F».  Sc  B.  SHEATHIING  F»/\F»ER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


.SAN  FKANCI,SC«>,  CAI,. 

iNroueoUATEU  Apkii,.  1874 

<^^  i  \  r'S^ 

Capital  I'attl  I'p  91,000,000 

Keserve  Funt^and  Undivided  ProHts,  lao.OOO 
lllvlflfiidK  Paid  to  Ktorkholdem....      832. OOO 
— omciiHS — 

A   n.  fXJGAN  Prf>»ldent. 

I.  f;.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALHEI;T  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  Mcmullen  secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Kivelved.  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheal  and  Counlry  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  I.  isiu.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager. 

The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
andeconomy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  ■i\  to  iS 
l  i  nts  per  horse  power 
ylVV  per  day. 

'     It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine    is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
^  jH  of  lessening  the  risk 
' "        of    explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  ut 
^'^WSb^        '''>-''i  salary  needed 
t>i6mgj~^^       lo  oi)eraIe  it. 
^       ^.S.  .Send  for  circulars 

and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  ileale  Street   Sao  FraiielH4-<>. 

 THE  

Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

I  .\|)ril  IT,  ISSi. 


Manufactured  by  G.  I.IS.SKNURN. 

The  attention  of  Ihe  public  Is  eailiHl  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches.  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Iniijleuu-nt  w  ill  lake  up  and  carry  Its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  dei)osit  Us  load  in  biilU  as  ilesired.  It 
will  do  the  woi-k  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  f'.irrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  us«j  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

UTThis  Scraper  Is  all  Steel-the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four- horse.  »40;  Sleel.  In  o-horse, 
931.    Address  all  orilers  it» 

G,  LISSETOEH,  STOCKTOH,  CAL. 


POTATO  MACHINERY!  Iff  j^l^ 


\Vi'  inunufael ure  the  eelebrateii  .\spin\vall  I'otatii  I'lanler,  A--pinwall  l'i)tati>  (  utter. 
Aspiiiwall  Paris  (ireeti  Spriiililer.  ed-.  Every  iMai-liiiio  wiirraiiled.  Tlie.se  niaeliines 
great  Iv  refluec  llie  cci-l  nf  r.-ii-.iir_'  pi.latoes.    Seud  I'or  Free  llliiolraled  <'iiliil<>:rii<' 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  Ca.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

IIOOKUK  &  CO.,  Agents,  10  and  18  Drumm  Street,  ,San  FraDrlsco,  Cal. 


Busln« 

24  Post  Street, 


'SS  College^, 

-      -      -      San  Fran<"ls<'0. 


Store  Your  Grain  \7V/he-re-  Your  Best  -^sssssm— ^ 
"-^-aas^^ Interests  \A/iII  Al\A/ays  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 (IF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association,  foiiLyttY/iiit)  ^jock  m. 


FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

ThlsCoilegre  InstnictB  in  Shortliaml.  Tyi>*'-WriliiiK. 
Bookkeepinp.  Teleerr;ii>li.v.  PtMunanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  Eng-lifth  braiieheH,  and  cverytlilng^  pertalnin»r 
to  buHlnofiS.  for  full  hIx  inontlis.  We  hav*^  8txie*-n 
tt'achorH  and  g-ivL' linHvldoal  iristrnction  to  all  onr 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Enpneering 

Has  been  eBtabllHlieil  uudcr  a  thoroug'hly  qualified 
InBtructor.  The  oonrst*  1h  tliorouphly  practical. 
Send  for  rircvil.-ir.  C.  S.  HALKY.  Sco. 


F-ORT  COSTA. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  uccommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Nll'KS'  new  manual  and  rt-fcrfnco  book  on  HubjeclH 
connected  with  suceossfnl  Poultry  and  Stock  RalB- 
Inp  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  Nuw  Edltlou.  over  lOll 
papeB.  profxisely  IHuBtratod  with  handsome,  lifelike 
lllutilrations -of  the  different  vari«-tle8  of  Poultry 
;in»l  LivfSlork.  Price.  poHtpaid.  i>0  ct-nlH.  AddreHM 
PACIFIC  lUJKAL  PRESS  onice.  Sau  Francisco.  Cal. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  lesa  In  this  directory  at  SOo  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


NEW  P^CE  CATALOGUE 

And  Guide  to  Poultry  Eaisers  for  1895. 

over  131}  tinti  illuHtrjitioiib  sliow- 
inK  a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  iu  the 
west.  Gives  best  plans  for  poultr.v  houses, 
eure  remed ies and  recipos  for  all  disetiBeH, 
also  valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden  sent  for  only  10  cents. 

John Bauscher,  Jr., P.O.  Boxeii.rreeport,  111. 


K.  II.  HIIKKK,  (Kli  Market  .St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
Httjins;  Gratie  Milch  Cowh.    Fine  Pigs. 


JKK.SKY.S— The  best  A.  J.  C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale 


I'.  11.  IVHJKrHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Brcederof 
.Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  licrkshire  Hogs. 


M.  I).  HOPKINS,  Pelahirna,  Registered  .Shorthoi-n 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  for  Htile. 


•KTElt  .SAXK  <t  SON,  Lick  House,  S  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  BfeedefH,  ftn-  past  21  yetirs,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Hoi  si'S.  .Slieeu  and  Hogs. 


JKItSKVS  AND  HOI.STKINS,  from  the  best  Bnt- 
ter  and  Milk  Stock;  aNo  Thoi-onglibred  Hogs  and 
Poulti-v.  William  Niles  *  «;«.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Kst.ahliHhed  in  IHTO. 


Poultry. 


.1.  \V.  roKtiKl'S.  Santa  Crtiz.  Cal..  has  the  best 
slocked  ;iHil  equipped  poultry  laiiclj  un  llie 
P.acltic  coast,  and  makes  ,1  speeially  of  li.ii  reil  P. 
Rocks.  Urown  Let'horji.s.  lilack  MIoorc.-ls.  I'ekin 
Diieka.  Sev(;iity  ai'res  to  Leghoi-ns.  six  .-icres  to 
Mlnorctis.  and  my  licimi'  rancli  to  Han-ed  P.  Rocks 
and  Pekln  Ducks.  I  guarantee  satisfaction  in 
every  order.  Exlil  Ijll  ion  l)lrils  and  bi'eedlng  slock. 
Eggs  for  K.I  li'.    Kef,  reiic'.-.  I'l-iiple's  B.-ink. 

HUFF  LK<iH<>ICNS.  Thoroughbred  young  Stock 
for  sale.  Kggs.  Jl,  ^'i  and  *;!  per  i:i.  C.  W.  U.ansen, 
San  Maleo,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  Nl  l,KS  &<;0.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
.•111  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs, 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARiVl,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  fortUiiBtrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


WKLLINiiTON'S 

for  poultr.v.  Kver,\ 


1  .VIPRO\  l<;i>     Kiid  FOOD 

grocer  and  niercliant  keeps  it. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


R.  II.  t;RANK,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Soullnlown  Slieei).  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  ltURKK,tiaii  Market  St.. S.P.-BRRKSHIRKS. 

M.  MILLKK,  Ellsio.  Cal.    Registered  lierkshires. 

FORTY   IIKAI>   Herksliires  and   Poland  Chinas. 
Chas.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  (,'ai.    Box  28:i. 

J.  P.  ASIIUJY,  Linden,  San  Joamiin  Co,,  Cal, 
Breeds  Poland-Chin.a,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine, 

RERKSIIIRKS  ANI>  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dair.v  Strtiins  of  Jersevs  and  Hol- 
stelns.  Win.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  187(1. 

TYLKK  HKACH,  San  .lose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


To  Orange- Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing 


GUARANTEED 

absolutslj  eelf-regnlating  and 
to  hatch  90  per  cent,  of  the  fer. 
tile  eggs.  Self-regulating  Brooders. 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  worlcmanship  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  4c  for  large  ilhis.  catalogue,  tes- 
timoniaK  etc.  High  Class  Poultry 
*  Eggs.  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies. 
Peerless  Incubator  A  Krooder  Co. 


•    Quincy,  111. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Thoiisnnds  In  Suc- 
cessful Operation. 
SIMPLE,  rURFECT,  and 

SELF-REG  ULA  TINQ. 
Guaranteed  tohatcha 
laraer  percentage  oJ 
— -  ^   „  |,^f»rtIIeegg8.atlesgcogt, 
Loveit  priced    I    Mthan  any  other Insnbator. 

Klr«t  olaia      I     .,  Send8o.for  IUiiB.Oat«loe. 
Bauher  made.    II  Ctronlars  Free. 

8EO.  H.  8T AH L, T  1 4 to  1  aa  9. 6th  st.Qnlngy. 111. 


Not  Less  than  120/0  Actual  Potash. 

This  is  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Our  books  on  Potash  are  sent  free.  They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  sava 
VOU  dollars.    GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


MKVKK,  «  IKSON  &  <  <)..  -J  I  O  ISutter.v  .Street.  .Sail  I'ran.  is.o.  Sole  .\seiits  for  the  Ta.  hie  (oast. 


I 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  receivi  d  many  compliments  tor  our  herd  Irom  vis- 
itors at  the  Slate  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  rihbons 
and  won  II.  as  follows:  a  special ;  2  sweepstakes;  :i 
firsts;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Clioiee  Pigs  for  sale. 


P.  O  Box  6KK.- 


SESSIOINS  &  CO., 


1.0s  Aiigele.s,  Cal 


* 

*  HlllWl'iBMil  We  Warrant  ^ 
I'       mrSTilMfl       The  Reliable* 


ilNGUBATORSi 


^  ,  "7         1  \.  O    Durable.  Correct  id  Princlpl...  Uadrr  ^ 

?  fOWM  \^  V  »-v  ftt  World's  F»ir.  6cts.  Id  "tampB  for  T 

*  new  112  pa«e  Ponlttj  Guldi"  »nd  Cat*-  * 

loffUB.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.    B»^-Rwk  Information,  -k 

•k  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Quincy.  III.  k 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Uold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
WelLs,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
C-'attlehealthy.  For  milch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
iMiinhattaii    i- ood  Co., 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eg?s.    Ask  vour  dealer  for  it. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Cata- 
logue 

4ceDta'  0E0.1 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  ('hlcken.s  hy  ."^tPam 
Absolutely  self-reeulaline. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
au(lcheapesttlr8t-clus,s  flatcher 
In  the  market  Circulars  free 
KTEIi  «Sc  CO.,  Quincy,  111, 


Wetoer  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engines. 

Simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  eanli. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  al  lent  ion  a  day.  (iuaranteed 
cost  of  runuinK.  I  ci  iit  per  hour  per  II.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  MILKINU  STRAINS. 


CALVKS,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEA R-OLUS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Itaden  Station,  Sau  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  ('ail  Lar^fely  liiorease 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  ensajirlng'  in  the  chicken 
bUHlnesH.  Send  stamp  for  our 
e.atalofrue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
NeithiK-.  BIc.oded  Fowls  and  Ponl- 
tr\'  Ai>pli;oices  ?eni^rall.v.  Remrm- 
hi  r  the  lifHt  i.i  llu  Clifiipent.  PACIFIC 
IN(;UBATOR  CO.,  i:il7  Castro  St., 
O.ikland.  Cal. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

CO  yVl  F»     IN  "V , 

1313  M.yrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


JUBILFF  'lUBILEE,  JUBILEE. -The  late  Im- 
'  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  Is  a  perfect  self-regrulatlng 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  eystc'ni  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200.  :fllO  and  iiOO-efrsr  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  P.  WHITMAN.  Apent.  2046  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda, Cal.    Send  for  circular. 


F^RMNK:    fK.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Itnporler,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.  C  \A/hlte  Leehorns, 

S.  C  BroiA/n  Legfhorns, 

Barred  F*lymoijth  Rocks, 

Blacic  /Vllnorcas. 

Kggs,  83  per  13.-S»  «S-Send  for  Circular 


42  &  44  Fremont  Street 


San  Francisco.  Cal 


MIR  F>uyv\F» 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COnBINED. 


COTVVROUIND    EFNGIINE  ; 


With  only  one  valye  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

— -^^^^^MANUFACTURED  BY---^'^^^ 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  .season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  fi-om  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  8U-horse ;  Cylinders,  ».\K;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  lu  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4M). 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  In. 


635  .Sixth  Street,  San  rr;iii 


california 
CollegTof  Veterinary  Surgeons 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Sts. 


KeKular  Remtoii  ooiumnncet  the  first  week 
in  .lanuary,  I89f>. 

For;prospectus  giving  all  information  as  to  cur- 
riculum, fees,  etc.,  addi-ess  the  Secretary, 

F.  A.  NIEF,  B.  Sc.,  D.  V.  S., 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

BACK  Files  of  the  Pacific  Rdral  Press  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  $2.50  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  \  olumes),  $4.  Inserted  In 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  50  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


-WITH- 


f8^#|,  Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

'}•  3^^J^  PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  18113. 


FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  Inlei-natiou«l 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  Ih'im,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /V\an cifact  u re  r  of  Patent  Tule  Covers. 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THEY  ARE  KING. 

."Sample  mailed  X  ("  for  41  nil 
Nickel,  81.50.  «liUU 
Stallion  Bits  SO  ctti.  extra. 

RKIHEMULIEHBIEIROH  CO.  S-SS^Z, 


ENTERPRISE 

«-TINNED^ 

MeatCtioppefJ 

rOR  CHOPITNO 

Sausage  Meat, 

Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  dec,  <&c. 

For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade. 


Farm  and  Fireside  sajrs  : 

"  It  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper 
we  ever  saw  that  we  would 
give  house  room.   It  has 
proven  such  a  very  use- 
(P'^C^jk    lul  machine  that  we 
is  ^fl\   want  our  readers  to 
■  I  enjoy   its  benetlts 

^12SS  ■viMx  us." 


The  Enterprise  ^Tg  Co. 

Third  &  Dauphin  Ktti.,  I'hiladar 
SENP  t'OK  CATALOCUE,  FHEK. 


Guaranteed 
to  CHOP, 
GRIND 
Meat. 


American 

.\^'ririilliirist  Nil,rN  : 
We  ha\  (•  given  this 
Meat  ( 'hofiperu  tliorough 
trial   Willi  most  .satistac- 
(or.v  results.    They  excel 
anytliiiiK  of  the  kind  made 
in  either  hemisphere." 
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A  FEW 


WORDS 


Many  different  make5  of  chilled 
plows  have  been  brouicht  out  in  this 
State,  most  of  which  are  now  entirely 
out  of  the  market,  havinK  each  enjoyed 
a  brief  sale,  but  finally  succumbing  to 
the  superior  qualities  of  the  OLIVEK. 
The  unlucky  purchaser  of  a  plow  now 
out  of  market  is  unable  to  procure 
extras  of  any  kind,  and  his  plow  is 
practically  useless— a  veritable  "  ship 
without  a  rudder,"  and  suitable  only 
for  barn-yard  ornamentation.  He  is 
oblijced  to  throw  it  aside  and  pocket  a 
loss.  It  will  be  wise  economy  for  you 
to  avoid  such  an  experience. 


When  about  to  purchase  a  plow 
weigh  every  fact  well.  Remember 
that  the  OLIVER  has  been  here  for 
years  and  has  come  to  stay.  The  for- 
tunate possessor  of  an  Oliver  Plow 
has  no  difficulty  to  contend  with  in 
the  matter  of  extras,  as  we  constantly 
carry  in  stock  a  complete  line  of  per- 
fect fitting  duplicate  parts.  These  are 
easily  and  quickly  procured  and  ad- 
justed and  the  work  but  slightly  de- 
layed, which  is  of  itself  a  strong 
recommendation  to  the  reflecting  pur- 
chaser. You  can  make  no  mistake  in 
buying  the  Cienuine  Oliver  Plows  and 
Extras. 


ABOUT 


PLOWS. 


OLIVER'S 

CHILLED  PLOWS, 
STEEL  PLOWS, 
COMBINATION  PLOWS, 
HILLSIDE  PLOWS, 
SULKY  PLOWS, 
GANG  PLOWS, 

Constitute  the  Best  and  Host 
Reliable  Line  of  Plows  ever 
offered  to  Farmers  anywhere. 

AVOID  iyV\IT/\XIOINS. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to 


CHILLED    I=»LO\A/  WORKS, 


M  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Entirely  of  Stnel.  No  castings  to  fcreak. 
Stroiinest  anti  slinplpst  LeVer  Arrangpment  cm 
the  market    Writ*"  for  descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.  i-*^  Park  St.,    MANSFIELD,  O. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
CorragHt«d  si,.*!  Hinge*. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  co»t  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biography 
ot  a  Yankee  Hlnge,"malledfree. 


THE  STANLEY  WOBKS,  New  BriUin,Ct. 


A  DEAD  SHOT  With  absolutely 

NO  ESCAPE 

Ligtit,Simple  and  Ctieap. 

A  AIR  CHAMBCK  OrSUVMIZtD  IROMOPOl  AT  TOf  OMUf 

B  PISTON roK omviNG AIR unacH mi uouiaC.B,*^ C 

D   open  INVCRTtD  CAN  OP  CUP 

E  luopiPc  ixiTronvAPOP 

F  SMOPT  ntxiaii  nost  uadins  to  buprow  , 


W/IEEIER'S 
(\RB9HBlS\/lPfllDE 
VAPORIZER 

(  PATCNT  APPLIED   fO^  ) 

OR 

KILL  GOP/IER. 


Makes  Bisulphide  Effective  and  Kconomlcal.  No  more  waHte  of  material  or  labor.  Through  the 
protection  afforded  by  this  tool,  you  may  now  ^row  alfalfa  on  the  uplands,  preserve  your  lawn  and 
flowers  in  the  front  yard,  potatoes  in  the  f?ardeu,  and  trees  in  your  orcharil. 

Price,  in  Crate.  ISa.OO.    Weifcht,  lO  rounils. 

Sold  by  the  trade,  or  may  be  ordered  direct  from  the  manufacturer  ot  WHEELER'S  CARBON 
BISULPHIDE.  Address, 

J.    H.  \A/HEELEF», 
Cor.  I^tali  and  Alameda  Streets.  S»"  KranclBco. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


a.  H.  STRONG. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


*  C  H.  EVANS  k  CO.,  * 

(SuccPSBors  to  THOMSON  k  K VANS. I 

110  *  1  la  KKAI.K  STKKKT,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.   >  Steam  Engines. 

.    .  Kiwis  »l  MM  HISKUY.    .  . 

•-0 


STOCK  ^SCALES 


4Tor^ 

U.S.STA 


WARRANTII. 


tw-  !VUT*rM  M  TOO  B.  H  Wl«ttn«  ud  unpta  Vm»  M 
boUdlnc       tuttni  altMnd  baton  hihiiiiiim. 

PORTABLE  -  PLATFORM  -  SCALES, 
TRUCKS,  ETC. 

Twenty-flve  per  ceul  chc'Liper  than  any  other  on  the 
market.    Sriid  fur  Catalofjue. 

C.  H.  LINDEMANN,  Agent, 

12«  KKAKNV  STKKKT,  S.\>i  KKANCI.SCO. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
■723  /Y1MRK.ET  STREET, 
San  Fhancisco,  Cai,. 
Open  All  Year    :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  l^li;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  liS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlU.  Full  course  of 
assaying. *S0.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


"  THE  MARKET  GARDEN," 

A  MONIIII.V  Jol  HNAI.  FOH 

MARKET  OARDENEliS  AND  TRUCKERS. 
5«<-.  H  year  lii  ■■ulvanct'.   Sample  cop.v  mailed  Kree 
on  application.  Addrt^sH 

THK  MAKKKT  «iAKI)K.>  i:0.%ir.\XY, 
1>  O  Ilux  i.U  .MINNKAI-OLIS,  MIVN. 

LreriWELLMACHINERYwortH^ 

All  kiri.ln.if  tool-.    Korlullelorlhi-.li  ill.  r  l.v  u.lng  "Ur 
Ad«miintlntproc.>"i>;c.in  takeacor...   P.  rfi-iMi-d  ►..  "Diim- 
l<-nl  Arte«l«.n  I'lliiininu  Riin<  to  w-rk  In  '^'<'»ni, 
L«.tu8helpTmi.  xheAMEMICAN  MELLWOKKB, 
Aurora,  lll.i  Chlcmco.  III.I   DallM,  Tex. 


January  5,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


S.  R  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  2,  1895. 
WHEAT— The  new  year  opens  with  softer  tone 
to  the  market.  Receipts  continue  to  come  along 
freely  from  the  north,  ovei  28,000  centals  arriving 
to-day  from  Oregon  and  Washington.  .Shippers 
are  not  disposed  to  pay  over  85c  "f*-  ctl  for  standard 
shipping  quality,  while  86^c  is  a  full  figure  tor  a 
tjhoice  article.  Milling  Wheat  is  held  at  old  quo- 
tations, say  92"/2®97'4c  ctl.  Walla  Walla  wheat 
is  quotable  at  76^(3-78=^0  for  fair  average  quality, 
82i4(ffi85c  for  blue-stem  and  70@75c  ^  ctl  tor  damp 
stock. 

BARLEY— Quotations  remain  in  stationary  con- 
dition, there  being  comparatively  no  business  do- 
ing at  the  present.  OfTerings  are  liberal  and  values 
have  easy  tendency.  Some  improvement  in  trade 
is  looked  for,  but  it  would  require  a  very  pro- 
nounced demand  to  give  much  buoyancy  to  prices. 
We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  785^@81!4c ;  choice, 
8214c:  Brewing.  9f)@,95c  K  ctl. 

OATS — The  demand  has  been  quite  slim  of  late, 
but  better  inquiry  is  expected  now  that  the  new 
year  is  entered,  'it  will  probably  take  a  few  days 
to  wear  off  the  holiday  character  of  things,  when 
dealers  look  for  some  impetus  to  be  given  to  the 
market  by  a  renewal  of  active  trading.  We  quote: 
Milling,  $1@1  12H;  Surprise,  $1  0S@]  15;  fancy 
feed,  $1  021/2(01.1  OTVi;  good  to  choice,  92H@97'/4c; 
poor  to  fair,  87i4(a90c;  Black,  $1  15@1  30;  Red, 
$1  07Vi®$l  15;  Gray,  92Hc(3)$1  ^  ctl. 

CORN — The  market  is  amply  furnished  for  all 
ordinary  requirements.  Trade  slow.  Damp  stock 
sells  below  quoted  figures.  Quotable  at  $1  10 
(ffl  15  *  ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  $1  2fW/:l  25  for 
small  Yellow,  and  $1  171/2  to  $1  25  for  White. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  100-lt)  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-Ib 
bags.  $11  50. 

SEEDS  —  We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard. 
Brown,  $1  7502;  Yel,low,  .12  40((f2  45;  Trlesie,  .$2  30 
®2  35;  Canary,  Smo;  Hemp,  3%(a:A]4c  ^tb;  Rape, 
l?i@2Mc;  Timothy,  5H@6i/2C  th;  Alfalfa.  Califor- 
Uia.  7®8c;  do,  Utah,  8c  1?.  lb;  Flax,  $2fSi2  25  IB  ctl. 

HAY  — Demand  rather  light.  Wire-bound 
Hay  sells  at  $1  ton  less  than  rope-bound 
Hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale  city  prices 
for  rope-bound  Hay :  Wheat,  $9(»$12:  Wheat  and  i 
Oat,  $8(3)11;  Oat,  *8(3il0;  Alfalfa,  *7  50(3)9;  Barley, 
$6@)9;  Clover,  $9@10  .%;  compressed,  $9@I2;  Stock, 
$6@7  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  60@75c  *  bale. 

HOPS— The  inquiry  is  almost  nominal.  (3hoice 
stock  is  in  light  offering,  but  common  qualities  are 
In  fair  supply.   Quotable  at  5c  to  714c  per  ft. 

BRAN— Large  receipts  to-day,  nearly  6000  sks. 
arriving  from  Oregon.   Quotable  at$ll(Sil2  f*  ton. 

RYE— Quotable  at  92V4(a.95c  Tft  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  90c(S)$l  ctl. 

POTATOES— Receipts  show  no  diminution. 
Prices  remain  easy.  Volunteer  New  Potatoes, 
2c  ^  ft;  Early  Rose,  35®.50c;  River  Reds,  .30 
O.35o;  Burbanks.  3.5@40c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  50@ 
75o;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75c(9$l ;  Sweets,  50(^75  ¥ 
ctl. 

ONIONS — In  fair  demand  "at  easy  rates.  Quot- 
able at  .50@70c  f*  ctl. 

BEANS— Trade  is  of  quiet  order.  Really  good 
stocks  of  all  kinds  is  somewhat  firmly  held,  but 
liberal  concessions  are  obtainable  on  wet  and 
damaged  stock.  We  quote  as  follows:  Bayos, 
SI  75(3)1  90;  Butter,  $1  7,5(311  85  for  small  and  $1  90ra2 
for  large;  Pink,  $1  10@1  35;  Red,  $1  60«),1  75; 
Lima,  $4  10®4  25;  Pea,  $2  2,50)2  .50;  Small  White, 
»2  10@i2  50;  Large  White,  $2  10@)$2  30;  Blackeye, 
$.3@3  25;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@3;  Horse,  $1  50(3)1  60 
1*  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Trade  slow.  Sacramento  As- 
paragus, lO@Aba  H  lb.;  San  Leandro  Rhubarb, 
50(5:75c  V  box;  Mushrooms,  5(3)8c  ^  lb.  for 
common  and  10@15c  for  choice;  Los  Angeles  To- 
matoes, SKffil  25  1*  box;  String  Beans,  .5W6c  tor 
poor  and  10(S)12i4c  if*  lb.  for  good  stock;  Rhubarb, 
750  1^  box;  Green  Peas,  6(38c  f,  lb;  Marrowfat 
Squash,  $5(3)6  ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  $8(3~ilO; 
Green  Peppers,  4®.5c  V-  lb;  Turnips,  75c  Iff,  ctl; 
Beets,  75c  I*  sack;  Parsnips,  $1  25  "#  ctl;  Carrots, 
feed,  ,^5(3)40c;  Cabbage,  50(3i6.5c;  Garlic.  3@4c  ^  ft; 
Cauliflower,  60f3),70c  IB  dozen ;  Dry  Peppers,  15@17'/2C 
^  ft.:  nrvOkra,  12i4(3)  15c  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples  are  cheaper,  offerings 
being  large.  We  quote  as  follows:  Persimmons,  25 
(8)500  box;  Apples,  35c@$l  IB  box;  Pears,  50(^750 
^  box. 

CITRUS  FRUITS— The  first  auction  sale  of 
Oranges  this  season  occurred  to-day.  We  quote: 
California  Navels,  $2@2  50;  Seedlings.  $1(3)1  ,50 
9  box;  Sonora  Oranges,  $1  5n,';iil  75  V  box;  Mexi- 
can Limes,  $3  .50(34  .50  f>  box;  California  Limes,  in 
small  boxes,  .50(ff75o  ^  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4  ,50 
<S)5;  California  Lemons,  $2@2  50  for  common  and 
$.3(3)4  for  Kood  to  choice;  Bananas,  $l(a)2  bunch; 
Pineapples  Mf3i6  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— The  market  continues  quiet, 
and  will  probably  keep  so  all  this  month.  Stocks 
are  not  particularly  heavy,  and  dealers  expect 
trade  enough  to  clean  up  iu  comfortable  fashion  in 
Hi  me  for  next  season. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange; 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  814c;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7Vtc:  choice,  7c;  standard,  6Hc;  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5!4@7c;  sun-dried.  4@5c. 

Peaches — Fancy.  614c;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
b%c;  prime.  5Vic;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12(3  1. 3c. 

Pears— F;incy,  halveSj5i4c;quarter.s,4i/jc;  choice, 
4}4c;  standard.  3!4c;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4(3>.5c ; unpitted,  lH(ai2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  iVi(aii)ic. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6!4c;  standard, 
Oc;  prime,  SVio. 

Figs— White,  choice,  f>fi!>'4c;  Black,  choice,  li4 
@2c. 

Raisins — 4-orown,  loose,  4c  ^  lb.  In  5-lb.  boxes ; 
3-crown,  214c;  2-crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  .3o; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2o  ^  tb;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  f.  box  In  20-lb.  boxes:  clusters.  $1  50; 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 

Dried  Grapes— l!4c  lb. 

BUTTER — The  new  year  opened  without  any 
marked  change  in  the  situation  Supplies  of 
choice  quality  are  moderate  and  prices  keep  steady 
for  such  goods,  while  common  stock  is  plentiful 
and  easy.  Fancy  creamery,  23@2.5c;  fancy  dairy, 
19(S21c;  good  to  choice,  15@18c;  store  lots, 
13(3  Uc;  pickled  roll,  nominal;  flrkin,  15(a)16c  ft. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9(aillc; 
fair  to  good,  7@8c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine, 
l2V5(3)14c  1^  ft. 

EGGS— The  market  is  not  overstocked,  but 
dealers  look  tor  increased  receipts,  and  an  easier 
feeling  prevails  in  consequence.  We  quote:  Cali- 
fornia Ranch,  34(a'36c,  with  a  small  advance  occa- 
sionally for  something  fancy;  store  lots,  2714(3) 
■'t;'4o;  Eastern  Eggs,  22(5i24c  *  dozen  for  cold 
storage  and  2.5(3)26c  for  fresh. 

POULTRY— Now  that  the  holidays  are  over, 
the  market  shows  softer  tone.  A  carload  of  East- 
ern sold  this  morning  at  $6(gi6  ,50  for  Hens, 
$5  for  old  Roosters,  and  $9  ,50  for  young 
Roosters.  Turkeys  brought  $1  apiece.  California 
.stock  is  quotable  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys- Gob- 
blers. Ilf<il3c;  Hens,  11(3  I.3c  1?  ft;  dressed  Turkeys. 
12@15c  iS  lb;  Roosters,  $4(3)4  50  for  old,  and  fh(aA  .50 
for  young;  Broilers,  f4(3i4  ,50  for  small  and  $4  50(35 
for  large;  Fryers,  $5(®5  50;  Hens,  $5(3)6;  Ducks, 
tbm  60;  Geese,  $1  5(^9  P»ir;  PlgeoDs^JJ®!  50 
f  aozeo. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


A  Lull  in  the  Revival  Effort. 


The  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  last  week  took 
place  on  Thursday  at  the  Rural  Press 
office,  all  the  members  but  Mr.  Jones 
of  San  Jose  being  present.  The  whole 
day  was  spent  ia  going  over  plans  of 
revival  work,  but  no  result  was  reached, 
final  action  being  postponed  to  a  meet- 
ing appointed  for  the  11th  and  12th  of 
January,  to  occur  at  Sacramento.  At 
the  same  time  and  place  a  meeting  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  is  to  be  held  and  a  plan  out- 
lined for  urging  the  legislative  work 
authorized  at  the  Stockton  meeting. 
The  members  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee are  Thos.  McConnell,  J.  D.  Huff- 
man and  Senator  Johnson,  and  all  are 
expected  to  be  on  hand  at  Sacra- 
mento on  the  11th  and  12th. 

This  lull  in  the  movement  for  a  gen- 
eral grange  revival,  while  unfortunate, 
need  not  be  fatal  to  the  plan,  for  it 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  out  some 
new  and  better  scheme  of  work.  The 
situation,  however,  is  critical  and  the 
sooner  active  operations  are  begun  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  get  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  order  interested. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coagt. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  18,  1894. 

531.099.— Car  Coupling— J.  Clark,  Hartland,  Wash 
53^,022.-^ispLAY  Rack— W.  H.   Conrad,  Pasa- 

530,987.— Index— J.  A.  Fischer,  S.  F. 
531,172.— Harness— W.  A.  Fleming,  S.  F. 
531,178. —  Harp   Lock  — F.   A.   Getze,  Los  An 
geles,  Cal. 

531,045.— Lavatory  Apparatus— D.  Ketas.  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

531,00.3.— Trunk— K.  S.  O'Keefe,  S.  F. 

531,059.— Sewing  Machine- F.  O'Neill,  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 

531,132.— Magazine  Gun— W.  H.  Ostrander,  S.  F 

531.005.  — Electric  Converter— F  C.  Priestly, 
S.  F. 

531.006.  — Dynamometer— R.  j.  Rolfson,  S.  F 
B3U3^.— Fire-Proof  Building— J.  W.  BoweU, 

531,068.— Ore  Crusher— a.  H.  Schierholz  S  F 

531.231.  — Fare  Register— E.  T.  Taylor.  Oakland 
Cal. 

631.232.  — Suspensory— John  Teuscher,  Jr.,  Bridal 
Veil,  Or. 

531,074.— Centrifugal  Pump— M.  Wagner,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Porelgn  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Give  and  Take. 


Sacramento,  Jan.  1st,  1895. 
To  THE  Editor:  —  I  see  that  the 
grangers  do  not  respond  to  the  strong 
hints  and  invitations  you  threw  out  a 
short  time  ago,  to  write  and  give  items 
and  ideas  to  their  grange  paper.  I 
want  to  get  the  patrons  to  look  at  it 
from  a  purely  selfish  view  or  stand- 
point, which  I  believe  I  can;  then,  that 
accomplished,  I  believe  we  will  get  the 
correspondence  and  ideas  as  fast  as  we 
can  digest  them. 

Tn  the  first  place  let  us  act  in  a  re- 
ciprocal manner — give  as  well  as  take. 
Tn  the  second  place  I  want  to  show 
that  this  is  the  cheapest  and  quickest 
way  to  receive  and  impart  information, 
ideas,  suggestions  and  corrections,  be- 
sides acquiring  the  faculty  of  impart- 
ing information  on  paper.  Now  we 
can  do  our  part  for  about  three  cents 
and  Uncle  Sam  will  do  his  for  two 
cents,  so  you  see  the  cost  will  not  ex- 
ceed five  cents.  It  is  well  worth  five 
cents  to  any  one  who  has  a  respectable 
name  to  see  it  in  print,  until  we  gain 
notoriety  enough  to  be  placed  on  the 
pay  list.  How  much  cheaper  it  is  thus  to 
relieve  your  head  of  a  pressure  "of  ideas, 
than  take  horse  and  buggy  and  travel 
over  the  country  and  deal  out  in  single 
doses. 

What  a  gratification  it  will  be  to  see, 
iu  imagination,  the  head  of  some  house- 
hold reading  your  article  to  his  family 
and  friends,  commenting,  approving 
and  discussing  its  contents — not  only 
one  family,  but  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands; not  in  our  land  only,  but  in 
other  nations  and  climes.  I  frequently 
see  mentioned  that  the  Rural  Press 
makes  its  appearance  in  some  far-off 
place  where  I  little  suspected  that  it 
was  known.  Do  you  realize  this,  my 
brother  granger,  that  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  five  cents  and  a  little  part  of 
your  time  you  have  set  to  work  an 
entire  new  train  of  thought  ?  These 
new  thoughts,  if  persistently  followed, 
will  bring  back  to  you  a  hundred  fold  in 
the  currency  of  gratification,  intelli- 
gence and  prosperity. 

You  may  say,  "I  have  not  got  the 
ideas  to  write  about."  Do  you  ever 
expect  to  have  them  if  your  ideas  and 
thoughts  never  arise  above  the  horizon 
but  three  times  a  day — sunrise,  high 
noon  and  sundown  ?  Do  not  let  a  day 
pass  over  your  head  without  gaining 
and  retaining  a  new  idea. 

When  T  was  traveling  in  an  official 
capacity   a   few   years   ago    for  the 

{Continued  on  page  IJf.) 


DI\/IDEIND  NOTICE. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

586  California  Street. 


For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1894,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  (5) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits  and  four  and 
one-sixth  (4  1-6)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  payable  on  and  after  WEDNESDAY 
January  2d,  1895.        GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary  ' 


SUCCESSFUI  \ 
INCUBATOR  L' 

.  .\  ciitaloBUe  Kivinc  ful.  . 
information  regurdintrJ 
nrtifirial  hatchinii  and" 
broodinK,  also  a  treatisp| 
on  poultry  raisinc  eent; 
FREE.     WritH  now  to 

Bes  Koiies  Incnlutct  To. 

Hoi   n    Deb  Moim  s.  1; 


CATALOGUE  FREE.    SEND  FOR  IT. 


WE6T 


EQGS  FOP  HATCHING  O 


THE  ONLY  FOWL  FOR  THE  FARMER. 


TREE  -  WASH. 

OH\/e»  Di|3. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Fdre  Potash. 

T.    W/.    JrtCK.SON    <fc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  236  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFOR 


^SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  ORUUUl  STREET.  S.F 


■AT  •  FOLKS  • 


aslni?  "ANTI-CORPULENK  PILtS"lose  15  lbs.  8 
month.  Cwofie no Bir-knpfli. contain  no  poi«on  and  opver 
toll.  Sold  bv  I>raegi»ti  pvprv-wfipr*"  or  BPDt  h7  mall  Par- 
■  tioal&rs  (sealed)  4o.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.  Pbila.  P&. 


PILES. 

BICURA  TREATMENT  CURES  THEIW  Seot 
postpaid  for  50o.   BICURA  CO.,  310  California 
san  Francisco. 


WANTED — TO    RENT   OR  BUY 
inPROVED  FARM 

Of  forty  or  eighty  acres  near  the  coast.  Send  de- 
scription and  price  to  C.  KRUGER,  Pfeifter, 
Kansas. 


WORK  HORSE  WANTED 

In  exchange  for  Almond  or  French  Prune  Trees, 
one  year  old.  R.  J.  STEVES,  Box  8.53,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
COriPANY. 


CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELBS 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

Hf"  General  Commission  Merchants,  ^ 

310  CALirORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*S- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 

Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 

 Manufacturers  of  

Triple  Acting;  Pumps,  Centrlfugral  Pumps, 
Steam  Pumps,  Deep- Well  Famps, 
Wind  Mills,  Horse  Powers,  Wine  Machinery. 


Link-Belt  Klevators  and  Conveyors, 

Link-Chain  and  Sprocket  Wheels. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


— 

SLOW  BUT  SURE. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  i%  miles  per 
hour  would  be  called  slow,  but  if  the  traveler 
was  making  as  he  went  along,  the  most  per- 
fect, complete,  self-regulating  wire  fence  ever 
heard  of,  it  would  alter  the  case.  Our  factory, 
with  Its  increased  capacity,  will  turn  out 
that  amount  per  hour,  and  as  we  run  24  hours 
per  day  in  the  spring,  64  miles  will  be  the 
dally  product.  The  demand  always  keeps 
up  wltfi  the  supply. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  MIoh. 

METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  you  want.  20 
^ooriin  high.  Tires  1 
to  S  m  wide— bubs  to 
(it  any  axle.  Kavcs 
:  'ity^t  many  times  in 
V  903.pon  to  have  Bet 
jf  lov/  wheels  to  fit 
'cnn7P»g;on  forhatiling 
.rain,  fodder,  m.Tnnre, 
■joffs,  iVc.  No  reBettiiig  of 
tir'^s  Oatl'gfree.  Address 
E.nPIRE  MPG.  CO., 


Ready- 
Made 
Success 


That's  what  the  PLANET  JR.  Labo,'  Saving 
Farm  Tools  represent  for  the  farmer — an 
eud  to  plodding — a  beginning  of  better 
results.  The  PLANET  JR.  Book  for  1895 
gives  you  an  introduction  to  20  of  these 
marvelous  machines.  Explains  their  many 
uses  and  advantages  in  detail ;  shows  you 
how  to  turn  the  tide  of  fortune  jj/cwr  way. 
Many  a  farmer  dates  the  beginning  of  his 
success  by  the  reading  of  this  book.  We 
eend  it  Free.  Will  you  make  a  beginning? 
S.  L.  AILER  &  CO..  U07  Market  St.,  PliUadA. 
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Give  and  Take. 


{Coiitiniiid  from  jxKjf  IS.) 

arrange,  I  tried  to  get  a  new  idea  every 
day.  I  struck  a  field  one  day  where 
the  grass  was  oxceedingly  short,  the 
new  things  very  scarce,  and  I  was 
about  to  write  it  down  as  a  blank. 
Where  we  stopped  for  the  night  was  a 
narrow  gate  leading  into  the  front 
vard,  and  as  we  passed  through  I  said 
to  my  companion,  "  There  is  the  new 
idea  that  I  have  been  looking  for  all 
day."  For  the  hinges  of  this  gate  they 
had  cut  the  tops  olT  a  pair  of  heavy 
miners'  boots  and  put  both  posts 
through  the  legs.  A  new  use  for  top 
boots— nothing  very  brilliant  about  it, 
but  a  new  idea  to  me. 

Always  travel  with  eyes  and  ears 
open;  and  if  you  do  not  want  the  ob- 
servation for  your  own  use  you  can 
help  a  friend  out  some  time  wlien  he  is 
in  a  tight  place. 

If  some  of  the  grangers  do  not  re- 
spond, I  will  try  to  find  their  tender 
spot  and  hit  them  on  the  raw.  I  will 
do  worse  than  that.  T  will  speak  right 
out  in  meeting  and  call  on  John  Smith 
and  Sam  Jones.  Tjct  each  say  to  him- 
self the  other  fellow  has  an  idea,  and 
now  let  us  entice  it  from  him.  hold  out 
some  irresistible  bait.  One  good  orig- 
inal idea  is  worth  a  dozen  second-handed 
ones.  1  hardly  ever  go  on  a  farm  but 
what  1  see  a  new  idea,  although  it  may 
be  in  a  crude  form.  (J rangers,  do  not 
let  your  experience  and  ideas  die  and 
be  buried  with  you,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  petrify  and  be  dug 
up  by  future  generations,  like  our  for- 
est trees. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  plant  and  sow. 
What  will  you  plant  ?  What  sow  ?  See 
what  trees  are  adapted  to  youi-  soil 
and  climate.  Do  not  spend  ten  years 
in  experimenting  when  by  observation 
and  inquiry  it  can  be  found  out  in  ad- 
vance. How  will  you  prune  this  year? 
What  kind  of  shade  trees,  and  distance 
apart  ?  Tf  you  are  a  little  despondent 
and  brooding  over  the  financial  failure 
of  your  adventure  for  the  last  season, 
think  of  some  of  youi-  neighbors  that 
are  not  as  well  situated  as  yourself, 
and  extend  to  them  mental  if  not  sub- 
stantial sympathy.     Daniel  Flint. 

Secretary's  Column. 

Before  this  issue  of  the  Rt  K.\i, 
reaches  its  readers  the  old  yeai-  will  have 
gone  and  a  new  year  arrived,  and  with 
the  figures  1895  in  view  this  office 
wishes  you  one  and  all  a  happy  and 
prosperous  New  Year. 

May  the  progress  of  grange  work 
this  year  come  to  our  Golden  State 
with  the  same  interest  and  with  more 
members  and  granges  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  our  New  England  sisters  during 
the  year  1894,  and  may  their  ranks  be 
increased  a  hundredfold.  And  while 
my  wishes  may  be  well  and  the  Grange 
spirit  of  many  of  the  older  heads  of  the 
order  in  accord,  What  is  it  that  has 
caused  this  dormancy  on  the  Pacific 
slope?  It  is  not  the  financnal  depres- 
sion that  has  been  u])on  us.  nor  the 
political  crisis  which  we  have  just 
passed  through.  The  report  of  the 
Worthy  Treasurer  of  the  National 
Grange  shows  conclusively  that  that 
body — the  national  organization,  the 
head  of  this  order — is  in  an  excellent 
condition,  the  permanent  fund  amount- 
ing to  about  $(50,000.  The  current 
income  the  past  year  amounted  to 
$20,768.93,  and  the  expenses  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year,  October  1st, 
amounted  to  $6,328.16,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  at  that  time  of 
$14,440.17.  Truly  this  is  not  a  bad 
showing  after  having  gone  through  a 
year  of  financial  failures  as  reported 
from  all  over  the  land. 

The  question  that  presents  itself  to- 
day for  consideration  in  this  State  is, 
How  can  we  promote  a  healthy  grange 
advancement,  not  a  mushroom  growth 
but  one  that  will  constantly  attract 
our  influential  farmei's.  their  sons  and 
daughters,  to  our  ranks  ?  As  far  as 
the  principles  of  the  order  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  none  better,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  but  one  national 
farmers'  organization  in  existence  to- 
ilay,  and  that  is  the  grange.  It  is  now 
in  its  29th  year;  its  objects  arc  mainly 


educational  and  it  is  strictly  non- 
partisan and  non-sectarian.  It  is  one 
of  the  well  known  conservative  civic 
societies  that  is  looked  upon  with  re- 
spect by  all  who  have  observed  its 
methods  and  noted  its  results,  as  we 
have  in  this  State  whei-e  there  are  sub- 
ordinate branches  of  it  that  have  been 
in  existence  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  At  its  recent  annual  meeting 
in  Springfield  thirt\'  States  were  rep- 
resented and  over  3(K)  members  in 
attendance.  And  as  to  the  question 
just  proposed,  I  find  by  refei'ence  to 
njports  of  some  sixteen  years  ago  that 
we  had  many  more  granges,  spread 
over  more  counties  in  this  State,  pay- 
ing in  dues  and  fees  a  sum  much  larger 
than  at  the  present  time.  Although 
this  was  accomplished  at  the  time  of 
the  grange  boom,  yet  those  results  I 
believe  to  be  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  field  workers  wcntj'out  every- 
where and  pressed  the  work  of  organi- 
zation. We  stand  to-day  in  a  better 
position  to  push  the  work  than  ever 
before,  because  of  the  solidil}'  and  per- 
raancy  of  our  order. 

Let  us  again  return  to  ovn-  former 
plans  of  flooding  the  country  with  com- 
petent speakers  and  organizers,  pay- 
ing them  liberally  for  their  services, 
confidently  believing  that  the  increase 
in  fees  and  dues  will  cover  all  extra  ex- 
pense and  add  not  only  nuMubers  but 
great  strength.  Send  out  men  and 
women  who  can  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  work.  Let  them  work  in 
connection  with  our  deputies. 

These  should  be  continued  as  the 
strong  right  arm  of  the  field  workers 
and  encouraged  to  enter  every  open 
door,  and  at  the  same  time  search  for 
other  doors  to  open.  Follow  up  with 
open  meetings  at  least  once  each 
(|uarter,  with  Farmers'  Institutes 
always  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
or  Pomona  grange. 

Invite  every  farmer,  his  wife,  his 
sous  and  daughters  to  be  present.  .  Let 
all  matters  of  interest  to  the  grange 
and  farmers  generally  be  thoroughly 
discussed,  giving  attention  to  the 
social  feature.  T^et  our  neighbors 
know  our  plans,  objects  and  aims  and 
I  believe  a  large  increase  in  members 
would  be  the  result. 

Grange  literature  ought  to  be  sown 
throughout  our  borders. 

Our  membei's  should  be  constantly 
in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  books  and 
papers  that  will  enlighten  them  in 
their  varied  daily  pursuits. 

Co-operation  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  question  before  the  grange 
and  the  most  diflicult  to  Ijring  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

While  the  social  features  of  the 
order  are  very  pleasant,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  railroad  men,  the 
sugar  trust,  the  insurance  combina- 
tion, and  the  whisky  ring,  and  all  the 
other  great  corporations  don't  hold 
conventions  for  the  special  reason  that 
they  want  to  improve  their  minds,  but 
that  they  may  form  powerful  combina- 
tions to  enrich  themselves. 

A  convention  of  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  the  size  of  our  State  Grange 
would  be  a  controlling  influence  in  the 
industry  they  would  represent,  while 
we  only  represent  a  small  faction  of 
the  farming  community,  which  is  of 
itself  one  great  reason  why  we  should 
all  work  to  add  to  our  numbers. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
If  the  seed  time  is  delayed  the  sunshine 
and  the  rain  have  no  material  from 
which  to  produce  a  bountiful  harvest. 

The  present  year  offers  abundant  op- 
portunity to  go  forth  and  scatter  the 
seeds.  'The  staunch  patrons  at  the 
wheels  in  California  are  the  ones  to 
direct  the  harrowing  in,  if  necessary, 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  great 
and  lasting  good  to  the  order,  and  it  is 
sincerely  trusted  that  every  member 
in  this  State  will  lend  their  personal 
attention  to  them.  Let  us  say  to  them: 
Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go.  and 
where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge;  thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God 
my  God  I 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee met  in  special  session  on  Decem- 
ber 20th,  as  published  in  last  week's  is- 
sue of  the  Rural,  at  which  time  a 
special  meeting  was  called  for  Decem- 
ber 27th.    Present :  Bros.  Roache,\Val- 


ton,  Loucks,  Mills  and  HoUnan..  .  Bro. 
Cyrus  Jones  was  absent  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement  for  that  date. 
The  condition  of  the  order  was  dis- 
cussed, but  no  definite  action  taken. 
The  committee  will  meet  again  at  Sac- 
ramento on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 11  and  12,  1895,  in  conjunction 
with  the  legislative  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Grange.  Head- 
quarters will  be  at  the  Golden  Eagle 
hotel. 

This  office  acknowledges  a  short  arti- 
cl(>  and  a  list  of  officers  from  the  worthy 
secretary  of  Tulai-e  (Ji-ange,  which  ap- 
peared in  last  week's  issue,  covering 
the  same  ground  as  the  article  just  re- 
ceived; consequently  have  concluded  not 
to  send  it  in  this  time.  Thanks,  sister 
secretary;  let  us  hear  from  you  often. 

All  secretaries  should  send  in  a  list 
of  their  newly  elected  officers  and  put 
their  granges  in  good  standing  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  new  A.  V\'.  will  soon 
be  ready  to  send  out.  Look  to  it  that 
your  grange  is  entitled  to  receive  it. 

Some  men  ''jump  at  conclusions;" 
others  reach  them  by  a  process  of  rea- 
soning. .Some  men  say  the  grange  is 
of  no  account;  others  who  have  taken 
note  of  what  it  has  done  and  is  now  do- 
ing, call  it  the  greatest  organization 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers  that  ever  ex- 
isted, say  our  Eastern  exchanges. 

Our  (/)-(iiH/f  //riiHfs  reports  the  order 
in  a  good  healthy  condition  all  through 
the  New  England  States. 

The  progress  of  the  grange,  in  some 
respects,  has  been  slow  and  for  this 
reason  many  have  become  discouraged 
and  given  up  the  work,  while  in  other 
respects  it  has  made  immense  strides 
and  placed  itself  in  the  front  rank  as  a 
means  of  social  and  legislative  reform. 
On  the  whole,  there  are  vastly  more 
reasons  for  rejoicing  than  repining  and 
every  prospect  that  the  wheels  will 
move  easier  and  faster  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past. 

Address  all  communications  for  State 
(irange  to  Don  Mills,  secretary,  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal. 


Sacramento  Grange  Officers. 


i  Miserable 


EXTREME. 

Hands 
COVERED 

— with— 

SORES. 

CURED  BY  USIKG 

Ayer'sSarsaparilla 

"Several  yc;iis  ago.  iny  bhnM  was  in 
bad  condition,  my  system  all  nin  down, 
and  my  general  health  very  much  im- 
paired. Sly  hands  wcic  cMivcicd  with 
large  S(ires,  discharjiinf;  all  tlio  time.  I 
had  no  strength  nor  energy  and  my  feel- 
ings were  niiserahli-  in  tlu'  exlrrme.  At 
last,  I  commenced  taking  Ay/r's  Sarsa- 
parilla  and  .soon  noticed  a  change  for  the 
better.  My  a|>i)ellfe  returned  and  with 
it,  rencwcil  strength.  Knco\iraged  by 
these  results,  I  kept  on  taking  the  Sar- 
saparilla,  till  1  had  used  six  bottles,  and 
my  healtii  was  rest<)re<l."— A.  A.  Towns, 
prop.  Harris  House.  Thompson.  N.Dak. 
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Ayer'Son,;Sarsaparilla 

Admitted 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 


uoritLK 
Brwth.Loaderl 

$5.00 
RIFLES  »l.7.5l 

WATCHES 


BUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

ll.f'.r«  you  buj  Kod 

POWELL*  CLEMENT  CO. 

l««n»usl..Cloclniall,0. 


McMullen;  Overseer,  Geo.  Hamilton; 
Lecturer,  Frankie  (!reer;  Steward, 
Bert  Hayden;  Ass't  Steward,  Geo. 
Burke;  Chaplain,  Mrs.  R.  E.  McMullen; 
Treasurer,  T.  A.  Lauder;  Secretary, 
Adell  Krull;  (rate  Keeper,  \Vm.  Sims; 
Pomona,  Nellie  Sims:  Flora,  Lillian 
Duden;  Ceres,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Youngman; 
Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Jennie  Sims; 
Pianist,  Gussie  Wilcox.  Installation 
on  January  12th. 

1  also  send  you  list  of  Sacramento 
County  Pomona  Grange,  No.  2;  Mas- 
ter, S.  H.  Jack  man;  Overseer,  Jos. 
Holmes;  Lecturer,  Hat  tie  Jones;  Stew- 
ard, D.  Flint;  Ass't  Steward,  A.  M. 
Plummer;  Chaplain.  David  Lufkin; 
Treasurer,  .M.  Sprague;  Secretary,  A. 
A.  Krull;  Gate  Keeper,  L.  Schelmeyer; 
Pomona,  N.  Youngman;  Flora.  M. 
fvrull;  Ceres,  A.  M.  Jackinan;  Lady 
Assistant  Steward,  Etta  Plummer; 
Pianist,  Adell  Krull.  Installation  at 
next  meeting.  Respectfully, 

Adeli,  Kruli,, 
Secretary  Sacramento  Grange. 


Sacramento,  Dec.  81,  1894. 
To  THE  Rural: — I  herewith  send  you 
a  list  of  the  elected  officers  of  Sacra- 
mento Grange,  No.  12:    Master,  E.  G. 


Health  Restored 

ALL  RUN  DOWN 
No  Strength  nor  Energy 


Bkdwx'.s  BKOscHiALTRfK  iies  are  unequaled 
for  clearing  the  voice.  Public  speakers  and 
sing'ers  the  world  over  use  them. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


THE  FINKST  STOfK  OF 


Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 

In  the  State,  at  ttie  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

One  and  Iwo-ycar  old  Orango  and  Ui-mon  Trees, 
the  finest  and  thriftiest  stock  ever  (irowu  any- 
where, and  all  the  best  Viirieties.  iilso  Pomolo 
(Grape  Fruit),  and  the  JapaneKO  Red  Dancy  Tan- 
gerine Orange;  also  the  best  deciduous  trees. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  the  Wnuderful 
Everbearing  and  other  line  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries. Nothing  but  the  best  of  all  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Nuts.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  prices  to 
HEWITT  &  COK.SON".  rro'ps.  PHSHdeiia,  Cal. 

OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY 

 -FOR  

First -Class  Fruit  Trees. 

HARRY  E.  HULBERT,  Prop. 

Grower  and  Dealer  in 

Ge- tn e" ra  1  INuirse'ry  Stoc-k.. 

Salesyard,  Cor.  Third  and  Davis  Sts. 

Please  send  for  Price  Lists. 

223  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  Cal, 
NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AHD  ROYAL  APRICOTS  and  PRUHES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Befoic  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

N.  B.  SMITH  Ventnra.  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,   BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry.  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

GEINUIINE 

THOMPSON'S  SEEDLESS  GRAPE  ROOTS 

For  Sale  at  $10  per  Thoasand. 

Also,  a  fine  lot  of  Winter  Nells  and  Bartlett  Pear 
Trees,  six  to  eight  feet  high,  at  prices  to  suit  the 
times. 

ROBERT  OA\/IS, 


it>a  City,  Sutter  Co. 


Cal. 


•3f  J  CIWE  BLOODED   Cattle.  Sheep.  Hogs. 

ja**^*-^  r  Poultry.  Sportiiit;  Dogs.  .Send  stamps 
for  Calalngnes.  15(1  engravings. 

N.  1".  130YER.&  CO.,.(,oatcsviUe,.Pa. 


400,000  Fruit  Trees 

!     Sacramento  River  Nursery  Co., 

For  sale  at  Cut  Prices.    No  better  trees  in  Cali' 
fornia.    Terms  and  discounts  satisfactory. 
Address  OSfAK  KNOTT,  ^Valnut  (Jrove. 
Or,  .V.  K.  H.VKMi;.  l»l.  toii. 

r~»  pzr  IZr  ' — '    A   FINE  ASSORTMENT. 
1  rvl— ^1— best   varieties,   free  from 

—  AND   pt'sts  of  any  kind.  I'ruiiuH 

OI  a  IVIT^S  slinoni.  Blue,  Kostravor 
f^l^^^l^  I  ^3  «nil  .Murdoch  Cherrlen; 
KlHck  (California  FIkx:  Ki<-«  Soft  Sli«ll  and 
other  Aliu<inUF«;  Aiiierl<*an  .Sweet  ClieKtiiuts; 
Prseparturleus  WalnutH.  Hardy  niouniatn  trrown 
I  Oranjfe  Trees,  Our  oranges  have  stood  22  degrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  l>erry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
(;,  M.  SII.VA  X  SON,  l.lncolii.  Placer  C<iuiity, 
Callfurula. 


•tanuary  6,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


1.. 


A  Happy  New  Year 

is  bound  to  be  your  portion  if  you  put  i n t your  ground  the  right  kind  of 
garden  goods  —  the  resultful  grade  of  fruit  trees.  Send  for  our  hand- 
somely illustrated  fruit  tree  catalogue,  or  for  our  illustrated  general  seed 


and  plant  catalogue. 


Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co., 


427-g  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"  Plums  —  tell  your  people  to  grow  the  best 
lums ;  they  will  always  lind  a  good  market." 

So  said  several  of  the  largest  handlers  of  fruits 
in  Chicago  when  the  quesliou  was  asked  them  re- 
cently, "  What  is  the  most  profitable  fruit  to  plant 
now  ?' " 

Clymaii.  Burbank.     Mikado.  Normand. 

Satsuma.        Tragedy.      Kelsey.  Diamond. 
Grand  Duko.   Simon.         lekworth.  Pond. 

These  are  the  besl.  Wrile  for  prices,  which  will 
be  made  very  low. 

Also,  almoet  everything  else  in  the  Fruit  and 
Nut  Tree  line.   Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 


LEONARD  COAXES, 


Napa  \  alley  N  ui  seru  K, 


NAPA,  t'AL. 


James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Clioice  Stuck  of   YEARLING  NURSERY 

TREES  for  this  season's  planting.  Guaranteed 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  times. 

Blenheim,  Royal  and  Freuch  Apricots. 

Hungarian,  Tragedy  aijd  French  Prunes. 

Burbank,  Salsunia  and  Kelsey  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra.  La  Prima.  Texas  Prolilic,  I.  X.  L  , 
Nonpariel  and  Limguedoc  Almonds. 

Sahvay,  Crawford.  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Peaches. 

Also  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges.  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.    Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.   Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.    Address  all  communications, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  CaL 

I'.STAULISHKU  187(1. 

YROBOLAN  INuRSERY. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON.  Orange  Trees. 


No  Irrigation. 


Grouyers    of    all    the  Leading; 
Varieties  of  Frt-ilt  Trees. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards, 

Alameda  County,  Cal. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

Best  Market  Beriy  known:  huge,  linn  and  lus- 
cious, stands  travel  liuely.  beais  Ininieu.sely,  and 
has  iwo  crops  a  year;  'M  cents  per  dozen;  per  lUU. 
Also  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Gooseberries.  Cur- 
rants, etc..  of  the  tini.'st  imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  application.   L,.  II.  MrCANN.  Santa  Cru/.,  Cal. 

lOO.OOO 

01i\/e^  Xre^e^s, 

Mission   and  Nevadillo, 

Three- Year-Old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  PRICES. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 


TDCnC  Af  rni  n  plum,  splendor  prune,  van 
I  ntuo  01  UULU  DEMAN  <|Uiiice-ohoire  of 
liuvbauk's -JO  I»I  illion  •■new  cri'atioiis."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  i  vervwiiere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
aiiteed.  '1  hc-  greal  uurseries"saveyoii  over  HALF. 
Miliionsof  lb.'  best  trees 70  ye:irs' experience cau 
grow;  tliey  "live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sec. 
Afurtciii.  STARK, B  14, Louisiana, Mo. .Rockport, III. 


RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SI=»ECIMLT"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

*9"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

B'SSs.  Butte  CountVt  Cal. 


l.MCORPORATKD  IHSI. 


mi  ACRE,^. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


INILES,    Crt  L  I  F="0  R  PM  I  ft  . 


NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  IVees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


SPECIALTY: — All  the  Italian,  French  ^and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note      True  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc. 


Write  US  for  new  Catalogues  and  Estimates.     Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

JOHN  ROCK,    :::::::  flanager. 


CENTRAL 


ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


NURSERY 


GOOD,  THRIFTY  STOCK,  FREE  FROM  ROOT 
KNOT  AND  INSECT  PESTS. 


COMPANY. 


M.  VAN  QELDER,  PROPRIETOR."*' 


(Successor  to  \'an  Gelder  &,  Wylie.) 
Write  for  pri<'4's  on  ljirj;e  anil  sikiiill  oriiers. 


i\(  :  f\ rv\  I    > .  (  ;  /\  L. 


;  ESTABLISHED  1853. 


^^-^^  ✓-r  1^-^^^  Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
^5  L"^1V  Lvli  I     fore  purchasing:  your  Trees  or 


Nursery. 


Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clow/es, 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

Awutded  VVorld'B  Columbian  Oriuiil  Prize  MoiIhI  ft)r  Purity 
ALWAYS   FRESH   AND  RELIABLE. 


QPP.fiTAT.  nTTTm  For  only  lUc  I  will  send  onn  liberal 
tizXi^Z^iti^  I.nckHue  ench  of  New  Everhloominij 
Pansy  and  Oill  Kiltied  Swfet  Pens  Beautiful  Seed  und 
Plant  Cataloeue  FREE.    AddresH  nt  ouco. 

W.  BUCKBEE,  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

P.  O.  Box}QlC.  Rockford  Hetd  Farms. 


Hucide<l  trees  of  tlie  leading:  varieties,  one  and 
two-year  buds,  also  seedlings  trees  from 
one  to  four  years  old  —  all  good,  thrifty 
stoeli.  free  from  scale. 

Also,  a  general  variety  of 

Nursery  Stock  and  Trees. 

Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

OSoviLLE  C™  AssocimoM, 

OROVILLE,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL, 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherrie.s,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Slmoui 
Plums;  Buugounie  Japan  ApricotSj  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

E.  J.  Bo\A/en, 

SEED  HERCHANT. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  JVIost  Complete  Assortment. 


Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  2U  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Leave 


Doubtful  Seeds  alone.  The  be.st 
are  easy  to  get,  and  cost  no 
more.   Ask  your  dealer  for 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS 

Always  the  best.  Known 
everywhere.    Perry's  Seed 
Annual  for  189!}  tells  you 
^what,  how,  and  when  to  plur 
Soul  Free.    Get  it,  Addrcs 
D.  m.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


01i\/e^  Xree^s 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  ('uUure,  ad 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

i*oiiiou»,  L.OH  Aa|;«leFt  iv'ii.,  (JhI. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Hook  on  Olive  Culture. 

HoxA/Iand  Bros., 

POivrONA,  CAL. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  P.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  Cal. 
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BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

'\re   Headquarters  for  Comi)Utte.  S|)r,i\  iivj^  and 
Whitew  ishing  Outfits. 

The  Best  Spray  Pump,  Best  Spray  Nozzles 
and  Best  Spray  Hose. 


Noizles  arranged  to  spray  at  any  angle  ordered. 

THE  BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE  — a  new  Invention  this 
season  — is  self-cleaning  and  throws  a  line  and  pene- 
trating spray. 

Tlie  HKAN  and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES,  so  well  Itnown, 
are  also  our  Invention. 

Bean  Spray  Pump'Xo. 

Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

umm    SAN    JOSH,    CAL.    i— I 

Agrioultural  Implements. 


WE'VE  RUN  THEM  UP  A  TREE. 

The  creamer.v  men  of  these  Uiiiltil  status  an- siMisible  mi-ii    They  «ic  not  to  tf  cajoleil  liy  silly 
challenges  nor  impractleuble  "  practicahility."   They  liavf  iri,"d 

THE  SHARPLES  RUSSIAN  SEPARATOR 

And  know  exactly  what  it  will  do.  Tlii'  ri-.suU  is  that  our  shi^ps  are  Hlled  w  ith  orders  wLilu  others  are 
doing  comparatively  nothing. 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 

What  a  creamery  man  demands  is  l"!lean  SUimniiiig.  Economy  of  l'"uel  and         Small  CotH  for  Re- 
newal of  Worn-Out  Parts.   The  Russian  is  the  only  niarhiue  iu  thi'  worlil  that  c:>mbiufs  all  these. 
Send  for  circulars  and  please  meulion  Ihis  paprr. 

Wet*  H^tnil^on 

►Jl  FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT  LJCX IV  W I  1  IClIlIiia.V71l9 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGOMS.     j  Sole    Pacific-    <:::oast  Afzerits, 

^  ■nrrr""^"-'*' — ""-^       '■'giy^^\mTi-..  ^  I  SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


BUCKEYE  SPRINQ-TOOTH  HARROW  AND  SEEDER.       "DEERE"   F=^ORCE-FEED  seeder. 

Also  BCCKKYK  SHOt':  AM»  HOK  DRILLS.  AUo  P.it  UlC,  <  \  C  I.ONK,  «1EM  nnil  <  AII<»«*N  SEKDEKS. 


A  FULL  LINE  OF  CALIFORNIA  WOOD  FRAME  HARROWS,  ANGLE  STEEL  AND  STEEL  LEVER  HARROWS. 

>    WRITE  C8  FOR  PRICKS.   iMi  i 

DEERE  inPLEMENT  COflPANY, 

305   AND   30-7    mMRKEX   ST.  SAN    ERANCISCO,  CAL. 
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OfBce,  220  Market  Street. 


HON.    JAMES    H.    BUDD,    GOVERNOR    OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Our  New  Qovernor. 


Before  this  issue  of  the  Rural  reaches  remote 
readers  the  gentleman  whose  face  adorns  this  page 
will  probably  be  duly  inaugurated  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  chosen  as 
a  Democrat  while  the  whole  galaxy  comprising  the 
rest  of  the  State  ofiBcers  came  from  the  Republican 
camp.   James  H.  Budd  has  been  a  Californiau  nearly 


all  his  life.  He  was  educated  in  California  schools 
and  graduated  at  our  State  Univensity.  Following 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  he  chose  the  professif)n  of 
the  law  and  residence  and  soon  became  prominent  in 
public  affairs  in  San  Joaquin  county.  He  has 
occupied  various  minor  positions  of  trust  and  repre- 
sented the  State  in  Congress  about  twel''e  years 
ago.  Of  Mr.  Budd's  views  and  actions  on  public 
questions  the  Rural  has  discoursed  on  other  pages, 


and  will  probably  have  future  occasion  to  do  so.  On 
this  page  we  merely  present  his  handsome  face  to 
show  our  readers  the  manner  of  man  who  is  their 
chief  officer.  He  knows  California  and  Californians 
well,  and  both  for  the  honor  of  the  State  and  his 
own  we  hope  his  administration  may  be  character- 
ized by  purity,  public  spirit  and  disinterestedness. 
We  certainly  need  such  an  administration  and  will 
honor  the  man  who  achieves  it. 
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All  subscribers  paving  f3  lii  advance  will  receive  15  months'  (one 
year  and  13  weeks)  credit.  For  tl  In  advance,  10  mouths.  For  »1-  lu 
advance,  Ave  months.   

Adxicrti»lng  rates  made  known  mi  appUcation. 

Any  subscriber  seiuUrifr  an  Inquir.v  on  an.v  subject  to  the  KrKAL 
PHKS8,  with  a  postajfe  stamp,  will  receive  a  repl.v.  either  throuirh  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
as  promptly  as  practicable.   

Our  latest  forms  go  to  press  Wednesday  evening. 


Chicago  Office  CHAS.  D.  SPALDING,  m  ISf  La  Salle  St. 

Registered  at  S.  F.  PostofSce  as  second-class  niall  matter. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and 
Crops. 


We  call  attention  to  the  interest- 
ing report  by  Sergt.  Bar  wick,  on 
another  page,  showing  the  situa- 
tion as  locally  considered,  in  view  of  this  year's  gen- 
erous rainfall.  It  looks  as  though  we  should  have  an 
old-fashioned  year  of  great  produce  figures,  and  that 
counties  which  have  not  carried  the  banner  for  grain 
output  for  several  years  would  be  in  the  strife  for  it 
next  harvest.  Of  course,  this  prospect  for  the  arid 
regions  always  means  too  much  for  the  low  and 
otherwise  moist  lands,  but  so  far  injuries  have  been 
as  little  as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. Some  seed  will  be  lost  by  overflow  and 
some  land  will  not  be  tit  for  the  seeder  fur  days  or 
weeks,  and  this  means  rather  late  sowing,  which  is 
not  desirable.  Men  and  teams,  too,  have  been  idle 
for  most  of  a  month.  ;uul  Ihis  means  much  cost  of 
bacon  and  barley  without  anything  to  show  for  it. 
But  this  will  be  forgotten  if  the  weather  will  only  be 
contented  with  its  record  and  give  the  people  a  show 
to  go  to  work  and  do  their  part  for  a  good  year. 


Pure  Kood 
Show. 


There  is  soon  to  be  inaugurated  in 
this  city  an  exposition  of  a  very 
practical  kind,  namely,  a  Pure 
Food  Show.  It  will  be  at  the  Mechanics"  Pavilion, 
and,  opening  on  Jan.  28th,  will  continue  until  Feb. 
15th.  The  plan  of  this  Show  is  to  exhibit  and  adver- 
tise food  commodities  absolutely  pure  and  to  give  in- 
struction in  their  preparation.  This  will  be  done 
Oy  Mrs.  Lincoln,  author  of  a  widely  known  cook-ljook, 
wh)  will  accompany  her  lectures  with  practical 
demonstrations.  This  exposition  has  a  special  rela- 
tion to  Ihe  fruit  interest  of  California  because  it 
affords  a  means  of  advertising  our  fruit  products 
and  of  instructing  the  public  in  their  i)reparalion 
:ind  use.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  in  any 
hotel  or  restaurant  of  San  Francisco  to  get  a  dish  of 
California  dried  fruits  properly  cooked;  and  this 
being  the  sii nation  at  home,  what  can  we  fxi)eet 
abroad  ?  Tiiis  ignoi  ance.  of  course,  works  against 
the  California  fruit  market;  and  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  great  market  the  people  must  be  taught  how 
to  prepare  and  how  to  use  our  product.  A  good 
place  to  begin  is  at  home,  and  this  coming  Pure  Food 
Show  affords  a  good  opportunity.  Tiiere  should  be  a 
magnificent  display  of  California  dried  fruits,  and  in 
connection  with.it  a  cooking  department  in  prac- 
tical hands,  with  cooked  samples  for  all  who  will  eat 
them.  This  is  good  work  for  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  or  the  State  Boai-d  of  Horticulture,  or  both. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
wheat  "deal,"  which  was  repre- 
sented last  year  by  Mr.  Louis  Mc- 
Glauflin  by  very  large  purchases  in  the  San  Fran- 
risco  Produce  Exchange,  was  backed  by  the  late 


Fair  and  the 
Wheat  Deal. 


James  G.  Fair.  One  broker  who  watched  the  wheal 
deal  very  closely  has  made  some  calculations,  and  he 
estimates  that  the  lo.sses  to  Fair  will  not  exceed  $1,- 
21.5,000  on  the  whole  deal.  The  broker  possesses  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  Fair's  operations  in  the 
wheat  market,  and  in  discussing  the  matter  said: 
"  Those  who  have  watched  the  big  deal  closely  be- 
lieve that  the  average  price  Fair  paid  for  his  wheat 
was  $1,072  per  cental,  and  not  $1.20,  as  has  been 
quoted.  The  price  for  spot  wheat  yesterday  was  90 
cents,  and  even  at  the  latter  price  there  would  be  a 
loss  of  only  17^  cents  per  cental.  Add  to  this  7} 
cents  for  storage  and  2]  cents  for  insurance,  and 
the  total  loss  per  cental  would  be  27 '  cents.  It  is  not 
believed  that  Fair  has  over  200.000  tons  of  wheat  at 
Port  Costa.  He  has  not  to  exceed  2.), 000  -tons  in  the 
i-est  of  the  State.  A  total  of  225,000  tons  would 
amount  to  4,500,000  centals,  figuring  on  a  loss  of 
27J  cents  per  cental,  Fair  s  entire  loss  ou  his  wheat 
transaction  would  be  $1,215^000.  Even  these,  I  con- 
sider, are  high  figures."  There  has  been  some  fear 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  Fair  would  suddenly  release 
his  accumulations  upon  the  market,  to  its  utter  and 
complete  demorali'/.ation,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  trustees  of  the  estate  have  ample  au- 
thority; thev  understand  the  situation  thoroughly, 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  will  be  careful  to  protect 
the  market.  There  is,  we  are  assured,  no  foundation 
in  fact  in  the  stories  so  industriously  circulated  that 
certain  large  lots  of  wheat  at  Port  Costa  are  in- 
fested with  weevil. 

Mail  advices  confirm  all  that  the 
telegraph  has  said  about  the  great 
allliction  which  our  friends  upon 
the  Peninsula  have  undergone.  The  .Jacksonville 
Tlmis-rnliiii  of  .January  l^rd  comes  with  five  columns 
of  reports  from  ail  parts  of  the  State,  which  show 
that  the  injuries  are  about  as  bad  as  could  be  in- 
fiicted.  The  heading  of  the  long  series  of  reports  of 
evil  give  an  impressive  summary,  thus; 

FATAL    WAS    THE  FHEEZE. 


Orange 
I'riees. 


Florida 

Freeze. 


Oi(i/iii|/( 


111  Flnridii  mil  B, 
Than  a  Milliiiii 
Dollars. 


Far 


ORANOEA     ARE     TTTERLY  HIINSD, 


Antl  Vrry  Grave  Fears  An-  Knter- 
taineit  for  llir  Safely  nl 
)'tiiniii  (Iriinn. 


WKATIIKIi      HKEAKS      TllR  ItRCIlKII. 


Mireurii  14  Decrees  in  Jiic/.xiiii riV/c 
(iiiii  IS  Degrees  at  7'fiiii;iii 
iMid  TilUKVille. 


rUF.  HAlI.KIiAtlS  ARE  UEAVV  I.OSEKS. 


Exi'liaiiKes. 


Fnrze   W  ill  fiisl  llie  Florida  /.iiiin 
Altine  FiiUu  Half  a  Millinn  Dol- 
lars —  .\i>   Section    of  Ihe 
Slalc   Esvapeti  —  Pine- 
apple Crop  fx  Said 
To   Be  Rnined. 

Reading  the  records  of  disaster  upon  which  the 
foregoing  rests,  wi^  find  mention  of  ice  two  inches 
thick  on  standing  water;  icicles  ten  feet  long  hang- 
ing from  water  tanks;  mercury  as  low  as  12"  in  some 
places,  etc.  Apprehension  is  great  for  the  safety  of 
the  trees,  and  for  the  next  year's  crop,  even  if  the 
trees  survive.  On  the  whole,  the  visitation  is  about 
as  bad  as  it  can  be  without  giving  Florida  up  as  a 
semi-tropical  country.  It  will  no  doubt  bring  great 
hardship  to  many  peojile. 

.  .Ml  those  interested  in  the  problem 

of  fruit  marketing  by  producers 
will  read  with  avidity  the  letter 
by  Mr.  Righter  on  another  iiage,  in  which  he  cites 
with  such  good  effect  the  example  of  co-operative 
selling  as  carried  on  by  the  dairy  exchanges  at  the 
PJast.  We  can  personally  indorse  what  Mr.  Righter 
says  of  the  uniqueness  and  economy  of  the  method 
there  employed.  It  was  not  originated  at  Elgin,  but 
at  Utica,  New  York,  ui  the  year  1871,  and  the  writer 
was  associated  with  the  enterprise  at  that  time. 
For  a  few  years  previously  New  York  buyers  had 
made  weekly  visits  to  the  region  of  the  cheese  fac- 
tories, going  from  place  to  place  and  driving  as  hard 
a  bargain  as  they  could  with  the  sellers,  isolated  as 
they  were  and  unacquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
market.  Then  came  street  markets  at  I^ittle  Falls 
and  Herkimer,  wliich  v\  ere  better  in  that  the  sellers 
met  the  buyers  at  one  point,  but,  best  of  all,  they 
were  able  to  get  some  notion  of  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket before  closing  with  the  buyers.  From  this  arose  by 
evolution  the  dairy  exchanges  of  which  .\lr.  Righter 
speaks,  where  there  was  a  meeting  room  specially  fit- 
ted up  with  blackboards  upon  which  special  dispatches 
and  cables  for  the  trade  was  almost  wholly  for  ex- 
port. The  sellers  now  met  the  buyers  fully  in- 
formed upon  the  state  of  the  market  and  a 
new  era  of  dairy  commerce  began,  of  which 
Mr.  Righter  gives  the  recent  results  at 
Elgin.  The  dairy  exchanges  are  continued  in  the 
New  York  points  and  constitute  a  decidedly  unique 
feature  in  prodm  e  selling,  as  already  stated.  To  the 
Utica  Dairy  Excliange  there  frequently  came  that 
distinguished  New  Yorker,  Horatio  Seymour,  bring- 
ing his  guests  to  show  them  the  only  place  in  the 


world,  as  he  said,  where  the  producer  met  the  buyer 
upon  terms  of  equal  advantage.  It  is  true,  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  producer  has  much  to  learn  from  this  ex- 
perience of  the  dairymen.  We  are  glad  Mr.  l\ightcr 
has  brought  it  iqi. 

The  elevation  of  California  oranges 
by  the  Florida  freeze  still  contin- 
ues. It  is  reported  from  the  South 
that  there  is  brisk  inquiry  by  telegraph  and  other- 
wise for  fruit.  The  following  facts  come  by  telegraph 
from  San  Bernardino,  .Jan.  8th: 

The  Kedlaiitls  As.sooiatioii  has  already  .shipped  ten  carloads 
to  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  this  morning  had 
orders  for  ten  carloads  more  from  the  .same  iiiarltet.  This  is 
phenomenal.    The  c-ousumers  for  whom  these  oranges  are  pur- 

I  cha.sed  have  been  accustomed  to  use  Florida  fruit  until  that 
source  of  supply  was  exhausted,  and  toward  March  1st  they 

I  coniinenced  sending  in  orders  for  California  fruit. 

j  Along  with  the  increased  demand  conies  a  condition  in  prices 
which  is  certainly  satisfactory.  The  first  Navels  which  were 
shipped  East  last  year  were  sold  at  *l..'jO,  and  that  was  six 
weeks  later  than  the  present  date.  Ko  Navels  have  yet  been 
shipped  East  for  less  than  *'J. 50,  a  clear  gain  of -Sl  over  last 
year  s  prices.  S^eedlings  are  quoted  at  *2,  and  cannot  be  hud 
for  less,  and  prices  are  not  only  firm  at  those  figures,  but  al- 
ready a  move  to  advance  theni  has  been  made.  The  Colton 
Exchange  announced  to-day  that  it  would  flU  orders  already 
received  at  for  Navels,  but  that  no  more  orders  would  be 

accepted  at  those  prices.  The  Exchange  has  not  announced 
at  what  figures  they  will  accept  orders,  but  it  Is  understood 
that  no  more  oranges  will  be  sold  by  the  Colton  Exchange  at 
less  than  *;<  per  box. 

It  is  announced  that  in  San  Bernardino  four-fifths 
of  the  crop  in  the  county  is  within  the  control  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  As.sociation.  Oranges  are  ripening 
one  month  earlier  than  last  season,  owing  to  the 
long-continued  hot  weather  late  in  the  season,  and 
the  quality  is  superior  to  that  of  many  years  pre- 
vious. This  is  very  fortunate,  in  view  of  the  ))reseiit 
demand  in  Kastern  markets. 


The 
Poultry  Sliov 


The  Fruit 


As  the  Rural  goes  to  press  this 
week  there  is  in  progress  in  this 
city  the  greatest  Poultry  Show 
ever  made  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  one  of  the  best 
ever  made  anywhere.  The  whole  fioor  space  of  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  is  occupied  by  coops  in  which 
about  two  thousand  birds,  representative  of  the 
standard  and  fancy  breeds  of  chickens,  turkeys, 
pigeons,  etc.,  etc.,  are  on  exhibition.  To  those  who 
have  not  kept  track  of  our  development  in  poultry 
lines  it  is  a  revelation  to  learn  that  California  is  close 
up  to  the  head  of  the  list  for  scientific  breeding,  and 
that  the  jiractieal  result  is  an  interest  which  ranks 
with  the  larger  and  most  profitable  lines  of  industry. 
As  an  exposition  the  show  is  a  pronounced  success, 
and  it  is  bound  to  stimulate  fancy  breeders  and 
others  to  continued  effort.  As  a  business  project, 
we  fear  the  show  has  not  been  profitable,  A  succes- 
sion of  wet  days  have  limited  the  attendance,  and,  as 
the  expenses  are  heavy,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
association  will  be  the  loser  for  its  enterprise.  We 
omit  premium  statements  until  a  list  of  the  awards 
has  been  made  uj).  but  hope  to  be  able  to  give  it 
next  week. 

An  advertisement  on  another  page 
I  iiiuii  announces  the  tenth  annual  meet- 

ing of  the  stockholders  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Union.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at 
its  last  annual  meeting  the  organization  resolved  to 
retire  from  active  business,  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, the  Fruit  Union,  as  such,  made  no  shipments 
during  the  last  fruit  season.  Those  growers  who, 
toward  the  last,  constituted  the  exchange,  probably 
found  they  could  dispose  of  their  fruit  in  other  ways 
to  greater  advantage,  and  so  allowed  the  organiza- 
tion to  take  a  nap.  We  presume  it  will  never  be 
awakened.  Such  au  end  to  an  atVair  which  was  be- 
gun with  .so  much  spirit  ten  years  ago  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  We  hope  it  had  rather  advanced 
until,  by  this  time,  we  could  have  a  comprehensive 
co-operative  marketing  organization  which  would 
have  prevented  the  intrusion  of  all  the  greed  and  ex- 
actions of  t  raiisportation.  refrigeration  and  selling 
comijanics  which  have  so  far  flourished  and  grown 
fat,  that  the  grower  has  found  little  or  nothing  for 
him  ill  the  grand  business  which  covers  so  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Still,  though  it  has  come  .so  very 
far  short  of  realizing  the  anticipations  of  its  found- 
ers, the  Fruit  Union  certainly  did  some  distinguished 
services  to  the  fruit  interest,  and  it  is  upon  these 
that  the  mind  should  rest,  in  view  of  its  approach- 
ing dissolution.  If  it  should  conclude  to  die.  let  it 
rest  in  peace. 


1*<iiiio1uk1('»I 
Society. 


Next  week,  Wednesday,  Januiiiy 
Itith,  tlie  American  Pfimological 
Society  will  convene  in  Sacramento 
ill  the  hall  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  citizens' 
committee  of  Sacramento.  Excursion  parlies  of 
Eastern  members  are  already  on  their  way  west- 
ward, one  of  them  including  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety. Prosper  J.  Berckmans  of  Georgia  is  expected 
to  reach  San  Francisco  on  the  13th.  The  American 
Pomological  Society  is  the  oldest  and  most  distin- 
guished American  society  in  the  horticultural  in- 
terest. It  was  established  forty-five  years  ago  and 
is  therefore  a  twin  sister  of  the  State  of  California, 


January  12,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


That  these  babes  of  '49  should  first  meet  in  '95  is  an 
interosting  fact.  Roth  have  had  distinguished  ca- 
reers in  their  own  linos.  When  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Society  was  established,  no  charter  member 
knew  of  Califor-nia  except  as  a  sort  of  far-away  ophir; 
and,  to  return  the  compliment,  certainly  no  Cali- 
fornian  of  '49  had  an  idea  that  such  a  society  would 
ever  have  any  use  for  this  country.  But  so  much 
lias  been  accomplished  in  American  pomology  during 
the  last  half  century  that  no  one  could  possibly  have 
foreseen  the  attainments  of  the  present  day  nor  the 
vast  area  of  earth's  surface  which  a  national  pomo- 
logical  society  must  look  upon  as  its  parish.  The 
work  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  has  been 
upon  progressive  lines,  and  yet  quite  different  from 
those  which  occupy  most  societies.  It  has  labored 
long  and  earnestly  for  more  scientific  methods  in  po- 
mology. It  has  done  great  things  for  the  pomo- 
logical nomenclature  of  America,  and  its  lists  are 
accepted  as  the  most  accurate  attainable.  It  in- 
cludes among  its  members,  and  always  has,  more  of 
those  who  regarded  pomology  as  a  science  than  as  an 
industrial  affair,  and  yet  it  has  never  neglected  the 
advancement  of  fruit  production  upon  industrial  lines. 
It  has  had  among  its  officers  and  members  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Charles  Down- 
ing, Patrick  Barry,  Wilson  G.  Flagg  and  others, 
who  have  gone  to  their  reward.  It  has  now  as 
members  the  most  distinguished  Eastern  pomolo- 
gists.  It  will  do  Californians  good  to  meet  such 
people  and  to  shake  the  kindly  hands  of  the  fathers 
of  an  industry  which  has  reached  such  unexampled 
greatness  on  this  coast.  We  trust  there  may  be  a 
general  rallying  of  California  fruit  growers  in  Sacra- 
mento next  week  to  welcome  the  guests  of  the  State. 


The  Almy  Olive  Co.  has  been  formed  at  Oroville.  It  has  80 
acres  planted  to  olives  and  will  plant  160  more  this  season. 
Following  are  the  ofiticers :  President,  Hon.  John  C.  Gray; 
Secretary  and  Manager,  H.  N.  Almy;  Treasurer,  Bank  of 
Rideout,  Smith  &  Co.  Directors— Hon.  John  C.  Gray,  E.  W. 
Fogg,  Warren  Sexton,  C.  W.  McAfee  and  Hon.  W.  A. 
Khippee. 

The  Ontario  0/(seriJC/- says  that  in  Uiverside  county  a  wail 
is  going  up  over  the  threatened  extermination  of  the  quail. 
In  this  county,  and  especially  in  this  locality,  quail  are  still 
numerous — so  numerous,  in  fact,  as  to  be  regarded  during  the 
grape  season  as  an  unmitigated  pest  by  vineyardists.  During 
the  grape  season  the  killing  of  quail  is  permitted  within  one 
mile  of  a  vineyard. 

GoNz.tLEs  Trilmne:  About  1200  tons  of  1893  wheat  have  been 
sold  in  Gonzales  during  the  past  two  weeks  at  an  average 
price  of  70  cents  to  the  holder,  or  $1  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Sperry  Flour  Company  of  Salinas  was  the  heaviest  purchaser, 
some  600  tons  belonging  to  the  Quirk  estate  having  been 
shipped  to  that  company.  Owing  to  the  recent  strengthening 
of  the  wheat  market,  this  1200  tons  sold  fur  aboiit  «4000  more 
Ihau  it  would  have  brought  a  month  ago, 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  project  to  keep  Mr.  Budd  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernorship has,  as  we  predicted  a  month  ago,  com- 
pletely exploded.  It  was  never  anything  more  than 
a  personal  scheme  without  even  a  partisan  backing, 
and  its  promoters  had  only  the  hope  of  forcing  from 
Mr.  Budd  some  concessions  in  the  way  of  patronage. 
With  this  hope  they  kept  up  the  farce  of  threats 
until  the  last  moment;  and  it  is  believed  they  were 
finally  compelled  to  give  up  without  reaping  any 
advantage  whatever.  Budd  is  not  the  sort  of  man 
easily  made  afraid;  he  is  a  fighter  "from  away 
back,"  and  this  fact  has  been  found  out  by  those 
whose  scheme  it  was  to  scare  him  into  compromises. 
His  inauguration  has  been  fixed  for  Friday  (we 
write  on  Wednesday),  and  before  this  paper  reaches 
its  readers  he  will  be  the  Governor  of  California. 
The  RuKAL  gives  him  greeting  and  GodsjDeed  ! 

W^e  have  never  made  any  pretense  of  enthusiasm 
about  Mr.  Budd,  but  his  warmest  personal  and 
political  supporter  does  not  wish  him  greater  success 
in  his  new  duties  and  dignities  than  does  the  RuRAr- 
Press.  We  have  had  a  long  succession  of  inefficiency, 
venality,  ignorance,  drunkenness,  imbecility  and 
foolishness  in  the  Governorship,  and  it  is  time  for  a 
change.  Mr.  Budd  has  youth,  energy,  education 
and  fine  talents  and  he  ought  to  make — we  believe  he 
will  make — a  better  Governor  than  California  has 


The  impression  seems  to  be  general  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  Legislature  and  the  State  officers  generally 
are  in  political  opposition,  the  new  Governor  will 
have  small  chance  to  enforce  his  plans.  There  is 
some  foundation  for  this  idea,  for  it  is  quite  true  that 
in  legislative  matters  he  will  have  no  partisan  co-op- 
eration. However,  in  the  appointment  of  the  vari- 
ous State  commissions  there  is  a  very  large 
measure  of  power.  Even  if  his  scheme  for  re- 
organization of  the  system  should  be  rejected, 
there  is  still  a  large  opportunity  for  him.  Besides 
his  office  force  the  Governor  appoints  the  Adjutant 
General,  at  his  pleasure.  The  salary  is  $3('00,  and 
there  is  an  assistant  at  $2400  and  a  clerk  at  $1200. 
The  Governor  appoints  one  San  Francisco  Harbor 
ComniissioHer,  March  12,  1895,  and  another  (giving 


I  him  control  of  the  Board)  March  12,  1897.  Control 
of  the  San  Diego  and  Eureka  Boards  will  be  obtained 
in  March,  1896.  The  San  Francisco  Port  Wardens 
(four  in  number)  will  be  appointed  in  January  and 
March  of  this  year.  The  San  Diego  Port  Warden- 
ship  will  be  vacant  in  December.  The  pay  is  by  fees 
— a  system  which  should  be  changed  for  a  fixed  sal- 
ary. The  Pilot  Commissioners  also  are  paid  by  fees. 
They  hold  office  at  the  Governor's  pleasure.  Three 
are  in  San  Francisco,  with  a  secretary  at  $1200;  one 
is  in  San  Diego  and  another  at  Wilmington.  Control 
of  the  Bank  Commission  will  not  be  obtained  until 
May,  1898.  The  Insurance  Commission  holds  until 
April,  1898.  Four  Yosemite  Commissioners  go  out 
in  April.  1896.  This  will  give  the  Governor  control, 
and  enable  him  to  put  a  stop  to  some  of  the  abuses  in 
the  management  of  the  Valley  affairs  which  have  be- 
come so  notorious. 

In  March  of  the  present  year  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics  will  be  appointed.  The  Board  of 
Silk  Culture,  which  receives  no  money,  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  April,  1896.  It  consists  of  seven  persons. 
The  State  Board  of  Arbitration,  three  members  (pay, 
$5  a  day  and  traveling  expenses  while  employed),  are 
appointed  "at  the  Governor's  pleasure."  The  Gov- 
ernor obtains  control  of  the  Sutter  Fort  Board,  of 
five  members,  in  March,  1897.  The  Governor  ap- 
points the  guardian  of  the  Marshall  monument  ($600 
a  year).  The  State  Board  of  Health  holds  till  Janu- 
ary, 1897.  The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health  is 
appointed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  Control 
of  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  will  not  be 
obtained  till  March,  1896.  All  the  seven  members  of 
the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  go  out  of  office  next 
April.  The  State  Mining  Bureau  is  controlled  by 
five  trustees,  who  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  Governor  can  appoint  in  May,  1897, 
the  Commissioners  of  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions. He  appoints  at  pleasure  the  three  Fish  Com- 
missioners. The  term  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  ends  next  March.  The  Debris  Commissioner 
holds  office  till  July  27,  1897.  Salary  $3600,  secre- 
tary $1500.  The  two  Commissioners  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Funded  Debt  are  reappointed  in  September, 
1895,  and  September,  1896,  respectively.  In  March, 
1897,  the  Governor  appoints  the  five  members  of  the 
State  Veterinary  Medical  Board.  Each  receives  a 
salary  of  $5  per  diem  when  on  official  duty.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  Board,  like  the  Dental  Exam- 
iners and  the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  should  not  serve 
without  pay.  The  Governor  appoints  "at  pleasure" 
the  three  trustees  of  the  State  Burial  Ground.  He 
also  appoints  the  San  Francisco  Registrar  of  Voters, 
salary  $3000,  clerk  $1800,  messenger  $1200.  He  is 
supposed  to  appoint  the  San  Francisco  Police  Com- 
missioners, whose  term  of  office  is  so  indefinite. 
There  are  nine  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture. Five  of  them  go  out  next  September,  and 
this  will  give  the  Governor  control.  The  Viticultural 
Commission  cannot  be  controlled  until  April,  1896. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  twelve  members. 
The  Governor  can  appoint  three  next  February, 
three  in  February,  1896,  and  three  more,  getting  a 
control,  in  February,  1897.  The  forty-three  district 
boards  all  come  under  his  control  by  December,  1896. 
Governor  Budd  can  appoint  for  1896  two  Regents  of 
the  University.  The  retiring  members  are  Hon. 
Timothy  Guy  Phelps  and  Columbus  Bartlett.  He 
will  appoint  two  more  Regents  in  189S,  the  retiring 
members  being  Hon.  J.  West  Martin  and  George  T. 
Marye,  Jr.  The  Governor  can  appoint  at  pleasure 
all  the  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  Schools;  five  for 
Chico,  five  for  San  Jose  and  five  for  Los  Angeles. 
Next  March  the  Governor  appoints  three  of  the  five 
trustees  of  the  Home  for  P'eeble-Minded  Children 
(Glen  Ellen).  This  month  he  appoints  one  Director 
of  the  Stockton  Insane  Asylum,  but  the  other  four 
hold  till  1897.  He  appoints  two  directors  of  the 
Napa  Asylum  in  1896;  the  others  in  1898.  At  Ag- 
news,  three  Directors,  a  majority,  go  out  next  Feb- 
ruary. Control  of  the  Mendocino  Asylum  will  be 
obtained  next  March,  and  control  of  the  Southern 
Cafifornia  Asylum  in  May,  1896.  All  five  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum  at 
Berkeley  go  out  of  office  next  March.  The  Governor 
appoints  at  pleasure  the  five  Dinn-tors  of  the  Home 
for  the  Adult  Blind  in  Oakland,  There  are  five  State 
Prison  Directors,  appointed  for  ten  years.  The 
Governor  will  appoint  only  two  during  his  term  of 


„,    „   .  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  State  Fruit 

The  ExrhaiiKC  ' 

Exchange,  informs  us  that  the  Ex- 

Convention. 

change  has  received  the  names  of 
over  sixty  authorized  delegates  to  the  Convention  of 
Exchanges  to  be  held  in  this  city  during  the  coming 
week.  These  delegates  are  from  the  several  local 
Exchanges,  with  power  to  fully  I'epresent  the  bodies 
which  sent  them.  It  is  understood  that  the  future 
of  the  State  Exchange  rests  with  them — hence  the 
great  importance  of  their  meeting. 


Gleanings. 


Palermo  will  ship  thirty  carloads  of  oranges  this  season.  | 

The  Point  Arena  Creamery  has  paid  a  dividend  of  ten  per 
cent  for  1894.  "  ' 

Vacaville  shipped  upward  of  1200  carloads  of  fresh  and 
dried  fruits  in  1894,  according  to  the  Rcpni  tcr. 

Luther  Bukbank  will  represent  the  Sdnnnia  fruit  gjrowcrs 
at  the  Pomological  Society  meeting  at  Sacramento. 

The  Sonoma  fruit  growers  have  warmly  approved  the  ap- 
pointment of' Mark  L.  McDonakl  as  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Orange  Growers'  Association  will 
build  at  FuUerton  one  of  the  largest  packing-houses  in  southern 
California.    The  contract  was  let  this  afternoon. 

Ouaxge  COUNTY  shipments  for  1894  were  as  follows :  Green 
and  dried   fruits,  .3,300,000  pounds;  raisins,  800,000;  honey,  j 
110,000;  grain,  14..'j60,000 ;  wine,  1!)S,000;  wool,  885,000;  total,  I 
14,4i;3,000  pounds.  i 

A  creamery  planned  to  take  care  of  the  product  of  1000 
cows  is  to  be  established  at  Bodega.  It  is  to  be  owned  in  the 
neighborhood.  J.  D.  Williams  is  president;  L.  S.  Goodman, 
treasurer;  and  J.  VV.  McCaughey,  secretary. 

The  Riverside  Picus  reports  the  death  of  several  horses  from 
eating  damp  alfalfa  hay.  It  was  found  that  the  hay  had 
balled  up  in  the  intestines.  The  theory  is  that  the  animals 
do  not  chew  the  hay  when  it  is  wet  r.s  they  do  when  it  is  dry. 

San'ta  Axa  Tilddc:  The  bee  men  of  this  locality  expect  a 
good  yield  of  honey  the  coming  season.  The  thorough-  satura- 
tion of  the  earth  by  the  recent  copious  rains  insures  plenty  of 
flowers,  and  hence  there  will  be  good  forage  for  the  busy  bee. 

Rohnerville  llrvald:  The  Fortuua  fruit  drier,  which  has 
just  completed  its  first  season's  work,  has  proven  a  great  boon 
to  apple  growers  this  fall  in  furnishing  a  market  for  a  large 
portion  of  their  product  which  has  been  heretofore  ne.xt  to 
valueless. 

A  West  End  correspondent  of  the  Hanford  .Jan nidi  reports 
that  the  acreage  of  grain  sown  will  be  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore, as  all  feel  confident  of  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  rains 
held  off  till  late  and  we  will  get  the  benefit  of  all  the 
moisture  that  falls.  We  therefore  hope  for  a  harvest  again, 
even  on  the  West  Side. 


had  for  twenty  years.  He  has  the  chance,  if  he  has 
the  resolution,  self-control  and  moral  poise,  to  make 
himself  the  pre-eminent  leader  of  the  people  in  the 
new  era  which  is  upon  us.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  will  do  it. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  for  the  first  time  since 

his  election,  Mr.  Budd  talked  frankly  of  public  affairs. 

In  conversation  with  a  reporter,  he  said  : 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is  on  foot  in  the  Assembly  a 
movement  for  retrenchment  and  reform.  Those  were  the 
only  great  doctrines  I  preached  in  the  campaign,  and  they 
will  dictate  my  policy  as  Governor.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to 
know  that  the  members  cf  the  lower  house  have  already  seri- 
ously discussed  the  matter,  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  we 
work  together  upon  this  line,  the  people  of  the  State  will  be 
saved  from  $1,000,000  to  $'3,000,000  in  taxes.  It  will  be  my  aim, 
and  from  what  I  have  heard  of  the  purpo-ses  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Legislature,  it  will  be  theirs,  to  take  much  of  the  State 
government  out  of  politics  and  establish  it  upon  a  plane  of 
civil  service,  where  merit  and  efficiency  will  be  the  only 
badges  for  preferment.  I  believe  in  abolishing  many  com- 
missions which  I  now  deem  useless.  I  believe  in  remodeling 
many  others,  preserving  their  beneficial  phases  and  destroy- 
ing their  dangerous  elements.  I  will  under  no  circumstances 
urge  any  interference  with  institutions  which  serve  a  worthy 
purpose  in  the  State.  Such  an  idea  is  furthest  from  my 
mind.  For  instance,  nearly  every  commission  having  scien- 
tific value,  such  as  the  Boards  of  Horticulture,  Viticulture 
and  others,  can  be  withdrawn  from  politics  and  from  govern- 
mental patronage  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  given.  It  is 
my  plan  to  place  all  of  these  commissions  under  the  direction 
of  the  University  of  California  and  of  Stanford  University, 
giving  certain  boards  to  the  care  of  one  institution  and  other 
commissions  to  the  second  college.  In  that  way  at  least 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  expense  now  shouldered  by  the 
public  will  be  removed.  The  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California  will  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  commissions  under 
their  charge  and  t lie  trustees  of  Stanford  University  will  de- 
termine the  work  to  he  done  by  those  under  their  direction. 
In  that  way  no  evil  will  be  done  to  the  State  in  the  with- 
drawal of  benefits  now  received.  Officers  who  show  their 
fitness  for  their  positions  will  be  retained.  A  system  of  civil 
service  reform  will  be  established,  and  I  think  will  be  found 
working  to  advantage.  I  have  been  so  pressed  with  work 
that  I  have  not  the  opportunity  to  investigate  every  in- 
stitution as  thoroughly  as  I  wish,  but  I  will  accept  the  first 
chance.  The  encouragement  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
will  stimulate  me  to  harder  work.  I  am  glad  to  assume  the 
position  that  partisan  polities  cuts  no  figure  with  us.  We  are 
officers  of  a  great  State,  and,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
anything  which  may  be  done  in  the  Governor's  office,  I  think 
that  California  will  have  one  of  the  best  governments  in  its 
history. 

This  programme  shows  at  least  that  our  new  Gov- 
ernor is  planning  a  careful  revision  of  State  expendi- 
tures and  that  he  is  a  man  of  ideas  and  not  afraid  of 
innovation.  We  shall,  doubtless,  have  his  plans  in 
greater  detail  later  on,  and  it  will  then  be  time  to 
consider  them  critically. 
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office,  one  in  1896,  another  in  1898.  The  Governor 
will  appoint  two  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  Whit- 
tier  Reform  School  in  1895  and  1896.  Control  of  the 
Preston  School  will  be  obtained  in  July,  1896. 

This  list  shows  how  extensive  are  the  appointing 
powers  of  the  Governor,  indirectly  controlling  as 
they  do  the  disposal  of  very  large  sums  of  money  and 
affecting  the  administration  of  public  institu- 
tions. There  are  serious  absurdities  in  the  sys- 
tem. For  instance,  the  prison  directors  hold 
for  ten  years  and  so  require  two  terms  of 
gubernatorial  control  to  bring  about  a  reorganiza- 
tion. In  many  cases  the  Boards  are  too  large  and 
cumbrous.  Three  members  ought  to  be  enough  for 
the  most  important  department,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  one  trustee,  or  director,  or  commissioner, 
would  be  much  better,  reducing  expenses,  and  serv- 
ing to  fix  responsibility.  There  is  an  especial  need 
of  great  care  in  appointments  on  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  and  as  trustees  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools.  Broad  gauge,  capable,  well-educated, 
public-spirited  men  who  can  give  time  to  the  work 
will  reflect  credit  on  the  administration.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  against  the  appointment  of  educated 
women  on  the  Board  of  Regents  and  as  Normal  School 
trustees,  and  there  are  many  strong  reasons  in  favor 
of  such  a  course,  since  women  as  well  as  men  are 
educated  at  these  institutions.  This  would  be  in 
accord  with  a  plan  already  announced  by  Mr.  Budd 
to  appoint  a  woman  on  each  of  the  asylum  boards. 
Wiser  still  is  his  purpose  to  have  a  woman  physician 
employed  in  each  of  the  State  institutions  wherein 
women  are  confined. 

Sacramento  is  having  a  "cl'aring  out  spell."  For 
several  months  the  city  has  been  infested  with 
tramps  and  hobos,  and  within  the  past  few  weeks 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  murders  and  robberies. 
The  regular  police  organization  confe.ssed  its  inability 
to  handle  the  problem,  whereupon  the  citizens  came 
together  in  mass-meeting,  provided  for  the  service 
of  one  thousand  volunteer  officers,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Mayor  preceeded  to  investigate  the 
character  of  the  floating  population  and  to  drive  all 
questionable  persons  beyond  the  city  limits,  with 
warnings  to  remain  away  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  a 
severe  vagrant  law  especially  provided  for  the 
emergency  by  the  city  council.  As  a  consequence 
Sacramento  is  now  rid  of  the  hobo  class  and  life  and 
property  are  safe  for  the  first  time  since  the  great 
strike.  Among  the  vagrants  thus  driven  from  the 
city  were  a  considerable  body  of  men  under  the 
leadership  of  ''Gen."  Kelly  of  Industrial  Army  fame. 
While  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  hobo  class  is 
very  effective  in  one  sense,  in  reality  it  only  shifts 
the  infliction  from  one  locality  to  another.  The 
tramps  who  have  been  driven  from  Sacramento  will 
simply  move  on  to  some  other  place.  What  is  needed 
is  some  means  of  dealing  with  the  tramp  as  to  make 
him  give  up  vagrancy  and  go  to  work. 

The  young  Czar  of  Russia,  from  whom  such 
dreadful  things  were  predicted  by  the  European 
political  critics,  is  proving  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
thoroughly  modern  ideas,  of  great  energy  of  char- 
acter, of  high  manly  courage  and  of  most  humane 
disposition.  He  began  by  mingling  freely  among 
the  people  as  if  there  were  no  such  things  as 
anarchists  and  bombs.  His  first  political  act  was 
one  of  general  clemency  to  State  prisoners.  Next 
he  displaced  certain  high  officials  known  to  be 
corrupt.  Now  he  is  proposing  a  general  system  of 
reforms  calculated  to  bring  Russia  more  nearly  into 
line  with  the  governments  of  Western  Europe.  In 
order  to  maintain  the  respect  and  co-operation  of 
his  uncles  he  is  about  to  convene  a  family  council  to 
consider  plans  of  reform  which,  it  is  reported,  include 
the  establishment  of  an  aristocratic  body  of  State 
Counselors.  This  is  probably  as  far  as  it  is  safe  to 
go  at  this  time,  for  Russia  has  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  political  development  when  it  would  be  de- 
sesirable  or  safe  to  inaugurate  a  representative 
parliamentary  system. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
January  9,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Apples  Grafted  on  Pears. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  reply  to  R.  M.  Town's  com- 
munication of  Dec.  22d,  I  would  say,  after  five  years' 
experience,  I  have  decided  that  apples  on  pears  are 
not  a  success.  Any  kind  of  apples  will  grow  and 
bear  fine  fruit,  but  the  graft  will  not  hold.  The 
apple  grows  so  fast  that  it  absorbs  all  the  sap  and 
lets  the  pear  stoi'k  decay,  so  it  is  easily  broken  off. 
'  would  advise  trving  a  few  before  grafting  all. 

Soquel.  Cal,    '    '  S.  B,  Wali.aok, 
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Distant  Shipment  of  Nursery  Stock. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the  29th  inst., 
and  under  the  above  heading,  Messrs.  Alexander 
and  Hammon  of  the  Rio  Benito  nurseries  claim  that 
they  have  solved  the  problem  of  shipping  trees  suc- 
cessfully to  distant  lands,  especially  where  the  equa- 
tor has  to  be  crossed;  the  claim  being  based  upon 
the  safe  arrival  in  Australia  of  a  lot  of  walnuts,  the 
very  class  of  trees  that  will  stand  transportation  to 
distant  lands  the  best. 

Now,  I  will  tell  these  gentlemen  that  if  they  have 
solved  the  problem  of  shipping  nursery  stock  to  dis- 
tant lands,  as  far  as  t/n;/  are  concerned,  the  other  no 
less  enterprising  nurserymen  of  California  have  not 
waited  this  long  to  solve  the  same  problem  for  them- 
selves. As  I  have  had  a  twenty-five  years  experi- 
ence in  this  kind  of  business,  1  thought  it  would  in- 
terest the  readers  of  the  Press,  near  and  far,  to 
know  fwic  I  did  successfully  ship  trees  of  kinds  to 
distant  lands,  this  side  or  the  other  side  of  the  equa- 
tor; and  I  will  add  that  during  these  twenty-five 
years,  I  have  imported,  and  am  imporning  yet,  every 
winter,  trees  of  one  kind  or  another  from  France, 
and  shipped  nut  and  fruit  trees  and  grapes  to  such 
distant  lands  as  New  Zealand,  Japan,  Sandwich 
islands,  Mexico,  Bahama  islands,  etc. 

My  first  importation  of  trees  from  France  was  in 
1869,  having  ordered  then  200  mulberry  trees  for 
silkworm  feeding,  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  the 
trees  were  packed  in  chaff  in  a  box  and  arrived 
rather  dried  up,  though  I  succeeded  in  growing  40 
per  cent  of  them.  My  second  importation  was  in  the 
winter  of  1870-71  (the  winter  I  started  my  present 
place),  my  consignment  consisting  of  a  general  as- 
sortment of  nut  and  fruit  trees,  shrubs  and  plants, 
but  which,  on  account  of  the  war  with  Prussia,  was 
129  days  on  the  road;  it  came  across  the  continent 
from  New  York  to  Sacramento,  thence  to  Nevada 
City,  arriving  in  the  latter  place  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1871.  Most  of  the  trees  were  from  five  to 
six  years  old,  regular  large  standard  trees,  and  were 
laid  in  a  box  with  roots  at  both  ends  solidly  packed 
in  moss,  with  no  packing  whatever  at  the  center  of 
the  box.  Well,  I  didn't  lose  a  single  tree,  shrub  or 
plant,  except  artichokes.  However,  in  importing 
trees  from  Europe  to  California,  I  found  out  that  hay 
and  straw  do  not  do  for  packing,  and  that  dry  moss 
is  the  best  packing  to  use,  especially  when  the  trees 
have  to  remain  a  certain  length  of  time  in  the  hold 
of  a  steamer;  for  whenever  such  material  as  hay  or 
straw  is  used  for  packing,  the  moisture  of  the  roots 
will  evaporate  and  be  absorbed  by  the  hay  or  straw, 
whic:h  will  soon  ferment,  and  the  heat  so  created  will 
kill  most  all  the  tops  of  the  trees,  sparing  only  the 
roots — exactly  the  reverse  of  frost,  that  will  spare 
the  tops  but  kill  all  the  roots. 

In  1887  I  shipped  a  large  consignment  of  trees  to 
Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  consisting  of  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  almonds,  filberts,  prunes,  plums,  apricots, 
etc.  I  packed  them  in  moss  in  boxes  as  solidly  as  I 
could,  placing  the  roots  at  both  ends.  I  used  no  pack- 
ing of  any  kind;  it  is  unnecessary  when  the  bodies  of 
the  trees  lie  in  the  center  of  the  box.  The  party  who 
ordered  the  trees  didn't  have  much  confidence  in  dry 
packing  to  cross  the  equator,  and  he  instructed  me 
to  use  wet  packing  in  one  of  the  boxes,  which  I  did. 
The  trees  left  San  Francisco  by  steamer  on  the  21st 
of  October  and  arrived  safely  at  Wanganui  after 
having  been  thirty-two  days  in  the  hold  of  the 
steamer.  They  were  all  in  tolerably  good  condition; 
those  packed  in  dry  moss  succeeded  much  better 
than  the  ones  packed  in  wet  moss. 

In  the  ensuing  fall  I  shipped  another  large  consign- 
ment of  such  trees  to  several  parties  of  the  same 
place,  who  had  clubbed  together  to  procure  the  kind 
of  nut  and  fruit  trees  I  advertised.  This  lot  also  left 
vn  October  ilst,  reaching  New  Zealand  In  pretty 


good  condition.    A  year  afterward  the  success  in 
growing  the  trees  was  reported  to  me  as  follows: 
'The  trees  that  did  the  best  were  the  walnuts.  This 
is  easy  to  understand,  for  walnut  trees  have  a  long 
and  thick  tap  root  which  would  take  a  long  time  to 
dry  up.    Ninety  per  cent  of  the  seedling  walnuts 
succeeded  as  did  all  of  the  grafted  ones;  but  only 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  chestnuts  and  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  filberts  grew.    The  fruit  trees  did  well  enough, 
but  not  as  good  as  the  walnuts.     Trees  that  are  out 
of  the  ground  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  that 
have  to  remain  in  the  hold  of  a  steamer  for  several 
weeks,  are  bound  to  dry  up  some  if  dry  packing  is 
the  method  adopted.    If  the  roots  of  the  trees  are 
plunged  for  several  hours  in  water  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  box,  the  trees  will  soon  revive  and  become 
as  fresh  and  green  as  when  taken  out  of  the  ground. 
If  wet  packing  is  used,  there  is  a  double  danger  to 
;  fear.    Heating  might  set  in;  this  would  kill  the  trees 
I  down  to  the  roots.    Or,  the  moisture  around  the 
1  roots,  coupled  with  the  tropical  heat,  might  induce 
!  the  trees  to  prematurely  bud  out,  particularly  with 
;  fruit  trees,  which  would  be  no  less  fatal  to  them. 

As  a  general  rule,  this  is  the  way  I  have  trees 
'  shipped  to  me  from  France  and  the  way  that  I  ship 
I  to  distant  lands:    I  use  boxes,  not  caring  to  have 
I  them  hermetically  closed,  which  should  be  avoided. 
I  line  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  boxes  with  heavy 
packing  paper,  and  put  in  them  a  thick  layer  of 
moss,  using  dry  moss  altogether.     In  putting  the 
trees  in  the  boxes,  with  the  roots  at  each  end,  I  pack 
I  the  roots  solidly  in  moss  and  do  not  let  them  touch 
I  the  sides,  having  them,   in  fact,  completely  sur- 
j  rounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  moss,  pressed  in  well 
with  the  hand.    If  using  wet  packing  do  not  let  the 
tops  of  the  trees,  packed  at  the  other  end,  rest  on 
the  wet  packing,  otherwise  they  may  be  liable  to 
mold  and  rot.    Such  has  been  my  whole  secret  in 
having  trees  successfully  shipped  to  me,  or  in  ship- 
ping trees  myself  to  distant  lands.  For  a  shorter 
distance,  as  to  any  State  of  the  Union  or  to  Canada, 
and  the  trees  being  transported  mostly  by  rail,  I  use 
wet  packing,  for  there  is  no  fear  of  the  trees  heating 
or  budding  prematurely.     Wet  packing  keeps  the 
roots  and  consequently  the  tops  of  the  trees  quite 
fresh.    I  have  never  received  an  unfavorable  report, 
unless  it  be  one  of  delay,  this  being  on  account  of  the 
trees  being  detained  for  an  unreasonable  length  of 
time  on  the  way  to  their  destination. 
Nevada  Citv,  Dec.  30,  1894.         Felix  Gillet. 


A  Car  for  Shipping  Fruit  in  Bulk. 


We  have  received  from  R.  H.  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  of 
Los  Angeles,  circulars  describing  the  car  used  by 
the  "  Santa  Fe  Bulk  Fruit  Express  Co.,"  which  is 
intended  to  supersede  box  shipping.  The  entire  car 
up  to  the  doorway  on  each  end  is  filled  with  trays 
and  braced  securely  in  center  of  car,  thereby  holding 
the  trays  together,  so  there  is  no  jarrmg.  'The  trays 
are  made  of  slats,  so  as  to  give  proper  ventilation; 
are  twelve  inches  wide,  six  inches  deep,  and  are  as 
long  as  the  car  is  wide.  They  rest  on  tracks  nine 
inches  apart,  giving  three  inches  of  air  space  be- 
tween every  six  inches  of  fruit.  The  trays  are 
folded  and  packed  in  the  top  of  the  car  for  the  re- 
turn trip. 

It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  great  advantages  ob- 
tained by  shipping  in  this  manner  over  the  old 
method  of  packing  in  boxes  is  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  wrap  and  pack  in  a  vary  tight  space  and 
apjjly  pressure  in  order  to  nail  on  the  lids.  The 
fruit  may  be  loaded  as  soon  as  picked  and  graded,  as 
it  will  cure  on  the  way  East,  making  it  unnecessary 
to  have  large  storage  space  in  the  packing  houses  to 
"  sweat  down  "  the  fruit  before  packing.  It  is  also 
claimed^that  the  method  saves  about  3000  pounds  on 
each  car  in  weight  on  bo.xes  alone,  thereby  allowing 
the  shipper  to  load  about  3000  pounds  more  fruit  in 
each  car  at  same  cost.  Packinsr  expenses  in  the 
East  are  held  to  be  less  per  car  by  about  $20  than 
they  are  here. 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries  Sold. 


Nap.\,  January  8. — Leonard  Coates  yesterday  sold 
the  Napa  Valley  nurseries  to  Messrs.  Armstrong, 
Parker  &  Co.,  of  Mountain  View.  This  sale  em- 
braces all  of  Mr.  Coates'  nursery  interests  in  this 
county.  The  new  firm  is  coniposed  of  gentlemen 
well  acquainted  with  the  nursery  business.  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  for  several  years  superintendent  of 
Timothy  Hopkins'  Sherwood  Hall  nurseries  at  Menlo 
Park,  and  the  other  gentlemen  have  had  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  nursery  business.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  new  firm  to  erect  extensive  hothouses  and 
rent  more  land  than  was  held  by  Mr.  Coates  and  to 
go  into  the  business  of  floriculture  to  suj^ply  the  San 
Francisco  market  with  cut  flowers  and  hothouse 
plants.  It  is  said  that  two  acres  will  be  put  into 
sweet  peas  this  spring,  and  that  other  plants  will  be 
grown  in  proportion. 

W.  H.  MvLLEX  of  Yankee  Hill,  in  the  foothills  at 
an  elevation  of  1900  feet,  sends  us  a  table  of  rainfall 
for  December  up  to  the  22d,  which  shows  a  precipi- 
tation of  15.99  inches.  Mr.  Mullen  says  there  is  room 
up  his  way  for  those  who  desire  mountain  homes  with 
plenty  of  water  and  productive  soil. 


January  12,  1895. 


WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Crop  Conditions  and  Outlook. 


Report  of  the  State  Weather  OfHoe  for  December  —  Promise 
of  a  Great  Crop  Year. 

The  average  monthly  temperature  for  December  was  as  fol- 
lows for  the  Weather  Bureau  stations  named :  San  Francisco 
50°,  Eureka  46°,  Red  Bluff  45°,  Sacramento  47°,  Fresno  48°, 
Los  Angeles  54°,  San  Diego  55°,  Independence  38°,  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  51°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  heat  reported  from  all  parts  of  the  State  of  from  1° 
to  3°,  except  at  Fresno,  where  an  excess  of  heat  of  1°  was  re- 
ported. 

The  total  precipitation  was  :  For  San  Francisco  9.01  inches, 
Eureka  12.31,  Red  Bluff  11.01,  Sacramento  8.86,  Fresno  4.09, 
Los  Angeles  4.62,  San  Diego  2.26,  Independence  1.90,  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  8.96  inches. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation  an  excess  is  re- 
ported at  all  points  of  from  .16  of  an  inch  at  Los  Angeles  to 
5.70  inches  at  Red  Bluff,  while  San  Diego  reports  a  deficiency 
of  .11  of  an  inch,  the  normal  being  2.37  inches,  while  the  De- 
cember rainfall  was  2.26  inches. 

By  special  reports  received  from  over  150  different  parties 
in  all  portions  of  the  State,  the  excess  of  rain  over  the  nor- 
mal has  put  one  of  the  brightest  phases  on  the  rural  industries 
of  this  State  than  has  been  known  for  many  years  past,  especi- 
ally in  the  great  San  Joaquin  valley  and  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  thorough  soaking  of  the  soil,  ranging  from  one  to 
two  feet  deep,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground,  has 
brought  great  rejoicing  to  the  farmer  or  granger  element  and 
thousands  of  acres  will  be  plowed  and  sown  to  hay  and  grain, 
which  would  never  have  been  thought  possible  under  less  favor- 
able circumstances.  A  great  many  new  orchards  will  be  set 
out.  In  fact,  to  read  the  various  reports  from  the  different 
points  of  the  State,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  crop 
prospects  for  the  coming  season  of  1895  will  be  the  banner  ones 
of  this  State,  the  like  of  which  have  not  been  enjoyed  for 
years.  At  least,  this  is  the  tenor  of  the  reports,  which  gives 
one  who  reads  them  a  most  pleasing  and  fascinating  idea  of 
the  glittering  prospects  in  store  for  our  great  State  in  1895.  It 
is  therefore  hoped  that  this  gratifying  outlook  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  season,  so  that  when  it  .shall  be  asked  "What 
will  the  harvest  be  ^ "  the  answer  will  proclaim  it  one  of  the 
most  bounteous  for  years;  for  such  a  harvest  is  badly  needed. 

Feed  was  never  better  so  early  in  the  season  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  stock  that  was  starving  a  tew  months  ago  in  certain 
districts,  is  now  sleeking  up  and  looking  in  tirst-class  condi- 
tion. Dairy  cows  are  averaging  a  pound  of  butter  a  day  per 
cow.  Such  changes  could  only  occur  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
the  Golden  West. 

Amauok  (lone) — Under  the  U  inches  of  warm  rains  for  the 
season,  grass  is  well  advanced  and  grazing  is  good.  Early- 
sown  grain  in  the  foothills  is  also  well  advanced,  but  little 
grain  has,  however,  been  sown  on  the  bottom  lands  because 
they  are  too  wet. 

Ala.meda  (Niles)— This  month  has  been  notable  for  the 
number  of  days  that  rain  fell,  which  was  twenty-one  days — 
the  highest  record  since  December,  1852,  when  it  rained 
twenty-two  days.  There  has  been  very  little  plowing  done, 
although  in  the  hills  some  has  been  done;  but  no  seeding  has 
been  done.  Early  potatoes,  peas,  etc.,  are  doing  well.  Pas- 
tures have  done  well  and  stock  is  picking  up  fast.  Pi-uning  is 
nearly  all  done,  and  the  prospects  are  most  excellent  for  an 
abundant  fruit  crop.    Light  I' rests  were  seen  on  but  four  days. 

Bi'TTE  (Oroville) — There  has  been  over  sixty  carloads  of 
oranges  shipped  from  this  vicinity  this  season  .so far,  and  many 
small  growers  have  not  picked  their  crops  yet.  (Palei'mo) — 
Grain  is  doing  well  and  everything  is  looking  remarkably 
well.  (Honcut) — There  never  was  a  better  prospec^t  for  good 
crops  in  this  vicinity,  (Biggs) — Crops  look  well  and  have  not 
been  injured  by  too  much  water  so  tar.  A  large  acreage  has 
been  sown  in  western  Butte  and  all  crops  are  looking  bettor 
than  usual.  (Durham) — Early-sown  wheat  on  summer-fal- 
lowed lands  is  doing  well. 

Cai.avekas  (Milton)— Summer-fallow  looking  well.  Feed  is 
excellent,  but  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  work.  The  outlook  is 
an  average  one. 

Con  sA  ( Williams) — Grain  that  was  supposed  to  have  been 
dried  up  has  nearly  all  come  again,  so  the  conditions  in  this 
section  are  very  favorable.  (Sites) — The  heavy  rains  have 
sprouted  all  the  grain  not  up  before,  and  has  revived  most  all 
that  which  seemed  dead  or  dying  from  long  dry  weather. 
Heavy  frosts  at  night  retard  the  growth;  but  if  we  continue 
to  have  a  fair  amount  of  rain,  the  prospects  for  crops  are  very 
good.  (Colu.sa) — The  late  rains  have  been  very  beneficial. 
The  cold  is  causing  the  grain  to  stool  out,  and  there  are  pros- 
pects for  a  good  crop. 

Fresno  (Reedley  I — Wheat  crop  less  than  half  seeded.  Sum- 
mer-fallow looking  well.  Green  feed  in  great  abundance. 
Frosts  very  light.  (Fresno)--Rain  has  fallen  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  insure  full  wheat  and  alfalfa  crops.  (Easton) — 
The  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  runneth  not  to  the  season 
when  the  crop  prospects  were  more  flattering  than  they  are 
now.  Wheat  in  many  fields  is  several  inches  high.  Every 
available  acre  will  be  sown.  Orchards  and  vineyards  thor- 
oughly soaked ;  mountains  covered  with  snow.  Water  for  ir- 
rigation will  be  plentiful.  (Huron)— There  are  12,000  to  13,000 
acres  of  grain  sown  within  three  miles  of  this  place.  Grain  is 
all  up  and  growing  nicely  and  never  looked  better.  There 
has  not  been  quite  as  much  grain  put  in  as  usual,  but  the 
farmers  think  there  will  be  from  8000  to  12,000  acres  put  in  in 
the  next  two  weeks.  At  Pulvedero  there  has  been  from  6000 
to  7000  acres  seeded,  and  more  will  be  put  in.  Grain  and  feed 
are  improving  every  day. 

Glenn  (Fruto) — Frosts  and  rain  have  alternately  prevailed, 
with  no  perceptible  bad  effect  on  growing  crops.  Suminer- 
fallow  grain  generally  is  coming  up  with  a  good  stand,  except 
such  as  was  sown  dry,  much  of  which  was  sprouted  by  the 
early  rains  and  died  during  the  dry  period  following,  and"  from 
present  indications  part  of  the  early-sown  grain  will  have  to 
be  resown. 

Inyo  (Independence)— Killing  frosts  destroyed  vegetation. 
Poor  crops  this  year  on  account  of  dry  weather.  Plenty  of 
rain  this  month,  and  with  heavy  snow  on  the  mountains  the 
prospects  are  very  good  for  next  spring. 

Kings  (Hanford) — There  is  promise  of  a  bountiful  harvest, 
and  the  ranch  people  are  busily  engaged  plowing  and  seeding. 
Feed  is  growing  rapidly. 

Kern — Agricultural  Experiment  Station  near  Bakersfield 
says  rain  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  farmers.  The  out- 
look is  very  bright.  There  is  a  large  acreage  of  land  in  prepa- 
ration for  alfalfa — 17,000  acres  at  least — ami  about  12,000  acres 
for  grain,  much  of  which  is  up  and  looking  well.  Potato  dig- 
ging has  been  practically  finished.  The  crop  is  rather  light, 
but  quality  excellent.  The  acreage  is  large  and  hard  to 
estimate. 

Los  Angeles  (Pasadena) — The  rainfall  was  six  inches,  but 
fell  so  as  to  all  soak  in  the  greatest  acreage  of  grain  ever 
planted,  and  is  already  showing  green.  The  general  outlook 
is  such  as  to  warrant  great  rejoicing.  Oranges  are  proving  to 
be  a  large  crop,  and  in  \iew  of  the  recent  freeze  in  Florida  are 
being  looked  after  with  more  than  ordinary  care.  (Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  near  Pomona) — Farmers  are  busy 
plowing  and  seeding.  It  is  expected  that  the  largest  crop  of 
nay  ever  known  will  be  gathered  the  coming  season.  Every 
availat>ie  acre  in  the  Pomona  valley  will  be  planted  to  hay 


and  oats.  Everybody  anticipates  a  good  year.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  78°  and  34°,  with  8.46  inches  of  rain. 
(Gorman's  Station) — Copious  rains  have  fallen.  Slight  frosts 
have  occurred  on  two  occasions.  Grass  is  appearing  on  the 
hills,  and  the  outlook  for  pasturage  is  good.  These  conditions 
obtain  to  Antelope  valley.  (Claremont) — The  condition  of 
crops  is  unusually  good.  Oranges  a  little  later  than  usual, 
but  there  is  a  large  crop,  and  they  are  in  line  condition.  There 
is  alSb  a  large  crop  of  lemons  and  olives,  and  all  are  now 
ripening.    Recent  rains  have  carpeted  the  whole  country. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah) — Weather  has  been  very  favorable  to 
all  crops.  The  rain,  though  much  in  excess  of  ordinary  sea- 
sons, has  fallen  so  graduallj'  as  not  to  pack  the  ground  or 
cause  overflows  or  washing  or  drowning  out.  No  damage 
from  wind  or  water  to  report,  but  two  killing  frosts  during 
the  month.  As  a  consequence,  our  pasturage  and  crop  pros- 
pects are  much  better  than  an  average  condition. 

Monterey  (Jolon)— The  rainfall  for  the  month  is  8.30  inches. 
The  outlook  never  was  better  in  this  valley  for  good  crops  of 
grain  and  feed. 

Madera  (Berendo) — Prospects  for  crops  are  good.  Rainfall 
for  the  season,  7.30  inches.  (Raymond) — Crops  for  December 
are  in  good  condition. 

Merced  (Merced) — Prospects  for  large  crops  are  most  ex- 
cellent. Rainfall  for  the  month,  4.23  inches,  and  for  the  sea- 
son, 5.98  inches,  as  against  1..53  inches  to  a  corresponding  date 
last  season.  (Livingston) — Farmers  are  satisfied,  although 
they  have  been  delayed  some  by  the  rain.  Most  of  them  have 
their  crops  all  in,  and  the  rest  are  finishing.  (Volta) — 
Weather  conditions  very  favorable  for  grain  crops  and  for 
pasturage  in  this  vicinity.  Nearly  a  full  acreage  of  wheat 
and  barley  have  already  been  sown.  The  grain  has  come  up 
quickly  and  is  looking  well.  Rainfall,  4.78  inches  for  the 
month.    (Los  Bancs) — The  crops  are  looking  splendid. 

Mariposa  (Mariposa) — Crop  conditions  are  very  favorable. 
Although  there  has  been  for  the  season  to  date  18.34  inches  of 
rain,  there  is  no  excess  of  moisture  to  injure  the  growing 
crops.  The  rains  have  delayed  the  putting  in  of  crops,  only 
about  half  having  been  put  in.  Grass  generally  looks  fine, 
and  stock  is  doing  well. 

Napa  (Rutherford) — Grain  sown  before  the  rains  is  looking 
well.  All  crops  will  be  good.  (Napa) — Grain  and  grass  never 
looked  more  promising.  Very  little  frost,  and  many  fruit 
trees  are  in  bloom. 

Nevada  (Chicago  Park) — Very  little  plowing  wasdone  before 
the  rains,  therefore  no  crop  has  as  yet  been  put  in. 

Placer  (Loomis) — Rains  delayed  planting  seed  for  hay,  but 
that  which  was  put  in  before  the  last  storms  of  the  month  is 
up  and  doing  well.  Fruit  prospects  are  very  good.  There 
will  be  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  new  orchards  to  be 
set  out  this  year  as  compared  with  last  year ;  oranges  slightly 
split  by  the  excessive  rains,  but  not  badly  ;  the  crop  has  been 
all  gathered  and  sold.  (Newcastle) — Ori'.nge  picking  has  been 
somewhat  delayed,  but  crop  is  about  all  gathered  and 
marketed. 

Riverside  (Arlington  Heights)— The  storm  has  been  of  great 
value  to  all  interests.  (Riverside)— No  killing  frosts,  and 
mean  temperature  rather  higher  than  usual ;  rainfall  gentle 
and  uniformly  distributed,  with  the  ground  thoroughly  soaked. 
The  grain  acreage  will  be  large  and  the  recently  planted 
grain  is  well  up.  Oranges  (Navels)  a^e  a  larger  crop  than 
last  year;  seedlings  light,  Mediterranean  Sweets  increased, 
and  other  varieties  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Fruit  is 
maturing  well  and  of  exceptionally  fine  flavor;  season's  pack 
will  be  22.50  to  2.">00  cars.  Rainfall  for  the  month  5.7()  inches. 
The  soil  is  in  fine  condition  for  plowing.  Seeding  is  prog- 
ressing actively  in  all  parts  of  the  county  ;  prospects  are  very 
fine  for  a  splendid  crop  of  gi  ain  and  hay.  There  will  be  a  large 
acreage  of  alfalfa  sown  this  month  and  next.  (San  Jacinto!  - 
There  will  be  thousands  of  acres  put  in  now  shortly.  The 
weather  is  all  that  coujd  be  desired. 

SisKivof  (Yreka)~The  ground  has  been  covered  with  snow 
since  the  6th,  which  is  favorable  for  it  has  been  very  cold. 
Some  of  the  fall-sown  grain  was  up,  but  made  very  little 
growth  for  lack  of  rain.  The  heavy  rains  in  the  middle  and 
southern  portions  of  the  State  early  in  the  season  did  not 
reach  us  here,  as  we  had  had  a  very  dry  season,  so  much  so 
that  there  has  been  but  little  plowing  done,  and  the  farmer 
without  summer-fallow  laud  will  have  a  very  busy  spring  to 
put  in  much  of  a  crop.  Acreage  sown  to  wheat  will  be  very 
much  lessened  the  coming  season.  The  present  month,  as  the 
records  show,  has  been  considerably  below  the  avei-age  tem- 
perature and  very  much  above  the  average  precipitation, 
there  being,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  over  seven  inches  of 
snow  on  the  level. 

Si  tter  (West  Butte)— The  sunjiner-fallowed  grain  is  bac-k- 
ward  on  account  of  excessive  cold  rains,  and  but  very  little 
winter-sown  grain  has  been  put  in.  (Yuba  City) — The  total 
rainfall  for  the  month  was  11. 13  inches  and  for  the  season  14.78 
inches.  The  wet  weather  delayed  wheat  seeding  but  did  not 
effect  grain  already  in  the  ground,  except  in  a  few  places  on 
the  low  grounds  where  a  few  acres  will  be  lost.  Plowing  will 
be  rapidly  carried  forward  as  soon  as  the  ground  dries  out 
enough  to  allow  plowing  to  commence. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento) — Grain  is  looking  very  well  and 
promises  to  be  a  heavy  crop.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  are  set 
full  of  buds.  The  red  land  is  a  little  too  wet  to  work,  but 
bottom  land  is  in  fine  order  and  is  being  seeded  as  fast  as 
possible.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  58°  and  30°,  with 
8.86  inches  of  rain.  (Union  House)— Crops  are  looking  fine. 
Summer- fallowed  wheat  is  looking  remarkably  well.  (Orange- 
vale) — Grain  looking  fine.  No  frost  yet  to  speak  of,  and  no 
damage  has  been  done  in  this  section  by  the  heavy  storms  of 
wind  and  rain.  (Isleton)--The  rains  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  have  delayed  the  harvesting  of  the  potato  crop.  There 
has  been  but  one  heavy  frost  on  the  26th,  which  did  no  ma- 
terial damage.  Hay  has  grown  wonderfully,  such  as  volunteer, 
and  also  alfalfa,  which  has  to  be  pastured  down.  Wheat  and 
barley  is  about  all  sown  and  is  up  above  the  ground  about 
three  inches ;  is  beyond  any  danger  from  frosts.  Rainfall  for 
month,  8.05  inches.  (Elk  Grove)— There  was  a  fair  acreage  of 
grain  put  in  before  the  rains.  The  rains  have  filled  all  low 
places  in  the  fields,  and  unless  it  is  drained  off  it  will  be  apt 
to  drown  out  some  grain.  (Trask) — The  heavy  rains  have  re- 
tarded the  harvesting  of  the  late  potato  crop.  There  will  be 
some  loss  on  the  extreme  low  lands  and  some  alfalfa  will  be 
drowned  out.  A  considerable  loss  may  be  looked  for  on  trees 
which  are  set  in  low  land,  many  acres  of  which  are  now  under 
water.  The  seeding  of  alfalfa  land  will  be  put  off;  feed  is 
good. 

Sonoma  (Sonoma) — Conditions  favorable  for  a  bountiful 
harvest.  This  is  a  "clover  year,"  indicated  by  the  remark- 
able growth  of  alfileria.  (.Jutlook  very  favorable  for  fruit. 
The  rainfall  for  December  is  12..52  inches— greatly  in  excess 
of  any  previous  season.  (Petaluma) — There  is  an  unusually 
large  acreage  of  grain  of  all  kinds  sown  and  the  outlook  is 
very  promising.  Feed  was  never  looking  better  and  the  fruit 
prospects  are  extremely  good.  (Sebastopol) — Stock  find  plenty 
of  feed  and  are  in  good  condition. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi) — Owing  to  the  long-continued  rains  and 
lack  of  sunshine  and  warmth  the  growing  crops  have  made  but 
little  progress,  and  but  little  plowing  has  been  done.  Not 
a  fourth  of  the  intended  acreage  has  as  yet  been  seeded. 
(Stockton) — Crops  are  in  good  condition,  except  in  a  few  low 
spots  where  the  seed  has  rotted  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
proper  drainage.  We  look  for  no  great  growth  until  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  sunshine.  (Bethany) — The  prolonged  rains  have 
been  a  great  inconvenience  for  the  farmers,  many  of  them 
not  having  dene  any  work  for  nearly  a  month,  and  from  pres- 
ent appearances  the  acreage  planted  or  sown  to  grain  will  be 


much  smaller  than  was  expected.   The  grain  already  sowui; 
growing  rapidly. 

Stanislaus  ( Westley)— Crop  prospects  never  better.  (New- 
man)—The  weather  has  been  more  favorable  to  crops  in  this 
.section  so  far  this  season  than  it  has  been  for  twelve  years 
past.  There  is  more  acreage  under  cultivation  than  ever 
before,  and  as  there  was  hardly  any  crops  raised  here  last 
season  the  land  is  expected  to  produce  an  immense  crop.  The 
ground  is  wet  nearly  three  feet,  which,  with  a  few  showers  in 
March  and  April,  will  give  us  a  good  harvest.  Rainfall  for 
the  month  7.35  inches.  (Crows  Lauding)— Early  sown  grain 
is  growing  finely,  as  is  also  vegetation  of  all  kinds.  The  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  season  look  prosperous,  and  with  a  favor- 
able spring  the  output  will  be  a  good  one.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  is  sown  and  the  rest  will  be  put  in  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  Rainfall  7.79  inches.  (Turlock)— The 
weather  has  been  generally  beneficial  to  all  crops.  On  account 
of  the  excessive  rains  plowing  has  been  stopped  on  the  heavy 
lands.  The  only  killing  frost  of  the  season  occurred  on  the 
25th.  Rainfall  for  the  month  was  5.38  inches,  and  for  the 
season  7.30  inches.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  58° 
and  29°. 

Santa  Clara  (Milpitas)— Crops  are  looking  good  for  the  sea- 
son of  the  year.  There  has  been  no  bad  effects  from  the  con- 
stant rains  except  the  retarding  of  seeding.  (San  Jose) — Some 
sunshine  and  warmth  would  bring  along  the  early  sown  grain, 
and  also  pastures,  with  a  rush.  There  was  a  heavy  frost  on 
the  25th,  with  a  temperature  of  31°.  (Evergreen) — The  farm- 
ers are  principally  plowing  and  seeding  for  another  season. 
The  early  sown  grain  is  already  up  and  looking  quite  well. 
There  has  been  some  delay  on  account  of  so  much  rain  and  the 
ground  too  wet  to  plow. 

Santa  Cruz  ( Watsonville)— Crop  prospects  never  better. 
The  rain  for  December  was  14.30  inches,  and  for  the  season, 
24.45  inches.  (Santa  Cruz) — The  long  continued  rains  have 
materially  interfered  with  the  farming  interest;  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  .soaked  and  will  be  in  full  condition  for  plowing 
and  seeding.  There  have  been  no  frosts  of  any  consequence. 
The  pro.spects  are  good  for  a  large  acreage  of  grain  to  be  put 
in.  There  has  been  no  damage  from  high  winds  or  excessive 
rains. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Paso  Robles)— There  has  been  plenty  of 
rain  for  all  kinds  of  crops  that  the  farmers  intend  to  plant  or 
sow.  Grain  and  grass  are  making  a  fine  showing.  Most  all  of 
the  land  is  seeded,  and  the  grain  is  above  the  ground  and  is 
looking  fine.  (Santa  Margarita)— With  over  fourteen  inches 
of  rain  for  the  season  the  prospects  are  really  bright.  Farmers 
are  busy  plowing  in  all  directions.  Stockmen  are  happy,  as 
the  grass  is  so  far  advanced  that  there  is  little  fear  of  damage 
from  frosts.  (Arroyo  Grande)— Cattle  are  looking  well.  The 
barley  crop  is  partly  sown,  and  a  great  acreage  is  being 
plowed  and  prepared  for  seeding  to  barley.  The  ground  is  too 
wet  to  plow.  No  damaging  frosts.  (San  Luis  Obispo)— The 
late  rains  have  left  our  county  in  a  better  condition  than  it 
has  been  for  years  at  a  date  so  early  in  the  season.  Cholame, 
Shamdon,  Creston,  Estrella  and  San  Miguel,  our  best  wheat 
districts,  are  well  cultivated  and  a  large  acreage  of  wheat  has 
been  put  in.  The  wheat  that  was  sown  early,  which  is  now 
up,  looks  fine  indeed.  On  the  coast  there  is  considerable 
plowing  being  done,  but  very  little  sowing.  There  is  plenty 
of  time  for  the  barley  crop.  The  dairy  districts  of  San 
Simeon,  Cambria,  Cayucos,  Chorro,  More,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Arroyo  Grande  and  Nii»mo  are  all  doing  well  on  account  of- 
the  feed.  Pasturage  is  excellent  now.  On  some  of  the  dairies 
where  they  were  not  overstocked,  the  fall  cows  are  making  al- 
mcist  one  pound  of  butter  per  head  per  day.  There  has  been 
some  sickness  among  cattle  on  two  or  three  dairies,  but  it  is 
about  all  over  at  present. 

S.vnta  Bakh.vra  (Santa  Maria)  -Weather  very  favorable 
throughout  the  month.  Feed  is  fine  and  cattle  are  thriving 
well.  No  frost  since  the  3rd,  when  it  was  light.  Highest  and 
lowest  temperatures,  74°  and  36°,  with  3.86  inches  of  rain,  and 
for  the  season,  5  72  inches.  (Los  Alamos) — Season  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  report  upon  the  crop  condition,  as  seeding 
has  only  just  begun  in  this  section.  The  rains  of  the  month 
have  put  the  land  in  an  excellent  condition  for  cultivation. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino) — The  season's  rain,  which  com- 
menced on  the  5th,  came  very  opportunely.  The  precipitation 
for  the  month  was  8.22  inches.  Plowing,  and  .sowing  barley, 
commenced  immediately.  A  great  deal  of  barley  is  now  up 
and  it  is  doing  nicely.  About  5000  acres  of  Chino  land  will  be 
sown  to  grain  that  were  never  cultivated  before,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  calamity  can  now  prevent  a  heavy  harvest.  About 
8000  acres  will  be  planted  to  sugar  beets,  of  which  over  2000 
acres  will  be  new  land.  The  prospects  could  not  be  better  for 
a  good  crop  at  present.  (Redlands) — Rainfall  for  the  month, 
7.3S  inches,  and  for  the  season,  7.71  inches.  The  largest  acre- 
age of  grain  for  years  has  been  and  is  still  being  sown.  The 
orange  crop  has  commenced  to  move,  and  while  there  will  not 
be  an  extra-sized  crop,  the  quality  is  very  tine.  Shipments 
from  this  locality  will  probably  aggregate  4.50  cars.  The  crop 
for  the  season  will  not  amount  to  more  than  6000  carloads  for 
all  of  southern  California.  Prospects  for  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture in  all  lines  never  looked  better'. 

San  Diego  (Fallbrook) — No  general  crops  are  standing  here 
this  month,  except  dry  sown  grain,  which  is  sprouting  vigor- 
ously, caused  by  the  late  abundant  rains.  No  damaging  phe- 
nomena have  occurred.  Tender  vegetation,  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes,  bananas,  citrus  shoots,  etc.,  are  still  growing. 
Fruits  are  rapidly  superseding  field  crops  here.  (Escondido) — 
Early  sown  grain  is  coming  up  finely.  This  season,  so  far, 
gives  better  prospects  for  good  crops  than  have  been  known 
here  for  twelve  years  past.  The  recent  rains  wet  the  ground 
to  a  depth  of  ten  to  fifteen  inches.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
area  devoted  to  grain  is  now  seeded,  and  hundreds  of  acres 
are  beginning  to  show  green. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff) — Little,  if  any,  outdoor  work  has  been 
done,  and  plowing  and  seeding  is  behind.  Vegetation  is  in  an 
advanced  stage,  grain  being  well  up  and  grass  on  the  ranges 
also  plentiful.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  soaked  and  every- 
thing points  toward  good  crops  for  the  coming  year.  (Tehama) 
— Weather  has  been  good  for  early  sown  grain.  Most  of  the 
winter  sown  will  be  late,  it  being  too  wet  this  month  to  plow. 

Tulaue  (Tulare) -The  croi> conditions  are  excellent;  never 
were  better.  Early  sown  grain  up  and  liwking  fine.  More 
acreage  has  been  sown  than  for  many  years.  (Goshen)^ — The 
rains  have  put  the  ground  in  fine  condition  for  seeding,  and 
plowing  is  going  on  rapidly.  Feed  is  starting  nicely  and  mak- 
ing the  ranchers  look  pleasant.  (Grangeville)— Tliere  will  be 
quite  a  number  of  trees  set  out  this  season;  much  over  4000 
will  be  planted  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  (Tipton) — Since 
the  late  rains  farmers  have  begun  operations  in  earnest.  The 
majority  of  them  seem  to  have  great  faith  in  the  coming  year. 

Ventura  (Saticoy) — Crop  prospects  are  good,  the  weather 
being  mild  and  warm,  and  everything  has  grown  rapidly. 
(Santa  Paula)-  The  month  has  been  a  very  favorable  one  for 
farmers.  There  have  been  about  five  inches  of  rain,  putting 
the  soil  in  good  condition  for  bean  and  corn  planting  when  the 
planting  time  comes,  ( Fremontville) — Feed  has  started  nicely 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  farmers  has  been  relieved.  Much  bar- 
ley was  dry  .sown  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  feed,  and  it 
has  started  very  nicely.  The  remainder  of  the  crop  is  being 
put  in.  (Ventura)— Warm  weather  and  frequent  rains  have 
been  unusually  favorable  for  feed,  which,  in  the  hills,  is  good. 
The  most  severe  windstorm  experienced  here  in  years  blew 
from  the  northeast  on  the  34th,  25th,  26th  and  27th,  drying  up 
the  soil  greatly.  This  was  followed  by  a  rainfall  of  .56  of  an 
inch,  thereby  overcoming  all  damage  done  by  the  dry  winds. 
Fruit  growers  report  the  buds  on  young  apricot  trees  to  have 
set  well,  promising,  with  favorable  weather,  a  fair  crop.  Thii 
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is  true  generally  of  all  deciduous  fruits.  Orange  buds  quite 
as  full  as  usual."  Rainfall  a.  15  inches.  Highest  and  low  est 
temperatures  tttt°  and  :«t^.  ( Huenerae  I— The  weather  has  been 
favorable  the  early  part  of  the  month  to  crops  of  barley  and 
wheat  that  were  sown,  but  the  last  few  east-wind.v  days  dul 
no  good.  The  rainfall  for  the  month  is  inches.  The  rains 
of  the  last  days  of  the  month  were  needed  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  few  days  of  drying  easterly  winds  which,  coming 
from  off  the  desert  regions,  were  dry  instead  of  moist. 

Yuba  (Marys ville I— The  summer-fallowed  wheat  is  nearly 
all  up,  and  has  not  been  affected  by  the  late  storms.  Plovvmg 
is  suspended  everywhere,  the  ground  being  too  wet.  The 
rivers  have  not  risen  sufficiently  high  to  overtlow  the  bottom 
lands,  so  there  is  plenty  of  feed  available  there  yet.  There 
is  little  if  any  water  standing  on  the  lands,  and  everything 
looks  quite  favorable  for  good  crops  up  to  date.  The  slight 
frosts  do  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  Orchard  work  is  a  little  behind.  ( Wheatland i— Early 
sown  grain  looks  remarkably  well,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
cessive rains.  Winter  plowing  and  sowing  will  be  late  and 
the  acreage  limited.    Rainfall  for  the  month  10. TS  inches. 

Yolo  i  Duunigani— Crops  are  in  very  good  condition  on  higli 
lands  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures  tit;°  and  :iO'^,  with  a 
rainfall  of  11.22  inches,  and  for  the  season  14.20  inche.s.  (VV  in- 
ters!—Weather  has  been  unusually  mild  for  the  .season,  ac- 
companied bv  gentle  rains  amounting  to  10.40  inches  for  the 
month  and  21  inches  for  the  season.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures  55°  and  35°. 

Hi  MBuLDT  (Eureka)— Grass  is  looking  well  and  the  cattle 
are  doing  well.  The  continuous  rains  have  retarded  outdoor 
work  considerably.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures;  tiO°  and 
30°,  with  12.31  inches  of  rain  for  the  month. 
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FRUIT  nARKETlNG. 

The  Exchange  Method   in   Selling  Produce. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  believe  that  all  of  our  dried 
fruits  should  be  sold  by  the  Exchange  nmetbod,  for 
the  reason  that  both  the  buying  and  selling  can  be 
done  by  this  method  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  botl» 
parties.  The  present  ruinously  low  prices  of  dried 
fruit  render  its  adoption  an  urgent  necessity.  It  is 
not  only  by  far  the  cheapest,  but  one  that  secures  to 
the  seller  the  highest  price  the  buyer  will  pay.  No 
seller  can  obtain  more.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  be  familiar  with  this  method,  permit  me 
to  very  briefly  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  clearly  ex- 
plain it. 

As  the  Producers'  Exchange  at  Elgin,  Illinois, 
known  as  the  "Elgin  Board  of  Trade,'"  is  not  only  a 
very  simple  organization,  but  also  the  most  success- 
ful one  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  I  will,  there- 
fore, refer  to  it  in  exemplifying  this  method.  In  the 
room  where  this  Exchange's  sales  are  made  is  a  large 
blackboard  divided  into  columns.  In  the  proper  col- 
umn opposite  the  name  of  each  factory  is  written  the 
quantity,  quality  and.the  selling  price,  if  it  is  given; 
if  it  is  not  given,  the  letters  "op."  are  written  in- 
stead, which  mean  it  is  optional  with  the  factory 
whether  the  bid  is  or  is  not  accepted.  Sales  occur 
weekly  and  occupy  one  hour.  The  sales  are  all  f.  o.  b., 
net  spot  cash.  The  seller's  responsibility  ends  when 
he  puts  the  goods  on  board  the  cars.  Nothing  is 
consigned.  There  is  no  storage,  in.surance  or  com- 
mission paid  on  products  sold  by  the  Exchange.  The 
secretary  does  the  selling  and  makes  a  record  of  the 
sale.  The  following  will  further  illustrate  the 
method : 
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Advertising  Space. 


Offered  by 
Factory." 

Quantityi 
Butter  Quality 
Tubs. 

Asks. 

Genoa  

25  Al. 

2He 

Cobb  

op. 

Woodstock . . . 

40 

op. 

South  Elgin  . 

60 

28 

.•50 

28 

Honover 

25 

op. 

Elkhorn  

2S 

2S 

Bid. 


Sold  to 


28c  E.  L.  Newberry, 
Chicago 
28   (W.  E.  Lawrence, 
iWashingtou.D.C. 
2«»4|J.  D.  Stockton, 

1  New  York 

27%  S.  R.  Udell, 

Boston 

2.S   |S.  Sands, 

Cincinnati.  O. 
28   ,W.  D.  Stoi-er, 

Indianapolis 
88  L.W.Wood&Co., 
    San  Francisco 

If  the  seller  accepts  the  price  bid,  his  product  is 
checked  off;  if  not.  it  remains  there  to  be  sold  at  a 
subsequent  sale.  If  the  buyer  is  not  present,  he  is 
usually  represented  by  his  broker,  and  the  sellers 
are  generally  present  or  are  represented  by  the  sec- 
retary or  .some  one  else.  The  buyers  pay  their 
brokers  one-foui-th  cent  per  pound  for  their  services. 

The  Exchange  expenses  are  equally  borne  by  the 
equally  benefited  parties,  namely,  the  buyers,  sellers 
and  other  members.  In  this  Exchange  about  two- 
thirds  are  sellers.  There  are  but  two  salaried  of- 
ficers in  the  Exchange,  namely,  the  secretary  and 
sergeant-at-arms.  The  former  receives  $250  a  year 
for  his  services  in  making  and  recording  the  weekly 
sales  and  the  latter  $25  a  year.  The  principal  por- 
tion of  the  secretary's  salary  is  paid  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  newspapers  for  reports  of  the  Exchange's 
weekly  sales.  For  these  weekly  reports  each  paper 
pays  him  $1. 

The  cost  of  conducting  this  Exchange — at  least  to 
the  buyers  and  sellers — is  next  to  nothing.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  year  1892  its  membership  was  278. 
Each  member  paid  $2  annual  dues,  making  in  the 
aggregate  $556.  The  entire  year's  running  expenses 
were  paid  out  of  this  $556.  Since  the  membership 
consisted  of  about  two-thirds  producers,  the  entire 
cost  to  them  was  about  $372.    At  this  pittance  of 


j  year  to  the  amount  of  $8,815,286.22,  the  average 
price  of  butter  being  25.^  cents  per  pound.  The 
I  membership  during  18it3  was  29H,  and  the  sales  were 
in  the  aggregate  $8.6H9,057.87.  The  average  price 
of  butter  that  year  was  26  cents  per  pound.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  financial  panic  of  1893i  the 
producers  sold  more  butter  and  at  a  higher  price 
that  year  than  during  the  year  1S92.  Like  other 
Exchanges,  this  one  has  a  Committee  of  Arbitration 
and  a  Committee  of  Appeals,  both  jointly  selected  by 
the  buyers,  sellers  and  other  members.  Tiie  de- 
cisions of  the  latter  committee  are  final  and  binding 
on  both  parties.  These  two  committees  settle  all 
matters  of  dispute  relating  to  Exchange  sales. 

.\N  APPLICATION  TO  THK   PRI  NE  CROP. 

In  1898  the  prune  crop  of  Santa  Clara  valley  was, 
in  round  numbers,  40,tKIO,000  pounds.  The  usual 
commission  paid  for  selling  dried  fruit  in  this  State  is 
five  per  cejit.  or  one-twentieth  of  the  gross  value  of 
the  crop.  Hence,  2,t»00,(l(MI  pounds  valued  at  five 
cents  per  pound,  or  $1(M),0(IU  was  paid  for  merely 
selling  that  year's  prune  crop.  Add  to  this  the  cost 
I  of  selling  the  apricots,  peaches  and  the  other  dried 
1  fruit.s  of  this  valley  and  the  sum  is  enormously  large. 
It  goes  witliout  saying  that  it  is  a  great  deal  larger 
than  the  producers  ought  to  pay,  and  more  than  I 
believe  they  will  long  continue  to  pay.  It  is  cer- 
tainly far  more  than  would  he  required  to  sell  all  the 
dried  fruit  of  the  whole  State,  raisins  included,  if 
sold  by  the  Exchange  method. 
I  By  this  method  the  fruit  can  be  sold  for  the  cost  of 
'  selling  it,  the  fruit  growers  paying  only  their  Jiait 
proportion  of  that  cost.  This  would  leave  in  the 
j  fruit  growers'  pockets  a  large  sum  that  is  now  taken 
out  to  pay  for  selling.  Those  to  whom  you  are  pay- 
ing this  very  large  sum  for  this  very  small  service 
will  urge  you  very  earnestly  not  to  make  any  change. 
If  the  Exchange  method  promised  them  more  than 
the  one  now  employed,  they  would  as  earnestly  urge 
you  to  adopt  that  method.  In  other  words,  they  are 
t  impelled  solely  by  their  interests,  not  yours,  as  you 
must  certainly  know.  If  you  adopt  the  Exchange 
method,  you  will  do  so  to  protect  your  own  interests, 
and  not  to  increase  the  income  of  others  by  decreas- 
ing your  own.  This  is  not  a  love-and-affection 
matter  on  the  part  of  either  party;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  simply  pure,  clean-cut,  unalloyed,  cold- 
blooded business  on  the  part  of  both.  It  is  business 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  now  selling  your  fruit 
to  the  jobbers  to  take  for  their  services  all  the  traffic 
will  bear,  and  it  is  business  on  your  part  to  get  that 
service  at  as  little  cost  as  possible. 

I  do  not  blame  these  people  for  buying  youi-  fruit 
at  the  lowest  price  and  then  selling  it  to  the  jobbers 
at  the  highest  price.  Neither  is  the  jobber  at  fault 
for  buying  at  the  very  lowest  price.  Their  self- 
protection,  like  those  of  whom  they  buy,  forces  them 
to  buy  at  what  they  believe  to  be  the  lowest  price. 
They  are  not  to  blame:  the  fault  is  not  in  them.  I'nt 
ill  tilt  iu<  thud  of  xiili  .  If  one  jobber  buys  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  others,  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  force 
the  others  either  to  lose  Xhe'xr  money  or  their  cus- 
tomers as  they  may  choose. 

Fill  All  Jiin/t  ix  nil  tin  iSa-mr  Fnotiiif/. — The  method 
of  sale  should  be  such  as  to  place  all  buyers  on 
the  same  footing  in  buying  and  thereby  give  each  an 
equal  chance  with  the  others  in  selling.  This  the 
Exchange  method  does,  and  hence  is  popular  with 
the  wholesale  trade.  If  the  fruit-growers  will  not 
put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  those  seeking  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  this  method  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  its  adoption.  Unless  the  fruit-growers 
make  themselves  the  tools  to  be  used  in  effecting 
their  own  financial  interests  they  are  not  in  imme-  ■ 
diate  danger  of  financial  ruin.  If  you  will  work 
together  you  have  ample  capital,  credit  and  ability 
to  do  all  that  is  suggested. 

Will  Nil/  Frodiwiix  Fiiiir.'  —  l  have  often  heard  it 
said  that  producers  are  so  ignorant,  dishonest, 
jealous  and  suspicious  that  they  would  not  trust  each 
other,  and  hence  could  not  co-operate.  Do  you  sup 
pose  your  morals  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  are  the 
morais  of  those  who  thus  criticise  you  or  do  you  pre-  , 
sume  to  be  their  moral  equal?  Many  fruit-growers  i 
are  either  retired  business  men  or  those  still  engaged  ' 
in  active  business.  Are  they  less  capable  on  account 
of  being  producers  Are  they  not  more  in  sympathy  j 
with  fruit-growers  than  those  not  engaged  in  that 
business";'  Other  things  being  equal,  is  it  not  wisest 
to  trust  those  whose  business  interests  are  identical 
with  yours,  or.  in  other  words,  trust  yourselves  'f 
The  reasonable  presumption  is  you  will  trust  your- 
selves to  do  your  own  business,  at  cost,  rather  than 
pay  a  great  deal  more  to  have  others  do  it  for  you, 
since  you  are  not  in  need  of  ways  and  means  of  keep- 
ing your  income  down  nor  of  making  a  further  reduc- 
tion. The  fruit-growers'  co-operative  associations 
of  this  State  prove  that  you  are  trying,  instead,  to 
chcreaxf  your  expenses  and  thus  incnnin-  your  in- 
come. They  also  prove  that  you  have  the  capacity 
to  do  your  own  business — that  you  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  each  other  both  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of 
your  products  and  that  you  can  do  something  toward 
self-protection. 

What  tlif  Exchaiiyis  Hui  i-  Duiiv. — The  truth  is  you 
have,  through  these  organizations,  not  only  protected 
yourselves  to  some  extent,  but  also  all  the  wholesale 


entire  country.  While  the  prices  of  dried  fruits 
have  been  and'  still  are  ruinously  low,  no  one  pretends 
to  say  that  they  would  not  have  been  much  lower 
I  had  it  not  been  for  the  course  pursued  by  those  or- 
ganizations. They  steadied  and  maintained  prices 
in  spite  of  all  the  ettbrts  to  force  them  lower.  They 
have  thus  been  giving,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to 
give  the  jobbers  well  nigh  a  guaranteed  price,  not- 
withstanding its  being  an  "  off  year."  By  thiscourse 
they  hoped  to  obtain  for  this  year's  labor  at  least  a 
poor  living.  It  was  the  i)nly  course  that  promised 
!  that  much.  Had  j'ou  acted  less  wisely  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  organizations  your  fruits  would 
most  probably  not  have  paid  the  cost  of  production. 
You  would  not  only  have  injured  yourselves  very 
seriously,  but  those  also  who  bought  large  quantities 
of  you  believing  you  would  manage  the  sale  of  your 
products  more  wisely.  Before  the  fruit  of  the  State 
can  be  sold  at  the  least  possible  cost  it  must  all  be 
accurately  graded,  which  can  be  cheaply  done  by  the 
use  of  a  modern  dried  fruit  grader,  thus  producing 
j  grades  that  will  be  identical  throughout.  Type 
samples  of  each  of  tliese  ditlerent  grades  can  be  fur- 
nished to  every  carload  biyer  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  well  as  to  all  large  foreign  buyers. 
With  these  samples  befoie  them  they  can  buy 
[  through  the  Exchange  understandingly,  even  though 
1  not  i-epresented  at  the  sale  either  in  person  or  by  a 
broker.  The  Exchange  would  of  course  have  to 
guarantee  the  fruit  sold  to  be  of  the  same  grade  as 
I  the  sample. 

/'(/(■/•  Ihuling  FriiiiiDtiil.—'Vhe  Exchange  method 
keeps  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  closest  possible 
touch,  which  relation  is  very  important  to  both. 
The  producers  are  in  position,  and  judging  from  the 
past  have  the  disposition  to  give  the  facts  relating 
to  the  supply,  and  the  jobber's  position  enables  him 
to  give  the  facts  i-elating  to  the  demand.  When 
these  facts  are  known  to  both  parties  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  may  be  relied  upon  to  govern  the 
prices.  For  either  party  to  attempt  to  deceive  the 
other  with  reference  to  either  the  supply  or  the 
demand  is  not  business,  since  the  effort  serves  to 
accomplish  little  if  anything  more  than  to  destroy 
confidence  in  each  other.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
producers'  estimate  of  last  year's  fruit  crop  was 
worthy  of  credence,  and  there  is  nnijih  i*<ixi>ii  to 
believe  that  this  year's  estimate  will  pi-ove  to  be. 
Last  year's  pi-une  crop  was  estimated  too  high,  and 
so  also  was  this  year's  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  but  as  soon  as  a  close  estimate  could  be  made 
it  was  made  and  published,  so  that  jobbers  might 
icnow  as  fully  as  the  producers  what  the  supply  Is. 
This  was  done  on  the  theory  of  things  that  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  business  relations.  .i)ermanently 
satisfactory  business  must  be  conducted  ou  right 
lines. 

T/u  Siii  iiiii  Ai/iiiii. — In  order  to  c6mpare  the  cost 
of  the  present  method  of  sale  with  the  Exi  hange 
method.  T  will  again  call  your  attention  to  the  Elgin 
Exchange  sales  of  1892.  This  Exchange's  sales  dur- 
ing that  year  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $8,315,- 
286.22,  and  they  cost  the  producers  $372.  Had 
dried  fruit  of  that  value  been  sold  for  California  pro- 
ducers it  would  have  cost  them  five  per  cent  of 
that  sum,  or  $415,764. Ml,  or  $415,892.31  more;  or,  in 
other  words,  more  than  1117  times  as  much  as  it  cost 
the  Elgin  producers. 

These  figures  prove  l  onclusively  that  an  astonish- 
ingly large  sum  can  be  saved  by  adopting  this  long 
tried  and  very  .successful  method  of  selling.  Will  the 
producers  of  California  dried  fruits  show  as  good 
judgment  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts as  the  Elgin  producers  have  shown  in  the  prep- 
aration and  sale  of  theirs  ":*  If  they  will  not  they  can 
only  look  forward  to  irreparable  loss.  The  facts  and 
figures  given  in  this  article  relating  to  the  Elgin 
Exchange  were  taken  from  the  records  of  that  or- 
ganization and  hence  are  entirely  reliable. 
Campbell,  Santa  Clara  Co.         F.  M.  Rioh  i  kr. 

HORTICuUirURE. 

Nursery  Irrigation. 


To  THE  EulJ'oK: — It  occuri-ed  to  me  when  reading 
the  article  of  Mr.  Kirkman  in  the  Ri  ral  Press  of 
Dec.  29th,  that,  were  I  a  novice  in  horticulture,  this 
article  would  tend  greatly  to  cause  me  to  forever 
shun  irrigated  nursery  trees.  The  theory  of  the  ir- 
rigated tree  with  its  multitude  of  little  root  fibers 
sounds  plausible.  l)Ut  how  tho.se  little  fibers  are  going 
to  be  kept  alive  during  packing,  shipping  and  plant- 
ing is  more  than  1  ean  see  through  from  ;i  practical 
standpoint. 

I  have  planted  many  such  trees,  many  years  ago, 
and  the  little  rootlets  always  had  to  be  trimmed  off, 
being  dead  or  bruised.  Here  is  a  great  expense  in 
labor.  Facts  do  not  bear  out  Mr.  Kirkman  s  theory. 
It  is  only  of  late  years,  comparatively,  that  there 
wei-e  any  irrigated  nui-series.  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  orchards, 
bearing  before  nurseries  were  started  in  the  arid 
regions. 

Mr.  K.  speaks  without  full  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject.   In  rich  lands  in  all  the  bay  counties,  and  along 
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river  bottoms,  the  moisture  is  sufficiently  near  the 
surface  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  keep  growing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  lateral  roots  without  the  addition 
of  water  artificially  applied. 

We  had,  however,  a  sample  growth  of  "  irrigated  " 
trees  this  year,  owing  to  the  early  October  rains  and 
the  subsequent  hot  weather — many  little  rootlets  near 
the  surface.  But  let  the  north  wind  blow  on  them  a 
few  hours  while  trees  are  being  dug,  or  while  they 
are  being  hauled  or  planted,  and  the  last  state  of 
that  tree  is  worse  than  the  first. 

Another  practical  objection  to  the  irrigated  tree 
is  that  it  is  too  large  for  any  but  the  amateur  with  a 
yard  ]fix20  feet.  A  large,  rapidly  grown  tree, 
with  necessarily  softer  wood  than  one  of  smaller 
diameter,  when  cut  down  to  fifteen  or  twenty  inches 
from  the  ground,  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  its 
cut  surface  healed  over.  A  great  many  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  successful  growers  in  the  State  make 
this  a  condition  when  purchasing  trees — that  they 
shall  be  of  a  medium  size.. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  K.  that  the  roots  of  the  un- 
irrigated  tree  are  found  ' '  certainly  not  within  the 
foot  or  more  of  dry  top  soil.  They  have  lost  their 
functions  long  ago  through  lack  of  action,"  is  about 
as  far  from  a  statement  of  fact  as  if  he  had  said  the 
roots  had  gone  on  until  they  broke  the  earth's  crust 
in  the  antipodes.  In  all  the  bay  counties,  through 
all  the  rich  Sacramento  valley  in  the  river  bottoms, 
in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  any  crops  can  be 
grown  that  require  moisture  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface,  and  with  no  irrigation. 

Irrigate,  by  all  means,  u^here  it  is  riffled,  but  those 
in  the  arid  regions  cannot  make  us  believe  what  is 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  or  per- 
suade us  that  a  healthy  irrigated  tree  (like  a  green- 
house plant)  is  better  or  hardier  than  a  healthy  tree 
grown  naturally.  Leonard  Coatks. 

Napa,  Dec.  29,  1894. 


Lye  for  Olive  Pickling. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  the  publications  of  the  Uni- 
versity Experiment  Station,  attention  has  repeatedly 
been  called  to  the  very  unequal  strength  and  value 
of  commercial  " concenti'ated  lye,"  which  forms  so 
important  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  in- 
secticide washes  in  the  curing  of  olives  for  pickles 
and  for  many  other  domestic  uses.  Of  late  a  good 
many  inquiries  as  to  the  proper  strength  of  lye  to  be 
used  in  olive  pickling  have  come  to  us,  and  we  are 
experimenting  on  the  subject  with  different  varieties. 
Our  stock  of  "Greenbank  "  alkali  being  out,  a  few 
cans  of  concentrated  lye  were  procured  from  a 
neighboring  grocer.  On  testing  the  strength  of  the 
preparation  sent — "  Keystone  Concentrated  Lye" — 
it  was  found  that  it  ranged  from  only  thirteen  to 
about  seventeen  per  vent  of  caustic  soda,  the  rest 
being,  in  the  main,  common  salt. 

Imagine  the  result  of  using  such  low-grade  stuff 
instead  of  the  eighty-five  to  ninety-eight  per  cent 
article  supposed  to  be  employed  in  either  of  the 
above  agricultural  operations.  We  would  doubtless 
receive  many  indignant  letters,  and  spicy  paragraphs 
would  be  sent  to  the  newspapers  commenting  on  the 
uselessness  of  relying  on  anything  that  the  station 
at  Berkeley  advised. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  should  be  fully  understood 
by  those  testing  prescriptions  given,  whether  for 
washes  or  for  curing  olives,  that  the  quantities  given 
refer  to  such  standard  brands  as  the  "  Greenbank  " 
or  equivalent  grades,  ajid  that  "concentrated  lye" 
bought  at  random  from  grocery  stores  may  contain 
less  than  one-seventh  of  the  amount  of  alkali  in- 
tended to  be  used  and  prescribed  tav  us  or  others. 

Berkeley,  Jan.  5,  1895.  E.  W.  Hilgard. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST.  ' 


Beneficial  vs.  Injurious  Birds. 


It  is  useful  and  important  to  every  man  and  woman 
who  cultivates  the  soil  for  either  pleasure  or  profit — 
and  doubly  .so  to  every  teacher— to  know  the  benefits 
from  the  injurious  birds  in  the  locality  where  we  live. 
Unfortunately  this  knowledge  is  too  limited  among 
all  classes.  Each  woman  who  desires  to  adorn  her 
grounds  with  attractive  fiowers  knows  how  persis- 
tently she  must  combat  the  slugs,  beetles,  plant  lice, 
and  grasshoppers.  Every  man  realizes  that  from 
the  moment  a  seed  is  placed  till  the  fruit  is  ready  to 
pluck  he  has  to  contend  against  injurious  insects, 
hence  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor-tance  to  be  able  to 
distinguish  which  of  the  hundred  species  of  birds  in 
our  country  are  beneficial  to  him  and  aid  in  keeping 
down  the  countless  swarms  of  insects  that  are  injuri- 
ous to  vegetation.  When  he  knows  a  feathered 
friend  from  a  feathered  foe  it  behooves  him  to  guard 
the  life  of  the  former  and  not  suffei-  it  to  be  sacrificed 
through  the  cruelty  of  men  and  boys.  Every  lady 
here  is  interested  in  this  matter,  for  her  love  of 
adornment  has  led  to  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  in- 
sect-eating birds.  Each  year  in  Euroi)e  and  America 
$300,000,000  worth  of  food  and  fiber  plants  are  de- 
stroyed by  insects  which  birds  keep  in  check,  yet  in 
the  face  of  this  enormous  loss  5,000,000  birds  ar^  an- 
iiuuUy  destroyed  in  the  two  e(>i)tinoi)ts  immod,  (or 


feminine  embellishment.  In  many  States  laws  have 
been  passed  protecting  the  beneficial  birds  from  their 
hmnan  enemies,  but  in  California  protection  to  our 
feathered  friends  is  too  little  appreciated. 

Some  instances  of  wholesale  destruction  of  birds 
and  the  resultant  evils  may  show  the  importance  of 
this.  At  North  Bridgewater  in  1820  birds  were  kill- 
ed in  such  quantities  that  cart  loads  of  their  bodies 
were  used  for  mauring  the  ground.  The  woods  and 
orchards  were  decimated  of  their  feathered  tenants 
and  as  a  result  gi'eat  injury  was  done  to  vegetation 
by  insects  that  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  check  by 
their  natural  enemies.  In  1860  the  residents  of  a 
town  in  Pennsylvania  organized  a  shooting  match 
and  killed  oft'  all  the  birds  in  the  neighborliood.  Not 
only  the  game  birds  but  the  larks,  robins,  swallows, 
and  all  others.  The  kiUing  took  place  about  the  last 
of  May  and  during  that  summer  scarcely  a  bird  was 
seen  in  the  neighborhood.  As  a  result  the  cut  worms 
ravaged  the  cabbage  fields,  whole  orchards  were 
destroyed  by  borers  and  caterpillars,  and  army 
worms  devoured  a  third  of  the  grain  crops.  The 
farmers  realized  their  mistake  but  the  damage  was 
not  remedied  in  a  single  season  for  there  were  not 
birds  enough  for  two  or  three  years  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  the  insects. 

Locusts  were  unknown  on  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  till 
some  were  accidentally  brought  from  Madagascar. 
They  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  people  were 
frightened  and  sought  birds  that  would  destroy  the 
pests.  The  blackbird  was  brought  from  India  but 
the  farmers  watched  these  pecking  in  the  fields  and 
believed  they  were  eating  the  crops  .so  the  birds  were 
quickly  killed.  The  locusts  now  increased  so  prodigi- 
ously that  no  means  could  be  found  for  exterminating 
them  and  more  blackbirds  were  brought  to  the  island. 
In  a  few  months  the  locusts  were  greatly  lessened  in 
numbers  and  were  finally  utterly  destroyed. 

A  farmer's  son  in  Ohio  watched  a  flock  of  quail  in 
his  father's  corn  field,  and,  after  the  birds  had  spent 
an  hour  industriously  running  from  hill  to  hill,  shot 
one  of  them  and  ripped  open  its  stomach  to  see  how 
much  corn  had  been  devoured.  There  was  one  cut 
worm,  twenty-one  striped  vine  bugs  and  100  chinch 
bugs  but  not  a  single  kernal  of  corn. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  horticulturists  near 
Boston  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  law 
pi'otecting  the  robin  from  being  Killed  by  .sportsmen. 
Prof.  Jenks  was  one  of  a  committee  to  try  the  robin 
and  ascertain  whether  he  deserved  death  or  not.  He 
found  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  bird's  stomach 
that  from  the  first  of  March  till  the  last  of  April  the 
robin  lived  upon  the  larvfe  of  the  hibio  alhipenms 
which  was  very  destructive  to  strawberries,  vines 
and  other  food  plants.  Dui-ing  May  and  June  he 
lived  upon  worms  and  injurious  insects,  while  in 
August  and  September  he  lived  largely  upon  the 
seeds  and  berries  of  noxious  plants.  When  Prof. 
Jenks  made  his  report  showing  what  the  robins  fed 
upon,  the  fruit  growers  at  once  withdrew  their  peti- 
tion and  thus  warfare  upon  this  beneficial  bird  was 
averted. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  the  forests  of  Saxony 
were  almost  destroyed  by  insects  which  fed  upon  the 
foliage  and  tender  wood.  When  a  careful  examina- 
tion was  made  by  competent  naturalists  it  was  learn- 
ed that  the  vast  increase  of  these  pests  was  due  to 
the  killing  of  their  natural  enemies  the  woodpeckers 
and  titmice. 

In  Prussia  at  one  time  sparrows  were  thought 
destructive  to  wheat  and  the  authorities  ordered  the 
peasants  to  kill  as  many  birds  as  possible.  The 
result  was  so  destructive  to  wheat  fields — owing  to 
the  rapid  increase  of  injurious  insects — that  the  third 
year  the  sparrows  were  protected  by  law  and  all 
further  killing  of  them  was  prohibited. 

Wilson  Plagg,  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  American 
ornithologists,  says  that  forest  tracts  in  Virginia 
and  Cai'olina  were  stripped  of  leaves  by  a  borer  of 
the  beetle  family.  These  beetles  had  been  allowed 
to  increase  by  a  warfare  waged  upon  their  natural 
destroyers  the  woodpeckers. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  saw  an  article  in  a 
local  paper  saying:  "  Bluejays  will  raid  the  vine- 
yard and  steal  every  grape  if  let  alone.  He  will 
perch  upon  the  boughs  of  the  fruit  tr-ee  and  stick  his 
bill  into  the  most  luscious  fruits  and  what  he  cannot 
eat  or  carry  away  he  will  spoil  by  nibbling.  He  will 
eat  more  acorns  than  a  hog,  steal  into  the  chicken 
coops  and  suck  the  eggs  and  then  as  if  in  contempt 
fly  upon  the  clothes  drying  in  the  sun  and  wipe  his 
dirty  bill  upon  the  clean  sheets.  If  you  succeed  in 
killing  one  a  hundred  strangers  come  to  attend  his 
funeral  and  supply  his  place."  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  writer  gave  only  the  bad  qualities  of  the  jay  and 
said  nothing  of  insects  that  he  destroys  Audubon 
says  two  blue  jays  and  five  young  require  in  100  days 
fully  20,000  insects. 

Bradley,  the  Euglish  naturalist,  writes  that  in  one 
day  he  counted  500  caterpillars  brought  to  a  swal- 
low's nest  and  that  a  pair  of  swallows  will  destroy 
in  a  single  week  3,300  caterpillars.  As  the  young 
birds  are  fed  for  four  weeks  this  would  give  13,440 
insects,  but  as  the  old  birds  and  their  young  continue 
to  live  largely  upon  caterpillars  till  they  migrate 
from  the  colder  to  warmer  climes  it  is  calcuated  that 
in  a  single  season  they  devour  many  more  than  this 
of  these  insects, 

The  orow,  on  other  h{i,nd,  though  he  efits  many  lu' 


sects  he  devours  the  eggs  and  the  young  birds  of 
species  that  are  beneficial,  and  E.  A.  Samuels  cal- 
culates that  a  single  crow  in  one  season  kills  young 
birds  that  would  devour  in  that  year  ninety-six  times 
as  many  injurious  insects  as  the  crow  itself  would 
eat.  Yet  the  crow  has  his  friends  and  the  eccentric 
John  Randall  would  not  permit  one  to  be  killed  upon 
his  farm  for  he  believed  that  they  did  more  good  than 
harm. 

Careful  observers  have  ascertained  that  the  robin, 
considered  by  many  farmers  in  this  State  injurious, 
is  really  beneficial  142^  days  during  the  year,  even 
in  the  East  where  the  cold  of  winter  kills  most  of  the 
injurious  insects.  Here  the  number  of  days  he 
would  be  beneficial  is  greater  than  in  colder  lands. 
Mr.  Samuels  watched  two  robins  and  in  a  single  hour 
they  brought  fifty-one  cut  worms  to  their  nest. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  there 
is  an  article  claiming  the  lark  to  be  injurious 
and  that  farmers  ought  to  wage  war  upon  this  bird. 
A  recent  government  report,  however,  made  by  com- 
petent naturalists,  states  that  a  careful  examination 
was  made  of  thirty  larks'  stomachs,  when  it  was 
found  they  contained  100  seeds,  25  caterpillars,  57 
grasshoppers  and  80  beetles.  When  the  amount  of 
damage  that  could  be  done  by  these  insects  and  their 
rapidly  increasing  progeny  is  considered  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  lark  is  the  farmer's  friend. 

A  well  known  fruit  grower  in  this  part  of  the 
country  has  a  standing  reward  for  the  woodpecker 
known  as  the  sap  sucker.  He,  like  others,  asserts 
that  it  girdles  the  trees  and  does  much  damage.  A 
careful  examination  of  its  food  shows  it  to  live  al- 
most entirely  upon  beetles,  ants  and  borers. 

Several  Placer  county  growers  waged  war  upon 
the  woodpeckers,  asserting  that  the  bird  devoured 
their  apples.  A  gentleman  who  knew  their  habits 
declared  that  the  birds  attacked  only  the  wormy 
apples  that  were  not  worth  saving  and  at  the  same 
time  killed  the  insects  that  would  rapidly  increase  if 
it  were  not  for  the  birds.  When  he  offered  twenty 
dollars  for  a  sound  apple  that  had  been  attacked  by 
the  woodpecker  no  one  claimed  the  reward. 

A  pair  of  road  runners  in  a  single  season  will  des- 
troy multiplied  thousands  of  noxious  insects  and  these 
birds  are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  farmers  and  fruit 
growers. 

The  tall  blue  herons  kill  so  many  gophers  on  the 
bottom  lands  along  Feather  river  that  D.  N.  Friesle- 
ben  and  J.  S.  Hutchins  will  not  allow  anyone  to  shoot 
these  birds  on  their  ranches. 

Nearly  every  boy  believes  he  is  doing  just  right  in 
shooting  hawks,  yet  each  hawk  in  one  season  will 
destroy  thousands  of  field  mice,  rats,  lizards,  snakes 
and  beetles. 

Owls  feed  upon  myriads  of  night-flying  moths  and 
beetles,  keep  the  field  mice  down  and  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  rats.  I  read  lately  that  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  entire  mountain  vegetation  would  in  a 
few  years  be  utterly  destroyed  by  rats  were  it  not 
for  their  destruction  by  their  natural  enemies  the 
hawks,  owls  and  foxes. 

The  pewee,  flycatcher  and  titmouse  are  all  insect - 
eating  birds.  Tifie  wren  is  a  ravenous  devourer  of 
cut  worms  and  other  destructive  insects.  The  bright 
little  bluebii-d  clears  the  ground  each  year  of  thous- 
ands of  codlin  moths  and  canker  worms.  Neithei 
the  blackbird  nor  crow  care  as  much  for  wheat  or 
corn  as  they  do  for  grubs.  The  robins,  the  orioles 
and  the  bluejays  all  do  the  farmer  and  the  fruit 
grower  untold  good.  The  nuthatch  and  the  little 
gray  creeper  live  exclusively  on  tree  insects.  Even 
the  destructive  butcher  bird  kills  great  numbers  of 
beetles  and  locusts.  Unless  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  matter  you  may  not  realize  how  much 
damage  insects  do  to  fruit.  The  strawberry  borer 
which  plays  sad  hovoc  with  the  strawberry  plants 
also  kills  the  terminal  buds  of  the  peach  and  in  .spme 
portions  of  this  State  half  the  peach  crop  has  been 
killed  by  this  single  insect. 

The  twig  borer,  a  small  chestnut-colored  beetle, 
does  much  damage  to  young  fruit.  The  wooly  aphis 
is  the  most  persistent  enemy  of  the  apple  while  the 
codlin  moth,  the  peach  root  borer,  the  sun  scald 
beetle,  the  striped  squash  beetle,  the  red  spider, 
the  flat  head  borer,  the  pear  slug,  the  army  worm 
and  grasshopper  do  immense  damage  to  fruit  trees, 
vines  and  grain. 

Talking  with  Mr.  Hatch,  the  noted  fruit  grower, 
lately,  he  told  me  that  in  one  season  the  grasshopper 
ate  down  for  him  and  others  near  Lodi  nearly  500 
acres  of  young  almond  trees.  It  is  quite  important 
to  know  the  beneficial  from  the  injurious  birds. 
Caution  the  children  never  to  kill  a  humming  bird 
which  is  not  a  honey  seeker  but  an  insect  eater. 
Teach  them  that  wo  have  in  the  United  States 
more  than  500  species  of  birds  that  live  almost 
entirely  upon  insects.  Hunt  up  the  facts  and 
show  children  the  value  to  man  of  sparrow  hawks, 
martins,  nighthawks,  cranes,  bluebirds  and  swallows. 
If  boys  must  wage  warfare  upon  birds  let  it  be  done 
upon  linnets,  English  sparrows  and  magpies  and  not 
upon  birds  that  are  beneficial.  Show  them  that 
birds  are  absolutely  needed  to  keep  down  the  enor- 
mous number  of  insects  that  would  soon  devour 
every  green  thing  upon  the  earth  were  it  not  for 
their  destruction  In  vast  numbers  by  their  natvral 
enemies,  thes  birds.— Orov  11 1§  Register, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


In  the  Homestead  Barn. 


In  that  summer  mow,  how  fair  the  hours  flew, 

'Mid  billows  of  blossomed  hay, 
In  a  barn  we  knew,  where  the  light  stole 
through, 

A  fresco  of  roof -chinks  gray  .' 

The  shadowy  distances,  magnified. 

To  our  wondering  eyes  seemed  vast ; 
There  we  loved  to  hide  from  the  world  out- 
side. 

When  our  sunny  plays  were  past. 
Half  lost  in  the  hay  wo  would  laugh  and  leap. 

Then  wearv  still  we  would  lie 
And  languidly  keep  a  sweet  truce  with  sleep 

While  the  afternoon  went  by. 
'Twas  cool  and  quiet  and  deep  as  a  thought 

Unguessed  in  mind  of  a  child, 
With  rich  hues  inwrought  and  rare  odors 
caught 

From  clover  and  lilies  wild. 

There  the  pigeons  murmured  in  tender  strain 

Unseen,  in  some  sheltered  nook. 
Until  we  were  fain  to  listen  again. 

To  hush  and  listen  and  look. 

The  barn-swallow  strayed  not  farther  from 

care. 

Than  we  in  those  far-off  days, 
Or  the  bee  lured  there  by  such  peerless  fare 
Mistaken  for  meadow  ways. 

No  traveler  will  find  such  a  resting  place, 
Though  the  quest  be  summer-long: 

No  such  dreaming-place  can  a  poet  trace, 
Wherein  to  fashion  a  song  I 

— Ellerton. 


riy  Own. 

Brown  heads  and  gold  around  my  knee 

Dispute  in  eager  play ; 
Sweet,  childish  voices  in  my  ear 

Are  sounding  all  the  day. 
Yet,  sometimes  in  a  sudden  hush, 

I  seem  to  hear  a  tone 
Such  as  my  little  boy's  hM  been 

It  I  had  "kept  my  own. 

And  when  ofttimes  they  come  to  me, 

As  evening  hours  grow  long, 
And  beg  me  winningly  to  give 

A  story  or  a  song, 
I  see  a  pair  of  star-bright  e.yes 

Among  the  others  shine — 
The  eyes  of  him  who  ne'er  has  heard 

Story  or  song  of  mine. 

At  night  I  go  my  rounds  and  pause 

Each  white-draped  cot  beside, 
And  note  how  flushed  is  this  one's  cheek. 

How  that  one's  curls  lie  wide  ; 
And  to  a  corner  tenantless 

My  swift  thoughts  fly  apace — 
That  would  have  been,  if  he  had  lived. 

My  other  darling's  place. 

The  years  go  fast :  my  children  soon. 

Within  the  world  of  men, 
Will  find  their  work  and  venture  forth. 

Not  to  return  again. 
But  there  is  one  who  cannot  go — 

I  shall  not  be  alone ; 
The  little  boy  who  never  lived 

Will  always  be  my  own. 

—Mary  W.  Plummer. 


Estelle's  Christmas  Punishment. 


"Nice  old  fellow!"  said  Estelle 
Priestly,  as  she  leaned  wearilj'  among 
the  cushions  and  looked  into  the  eyes 
of  Pierce,  who  stood  beside  her.  "  You 
don' t  know  it,  Pierce,  but  I'm  awfully 
glad  you  can't  talk.  If  you  could  go 
on  to  me  as  Aunt  Maria  does,  positively, 
I  think  I  should  hate  you.  because,  you 
being  only  a  dog,  I  don't  suppose  it 
would  be  very  wicked  to  hate  you  if  I 
wanted  to.'' 

Pierce  lifted  his  great,  intelligent 
eyes  to  her  face,  and  looked  grave.  It 
is  possible  he  understood  more  of  the 
talk  than  Estelle  gave  him  credit  for; 
and  it  is  perhaps  barely  possible  that 
he  thought  the  morality  of  even  such 
hating  doubtful.  Something  in  his  eyes 
made  Estelle  lean  forward  and  pat  his 
splendid  head,  as  she  said  tenderly. 

"  You  needn't  be  so  afraid,  dear  old 
fellow;  I  shall  never  hate  you.  and  you 
will  never  talk  any  language  but  that 
which  I  love.  "We  are  friends  forever, 
you  and  I." 

Five  minutes  after  she  was  tired  of 
him,  and  asked  to  have  him  let  out  of 
the  room.  The  truth  was,  Estelle  was 
too  weak  to  interest  herself  in  anything 
for  a  great  length  of  time.  Magazines 
full  of  choice  pictures  lay  at  her  feet, 
and  one  was  in  her  lap — new  magazines 
which  she  had  expected  would  last  for 
a  long  time,  and  already  she  felt  like 
throwing  them  from  her.  Everybody 
in  the  house  was  busy,  and  she  was  left 
almost  entirely  to  her  own  resources, 
which  this  morning  were  slight. 

"Oh,  hum  I  "  she  said  at  last  with  a 
weary  yawn.  "This  day  is  fifty  hours 
long,  I  believe,    Just  to  think  that  it 


lacks  only  three  days  to  Christmas,  and 
everybody  but  me  getting  ready  for  it; 
j  and  I  sitting  here  with  pillows  at  my 
back  !  And  then  to  think  that  it  is  my 
I  own  fault  !    Oh  !  dear  me.  ' 

She  was  talking  aloud,  as  her  fashion 
was,  and  believed  herself  to  be  quite 
alone,  but  Aunt  Maria  had  entered  the 
next  room  a  few  minutes  before  and 
heard  the  words.  She  came  to  the 
door  now  and  looked  in. 

"Yes,  "she  said,  pressing  her  thin 
lips  together  in  a  way  which  for  some 
reason  particularly  annoyed  Estelle. 
'  •  That  is  the  worst  part  of  it.  I  am  sure 
I  am  glad  you  are  coming  to  your  senses, 
and  begin  to  feel  it.  I  told  your  mother 
that  if  something  could  be  done  to  make 
you  feel  that  this  sickness,  and  the 
trouble  which  it  has  brought  upon  us 
all,  is  all  your  own  fault,  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
you.  Just  think  !  if  you  hadn"t  been  so 
headstrong  the  other  day,  and  per- 
sisted in  going  against  my  express 
directions,  you  might  have  been  getting 
ready  for  Uncle  Robert's  this  minute, 
instead  of  being  unable  to  leave  your 
chair. 

The  tears  which  had  been  gathering 
under  Estelle  s  closed  lids  before  her 
aunt  began  to  speak  were  suddenh' 
dried,  and  her  eyes  flashed  as  they  had 
not  since  her  illness.  "I  don't  think 
you  need  come  creeping  into  the  room 
and  listen  to  what  I  say  to  myself.  At 
least,  my  thoughts  are  my  own,  I  sup- 
pose; and  it  is  being  no  better  than  a 
thief  to  try  to  steal  them  I  was  not 
talking  to  you  by  any  means,  and  I 
don't  want  to  think  anything  that  you 
suggest." 

' '  Hoity,  toity  !  we  are  getting  well 
too  fast,  I  think.  No  need  for  your 
mother  to  lie  awake  and  worry  because 
j'ou  are  not  growing  strong.  Anybody 
who  can  fly  into  such  a  passion  as  that, 
and  accuse  her  own  aunt  of  stealing, 
just  because  I  am  in  the  next  room  do- 
ing up  the  work,  and  can  t  help  hearing 
her,  must  have  a  goofldeal  of  strength. 
I  advise  you  to  be  careful,  Miss  Estelle; 
your  father  wouldn't  approve  of  such 
talk  as  that  to  me,  even  if  j'ou  are  sick. 
If  I  should  tell  him  about  it,  you  would 
have  trouble  laid  up  for  you;  and  like 
as  not  I  will.  I  can  t  stand  every- 
thing." 

"Tell  him  right  away,  if  you  want 
to;  you  are  just  hateful  enough  to  try 
to  make  more  trouble  for  everybody. 
You  would  have  been  glad  if  I  had 
died,  I  believe;  you  would  have  said  it 
served  me  right.  I  wish  you  would  go 
away  and  let  me  alone;  you  make  me  feel 
hateful  all  over." 

Then  the  poor,  naughty  girl  burst  in- 
to tears  and  sobbed  away  what  little 
strength  she  had,  and  had  to  be  put  to 
bed  and  have  her  mother  sit  beside  her 
bathing  her  hot  temples  and  hushing 
her  into  quiet.  Poor  Estelle  !  she  had 
not  learned  to  control  her  temper  when 
well,  and  found  it  now  too  much  for  her 
feeble  strength.  She  was  having  a 
hard  time.  Six  weeks  ago — the  day 
her  father  and  mother  went  to  town 
for  the  day,  and  her  aimt  Maria  came 
to  keep  house — was  when  the  trouble 
came.  Estelle  had  permission  to  go 
with  her  dear  friend,  Hattie  Dunlap, 
and  the  entire  Dunlap  family,  on  a  ride 
of  eight  miles,  to  be  followed  by  a 
nutting  frolic,  and  a  dinner  on  the  way. 

"You  are  sure  Mr.  Dunlap  is  go- 
ing ? "  her  father  had  asked,  and 
Estelle  had  replied  promptly,  "Oh! 
yes,  sir;  Hattie  told  me  last  night  that 
her  father  said  he  was  as  pleased  at  the 
idea  of  a  nutting  frolic  as  though  he 
were  a  boy  again.  "' 

"  And  they  are  going  to  drive  the 
brown  horses'/'"  chimed  in  Estelles 
mother.  Estelle  had  explained  that 
the  gray  horses  of  which  her  mother 
was  afraid  were  to  be  in  town  with 
Ralph  Dunlap,  and  because  of  these 
things,  permission  had  been  given  her 
to  go. 

Father  and  mother  had  not  been  gone 
an  hour  when  Hattie  Dunlap  came  for 
Estelle,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  which  she  had 
with  Aunt  Maria,  made  it  known  that 
"father"  had  lost  the  frolic  after  all- 
having  had  a  telegram  which  would 
take  him  to  town,  and  that  Ralph  was 
going  to  drive  and  to  take  his  own  gray 
ponies.   Then  Aunt  Mftria  bad  risen  in 


her  authority  and  insisted  that  Estelle 
must  not  go.  Her  father  had  as  good 
as  said  that  he  gave  permission  because 
Mr.  Dunlap  was  going,  and  because  the 
gray  horses  were  not.  Hattie  argued 
excitedly  that  Ralph  was  as  good  a 
driver  as  his  father,  and  that  it  was 
absurd  to  be  afraid  of  those  gray  horses; 
he  drove  them  everywhere.  Aunt 
Maria  was  firm,  but  so  was  Estelle; 
father  had  said  she  could  go,  and  she 
was  certainly  going.  Go  she  did,  and 
came  home  lying  on  a  bed  on  the  floor 
of  a  wagon,  with  the  doctor  holding  her 
head,  and  Mrs.  Dunlap  bending  over 
her  in  a  fever  of  anxiety.  The  gray 
horses,  though  generally  under  Ralph's 
control,  had  grown  frightened  at  a 
strange-looking  machine  which  was 
coming  down  the  road,  and  had  tried  to 
run  awaj'  from  it.  Both  Hattie  and 
Estelle  were  thi-own,  but  in  was  Estelle 
who  was  hurt.  Hattie  escaped  with  a 
few  bruis(\s.  Estelle,  on  the  contrary, 
barely  escaped  with  her  life,  and  a  long, 
hard  illness  had  followed,  fronj  which 
she  was  now  slowly,  very  slowly,  creep- 
ing back  to  health.  Ever  since  she  had 
been  pronounced  out*  of  danger  Aunt 
Maria  had  been  anxious  that  she  should 
be  reminded  that  she  brought  all  the 
trouble  on  herself,  but  father  and 
mother  Priestly  had  forbidden  any 
talk  about  it  until  their  daughter  was 
stronger. 

They  did  not  fully  understand  the 
cause  of  this  severe  attack  of  headache, 
for  Aunt  Maria  had  grimly  told  her 
own  words,  with  not  a  hint  of  Estelle's 
reply.  It  was  not  until  the  evening 
of  that  same  day,  when  the  pain  had 
spent  itself,  that  Estelle,  with  her  hand 
in  her  mother's,  whispered  out  her 
sorrow. 

"  O,  mamma  !  I  never  can  be  good,  I 
am  sure.  I  have  resolved  and  resolved 
since  I  have  been  sick,  and  here  I 
blazed  out  at  Aunt  Maria  this  morning 
just  dreadfully.  She  said  she  would 
tell  papa,  and  I  should  think  she  would. 
I  pretty  near  called  her  a  thief,  and  I 
was  awful.  O,  mamma,  mamma  !  what 
shall  I  do '?  I  can't  help  being  bad 
when  Aunt  Maria  speaks  to  me." 

Mother  Priestly  talked  then,  as  some 
mothers  know  how  todo;  talked  to  such 
purpose  that  Estelle  of  her  own  accord 
said:  "  Mamma  I  know  what  todo  next. 
I  must  ask  Aunt  Maria  to  forgive  me. 
I  hate  to  I  I  want  her  to  forgive  me, 
but  I  hate  to  ask  her,  because  she  will 
be  sure  to  say  something  which  will 
make  me  feel  mad  inside:  but  I  mean  to 
do  it.  Mamma,  why  cannot  sisters  be 
a  little  bit  alike  ':*  If  Aunt  Maria  was 
only  like  you  ! '" 

■The  forgiveness  was  asked  the  very 
next  morning;  and  Aunt  Maria  said:  I 
thought,  my  lady,  that  your  father 
would  bring  you  to  your  senses."  And 
Estelle  answered  not  a  word. 

She  was  quite  and  sad  all  that  day. 
She  had  made  a  sacrifice.  Mother  and 
father  were  going  to  Uncle  Robert's 
for  the  Chri.stmas  dinner,  just  as  had 
been  planned  long  before,  and  Estelle 
was  to  have  Nurse  Wade  stay  with  her. 
She  had  arranged  it  herself,  and  in- 
sisted upon  her  mother  going;  but  it 
was  a  doleful  Christmas  to  look  for- 
ward to.  for  all  that.  It  was  not  until 
Christmas  morning  that  she  knew 
better. 

'  ■  We  thought  it  would  excite  you  too 
much,  dear,  to  tell  you  before,"  her 
mother  said,  "  but  we  planned  two 
weeks  ago  to  have  the  Christmas  din- 
ner come  to  us.  Uncle  Robert  and 
all  the  others  and  Aunt  Kate  and  the 
baby  are  coming;  and  the  doctor  says 
if  you  will  be  very  careful  and  quite, 
you  may  sit  in  the  wheel  chair  in  the 
dining  room  and  enjoy  them  all.  Did 
mother's  little  girl  tliink  mother  would 
U-ave  her  for  a  Christmas  alone  '! '' 

On  Estelle's  table  at  her  side  ticked 
a  tiny  gold  watch,  her  Christmas  gift 
from  father  and  mother.  Estelle 
privately  thought  that  she  did 
not  deserve  the  gift.  One  thing  she 
asked  her  father  which  made  him 
smile  and  brush  away  a  tear.  Two 
things  she  wanted  graven  inside  the 
watch  cover:  "  Estelle  s  Christmas 
Punishment,"  and  "  As  one  whom  his 
mother  comforteth." 

"Papa,  I  want  it  very  much,  "  she 
said  earnestly.  "  I  am  sure  nothing 
could  punish  roe  like  that  dear  little 


lovely,  beautiful  gift  after  I  have  been 
so  wrong;  and,  papa,  nobody  can  tell 
how  mamma  helped  and  comforted  me, 
and  showed  me  what  to  do  when  my 
heart  was  broken." 

Estelle  had  another  "punishment" 
that  very  day.  What  was  Aunt  Maria's 
gift  but  a  wonderful  little  gray  pony 
with  a  side  saddle  on  !  He  had  to  be 
led  to  the  dining  room  window  for  Es- 
telle to  give  him  a  lump  of  sugar  with 
her  own  hand.  "  And  he  won't  run 
away,  neither,  for  any  kind  of  a  ma- 
i-hine,"  said  Aunt  Maria  grimly;  "  I've 
had  him  well  broke." — F.  A.  Power,  in 
the  Pansv. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


But  surely  modesty  never  hurt  any 
cause,  and  the  confidence  of  man  seems 
to  me  to  be  much  like  the  wrath  of 
man. — Tillotson. 

Light  as  a  gossamer  is  the  circum- 
stance which  can  bring  enjoyment  to  a 
conscience  which  is  not  its  own  accuser. 
— W.  Carleton. 

I  am  very  sensible  how  much  nobler 
it  is  to  place  the  reward  of  virtue  in 
the  silent  approbation  of  one's  own 
breast  than  in  the  applause  of  the 
world. — Melmoth. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  army, 
praising  God,  and  saying:  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest;  and  on  earth  peace 
to  men  of  good  will.  ' — Luke  ii. 

He  that  will  often  put  eternity  and 
the  world  before  him,  and  who  will  dare 
to  look  steadfastly  at  both  of  them,  will 
find  that  the  more  often  he  contem- 
plates them,  the  former  will  grow 
greater  and  the  latter  less. — Colton. 

I  have  very  long  entertained  an  am- 
bition to  make  the  word  wife  the  most 
agreeable  and  delightful  word  in 
nature.  If  it  be  not  so  in  itself,  all  the 
wiser  part  of  mankind,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  woi"ld  to  this  day,  has  con- 
sented in  an  error. — Sir  R.  Steele. 

There  is  a  great  measure  of  dis- 
cretion to  be  used  in  the  performance 
of  confession,  so  that  you  neither  omit 
it  when  your  own  heart  may  tell  you 
that  there  is  .something  amiss,  nor 
over-scrupulously  pursue  it  when  you 
are  not  conscious  to  yourself  of  notable 
failings. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Economy  is  the  parent  of  integrity, 
of  liberty  and  of  ease;  and  the  beaute- 
ous sister  of  temperance,  of  cheerful- 
ness and  of  health;  and  profuseness  is 
a  cruel  and  crafty  demon  that  gradu- 
ally involves  her  followers  in  depend- 
ence and  debts;  that  is,  fetters  them 
with  "irons  that  enter  into  their 
souls." — Dr.  Johnson. 

The  felicity  and  beatitude  that  glit- 
ters in  virtue  shines  throughout  all  her 
apartments  and  avenues,  even  to  the 
first  entry,  and  utmost  pale  and  limits. 
Now,  of  all  the  benefits  that  virtue 
confers  upon  us,  the  contempt  of  death 
is  one  of  the  greatest,  as  the  means 
that  accommodates  human  life  with  a 
soft  and  easy  tranquility,  and  gives  us 
a  pure  and  pleasant  taste  of  living, 
without  which  all  other  pleasure  would 
be  e.xtinct;  which  is  the  reason  why  all 
the  rules  by  which  we  are  to  live  center 
and  concur  in  this  one  article. — Mon- 
taigne. 

Awarded 
Highest  Honors — World's  Fair. 

•DR. 

^  CREAM 

BAKING 
POffDIR 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder.  Free 
"rom  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant 
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A  Good  Wife. 


Bill  Nye's  jokin^^  columns  are  some- 
what monotonous  at  times,  but  here  is 
a  screed  from  him  that  appeals  to  the 
heart  of  every  male  biped : 

"My  ideal  wife  is  a  comrade  who 
wins  me  from  down  town,  and  who 
agrees  with  me  generally,  and  if  not,  it 
is  quite  likely  to  be  because  I  am 
wrong.  She  is  one  who  has  repeatedly 
proved  that  her  impressions  are  better 
than  the  expensive  opinions  of  my  at- 
torney. 

"  She  sees  where  danger  lies,  while  I 
am  groping  about,  by  means  of  cum- 
bersome logic,  to  arrive  later  at  the 
same  conclusion. 

"  She  does  not  claim  to  be  literary, 
but  discovers  at  once  when  an  author 
becomes  artificial  and  writes  from  the 
head  rather  than  the  heart. 

'.'  She  is  level-headed,  rather  than 
strong-minded.  She  knows  when  to 
applaud  her  husband  without  making  a 
goose  of  him,  and  how  to  criticise  with- 
out offending  him. 

"She  delights  in  benefiting  the 
needy,  whom  she  knows,  rather  than 
make  blanc  mange  for  the  people  on 
the  upper  Congo.  She  does  not  say 
kind  words  by  long-distance  telephone, 
but  anticipates  the  wants  of  the  de- 
serving in  her  own  neighborhood. 

"  She  can  give  pointers  to  a  profes- 
sional cook,  and  compels  good  service 
because  she  is  familiar  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  good  housekeeping. 

"  She  can  transact  business  when  an 
emergency  arises,  but  is  glad  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  husband  when  he  is  at 
hand. 

"The  ideal  wife  is  also  an  ideal 
mother.  She  has  no  abnormal  affec- 
tion for  wheezy  dogs. 

"She  is  a  good  fellow  with  her  hus- 
band, and  the  confidante  and  comrade 
of  her  sons  and  daughters. 

"  She  I'everes  the  honest  elements  of 
religion  without  being  a  beggar  or  a 
hustler  for  the  church.  She  does  not 
neglect  her  home  or  her  children  in  or- 
der to  wipe  out  a  church  debt,  which 
should  not  have  been  incurred. 

"She  is  the  kind  of  woman  to  en- 
courage wedlock  by  her  glorious  ex- 
ample. Sh°  is  the  kind  to  make  con- 
firmed bachelors  and  old  maids  pity 
themselves. 

"Finally,  she  compels  her  husband 
to  congratulate  himself,  and  to  wonder 
what  he  would  have  been  without  her. 

"She  is  unselfish.  She  is  healthy  in 
mind  and  body,  and  she  is  the  mother 
of  good  citizens.  She  makes  the  world 
better  for  having  lived  in  it,  and  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 


Hanging  Pictures. 


By  hanging  pictures  low  you  increase 
the  apparent  height  of  a  room. 

Colored  pictures  should  not  be  hung 
in  hallways  or  on  staii'cases  unless 
there  is  plenty  of  light  for  them.  In 
such  places,  strong  photographs,  en- 
gravings and  drawings  in  black  and 
white  go  best. 

A  picture  should  not  be  hung  from 
one  nail;  the  diagonal  line.s  formed  by 
the  cord  have  a  very  discordant  effect. 
Two  nails  and  two  vertical  cords,  or, 
what  is  far  more  safe,  pieces  of  wire 
cordage,  should  be  used  instead  of  the 
single  cord. 

Picture  cord  should  be  as  near  the 
color  of  the  wall  upon  which  they  are 
put  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be 
but  little  seen.  When  one  picture  is 
hung  beneath  another  the  bottom  one 
should  be  hung  from  the  one  above,  and 
not  from  the  top;  we  thus  avoid  multi- 
plying the  cords,  which  is  always  objec- 
tionable. 

A  good  hue  for  walls  where  prints  or 
photographs  are  to  be  hung  is  a  rich 
yellow  brown,  or  a  leather  color.  Lus- 
ter to  the  black  of  the  print  or  the 
tone  of  the  photograph  is  thus  im- 
parted. 

The  wall  paper  should  have  no 
strongly  defined  pattern,  and  should  be 
of  one  uniform  color,  such  as  red  in- 
clining to  crimson  or  tea  green. 

The  center  of  the  picture,  as  a  rule, 
should  not  be  much  above  tb«  level  of 
the  eye, '-Art  Amatgur, 


The  Farmer's  Boy. 


Has  wide-open  eyes. 
Is  mirthful  and  jolly. 
Gets  up  with  the  sun. 
Is  generous  and  kind. 
Is  truthful  and  square. 
Has  a  voice  like  a  bell. 
Is  not  vulgar  or  coarse. 
Grumbles  hardly  at  all. 
Likes  to  frolic  and  play. 
Is  prompt  and  obedient. 
Is  always  ready  to  help. 
Is  his  mother's  chief  joy. 
Has  clean  hands  and  face. 
Is  his  sister's  great  chum. 
Has  a  mind  like  a  sponge. 
Thinks  his  father  is  great. 
Is  near  the  head  of  his  class. 
Seldom  whimpers  or  whines. 
Never  loafs  at  the  "corners." 
Keeps  himself  tidy  and  sleek. 
Wants  to  grow  up  a  true  man. 
Often  asks  the  wherefore  and  why. 
Says  "I  thank  you"  and  "Please, 
sir. " 

And  grows  like  a  turnip  in  June. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Kitchen  Lore. 


The  Farmer's  Girl. 


Is  honest. 
Is  sensible. 
Is  not  saucy. 
Is  contented. 
Helps  mother. 
Is  thoughtful. 
Is  wide-awake. 
Is  always  polite. 
Amuses  the  baby. 
Is  always  pleasant. 
Is  gentle  and  kind. 
Does  her  work  well. 
Is  careful  in  speech. 
Keeps  her  dress  neat. 
Never  neglects  duty. 
Learns  her  lessons  well. 
Always  speaks  the  truth. 
Makes  father  comfortable. 
Is  respectful  to  old  people. 
Teaches  little  brother  and  sister. 
Tries  to  be  in  word  and  deed  a  true 
little  woman. 


Needlework  should  be  ironed  on  the 
wrong  side  on  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  it 
should  be  kept  long  enough  under  the 
iron  to  thoroughly  dry  it. 


Boston  Pudding.— Peel  a  dozen  and 
a  half  of  apples,  core  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces  and  put  them  into  a  small 
saucepan  that  will  just  hold  them,  with 
a  little  water,  a  little  cinnamon,  two 
cloves  and  the  peel  of  one  lemon.  Stew 
over  a  slow  fire  till  quite  soft;  then 
sweeten  with  sugar  and  pass  it 
through  a  sieve.  Add  to  it  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  and  the  white  of  one,  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  half  a 
nutmeg,  the  grated  peel  and  juice  of 
one  lemon.  Beat  all  well  together. 
Line  the  inside  of  a  pie  dish  with  good 
puff  paste,  put  in  the  pudding  and 
bake  it. 

Turkey  Stuffed  with  Chestnuts. — 
Draw,  singe,  pare  and  truss  a  young 
turkey.  Chop  up  ten  ounces  of  kernel 
of  veal  and  sixteen  ounces  of  pig's  leaf 
lard,  both  to  be  chopped  separately, 
then  mixed  together;  season  with  salt 
and  spice,  adding  a  little  shallot  and 
the  liver,  both  well  chopped.  Put  this 
into  a  mortar  with  a  gill  of  stock  and 
pound  well,  remove  and  place  in  a 
saiitoir  to  cook  for  fifteen  minutes;  let 
cool,  and  stir  in  sixty  cooked  chestnuts; 
stuff  the  turkey  with  this,  roast,  dress, 
and  pour  over  it  a  little  good  gravy. 

Turkey  Truffled  and  Garnished 
WITH  Black  Olives.— Take  a  fine,  fat, 
tender  turkey,  weighing  about  eight 
or  ten  pounds;  truffle  it  three  days  be- 
fore using  with  two  pounds  of  leaf  lard, 
three  bay  leaves,  thyme,  salt,  pepper, 
a  very  little  crushed  and  chopped 
garlic,  and  two  chopped-up  shallots. 
Peel  three  pounds  of  truffies,  chop  up 
the  parings,  and  place  all  together  in 
a  vessel,  cutting  the  large  truffles  in 
pieces.  Strain  the  melted  lard  over 
these  and  let  get  cold,  stirring  the 
whole  well  together  with  a  gill  of 
brandy,  and  season.  Fill  up  the  tur- 
key with  this,  and  insert  a  slice  of  thin 
fat  pork  between  the  breast  and  skin; 
place  on  this  fat  pork  slices  of  truffle. 
Truss  for  roasting  and  wrap  in  but- 
tered paper  and  cook  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  two  hours,  on  a  cradle  spit, 
basting  frequently.  Unwrap  it  fifteen  1 
minutes  before  serving;  salt  and  let  | 
acquire  a  good  color.    Dress  on  a  long  | 


dish,  garnish  around  with  black  olives, 
and  serve  separately  some  clear  gravy, 
taken  from  the  drippings,  well 
skimmed  and  strained. 

Turkey  with  White  Oyster  Sauce. 
Truss  an  eight-pound  turkey,  put  it 
into  a  saucepan,  moisten  to  cover  and 
two  inches  higher  with  stock  and  let 
boij.  Skim,  season  with  salt,  whole 
peppers  and  a  bunch  of  parsley  gar- 
ni.shed  with  bay  leaves;  boil  this  slowly 
until  thoroughly  cooked.  When  done, 
drain,  untruss  and  dress  on  an  oval 
rice  border.  Serve  with  a  white  sauce 
containing  small,  lightly  blanched  and 
well  drained  oysters  and  raw  fine 
herbs.  A  part  of  the  sauce  should  be 
poured  over  the  turkey  and  the  re- 
mainder served  in  a  sauce  boat. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Milk  which  is  turned  or  changed  may 
be  sweetened  or  rendered  fit  for  use 
again  by  a  little  soda  being  stirred  in  it. 

When  the  burners  of  lamps  become 
clogged  witli  char,  put  them  in  strong 
soapsuds  and  boil  awhile  to  clean  them. 

It  is  said  that  a  pinch  of  salt  placed 
on  the  tongue  and  allowed  to  dissolve 
slowly  is  a  certain  cure  for  sick  head- 
ache. 

The  creases  can  be  taken  out  of  velvet 
and  the  pile  raised  by  drawing  it  across 
a  hot  iron  over  which  a  wet  cloth  has 
been  spread.  If  there  are  pin  marks 
over  which  the  pile  refuses  to  rise, 
brush  it  up  with  a  stiff  brush  and  steam 
it,  repeating  the  operation  several 
times. 

Women  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  the 
use  of  face  lotions  or  powders.  Recent 
chemical  analy.ses  of  hair  dyes  and  cos- 
metics .show  an  appalling  lack  of  con- 
science in  their  ingredients.  Out  of 
many  sam])les  examined  at  official 
laboratories,  not  one  was  free  from 
lead.  Of  thirteen  samples  of  face  lo- 
tions, ten  were  found  to  contain  corro- 
sive sublimate.  Harmless  lotions  were 
merely  soap,  borax,  citric  acid,  cal- 
omel, alcohol  and  water.  It  is  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  any  woman  to  ignore  all 
so-called  "skin  rejuvenators,"  and 
cling  to  nature's  free  gifts  of  water, 
sun  and  fresh  air,  with  perhaps  a  slight 
massage  every  night. 


Accept  None  of  the  Pretended  Substitutes 

FOR 

Baking 
Powder 


  FOR 

Royal 


B 


ECAUSE  inferior  and  cheaper  made  baking  preparations  are 
sold  at  wholesale  at  a  price  so  much  lower  than  Royal,  some 
grocers  are  urging  consumers  to  buy  them  in  place  of  the  Royal 
the  same  retail  price. 

If  you  desire  to  try  any  of  the  pretended  substitutes  for  Royal 
Baking  Powder  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  all  made  from  cheaper 
and  inferior  ingredients,  and  are  not  so  great  in  leavening  strength 
nor  of  equal  money  value.  Pay  the  price  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  for  the  Royal  only. 

It  is  still  more  important,  however,  that  Royal  Baking  Powder 
is  purer  and  more  wholesome  and  makes  better,  finer,  and  more 
healthful  food  than  any  other  baking  powder  or  preparation. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—The  past  twelve  months  made  a  meager 
vear  in  the  annals  of  railroad  buildiu^r.  The 
total  new  mileage  was  l',il9.i:i  Of  this,  Ari- 
zona contributed  l'.>.i.4!l,  and  California  -fi::. 

— Expert  Moore  figures  that  the  Santa  Fe 
system  must  expend  *4,0()(),()t)0  within  the 
next  live  years  to  keep  up  its  ro;id  ami  rolling 
stock.  Of  this  amount  the  A.  P.  will  have 
to  expend  *2,:iS0,(K)0— *l,T(Hj,-.'(K)  for  new  I'ails. 

—The  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  ComiMiny  and 
the  Puget  Sound  Shingle  Company,  of  Tacoma, 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  liabilities 
of  the  former  will  reach  nearly  .^CiKK)  and  the 
latter  about  .*1-J,(KK(. 

—The  Mexican  Northern  railroad  is  to  be 
extended  from  Sierra  Mojada  to  the  rich  min- 
ing camp  of  Carmen  on  the  Rio  Grande  border, 
and  thence  across  Presidio  county,  Tex.,  to 
Marathon,  where  connection  will  be  made 
with  the  Southern  I'acilic. 

—The  San  Diego.  Pacific  and  Eastern  Kail- 
road  Company  has  incorporated.  Capital  stock 
?l,0(XJ.OOO.  The  object  of  the  incoriwration  is 
to  build  a  railroad  from  San  Diego  northeast- 
erly through  El  Cajon  valley  and  to  San  Felipe 
pas's,  with  a  di%'erting  road  also  from  El  Cajon 
valley  via  Poway  to  Escondido. 

— Capital  has  been  secured  for  carrying  out 
the  plans  for  car  works,  blast  furna(^e  and 
steel  works  at  Salmon  bay,  Puget  Sound.  D. 

H.  Gilman  of  Seattle  is  at  the  head  of  the  en- 
terprise. It  will  require  S:i,0(iO.liO<)  of  capital 
and  give  employment  to  3(i00  men.  It  is  pi'o- 
posed  to  .secure  motive  iK)wer  by  generating 
electricity  at  Sno<iualmie  Falls,  and  a  com- 
pany already  has  been  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

—There  are  two  values  in  flax— fiber  and 
the  seed.  Our  Northwest  Pacific  States  arc 
the  best  flax-growing  district  in  the  world. 
Many  years  ago  the  fiber  was  extolled  by  ex- 
perts who  saw  it.  But  we  were  distant  from 
market  and  did  not  pre.ss  this  branch  of  indu.s- 
try.  Conditions  are  changing  now.  and  the 
products  of  flax,  fiber  and  seed  or  oil,  will  now 
or  soon  bear  transport.  This  is  one  of  the 
industries  tn  be  studied  in  these  States. 

—  The  proi)osed  new  system  of  waterworks 
for  Astoria,  Or.,  will  cost  when  completed  the 
sum  of  $'JIM»,(HKI.  It  will  have  a  gi-avity  system  of 
eighteen  inch  pipe,  twelve  niileslong,  a  6,(K)(),- 
(KX)  gallon  reservoir,  a  masonry  lined  tunnel 

I,  200  feet  long,  an  aerating  foundation  seventy- 
five  feet  in  height,  and  dLscharging 
gallons  a  minute;  al.so  a  [wwer  plant  driving  a 
dynamo  for  public  lighting.  The  ix)wer  is 
developed  bv  the  fall  of  the  gravity  .system  of 
over  600  feet. 

—  A  big  irrigation  scheme  in  .southern  Cali  ■ 
fornia  is  known  as  the  Columbian  Colonization 
Company,  with  a  I'apital  st(H'k  of  •*4,0lHi,iKHl. 
.r.  G.  Foster,  representing  foreign  capital,  is 
in  San  Bernardino  pcrfecling  scmie  of  the 
minor  details  preliminary  to  beginning  work 
on  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  Victor,  which 
will  impound  sufticient  watci-  to  irrigate  li.'iO,- 
ftOO  acres  of  land.  The  Santa  Fe  road  passes 
through  the  land,  and  the  whole  can  be  brought 
under  cultivation  at  comiKiratively  little  cost. 
The  parties  interested  are  the  principal  owners 
of  the  Bear  Valley  Iriigation  Comiwny. 

—The  Monterey  v(;  Fresno  Kailroad  is  de- 
signed to  afford  direct  railroad  transportation 
from  Fresno  to  Monterey.  Preliminary  sur- 
veys have  been  made  for  the  entire  line  -171 
miles  -and  the  permanent  location  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  route  has  been  completed. 
In  .luly  last,  forty-six  miles,  from  Monterey 
bay  east,  were  put  under  contmct  and  work 
on  this  division  is  progressing,  with  nine 
miles  now  graded  ready  for  the  track.  The 
line  will  jmss  through  Salina.s,  San  .(uan,  Hol- 
lister,  Pirebaugh  and  Madera.  It  is  expected 
to  push  work  vigorously  during  IS'.I5. 

— The  biennial  report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  for  IS'.i:)  4  states  that 
California  ranks  sixth  in  the  Union,  with 
products  valued  at  .<t.044,:ilO  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  *sr,5(),  while  Massachusetts 
ranks  first,  with  an  appropriation  of  ^l.^TtK) 
I)er  annum.  It  has  been  slated  that  Eastern 
States  required  greater  api)ropriations  in  this 
direction  on  account  of  greater  ix)pu!ation,  but 
the  report  says  the  reverse  is  true,  as  the  ex- 
pense of  prote<'tion  is  almost  nothing  in 
densely  [Kipulated  regions.  The  Commission 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a  game 
warden  in  each  county. 

—The  long-talked-of  electric  railroad  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica  is  rap- 
idly approai'hing  materialization.  The  plan  is 
the  utilization  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  and  Pa- 
cific Railroad  by  a  corporation,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  practically  the  same  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Consolidated  Company.  A  contract 
of  sale  has  been  signed  by  the  owners  of  the 
old  Los  Angeles  and  Pacific  whereby,  on  cer- 
tain terms,  they  transfer  all  the  property  to 
Mr.  Stevens  of  this  city,  who  is  operating  in 
behalf  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company,  which  is  part  of  the 
Consolidated,  the  <ibieet  being  to  make  a  con- 
tinuous line  through  Los  .\ngeles  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  can  now  boast  of 
having  the  longest  telephone  line  in  the 
world.  The  Sunset  Telephone  companv  has 
put  in  operation  a  system  of  lines  throughout 
the  lower  Sound  country  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Fraser  river,  reaching  from  Seattle  to 
New  Westminster,  Vancouver,  ixiints  on  the 
Fraser  river  as  far  as  Ladner's  I.,anding, 
Blaine,  Anacortes,  Fairhaven,  LaConner, 
Marysville  and  intermediate  ijoints.  This 
completes  a  continuous  line  about  l,;iO<)  miles 
long,  beginning  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  running 
thence  through  Spokane,  eastern  Washington, 
eastern  Oregon,  along  the  Columbia  river  to 
Portland,  thence  through  western  Washing- 
ton and  <}own  Puget  Souqd  to,  Ladqer's  Land- 
ing. 

—The  San  Franclsoo  and  Los  Angeles  Rall- 
pntMl  '^1^  t)oen  Ineorpor^tpd  again,    fho  Ineor- 


'  porators  are :  Frederick  Homer,  W.  H.  C. 
,  Fowler,  W.  H.  Martin.  W.  J.  Behan  and  A. 
Judson.  The  road  is  de.signed  to  run  through 
Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin,  Stanis- 
laus, Meived,  Madera,  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern 
and  Los  Angeles  counties,  and  will  be  about 
.iOO  miles  in  length.  The  capital  stock  is 
placed  at  .*:'_'0,(K)O,(M)0  and  ?!.">(M),(K)0  of  that  amount 
has  been  subscribed,  ten  percent  of  which  has 
been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  companv,  A.  .ludson.  Mr.  Homer,  who  has 
had  charge  of  the  entetijrise  from  the  start, 
takes  J^.>0,(K)0  of  the  strx-k  as  trustee,  and 
says  that  he  represents  Eastern  capitalists 
(  who  are  behind  the  enterprise. 

—The  Columbian  Colonization  Com|)i»uy  is 
incorixirated  by  .1.  W.  AVilson,  H.  P.  Sweet 
!  and  .1.  G.  Foster  to  irrigate  and  colonize  a 
tract  of  government  land  in  San  Bernardino 
county,  on  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  and  the 
I  Southern  California  Railroads,  and  on  bram'hes 
of  the  Santa  Fe  system.    At  the  upper  nar- 
!  rows  at  Victor  on  the  Southern  California 
Railwav.  the  river  flows  through  a  gorge  m) 
feet  deep  and  l.iO  feet  wide.    By  building  a 
dam  1.50  feet  high  at  this  point  the  company 
propose  to  obtain  a  water  supply  sutticicnt  to 
irrigate  f!4(),(M10  acres  of  desert  land.    It  is 
I  their  intention  to  lay  out  a  city  to  be  called 
i  Columbia,  with  water   jwwer  for  electric 
I  plants,  a  beet-sugar  factory,  canaigre  works, 
I  a  creamerv  and  a  cold-storage  warehouse. 
I  The  capital  sta-k  is  *4,000,(K)0. 
'•     —It  is  stated  at  Union  Pacific  headquarters 
'  that  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  the  ambi- 
tion of  Receiver  McNeill  of  the  O.  R.  &  N. 
(  Co.  to  bring  about  a  separate  receivership  for 
the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Utah  Northern 
with  the  Oregon  Navigation  Company,  there- 
I  by  making  the  two  roads  an  independent  .sys- 
t  tem.    But  the  scheme  was  not  to  end  there, 
i  A  California  line  was  to  be  secured  by  extend- 
:  ing  the  branch  a  distance  of  4(Hi  miles,  con- 
;  necting  the  O.  K.  &  N.  Co.,  thus  giving  the 
company  a  through  line  from  Huntington  to 
t  the  coast  via  Portland.    For  months  this  has 
j  been  the  dream  of  Major  McNeill,  but  when 
he  broached  the  subject  of  indeiicndent  line 
to  Mr.  Boissevan,  who  has  large  interests  in 
both  properties,  it  is  understood  that  gentle- 
man told  the  Navigation  Comiwiny's  receiver 
I  he  was  entirely  satisfied  to  have  the  manage- 
ment in  the  control  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

-  A  conservative  epitome  of  California  pro- 
ductions in  ■'.•4  show  that  California  mines 
vielded  -<ls.tKKl,00(l  in  the  i)ieceding  twelve 
months,  of  which  over  -Sl'i.Oim.iKMl  was  gold; 
i  the  value  of  the  salt  pnxhict  in  IS'.M  was 
?!120,0<K(;  borax  product,  l.SiU,  jiSCo.tKKl ;  mineral 
i  waters.  s:!(K),0(M»;  natural  gas,  ^i(),lK)i):  [wstro- 
leum  and  bitumen  products,  •<l,i;.">0,(KIO ;  ((Uick- 
silver,  u'f>,40ii  flasks;  value  of  San  Franci.sco 
manufactures  in  Is'.M,  .*H:i,:!io,0(Hi;  beet  sugar 
pro<Un-ed.  :<."i.(H)(l,(M)0  ixumds;  wheat  crop, 
l!-,'.414.'.HH)  bushels;  brandy  distilled  from 
grapes.  1.;^(I0,()00  gallons;  California  canned 
fruit,  1,:.'4(),(M)()  cases;  barlcv  crop,  .^OtHKOOO 
bushels;  bean  crop,  7'.2,iMK),(M»o  (Kninds;  raisin 
crop,  .i4.ii(K).(KM)  jKiunds;  dried  fruit  prinlucl, 
l'.i.">,0(H).000  ixiunds;  prune  crop,  :W,.iOO,(i(li) 
pounds;  w(H)l  product.  ■2ti,(KK),(MHl  i«)Unds;  hoii 
product,  40,000  bales;  orange  crop,  10,IHH)  car- 
loads; butler.  .■)0,(KM),(KK»  pounds;  cheese, 
l.i,(MM>,(HiO  i>ounds. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  iK)taloes,  fruits,  and  all  vepjctablcs  rcqtiire  (to  .stctirc  the  larj,'e-t 
yield  and  best  (luality) 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Rcsiilt.s  of  cxpciimcnts  prove  this   concliisi\c]y.     How  and 
why,  is  toKl  in  our  pamphlets. 

'Ihvy  are  sent  free.    It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  rp.irt  thmi.  and  Ibrv  will  s,Tve  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  K.ALl  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Sirect,  .\ew  Vork. 

MK'*  EK,  WILSON  *  i  U..  aiO  Battery  Street,  San  Frani'lsoo.  Sole  AgentH  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


/r7>dORSEBWNKETS 


ARE  THB  STRONGEST, 
Made  In  'Z.tO  Strle«. 

For  either  road  or  stable  use. 
*  All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

W'M.  AvuKS  (fe  Sons,  Phicada. 


DIVIDEND  [NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

Tt'iW  ('aliforiiia  Strei't. 


For  the  lialf  yc;ir  cnilini,'  Uercmbcr  31.  I8SI4.  a 
dividend  has  lieen  ilcelai-eU  at  the  rate  of  five  (.i) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits  and  four  and 
one-sixth  |4  l-S)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordiuar.? 
Deposits,  pavable  on  and  after  WEUNBISDAV, 
.Tunuarv  -.'d.  IW.i.        CEO.  TOfRNV.  Secretary. 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

OH\/e>  Di|D. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JftCK-SOIN    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  'i'ilj  Market  .Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAT.. 

PILES. 

BICURA  TREATMENT  CURES  THEM  Seit 
postpaid  for  50c.    UICURA  CO.,  :illi  Califoroia 
San  Francisco. 

WANTED  —  TO   RENT   OR  BUY 
inPROVED  FARM 

Of  forty  or  eighty  acres  near  the  coast.  Send  de- 
scription and  price  to  C.  KRUOK.R,  PfeilTer, 
Kansas. 

VWrtlNTED  ! 
PoHltloii   aK    .Manager   c»n   a    I.arg^e  F^ariii. 

Thorougrh  aequalmauee  with  Stock  Ralslnif.  Dairy 
Business.  General  Karnilng-.  K.xperlenee  In  roreign 
couutries;  French.  Rnglish.  Ueruian  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeepiui?;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  In  Germany.    P.  i).  Iinx  liaki  rsti>-ld. 

Kern  Ceunty,  C:\\ 

WACOM  AND  on  J||  CO 

HOOKER  &  GO.  16-18  O8UIUI  STREET.  8.  f. 


\/er  Vour  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES.  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

R.  8c  B.  ROORIING. 


FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,   WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  8c  B.  P/\IINX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES.   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  8c  B.  SHE/\THIING  R/VRER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET.    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 

Protect  Your  Trees 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATK„VTK.U  AUGUST  1,  l«i:i. 

FIRST  PRIZK— Medal  .ind  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  internationel 
F'.xposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunhum, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  iikIok  them,  send  for  deseriptive  eir- 
eulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

S^ole  /V\«  n  uf  a  c- 1  u  r  e  r  of  Mf»tet-it  Tule  C^ox/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  lliese  eu^ines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  baek 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Knginc  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power.  S>horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high.  1^  in.  wide:  weight,  less  than  Hi  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4800. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Hi  hikI    is   Druiiiiii  Street.  Nan  KrHiu-irtcu. 


PAYS 

.Y  DONE, 


OlIR  Pr.MPS  hnve  Vuton,  . 
right.   Oiii  |;ARF1KI,I>  K\  \  : 
KINO     lead     all     othi-ri..     J  > 
CatRlofrtie  and  instruction  book,  i.  ciii 
FIEI.n  roRlE  ri'Hl-  CO.,  Ul  Srl.tol  Av 


,  Lockiiort,  \. 


C «  L I  F - *_>  R  IN  I  PI .  W 

iSAN  FRANCI.SCO,  CAL. 

lNCOHPOKATBI>  AIMIIL.  1874 

Capital  Paid  Cp  •l.OOO.OOO 

'  Reserve  Fund  and  I'ndlTlded  ProlttH,  130,000 
\  Dividend*  I'ald  to  Sti>ckholder«. . . .  S.'i^.OOO 
 okkickhs — - 

A.  P.  LoriAN  Preslrtenl. 

,  I.  C.  STKELK  Vice-President. 

ALBKRT  MONTPELLIEB.... Cashier  and  Manitfrer. 

FRANK  MrMULLF.N  Secretary. 

'  General  Banking.  Depos'ts  Received.  Gold  and 
;  .Silver.  Bills  of  Exehang^e  BouKht  and  Sold.  Loans 
I  ou  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specially. 

January  1.  isia.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manafcer. 


"  THE  MARKET  GARDEN,"  Ofapge  Cyltbre  ip  California. 


A  MONTHl.V  .Illl  KN.M.  roK 

MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  TRUCKERS. 
AOe.  a  year  in  julvanc*'.   Sample  copy  mall*Hl  Free 
on  application.  Adtlress 

TIIK  M.VKKKT  UAKUKN  COMPANY, 
P.  O.  Box  634.  .MINNKAPOLIS,  MINN. 


tSrWELLMACHINERYworks. 

AU  klnils  uf  tiKjb  ■ 
Adainnntine  proce 
lci,l  Art«elan  Punipinir  Ktirs  to  w<.rk  h\  st,*am,  Air, etc. 

UKhelpvnu.  TIIE  A.M  KKIC  A  N  WEI.I.WOUKS, 
Aurora,  III;    <hlfniro.  III.:    I»nll«..  Tri. 


168(18  DRUMMS7  $. 


•  1  • 


Now  that  the  interest  in  the  culture  of  the  oraiise 
is  extending  so  aa  to  embrace  iiearl.v  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  book  (rivlnir  the  results  of  experience  In 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  ifrowth  of  the  fnill  has 
been  lonnresl  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

■'Oranee  Culture  iu  Callforula  "  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Gai-ey  of  Loh  Aiiireles.  after  many  .vears 
of  praptlcal  experience  and  observation  In  the 
(jrowlh  of  the  fruit.  It  Is  a  well  printed  hand-book 
of '22;  paifes.  and  treats  of  nursery  practlo>-.  planting 
of  oranu'e  orchards,  cultivation  uud  irripatlon. 
pruning,  estimates  of  coat  of  plautatlous,  tjest  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  Is  sent,  postpaid,  at  ths  reMuued  price  of 
70  rent*  per  puiU'.  In  o'lOth  blndlQt     Adore**  TFK 
PACIFIC  ftrR/ii,  PRHW,  m  Miti'kHt  ^irvot. 
Priin«|«tMi,  (1«1 


.lanuary  12,  1895. 
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Four  Hundred  Degrees  Below 
Zero. 


Four  hundred  and  twenty-foui'  de- 
trrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero !  Just 
what  this  means  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
temperatures  which  have  been  reached 
and  used  in  laboratory  research,  and 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  some 
highly  interesting  experiments  and  ex- 
planations by  Prof.  Dewar  before  the 
British  Royal  Institution.  Four  hun- 
dred degrees  below  zero  is  not  an  every- 
day temperature,  nor  can  it  be  reached 
by  more  every-day  means  than  the  ex- 
pansion of  liquid  air,  which  latter  Prof. 
Dewar  has  succeeded  in  producing  in 
comparatively  large  quantities,  and  in 
storing  by  novel  and  ingenious  methods, 
to  be  used  as  required  in  the  study  of 
matter  at  abnormally  low  temperature, 
exactly  as  a  spirit  lamp  or  a  Bunsen 
burner  is  used  in  studying  the  proper- 
tie§  of  different  bodies  at  the  higher 
temperatures. 

The  tensile  strength  of  iron  at  400 
degrees  below  zero  is  just  twice  what 
it  is  at  60  degrees  above.  It  will  take 
a  strain  of  sixty  instead  of  thirty  tons 
to  the  square  inch,  and  equally  curious 
results  have  come  out  as  to  the  elonga- 
tion of  metals  under  these  conditions. 
It  was  an  idea  of  Faraday  that  the 
magnetism  in  a  permanent  magnet 
would  be  increased  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures, and  experiments  with  com- 
paratively low  temperatures  had  rather 
negatived  Faraday's  suggestion,  but 
Prof.  Dewar  has  completely  verified 
the  opinion  of  the  famous  savant,  hav- 
ing shown  that  a  magnet  at  the  ex- 
tremely low  temperature  made  possi- 
ble by  the  liquid  air  had  its  power  in- 
creased by  about  50  per  cent.  Very 
low  tempei-ature  was  shown  also  to 
have  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  color 
of  many  bodies.  For  example,  the 
brilliant  scarlet  of  vermilion  and  mer- 
curic iodide  is  reduced,  under  its  influ- 
ence to  a  pale  orange,  the  original 
color  retui'ning  with  the  rise  of  the 
temperature.  Blues,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  unaffected  by  cold,  and  the 
effect  is  comparatively  small  upon  or- 
ganic coloring  in  matters  of  all  tints.— 
Cassier's  Magazine. 

The  New  Constituent  of  the  Air. 


Lord  Rayleigh's  curious  discovery  is 
that  the  gas  obtained  by  taking  vapor 
of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxygen 
from  common  air  is  densei-  by  than 
nitrogen  obtained  by  chemical  processes 
from  nitric  oxide,  or  from  nitrous  oxide, 
or  ammonium  nitrite,  thereby  render- 
ing it  probable  that  atmospheric  air 
is  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  a  small 
pi'oportion  of  some  unknown  and 
heavier  gas.  Rayleigh  and  Ramsey 
(who  joined  in  the  work  at  this  stage) 
have  since  succeeded  in  isolating  the 
new  gas,  both  by  removing  nitrogen 
from  common  air  by  Cavendish's  old 
process  of  passing  electric  sparks 
through  it,  and  taking  away  the  ni- 
trous compounds  thus  produced  by 
alkaline  liquor;  and  by  ab.sorption  by 
metallic  magnesium.  Prom  this  occur- 
rence Lord  Kelvin  deduces  "a  fresh 
and  most  interesting  verification  of  a 
statement  which  I  took  occasion  to 
make  in  my  presidential  address  to  the 
British  Association  in  1871:  'Accurate 
and  minute  measurement  seems  to  the 
non-scientiffc  imagination  a  less  lofty 
and  dignified  work  than  looking  for 
something  new.  But  nearly  all  the 
grandest  dis('Overies  of  science  have 
been  but  the  rewards  of  accurate 
measurement  and  patient,  long-con- 
tinued labor  in  the  minute  sifting  of 
numerical  results.'  'fhe  investigation 
of  the  new  gas  is  now  being  cai'ried  on 
vigorously,  and  has  already  led  to  the 
wonderful  conclusion  that  the  gas  does 
not  combine  with  any  other  chemical 
substance  which  has  hitherto  been  pre- 
sented to  it." 

Armor  Plate  for  Russia. 


The  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  Iron 
Company  has  the  whole  contract  for 
supplying  armor  for  Russia's  two  new 
battle  ships,  the  Sebastopol  and  Petro- 
palovak.  The  contract  calls  for  some- 
thing over  12,000  tons  of  armor  plate 
to  fit  up  the  two  ships.  It  amounts  to 
about  $4,000,000.     The  American  com- 


pany secured  the  contract  over  four- 
teen competitors,  comprising  the 
armor  plate  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States,  England,  Prance,  Italy 
and  Germany.  The  contract  is  re- 
garded the  largest  ever  awarded  in 
Europe. 

$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  reader  of  this  paper  wiU  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constilutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  on  the  blood  and 
mucous  surface's  of  the  system,  thereby  destroy- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution 
and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  pro- 
prietors have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers 
that  they  ofler  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
that  it  fails  to  cure.   Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,      F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
«®=-Sold  by  Druggists,  7.5c. 


"Say.  waiter!  are  you  positive  this 
is  wild  duck  I  am  eating  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes, 
sir  !  so  wild  that  we  had  to  chase  it 
round  the  back  yard  for  fifteen  minutes 
before  we  could  catch  it." — American 
Grocer. 


EXTRAj^SmS^^ 

lO  POUNDS  OF  OUR  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

75=Cent  Teas, 

PACKED  IN  A  CANISTER,  FOR  $5.00. 
GIVEN  FREE 

With  each  Cacister 
Your  choice  of  any  of  the  following  BEAUTIFUL 
AND  USEFUL  PRESENTS: 

A  very  jjrelt.v  DfCOfated  Breakfast  Set  ot"  18  pes. 

A  beautilul  EiiM"i'iiV'ea  Water  Set  of  H  pes. 

A  pair  of  Handsome  Vases.  12  ins.  hig-h. 

A  pair  of  Eleg'unl  Bisque  Fit^nres. 

A  dainty  Five  O  elock  Tete-a-Tete  Tea  Set  of  9  pes. 

A  set  of  China  Cake  Plates.  Cupids. 

A  set  of  Dainty  Thin  China  Dec.  Cups  and  Saurers. 

An  exquisite  Dec.  China  Salad  Set. 

A  pretty  Dec.  Chhia  Ice  Cream  Set. 

Great  American  Importing  Tea  Company, 

52  to  58  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


UOVHLE 
Breecli-Loaderl 

$5.00. 
RIFLES  Sl.7.^| 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  SIS 

AH  kiQda  olieapor  thuQ  else- 
it  here,  llefore  you  buj  seriil 
4tnm|i  for  0()  page  catftlo^ue. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

l(>«II>lD,St.,Clnciilaatl)0. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELBS 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Bacicaciie. 

^T.  JACOBS  OIL 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  ofter,  submit  samples  o 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interf  st. 

DEWEY  &  GO'S 


Patent  Agency. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Kvery  lJul.v  aijd  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WKITF  FOR  (  No.  H.  devoled  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATA  IjO(  iU  KS  (  No.  lii.  devoted  to  Steam  F,uf<ineK  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


Store  Your  Grain  VUhere^  Vour  Best  -"^sssni.--^ 
^  «nrrrrmi^ I nt&r&sts  \A/ill  Al\A/ays  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

PORT  COSTPl. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE.  108  DAVIS  STREET. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ENTERFRISE 

O-TINNED  It* 

MeatChoppe 

FOR  CUOPI'IN<i 

Sausage  Meat, 
Mince  Meat, 
Hamburg  Steak 
for  Dyspeptics, 
Tripe,  &c..  &c. 


For  Sale  by  the 
Hardware  Trade. 


The  Enterprise  MTg 

Third  A  Daupliin  Sts.,  Philad 
SKNU  t'OK  CATALOGUE,  FItEK 


Farm  and  FireNide  says  : 

'  It  is  the  only  Meat  Chopper 
we  eversawthalwewould 
ve  house  room.   It  has 
proven  such  a  very  use- 
ful machine  that  we 
want  our  readers  to 
enjoy   its  benefits 
with  us." 


Guaranteed 
to  CHOP, 
Not  GRIND 
the  Meat. 


American 
Agriculturist  H.iyN  : 

"  We  have  given  tliis 
tChopper  a  thorougli 
trial  with  most  .satisfac- 
tory results.    They  excel 
ything  of  the  kind  made 
in  either  hemisphere." 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foueion  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  referenoe 
library,  containing  ofhcial  American  reports, 
with  ftill  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1878. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  mnnt  reliafilr  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  A§:ents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H,  STRONG.  Manag-er. 


*VsMiri:iJ>4    Patei-jt  1 


Wo  manufacture  the  celebrated  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  Aspinvfall  Potato  Cutter, 
Asplnwall  Paris  Green  Spriiil<ler,  etc.  Every  machine  warranted.  Tliese  machines 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes.   Sena  lor  Free  Illustrated  Catalogne. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mioh. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  AgfentB,  16  and  IK  Uruium  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^PERRY FLOUR  COMFANY 
SAH  FRANCISCO  DFFICE  22  UllPaRNIA  St 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7.23  /y\^\  IV  K.  fciT  STREET, 
San  Fkanoisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :    A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEW,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,"  *S5;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Pull  course  of 
assaying, 130.  Established  l£64.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Wages  of  Steamship  Building. 

The  following  report  shows  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  by  Clyde  builders  of 
ocean  steamshijjs  and  by  steamship 
owners,  and  are  printed  in  Consular 
Reports.    The  rates  given  ai-(>  by  the 

hour:  ! 

Wages.  , 

Pescription.  Pence. 

Eiigineer.s,  general   <'>'^  ^ 

Patternmakers   •>''4  .'■•i's 

Machinists,  in  engineer  shop. . . .  tl  •  I~  ■ 

Boilermakers   S  -l" 

Plumbers   S  .Hi 

Pipe  fitters   "i''*  IS/'a 

Shipwrights   T%  -l" 

Ship  joiners   7'4  -iiA 

Drillers   8/.  -1" 

Fitter.s-up   9'^,  .18% 

Riveters  10  .20 

Calkerss   «  ■!« 

Painters   iVa  •IS 

Furnace  men   0  .13 

Sheet-iron  workers,  general  ay,  .13 

Coppersmiths   7^4  •l[>i's 

Iron  molders   7%  .15 

Brass  molders   8  .IK 

Blacksmiths   7%  .18 

Laborers   •*>  10 

Frame  setters   8%  .IT 

The  hours  of  labor  are  fifty-four  per 
week  for  about  forty-eight  weeks  in  the 
year.  The  ships  are  nearly  all  I'on- 
strut  ted  of  steel.  Ii-on  vessels  are  now 
as  rarely  built  there  as  wooden  ships. 
Several  of  the  trades  mentioned  are 
employed  by  the  piece.  These  include 
the  riveters,  platers,  frame  setters, 
litters  iind  ealkers.  The  riveters  work 
in  squads,  consisting  of  two  riveters,  a 
holder-on  and  a  rivet  boy,  and  they  are 
paid  at  the  i-ate  of  so  mucii  per  iiun- 
dred  rivets  put  in.  The  larger  the 
vessel  the  higher  the  rate,  and  special 
prices  are  paid  lor  riveting  keels  and 
stringer  plates.  A  steamer  of  over 
5000  tons  commands  extra  wages.  On 
ordinary  vessels  good  s(iuads  (two 
riveters,  a  holder-up  and  a  rivet  boy) 
will  make  at  present  about  *G.()8  per 
day,  but  the  average  for  Government 
work  is  above  this.  The  piece  men  are 
.sometimes  irregular  in  their  em,)loy- 
ment,  and,  if  overtime  is  excluded,  do 
not  work  more  than  five  days  per  week. 

The  shipwrights  have  a  stantlai-d 
wage  of  fifteen  cents  per  liour,  but  the 
joiners,  blacksmiths  and  engineers  have 
what  is  known  as  a  sliding  scale. 

In  the  case  of  engineers  the  pay 
varies  from  twelve  to  thirteen  and  a 
half  cents  per  houi-,  blacksmiths  fmm 
twelve  to  sixteen  cents  per  hour. 

War  Craft  of  Samoa. 

The  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in 
making  and  finishing  large  Samoan 
canoes  are  something  remarkable,  for 
the  reason  that  the  planks  are  of  such 
uneven  lengths  and  widths  and  every 
part  is  fastened  by  fiber.  Canoes  for 
fishing  outside  the  reefs  ai'e  partially 
decked  over  at  each  end  and  orna- 
mented with  carving  and  shells.  They 
are  good  sea  boats  and  run  i  loso  to  the 
wind. 

The  war  canoe,  called  an  alia,  is  a 
double  affair  on  the  catamaran  order. 
This  is  made  by  decking  over  two  large 
canoes.  On  this  jjlatfoi-m  is  built  a 
fort,  formed  of  green  cocoanut  legs. 
This  floating  fort  is  pushed  up  close  to 
the  shore  near  some  village  or  earth- 
works and  a  bombardment  carried  on 
from  it  against  the  enemy- 
Many  of  the  canoes  are  rigged  with 
sails,  which  ave  fre  juently  of  ordinary 
sailcloth.  The  Samoan  sail  proper, 
however,  is  made  of  native  mats  sewed 
together,  forming  a  triangle.  The 
apex  is  fastened  al  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  and  one  side  made  fast  to  the 
mast. 

The  natives  construct  a  very  in- 
genious tenipoi  ary  sail  of  cocoanut  leaf 
by  splitting  the  heavy  rib  down  the 
centei-  of  the  leaf  and  weaving  the 
small  leaflets  together  in  the  center. 
The  two  pieces  of  rib  stiffen  the  outer 
edges  of  the  sail,  one  side  of  which  is 
tacked  fast  to  the  mast  and  the  other 
lashed  at  the  bottom  to  a  projecting 
stick. — Outing. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  DEALERS  IN  

RARER, 

S12to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO  PorllaDd,  Or 


Served  in  Two  Wars,  i    Breeders'  Directory. 


THE  GRIP  ALMOSl   WON  WHERE  THE 
BULLET  FAILED. 


Our  Sympathies  Always  Knllsted  in  the  In- 
flrmitles  of  the  Veteran. 

iFroiii  Shenniiiloiili  IleruUl,  WooMoek.  Va.) 
The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Levi  McInturfT,  an 
old  citizen  of  Woodstock,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  his  improved  condition,  and  of  his  remark- 
able recovery,  after  years  of  prostration  and 
suffering. 

Mr.  Mclnturff  always  led  a  very  active  life, 
and  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war 
and  also  in  the  late  war  on  the  Confederate 
side.  About  four  years  ago  he  was  attacked 
twice  with  the  grip.  The  second  attack  left 
him  in  a  condition  of  prostration  and  great 
nervousness.  He  was  not  able  to  grasp  the 
handle  uf  an  axe,  and  could  do  no  labor  of  any 
kind.  He  was  unable  to  use  knife  and  fork  in 
eating.  He  could  not  close  either  hand.  In 
endeavoring  to  walk,  the  least  stumble  would 
cause  him  to  fall,  and  he  was  unable  to  walk 
to  this  place,  a  distance  of  one  mile. 

He  was  a  great  sufferer  from  pains  in  his 
hands,  arms  and  feet.  His  condition  was 
really  pitiable  and  he  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  his  home. 

He  consulted  three  efficient  physicians,  but 
they  were  not  able  to  afford  him  relief.  The 
old  and  reliable  remedies  to  be  found  at  our 
drug  stores  were  tried,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  no  relief  from  his  sufferings. 

For  four  long  years  lin  suffered,  and  had  he 
not  been  a  man  of  remarkable  will  power  and 
determination,  the  probabilitj-  is  that  he 
would  have  yielded  to  the  disease  and  have 
given  up  in  desjKiir. 

Several  months  ago,  he  noticed  in  a  paper 
which  accidensally  fell  into  his  hands,  an 
account  of  a  remarkable  cure  which  had  been 
effected  hy  the  use  of  [)r.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills.  He  immediately  oi'dcred  a  box  and 
commenced  taking  them.  He  .says  he  was 
greatly  relieved  within  three  days  time.  The 
blood  found  its  way  to  his  lingers,  and  his 
hands,  which  had  been  palsied,  assumed  a 
natural  color,  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  use 
his  knife  and  fork  at  the  table.  He  has  re- 
covered his  strength  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  is  enabled  to  chop  wood,  shock  corn  and  do 
his  regular  work  about  his  home.  He  now 
now  says  he  can  not  only  walk  to  Woodstock, 
but  can  walk  across  tbe  mountains.  He  is 
able  to  lift  up  a  til'ty-two-pound  weight  with 
one  hand  and  says  ho  does  not  know  what  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  have  done  for  others, 
but  knows  they  have  done  a  great  work  for 
him. 

He  was  in  town  last  Monday,  court  day, 
and  was  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  medicine 
that  had  given  him  .so  great  relief.  He  pur- 
chased another  box  and  took  it  home  with 
him.  Mr.  Mclnturff  is  willing  to  make  affi- 
davit to  these  facts. 

The  foregoing  is  but  one  of  many  wonderful 
cures  that  have  been  credited  to  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  Diseases  whii-h 
heretofore  have  been  supposed  to  be  incura- 
ble, such  as  locomotor  ataxia  and  paralysis, 
succumb  to  this  wonderful  medicine  as  readily 
as  the  most  trifling  ailments. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  are  ni)w  manufac- 
tured by  the  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Co.,  of 
Schenectad.v,  N.  Y..  a  firm  of  unquestionable 
reliability.  Pink  Pills  are  not  looked  upon  as 
a  patent  medicine  but  rather  as  a  prescrip- 
tion. They  have  been  used  as  such  in  general 
practice  for  many  years,  and  their  success  in 
curing  various  afflictions  without  an}^  other 
medii'ines  was  so  great  that  they  were  pre- 
pared in  quantities  and  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  An  analysis  of  their 
properties  shows  that  they  contain,  in  con- 
densed form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
give  new  life  and  richness  to  the  blood  and 
restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an  un- 
failing specific  for  such  diseases  as  locomotor 
ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
sciatica,  neuralgia,  rliumatism,  nervous  head- 
ache, the  after  effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  complexions  and 
the  tired  feeling  resulting  from  nervous  pros- 
tration, all  diseases  resulting  from  vitiated 
humors  in  the  blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic 
erysipelas,  etc.  They  are  also  a  specific  for 
troubles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  sup- 
pressions, irregularities  and  all  forms  of 
weakness.  They  build  up  the  blood,  and  re- 
store the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and  sallow- 
cheeks.  Ill  men  ttiey  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry,  overwork 
or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 

Pink  Pills  are  sold  in  boxes  (never  in  loose 
form  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  and  the  public 
are  cautioned  against  numerous  imitations  j 
sold  ill  this  shape)  at  .'iO  cents  a  box  or  six 
boxes  for  s2. 50,  and  may  be  had  of  all  drug- 
gists, or  direct  by  mai,  from  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  SOc  per  line  per 

month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  ItCKKK,  I12«  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
slelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.  Fine  Plfrs. 

JKRSKYS— The  best  A.  J.  CO.  rerlstered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 

P.  H.  Ml'KPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hoks. 

M.  U.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PKTKK  SAXK  St  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  *21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hors. 

JEKSKYS  AND  HOLSTKINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  MlUt  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  WlUlaui  Nlles  ti  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  187K. 


How  Thoughtful! 


Captain  Irons — You  people  had  bet- 
ter take  to  the  boats  at  once.  I  pro- 
pose to  stick  to  the  ship. 

Mrs.  Giddy — Oh,  captain,  if  you'll 
only  get  them  to  open  the  place  where 
they  put  ray  husband's  luggage,  you 
can  get  a  pair  of  rubbers  to  keep  your 
feet  from  getting  wet ! — Fort  Worth 
Gazette. 


CALIFORNIA 

CollegTof  ySmARY  Surgeons 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Sts. 


Regular  session  rommfnres  the  Urst  week 
in  Janaary,  1805. 

For;prospectus  giving  all  information  as  to  cur- 
riculum, fees,  etc.,  address  the  Secretary, 

R  A.  NIEF,  B.  Sc.,  D.  V.  S., 

Cor.  Post  and  Filmore  Streets,  San  Francisco. 


Poultry. 


J.  W.  FOKGEl'S,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal..  has  the  best  , 
stocked   and   equipped    poultr.v   ranch   on  the 
Pacllio  coast,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  Barred  P.  i 
Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Mlnorcas.  Pekln 
Ducks.   Seventy  acres  to  Leghorns,  six  acres  to  | 
Mlnorcas.  and  ni.v  home  ranch  to  Barred  P.  Kocks 
and  Peklu  Ducks.    I  guarantee  satisfaction  In 
every  order.  Exhibition  birds  and  breeding  stock.  ! 
Eggs  for  sale.    Reference.  People  s  Bank. 

BUFF  I.EtUIOKNS  Thoroughbred  young  Stock 

tor  sale.  Eggs.  Jl.  Vi  and  (3  per  13.  C.  W.  Hansen, 
San  Mateo.  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILKS*CO..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free, 

K.  O.  HEAD,  Napa,  Cal..  breeds  all  kinds  pure 
bred  fowls;  400  choice  birds  to  select  from. 

WELLINtJTON'S   IMPROVFO    EtUi  FOOD 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  inerohant  keeps  It, 


Business  Col le-ge, 

34  Post  Street,      ...      San  Francisco. 
FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type- Writing, 
Bookkeeping,  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  br,^ncheB.  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  Individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engfineering; 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  0.  S,  HALEY.  Sec. 


ACTUAL  Bi;siNE.S8  PRACTICE. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


R.  II.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  i  Importer, 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri, 


Swine. 


Rates  <>f  Tuition  Very  Moderate. 

Bookkeeping.  Penmanship,  Shorthand.  Typewrit- 
ing, English  Branches,  etc.  Graduates  aided  In  get- 
ting positions.  Send  for  circulars.  T.  A.  ROBINSON. 
President, 


CATALOGUE  FREE.    SEND  FOR  IT, 


F.  II.  Bl.  RKE.tia;  Market  St..  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES, 

M.  .M  11, I.Kit,  EUalo.  Cal,    Registered  B.-rkMhln-M, 

FORTY  IIEAU  Ueikshirea  and  Poland  ClilnaM, 
Chas,  .\.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal.   Box  as:i. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine, 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POLANIJ-CIIIN.V  llOtiS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Stialiis  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stelns,  Wni.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Loa  Angeles.  Est,  18711. 

TYLER  BEACH.  San  Jose.  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Larijfely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
buslnes.s.  Send  ataiiip  foi'  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
trv  Appliances  generally.  Itemem- 
he'r  tilt  Hot  is  lh(  Cheaptnt.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  1317  Castro  St.. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


 THE  

HALSTED  ♦  INCUBATOR 

CCJ/V\  MP!  INY, 

1312  Myrtle  Street,  Oalclaud,  C»l. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TTTRII  JUBILEE,  JUBILEE.  —  The  late  Im- 

^tJDll-cc»  proveinents  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  Is  a  perfect  self-regulatlug 
Iiot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entlrelv  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  m  .100  and  MO-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H,  F,  WHITMAN,  Agent.  2(M5  Alameda  Ave,.  Ala- 
meda. Cal.   Send  for  circular. 

F^RMNK.    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter, 
S.  C  \A/hlte  L^eghorns, 
S.  C  Brown  Leghorna, 
ESarred  F»lymoiJtl-i  Rocks, 
Black  /Vllnorcas.  "^m^^^^ 
Eggs,  tS  per  IS.'e*  «-Send  for  Circular. 


THE  ONLY  FOWL  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

The  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

BY  B,  .;,  KI.XD-^LL.  M.  I>. 

Thirty-flve  fine  engravings 
showing  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Gives 
the  cause,  symptoms  and 
the  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving 
the  doses,  effects  and  anti- 
dotes of  all  the  principal 
medicines  used  for  the  horse 
and  a  few  pages  on  the  ac- 
tion and  uses  of  medicines. 
Rules  for  telling  the  ago  of  a 
horse,  with  a  tine  engraving 
showing  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  al  each  year. 
It  Is  printed  on  fine  paper  and  has  nearly  lUO  pages. 
7!,4.xo  Inches.  Price,  only  25  cents,  or  five  for  fl,  on 
receipt  of  which  we  will  send  by  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress. Parlhc  Rural  Press,  !J20  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 


FREE 


All  about  Boes  and  Honey 

G.W.YOM&CO. 

oU  Fifth  Ave. 
miCAdO,  ILLINOIS, 


(Established  1861). 
Weekly.  32  pages.  $1  a  year. 
100 -page 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


foliLjI^Y/ijib^jock^booli, 

NiLES'  new  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  New  Edition,  over  100 
pages,  profusely  iUustr.ited  with  handsome,  lifelike 
illustrations  of  the  dllTerent  varieties  of  Poultry 
and  Live  Stock.  Price,  postpaid,  60  cents.  Address 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OfBce.  San  Pr.anclBco.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  Slate  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  II,  as  follows:  U  special;  2  sweepstakes;  8 
firsts;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  A  CO., 

P,  O  Box  68«,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  bave  bealtby  oblokens  and  lots  of  aggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  byGold- 
smitta,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattleheallhy.  Formllcb 
cows;  it  Increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan  Food  Co., 

San  Msteo.  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  (or  It. 


January  12,  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  9,  1895. 

FLOUR — We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  40@3  55  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  30@ 
t3  40;  Superfine,  $2  20@2  55  bbl. 

WHEAT — Moderate  demand  prevails  on  export 
account,  the  quotable  figure  for  standard  shipping 
being  87Hc  1f(  ctl.,  with  SSJfcfor  something  of  fancy 
quality.  There  is  customary  trade  in  milling 
grades  at  a  range  of  92V2(t<97Hc  1*  ctl.,  the  latter 
an  extreme  quotation.  Arrivals  of  Walla  Walla 
grain  continue  free  at  rather  eas.v  figures,  say 
75@76Jic  for  fair  average  quality;  8()@85c  for  blue 
stem  and  70@72!4c  for  damp. 

BARLEY— The  tone  of  the  market  remains  of 
easy  character,  while  business  is  slow  and  light. 
Until  there  be  a  clearing  up  of  the  weather,  no 
change,  either  in  trade  or  prices,  is  likely  to  occur. 
We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  785i(S)80c;  choice, 
SlHQi'mAc;  Brewing,  90@.9.5c  «  ctl. 

OATS — The  market  is  liberally  stocked.  Trade 
Is  very  quiet,  however,  and  buyers  have  the  ad- 
vantage. We  quote:  Milling,  $1(3(1  12'/4;  Sur- 
prise, Jl  05(ai  15;  fancy  feed.  07'/4c®$l  ttZY,:  good 
to  choice,  87i/2@95c;  poor  to  fair,  80(a85o;  Black, 
$1  ISfiia  30;  Red,  $1  12yj@$l  17^;  Gray,  92'/jC@$l 
*  ctl. 

CORN— Offerings  are  of  fair  proportions  and 
moderate  trade  is  reported.  Damp  stock  sells  be- 
low quoted  figures.  Quotable 'at  $1  10(Bil  15  V  ctl. 
for  large  Yellow,  $1  20((f  l  22!4  for  small  Yellow, 
and  $1  1714  to  $1  25  for  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27@27  .50  ¥  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $26  to  $26  50 
^  ton ;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  3@,3Hc  f.  ft. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $.30  ?.  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $26%27 
ton. 

SEEDS  — We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard, 
Brown,  $1  75@2;  Yellow,  $2  40(312  45;  Trieste,  $2  30 
@2  .%5;  Canary,  3(o;4c;  Hemp,  3%&4iic  f*tb;  Rape, 
i%&2Hc:  Timothy,  .5'4@6'/2C  ^  ft;  Alfalfa,  7M®8c 
f  ft;  Flax,  $2@2  25  ^  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17  50®19  *  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  SHc; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4Ji(3;5o; 
Oat  Groats.  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3V,c:  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  4M(3'49^c  f,  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $11  50(ai2  50  ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-ft  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-ft 
bags,  SU  50. 

HAY— Prices  are  marked  up  all  round,  on 
account  of  the  storm.  The  advance  will  probably 
be  only  temporary.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1 
^  ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following 
are  the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay : 
Wheat,  $10(a).$13;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $10(3>12;  Oat, 
$9@12;  Barlev,  $9  .=>n(911;  Clover,  $9  50@1I;  com- 
pressed, $10  .50(a>.12  50. 

STRAW— Is  higher,  receipts  being  light.  Quot- 
able at  70@80c  *  bale. 

HOPS— It  is  calculated  that  about  four-flfths  of 
the  crop  of  this  coast  has  been  bought  or  shipped, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  market  will  be 
fairly  well  cleaned  up  in  time  for  the  new  season. 
The  Prices  Current  says:  "Stagnation  still  ex- 
ists in  the  Hop  market,  with  no  encouraging  pros- 
pects of  activity  soon  being  experienced.  Stocks 
now  in  store  are  largely  of  ordinary  quality,  choice 
to  select  being  In  scanty  supply,  and  the  latter 
would  command  the  extreme  quotation  more 
readily  than  the  most  ordinary  would  sell  at  the 
inside  figures."  Quotable  at  5(S8c  ^  ft. 

RYE— Quotable  at  87H(®95c  ^  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85(3>95c  ^  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable    at    $19@19  50 

V  ton. 

POTATOES — The  rain  limits  supplies  and  there 
is  firmer  holding.  We  quote:  Volunteer  New  Pota- 
toes, 2c  i»ft;  Early  Rose,  35(a4.5c ;  River  Reds,  30 
@35c;  Burbanks,  3.5(®50o;  Oregon  Burbanks,  .50@ 
85c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  7.5c(3>$l;  Sweets,  50(®75  ¥ 
otl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  50@70o  ^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  35®1  50; 
Nlles,  $1  20@1  25^  ctl. 

BEANS— Good  stock  is  steadily  held,  though 
business  is  (ar  from  being  of  active  character. 
Liberal  concessions  are  obtainable  on  wet  and 
damaged  stock.  We  quote  as  follows :  Bayos, 
91  75(ai  90;  Butter,  $1  7.5(3:1  m  for  small  and  $1  90(32 
for  large;  Pink.  $1  10(311  .35;  Red.  $1  60(3)1  75; 
Lima.  $4  10(a»4  25;  Pea,  $2  2.5®2  50;  Small  White, 
»2  2.5(ffi2  55;  Large  White,  $2  10(3!*2  .30;  Blackeye, 
»2  7.5(^3;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@3;  Horse,  $1  60@1  70 

V  ctl. 

VEGETABLES  —  Asparagus  is  cheaper,  the 
inquiry  being  very  small.  Business  generally, 
at  the  moment,  is  of  dragging  character.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Sacramento  Asparagus,  8(ffl 
12i4c  ^  lb.;  San  Leandro  Rhubarb,  50(3  60c 
^  box;  Mushrooms,  6(3)10c  i*  lb.  for  com- 
mon and  12!/,(na0c  for  choice;  Los  Angeles  To- 
matoes, 75c(3  1  25  ^  box;  String  Beans,  .3(35c  for 
poor  and  8@10c  lb.  for  good  stock;  Green 
Peas.  6(39c  lb;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $,5@,6  ^ 
ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  $10  ^Ji,  ton;  Green  Peppers, 
3@5c  V  lb;  Turnips,  75c  ctl;  Beets,  75c 
sack:  Parsnips,  $1  25  *  ctl;  Carrots,  feed,  ,3.5® 
40c;  Cabbage,  .50@6,5c;  Garlic.  3®4c  f>  ft;  Cauli- 
flower, 60@70c  *  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  15@17(4c  ^ 
lb;  Dry  Okra,  12H(315c  W>  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Very  light  demands.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Persimmons,  2,5(S).50c  1^  box;  Ap- 
ples, 30c@$l  ^  box;  Pears,  50<a>7Ac  tf*  box. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Supplies  of  Oranges  are  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  the  weather  being  against 
trade.  We  quote  as  follows :  California  Navels, 
$1  75@2  50;  Seedlings.  $1@1  35  'f,  box;  Sonora 
Oranges,  $1  50@1  75  ^  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $3  .50 
^$4  box;  California  Limes,  in  small  boxes,  ,tOc 
@75c  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4  50@5;  California 
Lemons,  $1  50(32  for  common  and  $2  .50^i3  for 
good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1@2  ^  bunch;  Pine- 
apples ii@6  $  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT — Values  are  somewhat  nominal, 
as  there  is  no  representative  business  in  progress. 
In  discussing  the  situation  Thomas'  Produce  Re- 
port says :  "  A  conservative  estimate  of  stocks  of 
Peaches  and  Apricots  remaining  in  the  State  at 
the  present  time  places  them  at  between  100  and 
150  carloads  of  the  former  and  about  ,3.50  carloads 
of  the  latter.  Of  the  Peaches,  the  bulk  will  grade 
between  Chinese  bleached  and  choice,  not  many 
coming  up  to  the  last  mentioned  grade,  and  a  very 
liberal  quantity  of  the  stock  on  hand  will  grade 
above  that.  About  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
tnis  month  there  should  be  a  resumption  of  trade." 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange ; 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8!4c;  cbolce,  do,  8c; 
tancy,  7Ho;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6%c;  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5!,4®7o;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6%e;  obolce,  60;  btantiard, 
(He:  prime,  !>}ic;  period,  In  twxes,  IS@18e. 


Pears— Fancy ,  halves,  5!4c ;  quarters,4Ho ;  choice, 
4Mc;  standard,  314c;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4®5c;unpitted,  l!4@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4%@i%c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6V4c;  standard, 
60;  prime,  5Hc. 

Figs— White,  choice,  5@5!4c;  Black,  choice,  1!4 
@2c. 

Raisins — 4-crown,  loose,  4c  lb.  in  5-lb.  boxes ; 
3-crown,  2'/2C ;  2-crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2c  ^  ft;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters,  $1  .50: 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4^crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 

Dried  Grapes— l^c  ^  ft. 

NUTS— Market  quiet  at  unchanged  figures.  We 
quote:  Chestnuts,  ll(3;.12c:  Walnuts,  5@7c for  hard 
shell,  8®  10c  for  soft  shell  and  8(3;  10c  for  paper  shell ; 
California  Almonds,  7(3^7'/2C  for  soft  shell,  iVi&bc 
for  hard  shell  and  8(3  8!4c  for  paper  shell:  Pea- 
nuts, 4%@6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  .5(a'6c;  Filberts, 
8'/i(3!9c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished; 
Brazil  Nuts,  7(a  7!4c  1?  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $4(3  4  50  ^  100. 

HONEY— Business  continues  of  small  volume. 
We  quote:  Comb,  10(31 1 »4c;  water  white  ex- 
tracted, 7<a:7\4c-.  light  amber  extracted,  5H®<5c; 
dark  amber,  5®'5Hc  f(  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  *  lb. 

BUTTER — There  is  much'poor  new  stock  on  the 
market  which  is  slow  of  sale  at  low  figures.  For 
fancy  creamery  there  is  quick  demand  at  firm 
prices,  an  occasional  sale  being  made  above 
quoted  figures.  Ordinary  qualities  of  dairy  Butter 
are  in  liberal  offering,  with  rates  easy.  Fancy 
creamery,  23(^25c;  fancy  dairy,  19®21c;  good  to 
choice,  16(ai8c;  fair,  14(3 1.5c;  store  lots,  12®13c; 
pickled  roll,  nominal;  firkin,  15@16c  ^  ft. 

CHEESE— The  demand  is  mostly  for  choice 
stock,  which  is  none  too  plentiful.  Prices 
steady.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  9®l\c; 
fair  to  good,  7@8c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine, 
12i4®14c^  ft. 

EGGS— Quotations  arc  well  maintained,  owing 
to  stormy  weather.  We  quote  as  follows:  Cali- 
fornia Ranch,  34(S)36c,  with  a  small  advance  occa- 
sionally for  something  fancy;  store  lots,  27V2® 
32'/2C;  Eastern  Eggs,  22®24c  f»  dozen  for  cold 
storage  and  25@26c  for  fresh. 

POULTRY— Receipts  are  light  but  prices  do  not 
improve,  as  custom  is  slow.  We  quote:  Live 
Turkeys— Gobblers,  9®llc;  Hens,  9@llc  ^  ft; 
dressed  Turkeys,  12@14c^lb;  Roosters,  $4@4  50 
for  old,  and  $5(3-6  for  .young;  Broilers,  $3®4  for 
small  and  $4@5  tor  large;  Fryers, $4  50(3)5;  Hens, 
$4(g!5;  Ducks,  $5®6  50;  Geese,  $1  50®2  ^  pair; 
Pigeons,  $1@1  50  1(  dozen. 

GAME— Market  shapes  in  favor  of  buyers.  We 
quote;  Quail,  $125;  Canvasback,  $4@6;  Mallard, 
$2  50@3;  Sprig,  $1  75(3>2;  Teal,$l  25®1  50;  Widgeon, 
$1  25(3,1  .50;  small  Ducks.  90o«?$l;  English  Snipe, 
$2®2  50;  conomon  Snipe,  $1  25(3  1  50;  Brant,  $1  2.5® 
1  5f);  Gray  Geese,  $2  .50(83;  White  Geese,  $1@1  25; 
Rabbits,  $1  2.5@1  50;  Hare,75c@$l. 

PROVISIONS— Moderate  trade  at  fairly  steady 
prices.  We  quote  as  follows :  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hams,  11c  If*  ft;  California  Hams,  10®10V4c; 
Bacon.  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  13; 
medium.  8'/4c;do,  light, 9(g  10c;  extra  light,  ll@12Hc 

ft;  Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $19;  half  bbls,$10;  Pig 
Pork,  bbls,$21;  ht  bbls,  $11;  Pigs' feet,  hf  bbls, 
$4  50;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess, 
bbls,  $8.50;  do,  family,  $10;  extra,  do,  $10  50®  11 
^  bbl;  do,  smoked,  9@,10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces,6i/4(3)6^c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  8i4c;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
9'/jc;  .5-ft  palls,  9%c;  3-ft  pails,  9^;ic;  California, 
10-ft  tins,  T/i'&Sc;  do,  5-ft,  8(3-8140;  California  pure, 
in  tierces,  7?i(5  8c;  do,  compound,  6®6!^c  for 
tierces. 

WOOL— Business  is  at  a  standstill  in  local 
circles,  while  dullness  is  reported  as  prevailing  at 
Eastern  centers.   We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   7  (gi  8Hc 

Northern,  defective   5  («f.  7 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free,  b  ®  6 
Do,  defective   3  ®4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  64  lbs  up,     lb — 6H®7  c  5V4®6 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  5i4(®6       5  @— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4   ®—  Sl-J®- 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  5   @—      3  @3y2 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  4   @—      3  @3H 

Stags  3  @—      2  @— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4'4(<ii—      3  ®3V4 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5!/j(a—      4  f3j4'4 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7  @—      6  (3  — 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  8!4(3;9c;  Dry  Kips, 
7@7i/-2c;  Calf  Skins  do,  12@'13c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  6@8c;  Pelts,  Shearlings,  10@20c  each;  do, 
short,  2.5@30c  each;  do,  medium,  30(®40c  each;  do, 
long  wool,  40(ai70c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer, 
25(3  30c;  do,  good  medium,  l,5(3)22'4c;  do,  winter,  5c 
^  lb;  Goat  Skins,  20® 35c  apiece  for  prime  to  per- 
fect, 10@20c  for  damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW  —  We  quote:  Refined,  52^(3 6c;  ren- 
dered, 4'/^@4«ic;  country  Tallow,  4®4Mc;  Grease, 
3®3'/2C  ^,  ft. 

MEAT  MARKKT. 

Mutton  and  Lamb  are  both  firm  at  quotations, 
while  Veal  shows  a  little  easier  tone.  Following 
are  the  rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers 
to  dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  5f35Vic;  second  quality, 
41/2C;  third  quality,  3H@4c  ^  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4H@5!4c  for  large  and 
5'A(a>7c     ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  5H®Sc  V  lb. 

LAMH— Quotable  at  6'/4®7c  ^  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  3^0;  small  Hogs,  4(®4Ho;  dressed  Hogs, 
5H@6Hc  ^  lb. 


The  Buckbee  Nurseries. 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  the  seed  fiirmer  and  mer- 
chant of  Rockford,  111.,  invites  his  old  Cali- 
fornia patrons  and  tlie  California  public  in 
general  to  correspond  willi  hiin.  Mr.  Buck- 
bee's  is  one  of  the  best  Uiiovvti  houses  on  the 
" reliable  list,"  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of 
any  variance  between  the  promise  and  the 
performance  of  his  goods.  A  beautiful  cata- 
logue of  seeds,  plants,  flower.s  and  trees  sent 
free  upou  application  to  H.  W.  Buckbee,  R(x;k- 
ford,  111.   

Two  New  "Planets." 

The  Ri  HAL  has  received  from  S.  L.  Allen  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  a  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  "  Planet. I  r."  implements 
which  have  lately  become  so  widely  used  on 
this  coast.  Two  new  tools  have  been  added  to 
the  line,  namely,  Planet  .Jr.  orchard  culti- 
vator and  planet  Jr.  plain  side-wheel  hoe. 
Both  of  these  new  implements  have  special 
interest  to  California  orchardists.  Allen  & 
Co.  wiil  send  catalogues  free  to  applicants. 


Commercial  Products  Obtained 
from  Sharks. 


Sharks,  says  a  writer  in  the  Jicvuc 
Scientifique,  furnish  quite  a  number  of 
valuable  products.  Thus,  the  liver  of 
the  shark  contains  an  oil  of  a  beautiful 
color,  that  never  becomes  turbid,  and 
that  possesses  medicinal  qualities  equal 
to  those  of  cod  liver  oil.  The  skin, 
after  being  dried  takes  the  polish  and 
hardne.ss  of  mother  of  pearl.  It  is 
marbled,  and  bears  a  resemblance  to 
fossil  coral.  It  is  used  by  jewelers  for 
the  manufacture  of  fancy  objects,  by 
binders  for  making  shagreen,  and  hy 
cabinet  makers  for  polishing  wood.  The 
fins  are  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese, 
who  pickle  them  and  serve  them  at  the 
end  of  a  dinner  as  a  most  delicate  fim-s 
(Voeuvre.  A  ton  of  fins  usually  brings 
(at  Sydney)  $140.  The  Europeans,  who 
do  not  yet  appreciate  the  fins  of  the 
shark  as  a  food  product,  are  content  to 
convert  them  into  fish  glue,  which  com- 
petes with  the  sturgeon  glue  prepared 
in  Russia.  This  glue  is  employed  for 
clarifying  beer,  wine,  and  other'liquors. 
It  is  used  also  for  the  preparation  of 
English  taffetas,  as  a  re-agent  in 
chemistry,  etc.  The  teeth  of  the 
shark  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ellis  islands  for  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  of  war.  As  for  the  flesh  of 
the  shark,  that,  despite  its  oily  taste, 
is  eaten  in  certain  countries.  It  is 
employed  also,  along  with  the  bones,  in 
the  preparation  -of  a  fertilizer.  The 
Icelanders,  who  do  a  large  business  in 
shark's  oil,  send  out  annually  a  fleet  of 
of  a  hundred  vessels  for  the  capture  of 
the  fish. 

The  Genuine  "  Brown'. s  Bronchial 
Troches"  are  sold  only  in  boxes.  They  are 
wonderfully  effective  in  Coughs,  Hoarseness 
or  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by  cold. 


A  Calendar  Worth  Having. 

Almost  every  one  has  use  for  a  calendar;  and  by 
the  same  token,  they  ought  to  have  one  that  is  of 
some  use.  A  calendar  that  you  have  to  study  or 
"set"  has  little  excuse  for  existence. 

The  one  we  like  best  of  all  is  that  published  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Agents  of  Philadelphia. 

The  handsome  copy  for  1895  carries  on  its  seal 
their  famous  motto,  "Keeping  Everlastingly  At 
It  Brings  Success,"  which  will  alone  each  day  be 
worth  to  all  who  use  it  far  more  than  the  price  of 
the  calendar. 

The  price  is  25  cents,  delivered  everywhere  post 
paid,  and  in  perfect  condition. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Non-Support  No  Cause  for  Divorce. 

About  a  dozen  agents  from  distant  states 
were  visiting  the  factory  about  Christmas. 
They  insisted  on  seeing  some  old  Page  fence, 
and  were  driven  out  and  alongside  one  of  the 
first  put  up  near  Adrian.  There  it  stood 
straight,  taut,  and  as  pleasant  to  look  upon 
as  though  lust  erected.  But  one  of  the  party 
was  bouncl  to  get  his  hands  on  it  that  he 
might  tell  his  customers.  A  few  shakes  of 
the  fence  brought  the  whole  party  out,  for 
there  in  succession,  were  four  posts,  twenty 
feet  apart,  rotted  entirely  oflf,  and  the 
fence  didn't  seem  to  know  the  difference. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
Is  the  Lartrest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the 
West.    Established  18711.    Trial  SubHcriptloiis.  liOc 
for  :( irios.  or  $2.40  a  .veai-  iilll  fiii-thrr  riotlcc).  TIip 
Pacific  Kural  Press,  220  Market.  San  Prancls-co. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coaat. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  25,  1894. 

.531,495.— Cartridge  Crimper— t.  R.  Barney  S  F 
531,616.— Can-Testing  Machine— .Jos.  Black'  S  p' 
531..588.— Brake— Dickinson  &  Warner  Ta'coma' 

Wash.  ' 
531.372.— Shoulder  Brace— W.  M.  Gamble  New 

Whatcom,  Wash. 
53^.535— Hakvester—G.  W.  Ingersoll,  Stockton 

Cal.  ' 
531,.378.— Gate— .J.  E.  Knapp,  Brownsville  Ogn 
.531,386.— Glove— R.  Raymond,  S.  P 
531,571.— Animal  Trap— V.  J.  Scherb,  Pasadena 

Cal. 

531,399.— Tellurian— C.  G.  Sullivan,  Woodland. 
Cal. 

,531,451.— Can-Head  Die- N.  Trayer,  Astoria,  Ogn. 
.531  „580.— Cinch  Plate— A.  P.  Weeks,  Santa  Cruz 
Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S?.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


^CAUFORNJA^ 

Pure  pood  pxposition. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION, 

January  28  to  February  16,  1895. 


Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln,  author  of  the  Boston 
Cook  Book,  will  lecture  dally  on  cooking. 


Concerts  Afternoon  and  Evening. 


Persons  attending  the  Exposition  will  be  able 
to  secure  excursion  rates  by  rail. 

«y  For  particulars  apply  to 

WILLARD  B.  HARRINGTON,  Chairman, 

is:{  California  St.,  Koom  Z. 

F  L.  MAGUIKE,  Manager. 

THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Of  the  Stockholders  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  UNION, 

For  the  election  of  a  board  of  nine  (9)  Trustees  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  !is  may  come  before  the  meeting 
will  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY,  January  16,  1895,  at 
11  a.  m.,  in  the  office.  Room  14,  .507  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco.  L.  W.  BUCK, 

Secretary  California  Fruit  Union. 


VAPORIZER 


Destroy  the  Gophers  ! 

You  may  now  grow  alfalfa  on  the  uplands  and 
save  garden,  trees  and  flowers. 
Price  $2.  Sold  by  the  trade  or  by  manufacturer  of 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE, 

rtah  and  Alameda  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


B 


1^  PPDETDG  SEND  FOR 

IV  b  Wm       b  T%  <C9  Sample  copy  oi 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handwrely  rilnstnited  nrr  ClipPI  ICC 
Mttgaziim.  and  Catalog.  ofDCC  OUrrLI  tt> 
fRKK.  THEA.I.  ROOTt:0.,mediiia.O. 


B.\CK  FiLBS  Of  the  Pacific  Rukal  Prbrs  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  (or  **,50  per  volume  of  six 
moDtbs.   Per  year  (two  jolumes),  $4.   Inserted  In 
Dewey's  pftt#Pt  Wnder,  M  cenM  mWitioBftl  per  | 
?olume. 


RR/\NdS    SmiXH    &  CO., 

 MANUt'ACTURBRS  OF  


F^OR    TOW/N    \A/rtTER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irri§:ation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum.   


rrtce.       910  »nrt  930. 


MAKE  HOME  HAPPY. 
The  Roller  Organs  have  No  Equal. 

For  dance  music  save  their  cost  in  one  night.  .\ny  one  can 
play  them.  Over  (MX)  tunes  to  select  from.  Plays  sacred, 
popular  songs  and  dance  music.  Also, 

F>IrtISOS  AIND  ORGrtlNS. 
Terms  moderate.   W  o  also  keep  Accordeons,  Banjos,  Mando- 
lins, Violins,  Strings  and  Sheet  Music.   Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  HAMMOND,  Commission  Merchant, 

Xoon  4,  Fourth  Floor,  26  O'Farrell  Street,  San  Francisco, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  Two  Rock  Orange. 


Installation  at  Yuba  City. 


h^ETALU.MA,  Dec.  ."),  1895. 

To  TiiK  EuiTOR; — Despite  one  of  the 
hardest  storms  of  the  season.  Two 
Rock  Grange  turned  out  in  force  on  the 
3i-d  inst.,  conferred  two  degrees  on  a 
class  of  four  candidates  and  installed 
the  new  ofticerK  for  the  coining  year. 
Without  the  manual,  Bro.  J.  C.  Pur- 
vine  installed  all  of  the  officers  elect, 
save  two,  who  were  absent,  they  being 
Bro.  Andrews,  .secretary-elect,  who 
was  sick,  and  Bro.  Nisson,  overseer- 
elect,  who  was  in  attendance  at  the 
Poultry  Show  in  San  Francisco. 

The  following  were  installed:  Master, 
(t.  \V.  Gaston:  Overseer.  (".  Nisson: 
Lecturer.  Sister  E.  R.  Martin;  Stew- 
ard, E.  Brady:  Assistant  .Steward.  W. 
Church;  Chai)lain,  Sister  M.  Hin- 
shaw:  Treasui-er,  T.  Keegan;  Secretary, 
R.  Andrews:  (iate  Keeiiei-.  Ghas.  Hunt: 
Pomona,  Sister  M.  Keegan;  Flora,  Sis- 
ter E.  Denman:  Geres,  Sister  S.  J. 
Sales;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  F.  An- 
drews: Organist,  P.  Hubhell;  Trustee. 
A.  Linebaugh. 

Our  grange  is  still  prosijerous:  it  is 
growing  in  numbers  and  is  accomplish- 
ing mueh  good  in  the  community.  We 
have  lost  but  five  members  in  the  last 
year — two  b}' death,  two  on  account  of 
sickness  and  one  removing  to  Hollister. 
Can  any  other  grange  of  10(1  members 
show  as  little  loss  ?  We  wonder  if  co- 
operation has  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Apropos  of  the  contemplated  plans 
for  reviving  and  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  grange  in  California,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  opinions  and  judgment 
of  some  of  the  veterans  in  the  order,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  co-op(M-ative  effoi-ts 
in  the  subordinate  granges  will  do  more 
to  bring  in  members  and  to  hold  them, 
than  any  or  all  othei-  methods  that  can 
lie  devised.  The  grange  must  have 
some  definite  and  fi.xed  object  of  attain- 
ment before  it:  something  that  is  tan- 
gible, something  wherein  each  and 
every  member  can  see  direct  benefits 
accruing  to  themselves,  before  the  or- 
der will  make  any  great  anil  permanent 
growth. 

This  is  a  selfish  world,  and  to  influ- 
ence and  lead  society  you  must  appeal 
to  their  predominant  traits.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  Having  once 
brought  them  within  the  grange,  then 
inspection,  ri'ading  circles,  etc.,  will 
be  an  excellent  means  of  educating  and 
interesting  them.  But  when  you  are 
going  to  cook  a  hare,  ''you  must  first 
catch  him. " 

Plant  the  seeds  of  co-operation  in 
your  grange:  you  will  be  surprised  to 
see  what  a  growth  will  follow  if  prop- 
erly begun  and  carefully  attended  to. 
T^et  two  or  three  begin  buying  together, 
either  at  your  local  town  or  at  the 
houses  in  San  F'rancisco  with  wliich  we 
have  contracts.  Appoint  committees 
of  earnest  members  who  have  made 
some  study  of  the  subject:  let  these 
committees  hunt  up  and  arrange  plans 
whereby  their  members  may  benefi- 
cially co-operate.  There  are  scores  of 
ways  in  every  neighborhood.  For  in- 
stance, in  buying  lumber,  wood,  or 
feed;  also,  in  dealing  with  your  black- 
smith, your  butcher,  your  merchant, 
and  in  many  other  ways.  I^e  careful; 
pay  as  you  go;  be  satisfied  at  first  with 
small  but  sure  gains;  train  yourselves 
to  act  together,  to  trust  and  rely  on 
each  other,  and  as  you  advance  and 
feel  sure  of  your  strength  you  can 
branch  out  and  develop  into  larger 
things.  Once  there  is  a  small  number 
of  thoroughly  drilled,  earnest,  enthusi- 
astic co-operative  granges  in  existence, 
then  the  order  can  begin  in  earnest  to 
ad  Vance  in  State  co-operative  designs. 
Ijarge  armies  are  drilled  by  companies, 
then  regiments,  and  so  on  up.  Just  so 
with  the  grange.  In  the  past  we  have 
been  trying  to  begin  near  the  top  of 
the  ladder  in  co-operative  efforts.  Let 
us  begin  at  the  bottom. 

Patrons,  you  who  love  the  order  and 
would  see  it  regain  its  former  prestige, 
take  this  matter  up  in  your  own 
grange.  "Be  patient,  be  earnest,  be 
faithful,  and  success  will  crown  your 
efforts."  A.  P,  Martin, 


To  THE  Editor: — The  storm  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  was  fraught  with  dis- 
mal forebodings  foi-  a  successful  grange 
meeting  on  Saturday  or  for  a  meeting 
at  all.  But,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the 
rains  ceased  and  the  winds  became 
quiet  and  a  general  equilibrium  was  re- 
stored, and  would  you  believe  it,  the 
biggest  turnout  of  jolly  grangers  was 
the  result.  All  hoped  to  see  and  hear 
Worthy  Lecturer  S.  Goodenough.  who 
had  l)een  engajj-ed  to  install  the  re- 
cently elet-ted  officers.  But  he  was 
not  present  at  the  opening  ceremonies. 
There  was  a  possibility  of  his  coming 
on  a  delayed  train,  hence  installation 

(  was  postponed  to  the  afternoon. 
However,  no  time  was  lost.  I^outine 
business  occupied  the  time  and.  this 
concluded,  the  dinner  so  generously 
provided  by  the  ladies  was  announced 
as  ready:  a  recess  was  declared  and  all 

]  formed  themselves  into  a  procession 
and  marched  to  the  banquet  hall,  a 

I  block  away,  where  an  hour  was  spent 
in  good  cheei-  and  careftil  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  inner  man.  The  feast 
was  abundant  and  of  the  best  imagina- 
ble, and  the  tables  were  decorated 
with  fresh  ripe  oranges  grown  in  the 
groves  of  nu'mbers.  As  1  admii-ed 
them  and  gave  them  a  good  test  I 

!  wondered  how  many  grange  feasts  out- 
side of  California  were  thus  d.  corated 
by  home-grown  oranges.  Of  course, 
oi-angcs  are  no  rarity. anywhere  in  the 
civilized  world,  but  they  are  indisputa- 
ble evidence  of  climate  and  soil  only 
found  in  isolat<>d  regions  of  the  globe. 
These  exercises  concluded,  a  i-eturn  to 

!  the  hall  was  ordered,  where  nmsic  and 
other  amusenK'iits  ])revailed  for  a  time. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  or- 
der, and  as  the  worthy  .State  lecturer 
had  nfit  ai-ri\ed.  the  writer  was  se- 
lected to  jM'rform  the  ceremony,  which 
he  did.  with  the  assistance  of  Bro. 
B.  F.  Walton  as  conductor.  This  being 
concluded,  music  and  im])romptu  re- 
marks entertained  the"  audience  until 
the  lengthening  shadows  signaled  the 
hour  f(n-  departure.  Much  is  i-xpected 
of  the  members  who  have  been  i)ut  in 
charge  of  Yuba  City  (J  range  for  the 

1  year,  and  the  imjiression  is  general 
that  the  confidence  has  been  well  i)e- 
stowed.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  was  one 
of  the  pleasantest  meetings  our  grange 
has  had  for  several  months. 

X"tr  (I  Liitli  /)i)/irsx/<iii. — For  some 
time  matrimonial  tendencies  have  been 
observable  among  the  members  of  our 
grange.  Sister  Eda  Walton  led  the 
procession,  next  followed  by  Sister 
Annie  McCune,  both  finding  their  life 
partners  roaming  about  outside  the 
grange  fields.  Whether  these  will 
eventually  come  to  oui-  fold  is  a  matter 
for  speculation.  Their  names  now  are 
Eda  Taylor  and  Annie  I;ittlejohn.  Now 
comes  the  latest  conquest,  all  occurring 

,  with  members  of  this  grange.  A  sig- 
nal at  the  gate  came  from  Bro.  D.  D. 
Green  and  from  Bro.  B.  F.  Walton, 
each  filing  in  with  their  recently  cap- 
tured trophies,  having  joined  life  and 
fortvmes  with  sisters  of  the  oi'der  and 
our  grange.  Sister  Hattie  S.  Jones 
accompanied  Bro.  Walton,  and  Sister 
Julia  Littlejohn  came  with  Bro.  D.  D. 
Green.  Being  seated,  the  master  at 
once  declared  a  recess  for  a  patrons' 
greeting,  which  was  extended  with  a 
hearty  good  will  and  the  congratula- 
tions of  all  present.  Sister  Walton, 
having  been  absent  from  our  midst  for 
some  time,  was  most  affectionately  wel- 
comed home  by  her  numerous  friends. 

Brother  and  Sister  Green  will  reside 
in  Yuba  City,  the  bi'other  having  been 
elected  county  clerk  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. Fraternally, 

Georue  Ohlever. 
Yuba  City,  Jan.  6,  1895. 


gloves  which  had  been  taken  off  with 
great  care,  would  be  at  once  detected 
by  the  odor. 

Horseshoes  of  Cast  Steel. 


Every  now  and  then  one  hears  of  an 
attempt  to  make  a  horseshoe  by  casting 
instead  of  forging  il.  A  Chicago  firm 
produced  a  lot  of  such  shoes  a  year  or 
two  ago.  and  the  experiment  has  been 
tried  by  others.  A  few  weeks  ago.  in 
Glasgow,  there  was  a  public  exhibition 
of  a  new  attempt  in  this  direction.  .\ 
mould  of  steel  was  used,  and  this  was 
provided  with  such  mechanism  that 
immediately  after  the  shoe  is  east  the 
matrix  may  be  (ii)eiied,  whereu|)on  one 
lever  causes  two  cutters  to  remove  the 
surplus  metal,  and  another  o|)erates 
punches  which  make  the  holes.  The 
steel  used  was  a  Bessemer,  made  i)y 
the  Walrand-Legenisel  process,  where- 
by great  heat  and  fluidity  is  secured  l)y 
putting  a  little  ferro-silicon  into  the 
converter  just  as  the  blow  is  finished. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  story  at 
hand  wht>thei'  or  not  toe  and  heel  calks 
are  formed  on  the  castings.  l)ut  one  is 
left  to  infer  that  the  blanks  are  in  sub- 
stantially t  he  same  unfinished  condition 
as  the  forged  shoes  now  so  extensively 
used  in  this  coimtry.  The  latter  re- 
quire not  only  the  addition  of  the 
"clip"  and  calks,  but  also  more  or  less 
shaping  at  the  hands  of  the  shoer,  to 
fit  the  horse;  and  it  is  ditlicult  to  see 
how  such  work  can  be  done  on  a  casting, 
owing  to  its  brittleness. 

It  is  now  something  like  forty  or  fifty 
years  since  machine-made  shoes  were 
introduced  in  the  United  States.  These 
met  with  opposition  from  blacksmiths 
at  first,  but  they  have  grown  in  popu- 
lai'ity  until  now  the  great  majority  of 
working-horses  out  in  Fastern  rural 
districts  are  thus  shotl.  In  cities,  too, 
they  are  in  constantly  increasing  use. 
Strect-cai"  companies  which  still  rely 
on  horse  power,  use  machine-made 
shoes.  In  many  cases  a  better  quality 
of  iron  is  emj)loyed  in  manufacturing 
these  shoes  than  is  sold  to  the  black- 
smith for  the  hand  made  article.  Many 
owners  of  private  carriages  imagine 
that  the  latter  style  of  shoe  is  prefer- 
able: but  within  five  years  a  light  ma- 
chine-made shoe  of  Bessemer  steel  has 
coin(>  into  the  market,  which  seems  to 
be  well  adapted  for  this  class  of  custom. 
There  is  luithing  like  it  in  Euroi)e.  The 
machine-made  shoes  in  general  have 
not  been  apjjreciated  so  fully  and 
promi)tly  there  as  on  this  side.  Of 
course,  the  great  majority — say  ninety- 
five  iier  cent — of  them  an-  made  of 
iron,  and  not  of  steel;  but  veterans  in 
the  trade;  scoff  at  the  idea  of  casting 
the  metal,  whether  it  be  one  or  the 
other,  for  the  reason  already  given. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Orange  Trees. 

Uiulilfil  tr«>«*H  «*r  1  li«>  lfa<liiiu;  \uri«-ti«-M.  i»ii«>  mihI 
Iwo-yoar  I>imIh.  aUti  H«*f(lliiiK  I  r»*«'s  frimi 
oil*'  to  four  yt*HrH  o|<|  ~.  hU  k""**-  tlirifly 
Htoi-k.  fr*"*'  froiii  Ht'alr. 

Also,  u  irrncral  viiricty  (»f 

Nursery  Stock  and  Trees. 

I'nci's  lo  suil  Ihf  times. 
OROVII.,I.,E,  BUTTE  COUNTY.  CAK, 

FOR    S  /\  L  E  ! 

50.000 


French  and  Robe  de  Sargent 

PRUNE  TREES, 

A  T  a  t  TS.  II.OK  i«.->o  I'l  U  I'IKM  S.\MI. 


F.  [SI.  WOODS, 


FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,   BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach.  Cherry.  Apricnt  and  Almond 
TREES. 

Firsl-t 'la.ss  Trees  at  mtv  I<»\v  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ROOTS 


GEINUI  IN  E 

THOMPSON'S  SEEDLESS  GRAPE 

For  Sale  at  $10  per  Thousand. 

Also,  aline  lot  of  Winter  Nells  ami  Harllett  IVar 
Trees,  six  to  eight  feet  htsjli,  at  prices  to  still  the 
times. 

ROBERT  OnVIS. 


ASTHMA, 

Distressing  Cough, 

'      SOKE  JOINTS 
^iPu  MUSCLES. 

'  Despaired 
OF  RELIEF. 

CrKKI)  BY 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 


Yuba  Cltv,  Sutter  Co. 


Cal. 


Chemistry  is  offering  a  means  to 
oblige  would-be  dynamiters  to  betray 
themselves  should  they  try  to  carry 
about  hand  grenades  and  cartridges. 
It  is  to  mix  dynamite  with  certain  salts 
that  give  out  a  stench,  and  plunge 
cartridges  into  a  solution  of  these 
chemicals.  This  foetid  smell  thus 
caused  is  not  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  is 
communicable,  A  person  carrying 
this  infernal  machine,  or  who  had  oar- 
ried  or  handled  one,  unless  with  leather 


"Some  time  siiiee.  I  had  a  severe 
•attack  of  asthma,  aecoiiipaiiied  with  a 
distressing courIi  and  a  general  soreness 
of  the  joints  and  muscles.  I  consulted 
liliysieiaiis  and  tried  various  remedies, 
Imt  without  getting  any  relief,  until  I 
despaired  of  ever  hehig  well  again. 
Finally,  I  took  .\yer's  C'Ihtit  I'ectoral, 
and  in  a  very  .short  time,  was  entirely 
cured.  I  can,  therefore,  cordially  and 
confidently  commend  this  medicine  to 
all."— J.  KosKLl.s,  Victoria,  Texas. 

"  My  wife  had  a  very  troublesome 
Tough.  .She  usi  il  .\yer's  Cherry  Pecto- 
ral and  procured  immediate  relief." — 
G.  H.  PoDKicK,  Humphreys,  (la. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 


Received  Highest  Awards  o 

AT  THE  WORLD'S    FAIR  o 

o 

^SiS  9  o  9  P  ^  ^  P  ooooooooooo 


400,000  Fruit  Trees 

 OF  

Sacramento  River  Nursery  Co., 

For  sale  at  Cut  Prices.    No  belter  trees  In  Cali- 
fornia.    Terms  and  discounts  satisfactorv 
Address  «>SC A K  KNOTT.  Walniii  <iro\i'. 
Or,  A.  K.  II/VK\  II';.  iHletiiM. 

f—>  A    FINE  ASSORTMENT. 
1   ■      1—^  tZ-  * — r   best   varieties,   free  from 
 AND   pests  of  any  kind.  Prunun 

PI  rm  i^T^tr;  Siiiioiil.  Itlng.  Kiistraver 
L/-%rN  1  »  HUd  Murdoch  ClierrlM; 
KlHck  <;HlitorlllH  FIkh:  Klce  .Koft  Shell  Hnd 
other  .AliiioiidH;  American  Sweet  CheHtiiuls: 
I'rwparturteiis  WHlnuts.  Hardy  niountalu  grown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  or.inpes  have  stood  22  decrees 
tills  winter  without  injury.  Dollar  .Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  fi)r  liouie  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  I'laeer  County. 
CalifornlH. 

BLUE  GU/V\S! 
/Vlonterey    Cypre-ss  ! 

IN  LOTS  TO  sriT. 

Write  for  Prices. 

Delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  T.  A.  STRATTON, 
Seedsman  &  Florist,       -       -      Petaluma,  Cal. 

01i\/e^  Tree^s 

IN  VAKIETV. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad 
dress 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

I'omoDa,  L.OH  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Weud  for  CutttlugUt' 
C  P.  LOOP  ft  SON  Pomona.  Cal. 
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What's  the  use  of  planting 

fruit  trees  if  you  do  not  gro  to  headquarters  for  your  stock?  We  look  to  the 
quality  first  price  secondly.  Our  new  handsomely  illustrated  fruit  tree  catalogue 
is  an  authority  and  it  will  pay  you  to  consult  it  before  ordering.     Free  for  the 


asking. 


Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Company, 


427-9  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


F»LU7V\S! 


"  Plums  —  tell  your  people  to  grow  the  best 
lums:  they  will  always  find  a  good  market." 
So  said  several  of  the  largest  handlers  of  fruits 
lu  Chicago  when  the  question  was  asked  them  re- 
cently, "  What  is  the  most  profitable  fruit  to  plant 
uow  ?  " 

Clyman.  Burbank.     Mikado.  Normand. 

Satsuma.       Tragedy.     Kelsey.  Diamond. 
Grand  Duke.  Simon.        Ickworth.  Pond. 

These  are  the  best.  Write  for  prices,  which  will 
be  made  very  low. 

Also,  almosi  everything  else  in  the  Fruit  and 
Nut  Tree  line.   Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 


INCORPORATED  1884. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


E.  J,  Bo\A/^n, 

SEED  HERCHANT. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


Napa  Vaiiey  Nurseries, 


NAFA,  C'AL. 


James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Choice  Slock  of  VEARLINQ  NURSERY 

TREES  for  this  season's  planting.  Guaranteed 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  times. 

Blenheim,  Royal  and  French  Apricots. 

Hungarian,  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes. 

Burbank,  Salsuma  and  Kelsey  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra.  La  Prima,  Texas  Prolitic,  I.  X.  L  , 
Nonpariel  and  T.anguedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford,  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Peaches. 

Also  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.    Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.    Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.    Address  all  communications, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 

KSTAliLISHF.D  IWti. 


YROBOLAN  JNuRSERY. 


INILES,  C;/\LII='ORINIf%. 


NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


SPECIALTY:— All  the  Italian,  French 'and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "True"  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc. 


Write  us  for  new  Catalogues  and  Estimates.    Prices  to  suit  the  times. 


JOHN  ROCK, 


rianager. 


No  Irrigation. 


Orouuers    of    all    the  Leading; 
t/arletles  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards, 

Alameda  County,  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CMLIRORNI  A. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

*      FRUIT  TREES,  * 

*       OLIVE  TREES,  * 

*       GRAPE  VINES,  * 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES. 
CITRUS  TREES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

^.^"aosffis^^      DDR  ESS  .^^BS'"'""^ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,       =       =       =  - 


MANAGER. 


lOSTAUT.rSHKD   IKftS.  I 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address — 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  'Wash. 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  SeedliuK  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoui 
Plums;  Bungoume  Japan  Apricots^  Earlj 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

THI-;  FINKSI'  SIMM  K  OF 

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 

In  the  State,  at  the  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadeua,  Cal, 

One  and  I  w  (j-year-old  Oraugr  and  Lt'iuou  Trees, 
the  tiufsl  and  thriftiest  stock  ever  grown  any- 
«ln-rt'.  utjd  all  the  best  varieties,  also  Pomohi 
((irap<' Fi'uit  I.  and  the  .Japanese  Red  Daucy  Tan 
geriue  Orange;  also  the  best  deciduous  trees. 
Raspberries.  Ulackberries  and  the  Wonderful 
Kverbeariug  and  other  tine  varieties  of  Strawber 
ries.  Nothing  but  the  best  of  all  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Nuts.  Uon't  fail  to  write  for  prices  lo 
HKWITT  &  COKSON.  Pro'ps,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 


C-^Q^  J^-^QI^  Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be-    aBD  EOYAL  APRICOTS  aod  PRUNES. 

Nursery. 


fore  purchasing:  your  Trees  or 
Anything:  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  HeaUhy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 

Befoie  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

H.  B.  SMITH  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


OUvc  Trees. 


ALL  KINUS  OK  NURSERY  STOCK. 

our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 


Send  for 


StookLton: 


California. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  speciaUy. 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

Best  Market  Berry  kiimvii;  laiffe.  tinu  and  lus- 
cUpus,  stands  travel  rtncly,  l)earb  Immensely,  and 
has  two  crops  a  year;  50  cents  per  dozen ;  tli  per  lUU. 
Also  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, etc..  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  application.  L.  U.  jVIcCANN,  Sauta  Cruz,  Cal. 

lOO.OOO 

01i\/e  Trees, 

Mission   and  Nevadillo, 

Three. Year-Old  stock,  ,,  ,  ,         ""^^^f;  'CLOVER    VEQETABLE.  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS  ET^^ 

I        (  atalogui- mailed  Iree  on  application.  Please  mention  t his  p.ipci . 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High.   THOS.  MEHERIN,  5I6  Battery  street  (P.  0.  Box  2059),  San  Francisco,  CaL 


HoxA/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


^■f-f-f  ESTABLISHED  1863. 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

[NUF?SERVM/\IN  /A IN D  SEEDS/V\/\IN, 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

F^RUIT  TREES. 

Large  and  Cdniplflc  Slock  iif  Fruit   ;tud  Ornamental  'frees  and  IManls,  at  prices  to  suit  the  tmie 


UOTTOM  PRICES. 


JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 


TDCCC  nffini  n  plum.  SPLENDOR  prune,  Van 
I  nLLO  Ul  UULU  DEMAN  ([uince-^ihoice  of 
Burbanl;'s20  Million  ••new  creations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  ouar. 
anteed.  The 'great  mirseries" save  you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  trees  70  years'  experience  can 
grow;  they  '•live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sec. 
MorUm,  STARK, B44,  Louisiana, Mo. ,Rockport, III. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiiiiiimig 

I  r  I  "1HE  most  successful  farmers  and  gardeners  r 
'  I  buy  their  seed  directly  from  the  growers  ;  for  | 
'  this  reason  we  ral.se  largely  the  most  risky  | 

kinds,  especially  Cabbage  and  Onion  Seed.  This  | 
latter  is  extra  fine  this  season.  No  catalogue  con-  S 
tains  more  varieties  of  vegetable  .seed,  and  none  more  5 
of  the  new  that  are  really  good— see  outside  coyer  | 
for  an  illustrated  selection  from  our  new  special-  = 
ties,  wliicli  we  will  sell  at  half  rates.  Catalogue /re«.  S 
J.  J.  H.  UREUORY  &  SON,  Seed  Qruvrers,  | 
MARBLEHEAD,  PMASS.  J 


—  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

\  i>luiiiiul  ot    Methods    which  have  VleUltd 
<ireate«t  Sur<  eKs;  with  Lists  ut  Varietle.4 
liest  A(lapte<l  to  the  Dinereiit 
IlislrlctH  of  the  State. 

Pi:ictical,  Kxpllelt.  Comprehensive.  Kmbodylnt,' 
h  e  e.x'perieiH-e  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  Muccess- 
fiil  ^TiiweiH.  and  eonstltiitlng  a  trustworthy  guide 
bv  whieli  the  inexperienced  may  snecesBfiillv  prw- 
iliice  the  fruits  for  wldcli  California  is  famons. 
.Sei'  ind  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Bv  Kdwai.o 
.J.  WieKMiN.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Hortlenllnre  ai  d 
KntunioleMv.  University  of  California;  HortlcuUur.il 
Editor  I'luilic  Hnral  Prtsn.  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Call 
fornia  Slate  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Uctavo.  591/  paijes,  fully  illuitraleii,  irrUc,  liiS.OU. 
voatpaid. 

KOK  BALE  BV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
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Butterine  Knocked  Out. 

The  recent  famous  decisiou  by  the  United  States  Supi-cmt'  Court  that  butterine  is  a  fraud  and  must 
not  be  sold  for  butter  is  going  to  do  the  dairy  and  creamery  business  a  world  of  good. 

THE  SHARPLES  RUSSIAN  SEPARATOR 

Will  be  in  greater  demand. than  ever,  because  there  will  be  more  money  in  the  butter  business.  Buy  in 
time,  if  you  contemplate  going  into  the  creamery  business,  for  there  will  be  a  great  rush  next  spring. 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 

These  machines  skim  absolutely  clean  and  they  skim  to  llicir  tull  advertised  capacity.   They  are 
the  only  machines  sold  in  America  to-day  that  will  do  this. 
Send  for  circulars  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

THE  KCSSIAN  KABCOC'K  TKST  is  the  best  and  most  substantial  lesl  on  the  market. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific    Coast  Agents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


ALEXANDER  &  HA]*lMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF^ECIMLTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

;W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Quaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
oale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prlcea.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 


CENTRAL 


ALL  LEADDIG  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


NURSERY 


GOOD,  THRIFTY  STOCK,  FREE  FROM  ROOT 
KNOT  AND  INSECT  FESTS. 


COMPANY. 


M.  VAN  QELDER,  PROPRIETOR. 


(Successor  to  Van  Gelder  &  Wylie. 
Write  for  prices  on  larK^  and  small  orders. 


ACrt/Vtf=»0,  Crtl_. 


ORANGE  TREES  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

To  close  out  a  special  lot  of  five-year  buds  of  Mud.  Sweets  (five-year  roots),  finely 
branched,  4x6  feet,  we  offer  them  at  Sas  the  hnnilred. 

Write  us  if  .vou  want  Med.  Sweets  or  Wash.  Navels:  we  can  give  you  lower  prices 
for  pood  trees  than  any  one. 

Cal.  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  Laurustinus,  Dracaena  Indivisa,  Roses, 

Tuberoses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  Xorthern  and  Ct  nlral  California  where  we  are 
nut  represented. 


Address 

Mr.s.  E.  M.  Fraser,  Prupr 
FrkP  C.  Mll,K.S,  l^nagey 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


■EXRYN.  PLACER  COCNTY,  CAL. 


THIS  FLOW  is  especially  made  for 
Orchards  and  Vineyards  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  is  so  designed 
that  one  can  plow  close  to  the  rows 
without  Injuring  tree  or  vine. 


THIS  CULTIVAVOR  hae  been 
thorouKbly  tooted  In  nil  eondl- 
tlons  and  In  arknowledj^ed  tu 
have  more  doHirablf*  features 
than  any  otb,>r  Orchard  Cultl- 
\  ator. 


CANTON  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  GABG.-Write  for  prices. 


CANTON  VINEYARD  PLOW.— Steel  Beam. 

CANXON  CLIPPER 

GAMG  PLOWS,  WALKING  PLOWS,  SEEDERS,  HARROWS  AND  CORN  PLANTERS. 

We  have  one  of  the  largest,  best  and  most  complete  lines  of  Plows,  Harrows  and  Seeders  In  the 
market.   Send  for  Special  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

We  sell  the  celebrated  KCSHFORD  FARM  WAGONS,  the  best  in  the  market. 


CANTON  ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 

ComlDlnocf    H »i  n d ,    Foot    and    F»o\A/«»r  Lift. 

TllK  ilKAR  FRAME,  to  which  the- IcBS  or  shanks  are  attached,  Is  made  from  two  pieces  extra  thick 
square  guB  III pe.  This  produces  the  very  stroiiKest  form  of  frame.  They  are  clamped  together  with 
thick  wrought  steel  clamps  and  heavy  bolts.  Two  wrought  steel  straps  also  clamp  these  gas  pipes  and 
project  forward  and  encircle  the  axle,  and  are  attached  to  the  :i.\le  so  as  to  raise  and  lower,  which  gives  a 
low  or  high  hitch  to  the  gangs,  and  also  gives  more  or  less  pitch  to  the  shovels. 

THE  SHANKS  OR  LEGS,  to  which  the  shovels  are  attached,  are  made  from  steel  with  their  front 
edge  made  sharp.  These  Shanks  or  Legs  have  a  series  of  holes  80  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  maet 

any  requirements. 

RAISING  LKVER.— We  have  a  combined  hand  and  foot  I^ever,  and  have  also  put  on  a  strong  spring  to 
assist  the  operator  In  raising  the  gangs.  This  Improved  construction  makes  this  the  easiest  Cultivator 
to  operate  now  on  the  market. 

SIZES  — No.  5,  five  feet.  11  shovels:  No.  «.  six  feet,  13  shovels:  No.  7.  seven  fest.  lb  shOTSls.   Writ*  for 

prices. 


\/EHICLES    /\IND    FMRmilNG    l/WPLE  AAE INXS    OE    E\/ERY    DESCRI PTIOIN. 

HOOKER  <Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  3. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


New  Flowers  by  Luther  Burbank. 


We  give  on  this  page  another  page  from  the  new 
creations  in  fruits  and  flowers  by  Luther  Burbank  of 
Santa  Kosa.  In  earlier  issues  we  have  referred  in 
general  terms  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Burbank's  under- 
takings in  cross-fertilization  and  hybridization  of 
plants,  and  have  cited  some  of  his  results,  es- 
pecially in  the  line  of  new  fruits.  This  time  we 
choose  two  of  his  new  flowers — a  rose  and  a 
calla.  In  our  last  volume  we  gave  a  picture  of 
a  single  rose  of  the  kind  now  shown  here  in  a 
cluster.  It  is  one  Mr.  Burbank  names  "Peach- 
blow,"  and  which  he  evidently  regards  very 
highly.  The  flowers  last  year  ruled  one-third 
lin  ger  than  before,  and  approach  the  size  of  La 
France.  The  flowers  in  the  engraving  are 
about  one-half  natural  size.  The  Peachblow 
grows  a  round,  stocky  bush  about  two  and  one- 
half  feet  high  and  across  and  blooms  all  sum- 
mer, but  not  as  freely  as  La  France  perhaps. 
The  buds  are  especially  elegant;  on  stiff,  up- 
right stems.  The  foliage  is  large  and  leathery, 
glossy  green,  with  new  growth  crimson.  The 
picture  shows  the  character  of  the  leaf  well, 
also  the  form  of  the  flower,  but  it  fails  of  course 
of  its  coloring,  which  is  notably  fine.  The  inside 
of  the  petals  is  a  pale,  silvery,  peach  pink, 
lik(>  La  France;  the  reverse  is  dark,  bronzy 
Carmine  pink.  The  effect  of  the  open  bud 
{«  entr  ancin  g. 

Of  late  the  de- 
sirable thing  in 
callas  is  small- 
ness.  There  is  no 
trouble,  especial- 
ly in  California, 
to  grow  immense 
callas,  but  to  get 
small  ones,  which 
"are  of  great  value 
in  florists'  work 
and  to  amateurs 
as  well,  has  not 
been  possible  un- 
til lately.  A  few 
years  ago  the  cal- 
la "Little  Gem  " 
came  out  and  was 
speedily  distrib- 
uted, for  the  de- 
sirability of  such 
a  bloom  was  uni- 
V  e  r  s  a  1 1  y  recog- 
nized. Mr.  Bur- 
bank has  now 
made  the  Little 
Gem     rather  a 

large  bloom.  He  grew  about  18,000  seedlings  of 
Little  Gem  and  secured  several  valuable  new  kinds, 
one  of  which  is  the  one  he  names  Snowflake,  shown 
in  the  engraving.  It  never  grows  half  as  large  as 
Little  Gem  and  produces  in  profusion  tiny,  snow- 
white,  gracefully  molded  flowers.  In  the  engraving 
on  this  page  the  Snowflake  is  shown  in  one  case  in 
its  exact  natural  size,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  section 
of  the  rule  which  is  also  photographed.  In  the  glass 
the  Snowflake  is  shown  with  Little  Gem  on  one  neg- 
ative, 80  the  comparative  size  can  be  strikingly  ap- 
preciated. Mr.  Burbank  assures  us  that  the  Little 
Gem  and  the  Snowflake  were  both  grown  under  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions.  The  flowers,  leaves  and 
plants  of  the  Snowflake  are  not  nearly  half  as  large 
as  the  Little  Gem.  The  leaves  of  Snowflake,  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  life-size  engraving,  differ  in  shape  from 


callas  ordinarily,  the  lobes   being  more  rounded. 

It  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction  that  California  can 
claim  to  grow  both  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
callas  known  to  the  floral  world. 


The  State  Floral  Society. 


A  LARGE  European  demand  for  American  horses  is 
reported.    An  agent  from  Scotland  is  here  with  or- 


The  California  State  Floral  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  this  city  last  Friday.  The  reports  of  the 
officers  showed  the  society  to  be  in  thriving  condi- 
tion with  a  live  membership  of  nearly  200  and  finances 
in  good  shape.  In  his  annual  address,  the  president 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  society  had  given 
three  successful  flower  shows  during  1894,  all  of 
which  had  brought  credit  to  the  society  and  to 
the  floral  resources  of  California.  He  congratu- 
lated the  society  also  upon  its  share  of  credit 
for  the  increased  interest  which  is  now  discern- 
ible in  floral  matters  and  home  improvement 
throughout  the  State.  The  election  of  officers 
for  the  current  year  was  had  with  the  following 
result:  President,  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Hodgkins;  secretary, 
Emory  E.  Smith;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Smythe;  treasurer,  John  Henderson  Jr.; 
accountant.  Miss  E.  E.  Baily.  W.  H.  Davis  and 
John  Hinkle  were  chosen  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  officers  as  the  board  of  directors 

The  society,  by  vote,  decided  to  hold  a  rose 
show  in  San  Francisco  next  spring,  so  our  i-ead- 
ers  are  all  warned  in  season  to  prepare  their 
best  cut  blooms  and  roses  in  pots.  The  exact 
date  of  the  show  will  be  declared  later. 


SNOWFLAKE    AND    LITTLE    GEM  COMPARED. 


Sheep  and  cattle  ranchei 


CALLA   SNOWFLAKE-LIFE  SIZE. 


NEW   ROSE,    PEACHBLOW— HALF   LIFE  SIZE. 


ders  to  buy  2500  head,  and  one  from  Belgium  intends 
to  secure  25,000  head,  which  he  is  looking  for  in  both 
Eastern  and  Western  markets.  They  are  taking  all 
classes,  but  want  good  individuals  of  good  breeding. 

Birch  waited  long  for  a  full  recognition  as  a  cabinet 
wood.  Within  the  past  year  it  has  made  great  strides 
in  the  favor  of  manufacturers  of  furniture  and  finish. 
It  looks  now  as  if  it  were  to  take  the  place  of  cherry 
In  a  large  way.  No  Northern  and  comparatively  cheap 
wood  can  be  utilized  for  light-colored  finish  so  well  as 
birch.   

Thk  real  secret  of  birds  flying  seems  to  lie  in  their 
ability  to  exert  greater  energy  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  than  other  animals.  They  develop  about  three 
times  as  much  horse  power  per  pound  of  wwgbt  as 
man. 


State  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
troublesome  devastators. 


in  south  west  Texas 
are  asking  the 
State  to  help 
them  to  exter- 
minate or  keep 
down  the  wild 
animals  that  are 
playing  havoc 
with  stock  in  that 
region.  So  far 
from  the  advent 
of  settlers  thin- 
ning out  the  pan- 
thers, wolves  and 
co\o1es,  the  ani- 
mals are  incrcas- 
inir  greatly  in 
mi m tiers  through 
the  plenty  of  food 
afforded  by  the 
vast  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep.  The 
ranchers  have 
spent  thousands 
of  dollars  in  try- 
ing to  abate  the 
pest,  but  without 
avail,  and  now 
they  want  the 
extermination  of  these 


The  unemployed  of  San  Francisco  have  started  a 
labor  exchange,  which  will  also  be  a  sort  of  barter 
bureau.  Each  producer  can  bring  his  product  and 
exchange  it  for  what  he  wants  through  an  exchange 
certificate.  This  brings  business  down  to  original 
principles,  and  may  be  worked  up  into  something  of 
permanent  value.  The  exchange  of  products  is  the 
essence  of  making  a  living. 


The  total  supply  of  all  kinds  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  is  130,520,600  pounds,  the  supply  of  domestic 
showing  a  shrinkage  of  19,795,900  pounds,  the  supply 
of  foreign  showing  an  increase  of  9,088,000  pounds, 
the  total  supply  on  hand  carried  over  showing  a  de- 
crease of  11,407,900  pounds. 
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Breeding. 


We  have  received  a  short  note  from 
R.  C.  Kells,  the  well-known  or- 
chardist  of  Sutter  county,  asking 
if  there  is  a  Poland-China  Breeders'  Association  in 
this  State  and  suggesting  that  more  prominence 
should  be  given  to  the  swine  interest  of  California. 
Mr.  Kells  is  right.  The  swine  interest  of  California 
is  very  important,  and  its  present  value*  would  not 
be  a  tithe  of  its  value  if  swine  men  would  earnestly 
bestir  themselves.  There  is  no  association  of 
breeders  of  Poland-Chinas  in  this  State,  nor  of  the 
Berkshires,  nor  of  any  other  breed  of  swine.  Not 
only  is  there  this  lack,  but  our  breeders  do  not  take 
interest  enough  in  this  matter  to  properly  connect 
themselves  with  the  National  Associations  in  these 
interests.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  several  mem- 
berships by  Californiaus  in  these  general  associa- 
tions, but  recently  even  this  enterprise  has  lessened, 
and  though  we  have  a  few  members  resident  in  this 
State,  they  can  probably  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 
This  is  not  right.  If  California  swine  breeders  would 
bestir  tliemselves,  organize  locally  and  do  something 
systematically  for  the  advancement  of  the  local 
swine  interest,  the  local  product  could  be  many  times 
incre  ased,  and  still  bjtter  values  obtained.  We  need 
to  develop  packing,  interests  and  shut  off  the  train- 
loads  of  Mississippi  valle^'  pork  products  which  are 
profitably  marketed  here.  We  cannot  do  this  by 
floating  land  schemes  under  packing  signs.  The  pork 
producers  must  proceed  intelligently  and  resolutely 
in  their  own  interest,  and  we  have.  no. .doubt  capital 
will  be  available.  It  is  a  shame  that  California,  with 
the  best  conditions  in  tlie  world  for  producing  sweet, 
healthy  pork,  should  be  paying  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually  for  Eastern  pork  products.  More 
than  that,  we  should  be  exporting  these  articles. 
But  little  can  be  done  until  the  pork  producers  or- 
ganize and  advance  in  their  own  interest.  Mr.  Kells 
knows  what  work  has  done  for  the  fruit  interest,  for 
he  has  done  lots  of  it  himself.  Perhaps  if  he  takes 
off  his  coat  again  and  rustles  in  this  new  field  he  can 
draw  others  to  him,  and  the  California  pork  interest 
will  do  something  for  itself.  The  Rural  Press  has 
repeatedly  urged  this,  and  stands  ready  to  work  for 
it  with  Mr.  Kells  and  all  others  who  will  rally  to  the 
effort.    Let  us  hear  from  all  who  will  take  hold. 

Frozen          Suffering    Floridians    are  doing 

their  best  to  realize  something  out 
of  their  frozen  oranges,  but  the 
receipts  will  probably  be  small,  on  the  whole.  On 
general  principles,  the  marketing  of  frozen  fruit  will 
hurt  the  seller  more  than  the  small  money  he  is  likely 
to  get  will  help  him.  Some  other  people  than 
Floridians  found  out  the  truth  of  that  last  year.  It 


Orangei. 


seems  from  telegraphic  dispatches  that  the  health 
autliorities  are  interfering  with  the  trade  and  have 
stopped  their  sale  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The 
Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "  There  is  ample  provision  in  the  city  ordi- 
nances to  stop  the  sale  of  unhealthful  food.  I  have 
sent  men  to  watch  the  cars  and  stop  oranges  which 
are  actually  bad.  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.  These 
oranges  are  not  spoiled  yet,  and  they  have  a  value  if 
used  correctly.  They  will  be  sold  as  frozen  oranges."' 
When  told  that  frozen  or  thawed  oranges  were  not 
changed  in  appearance,  he  replied;  "I  don't  see 
how  I  can  condemn  frozen  oranges  that  are  sold  as 
such.  But  people  will  be  better  able  to  protect 
themselves  when  the  papers  publish  the  facts.  That 
will  help  to  solve  the  question."'  So  it  appears  that 
the  Florida  shippers  cannot  realize  much  from  their 
shipments  of  frozen  fruit.  In  any  event,  the  mass 
will  so  soon  spoil  that  it  will  not  long  be  in  the  way 
of  sound  fruit.  It  seems  that  immediately  after  the 
news  of  the  spoiling  of  the  Florida  crop  was  received 
in  the  Eastern  cities,  there  was  a  jump  in  the  price 
of  oranges,  and  choice  fruit  has  brought  $5  for  a  box 
of  200.  When  the  frozen  oranges  were  received  and 
put  out  at  a  low  price,  carloads  were  closed  out  in  a 
hurry. 

A  San  Diego  county  reader  wants 
to  know  where  he  can  get  a  few 
catfish  to  fill  a  private  pond  with.  We  don't  know 
whether  any  one  makes  a  business  of  supplying  cat- 
fish, but  we  do  know  that  probably  a  thousand  car- 
loads could  be  easily  secured  from  parties  along  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  their 
sloughs.  The  catfish  is  one  of  the  most  profound 
admirers  of  the  California  climate.  He  multiplies 
like  the  toads  and  grasshoppers  of  Pharaoh,  and  if 
he  were  only  amphibious  he  would  take  possession  of 
the  whole  State.  By  his  present  limitations  he  con- 
fines himself  to  watering  places,  and  there  he  is  as 
unpopular  as  a  certain  race  of  men  are  at  the  Eastern 
summer  hotels.  He  is  a  greedy  monopolist  and  those 
who  like  other  fishes  often  wish  he  had  never  been 
brought  to  this  State.  Between  the  catfish  and  the 
carp,  both  of  which  were  zealously  boomed  fifteen 
years  ago,  it  is  a  question  as  to  which  is  the  greater 
offense  to  the  nostrils  of  those  who  dwell  beside  the 
slack  waters  of  the  interior  valleys.  The  catfish  is, 
however,  much  the  better  fish  in  the  kitchen,  and 
has  much  more  excuse  for  existence  than  the  carp, 
which  is  a  water  hog  which  yields  no  bacon.  If  any 
reader  can  arrange  for  a  small  shipment  of  catfish  in 
shape  to  go  to  San  Diego  in  a  Pullman  freight  car 
we  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  his  name  to  our 
southern  correspondent. 

Hay  makers  are  proverbially  frisky 
and  poets  have  probably  thrown 
more  sentiment  over  the  newly 
mown  meadow  than  upon  any  similar  area  of  the 
earth's  surface,  but  isn't  it  rather  new  to  be  emo- 
tional about  hay  selling?  The  haycock,  the  haymow, 
the  great  load  of  new  hay,  all  these  are  legitimate 
themes  for  transport,  but  to  grow  light  hearted  and 
merry  over  baled  hay — who'd  a  thought  it  ?  And  yet 
San  Francisco  has  accomplished  just  this  feat.  A 
few  days  ago  the  San  Francisco  Hay  Association, 
organized  in  April,  1893,  gave  their  first  annual  ban- 
quet. There  were  seventy-five  at  table,  and  included 
in  the  number  were  leading  hay  growers  and  dealers 
from  all  parts  of  the  State.  President  George  P. 
Morrow  presided,  and  also  acted  as  toast  master. 
After  an  excellent  menu  had  been  discussed,  Simon 
Anspacher,  the  retiring  president  of  the  association, 
delivered  his  annual  report  and  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  association. 
Continuing,  he  said: 

Our  association  was  organized  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitatiuj?  the  sale  of  hay  daily  received  by  dealers  in  this 
city,  both  by  cars  and  boats,  and  instituting  u  practical  sys- 
teiHi  commensurate  with  the  business,  that  would  operate  in 
a  fair  and  impartial  manner  toward  all  interested  parties. 
We  have  attained  this  object  through  the  auction  system, 
which  I  consider  the  corner-stone  of  our  institution,  and  I 
urge  strongly  upon  each  and  every  member  to  give  it  his 
warmest  support. 

All  this  was  to  be  expected  and  was  baled  hay  all 
through,  but  afterward  there  came  loose  hay  in  the 
form  of  sentiments  and  songs,  and  a  toast  to  the 
ladies  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  pleasant  affair,  as  any  one  can  appreciate 
after  he  recovers  from  being  startled  at  the  unex- 
pectedness of  it  all.  The  association  proposes  to 
proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  hay  ex- 
change and  other  important  undertakings.  The 
officers  of  the  association  are:  President,  George  P. 
Morrow;  vice-president,  H.  C.  Somers;  secretary, 
Joseph  Majer. 

The  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  Los 
Angeles  reader  asking  for  the 
address  of  some  person  who  will 
sell  Mongolian  pheasants  at  a  price  which  will  permit 
of  their  being  turned  loose  to  increase  the  supply  of 
game  birds,  reminds  us  that  it  is  time  we  had  some 
new  points  as  to  the  character  of  these  birds  as  it 
relates  to  fruit-growers'  interests.  Readers  may  re- 
member the  solemn  warning  given  by  some  of  our 
Oregon  readers  soon  after  the  birds  were  set  free  in 
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that  State.  They  were  said  to  be  vastly  worse  than 
quail  in  vineyards  and  other  small  fruit  enclosures. 
Several  sport  lovers  have  brought  the  pheasants  to 
this  State,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  have  set 
th  em  free.  How  have  they  multiplied  and  how  have 
the}-  behaved  ?  We  presume  our  correspondent 
would  not  care  to  aid  in  their  dissemination  if  they 
prove  a  pest.  We  should  Hke,  therefore,  to  hear 
from  any  reader  not  only  as  to  whether  he  can  price 
the  birds  in  quantity,  but  what  they  are  likely  to 
cost  in  invasion  of  fruit  and  garden  enclosures. 
What  about  this  mongol  ?  Should  it  be  set  free  or 
Japanned  ? 

The  sugar  beets  at  the  Govern- 
ment station  on  Union  island,  in 
the  tules  of  San  Joaquin  county, 
were  not  planted  until  June  1st,  owing  to  lateness  in 
beginning  the  station,  and  little  was  expected  of 
them.  Samples  taken  from  the  ground  December 
15th  and  analyzed  by  Mr.  Jaffa  at  the  University 
laboratory  in  Berkeley  showed  over  fifteen  per  cent 
of  sugar.  This  is  a  very  good  beet  at  any  time, 
and  the  fact  that  such  beets  can  be  sown  on  re- 
claimed tule  lands  as  late  as  June  1st  and  harvested 
m  good  condition  as  late  as  December  15th  shows 
how  long  a  manufacturing  season  can  be  had  in  that 
part  of  California.  This  year,  by  direction  of  Dr. 
Wiley,  who  has  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  sowing  of  beets  will 
begin  in  February  and  continue  until  May,  so  as  to 
demonstrate  yield  and  quality  from  different  dates 
of  planting.  The  sugar  cane  on  Union  island  has 
gone  into  winter  quarters  under  a  light  cover  of 
litter  and  earth,  and  is  expected  to  make  a  good 
large  growth  next  season. 


Veterinary 
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i  r„.„..„,...  The  Veterinary  College  of  the 
University  of  California  is  duly 
open  at  the  corner  of  Fillmore  and 
Post  streets  in  this  city.  At  the  opening  exercises 
last  W^ednesday  Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt,  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  made  the  inaugural  address  and 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  an  institution  of  this  kind 
I  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  the  live 
stock  interests  in  the  State  alone  were  estimated  at 
I  §100,000.000.  W' ith  this  college  it  would  be  possible 
to  show  the  difference  between  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon and  the  unlearned  empiric  known  as  the  "horse 
doctor."  He  then  discoursed  on  the  good  to  human- 
ity that  could  be  accomplished  by  the  thorough  vet- 
erinary, pointing  out  how  the  knowledge  of  the  latter 
could  forestall  the  ravages  of  glanders,  anthrax  and 
other  diseases  of  the  horse.  He  declared  the  college 
opened  as  an  adjunct  of  the  University  of  California. 
Encouraging  addresses  wei-e  made  by  other  speakers. 
The  first  term  is  now  in  progress  and  will  continue 
until  June  29th.  Dr.  Thomas  Bowhill  is  dean  of  the 
facultv,  with  the  following  associates:  A.  E.  Buzard, 
W.  F".  Egan,  F.  A.  Nief.  S.  J.  Fraser,  A.  Auchie 
Cunningham,  Frank  W.  Skaife  and  K.  O.  Steers. 
The  special  lecturers  are  Professors  W.  F.  McNutt, 
William  Watt  Kerr,  Joseph  Le  Conte  and  W.  E. 
Ritter.  We  join  the  projectors  in  the  hope  that  the 
new  institution  will  accomplish  much  for  the  more 
intelligent  and  rational  treatment  of  animal  diseases 
on  this  coast. 

Better  Road  improvement  will  proceed  in 
convention,  and  we  hope  ere  long 
between  the  fences.  Last  Friday 
the  Sacramento  Board  of  Supervisors  unanimously 
voted  to  attend  the  State  Road  Convention,  to  be 
held  in  Sacramento  February  7th.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Morton  has  resolved  to  send  from  Wash- 
ington General  Roy  Stone,  United  States  Engineer 
of  the  Department  of  Road  Inquiry,  to  attend  the 
convention  as  requested  by  invitations  from  Califor- 
nia. All  supervisors  are  delegates,  and  all  county 
surveyors  and  road  engineers:  also  all  colleges, 
scientific  and  commercial  bodies,  municipal  councils 
and  granges  are  entitled  to  send  delegates,  and 
there  are  twentv  at  large  appointed  by  Governor 
Markham,  and  (governor  Budd  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
point t  went  J'  more.  All  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proachirg  convention  have  been  made,  and  there 
should  be  a  large  attendance. 


Roadi. 


Fruit  E.xcliauge 
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The  Convention  of  Fruit  Ex- 
changes is  in  session  at  this  writ- 
ing, and,  as  the  proceedings  are 
private,  we  are  not  able  to  give  full  report.  Those 
present  at  the  convention  say  that  the  feeling  is  ex- 
cellent, and  that  the  meeting  seems  certain  to  result 
in  the  local  Exchanges  assuming  the  support  and 
management  of  the  State  Exchange,  substantially 
as  originally  planned. 

The  National  Pomologlcal  Society 
is  in  session  at  Sacramento  as  the 
Rural  goes  to  pi^pss  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  and  there  is  a  large  attendance  both  of 
Eastern  and  California  fruit  growers.  As  the  exer- 
cises have  only  fairly  begun  at  this  writing,  we  must 
postpone  a  report  of  the  exercises  to  another  week. 


The  Pomo- 
loglcal Society. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


Mr.  Budd  signalized  his  entrance  into  the  G-ov- 
ernorship  last  week  by  an  impressive  renewal  of  his 
campaign  promise  of  economic  reform  in  State 
affairs.  Addressing  the  multitude  who  had  just 
witnessed  his  formal  acceptance  of  office,  he  said  : 
"  Here  in  this  imposing  presence,  I  pledge  my  manhood, 
m-ij  honor  and  the  best  ability  I  am  able  to  exercise  to  its 
faithful  execution."  Following  this  high  declaration, 
the  new  Governor  reviewed  the  situation  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  he  had  made  a  careful  and  intel- 
ligent study  of  State  expenditures.  Our  reckless- 
ness in  public  expenditure,  he  said,  had  hindered 
the  development  of  the  State  not  only  by  consuming 
and  wasting  its  substance  but  by  preventing  settle- 
ment here.  People  of  moderate  and  prudent  char- 
acter, he  said,  accustomed  to  economical  systems, 
naturally  hesitate  to  cast  their  lot  in  a  State  whose 
current  annual  tax  rate  is  equivalent  to  an  assess- 
ment of  between  seven  and  eight  dollars  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  of  its  population.  In  every 
avenue  of  business  activity,  he  pointed  out,  the 
wage  rate  has  persistently  declined,  but  the  affairs 
of  the  State  move  forward  in  the  old  grooves  of 
extravagance  and  profligacy — indeed,  in  recent 
years  things  seemed  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
correction  of  these  evils,  he  pointed  out,  rests  with 
the  Legislature  and  the  G-overnor — and  again  he 
promised  to  do  his  part. 


From  this  basis  Gov.  Budd  proceeded  to  a  review 
of  State  expenditures,  with  significant  comparison 
of  our  own  system  with  the  systems  of  other  States. 
In  point  of  population  California  ranks  twenty- 
second  in  the  list  of  States;  in  the  matter  of  gross 
cost  of  State  government  she  ranks  fourth.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  with  their  immensely 
multiplied  populations,  alone  exceeding  her  in  this 
respect.  In  the  per  capita  cost  of  State  govern- 
ment California  stands  first  on  the  list,  the  average 
cost  in  other  States  being  about  two  dollars  as 
against  her  six  to  eight.  In  the  comparative  cost  of 
prisons,  California,  while  twenty-second  in  popula- 
tion, stands  second  on  the  list;  in  the  comparative 
cost  of  militia  maintenance,  California  stands  fourth 
in  the  list  of  States;  in  the  comparative  cost  of  agri- 
ctiltural  fairs,  California  stands  first;  in  comparative 
cost  of  judiciary,  California  stands  fifth;  in  compara- 
tive cost  of  lunatic  asylums,  California  stands  second. 
This  showing — and  the  Governor  supports  it  with  in- 
disputable figures — is  a  tremendous  indictment,  and 
it  justifies  fully  the  censure  which  the  Governor 
heaps  upon  the  past  administration  of  State  affairs. 
Proceeding  to  details,  he  declared  that  our  asylums 
were  overcrowded  with  persons  who  had  no  business 
to  be  there,  and  the  burden  of  whose  support  had 
been  shunted  off  on  the  State  by  unnatural  relatives 
or  thrifty  local  communities.  He  recommended 
abolishment  of  the  existing  asylum  boards  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  whole  asylum  system  under  a 
single  non-partisan  commission.  In  the  matter  of 
State  prisons  and  reformatories,  he  made  practically 
the  same  recommendation,  declaring  that  a  sys- 
tematic consolidation  in  this  department  would  yield 
a  saving  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
In  the  matter  of  the  several  State  commissions  for 
scientific  and  economic  purposes,  the  Governor's 
recommendations  were  in  line  with  his  views  as  re- 
cently pubUshed.  It  is  his  idea  that  decrease  of  ex- 
penditure and  increase  of  efficiency  might  be  effected 
by  consolidation  and  association  with  the  labors  of 
the  leading  universities  of  the  State.  Concerning 
the  large  expenditure  for  agricultural  fairs  (upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  year),  the 
Governor  says: 

The  agricultural  societies  as  now  managed  are  of  little  or 
no  benefit  to  the  people.  There  is  but  slight  competition  be- 
tween classes  or  sections  and  but  small  rivalry  in  anything 
except  horse-racing.  Three  annual  fairs— one  south  of  Te- 
hachapl,  one  between  that  point  and  Saci-amento  and  one  north 
of  Sacramento — would  serve  better  to  stimulate  a  wholesome 
spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry  than  the  present  plan  of  a  fair 
in  nearly  every  county,  encouraged  by  State  aid.  The  place 
of  meeting  could  be  changed  yearly,  and  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $5000  for  each  would  be  amply  sufficient  in  addition  to 
the  means  provided  by  the  local  directors.  Three  district 
societies  and  one  State  society  would  be  far  better  than  the 
existing  system. 

The  Governor  next  directed  attention  to  the  larger 
leak?  from  the  State  treasury.  The  State,  he 
declared,  administered  its  charities  in  a  way  to  pro- 
mote mendicancy.    The  annual  rharge  for  the  sup- 


port of  orphans  had  grown  in  ten  years  from  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  four  hundred  thousand.  The 
whole  system,  he  thought,  should  be  abolished  since 
there  is  "no  more  reason  why  the  State  should  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  poor  of  local  communi- 
ties than  for  an  appropriation  to  help  along  the  fire 
or  police  departments  of  the  different  towns."  In 
the  matter  of  officials,  the  Governor  thinks  the  State 
service  oversupplied,  and  he  recommends  a  general 
unloading  of  deputies,  attorneys  and  the  like  whose 
pay  makes  a  large  item  in  the  State  rolls,  and  whose 
service,  if  not  an  absolute  fiction,  is  at  least  useless. 
Proceeding  to  constitutional  reforms  and  matters  of 
large  policy,  Gov.  Budd  recommends  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  laws  governing  city  and  county  govern- 
ments to  supersede  our  existing  scheme,  which  is 
designated  as  "  the  most  unjust  and  unequal  special 
legislation  imaginable."  There  should,  he  says,  be 
two  constitutional  amendments  submitted  to  the 
people — one  abolishing  the  clause  making  the  find- 
ings of  one  Railroad  Commission  conclusive  and 
another  requiring  special  qualifications  for  eligibility 
to  the  office.  Many  other  States  accept  none  but 
men  of  special  training  for  this  most  responsible  posi- 
tion. In  some  a  lawyer,  a  man  experienced  in  rail- 
road matters  and  a  business  man,  are  required  to 
constitute  the  commission.  In  California  any  one 
who  can  get  the  nomination  may  run.  The  address 
closed  with  some  further  suggestions  of  reform  Ln 
the  probate  system,  the  tax-collecting  system,  etc. ; 
and  with  the  assurance  that  those  several  recom- 
mendations, if  carried  into  effect,  will  save  the  tax- 
payers of  California  upward  of  one  million  dollars 
per  year — or  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
present  tax  for  State  purposes. 

This  is  hardly  the  time  to  discuss  details;  but  this 
much  the  Rueal  must  declare,  namely,  its  full  and 
hearty  approval  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  new  Gov- 
ernor goes  at  his  work.  He  sees,  apparently,  the 
plight  we  are  in,  and  he  is  disposed,  apparently,  to 
help  us  out  of  it.  But  we  long  ago  learned  the  un- 
wisdom of  too  hasty  judgment.  Budd,  indeed,  prom- 
ises well,  but  the  proof  of  promise  lies  in  performance 
— and  for  that  we  shall  wait  very  hopefully.  In  the 
meantime,  every  citizen  owes  it  to  the  head  of  the 
State  to  give  his  efforts  for  economic  reform  a  patri- 
otic and  hearty  support.  That  sort  of  criticism  and 
obstruction  which  proceeds  from  motives  of  partisan 
advantage  is  contemptible  to  the  last  degree.  As 
those  who  have  read  the  Rueal  know,  it  has  never 
professed  any  enthusiasm  about  Mr.  Budd,  but  it 
will  do  its  best  to  support  any  efforts  he  may  make 
to  reform  our  extravagant  and  absurd  system  of 
State  expenditure.  He  has  a  great  opportunity  for 
public  usefulness  and,  incidentally,  for  honorable 
personal  distinction — and  we  hope  to  see  him  make 
the  most  of  it. 

It  is  a  very  extraordinary  contest  that  is  now  be- 
ing waged  at  Sacramento  for  the  Senatorship.  The 
candidates  aggressively  in  the  field  are  G-eorge  C. 
Perkins  (present  incumbent)  and  M.  H.  De  Young, 
while  Irving  M.  Scott  of  San  Francisco,  J.  H.  Neff 
of  Placer  and  a  dozen  others  are  waiting  round  in 
the  hope  that  lightning  may  strike  them.  Of  the 
eighty-eight  Republican  members,  forty-five — a  bare 
majority — have  pledged  themselves  in  a  so-called 
"caucus"  to  vote  for  Perkins,  but  as  the  other 
forty-three  did  not  go  into  the  meeting  and  decline  to 
consider  themselves  bound  by  its  selection,  Mr.  Per- 
kins can  hardly  be  said  to  be  regularly  the 
caucus  nominee.  Mr.  De  Young's  managers 
claim  that  the  non-caucusing  forty-three  are  solid 
for  him,  but  there  is  nothing  to  demon- 
strate it  and  it  is  not  generally  believed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, practically  true  that  the  Republican  forces  are 
about  evenly  divided  between  the  two  candidates, 
with  the  advantage  both  of  numbers  and  enthusiasm 
decidedly  on  Mr.  Perkins'  side.  The  logical  out- 
come of  such  a  situation  is  a  compromise  upon  a 
third  man,  and  the  opinion  is  very  general  that  this 
will  be  the  finality.  Of  all  the  dark  horses  the  one 
in  whose  chances  there  seems  to  be  the  most  general 
confidence  is  Mr.  Scott.  A  close  observer  at  Sacra- 
mento informs  the  Rural  to-day  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  fight  lies  between  Perkins  and  Scott,  with 
chances  about  even.  It  is  not  believed  that  it 
take  long  to  settle  the  matter  after  the  balloting 
begins,  and  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  is  likely 


to  see  the  end  of  the  struggle.  A  prompt  settlement 
is  certainly  to  be  hoped  for,  since  it  is  of  course  out 
of  the  question  for  the  Legislature  to  get  down  to 
business  while  the  Senatorial  battle  agitates  every- 
body in  and  about  the  Capitol. 

Generally  speaking,  a  United  States  Senatorship 
is  regarded  as  a  thing  of  larger  consequence  than  a 
police  commissionership  of  San  Francisco,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  days  the  latter  has  been  a  much 
more  engrossing  political  interest.  Just  before  Mr. 
Markham  retired  from  the  Governorship  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  M.  A.  Gunst  a  police  commissioner  for 
San  Francisco,  vice  "Col."  Dan  Burns,  resigned; 
and  it  is  putting  it  very  mildly  to  say  that  the  city 
and  state  got  a  shock.  Gunst  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  California.  He  is  in  the  cigar  and 
tobacco  business,  but  he  is  known  not  so  much  as  a 
merchant  as  a  "sport" — one  of  the  "square" 
sort.  He  is  the  friend  and  backer  of  John  L. 
Sullivan;  he  leases  rooms  to  a  gambling  house 
and  is  said  to  be  interested  in  it  as  a  partner;  he  is 
a  member  of  a  firm  of  racing  book-makers  and  holds 
a  proprietary  relation  to  several  well-known  saloons. 
In  short,  Mr.  Gunst  is  in  the  business  of  pandering 
to  vice  in  one  form  or  another  and  is  in  very  close 
association  with  those  things  which  it  is  chiefly  the 
business  of  the  police  to  watch  and  suppress.  Of 
course  his  appointment  to  the  police  commissionship 
was  unspeakably  indecent;  and  it  was  probably  in- 
tended as  an  affront  to  San  Francisco — if  not  by 
Gov.  Markham  at  least  by  Dan  Burns,  whose 
tool  Markham  was.  In  San  Francisco  indignation 
grew  the  more  the  matter  was  thought  over.  On 
last  Saturday  evening  a  public  meeting  of  citizens, 
called  by  the  Mayor,  passed  resolutions  censuring 
Markham  and  calling  upon  Gunst  to  resign.  This 
only  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  agitation— and,  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  Gov.  Budd  on  Tuesday  of  this  week 
issued  an  executive  order  dismissing  Gunst  from 
office  and  immediately  after  commissioned  Mr. 
Stewart  Menzies,  a  highly  respectable  citizen,  as  his 
successor.  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  Governor's 
right  to  do  this,  but  he  is  backed  up  by  an  opinion 
from  the  Attorney-General.  It  is  said  that  Gunst 
will  contest  the  matter  in  the  courts,  but  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  make  his  claim  stick.  The  storm 
has  stirred  up  s<Hne  moral  elements -which  have  too 
long  been  silent  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  this  view 
has  accomplished  some  good. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rural  Press,  after  dis- 
cussing the  Nicarauga  Canal  projeet  somewhat  in  de- 
tail, the  editor  said: 

It  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will,  as  inti- 
mated in  the  news  from  Washington,  "cut  the  Morgan  bill  to 
pieces"  and  in  its  stead  adopt  a  straight  measure  of  Govern- 
ment ownership,  involving  administration  of  the  canal  upon 
considei'ations  of  national  advantage  and  wholly  free  from 
private  and  sinister  Influences.  No  other  polic.y  is  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Government  or  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  the  undertaking.  And  none  other  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  the  country. 

To  this  position  Mr.  M.  T.  Noyes  of  Stockton,  a 
well-known  supporter  of  the  canal  project  and  a 
gentleman  for  whose  opinions  we  have  a  profound 
respect,  takes  serious  exception.  In  a  letter  to  the 
editor  he  expresses  surprise  that  the  Rural  should 
depart  from  what  he  deems  a  common-sense  view  of 
the  matter.  He  recites  the  familiar  facts  that  the 
United  States  has  no  rights  in  Nicarauga  or  Costa 
Rica  to  build  a  canal  or  to  do  anything  else;  that 
these  countries  have  granted  a  concession  to  the 
Maritime  Canal  Company  and  that  this  company  is 
asking  to  guarantee  its  bonds,  etc,  etc.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  says: 

Does  any  one  question  the  company's  right  to  make  the  same 
offer  to  England,  France  or  Germany?  And  does  any  one  be- 
lieve that  if  the  offer  were  made,  that  either  would  not  accept? 
One  would  think  from  the  talk  of  those  who  advocate  Govern- 
ment ownership,  that  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  were  part  of 
United  States  territory.  I  had  always  supposed  that  they 
were  independent  nations,  and  that  for  any  other  nation  to 
acquire  rights  there,  a  treaty  would  have  to  be  negotiated. 
Unless  I  misunderstand  it,  the  whole  matter  amounts  to  just 
this :  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  have  granted  a  concession, 
absolutely,  to  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  to  construct  the 
canal,  and  if  the  company  fulfill  their  part  of  the  contract, 
how  can  they  grant  a  concession  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  to  any  one  else?  We  want  the  canal  and  we  want  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  believe  we  all  ought  to  support  the 
Morgan  bill  as  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

With  all  respect  to  Mr.  Noyes,  we  fail  to 
see  that  his  questions  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  case.  The  facts  are  that  the  United  States 
has  no  rights  or  relations  to  the  canal  project. 
But  there  is^a  universal  feeling  that  the  canal  should 
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be  built,  and  that  when  built  it  should  be  owned  by 
the  United  States.  The  Maritime  Canal  Company 
has  offered  to  take  the  United  States  Government  in 
as  a  partner  if  it  will  provide  the  money  to  carry 
the  scheme  through.  Now,  it  is  this  partnership  to 
which  we  object.  If  the  Government  is  to  put  up 
the  money  to  make  the  canal  it  should  own  and  oper- 
ate it.  The  Rural  is  amonjif  those  who  would  like 
to  see  the  Government  acquire  by  regular  and  legiti- 
mate purchase  all  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
Maritime  Canal  Co..  and  then  build  and  operate  the 
canal.  We  believe  this  would  be  the  best  course  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  heretofore  stated.  We  object 
to  the  Morgan  bill  because  it  seems  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  rather  than 
the  Government,  and  because,  further,  it  would 
establish  the  canal  under  private  ownership,  which 
we  think  would  limit  its  commercial  advantages.  If 
between  these  views  and  Mr.  Noyes'  letter  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  special  connection,  possibly  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  looking  at  the  principles  of  the  matter 
and  he  at  its  details. 


HORTICULTURE. 

More  About  the  California  Walnut. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
January  16,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFOKNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 

for  the  Week  

Eureka  

31.13 

18.18 

Red  Bluff  

18.33 

11.63 

13.43 

60 

40 

Sacramento  

1.30 

16.24 

8.05 

9.SQ 

60 

42 

San  Francisco  

1.24 

16.90 

9.4S 

11.90 

04 

49 

Fresno   

.58 

6.93 

3.16 

5.72 

62 

40 

Los  Angeles  

2.0O 

8.20 

S.83 

9.38 

76 

4S 

i.u 

3.22 

8.15 

4.55 

• 

78 

60 

Yuma  

T 

1.42 

1.42 

1.98 

74 

46 

Gleanings. 

A  Palermo  orange  grower  informs  the  Rijkai,  that  an  un- 
scrupulous buyer  has  shipped  out  large  quantities  of  Palermo 
oranges,  falsely  branded  "Redlands,"  one  month  before  the 
Redlands  product  was  ripe.  Complaint  is  made  because  this 
practice  is  in  itself  a  fraud  and  because,  further.  It  prevents 
Palermo  from  gaining  the  reputation  for  earliness  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  her. 

Ix  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there  is  an  unusual  de- 
mand for  picliUng  olives  this  sea.son.  Good  price.s  are  paid, 
and  it  is  thought  there  will  be  few  left  for  oil.  The  crop  is 
estimated  at  3.50,000  gallons.  This  will  bring  a  goodly  sum  in- 
to the  coffers  of  our  southern  friends,  which  is  most  gratify- 
ing when  many  approach  any  sort  of  production  so  gingerly. 
Aside  from  their  crop  of  townsites,  the  people  below  Tehach- 
api  aim  to  grow  what  there  is  a  call  for  and  they  strike  it 
pretty  well. 

Local  co-operation  among  fruit  growers  continues  to  be  a 
very  live  interest  in  the  southern  counties.  The  Pomona 
Progress  says:  The  deciduous  fruit  grovrers  held  another 
meeting  on  Monday  to  further  consider  the  question  of  form- 
ing an  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  orange  gi-owers. 
There  were  thirty  or  more  present  from  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict between  Azusa  and  Cucamonga.  The  sentiment  was 
unanimous  in  favor  of  forming  a  general  organization  to  in- 
clude the  same  territory  as  the  San  Antonio  Fruit  Exchange. 
Another  meeting  will  be  held  here  on  January  21st. 

Hog  stealing  appears  to  be  a  profitable  and  growing  indus- 
try in  the  upper  San  Joaquin  country.  The  Tulare  RriiisUr 
says:  "  Among  the  ranchers  who  have  been  despoiled  are 
John  Stokes,  who  lost  .50  head;  Mr.  Allen,  who  lives  near  the 
Coggeshall  place,  is  out  .3.5  (all  he  had  I :  John  Mitchell  lost  14 
or  15;  Morehead  and  Carmichael,  14  altogether;  George 
Bertch,  4.5:  and  a  number  have  missed  1,  2  or  .3.  These  lots 
have  been  taken  mostly  within  the  past  three  or  four  mouths. 
Added  to  hogs,  there  have  been  stolen  harness,  saddles,  vari- 
ous kinds  of  tools,  etc.  The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  lost  some 
property  from  thieving  and  has  had  a  detective  at  work 
whose  investigations  led  from  ties  into  the  hog-stealing  busi- 
ness." 

A  DISPATCH  from  Pomona,  date  of  8th  inst.,  says:  "The 
olive  crop  of  southern  California  is  being  harvested  now,  and 
is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  several  years.  In  Pomona 
valley,  where  olives  have  been  made  a  specialty,  the  crop  is 
the  best  yet  known.  The  total  olive  crop  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  estimated  at  2.50,000  gallons.  Of  this,  Santa  Barbara 
county  produces  70,000  gallons  and  Pomona  valley  40,000.  A 
feature  of  the  industry  this  season  is  the  fact  that  more 
orders  from  wholesale  fruit  dealers  and  hotel  and  restaurant 
keepers  in  the  East  havp  been  received  already  than  have 
ever  been  known  in  any  one  season.  It  Is  thought  that  there 
will  be  Buch  a  demand  for  pickled  olives  that  few  will  remain 
for  use  in  roakint'  olive  oil.  Prices  so  far  are  high  for  pickled 
I'livc.H. 


paying  crops  in 


To  THE  Editor: —  My  communication  on  the  Cali- 
fornia walnut  seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by 
Dr.  Gunther.  The  point  that  I  wished  to  bring  out 
was  the  quality  of  the  California  nuts  shipped  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  the  only  district  that 
has  made  a  regular  business  of  nut  growing  and  that 
has  a  crop  in  carload  lots.  The  question  is.  How  do 
the  importers  and  wholesalers  rate  the  California 
soft  .shell  walnut  in  comparison  with  the  Grenoble  ? 
This  rating  determines  the  price  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  Eastern  market,  and  it  was  the  lower  valuation 
put  upon  the  California  soft  shell  that  I  brought  at- 
tention to,  not  as  to  whether  the  various  kinds  of 
walnut  trees  would  grow  and  bear 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

In  1891  I  submitted  samples  of  these  soft  shells 
to  the  brokers  here  and  I  was  informed  that  they 
were  not  equal  to  the  Grenoble  (Mayette),  and  the 
brokers  rated  them  with  the  ordinary  French  and 
Chili  nuts,  and  they  would  bring  about  the  same 
price.  The  samples  of  large  second-generation  Pr«- 
parturiens  and  Chaberte  were  the  first  California 
nuts  the  brokers  said  they  had  seen  at  that  time 
that  compared  favorably  with  the  best  imported 
nuts;  and  from  that  information  I  have  since  planted 
alternately  with  trees  and  vines  1000  Mayette, 
second-generation  Pr«parturiens  and  Chaberte 
trees.  As  these  trees  are  all  young,  I  am  far  from 
being  disappointed  in  my  venture,  as  I  have  yet  to 
learn  whether  they  will  bear  equal  to  the  same  kind 
of  trees  I  saw  bearing  in  Nevada  county  last  fall. 

Mr.  West  of  Stockton  wrote  me  in  1892  that  he 
had  had  good  results  from  the  Mayette.  In  central 
California  nearly  all  counties  report  a  few  acres  of 
bearing  walnut  trees,  but  as  to  the  varieties  or 
whether  any  one  has  planted  for  a  regular  business, 
the  same  as  has  been  done  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  old  Los  Angeles 
nut  has  been  planted  more  or  less  and  it  was  a  fail- 
ure. Man}'  Prsparturien  aud  French  trees  of  in- 
ferior variety  have  been  set  out,  and  the  results  from 
these  trees  would  be  misleading. 

The  Doctor  says  that  Mr.  Cooper  dug  up  his  wal- 
nut trees.  Can  he  tell  us  what  variety  they  were  ? 
This  is  very  important,  before  determining  whether 
the  location  or  soil  had  anything  to  do  with  their 
failure.  I  am  under  the  impression,  from  what  I 
have  read  of  Mr.  Cooper's  place,  that  he  had  planted 
largely  to  the  old  Los  Angeles  nut.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  if  the  Mayette  trees  that  have  been 
grown  at  Rivera,  bear  nuts  up  to  the  standard;  if 
so,  they  can  be  sold  here  in  competition  with  the 
Grenoble.  Or  was  the  soft  shell  given  the  prefer- 
ence because  the  trees  grow  faster  and  bear  earlier 
and  heavier  crops  ? 

Information  which  I  have  been  able  to  get  in  New 
York  this  week  about  the  present  crop  of  California 
nuts  sold  here,  only  confirms  what  I  said  before — the 
soft  shell  is  not  equal  to  the  Mayette.  A  good  many 
brokers  bought  California  nuts  this  year  under  the 
agreement  that  they  would  equal  the  Grenobles. 
They  were  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  the  nuts 
aud  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  I  take  a  certain  pride 
in  California's  products  and  consider  it  my  State, 
and  when  I  am  told  that  California  cannot  grow  wal- 
nuts equal  to  the  Grenoble,  I  rather  differ,  as  I 
claim  it  is  because  the  true  Mayette  has  not  been 
given  a  show. 

Sulphuring  the  nuts  as  done  by  some  of  the  French 
and  California  growers  is  bad,  as  it  seems  to  injure 
their  keeping  quality.  The  Grenoble,  they  claim,  is 
naturally  a  bright-shelled  nut.  The  Mayette  nut  is 
grown  in  the  southeast  of  France,  in  the  foothills  of 
the  province  of  Isere,  of  which  Grenoble  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  and  shipping  point,  150  miles  inland  from 
the  Mediterranean,  with  a  climate  very  likely  not  in- 
fluenced by  fogs  which  are  thought  necessary  to 
make  the  California  trees  bear;  now  is  it  not  this 
damper  air  of  western  France  and  the  California 
coast  that  makes  sulphuring  of  the  shells  necessary 
in  order  to  have  them  look  bright  like  the  Grenobles  ? 
I  find  the  Grenobles  here  mixed  with  inferior  nuts, 
which  is  done  either  before  shipping  or  after  arrival. 

This  year  the  French  crop  was  short  and  the  ordi- 
nary French  nuts  are  quoted  at  9i  cents  here,  an  ad- 
vance of  two  or  three  cents  over  the  average  price; 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  short  crop  that  more  Cali- 
fornia nuts  were  bought  in  the  East  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  good  many  brokers  speculated  in  them, 
paying  8  cents  in  California  and  costing  10  cents 
here.  The  brokers  thought  that  the  California  nuts 
were  equal  to  the  Grenoble  which  was  selling  here  at 
a  price  that  would  allow  a  profit,  but  upon  delivery 
they  found  that  the  California  nuts  were  of  the  same 
grade  as  the  ordinary  French  nuts,  quoted  at  about 
9J  cents;  and  instead  of  making  a  profit  upon  their 
purchase,  they  were  lucky  to  come  out  even,  some 
losing  on  their  venture.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
California  soft  shell  is  all  right,  but  it  will  be  found 


that  the  same  will  never  sell  for  the  price  the  May- 
ette does  in  the  East.    Any  one  who  has  compared 
the  two  nuts  can  easily  see  why.       C.  L.  Healt 
New  York,  Jan.  4,  1894. 


Olive  Growing  in  Southern  California. 

By  JoHX  S.  Calkixs  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  at  the  recent  Farmers' 
Institute,  Azusa. 

In  complying  with  your  request  to  contribute  a 
paper  upon  the  outlook  of  olive  culture  in  California, 
I  will  aim  to  treat  the  subject  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  divesting  myself  as  far  as  possible  of  en- 
thusiasm, as  that  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a 
safe  factor  to  enter  into  a  business  proposition. 
Still,  a  wise  man  has  said  that  "Enthusiasm  is  the 
genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth  accomplishes  no  vic- 
tories without  it."  We  are  told  that  the  difference 
between  riding  a  hobbj'  and  riding  a  hobby  horse  is 
that  you  get  off  the  horse,  but  never  get  off  the 
hobby.  You  will  understand  how  this  is  emphasized 
in  my  case  when  I  state  that,  following  a  natural  in- 
clination, I  engaged  in  the  work  of  propagating  trees 
early  in  life,  which  has  been  zealously  continued  up 
to  the  present  time.  Since  1878  my  work  has  been 
in  this  county,  and  for  the  past  six  years  confined  to 
the  olive.  I  trust  my  love  for  the  pursuit  will  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  the  enthusiasm  which  has  been  im- 
puted to  me,  and  which  I  think  is  pardonable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  always  manage  to  suppress  the 
major  part  of  it  while  discussing  the  subject. 

The  question  arises:  Are  the  conditions  here  fa- 
vorable to  the  production  of  the  fruit  ?  The  many 
object  lessons  throughout  the  State  in  the  shape  of 
bountiful  crops  of  olives  answer  that  satisfactorily. 
It  is  in  evidence  that  trees  are  in  bearing  this  sea- 
son which  were  planted  by  the  Mission  Fathers  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  I  know  of  trees  in  this 
neighborhood  that  bore  a  crop  this  year  which  were 
planted  as  yearlings  in  1891.  I  have  in  mind  at  this 
time  a  young  olive  orchard  in  this  valley  of  some 
fifteen  acres,  the  yield  of  which  this  year  is  estimated 
at  8000  to  10,000  gallons.  Still,  persons  continue  to 
assert  that  the  olive  does  not  bear.  Such  false  as- 
sertions tend  to  retard  the  industry  and  do  harm. 
I  will  mention  a  case  in  point.  About  fourteen  years 
ago  a  friend  of  mine  procured  olive  cuttings  with  a 
view  of  raising  an  orchard,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his 
friends  from  doing  so,  however.  He  planted  a 
number,  thinking  that  the  trees  they  might  produce 
would  make  hitching  posts  at  least.  Several  of  them 
grew  into  trees  and  have  been  in  bearing  for  years. 
One  season  one  of  them  bore  fifty  gallons.  His  of- 
ficious friends  succeeded  in  steering  him  clear  of  a 
competency,  which  but  for  them  he  might  now  be 
enjoying.  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  matter  that  the  conditions  in  this 
State  are  specially  favorable  to  the  production  of 
large  crops  of  olives,  and  that  the  trees  come  into 
bearing  several  years  younger  than  they  do  in  Eu- 
rope. If  the  trees  become  unfruitful,  or  come  to 
bear  every  other  j'ear  only,  it  may  be  attributed  to 
the  black  scale  or  to  neglect  of  rational  annual  prun- 
ing more  than  to  any  inherent  defect  or  character- 
istic of  the  tree.  By  spraying  my  trees  annually 
with  the  rosin  wash  at  an  expense  of  less  than  ten 
cents  per  tree,  I  have  kept  them  clean  and  they 
have  not  suffered  in  the  least  degree  from  scale.  It 
is  believed  that  the  ladybirds  which  have  so  com- 
pletely ridded  olive  and  orange  orchards  of  black 
scale  in  Santa  Barbara  county  will  be  in  time  equally 
eflBcient  throughout  the  State  Olive  trees  bear 
their  fruit  on  wood  made  the  previous  season,  and 
the  bearing  branches  in  two  or  three  years  become 
partly  or  wholly  unfruitful;  so  the  rational  method 
of  treatment  is  to  remove  annually  the  unfruitful 
branches,  having  had  in  view  in  the  previous  pruning 
the  retaining  and  promotion  of  new  fruit-bearing 
wood  to  take  their  places. 

The  next  question  is:  Can  the  product  be  sold  at 
a  profit  ?  Up  to  this  time  the  yearly  output  has 
melted  away  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  being 
placed  upon  the  market  it  is  practically  consumed. 
The  stores  here  in  Pomona  pay  the  growers  this  year 
seventy-five  cents  per  gallon  for  No.  1  pickles,  and 
persons  who  buy  olives  from  the  growers  to  convert 
into  pickles  pay  five  cents  per  pound,  which  is  about 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon;  but  most  of  the  growers 
put  up  their  own  fruit.  As  a  paying  crop,  the  olive 
stands  at  least  on  an  equal  footing  with  any  other 
fruit  crop.  Even  the  great  returns  which  have  been 
sometimes  realized  from  the  orange  can  be  paralleled 
by  the  olive.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  demand 
will  keep  pace  with  the  supply.  Olive-growing 
countries  are  olive-consuming  countries.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pomona,  where  pickled  olives  may  be  con- 
venientlj'  procured  for  a  short  time  each  year,  they 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  general  use,  the  de- 
mand for  them  growing  with  their  use.  The  do- 
mestic output  as  yet  is  so  limited  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  people  ot  this  State  ever  have  seen  a  Cali- 
fornia pickled  olive.  When  the  masses  throughout 
the  State  can  procure  them,  the  quantity  required 
to  meet  the  home  demand  will  be  enormous. 

In  the  matter  of  olive  oil  the  supply  has  never  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  which  is  yearly  in- 
creasing. The  fear  that  pure  olive  oil  will  be  dis- 
placed by  cottonseed  oil  is  groundless.  It  is  no  more 
likely  to  occur  than  that  oleomargarine  will  super- 
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sede  butter.  There  is  an  industry  springing  up  on 
this  coast  which  will  i-equire  olive  oil  in  large  quan- 
tity. I  allude  to  the  canning  of  the  genuine  sardines 
with  which  the  waters  of  our  shores  abound.  Cali- 
fornia is  expected  to  come  to  the  front  on  this  com- 
bination. 

It  is  stated  that  the  annual  olive  product  of  Italy 
is  equal  in  value  to  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  this 
country.  In  compliment  to  our  climate,  California  is 
called  the  Italy  of  America.  With  our  favorable 
conditions,  may  we  not  reasonably  expect  that  some 
day  we  will  be  her  peer  in  olive  production  ? 

T  learn  from  the  Treasury  Department  at  Wash- 
ington that  in  1893  this  country  imported  more  than 
half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  pickled  olives,  nearly 
a  million  dollars'  worth  of  alleged  olive  oil  and  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  sardines.  These 
goods  find  their  way  into  the  stores  even  here  in  Po- 
mona— an  olive-growing  center— but  they  cannot  be 
sold  while  the  home  goods  are  to  be  had.  The 
European  pickled  olives  are  put  upon  our  markets  in 
a  green  state  and  are  unfit  for  food,  and  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  foreign  oil  is  shamefully  adulterated. 
Owing  to  these  facts,  the  imported  goods  have  not 
come  into  such  general  use  as  they  otherwise  would 
have  done.  Competing  with  Europe  in  the  markets 
of  this  country,  we  will  offer,  as  the  supply  increases, 
our  mature,  nutritious  pickled  olives  and  our  pure 
olive  oil  raised  within  our  borders  on  cheap  acres  of 
virgin  fertility  against  her  inferior  product  grown  on 
her  high-priced  worn-out  lands,  and  the  issue  will  be 
in  our  favor. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  do  not  assume  to 
be  master  of  my  subject,  being  aware  of  my  inability 
to  present  adequately  the  advantages  of  olive  cul- 
ture, nor  do  I  claim  to  be  able  to  shed  much  light 
upon  it;  but  as  we  are  only  fairly  entering  upon  a 
great  industry,  I  am  willing  at  least  to  carry  a  lan- 
tern that  those  new  in  the  work  may  gather  a  little 
light.   

Objections  to  the  St.  Ambroise  Apricot. 


To  THE  Editor:—!  have  fifty  or  sixty  St.  Ambroise 
apricot  trees  in  my  orchard  and  do  not  like  them 
very  much  and  would  like  your  advice.  I  dry  most 
of  my  fruit  and  want  them  for  that  use  especially. 
The  apricot  is  whitish  around  the  pit  and  shows  this 
when  dried  even  after  a  good  sulphuring.  This  ap- 
pearance injures  the  sale.  Is  it  a  characteristic  of 
the  fruit  or  is  it  because  the  trees  are  young  (six 
years  old)  ? 

The  fruit  is  also  liable  to  drop  pretty  heavily  be- 
.  fore  maturing.  Will  this  pass  away  with  age,  or 
-  would  you  advise  me  to  graft  my  St.  Ambroise 
trees  ?  Robt.  W.  Burgess. 

Danville,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 

We  fear  the  trouble  complained  of  attaches  to  the 
variety  and  not  to  the  age  of  the  trees.  A  six-year- 
old  apricot  tree  which  has  been  well  raised  is  old 
enough  to  behave  itself.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  apricots  which  do  not  have  good  character  around 
the  pit — some  are  lacking* in  color  in  that  part  of  the 
pulp;  others  assume  an  undesirable  darkness.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  other  growers  conclude 
about  the  St.  Ambroise.  It  is  only  about  six  years 
since  it  began  to  be  largely  planted,  consequently  its 
local  points  are  not  well  known.  Will  not  many 
growers  who  have  handled  it  tell  us  if  they  have 
found  the  objectionable  points  Mr.  Burgess  men- 
tions, and  what  are  their  conclusions  of  the  variety 
generally  ?  Such  information  will  doubtless  be  ac- 
ceptable to  many  growers. 

San  Joaquin  Oranges. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  send  you  down  a  limb  which  the 
wind  broke  off  one  of  our  orange  trees.  There  are 
thirty-two  fair  sized  oranges  on  it.  They  are  not 
ripe  yet,  but  I  did  not  think  that  many  people  knew 
we  were  raising  oranges  in  San  Joaquin  county,  so  I 
send  this  down  to  make  known  the  fact.  We  have 
five  acres  of  five-year-old  trees  with  a  crop  of  fruit 
on  every  tree  almost  as  heavy  as  this  sample  branch. 
We  have  five  acres  of  two-year-old  trees  also.  The 
frost  has  never  hurt  the  trees  or  fruit  yet.  This  or- 
chard of  320  acres  was  owned  and  planted  by  the  old 
W.  R.  Strong  Co.  of  Sacramento,  but  is  owned  now 
by  the  Acampo  Orchard  Co.  I  am  superintendent, 
and  have  been  since  the  land  was  purchased  from 
Senator  Langford  seven  years  ago.        R.  AdAiMS. 

Acampo,  Cal. 

The  heavily  laden  branch  arrived  in  good  condition 
and  was  as  Mr.  Adams  has  described  it.  We  dis- 
played it  prominently  in  our  business  cilfice  for  sev- 
eral days,  where  it  bore  testimony  to  the  citrus 
adaptabilities  of  San  Joaquin  county. 

A  KivERsiDE  .MAN  says  he  has  kept  oranges  in  good  condition 
for  eating  since  last  April  by  packing  them  in  dry  sand.  Sev- 
eral varieties  of  oranges  were  picked  near  Pomona  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  that  had  hung  on  the  trees  all  summer  and  were 
still  In.  good  condition.,-  they  will  not  always  retain  their 
freshness  so  well.' 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Mr.  Craw's  Latest  Report  on  the  Rhizobiids. 


Alexander  Craw,  quarantine  officer  and  entomolo- 
gist of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  has  just 
submitted  a  report  on  the  colonization  in  this  State 
of  parasites  and  beneficial  insects,  particularly  the 
Australian  ladybug,  Rldzohim  ventralis.  In  view  of 
the  great  interest  in  this  subject  among  orchardists, 
who  hope  to  escape  scale  insect  injuries  by  the  aid  of 
these  friendly  insects,  we  give  Mr.  Craw's  report  in 
full,  as  follows: 

Considering  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather  just  previous  to  the  examination, 
I  believe  we  can  look  for  good  results  during  the  com- 
ing summer  when  the  weather  will  be  more  propi- 
tious. In  the  experience  of  Mr.  Ellwood  Cooper  with 
the  original  colony  of  this  ladybird,  it  was  over  a 
year  before  they  increased  in  numbers,  and  about 
seventeen  months  before  he  sent  out  colonies.  A 
number  of  very  strong  colonies  were  liberated  around 
Pomona,  in  the  latter  part  of  last  September  and 
early  in  October.  On  December  11th,  in  company 
with  John  Scott,  county  horticultural  commissioner, 
and  Inspector  James  Loney,  I  inspected  several  or- 
chards in  Pomona,  which  showed  indifferent  but  not 
discouraging  results,  for  in  most  instances  the  trees 
are  very  large  and  the  plantations  are  extensive,  so 
that  even  if  1,000,000  winged  beetles  had  been 
liberated  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  them  a  few  days 
later.  In  all  places  visited  we  found  evidence  of  the 
beetles  or  larvae  and  a  cleaner  condition  of  the  trees. 

In  Mr.  Packard's  olive  orchard  the  beetles  and 
larvae  had  spread  from  the  tree  where  the  colony 
was  placed.  Here  we  found  larvae  of  various  sizes, 
from  very  small  to  fully  developed  specimens  about 
ready  to  change  into  chrysalis.  At  Mr.  Alfred 
Wright's  olive  orchard  we  found  beetles  and  lar- 
vae of  Rhizohms  ventralis,  aiso  a  few  larvae  of  Rhi'- 
zobius  debilis.  The  black  scale  had  done  considerable 
injury  to  the  small  inside  twigs,  but  is  not  so  plenti- 
ful now.  Mr.  Loney  reported  to  me  that  the  Rhizo- 
bius  ventralis  larvae  were  numerous  in  his  orchard 
about  one  month  previously.  It  was  from  this  or- 
chard that  Mr.  Scott  sent  the  parasitized  ladybird 
larvfe  that  I  reported  to  you  on  November  9th.  Af- 
ter an  examination  of  the  orchard  I  feel  convinced 
that  they  are  young  Exocliomus,  and  not  centralis,  be- 
cause the  larvae  are  only  found  attached  to  the 
trunks  and  under  side  of  the  branches,  a  position 
that  the  latter  species,  even  when  very  numerous  in 
your  orchards,  never  selected.  At  this  and  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  Mr.  Wright's  orchard  I  collected  the 
larvae  of  the  Rhizohius  ventralis  in  order  to  determine 
if  they,  too,  are  subject  to  the  attack  of  internal 
parasites,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  indication  that  such 
is  the  case.  I  will  raise  them  until  they  pass  through 
the  larva  form.  The  mature  beetle  is  not  subject  to 
the  attack  of  this  internal  parasite,  so  I  will  secure 
larvae  of  the  Rhizohius  centralis  at  different  seasons 
in  order  to  fully  determine  if  they  are  parasitized. 

On  December  12th,  with  Messrs.  Collins  and  Mus- 
cott,  horticultural  commissioners  of  San  Bernardino 
county,  I  visited  the  olive  orchard  of  Supervisor  I.  E. 
Lord,  at  Cucamonga,  where  I  placed  a  colony  of 
nearly  5000  beetles  on  September  20th  last.  This  or- 
chard was  in  a  very  serious  condition  when  the  lady- 
birds were  liberated,  nearlj'  every  leaf  was  covered 
with  young  black  scale,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  very 
desirable  location  for  a  strong  colony.  During  our 
examination  a  strong  wind  prevailed  and  our  search 
was  not  very  successful,  but  an  inspection  of  the 
trees  revealed  the  fact  that  hardly  a  scale  remained 
alive.  At  the  time  that  this  colony  was  placed,  an- 
other of  about  5000  beetles  was  put  in  the  Dwinelle 
olive  orchard  at  the  head  of  Euclid  avenue,  North 
Ontario.  This  orchard  was  in  a  more  serious  con- 
dition than  Mr.  Lord's,  but  at  the  present  is  as  free 
from  live  scales. 

At  Mr.  W.  C.  Farlow's  orange  grove  at  North  On- 
tario, where  cononies  of  the  Rhizubms  ventralis  were 
placed  last  fall,  we  could  find  very  little  scale.  This 
orchard  had  also  been  very  badly  infested.  Mr.  Col- 
lins believes  that  the  freedom  of  these  orchards  from 
scale  must  be  attributed  to  heat  after  the  young 
scales  hatched,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  had  no 
hot  days  since  the  ladybirds  were  liberated.  A  tem- 
perature of  105°  to  110°  is  necessary  to  kill  the  larvae 
of  the  black  scale.  As  the  scale  is  alive  in  several 
orchards  at  Ontario,  Pomona  and  Riverside,  where 
the  climatic  conditions  were  unquestionably  similar, 
to  some  other  cause  than  heat  is  attributable  the 
disappearance  of  the  scale  in  those  orchards.  It  is 
claimed  that  several  other  orchards  are  equally  free 
that  were  formerly  infested  with  scale,  and  where  no 
ladybirds  were  placed,  but  the  fact  that  none  were 
put  in  these  orchards  does,  not  prove  that  they  did 
not  reach  thei-e  themselves.  In  a  former  report  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  found  the  larvae  of 
Rhizobins  ventralis  at  least  one  mile  in  a  direct  lino 
from  where  a  colony  was  turned  out,  a  low  range  of 
hills  intervening  in  this  instance.  Inspectors  Luney 
and  Pease  each  called  my  attention  to  orange  trees 
containing  beetles  and  larvae,  one  orchard  in  Pomona 
and  the  other  across  the  line  in  San  Bernardino 
county. 

A' colony  dl  Rhizohius  ventralis  was  placed  in  the 


Centenela  orchard  at  Inglewood  on  September  23d, 
and  upon  examination  of  the  trees  December  14th  I 
found  larvae  from  very  small  to  nearly  full  grown. 

I  visited  San  Diego  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  De- 
cember, and  with  W.  R.  Gunnis,  county  horticultural 
commissioner,  inspected  several  places  where  colo- 
nies were  put.  The  ladybirds  have  got  a  start  here, 
and  several  orchards  show  their  good  work.  The 
home  orchard  of  Hon.  Frank  A.  Kimball  that  was  so 
seriously  infested  one  year  ago  is  now  clean,  and  Mr. 
Kimball  has  distributed  a  great  many  colonies  of 
ladybirds  to  his  neighbors.  We  visited  an  olive  or- 
chard about  three  miles  from  Mr.  Kimball's,  where 
Mr.  Gunnis  placed  a  strong  colony  about  six  days 
previously.  The  twigs  of  these  trees  as  well  as  the 
leaves  were  completely  covered  with  young  black 
scales.  This  will  be  a  good  orchard  in  which  to  col- 
lect ladybirds  the  coining  summer,  as  there  is  an 
abundance  of  food  for  them. 

On  December  23d  I  visited  an  orange  orchard  in 
Ventura  county  with  J.  P.  Mclntyre,  county  horti- 
cultural commissioner.  A  colony  of  Rhizohius  ven- 
tralis was  placed  in  this  orchard  in  October,  1893, 
and  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found  for  over  a  year, 
when  they  showed  up,  and  on  my  visit  the  larvae  as 
well  as  beetles  were  plentiful,  besides  a  few  Rhizohius 
(lihilis.  Mr.  Mclntyre  reports  the  beetles  and  larvae 
as  numerous  in  more  interior  districts  upon  lemon, 
apricot  and  olive  trees. 

On  December  26th,  with  Judson  House,  county 
horticultural  commissioner,  I  inspected  an  orchard 
at  Riverside,  where  I  liberated  a  colony  of  Rhizohius 
ventralis  on  September  21st  and  found  the  larvae  in 
various  stages  and  on  a  number  of  trees  away  from 
where  the  colony  was  placed. 

The  orchards  of  M.  C.  Heminway  and  Chas.  R. 
Hails,  near  Goleta,  Santa  Barbara  county,  were 
colonized  in  September,  1893;  and  during  September 
and  October,  1894,  Prof.  T.  N.  Snow  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara collected  from  these  and  adjoining  orchards 
thousands  of  these  beneficial  insects  and  distributed 
them  throughout  his  county  and  also  sent  several 
large  colonies  to  other  districts.  At  present  these 
orchards  are  free  from  scale. 

Your  own  orchards  are  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  great  value  of  these  ladybirds.  The  constant 
warfare  against  the  scale,  representing  an  annual 
expenditure  of  from  $3000  to  $5000  in  your  orchards 
alone,  is  now  saved  and  your  trees  already  show  in- 
creased vigor.  During  the  time  I  collected  the 
Rhizohius  ventralis  in  your  orchard,  the  beetles  were 
as  plentiful  as  I  ever  saw  the  Vedalia  card inalis  •when 
the  cottony  cushion  scale  was  being  suppressed  by 
that  beetle.  Over  1,000,000  Rhizohii  have  been  col- 
lected in  your  orchai'ds  and  distributed  throughout 
the  State,  which  will  in  a  short  time  save  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  orchardists,  besides  increasing  the 
vigor  and  productiveness  of  their  trees. 

I  also  examined  the  "steel-blue  ladybird"  {Orcus 
chalybeus)  colony  at  Los  Angeles.  While  this  lady- 
bird does  not  increase  so  rapidly,  nevertheless  it  has 
done  very  good  work.  The  lemon  and  orange  trees 
where  they  were  placed  now  present  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  growth  and  freedom  from  red  scale. 
The  beetles  appear  to  be  as  plentiful  in  an  adjoining 
orchard.  The  months  of  June  and  July  are  when  this 
beetle  shows  up  in  greatest  numbers.  I  would  ad- 
vise that  they  be  not  disturbed  for  at  least  another 
season. 


THE  FIELD. 


Alfalfa  in  Colusa  County. 


J.  B.  De  Jarnette,  Colusa.— 1  have  had  eleven  years' 
experience  with  alfalfa,  and  have  about  100  acres 
bordering  on  the  Sacramento  river.  The  soil  ranges 
in  depth  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  rests  on  a  clay 
subsoil,  while  water  is  reached  at  a  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet.  In  sinking  two  wells  on  my 
place,  the  soil  was  found  as  follows:  First  twelve 
feet,  decomposed  vegetable  matter;  four  feet  of 
quicksand;  four  feet  of  clay  loam;  four  feet  ol  hardpan; 
sixteen  feet  of  yellow  clay;  six  feet  of  hardpan;  two 
feet  of  black  sand,  and,  at  forty-eight  feet,  coarse 
gravel.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized — 
the  finer  the  better — after  plowing  at  least  twelve 
inches  deep,  and  then  seeded  with  not  less  than 
twenty-five  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  I  have  had 
the  best  results  from  sowing  in  the  early  fall,  im- 
mediately after  the  first  rains,  using  the  "Gem" 
seeder,  harrowing  in  with  very  light  harrow,  and 
rolling  the  ground  well.  The  first  crop  is  usually 
quite  weedy,  and  of  little  value,  but  the  second  is 
better,  producing  one  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  to  the 
acre,  if  the  stand  is  good.  Stock  of  all  kinds  should 
be  kept  off  the  first  year.  There  is  no  danger  here 
of  winterkilling,  and  by  the  second  year  the  full  yield 
is  realized.  The  length  of  time  the  plant  continues 
vigorous  depends  on  the  treatment.  If  pastured  ex- 
tensively, it  will  require  to  he  reseeded  in  from  five 
to  eight  years;  but  otherwise  it  may  go  considerably 
longer.  I  invariably  obtain  three  crops  a  year, 
averaging  per  acre  for  the  first  two  and  one  half,  and 
the  others  one  and  one  half  to  two  tons.  I  irrigate 
only  in  the  winter,  when  the  river  is  bank  full,  and  I 
can  turn  in  water  from  it.  Alfalfa  produces  the 
best  results  with  irrigation  after  each  cutting,  and 
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in  that  case  there  are  tive  to  seven  cuttings  obtain- 
able, where  with  winter  flooding  I  secure  the  three 
jnly.  I  mow  for  hay  as  soon  as  the  bloom  begins  to 
develop,  raking  in  the  afternoon  following  the  morn- 
ing cutting,  commence  hauling  about  the  third  day 
after,  and  then  put  in  the  bai-n  with  plenty  of  salt. 
The  third  crop  is  given  the  preference  for  seed,  and 
is  harvested  when  the  plant  is  well  matured.  I  let 
it  cure  in  the  windrows  and  haul  to  the  thrasher, 
handling  as  little  as  possible.  The  common  yield  of 
seed  is  from  100  pounds  up,  and  according  to  the 
stand.  The  cost  of  my  hay,  on  laud  worth  .*100  to  $150 
per  acre,  does  not  exceed  $2  per  ton.  and  it  sells  for 
from  $5  to  $S,  while  seeds  brings  from  eight  to  sLx- 
teen  cents  per  pound.  The  hay  after  thrashing  is  of 
little  value.  The  pasturage  is  unquestionably  the 
most  profitable  1  have  ever  had  any  experience  with, 
supporting  more  stock  of  any  kind  to  the  acre  than 
any  other  forage  plant.  In  early  spring,  cattle  are 
likely  to  bloat  on  the  rank  alfalfa,  but  after  the  first 
of  June  I  have  had  no  trouble.  There  is  no  special 
difiBculty  in  ridding  land  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly as  good  for  fertilizing  as  red  clover  or  any 
other  plant. 

C.  P.  Wilfton,  Gntuil  Isliiml. — I  have  had  twelve 
years'  experience  growing  alfalfa,  with  sixty  acres,  |  mare, 
on  upland  with  loam  surface,  the  subsoil  being  also  a 
.    sandy  loam.    Water  is  found  at  twenty  feet.  In 
summer,  the  soil  is  dry  to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  In 
preparing  ground,  it  should  be  well  pulverized;  use 
fifteen  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  broadcast,  in  early 
fall.    Mow  often,  to  keep  the  weeds  down.    If  irri- 
gated in  summer,  two  or  three  tons  of  hay  can  be  cut 
the  first  year:  if  not  irrigated,  only  one  ton.  Alfalfa 
is  not  liable  to  winterkill.    I  irrigate  once  or  twice 
during  the  season,  in  June  and  August,  after  mowing 
or  pasturing  it  closely,  with  about  twelve  inches  of 
water.    Irrigation  water  is  obtained  from  a  stream 
with  a  '"Herald  "  steam  pump,  run  by  a  sixteen 
horse-power  engine;  the  pump  throws  350,000  gallons 
per  hour  (a  foot  deep  on  an  acre).    Alfalfa  that  is  not 
pastured  needs  no  more  water  the  first  year  than  the 
years  following,  but  if  pastured,  much  more  is  needed 
than  in  succeeding  years.     After  the  first  year;  I 
obtained  six  cuttings  of  one  and  one-half  each,  or.nine 
tons  for  the  season.    Cut  for  hay  when  the  first 
blossoms  appear,  and  for  seed,  when  it  is  ripe.  In 
this  country,  the  first  crop  is  cut  for  seed.    The  best 
treatment  of  the  seed  crop  is  to  cut  and  stack  while 
the  dew  is  on  in  the  morning.    In  good,  dry  weather, 
rake  after  the  mower,  put  up  in  small  cocks,  and  let 
it  stand  from  three  to  five  days.    It  is  not  liable  to  [ 
heat  or  mold.    The  total  cost  in  the  stack  is  about  $2 
per  ton.  Land  is  worth  $60  per  acre.  The  cost  of  baling  I 
is  $2  per  ton,  the  most  convenient  bale  being  125  j 
pounds.  The  usual  yield  of  seed  is  400  pounds  per  acre;  | 
expense  of  thrashing  and  cleaning,  40  cents  per  bushel.  ' 
The  ordinary  thrashing  machine  is  not  satisfactory  I 
without  some  changes,  and  an  experienced  man  in 
charge.    Hay  averages  $6  per  ton  and  seed  $4.50  per 
bushel.    Alfalfa  is  a  profitable  pasture  for  any  kind.l 
of  stock.    Cattle  and  sheep  unused  to  it  as  pastur- 
age will  bloat  on  it  when  wet  from  rain  or  dew,  but  i 
never  when  dry.   As  a  remedy,  I  stand  them  with  head  j 
up  hill  and  pour  down  a  half  pint  of  coal  oil;  as  a  j 
preventive,  tie  a  stick  in  their  mouths  one  and  one  { 
half  inches  in  diameter.    1  consider  the  irrigated 
alfalfa  superior  in  every  way  and  for  all  purposes. 
If  pastured,  it  will  continue  vigorously  for  ten  years,  ! 
and  if  not  pastured  it  will  never  require  reseeding.  I 
It  is  not  difficult  to  rid  land  of  alfalfa. 

H.  B.  Ttirman,  Cohiga. — I  have  had  eight  years"  I 
experience  in  growing  seventy-five  to  150  acres  of  al- 
falfa on  sandy,  river-bottom  land,  the  subsoil  being 
sandy,  made  from  Sacramento  river  overflowing.  An 
abundance  of  water  is  found  twenty  feet  from  the 
surface.  Land  for  alfalfa  should  be  in  good  tilth;  we 
sow  thirty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  the  first  of  April, 
with  a  "Gem "seed  sower;  cover  one  inch,  with 
harrow  made  of  brush.  Cut  it  twice  the  first  year 
to  keep  the  weeds  down.  My  land  is  between  the 
levee  and  river,  and  irrigates  itself  when  the  river 
comes  up  with  winter  rains.  Running  water  will  not 
kill  alfalfa;  have  had  mine  overflowed  for  thirty  days. 
Some  parties  here  irrigate  by  pumping  from  the 
river.  More  water  is  needed  the  first  year  than  in 
later  years.  After  the  first  year,  I  cut  from  three 
to  five  times;  have  obtained  ten  tons  per  acre  when 
cutting  four  or  five  times.  Cut  for  hay  just  as  it 
begins  to  bloom;  many  make  a  mistake  by  letting  it 
get  too  old.  Have  had  but  little  experience  with 
seed.  Alfalfa  hay  should  cure  six  to  eight  hours  be- 
fore raking;  stack  with  a  derrick,  and  salt  well.  In 
stack,  it  costs  about  $1  per  ton,  from  land  valued  at 
$80  to  $100  per  acre.  Baling  costs  $3  per  ton;  size 
of  bale  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  keeping.  The  price 
of  hay  has  averaged  $6  per  ton;  seed,  §  cents  per 
pound.  I  know  alfalfa  to  be  fine  for  milch  cows,  beef 
cattle,  swine,  or  any  other  stock.  It  is  profitable 
for  horses  and  sheep.  Alfalfa  must  either  have  irri- 
gation or  very  damp  soil.  The  thrashed  straw  is 
worth  about  one-half  as  much  as  hay.  It  is  good  and 
profitable  after  the  first  year;  after  the  second  year; 
look  it  over  and  sow  ten  to  thirteen  pounds  to  the 
acre,  to  keep  up  a  good  stand  and  yield.  It  has  proved 
very  profitable.  Like  other  crops,  it  must  not  be 
abused  by  pasturing  when  the  ground  is  wet.  The 
first  crop  should  be  cut,  never  pastured.  Every 
farmer  who  raises  it  here  makes  monev. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Notes  on  Live  Stock  Values. 


To  THE  Editor: — After  attending  the  recent  sale 
of  show  horses  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in  San 
Francisco,  I  find  it  interesting  to  compare  prices  ob- 
tained for  the  best  specimens  of  horse  flesh  offered 
on  that  day  with  those  obtained  at  some  of  the  En- 
glish sales  of  Hackney  and  draft  horses  in  1894, 
which,  though  good  there,  must  be  anything  but  en- 
couraging, by  comparison,  to  breeders  and  importers 
of  the  same  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

At  a  sale  of  Hackneys  belonging  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  fifty  head  sold  for  an  average  of  $640  each, 

the  highest  price  being  $2360,  which  was  paid  for  a  |  of  $247  each.    The  sale  was  made  up  of  seventy-four 


late  Hugh  Aylmer,  of  West  Dereham,  whose  herd 
was  favorably  known  wherever  good  Shorthorn 
cattle  were  known.  Ninetv-one  head  were  sold  at 
an  average  price  of  $208.  which  included  young 
calves,  as  before  stated.  Mr.  Aylmer's  cattle  were 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  of  •'Booth"  blood.  Of 
different  breeding  was  the  herd  of  the  late  Earl 
Bectrve,  whose  herd  of  fiftv-seven  head  made  an 
average  of  $229.50.  This  herd  consisted  principally 
of Bates  "  blood,  the  late  Earl  being  one  of  the 
buyers  at  the  New  York  Mills  sale  in  1873.  when  he 
bought  the  Tenth  Duchess  of  Geneva 
currency),  a  purchase,  I  believe,  that 
occasion  to  regret,  however  large  the 
pear  to  be  at  this  time. 

One  of  the  most  i-emarkable  sales  of  the  year  was 
the  Scotch  sale  referred  to — Mr.  Duthie's,  of  Col- 
l.vnie — where  thirty  bull  calves  sold  for  an  average 
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brood  mare,  the  next  highest  being  within  $100  of 
that  figure. 

At  another  sale  of  forty-five  head  of  Hackneys  be- 
longing to  Mr.  F.  Kelly,  near  Sheffield,  in  the  county 
of  Yorkshire,  an  average  of  $549  was  obtained;  the 
highest  priced  animal  at  this  sale  also  was  a  brood 
which  sold  for  $3175.  I  have  at  hand  the 
prices  of  only  two  other  Hackney  sales,  and  they 
rank  among  the  lower  priced  ones.  Such  prices 
would,  however,  be  considered  very  good  here.  One 
hundred  and  eight  head  were  sold  at  these  two  sales 
for  an  average  of  about  $233,  with  prices  ranging  as 
high  as  $1800  for  a  single  animal.  Then,  how  do 
prices  here  compare  with  those  for  which  draft 
horses  sell  in  England  ?    Very  unfavorably,  I  fear. 

About  an  average  .sale  as  to  prices  is  one  where 
twenty-eight  head  of  Shire  horses  were  sold  for  an 
average  of  $320,  the  highest  priced  animal  in  this 
sale  being  no  more  than  $445,  which  shows  that 
there  was  nothing  sensational  in  the  prices  obtained. 
A  sale  somewhat  above  the  average  was  held  at  Nyn 
Park  in  the  last  week  of  November,  when  thirty-one 
animals  sold  for  an  average  of  $654  each.  The  sale 
included  six  yearling  colts  and  four  yearling  fillies, 
also  two  foals  of  each  sex,  so  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  animals  were  under  two  years  old.  The 
highest  priced  animal,  again  a  brood  mare,  sold  for 
580  guineas,  equal  to  $3085.  A  two-year-old  filly 
sold  for  $1500  and  a  three-year-old  for  $1575.  while  a 
colt  of  the  latter  age  brought  the  same  figure.  These 
are  not  by  any  means  the  highest  prices  that  draft 
horses  have  been  sold  for  of  late  years  in  England 
and  Scotland,  yet  they  are  high  prices  when  com- 
pared with  such  prices  as  could  be  obtained  in  Cali- 
fornia even  if  we  had  the  same  class  of  animals  of- 
fered: but  they  are  not  here,  neither  are  they  likel}' 
to  be  till  some  degree  of  confidence  is  restored  in  the 
draft-horse  business,  which  will  not  be  till  paying  i 
prices  can  be  obtained  by  breeders. 

SHEEP  SALES. 

Among-  other  sale  reports  is  one  of  the  only  flock 
of  Merino  sheep  in  England,  which  was  descended 
from  a  consignment  obtained  from  Spain  by  King 
George  Third,  sometimt-s  called  the  "  Farmer  King.  " 
with  the  object  in  view  of  helping  the  agriculturists 
to  obtain  a  class  of  sheep  that  would  yield  the  best 
quality  of  wool,  but  the  breed  never  found  favor  as 
the  other  breeds  were  more  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
English  farmers.    The  bulk  of  the  animals  sold  in  the 
sale  referred  to  were  bought  for  exportation  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  a  few  going  to 
Prance.    There  wei-e  214  head  (including  66  lambs)  ! 
in  the  flock,  which  sold  for  an  average  of  $16.  which 
is  probably  more  than  they  would  have  sold  for  in 
California  at  the  present  time.    The  highest  price 
paid  for  a  single  animal  was  $68  for  a  yearling  ram..  At 
the  same  time  we  find  that  a  ram  lamb  of  the  Shrop- 
shire breed  sold  for  as  much  as  $260  at  auction  in 
England.    The  highest  price  paid  for  a  sheep  this 
year,  .so  far  as  I  know,  was  for  the  Vermont-bred 
Merino  ram  Golden  Drop,  at  the  Sydney  annual  | 
stud-sheep  fair,  where  this  animal  sold  at  auction  for 
500  guineas— a  sum  equal  to  $2625,  reckoning  $5  to  j 
the  pound  sterling.    Golden  Drop  is  said  to  have  I 
been  the  best  Merino  ram  ever  imported  into  Aus-  | 
tralia.    At  the  same  fair  a  Tasmanian-bred,  long-  j 
wool  ram  sold  for  $1385.    This  class  of  sheep,  and 
also  Southdowns,  are  said  to  have  brought  better 
prices  than  in  1893,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  increased  demand  for  a  class  of  sheep  suitable 
for  the  trade  in  frozen  mutton,  of  which  so  much  is 
now  exported  to  England.     This  trade  calls  for  a 
good  plump  carcass  of   meat,   with  round,  thick 
thighs  or  "  legs  of  mutton.  '  good  loins  and  a  shoulder 
thick  enough  to  yield  to  the  carver  a  good  slice 
when  it  comes  to  the  table. 


CATTLE  TRANSACTIONS. 

Turning  now  to  cattle,  we  find  the  same  conditions 
prevailing  in  regard  to  comparative  prices  as  in 
horses  and  sheep.  Ask  a  man  $200  for  a  bull  here 
and,  however  good  the  animal,  he  would  be  apt  to 
mark  you  down  as  one  bereft  of  his  proper  senses; 
yet  there  were  five  sales  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in 
England,  and  one  in  Scotland,  that  made  an  average 
of  over  $200  a  head,  including  calves;  a  total  of  312 
animals  being  sold  in  the  six  sales,  an  average  of 
fifty-two  for  each,  so  that  they  were  not  by  any 
means  small  lots  of  cattle  that  brought  these  prices. 
The  largest  number  was  sold  by  the  estate  of  the 


animals,  that  iu-ought  an  average  (the  above  named 
bull  calves  included)  of  $202.50. 

There  is  one  sale  below  the  $200  average  that  I 
wish  to  notice,  viz:  that  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  of 
Southrop,  who  had  been  breeding  Shorthorns  for 
forty  years.  One  of  the  only  two  Shorthorns  that 
sold  for  over  $10(10  in  1894.  at  public  auction,  was  a 
yearling  roan  bull  that  brought  $1075  in  this  sale, 
when  eighteen  bulls  and  bull  calves  sold  for  an  aver- 
age of  $206,  the  total  of  seventy-one  animals  in  the 
sale  averaging  $186,  which  prices  go  to  show  that 
the  breeder  of  milking  Shorthorns  and  his  work  is 
appreciated,  as  well  as  the  cattle  themselves,  in 
their  own  country  as  much  as  if  not  more  now  than 
they  ever  were,  especially  when  the  animals  are  of 
the  strong,  healthy  and  milking  looking  kind  that 
these  are  said  to  have  been. 

.SOITH   AMERICAK  FlWXiRESS. 

A  number  of  animals,  including  the  highest-priced 
bull,  were  bought  for  South  America;  not  only  in  Mr. 
Edward  s  sale,  but  in  several  other  sales  w  ere  a  num- 
ber bought  at  good  prices  for  that  land  of  low-priced 
beef,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  though  I  may  be  at  fault. 
I  only  one  was  bought  at  auction  for  the  United  States. 
I  and  that  a  nhi'tf  heifer,  a  descendant  of  an  exported 
cow  bred  by  the  late  Abram  Renick  of  Kentucky, 
and  now  this  heifer  comes  to  what  is  practically  the 
same  herd  of    'Rose  of  Sharon  "  cows  from  which 
her  matf-rnal  ancestor  went,  and  is,  in  all  probability, 
bought  with  a  view  to  breeding  a  bull,  for  future  use. 
I  that  has  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  English  bulls  in 
his  veins.    The  use  of  a  bull  so  bred,  being  of  the 
}  same  family  as  the  cows  he  is  to  be  used  upon,  intro- 
duces fresh  l)loofl  into  a  herd  without  the  danger  of 
impairing  the  family  likeness,  such  as  is  said  to  have 
existed  in  the  late  Mr.  Renick  s  herd.    The  animals 
of  which  it  was  composed  were  described  to  me  once 
'  by  a  good  judge  of  Shorthorns  as  being  "'a  wonder- 
ful herd,  the  cows  are  as  like  each  other  as  so  many 
peas." 

Now.  some  may  wonder  why  tliey  buy  high-priced 
bulls  for  exportation  from  England  to  Chile,  Buenos 
Ay  res  and  some  other  parts  of  South  America,  seeing 
that  the  price  of  beef  is  so  low  in  these  countries. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  not  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a  mere  fancy,  to  be  taken  \ip  for  awhile  be- 
cause it  is  the  fashion,  and  then  to  be  let  go  when 
people  get  tired  of  it.  Such  things  have  happened 
more  than  once  in  California  on  the  introduction  of 
any  breed  new  to  the  State,  when  a  few  rich  people - 
would  buy  high-priced  cattle,  as  a  pet  fancy,  to  be 
!  let  go  as  soon  as  they  got  tired  of  it.  and  had  found 
'  by  experience  that  there  was  not  as  much  money  in 
it  as  they  expected.  Such  men  don't  make  cattle 
breeders.  To  be  a  successful  breeder  of  live  stoek- 
for  any  length  of  time,  a  man  iiiust  consider,  and 
ha\  c  a  greater  liking  for  the  animals  than  for  the 
money  they  are  likely  to  make  bim..  .Not  that  he 
ought  not  to  try  all  he  can  to  make  a  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  business;  he  would  be  in  the  wrong  if  he 
did  not. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE   HAY  BEST. 

The  South  Americans  have  undoubtedly  found  out 
that  much — and  more.    For  that  reason  they  want 
a  class  of  cattle  that  will  make  the  best  returns  for 
the  food  consumed.     The  cattle  they  are  buying  and 
importing  have  been  bred  for  generations  with  that 
object  in  view.    The  rapid  assimilation  of  food  in- 
sures a  (juick  growth.  earl\-  maturity  and  quick  re- 
turns in  both  beef  and  dairy  cattle.    Hence  comes  a 
profitable  improvement  in  the  use  of  good,  well-bred 
bulls.     By  well  bred  and  good  pedigrees  I  mean  ani- 
mals that  have  an  unbroken  succession  of  good  aut- 
iitiifs  in  their  lineage  for  several  generations  back, 
such  as  have  been  bred  and  u.sed  by  breeders  who 
have  made  a  name  for  themselves  and  their  cattle, 
who  would  never  use  an  inferior  beast  for  breeding 
purposes,  or  even  an  animal  that  was  good  in  itself, 
if  its  sire  and  dam  were  not  good,  sound,  healthy 
cattle.    "  I  think  naething  of  your  bull,  noo;  he's  got 
nae  mother,"  said  a  Scotclunan  after  seeing  the  dam 
of  a  good  looking  bull  that  had  been  shown  to  him, 
and  he  was  right.    The  introduction  of  a  cross, 
whether  of  an  inferior  animal  or  of  one  that  is  of  a  , 
lower  standard  in  both  blood  and  breeding,  is  like 
putting  a  weak  link  into  a  chain  intended  to  carry  a 
certain  weight.    It  will  not  stand  the  test  required 

of  it.  ROBT.  ASHBCRNEB. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co. 
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What's  the  use  of  planting 

fruit  trees  if  you  do  not  go  to  headquarters  for  your  stock?  We  look  to  the 
quality  first  price  secondly.  Our  new  handsomely  illustrated  fruit  tree  catalogue 
is  an  authority  and  it  will  pay  you  to  consult  it  before  ordering.  Free  for  the 
asking. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Company, 

427-9  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


INCORPORATED  1884 


500  ACRES. 


DECIDUOUS     R  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SF»Ed/\I-T"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

<W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  'be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Bless,  Butte  Countv,  Cal. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CMLIF^ORNl  A. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES. 
CITRUS  TREES. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


^--"«ossSB^^      DDR  ESS  -tSUZ/UO^'  \ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,       =      .      =      -  MANAGER. 


CENTRAL 


ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


NURSERY 


GOOD.  THRIFTY  STOCK,  FREE  FROM  ROOT 
KNOT  AND  INSECT  PESTS. 


COMPANY. 


M.  VAN  QELDER,  PROPRIETOR. 


(Successor  to  Van  tJelder  &  Wylie  i 
Write  for  prices  on  large  and  small  orders. 


/\C/\/V\F»0,  CrtL. 


Rock  Bottom  Prices. 


ORANGE  TREESir 

To  close  out  a  special  lot  of  five-year  buds  of  Med.  Sweets  (live-year  roots),  finely 
branched,  4x6  feet,  we  offer  them  at  »35  the  hundred. 

Write  us  it  you  waut  Mod.  Sweets  or  Wash.  Navels;  wc  can  give  you  lower  prices 
for  good  trees  than  any  oui". 

Cal.  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  L3un":^:nus,  Dracaena  Indivisa,  Roses, 

Tnberoses,  i,ic..  Etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  Northern  and  Central  California  where  we  are 
not  represented. 

ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


Lddress 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Fhaskr,  Propr. 
Freii  C.  Mii.er.  Manager. 


I'KNKYN,  PLACER  COUNTY.  CAK. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiHiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiuHiii.  iiig 

I  r  I  IHE  most  successful  farmers  and  gardeners  _ 
'  I  buy  their  seed  directly  from  the  growers ;  for  | 
'  this  reason  >ve  raise  largely  the  most  risky  = 

kinds,  especially  Cabbage  and  Onion  Seed.   This  | 
latter  is  extra  tine  this  season.   No  catalogue  con-  E 
tains  more  varieties  of  vegetable  seed,  and  none  more  | 
of  the  new  that  are  really  good — see  outside  cover  = 
for  an  illustrated  selection  from  our  new  special-  g 
ties,  which  we  will  sell  at  half  rates.  Catalogue  /ree.  | 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  <fc  SON,  Seed  Growerti,  | 
MARBLEIIEAD,  9IASS.  = 
'hi  iintiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiinniis 


INILES,  CMI_.II='OFeiNIM. 


NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


SPECIALTY: — All  the  Italian,  French  fand  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "  True  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc. 


Write  us  for  new  Catalogues  and  Estimates.    Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

JOHN  ROCK,     :::::::  Hanager. 


F='OU)NDED  ISeS. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS,  ORNAMENTAL    AND   SHADE    TREES,    SHALL    FRUITS,  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  offering  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  the  finest  berries  ever  produced. 
None  can  equal  it.  First  introduced  and  offered  for  sale  at  this  nursery. 

Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plate  and  circular. 

JAflES  WATERS, 


WATSONVILLE 


CALirOBNIA. 


;  ESTABLISHED  1853. 


f\r^\^\'  f\W  Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
4^  LvrW'iV  Lvlll     fore  purchasing:  your  Trees  or 


Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 


Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


Nursery. 

C  Clowes, 

StOCktOin^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^:^^^:^  :::  ::  ::  ::C 

^>.»N^N^.~%^s/xyw.>/>^>^Ny>^4.4.4.  ESTABLISHED  1863.  ♦♦•f />^>/>..>^>^s.>n^<-%^>.-«n-'n^>/^ 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

INURSERYMAN  /AIND  SEEDSMAN. 

AGENT^FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

«««««««  F^RUIT  TREES. 

Lart'c  and  Complete  SlocU  of  Fruit  ;ind  Ornamental  Trees  and  l^lanls,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

^^^s^^^^  SESEIDiS  !  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS.  ETC. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application.  Plca.se  mention  this  paper. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0.  Box  2059),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1 0  Clioice  Plants  50c. 

IndmliiiK  Ever-HIoomiiit;  Itose,  Miiintnoth  Lily  ' 
of  the  Vftlley.  Mexican  Primrose,  Miimiitia  Vine, 
Prize  ChryRunthemum,  Rninhow  Plant,  Kver-Bloom- 
ing  Carnation ,  Cinnamon  \'ine,  Uominet  Ro^e. 
Beautiful  Solaniini,  hfiit  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Hnndsnmo  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  Free. 

KOKKHT  <'1TY  (J H  HKN HOCSKS 

H.  W.  BUCEBEE.  P.  0.  Eoi  515.  Eockford.  Illfl. 


EVERBLOOMING  ROSE 


400,000  Fruit  Trees 

 ov  

Sacramento  River  Nursery  Co., 

For  sale  at  Cut  Prices.    No  better  trees  in  Cali- 
fornia.   Terms  and  discounts  satisfactory. 
Address  OSCAK  KNOTT,  Walnut  Urove. 
Or,  .\.  K.  HARVIE,  Isletoii. 


BLUE  GUmS! 

/Wonterey    Cypre>ss ! 

IX  LOTS  TO  SI'IT. 

Write  lor  Prices. 

Delivered  on  wharl  iu  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  STRATTON, 
Seedsman  &  Florist,       •      •      Petaluma.  CaL 
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Send  Them  to  Bed  with  a  Kiss. 

O,  mothers,  so  weary,  discouraged. 

Worn  out  with  caros  of  the  day. 
You  often  grow  cross  and  impatient, 

Complain  of  the  noise  and  the  play ; 
For  the  dav  brings  so  many  vexations. 

So  many  "things  going  amiss; 
But  mothers,  whatever  may  vex  you, 

Send  the  children  to  bed  with  a  kiss. 

The  dear  little  feet  wander  often 

Perhaps  from  the  pathway  of  right; 
The  dear  little  hands  find  new  mischief 

To  trv  from  morning  till  night; 
But  think  of  the  desolate  mothers 

Who'd  give  all  the  world  for  your  bliss. 
And,  as  thanks  for  vour  infinite  blessings. 

Send  the  children  to  bed  with  a  kiss. 
For  some  day  their  noise  will  not  vex  you. 

The  silence  will  hurt  you  far  more : 
You  will  long  for  their  sweet,  childish  voices. 

For  a  sweet  childish  face  at  the  door. 
And  to  press  a  child's  face  to  your  bosom 

You'd  give  all  the  world  for  this; 
For  the  comfort  'twill  bring  in  your  sorrow. 

Send  the  children  to  bed  with  a  kiss. 

—National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


A  Dream. 


There  are  times  when  a  dream  delicious 

Steals  into  a  musing  hour. 
Like  a  face  with  love  capricious 

That  peeps  from  a  woodland  bower. 
And  one  dear  scene  comes  changeless, 
:  A  wooded  hill  and  a  river, 
A  deep  cool  bend  where  the  lilies  end 

And  the  elm  tree  shadows  quiver. 

And  I  lie  on  the  brink  there  dreaming 

That  the  life  I  live  is  a  dream. 
That  the  real  is  but  the  seeming. 

And  the  true  is  the  sun-flecked  stream. 
Beneath  me  the  perch  and  the  beaver  sail  by 

In  the  dim  cool  depths  of  the  river. 
Th«  struggling  fly  breaks  the  mirrored  sky 

And  the  elm  tree  shadows  quiver. 

There  are  voices  of  children  away  on  the  hill. 
There  are  bees  through  the  flag  flowers 
humming. 

The  lighterman  calls  to  the  clock,  and  the  mill 
On  the  farther  side  is  drumming. 

And  I  sink  to  sleep  in  my  dream  of  a  dream 
In  the  grass  by  the  brink  of  the  river. 

Whore  the  voices  blend  and  the  lilies  end. 
And  the  elm  tree  shadows  quiver. 

Like  a  gift  from  the  past  is  the  kindly  dream, 

For  the  sorrow  and  passion  and  pain 
Are  adrift  like  the  leaves  on  the  breast  of  the 
stream. 

And  the  child  life  comes  again. 
Oh,  the  sweet,  sweet  pain  of  Joy  that  died  '. 

Of  a  pain  that  is  joy  forever ! 
Oh  the  life  that  died  in  the  stormy  tide 

That  was  once  my  sun  flecked  river .' 

—John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


A  Pair  of  Bloomers. 


Before  bicycling  became  a  craze  with 
women  there  had  never  been  even  so 
much  as  a  shadow  of  a  quarrel  between 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cranston.  But  after 
Mrs.  Cranston  bought  a  bicycle  and 
learned  to  ride  well,  there  was  a  dis- 
agreement which  came  very  nearly 
breaking  up  a  happy  home.  They  had 
been  married  three  years,  and  they 
had  often  said  that  titieir  married  life 
had  been  one  long  honeymoon. 

Tom  had  yielded  so  readily  to  all  of 
his  wife's  whims  that  she  had  uncon- 
sciously gained  an  opinion  that  her 
word  was  to  him  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  the  Persians. 

But  this  idea  was  all  knocked  to 
pieces  when  one  morning  as  they  sat 
at  breakfast  Mrs.  Cranston  said: 

"Tom,  I'm  going  to  order  my  dress- 
maker to  make  a  suit  of  bloomers  for 
me  to-day.  I  do  so  much  bicycling  now 
that  the  skirts  are  too  heavy  for  me." 

"  What  !"  shouted  Tom,  dropping  his 
spoon  in  the  oatmeal  and  splattering 
milk  all  over  his  necktie,  looking  at 
her  as  though  she  had  announced  that 
she  was  going  to  commit  suicide. 

Mrs.  Cranston  also  dropped  her 
spoon  and  looked  in  surprise  at  her 
husband. 

"  I  said."  she  repeated,  "  that  I  was 
going  to  get  a  bloomer  suit.  What 
strikes  you  as  particularly  strange 
about  that  ?" 

' '  What  strikes  me  as  particularly 
strange  ?"  ho  repeated,  with  a  wild 
look  in  his  eyes.  ''Do  you  think  for 
one  momen  t  that  I  will  allow  my  wife 
to  race  around  town  looking  like  a 
lithograph  of  a  variety  entertainment? 
Xot  much.  ' 

"  Rut,  Tom,"  said  Louise  in  a  tone 
that  had  never  failed  to  persuade  her 
husband  that  she  was  right  and  that  he 
was  wrong,  "'Idon  tsee  why  I  can't 
have  bloomers.  Mrs.  Kynastun  and 
Mrs.  Bentloy  and  Mrs.  Jounings  all 


wear  them  and  their  husbands  don't 
object,  so  why  should  you  ?" 

It  makes  no  difference  why  I 
should,"  said  Tom  doggedly.  "  I  don't 
intend  to  have  my  friends  on  the  ex- 
change coming  to  me  and  saying: 
'Tom,  I  see  your  wife's  wearing 
bloomers.'  Not  if  I  know  it." 
"But,  Tom,"  she  began,  "I—" 
"  Oh,  don't  talk  any  more  nonsense, 
Louise,"  he  broke  in.  "I  am  sick  of 
it.  You  shan't  wear  bloomers,  so  that 
settles  it,"  and  Mr.  Cranston,  whose 
appetite  had  been  taken  entirely  away 
by  his  wife's  announcement,  got  up 
from  the  table  and  started  for  the  door. 

"  Good-by,"  he  called  from  the  hall, 
and  then  the  door  slammed  and  Louise 
sat  at  the  breakfast  table  wondering 
how  it  was  that  she  had  never  before 
known  that  her  husband  had  a  will  of 
his  own. 

She  had  told  all  of  her  friends  only 
the  day  before  that  she  would  be  wear- 
ing bloomers  within  a  week,  and  when 
they  had  suggested  that  her  husband 
might  object,  she  said: 

"What!  Tom  object!  Why,  he 
never  objects  to  anything." 

And  now  Tom  had  absolutely  refused 
to  allow  her  to  wear  them,  with  a  facial 
expression  which  showed  that  he  would 
not  stop  short  of  the  divorce  courts  to 
prevent  it. 

Finally  she  arose  from  the  table  and 
went  to  her  room. 

She  had  an  idea  which  she  thought, 
if  properly  carried  out,  would  gain 
Tom's  consent  to  the  wearing  of 
bloomers.  She  wrote  a  hurried  note  to 
her  dressmaker  ordering  a  bloomer 
suit  of  a  pattern  which  she  had  already 
selected,  and  then  donned  her  old  bi- 
cycle suit  to  pay  a  call  on  Mrs.  Kynas- 
ton,  who  had  a  husband  who  did  not 
object  to  bloomers. 

She  told  her  troubles  to  the  vivacious 
Mrs.  Kynaston.  who  was  not  sparing 
in  her  sympathy  for  the  poor  friend 
who  had  a  narrow-minded  husband  who 
objected  to  a  convenient  bicycle  dress. 

Why,  how  foolish  of  him,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  believe  the  poor  man  has  ever 
seen  a  proper  bicycling  costume.  I'll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do.  We'll  all  go 
bicycling  this  afternoon,  and  come  back 
by  your  house  at  just  the  time  your 
husband  gets  home,  and  he  will  see 
what  a  bloomer  suit  looks  like." 

And  so  the  bicycle  party  was  ar- 
ranged, and  when  Thomas  Cranston 
arrived  at  his  house  that  evening  he 
saw  five  women  riding  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  four  of  them  were  in  full 
bloomer  costume.  The  fifth,  who  wore 
skirts,  was  his  wife. 

He  was  not  so  badly  shocked  as  he 
thought  he  would  be,  and  he  wished 
that  he  had  not  been  so  decided  in  his 
refusal  of  his  wife's  request,  but  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be 
unmanly  to  yield  after  his  remarks  of 
the  morning,  and  so  with  a  bow  to  his 
wife  and  her  companions  he  went 
indoors  and  began  to  dress  for  dinner. 

That  night  Louise  again  broached 
the  subject  of  bloomers,  but  her  hus- 
band silenced  her  by  saying  : 

"  Now,  see  here,  Louise,  don't  speak 
to  me  about  bloomers  again.  You  may 
go  in  for  women's  rights  if  you  like, 
and  you  may  wear  standing  collars  and 
men's  waist-coats,  but  you  shall  not 
wear  trousers  even  if  bicycling  does 
justify  it  in  your  eyes." 

•'Trousers!"  cried  Louise,  indig- 
nantly, "  who  said  anything  about 
trousers  ?  I  was  talking  about  bloom- 
ers." 

"  I  know  you  were,"  said  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, ■'  and  please  don't  talk  about  them 
any  more.  I'm  tired  of  it,  and  won't 
hear  it  mentioned  again." 

The  next  morning  when  Mr.  Crans- 
ton put  on  his  coat  to  start  for  his 
office  his  wife  called  him  back  and  said: 

"Tom,  I'll  promise  you  never  to  men- 
tion bloomers  again,  but  if  you  ever 
change  your  mind  about  them  please 
tell  me,  for  I'm  really  very  anxious  to 
wear  them." 

The  smile  which  for  twenty-four 
hours  had  been  absent  from  Tom  Crans- 
ton's face  came  again,  and  he  kissed 
his  wife. 

"That's  a  dear,  good  girl,  Louise,  ' 
he  said.  "I  hated  to  refuse  your  re- 
quest, but  really  I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  your  wearing  those  things.  And 


now,  if  there  is  anything  else  you  want 
me  to  do  for  you  just  name  it  and  I'll 
do  it." 

He  went  away,  but  returned  in  a 
moment  and  called  out: 

"  Oh,  Louise,  I'm  going  to  a  dinner 
at  the  club  to-night,  and  I  want  you  to 
have  my  dress  suit  handy  when  I  come 
home.  Good-by." 

"Now,  then,"  said  Louise  as  she 
went  upstairs,  I'll  see  if  I  can't  make 
Mr.  Tom  change  his  opinion  about 
bloomers.  That  promise  of  his  was 
the  very  thing  I  wanted." 

The  hour  longed  for  by  both  came  at 
last.  Tom  entered  the  house  and 
rushed  to  his  room  to  put  on  his  dress 
suit. 

"Oh,  Tom  !  "  Louise  called,  while  he 
was  dressing,  "  come  down  here;  I 
want  you  to  redeem  your  promise  of 
this  morning,  and  do  me  a  favor." 

"All  right!"  he  called;  "I'll  bo 
down  in  a  minute,  and  I'll  keep  my 
promise." 

He  found  his  wife  sitting  on  the  floor 
with  a  dress  pattern  in  front  of  her, 
and  dress  goods  scattered  all  around. 

"Well,  what's  all  this  ?"  he  asked. 
"  Are  you  making  a  rag  carpet  ?  What 
is  it  you  want  me  to  do  for  you?  If 
it's  to  clean  up  all  this  mess  here  I  shall 
refuse,  for  I  have  some  work  to  do  next 
week. " 

"No,"  she  said,  laughing.  "I  don't 
want  you  to  clean  up  the  mess,  and 
I'm  not  making  a  rag  carpet.  I'm 
making  a  bicycle  dress,  which  I  must 
have  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  I 
want  you  to  let  me  drape  the  skirt  on 
you  so  that  it  will  hang  all  right." 

"But,  Louise,"  he  objected,  "I've 
got  to  go  out  to  that  dinner  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  it's  now  nearly  seven.  I 
won't  have  time.  Let  the  dress  go  for 
to-night." 

"I  can't  let  it  go,  for  I  must  have  it 


to-morrow  morning,"  she  insisted. 
"You've  promised  to  do  what  I  asked, 
and  now  when  I  want  you  to  do  a  little 
thing  like  this  you  refuse,  and  I  think 
it's  real  mean." 

Mrs.  Cranston  stood  up  holding  a 
pattern  in  one  hand  and  an  unfinished 
dress  in  the  other,  and  looked  as  though 
she  were  about  to  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  come  now,  Louise,"  he  said  im- 
patiently. ' '  Can't  you  see  that  your 
request  is  trivial  and  unreasonable, 
and  I  must  go  to  that  dinner  ?  " 

The  tears  that  had  seemingly  been 
held  back  with  such  an  effort  now  be- 
came visible  and  rolled  down  her 
cheeks. 

"I  think  it's  mean,"  she  sobbed. 
"You  promised  to  do  anything  I 
wanted  you  to,  and  now  you  won't 
keep  your  word.  I've  cut  up  my  other 
dress,  and  the  bicycle  party  is  of  just 
as  much  importance  as  your  old  din- 
ner." 

Mr.  Cranston  looked  grave.  He  did 
not  want  to  lose  that  dinner,  and  he 
did  not  want  to  break  his  promise. 

"  How  long  will  this  fitting  business 
last?"  he  questioned,  after  several 
moments'  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
sobbing  of  his  wife. 

"About  half  an  hour,"  she  replied, 
brightening  up  a  little. 

"Well,  then,  hurry  up,  "  said  Crans- 
ton, throwing  off  his  coat  and  stand- 
ing erect.    "  Bring  the  thing  here." 

And  so  the  gown  was  put  on  Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Louise  dropped  on  one 
knee  and  began  pinning  the  draperies 
in  a  hurried  manner. 

■'You  see,  Tom,"  she  said,  as  she 
tucked  up  the  first  fold  and  surveyed 
it  with  a  critical  eye,  "  this  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  me,  and  I  know 
you  will  help  me  out." 

"  Um,"  was  the  only  answer  her  hus 
band  made.    He  was  looking  straight 
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at  the  clock,  and  wondering  how  it 
was  that  the  minute  hand  was  moving 
so  fast. 

He  thought  the  clock  must  be  out  of 
order.  He  pulled  out  his  watch  and 
saw  that  the  minute  hand  moved  with 
the  same  railroad  speed,  and  it  was 
7:30  o'clock. 

"Are  you  anywhere  near  through  ?  " 
he  asked  impatiently. 

She  shook  her  head  and  turned  her 
attention  to  the  dress.  Tom  fumed  as 
he  noticed  that  it  was  now  7:45. 

"Have  you  any  idea  how  soon  you 
will  be  through  ? "  he  asked  with  a 
forced  calmness. 

"Not  the  slightest,"  she  replied  in  a 
voice  that  was  either  muffled  by  pins 
or  laughter.  Tom  couldn't  tell  which, 
for  she  was  stooping  and  studying  the 
hem  of  the  dress. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened 
and  Mr.  Kynaston,  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Cranston's  bloomer  -  wearing  friend, 
threw  open  the  door  and  stood  gazing 
in  open-mouthed  astonishment. 

"Why,  Tom,"  he  said,  "I  thought 
you  were  going  to  call  for  me  if  you 
left  downtown  first  ?  You  know  you 
told  me  so,  and  said  if  I  got  ready  first 
I  was  to  come  here  and  walk  right  in. 
Are  you  going  to  the  dinner  ?  " 

"  This  will  be  all  over  the  exchange 
to-morrow,"  groaned  Tom  inwardly. 
"Yes,  I'm  going  to  the  dinner  if 
Louise  ever  gets  through  with  this 
miserable  skirt,"  he  added,  aloud. 
.  "Oh,  nonsense,  why  don't  she  wear 
bloomers  ?  Come  on.  We  are  late 
already,"  said  his  friend. 

" Louise,"  whispered  Cranston,  "if 
you'll  call  my  promise  off  you  may 
have  bloomers  or  anything  else  you 
want." 

"Oh,  you  dear,  good  boy,"  cried 
Louise,  with  well  -  feigned  surprise. 
"Go  to  your  dinner.  Now,  hurry  up, 
or  you'll  be  late." 

Then  Tom,  after  kissing  her  good-by, 
rushed  off  to  the  club. 

Louise  put  on  her  bonnet  and  went  to 
Mrs.  Kynaston's  house. 

"Katie,"  she  cried,  as  her  friend 
welcomed  her  at  the  door,  "I'm  to 
have  bloomers. " 

And  then  she  told  the  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  husband  had  been 
induced  to  change  his  mind. 

And  she  said  in  conclusion:  "  I 
bought  the  bloomers  yesterday,  and  I'll 
wear  them  to-morrow." 

"You  really  cried,  did  you  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Kynaston.  "Well,  Louise,  if  you 
went  in  for  woman  suffrage  we  would 
have  it  in  twenty-four  hours.  Talk 
about  men's  executive  ability  !  Why, 
I  believe  you  could  make  your  husband 
wear  bloomers  himself." 


"Once  in  New  England  I  was  driv- 
ing with  an  old  farmer,  and  some  of  the 
men  of  the  neighborhood  came  under 
criticism.  Speaking  of  a  prominent 
man  in  the  village,  I  asked,  '  He  is  a 
man  of  means  ?' 

' '  '  Well,  sir, '  the  old  farmer  replied, 
'he  ain't  got  much  money,  but  he's 
mighty  rich.' 

'  He  has  a  gfreat  deal  of  land  then? ' 
I  asked. 

"  'No,  sir,  he  ain't  got  much  land, 
neither,  but  still  he  is  mighty  rich. ' 

"The  old  farmer,  with  a  pleased 
smile,  observed  my  puzzled  look  for  a 
moment,  and  then  explained. 

"'You  see,  sir,  he  ain't  got  much 
money,  and  he  ain't  got  much  land,  but 
still  he  is  rich,  because  he  never  went 
to  bed  owing  any  man  a  cent  in  all  his 
life.  He  lives  as  well  as  he  wants  to 
live,  and  he  pays  as  he  goes;  be  don't 
owe  nothing  and  he  ain't  afraid  of 
nobody,  he  tells  every  man  the  truth, 
and  does  his  duty  by  himself,  his 
family  and  his  neighbors;  his  word  is 
as  good  as  a  bond,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  town  looks  up 
to  and  respects  him.  No,  sir,  he  ain't 
got  much  money,  and  he  aint  got  much 
land,  but  still  he  is  a  mighty  rich  man, 
because  he's  got  all  he  needs  and  all  he 
wants.'"— The  Outlook. 


The  two  chief  things  that  give  a  man 
reputation  in  counsel  are  the  opinion  of 
his  honesty  and  the  opinion  of  his  wis- 
dom; the  authority  of  those  two  will 
persuade  when  the  same  counsels  ut- 
tered by  other  persons  less  qualified 
are  of  no  efficacy  or  working. — Jonson, 


Grandpa  and  the  Dos:. 

"  A  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance," 
says  Dr.  Galen  Wilson,  "  keeps  house 
for  her  grandfather,  who  is  a  farmer. 
She  has  a  Scotch  collie  dog  which  she 
can  send  to  call  her  grandpa  to  his 
meals,  or  bring  him  to  the  house  at 
anytime,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
farm  he  may  be.  All  she  needs  to  do  is 
to  point  in  the  right  direction,  and  say 
to  the  dog,  'Go  and  bring  grandpa.' 
With  a  bark  to  let  her  know  that  he 
understands  the  order,  he  bounds  off  as 
fast  as  his  legs  can  carry  him,  finds 
the  object  of  his  search,  jumps  up 
against  him,  and  continues  to  do  so 
until  the  man  starts  for  home.  He 
does  not  leave  him  and  hurry  home, 
but  comes  along  with  him.  Reaching 
home,  he  barks  at  his  mistress  in  ap- 
parent triumph,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I 
have  brought  him. '  If  he  meets  grandpa 
in  the  fields  upon  any  other  occasion, 
he  does  not  jump  against  him  as  when 
sent  especially  for  him.  The  dog  was 
trained  to  do  this  as  follows:  Grandpa 
was  in  the  barn  one  day,  with  the  door 
open,  and  so  the  girl  could  see  him. 
She  told  the  dog,  '  Go  and  tell  grandpa 
to  come  to  dinner.'  The  latter  heard 
it;  and,  when  the  dog  came,  he  said, 
fondling  him,  '  Did  you  come  for  me, 
Colonel  ? '  The  dog  jumped  against 
him,  barked,  and  seemed  much  pleased, 
and  proceeded  with  him  to  the  house, 
when  he  was  immediately  rewarded  with 
something  to  eat.  Then  grandpa  and 
the  girl  came  to  an  understanding  to 
improve  upon  this,  until  now  the  dog 
will  find  him,  not  only  anywhere  on  the 
farm,  but  at  other  places, -a  mile  away, 
where  grandpa  is  in  the  habit  of  going. 
For  this  purpose  he  is  better  than  any 
boy.  He  goes  quicker,  and  never  stops 
to  play  by  the  way." — The  Evangelist. 

Qems. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself  is 
such  a  fundamental  truth  for  regulat- 
ing human  society,  that  by  that  alone 
one  might  determine  all  the  cases  in 
social  morality. — Locke. 

It  is  better  by  noble  boldness  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  subject  to  half  of  the 
evils  we  anticipate  than  to  remain  in 
cowardly  listlessness  for  fear  of  what 
may  happen. — Herodotus. 

The  whole  art  of  making  a  good 
speech  is  to  have  something  pertinent 
and  moving  to  say,  to  say  something 
all  the  time,  to  say  it  vivaciously,  and 
if  it  is  religious  speech,  to  say  it  with 
religious  feeling,  and  to  stop  when 
every  one  wishes  you  to  go  on. — J.  M. 
Buckley. 


It  is  said  that  cucumber  peels  will 
kill  cockroaches. 

Wood  ashes  are  excellent  to  clean 
discolored  table  ware. 

To  remove  egg  stains  on  silver,  rub 
with  salt  on  a  damp  cloth. 

Steel  knives  may  be  cleansed  by  rub- 
bing with  a  raw  potato  dipped  in  fine 
brickdust. 

For  nausea  scorch  some  rice,  pour 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  drink  as  hot 
as  possible. 

Some  people  claim  that  a  very  de- 
lightful zest  is  added  to  a  cup  of  tea, 
especially  if  it  is  sugared,  by  a  little 
juice  of  a  lemon . 

Rub  your  stoves  and  stovepipes 
which  are  to  be  put  away  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  also  the  nickel  plate  on  the 
stoves  and  other  pieces,  with  kerosene. 

Instead  of  keeping  ice  in  a  dish, 
where  it  will  quickly  melt,  tie  flannel 
loosely  on  the  dish  so  that  it  drops  into 
the  bowl,  and  keep  the  ice  in  a  flannel 
bag. 

This  is  the  proper  way  to  peel  toma- 
toes: Cover  them  with  boiling  water 
half  a  minute,  then  lay  them  in  cold 
water  until  perfectly  cold,  and  the 
skin  can  be  peeled  off  without  difficulty, 
leaving  the  tomatoes  unbroken  and  as 
firm  as  they  were  before  being  scalded. 

Cleanse  light  summer  woolens  which 
are  easily  soiled,  with  finely  powdered 
French  chalk.  The  soiled  parts  should 
be  thickly  covered  with  the  chalk, 
which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
one  or  two  days,  and  then  removed 
with  a  camel's-hair  velvet  brush.  In 
most  cases  this  treatment  will  cause 
the  spots  to  disappear. 

When  the  hands  lack  softness,  gly- 
cerine and  oatmeal  are  sometimes  very 
useful.  Rub  the  hands  first  with  pure 
glycerine,  but  if  this  is  irritating  dilute 
it  with  one-half  its  bulk  of  rose  water. 
Dip  the  hands  freely  in  the  oatmeal 
and  put  on  gloves.  This  will  finally 
soften  the  most  obdurately  hard  hands. 
Our  grandmothers  used  to  use  bran  in 
very  much  the  same  manner. 

A  novelty  has  recently  appeared  at 
Chemnitz  in  the  shape  of  hosiery,  the 
new  idea  being  to  make  it  possible  to 
repair  hosiery  so  that  it  will  appear  as 
if  new.  To  this  end,  fast  seams  in  the 
mesh  are  made  across  the  toe,  ankle 
and  heel.  If,  therefore,  a  hole  appears 
in  the  toe,  it  is  cut  off  and  a  new  one 
attached,  which  is  easily  and  quickly 


done  by^  hand,  the  seams  appearing 
practically  the  same  as  when  new.  In 
like  manner  the  heel  is  repaired,  or  in 
case  of  "  general  debility  "  the  whole 
foot  can  be  removed  by  cutting  it  off  at 
the  ankle.  In  order  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  all  to  repair  their  own  stock- 
ings, it  is  the  design  of  the  manufac- 
turer to  furnish  with  every  dozen  pairs 
of  hosiery  one  dozen  extra  pairs  of  feet, 
three  dozen  pairs  of  toes  and  three 
dozen  pairs  of  heels. 

White  Sauce. — Infuse  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  cream  the  peel  of  one  lemon, 
half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper  corns, 
some  thyme  and  a  bay  leaf,  leaving 
them  in  for  half  an  hour.  Melt  three 
ounces  of  butter  and  stir  in  two  ounces 
of  flour,  fried  without  coloring,  add  the 
prepared  infusion,  straining  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Set  the  saucepan  on  the  fire  and  stir 
well  till  it  boils,  then  leave  it  for  a  few 
minutes  and  incorporate  into  it  three 
ounces  of  fine  butter. 


White  Fruit  Cake. — Three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  one  pound  of 
sugar,  a  scant  poimd  of  flour,  ten  eggs, 
one  nutmeg,  the  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  one  lemon,  one  pound  of  almonds; 
shell  and  blanch  the  almonds  and  cut 
very  thin. 


Feminine. 


She  (coyly)— Am  I  the  only  girl  you 
ever  loved  ? 

He  (confidentially)  —  Well,  no,  my 
dear.  I  can  hardly  say  as  much  as 
that;  but  you  are  the  only  girl  I  love 
at  present. — Somerville  Journal. 

"My  wife,"  said  young  Mr.  Fitts  to 
a  group  of  others  of  his  ilk,  "  takes  it 
as  an  insult  to  her  sex  if  I  make  un- 
kind remarks  about  any  other  woman, 
and  as  an  insult  to  herself  it  I  make 
kind  ones.  What  the  deuce  is  a  fellow 
to  do  ?  " 

The  oldest  married  man  in  the  party 
advised  him  to  do  nothing. — Indianap- 
olis Journal. 

"I've  been  pondering  over  a  very 
singular  thing." 
"What  is  it?" 

' '  How  putting  a  ring  on  a  woman's 
third  finger  should  place  you  under 
that  woman's  thumb." — Life. 

The  Bachelor — Do  you  let  your  wife 
have  the  last  word  ? 

The  Married  Man— Do  I  let  her? 
Young  fellow,  when  you've  been  mar- 
ried a  year  or  two  you  won't  ask  such 
a  question  as  that. — New  York  Press. 
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The 
official  re- 
port shows 
Royal  Baking 
Powder  chemical- 
ly pure,  yielding  i6o 
cubic  inches  of  leaven- 
ing gas  per  ounce  of  pow- 
der,   which  was    greatly  in 
excess  of  all  others  and  more 
than  40  per  cent,  above  the  average. 

Hence  Royal  Baking  Powder 
makes  iFie  lightest,  sweetest 
and  most  wholesome  food. 
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FLORIST   AND  GARDENER. 


The  Carnation. 


Head  by  F.  A.  Miller,  of  San  Fraucisco.  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  State  Floral  Society. 

The  charming  flowers  of  carnations 
were  at  one  time  universal  favorites, 
and  attracted  more  attention  than  any 
other  Hower  up  to  about  ISod;  ])rior  to 
that  time  more  varieties  were  known 
than  at  present.  The  reason  for  ne<,'- 
lect  is  certainly  unaccoim table;  how- 
ever, since  in  1885  the  carnation  once 
more  began  to  assume  its  old  i))ace. 
and  now  bids  fair  to  become  more  pop- 
ular than  ever.  At  the  present  time 
over  200  varieties  are  cultivated  in  this 
country,  and  new  varieties  are  con- 
.stantly  being  produced  by  fertilization, 
and  no  doubt  the  near  future  will  show 
such  improvements  that  it  will  be  a 
fair  rival  to  the  rose  and  attain  more 
popularity  than  the  chrysanthemum. 

The  actual  work  of  cross-fertilization 
of  the  carnation  was  begun  so  much 
later  than  that  of  the  rose  and  chrj'- 
santhemuin  that  we  may  profit  a  good 
deal  from  the  e.xperiencc  with  tlic  lat- 
ter in  the  improvement  of  the  former. 

Laycra  <t>i<f  Cuttlni/.s.  —  Pi'opagation 
of  existing  varieties  may  he  effected 
by  layers  or  cuttings,  while  new  varie- 
ties are  ])roduced  from  seed.  The 
propagation  by  layers  is  readily  accom- 
plished. The  best  time  for  this 
method  is  July  and  August,  although 
it  may  be  done  successfully  at  almost 
any  time  in  this  climate.  The  layers 
will  generally  root  in  four  or  five 
weeks.  The  operation  is  simple:  Se- 
lect a  stem  with  partly  old  and  partly 
young  wood;  make  a  slit  with  a  sharp 
knife  at  the  base  of  the  \oung  wood 
upwards,  extending  through  a  joint  or 
two.  so  as  to  form  a  tongue;  peg  down 
the  layer  rather  firmly  and  add  suffi- 
cient light,  sandy  soil  to  cover  the  in- 
cision to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two, 
and  keep  the  ground  moist. 

The  propagation  by  cuttings  is  pi-ac- 
ticed  generally.  The  cuttings  are 
made  of  young  wood,  and  long  enough 
to  have  a  firm  base;  insert  them  firmly 
in  clean  sanfj  and  cover  with  a  sash 
in  a  shaded  position,  or  with  thin 
cloth.  The  cuttings  may  be  made  with 
a  heel  or  cut  just  below  a  joint;  they 
should  be  well  watered  after  planting, 
but  too  much  dampness  must  be 
avoided. 

Sfrdliiii/  ('rinititii'iis. — The  raising  of 
carnations  from  seed  is  a  most  sati,sfac- 
tory  way  and  very  interesting.  Much, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  quality  of 
seeds  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
seed  was  obtained.  Most  of  the  seed 
sold  is  not  hybridized  artificially,  and  in 
this  case  no  great  results  can  be  ob- 
tained from  that  source.  Carefully 
hybridized  seed  is  too  expensive  to  be 
retailed,  and  can  only  be  bought  by 
the  100  or  1000  seeds.  Any  one  who 
has  a  collection  of  good  carnations  can 
readily  produce  seed,  by  ])roper  hybrid-, 
ization.  which  will  give  excellent  results 
in  the  production  of  new  varieties, 
and,  furthermore,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  pastimes  any  one  can  en- 
gage in.  In  the  East  many  amateurs 
and  practical  florists  are  now  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  seedling  carnations, 
and  many  of  them  would  no  doubt  en- 
gage in  this  pleasant  exi)eriment  if 
thej'  knew  how.  Looking  at  your 
flowers,  you  will  find  .some  showing  the 
pistils  very  prominently;  the.se  are  the 
pistillate  or  female  parents.  Then  we 
find  other  flowers  which  show  the  sta- 
mens very  conspicuously;  these  furnish 
the  pollen  with  which  the  pistillate 
flowers  are  fertilized.  The  ])ollen  will 
readily  adhere  to  a  fine,  soft  brush  and 
is  then  applied  to  the  pistillate  parent 
of  any  other  flower.  Tf  this  operation 
is  performed  between  flowers  of  a  most 
contrasting  color  quite  a  variety  may 
be  obtained,  and  if  the  operation  is 
performed  between  flowers  of  the  same 
color,  superior  varieties  of  that  color 
may  be  obtained.  I  may  mention  here 
that  Mr.  Carl  Kruger  has  hybridized 
lately  most  of  his  best  carnations,  and 
he  has  now  a  fine  lot  of  young  seed- 
lings which  will  come  into  bloom  the 
coming  summer.  I  fully  expect  some 
good  things  from  his  effort  in  this  di- 
rection. 

In  case  vou  have  no  collection  of  car- 


nations to  experiment  with,  and  you 
!  are  ahxlolisToTiave  "a  collection  of  gosa 
varieties,  then  you  must  rely  on  ob- 
taining the  best"  quality  of  hybridized 
seeds  from  dealers.  1  have  now  a  fine 
lot  of  seedlings  of  that  description.  The 
seed  was  planted  last  spring  and  most 
of  the  plants  show  signs  of  flowering 
now.  If  I  succeed  in  keeping  them 
through  the  next  three  months,  1  will 
certainly  be  able  to  show  .some  very 
good  carnations.  The  best  seed  obtain- 
able in  this  line  will  always  produce 
ninety  per  cent  double  Howers,  and 
many  of  them  in  such  colors  as  are  not 
oft'ered  for  sale  in  nurseries. 

I  shall  be  pleased  very  much  if  ever}' 
member  of  the  State  Floral  Society  will 
make  an  efTert  in  this  direction,  and  1 
am  sure  that  the  result  will  be  very 
gratifj'ing.  For  fifty  cents  about  100 
seeds  of  the  vei-y  best  strain  can  be 
obtained  from  responsible  European 
growers,  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

Curniiliiiiii!  in  San  Frantisin. — The 
growing  of  carnations  out  of  doors  in 
San  Francisco  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
Soil,  fogs  and  injudicious  watering 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  poor 
success;  a  few  roots  seem  to  do  well  for 
years,  while  others — yes,  many  others 
— have  only  a  short  existence.  We 
have  never  looked  seriously  into  the 
probable  cause  of  these  failures,  but 
I  think  time  will  demonstrate  what  i 
varieties  can  be  grown  satisfactorily  j 
i  and  how  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Seedlings  I  have  found  to  do  better 
here  than  most  kinds  raised  from  green- 
,  house  cuttings.    A  carnation  may  be 
j  very  satisfactory  to  the  grower  under  i 
glass,  and  yet  may  be  vei'y  unsatisfac- 
I  tory  if  grown  in  the  open  air.  Again, 
some  carnations  thrive  well  in  sandy  ( 
loam- -yes,  even  in  our  common  sand 
— while  others  seem  to  do  best  in  heavy  \ 
.soil.    At  all  events,  the  soil  should  be 
'  well  drained.    I^xcessive  rains  during 
winter,  following  continuous  irrigation 
during  summer  and  fall,  are  very  dan 
gerous  to  carnations  if  the  soil  is  not 
well  drained.    .All  these  circumstances 
and  conditions,  and  many  others  which  , 
1  have  no  time  to  mention  now.  should 
receive  due  consideration;  and  I  repeat 
again  that  there  Is  much  to  learn  in 
carnation  culture. 

ApprdI  ti,  Aiii'itiiiia. — The  interesting 
subject  of  hybridizing  should  receive 
j  more  attention  from  our  amateurs,  who 
have  more  time  to  devote    to  such 
I  work  than  professional  men,  and  I  may 
justly  say  that  a  beginner  in  hybridiz- 
ing ma}'  effect  a  cross  between  two 
varieties  and,  not  knowing  what  the 
i  effect  would  be,  may  achieve  a  greater 
result  than  a  professional  who  might 

!  exi)erinient  on  a  large  scale.  

The  re))ort  on  a  recent  exhibition  of 
;  carnations  in  New  York  may  be  men-J 
tioned  here.    It  say§;     "The  display-^ 
<  of  carnations  was  this  season  decid- 
edly pleasing,  both  to  the  management 
.  and   exhibitors,   as   well    as   to  the 
:  flower-loving  public,  and  received  fre- 
quent and  deserved  praise.''    The  feat- 
j.ure  of  the  exhibit  was  the  large  num- 
[  ber  of  seedlings,  "which  showed  decided 
I  improvement   upon   older  sorts,  and 
,  which  shows  a  development  of  the  car- 
I  nation  similar  to  what  has  taken  place 
■  in  the  rose  and  chrysanthemum.  With 
new  and  improved  varieties-,  improved 
in  habit,  color,  size  of  flower,  strength 
of  stem  and  fragrance,  and  with  bet- 
ter and  more  intelligent  culture,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
three  or  four — yes,  five  and  six — inch 
carnations  on  stems  ranging  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  length,  as  well  as  ten- 
inch    chrysanthemums    on  four-foot 
stems.  Variety  and  cultivation  accom- 
plished wonders  for   the  chrysanthe- 
mum,   and    variety    and  cultivation, 
when  understood,  will  accomplish  won- 
ders for  the  carnation  as  well. 

F.  A.  Mii.i.KH. 

215  Hayes  St.,  S.  F. 


gHplCE  ^0SE&AT3(!en1s 


iJrOUR  RAINBOW  COLLECTIOlT 
'of  20  ROSES  FOR  $  1.  ^B^y^iSilS 

The  U<w*»B  wfl  f*en«l  are  on  their  own  roots,  from  U'  to  l.'> 
inches  high,  niid  wilt  bloom  freely  ihis  Summer.  Giihnr  in 
jKJtH  or  itUnle*!  in  jani.  They  are  harflj  c\fr  hloomern 
Ple«He  examine  the  below  liM  of  30  choice  frntimnt  monthly 
Rowes.  nnd  t-ef  if  yon  con  dnclicaie  them  nnxwhere  for  an 
amminr  w>  liw  ♦  I .    They  nrf  nenrl  y  «1 1  nfwVindu,  We 

cn.irfiMt.^H  tl.f  ni  u^  rf^u'li  >on  i  ii  k'oo.l  cMndit  ion.  ind  w*-  alfo 

GUARANTEE  THEM  TO  BE  THE  BEST  DOLLAR'S  WORTH 
OF  ROSES  YOU  HAVE  EVER  PURCHASED.    The  List: 
rhnmplon  ofthr  ^'orld,  briffhlebt  pink,  the  beet  rot>e  ever 
introdnc«d    Henry  M.  f^tanli-y,  apricot  yellow,  verj  fragrant.  Pe»H 
<*f  the  (■BT^t  iiM.  deep  golden  yellow.    RrMeHmatd.  rich  pink,  none 
better   The  Qiic<'fi.  pure  white,  alwayp  in  bloom    C'hHutlne  de  >oue. 
rich  raFirw>n  nnd  deiicioiicly  sweet.  Princof»«  of  \Vnl<-«,  timber  yellow, 
deepening  to  ornnKP    Rhtdncold.  beontiful  f.hBdeH  of  finffrnn  nnd  tan.  Star 
of  <'old.  the  queen  of  ali  yellow  rrwe^ .   W  abun.  a  creat  robe.  in  bloom  all  the 
time.  <-oIdrv.f<nte.  <Tenmy  white  nnd  old  t-old.  Frant'Ucn  Kru^cr.  coppery 
yellow  ftnd  iea<*h     Th«-  Bride,  the  loveliest  of  a]l  white  rofao  Qneen'* 
ftrarlot.  ricbe?*  dnrk  vplvpty  robe     I'rlnfcwi  BcBtrU-c,  rnnen  yejlow,  edged 
bright  roee,     Ktolle  Av  Ljon,  rirhest  de«p  pulphiir  yellow,    Sooventr  of 
Wootoit.  richest  rnmf=on.  in  clupterp     Cntherlne  Mermet.  everybody'* 
favorite.    Md.  f  nmlUe.  beantiful  salmon  and  rof>y  flefh.   Hd.  C'nroltne 
TeMoiit.  laree  hand'^ome  flower?  of  ^lowins  pink. 
\\\-  nlll  nNo  ftond  o«r  Iron  Clad  (  nllrrtlon  of  I  t  lliird.r  Rn«e».  all  different  color*.  $1.     Try  ■  wet. 
'^{\  i  hryHanth^ninm«.  all  prize-  wliitifr*.  91  ■    1  A  ^ernnlumft.  dnnhio  and  Klnsle.  flowered  nnd  nccntcd.  t1  ■ 
lo  cholrc  UrcoiiliiPk.  dlfftr^nt  klndn.  HI.    40  packet*  cholre  Flower  <i<-ed*.  nil  dlfTerent  L.tndt>  Our 
handFonte.  illu'-lrHted  ^'itijilok'ne  de«cribinc  above  Cn^o';,  Plitn^P  ;rnH  all  Peedt.  mailed  for  10  eta.  MBmpf. 
iKin't  pla<  e  your  order  h^forf  -^emi:  nnr  price'     WVE  CAN  SAVE  VOU  MONEY.   Me  have  htrffr  two  year 
,      old  ro»r»  r»r  Imm*  diatc  efi't't.    Liberal  premiums  In  nlub  rai'-erti,  or  how  to  pet  vonr  seed^  and  plBntt-  froe. 
1      Weiireihe  LARGEST  ROSE  GROWERS  IN  THE  WORLD.    Onr*ale*of  Rom-  Plant*  alone  laat  iM^avnn 
I      eti  eedrd  h  mlllinn  Hnd  a  half.    When  you  order  HrtRPs.  I'laiita  and  pMPd«,  von  want  'be  verv  he«t     Try  u*i. 

^GOOD  &  REESE  CO.,  Box  143  Champion  Greenhouses.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


<  fOUtH"!. 


RL^ums!  Orange  Trees. 


"  Pluin.s  —  tell  your  people  to  grow  the  best 
Ivnns:  the.v  h-H1  always  And  a  good  market." 
So  said  several  of  the  largest  handlers  of  fruits 
in  Chicago  when  the  question  was  asked  them  re- 
cently, "  What  is  the  most  profitable  fruit  to  plant 
now  *  " 


Clyman.  Kurbank. 
Satsiuna.  Tragedy. 
Grand  Duke.  SlmoD. 


Mikado.  Normand. 
Kelsey.  Diamond. 
Ickwonh.  Pond. 


Write  for  prices,  which  will 


These  are  the  best, 
be  made  very  low. 

Also,  almost  erervthing  else  in  the  Fruit  and 
Nut  Tree  line.    Seeds,  Bulbs.  Plants,  etc. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


NAVA.  CAL. 


James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Choice  Stock  of  YEARLINQ  NURSERY 
TREES  for  this  season's  plantirig.  OuaraQteed 
free  from  disease  and  Insect  pestg.  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  times 

BleDheim.  Royal  and  French  Apricots 

Hungarian,  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes 

Burbank,  Satsuma  and  Kelsey  Plums. 

Xe  Plus  Ultra,  La  Prima,  Texas  Prollflc,  I.  X  L  . 
Nonpariel  and  Languedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford.  Mulr  and  twenty  other  rari- 
eties  of  Peaches. 

Also  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Flg«, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.   Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.  Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.   Address  all  communications, 
J.  A,  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Itudded  trees  of  the  leading  varieties,  one  and 
two-year  budo,  al»o  needling  trees  from 
one  to  four  years  old  —  all  good,  thrifty 
stock,  free  from  scale. 

Also,  a  general  variety  of 

Nursery  Stock  and  Trees. 

Prices  lo  suit  the  times 

Oroyille  C™  Associ™?, 

OK()VILI,E,  nUTTK  COUNTY.  CAL, 

O  R  SALE! 

50,000 

French  and  Rnbe  de  Sargent 

PRUNE  TREES, 

AT  6  CT8.  EACH.  OR  •50  PER  THOCSAN'D. 

F.  N.  WOODS, 

Box  55  7  .  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 


KSTAISLISIlKll  IKTti 


YROBOLAN  JNURSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

Growers    of    all    the  Lectdlng; 
Varieties  of  F'rult  Trees. 


.  .  (Xirrespondence  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards, 

Alameda  County,  Cal. 


OAK   LAWN    FRLJIT  TREES. 

im.  1^  1— <  im.    T  T     1         PRPNrw  PPIINP  RARTIPTTPP4 


NURSERY 

- — KOR  


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AND  ROTIL  APRICOTS  and  PRUKES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


First -Class  Fruit  Trees. 

HARRY  E.  HULBERT,  Prop. 

Grower  and  Dealer  in 
Ge-ne-ral  IVursery  Stock. 
Salesyard,  Cor.  Third  and  Davis  Sts. 

Please  send  for  Price  Lists. 

223  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 

lOO.OOO 

OHx/e^  Trees, 

Mission   and  Nevadillo, 

Three- 'if ear-Old  Slock. 

4  to  6  Feet  an*  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  PRICES. 


FRENCH  PRUNE.  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

Kirst  Class  Trees  at  %-ery  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

GEINUIINE 

THOMPSON'S  SEEDLESS  GRAPE  ROOTS 

For  Sale  at  $10  per  Thonsand. 

Also,  a  tine  lot  of  Winter  Nells  and  Bartletl  Pear 
Trees,  six  to  eight  feet  hinh,  at  prices  to  suit  the 
times. 

ROBERT  DAVIS, 
■Vut»a  City,  Sutter  Co.  Cal. 

r— >  «— 7  1—7  A   PINE  ASSORTMENT. 

I   ■  ^  best   varlcllea.   free  from 

— AND   pt'Sts  of  any  kind.  Pruiiua 

DI  1VinP^2   Sii»c»nl,  Itlnfr,  RoNtraver 

I     Ik—  r~\  1^   1  and  iMurdooii  Cherries: 

Klack  CHlIfornla  F1k»;  Klee  Soft  Shell  and 
other  Almoudf*:  American  Sweet  Cheatuuts; 
Praoparturlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  srowii 
Orange  Trees.  Our  orauees  have  stood  22  decrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Dollar  .Strawberry, 
the  best  berr.v  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Uneolii.  Placer  County. 
Californln. 


Befoie  purchasbing  elsewhere' wrlte^^ — 
H.  B.  SMITH  Ventora,  Ventnra  Co.,  Cal. 


JOHN  1.  PACKARD,  olive  nursery; 

■  '  '  Send  for  C:itiilus;ue. 


Pomona,  California. 


C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON 


Pnmona,  Cal. 


January  19,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY 

COR.  BAKER  AND  LOMBARD  STS.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FRENCH  PKUNES  on  Myi-obolan. 
APPLES,  leading  varieties  on  imported  French 
Seedlings. 
PEACHES,  leading  varieties, 
CHERRIES,  leading  varieties  in  one  and  two- 
year-old  trees. 

PEARS,  APRICOTS.  GR.4PES  aixl  OLIVES, 
AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

Also,    Monterey    Cypress,    Pines,  Spruces, 

Palms  and  other  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubbery 
at  low  rates. 
Also,  Roses.  Azaleas  and  CaiuelUas. 

Send  for  Wholesale  Price  List  for  Nurserymen 
and  Dealers  only. 

E.  J.  Bo\A/en, 

SEED  HBRCHANT. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  tree. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St..  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Larg:e  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Qrapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Plums;  Hungoume  Japan  Apricots >  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

CUTMBERT  RASPBERRY. 

Beat  Market  Berry  known:  large,  rtrni  and  lus-  ' 
clous,  stands  travel  finely,  bears  Immensely,  and 
has  two  crops  a  year;  oil  eenls  per  dozen;  $'A  per  100. 
A1.SO  Strawberries.  Blackberries,  Gfoosfberrles,  Cur- 
rants, etc..  of  the  finest  Imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  application.  L.  I'.  McCANN,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

THE  FIXKST  STOCK  OK 

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANiS, 

lu  the  State,  at  tbe  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadena,  Cal, 

One  and  two-year-old  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 
the  Huest  and  thriftiest  stock  ever  grown  any- 
where, and  all  the  best  varieties,  also  Pomolo  • 
(Grape  Fruit),  and  the  Japanese  Red  Daucy  Tan- 
gerine Orange;  also  the  best  deciduous  ' trees. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  the  Wouderfnl'. 
Everbearing  and  other  tine  varieties  ol  .Strawber- 
ries, Nothing  but  the  best  of  all  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Nuts.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  prices  to 
HEWITT  &  COKSON,  Pro'ps,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NUKSERY  STOCK,    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

How/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

01i\/e  Tr^^s 

"  IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,  Los  AnKeles  Co.,  Cal. 

ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  AJ^D  ORCHARD.*, 

Louisiana,  Mo,,  for  free  sample  copy  teUliif  about  It, 
-•V  practical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by 
Stark  Bros,,  40c  a  vear;  circulation,  4601X10  copies. 
The  " Cream  of  the  Cream"— gives  the  busy  Fruit 
Grower  or  Farmer,  who  hasn't  the  time  or  the  money 
to  buy  and  read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  is  best 
from  them  all,  what  he  wants  to  know. 


To  Orange-Growers.       j.  K.  ARMSBY 


The  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing^ 


(K,0) 


Not  Less  than  1 20/0  Actual  Potash. 

This  is  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Our  books  on  Potash  are  sent  free.   They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  sava 
vou  dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street.  Nevir  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  fJIO  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Sole  Ag:ents  for  the  Paeilic  t  oast. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

.^....mm^atl^  S.4N    .TOSK,    CAL.    j—a  1 

Agricultural  Imple^m^nts. 


>ii  FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGONS. 
''^^^gOjlSS!^^  Write  for  Circulars  aud  Prices,  Sent  free.  •^S^'™VWm»^^ 


Store  Your  Grain  ITUhere  Your  Best  ;;"^sssB»-^ 
^—BflE^ Interests  \A/ill  /\l\A/ays  toe  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F«OFtT  COSTrt. 

Capacity  or  Warehouse,  .V),(JOO  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  slorage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 


OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


Gilman*s  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATKNTEU  AU(JU.ST  1,  189.S, 

FIKST  PKliCE— Medal  and  Dipfoma— California  iVIid- Winter  Iuleruatiop»il 
F.xpositibn.  ■  '  " 

Cheapest,  best  und  eSly  one  to  protect  trees  aud  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbi  ts,  squirrels,  borei's  ami  o'ther  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  nond  for  descriptive  cir 
ciilars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vtan  uifaot  ui  re  r  of  Patent  Tiile  Covyers. 

" ' ■  /  /  420  Ninth  Streetj  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and 

Board 


-  How  mild)  does  yonr  furni  help  co.st. you? 
Wouldn't  it  p:i,v  yon  to  reduce  this  e.xpeu,«c 
—say,  oue-hali  ?■  Vou  cuu  do  it  with  the 

PLANET  JR.   Labor  Saying  Farm  Tools. 

Take  for  e>iurn)>le  the  Planet  .Jr.  Garden 
Drill.  \  ina<;liine  tliul  <'osls  uolhinH  to 
keep;  that  helps  one  lunn  ilo  lliree  men's 
work,  and  do  it  belter.  Kis^ure  out  how 
much  such  a  inachiue  would  suve  you  in 
dollars  aud  board'.'  This  and  '20  other  equ- 
ally wonderful  machines  are  dc^crllied  aud 
pictured  in  the  Plain^t  Jr.  Hook  for  1K95. 
Will  you  have  It— li  s  PUEK. 
S.  L.  Alleu  &.  Co.,  1107  Market  St.,  Plilla. 


\A/efc>er  Gas  &  GasoIine^  Engine's. 


Simplfst  aud  most  coouoinical  tugini's  011  carlli. 
PIII.LV  <HMRAINTEED. 
Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  atleutiou  a  day.  (iuuraiili'ed 
cost  of  running,  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  V. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 


AGENTS, 


42  &  44  Fremont  Street 


5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELBS 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


It  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  0 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

Pure  pood  pxposition. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION, 

January  28  to  February  >6,  1895. 


.Mrs.  Mnry  J.  Lincoln,  author  of  the  Boston 
t:ool<  Book,  will  lecture  daily  on  cooking 


Concerts  Afternoon  and  Evening. 


Hei-Kons  attending  the  Exposition  will  l)e  able 
to  secure  excursion  rates  by  rail 

IPS"  For  particulars  apply  to 

WILLARD  B.  HARRINGTON,  Chairman, 

1  'i'.i  (  alifornia  St.,  Room  'i. 

V.  I..  MAGUIKE,  Manager. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETV, 

530  California  Street. 


For  the  half  year  ending  December  31,  1894,  a 
dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  Ave  (5) 
per-ceiit  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits  and  four  and 
one-sixth  |4  l-B)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  payable  on  and  after  WEDNESDAY, 
.January  -..'d,  mh.        GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AIrt)  

iff  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  .San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 

*jr Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


1/   I6  8tl8  DRUMMST  S.F.^ 


XREE  -  VA//\SH. 

01!\/e>  Dip. 

"Greenbaiik"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pare  Potasli. 

T.  \AJ.  jmc::k.son  <fc  co. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  3:i«  Market  .Street 

SAN  FRANCrSCO.  CAL, 

largest'' 

[WELLMACHINERYworks. 


AH  kituU  (if  t 
A  (laniHntine  proi 
icHi  Arte.'^tan  1' 


lune  lor  I  he  driller  by  UMlngr  f  ui 
Mil  taketicuif.   IVrfected  Ecoooni- 


iiMiitr  Hiers  to  wnrk  h\  steam.  Air, etc. 
l.etuHhelpvnn.  TIIK  AMERICAN  Vt  KLLWOKKB. 
Aurora,  111.;   €hl<>nKO,  Ill.t    UttlluH,  Tex. 

PILES. 

BICUKA  TKKATMENT  CURES  THEH.  Sent 
postpaid  for. 'itic,  lilCURA  CO.,  :110  California  St  , 
San  Francisco, 


WAGON  AND  AAA  I  CO 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  &  CO.  l6-ia  ORUUM  STREET.  8.  F. 


Ditriii.i': 
Urcech'Loaderl 
S5.00, 

RIFLES  »i 

WATCHES 


BUNS 


BICYCLES  $19 

11  klQila  obeupcr  thOD  tUf 
rr.      U«fure  jum  buy  icn<\ 

iPOWELLA  CLEMENT  CO. 

I  Uit  TlalDSl.,CliicUiBat^O. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


P 

W        Is  the  Largest  Illusuatt'U  and  Leading  Agrl 
cultural  and  HonlcuUuial  Weekly  of  the 
West,    Established  1870.    Trial  Subscriptions,  60c 
for  3  mos,  or  $2,40  a  year  (till  further  notice).  The 
Pacillc  Rural  Press,  '220  Mar^ket.  San  Franclsca 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


January  19,  1896. 


Deep  Snow. 

The  depth  of  snow  on  the  high 
Sierras  at  this  season  of  the  year  and 
after  a  heavy  storm  is  almost  incred- 
ible. Travellers  through  the  moun- 
tains have  observed  with  wonder 
shingles  nailed  upon  the  sides  of  trees 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  question  whether  the 
snow  ever  fell  as  deep  as  indicated  by 
these  shingles. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Halstead,  who  crossed  the 
mountains  many  times  for  twelve  suc- 
cessive years  between  Oroville  and 
Quincy,  says  during  the  severe  winter 
of  four  years  ago  snow  fell  to  a  depth  of 
forty  feet  from  Buckeye  to  the  Toll 
Gate;  that  on  one  occasion  the  mail 
carrier,  after  a  hard  storm,  crossed 
over  the  peak  of  the  Buckeye  House 
without  seeing  the  building,  although 
it  reached  a  height  of  thirty-eight  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  Letter  Box 
hotel  was  so  completely  covered  that  it 
required  thirty-two  steps  from  the  top 
of  the  snow  down  to  the  second-story 
window.  For  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Letter 
Box  where  the  snow  had  drifted  the 
banks  were  fully  100  feet  deep.  He 
noticed  in  one  place  where  the  wind 
had  swept  the  snow  from  about  the 
bole  of  a  tree  that  it  was  fully  ten  feet 
down  to  one  of  the  shingles  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  He  and  others  who 
were  familiar  with  the  snow  that 
winter  estimate  that,  had  it  been  meas- 
ured as  it  fell,  it  would  have  reached  a 
depth  of  at  least  140  feet. — Oroville 
Register,  Dec.  27th. 


Machinery  of  a  Cruiser. 


The  extent  and  power  of  machinery 
construction  are  wonderfully  exhibited 
in  the  working  equipments  of  the  latest 
Government  cruiser.  There  are  61 
separate  engines,  not  counting  cylin- 
ders, which  would  run  up  to  120,  for 
main,  auxiliary  and  pumping  purposes. 
The  low-pressure  piston  is  92  inches  in 
diameter,  and  an  area  of  46  square 
feet  and  an  initial  load  of  100  tons. 
The  condenser  tubes,  if  placed  end  to 
end,  would  form  a  tube  33  miles  long, 
and  the  cooling  water  passed  through 
these  tubes  equals  36,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  or  enough  to  supply  a  large 
city  with  water.  The  main  boilers,  if 
placed  end  to  end,  would  form  a  tunnel 
156  feet  long  and  large  enough  for  a 
train  of  cars  to  pass  through.  The 
heating  surface  is  equal  to  li  acres. 

Horse  owners  should  understand 
that  their  animals  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  injury  from  contact  with  electric 
currents.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
physical  structure  of  the  horse,  but  to 
other  causes,  some  of  which  are  in  a 
degree  preventable.  The  safety  of  a 
horse  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
blacksmith  to  some  extent.  The  au- 
thority named  point.8  out  that  the 
shoes  offer  a  large  surface  for  contact 
and  the  nails  conductors  by  which  the 
current  may  enter  the  body,  although 
the  sole  of  the  hoof  itself  is  an  insulator. 
The  animal's  weight  aids  the  contact, 
and  a  wet  fetlock  increases  the  danger. 
Blacksmiths,  therefore,  should  not 
drive  the  nails  to  the  "quick "  and  the 
fetlocks  should  be  trimmed. 


An  Eastern  syndicate  is  prosecuting 
a  survey  in  Kern  canyon,  and  a  party 
of  twenty  men  is  blasting  out  a  trail, 
beginning  about  fifteen  miles  northeast 
of  Bakorsfield,  the  intention  being  to 
spend  $8000  or  $10,000  in  a  preliminary 
survey  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
developing  electrical  power  there.  It 
is  expected  that  the  survey  will  be 
completed  by  February  1st.  C.  N. 
Beal  is  in  charge  of  the  project.  The 
California  combination  of  dear  fuel  and 
unlimited  water  power  makes  an  in- 
viting field  in  the  mining  districts  for 
the  utilization  of  mountain  streams  iu 
furnishing  electric  power. 


I  here  put  the  case  even  at  the  worst, 
by  supposing,  what  seldom  happens,' 
that  a  course  of  virture  makes  us  mis- 
erable in  this  life,  but  if  we  suppose, 
as  it  generally  happens,  that  virtue 
would  make  us  more  happy  even  in  this 
life  •  than  a  contrary  course  of  vice. 


how  can  we  sufiBciently  admire  the 
stupidity  or  madoess  of  those  persons 
who  are  capable  of  making  so  absurd  a  | 
choice? — Addison. 


/^rr>tlORSE  BLANKETS 


$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  reader  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  on  the  blood  and 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  destroy- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving  the 
patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitution 
and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The  pro- 
prietors have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative  powers 
that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
that  It  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  testimonials. 

Address,      F  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
WSold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


ARE  THE  BTROnOEST. 

Made  In  UiO  Styles. 
For  either  road  or  atable  dm. 


A  SCHEME  has  been  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  friction  of  salt  water  against 
the  sides  of  a  steamer,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  increase  the  speed  forty 
per  cent.  It  is  to  force  air  through 
the  vessel's  plates  and  thereby  form  a 
narrow  space  between  the  iron  and 
water. 


"  THE  MARKET  GARDEN," 

A  Md.NTHI  Y  JOI  K.NAI.  KUH 

MARKET  QARDENERS  AND  TRUCKERS. 
50c.  a  year  in  advance.   Sample  copy  mailed  Free 
on  iippUcatlon.  Address 

THE  MARKET  tiAKOKN  COMPANY, 
P.O.  Box  624.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


vCiUWUJl/ll 


CURES 
PAINSOF 

MAN  & 
BEAST 


Co\/er  Your  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES.  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS.  WATER  TANKS.   ROOFS,   WOOD  OR  IRON. 

F=».  &  B.  F»/\IINT. 

FOR  POULTRY   HOUSES.   CREAMERIES.   FLOORS  AND  WALLS, 

F*.  Sc  B.  SHE/\XHING  F»/\F»ER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway.    116  BATTERY  STREET.    No.  49  First  Street. 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR- 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

Are  Headquarters  for  Complete  Spraying  and 
Whitewashing  Outfits. 

The  Be5t  Spray  Pump,  Best  Spray  Nozzles 
and  Best  Spray  Hose. 


Nozzles  arranged  to  ipray  at  any  aagle  ordered. 

THE  BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE -a  n«u>  {nventlon  thia 
season  —  is  self-cleaalng  and  throws  a  flne  and  pene- 
trating spray. 

The  BEAN  and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES,  so  well  known, 
are  also  oar  invention. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


We  manufacture  the  celebrated  Asplnwall  Potato  Planter.  Asplnwall  Potato  Cutter. 
Asplnwall  Paris  Green  Sprinkler,  etc.  Every  machine  warranted.  These  machines 
greatly  reduce  the  co-it  of  raising  j.otatoes.   Send  for  Free  IIIu»trated  Catalogue. 

ASPiNWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Ageatg.  Itt  and  18  Drumin  Street,  San  Fraacisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWWE. 

 DEALERS  IN... 

F>AF»ER, 

S12to  516  Sacramento  St.,  Sui  PraacUai,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
733  mMRKET  STREET, 
San  Fbancisco,  Cas.. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAK DEK  NAILLEI.  Pm't. 

Assayinft  of  Ores.  «25r-Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  ti6;  Blowpipe  Aasay,  110.-  Full  course  of 
assaying,  KO.  Established  18M.  Send  for  Clraular. 


W.OF?  CALIF'ORNIA.'M 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 
INCURPOKATSO  APRIL.  1874 

^^^^^ 

 ' 

Capital  Paid  Up  •1,000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Probts,  130,000 
Ulvldeuds  Paid  to  Stockholdera. . . .  83S,000 

 OFPICEBd  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTFELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manaif»r 
PRANK  Mcmullen  secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  aid 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER,  Manager 

.Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
In  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x»;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $1600. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Oroium  Street,  San  Franclgco. 


★  C  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  ★ 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  £  11-4  BEALE  STREET,  9.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

5teani  Pump*.   >  3team  Engine*. 

Al)  Kindt  0/ ilACHIXERY.    .  . 


Business  College, 

S4  Post  Street,      ...      gau  FraocUoo. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-Wrlilng. 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  Individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  0.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


Entirely  of  Steel  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  oo 
the  market    Writ«  for  descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.  14  Park  St.,    MANSFIELD,  O. 


HANG 

YOUR 
DOOR 


^     WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corragal«d  strel  Illngea. 

They  are  Stronger,  Ilandiomer 
and  coat  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  but  if  not  In 
yonr  vicinity  write  the  Hann- 
factnrers.  Send  for  "  Biography 
ot  a  Yankee  Hinge, "mailed  free 


THX  BTAHLST  WOBZB,  Unr  BrlUl]i,Ct. 


January  19,  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  16, 1895. 
FLOUR — Goodly  shipments  were  made  to  China 
by  to-day's  outgoing  steamer.   We  quote  as  fol- 
lows:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family  Extras,  $3  40® 

3  50  f(  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  30@i*3  40;  Super- 
fine, $2  50@2  70  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  volume  of  business  is  not  large. 
Sampling  on  the  part  of  shippers  is  not  general, 
and  the  market  lacks  spirit.  No.  1  shipping  is 
quotable  at  86M(3'87'/sC  f,  ctl,  with  8S%c  for  a  choice 
article.  Milling  Wheat  changes  hands  at  a  range 
ofJ90@96Mc  ?.  ctl.  Walla  Walla  Wheat  continues 
in  fair  offering,  being  quotable  at  TTi'jrS  «0c  for  fair 
average  quality.  87Vj@90c  for  blue  stem  and  72^2 
®75c  for  damp.' 

BARLEY— The  market  is  very  dull  and  quiet, 
the  situation  being  against  the  selling  interest. 
Prices  easy.  We  quote  as  follows:  Feed,  fair  to 
good,  783i@80c;  choice,  81^0 ;  Brewing,  90@95o 
8t  ctl. 

OATS — The  inquiry  is  anything  but  pronounced, 
though  enough  trading  is  in  progress  to  keep  busi- 
ness in  fair  motion.  Weqviote:  Milling,  fBl@l  ia!4; 
Surprise,  $1  05@1  15;  fancy  feed,  97i4ci.®$l  02i4; 
good  to  choice,  90@95c;  poor  to  fair,  80@87;4c; 
Black,  $1  15(ai  30;  Red,  $105@$117H;  Gray, 
92i/s@97yaC  ^  Ctl. 

CORN— Shows  improving  tone.  Damp  stock 
sells  below  quoted  figures.  Quotable  at  $1  15@1  20 
^  Ctl.  for  large  Yellow,  $1  -Z-ZV^m  27'/,  for  small 
Yellow  and  $1  22^4  to  $1  27!4  tor  White. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $27@27  50  V  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $26  to  $26  50 
ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  3®3!4c  ^  B). 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $30  ^  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $26®27 
f»  ton. 

SEEDS-^Tradlng  Is  of  light  order.   We  quote  as 
follows:   Mustard,  Brown,  $1  75®2;  Yellow,  $2  25 
@2  40;  Trieste,  $2  25@2  30;  Canary,  3@4c;  Hemp, 
3^&iHc  f>^;  Rape,  lM@2Mc;  Timothy,  5H@6'/4c 
ft;  Alfalfa,  7M@75ic-^  ft;  Flax,  $2®2  25  ^  ctl. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17  50®19  1*  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3y,c; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4H@5c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3Ho;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  4M@4?ic  ~^  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $11  50@I3  f>  ton. 

HAY— Prices  have  weakened  a  little  under 
liberal  receipts.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1 
^  ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following 
are  the  wholesale  city  prices  tor  rope-bound  Hay : 
Wheat,  $9@$n  .50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $9@n;  Oat, 
$9@10  60;  Alfalfa,  $8(3.9;  Barley,  $8  50@10;  Clover, 
$9@10;  compressed,  $9@11;  Stock,  $6®7  50. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70®80c  V  bale. 

HOPS— Market  inactive,  with  quotations  Rome< 
what  nominal  at  a  range  of  5@8o  ft. 

RYE— Quotable  at  87K@92Ko  ^  otl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85®95o  f»  ctl. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $18@18  BO 
9  ton. 

PEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand! 
In  lOO-ft  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-tb 
bags.  $11  60. 

POTATOES— Good  demand  for  the  several  de- 
scriptions. We  quote:  Volunteer  New  Pota- 
toes, l'/s@2c  ^  ft;  Early  Rose,  35@<)5e;  River  Reds, 
30@35c;  Burbanks,  .30@50c:  Oregon  Burbanks,  50® 
86o;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75o®$l;  Sweets,  50@81  ^ 
otl. 

ONIONS— Free  supplies.  Quotable  at  50®65c 
^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $125@I50; 
Nlles,  $1  15®1  25^  ctl. 

BEANS— Fair  demand  for  good  small  Whites. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $1  75ra)l  90;  Butter, 
81  75@1  80  for  small  and  $1  85@1  90  for  large; 
Pink,  $1  10(31  35;  Red,  $1  60®]  65;  Lima,  $4  10® 

4  25;  Pea,  $2  2.5®2  50:  Small  White,  $2  25@,2  55; 
Large  White.  $2  10@$2  30;  Blackeye,  $2  75®3;  Red 
Kidney,  $2  75@3;  Horse,  $1  60®  1  70  f.  ctl. 

VEGETABLES  —  Receipts  this  morning  In- 
cluded 18  boxes  Asparagus  and  11  boxes  Rhu- 
barb. Other  kinds  were  in  light  oBering.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Asparagus,  10@15c  If*  lb.;  Rhu- 
barb, 75c(S$l  ia  box;  Mushrooms,  6@10o  ^  lb  for 
common  and  12i4(5"20c  for  choice;  Los  Angeles  To- 
matoes. 75c@$l box;  String  Beans,  8@IOc  *  ft; 
Green  Peas,  5(5 8c  iA  lb;  M.arrowfat  Squash. $5(3i6  ^ 
ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  $10  ^  ton;  Green  Peppers, 
4@7c  *  lb;  Turnips,  60c  ctl;  Beets,  60®75c  ^ 
sack;  Carrots,  30@50c;  Cabbage,  30® 40c;  Garlic. 
3®4c  *  ft;  Cauliflower,  30® 40c  IS  dozen;  Dry  Pep- 
pers, l5@17'/4c     ft;  Dry  Okra,  12iA@15o  1?  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples  continue  the  leading 
feature,  being  in  large  supply.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows-. Persimmons,  2.5(a)50c box;  Apples,  30c@$l 
box ;  Pears,  5n@75c  f>  box. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Fresh  arrivals  this  week  of 
Bananas  and  Pineapples  from  the  Islands.  Sales 
of  Oranges  and  Limes  are  slow.  Mandarin 
Oranges,  $1  .50®!  75  ^  box:  California  Navels, 
$1  75@2  50:  Seedlings.  $1®I  50  ^  box;  Sonora 
Oranges,  $1  .50®!  75  la  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $3  .50 
@$4  50  tPi  box;  California  Limes,  in  small  boxes, 50e 
®75c  f,  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $4  50®5;  California 
Lemons,  $1  50@2  for  common  and  $2  .50®3  for 
good  to  choice;  Bananas,  $1®2  ^  bunch;  Pine- 
apples $4@6  ¥  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Values  are  somewhat  nominal, 
there  being  no  representative  business  in  prog- 
ress. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8Hc;  choice,  do,  8o; 
fancy.  7V4c;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6'/4c:  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5!^®7c;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6'/2o;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
6V4c;  prime.  5Mo;  peeled,  in  boxes,  I2®!.Sc. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves, 5'/4c ;  quarters,4'/4c ;  choice, 
4Mc;  standard,  314c;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;unpitted,  lH@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4'/4®4?ic. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Hc;  standard, 
flo;  prime,  bYtC. 

Figs-White,  choice,  5@5Mc;  Black,  choice,  IH 
®2c. 

Raislns-4-crown,  loose,  4c  1^  lb.  in  5-lb.  boxes; 
3-crown,  2'/4c;  2-crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2o  1*  ft;  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters.  $1  50; 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15;  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 

Dried  Grapes— IMc  1*  ft. 

NUTS— Consignments  of  Italian  Chestnuts  just 
received.  A  cargo  of  Cocoanuts  is  also  at  hand 
from  Tahiti.  Market  generally  quiet.  We 
quote:  Chestnuts,  9®llc;  Walnuts,  5®7cfor  hard 
shell,  8®9o  for  soft  shell  and  8@9c  for  paper  shell; 
California  Almonds,  7®714c  for  soft  shell.  4'/4®5o 
for  hard  shell  and  8®8!i4c  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, m®6Q;    Hickory  Nuts.   5®«o;  FUberts, 


8!4@9c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8o  for  polished; 
Brazil  Nuts,  7®7Ho  ^  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $4®5  100. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,  10@llHo;  water 
white  extracted,  7@7Kc;  light  amber  extracted, 
5H@6c;  dark  amber,  5(^5  Ho  1»  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  V  lb. 

BUTTER— Easy  at  ruling  prices.  Fancy 
creamery,  22®24c;  fancy  dairy,  17®18c;  good  to 
choice,  15®  16c;  fair,  13@14c;  store  lots,  12@13o; 
pickled  roll,  15®16c;  flrkin,  15®16c  fl  ft. 

CHEESE— Weak  at  a  decline.  We  quote:  Choice 
to  fancy,  8@10c;  fair  to  good,  6®7o;  Eastern, 
ordinary  to  fine.  ll®14c  |*  ft. 

EGGS— Are  cheaper,  with  still  downward  ten- 
dency. Occasionally,  a  fancy  parcel  sells  at  a 
trifle  above  quoted  rates.  We  quote  as  follows: 
California  Ranch,  30@32c;  store  lots,  23@27o; 
Eastern  Eggs,  23®25c  f»  dozen  for  cold  storage 
and  26c  for  fresh. 

POULTRY— The  situation  ts  against  sellers, 
offerings  being  liberal.  We  quote  as  follows:  Live 
Turkeys— Gobblers,  9®!0c;  Hens,  9®!0c  *  ft; 
dressed  Turkeys,  I0@12!/jC  f(  lb;  Roosters,  $4(3,4  .50 
for  old,  and  $4  ,50@5  50 for  young;  Broilers,  $3@4  for 
small  and  $4®5  for  large;  Fryers, $4  50®5;  Hens, 
$4(35  50;  Ducks,  $5®6  50;  Geese,  $!  .50@2  pair; 
Pisreons,  $I(ai  50  for  old  and  $1  75@2  25  *  dozen  for 
young. 

PROVISIONS— Trade  fair.  No  improvement  in 
values.  We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hamc,  lie  ¥  ft;  California  Hams,  !0@!0Hc; 
Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  13; 
medium,  8%,@9c;  do,  light,  9®  10c;  extra  light, 
ll®12'/jC  f(  ft;  Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $19;  half 
bbls,  $1(1;  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21;  hf  bbls,  $11;  Pigs' 
feet,  hf  bbls,  $4  50;  dry  salted  Pork,  8!/2(3i9c  lb; 
Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls, 
$8  50;  do,  family,  $10;  extra,  do.  $10  50@11 
f>  bbl;  do,  smoked,  9®  10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces.6H®6%o; 
do,  prime,  steam,  8'/4o;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
9Hc;  5-ft  palls,  99ic;  3-ft  pails,  Q^^o;  California, 
10-ft  tins,  7i4®8c;  do,  5-tt,  8®8Hc;  California  pure, 
in  tierces,  75i@8o;  do,  compound,  6@6iio  for 
tierces. 

WOOL — No  trade  of  consequence.  Several 
scourers  are  running  on  contracts  made  some 
time  ago.  Neither  values  nor  business  Is  expected 
to  Improve  until  spring  clip  comes  forward  freely. 
We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   7  @  8Ho 

Northern,  defective  6  @7 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  ®  6 
Do,  defective   3  @4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Nothing  of  special  Inter- 
est in  the  situation.  Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  *  lb.... 6V4@7  o  5H@6 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  5!^®6       6  ®— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4  ®—  8V4@ — 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  ...6  ® —      4  @t- 

Light  Cows,  30  to  80  lbs  4  @—      8  @8H 

Stags  8  @ —      2  @— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4W(^     8  @a% 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5H@—     4  ®4% 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7  @—     6  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  9o;  Dry  Kips, 
7@7Ho ;  Calf  Skins  do,  12@13c ;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  6@8c;  Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do, 
short,  2.5@30c  each;  do,  medium,  80@40o  each;  do, 
long  wool,  40®70c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer, 
25@30c;  do,  good  medium,  15@22!4c;  do,  winter,  5o 
^  lb;  Goat  Skins,  20@35o  apiece  for  prime  to  per- 
fect, 10@20c  for  damaged,  and  5o  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW  —  We  quote:  Refined,  53^®6o;  ren- 
dered, 4^®4?^c;  country  Tallow,  4@4Xo;  Grease, 
8®3V4o  ^  lb. 

BIEAT  MARKET. 
Business  runs   along  smoothly  without  any 
marked  variation  in  prices.    Following  are  the 
rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to 
dealers : 

BEEF— First  quality,  B@5Ko;  second  quality, 
4V4o;  third  quality,  SH@4o  ^  lb. 

CALVES---Quotable  at  4!4(a6Ho  for  large  and 
5H®7c  18  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  5®6c  ^  lb. 

LAMB— Yearlings,  6@7c  f.  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium,  3^c;  small  Hogs,  4o;  dressed  Hogs, 
5M@6X0  IS  lb. 

Caution. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  adwrtise- 
ment,  on  another  page,  of  Catton,  Bell  &  Co., 
who  are  the  sole  Pacific  coast  agents  for 
"Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Sheep  Dip."  The 
reputation  and  sale  of  Little's  Dip  have 
reached  such  proportions  that  it  is  found  nec- 
essary to  caution  those  vFho  want  the  genuine 
dip,  from  purchasing  inferior  imitations. 

They  are  again  compelled  to  warn  sheepman 
and  the  trade  in  general  from  purchasing 
cheap  and  worthless  dips  that  are  now  sold  in 
this  market  under  the  name  of  "  Little  Aus- 
tralian Dip,"  and  which  is  put  up  in  squai'e 
coal-oil  cans  and  sold  at  prices  ranging  from 
80  cents  to  95  cents  per  gallon,  as  also  against 
buying  any  dips  that  may  be  sold  under  the 
name  of  Little's  that  are  not  put  up  in  the 
regulation  iron  drum. 

The  genuine  "Little's  Chemical  Fluid 
Sheep  Dip"  is  put  up  in  round,  iron  drums, 
painted  red,  and  each  drum  bears  an  orange- 
colored  label  giving  the  trade  mark  of  Little's 
Dip,  and  showing  the  signatures  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  also  of  Catton,  Bell  &  Co.  as 
sole  agents.  The  dip  is  also  put  up  in  tins 
containing  a  large  English  gallon,  packed  ten 
cans  to  the  case.  The  dip  is  sold  by  them  to 
the  trade  by  the  English  gallon  only. 

The  Imitation  is  also  put  up  in  small  Ameri- 
can gallon  tins,  without  labels. 

See  that  each  drum  and  gallon  can  is  labeled 
with  "Little's  Dip,"  without  which  none  Is 
genuine.  * 

Back  Filbs  of  the  Pacific  Rdrai,  Press  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  $2..50  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  ^  olumes),  $4.  Inserted  in 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  50  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


xo  le/\se: ! 

For  one  or  two  years,  or  for  sale. 

Fruit  Ranch  of  SO  Acres, 

In  Lagoon  Valley,  near  Vacaville,  Solano  County, 
Cal.  French  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears  and  Cherries 
in  full  bearing.  House  with  modern  improve- 
ments. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

y^cATille  OaUtornl* 

Or  196  Kearny  Street,  6ftn  FrasolBoo, 


The  above  cut  siiows  tiie  CASADAY  TWO-QANQ,  wliose  many  years 
of  successful  work  in  tlie  field  have  earned  for  it  the  title  of 

King  of  Gang  Plows. 


MADE  10  AND  12-INCH.     CHILLED  OR  STEEL  BOTTOHS. 


The  "  Casaday'*  "  praises  are  heard  from  end  to  end  of  our  great  State  and  every  year  shows  a 
rapid  growth  in  its  popularity.  These  plows  are  strong,  durable,  light  In  draft  and  easy  to  handle, 
giving  perfect  satisfaction.  If  you  are  in  need  of  a  gang  do  not  fall  to  Investigate  the  "Casaday  "  ba- 
rore  purchasing. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

37  riARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


IT  TAKES  THE  CAKE. 

A  Short  time  since  there  was  a  State  meeting  of  the  creamerymen  of  Nebraska  held  at  Lincoln. 
They  brought  samples  of  their  butter  along  to  be  judged.  Do  you  know  what  machine  made  the  best 
butter  ?  It  was  the 

SHARPLES  RUSSIAN  SEPARATOR. 

It  not  only  makes  the  best  butter  but  It  does  the  work  the  cheapest  of  any  separator  in  the  world. 
It  uses  but  a  spoonful  of  oil  a  day.  It  skims  clean,  and  is  very  easy  to  hajidle. 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  separator  so  filled  with  patty  pans  that  it  takes  two  hours  to  wash  it  ?  Well, 
that  kind  Is  not  called  the  Russian.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  separator  bowl  jumping  out  of  its  frame 
and  chasing  the  operator  out  of  the  creamery  ?  There  was  never  a  Russian  did  it.  The  Russian  Is  in 
for  business  all  the  time.  The  bowl  does  not  tremble.  Trembling  bowls  are  dangerous.  The  Russian 
does  nothing  but  attend  to  business. 

Send  for  circulars  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

Baker  Sa  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific   Coast  Ag;e>nts, 

3AN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.    LOS  ANGELES,    NEW  YORK. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Grange  Revival  Again. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  State  Grange  was  held  on 
Saturday  last  at  Sacramento,  there  be- 
ing present  besides  the  members  of 
ihe  committee  a  half  score  of  promi- 
nent patrons,  including  Past  Masters 
Flint,  Johnston  and  Overhiser.  The 
main  theme  was  that  of  Grange  re- 
vival and  the  outcome  was  a  deter- 
mination to  put  the  inspection  system 
into  force.  With  that  purpose,  all 
that  part  of  the  State  north  of 
Tehachapi  was  divided  into  four  inspec- 
tion divisions  and  an  officer  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  each.  To  the  whole 
region  north  of  Sacramento  Mr.  E.  C. 
Shoemaker  was  assigned;  to  the  Sac- 
ramento district,  Lecturer  Good- 
enough;  to  the  San  Jose  district,  Mr. 
Bucher;  to  the  Stockton  district, 
Overseer  Greer.  Our  information 
does  not  give  the  exact  lines  of  these 
several  divisions.  The  several  district 
inspectors  are  very  shortly  to  meet 
with  the  worthy  master  for  study  of 
the  work,  in  order  that  it  may  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  this  plan.  Messrs. 
Roache,  Jones  and  Walton  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  arrange  for  the 
publication  of  grange  news.  They 
were  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday  and 
have  set  on  foot  negotiations  which  will 
probably  result  in  the  engagement  of  a 
writer  to  regularly  supply  the  Ritral 
Peess  with  reports  and  discussions  of 
Grange  affairs.  This  is  what  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Rural  has  all  along  asked 
for  He  is  willing  to  give  space  to 
grange  news  without  charge  but  he 
demands  that  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  do  the  work  of  collecting  and 
accept  the  responsibility  of  editing  the 
matter. 

In  view  of  these  doings  there  is  a 
look  of  better  promise  in  the  grange 
field  than  for  a  long  while  past.  It 
will  take  some  little  time  to  set  the 
new  movement  on  its  feet  but  by  the 
first  of  March,  if  not  sooner,  we  ought 
to  see  new  life  and  new  interest  all 
along  the  line. 


Red  Letter 


Day  for 
Grange. 


Sacramento 


To  THE  Editor:— Sacramento  Grange 
decided  to  install  their  officers  on  Jan. 
12th,  beginning  at  12  m.  sharp.  Out- 
siders were  not  expected,  but  as  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State 
Grange  were  holding  session  here,  I 
saw  a  grand  opportunity  to  have  our 
grange  honored  by  the  presence  of  so 
many  of  the  State  officers. 

I  invited  State  Master  Roache  to 
take  my  place  as  installing  master.  It 
took  considerable  persuasion  on  my 
part  to  overcome  his  extreme  modesty 
and  obtain  his  consent.  As  our  grange 
has  been  sometimes  called  a  kid-glove 
grange,  he  preferred  to  sit  in  the  rear 
and  look  on  and  take  notes. 

Bro.  I.  C.  Steele  tells  a  story  about 
when  he  was  a  lad;  how  he  rubbed  the 
ears  of  a  whelp  of  a  pulp  he  had  to  get 
up  courage  for  a  fight.  I  adopted  this 
expedient  on  the  Worth  v  Master  and 
succeeded  in  getting  up  a  good  glow  on 
his  ears,  and  it  had  a  wonderful  effect 
Bro.  Roache,  with  the  able  assistance 
of  Bro.  Overhiser,  installed  our  officers 
in  a  graceful  and  efficient  manner 
every  chair  being  filled.  ' 

Our  new  master,  although  several 
years  younger  than  the  grange,  started 
off  with  great  promi.se  for  future  use- 


fulness in  the  grange.    Although  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  past  masters  and 
State  officials,  which  frequently  em- 
barrasses older  and  more  experienced 
members,  he  acquitted   himself  with 
rare  ability. 
I     When  the  officers  were  elected  and 
I  they  selected   me   as   the  installing 
j  master,  I  made  a  particular  request 
that  each  officer  should  give  the  grange 
j  a  short  talk.    Although  in  the  pres- 
I  ence  of  so  many  visitors  and  State 
officers,  all  responded  in  good  style, 
I  and  especially  the  master  and  chap- 
I  lain — mother  and  son.  Those  must  have 
I  been  happy  moments  to  that  mother, 
i  from  the  suppressed  smiles  that  I  could 
i  see  glowing  on  her  face  when  she 
witnessed  her  eldest    son   being  in- 
I  stalled    as    master   of  Sacramento 
Grange,  and  later  on  listened  to  the 
]  noble  grange  sentiments  that  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  remarks  to  the  grange. 
There  were  many  persons  present  who 
would  have  given  a  small  fortune  if 
they  could  have  done  half  as  well  as 
that  at  his  age. 

It  is  a  rarity  to  hear  such 
sentiments  as  were  expressed  by 
our  chaplain  after  being  introduced. 
They  were  not  superficial  stereotyped 
expressions,  but  came  from  a  heart 
full  and  overflowing  with  goodness. 
These  good  words  had  such  an  effect 
on  me  that  I  wanted  to  be  nearer  kin 
than  sister — I  wanted  to  say  mother. 

Our  retiring  gate  keeper  made  the 
supreme  effort  of  his  life  as  he  welcomed 
his  successor  with  that  bird  which  can 
see  better  in  the  night  than  it  can  in 
the  day  perched  on  a  pole  as  the 
emblem  of  his  office.  The  stream  of 
hot  eloquence  was  about  equally  divided 
between  the  trembling  standard-bearer 
and  the  bird,  which  had  large  eyes  but 
could  see  not,  large  ears  but  could 
hear  not. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  get  together  in 
a  subordinate  grange  so  many  officers 
of  the  State  Grange  at  one  time.  There 
were  three  past  masters,  present 
worthy  master,  overseer,  steward,  sec- 
retary, and  two  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  perhaps  some  that  I  cannot 
think  of  just  now.  We  had  visitors 
from  several  granges,  including  the 
lady  master  from  Roseville,  who  was 
present  to  obtain  points.  It  is  quite  a 
time  since  I  have  seen  so  much  enthu- 
siasm in  the  grange.  It  seemed  like 
some  of  the  bygone  grange  days.  The 
hall  was  well  filled  but  the  time  was  too 
short  to  get  a  speech  from  every  one. 
I  hope  some  of  these  intended  speeches 
will  be  bottled  up  and  corked  tight,  so 
we  can  call  on  them  at  some  future 
time.  I  hope  some  of  our  sister  granges 
will  be  as  fortunate  as  we  have  been  in 
getting  a  visit  from  the  State  officers.  | 
I  think  Sacramento  Grange  has  a  | 
bright  future  with  her  promising  .set  of  I 
officers.  I 

Now,  members,  if  you  cannot  do  any-  j 
thing  else,  help  us  with  your  presence.  , 
I  cannot  enthuse  to  empty  walls. 

Daniel  Flint 


Tulare  Grange. 


Election  in  South  Sutter. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  lecturer  of 
South  Sutter  Grange  for  the  following 
report  of  the  annual  election  which  oc- 
curred on  the  12th  inst. ; 

M.,  Henry  J.  Grunewald;  O..  May 
Donaldson;  L  .  Frances  F.  Purinton; 
S.,  Henry  M.  Hawn;  Ass't  S.,  Chas. 
Jackson;  Chap.,  Ann  M.  Roberts: 
Treas.,  John  W.  Jones;  Sec'v,  Willy  F. 
Sankey;  G.  K.,  Annie  M."^  Howsley; 
Pomona,  Lottie  Annereau;  Flora,  L. 
Belle  Sankey;  Ceres,  Ella  Decker;  L. 
A.  S.,  Edna  P.  Jackson;  Organist, 
IdeO  Sankey;  Trustee,  Wm.  W.  Decker. 
Date  of  installation.  Jan.  26,  1895.  10 
o'clock  A.  M. 


From  Potter  Valley. 

New  officers  for  the  year:  Master, 
Wm.  Eddie:  O.,  Mrs.  Fannie  Thomas; 
L.,  Miss  Rosa  Sides;  S.,  Jerry  Lierly; 
Ass't  S.,  R.  R.  Burrows;  Chap.,  Mrs' 
Kate  McGee;  Treas..  H.  P.  McGee- 
Sec'y,  W.  V.  Kilbourne;  G.  K.,  Miss 
Jennie  Desalm;  Pomona,  Miss  Blythe 
Lierly;  Flora,  Miss  Alta  Spencer; 
Ceres,  Mrs.  Laura  Lierly;  L.  A.  S 
Miss  May  Eddie:  Trustee,  W,  V.  Kil- 
bourne. 


The  regular  meeting  of  Tulare 
Grange  was  held  in  its  hall  on  Satur- 
day, the  5th  of  this  month. 

"The  newly  elected  officers  were  duly 
installed  by  Past  Master  Premo,  Bro. 
E.  C.  Shoemaker  once  more  assuming 
the  master's  gavel. 

Two  candidates  for  the  degrees  were 
balloted  for  and  elected. 

Sister  Ingham  of  committee  ap- 
pointed at  last  meeting  to  draw  up  a 
bill  providing  for  the  destruction  of 
noxious  weeds  along  highways  and  irri- 
gation ditches  submitted  a  bill,  but  the 
lecturer  reporting  that  he  had  con- 
sulted the  then  district  attorney,  Mr. 
Power,  he  (Mr.  Power)  had  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  under  Sec.  28  of  the 
County  Government  law,  defining  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  supervisors,  and  un- 
der decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  the  supervisors  by  proper 
ordinance  now  have  the  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extermination  of  noxious 
weeds,  a  resolution  was  passed  direct- 
ing the  secretary  to  draw  up  and  for- 
ward to  the  supervisors  a  communi- 
cation requesting  them  to  pass  an 
ordinance  for  the  suppression  of  nox- 
ious weeds. 

The  grange  prepared  an  address  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  from 
Tulare  county,  requesting  such  legis- 
lative action  as  will  reduce  salaries  of 
county  officers  to  such  amounts  as  can 
be  obtained  for  similar  services  in 
legitimate  business  enterprises.  A 
copy  of  this  address  was  sent  to  each 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  Tulare. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
port amendments  to  the  Wright  Irri- 
gation law.  There  is  a  strong  feeling 
the  law  as  it  now  stands  provides  for 
too  many  salaried  officers,  and  if  taxes 
were  paid  in  to  the  county  treasurers. 


to  be  paid  out  on  a  similar  plan  to  that 
of  paying  out  school  moneys,  the  bonds 
of  the  district  would  rate  higher  in 
the  market. 

Bro.  Julius  Forrer  read  his  meteoro- 
logical observations  kept  at  the  U.  S. 
Experimental  Station  for  December. 

The  lecturer  announced  that  Con- 
gressman W.  W.  Bowers  had  sent  him 
and  he  had  for  distribution  among  the 
members  of  Tulare  Grange,  Reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
years  1892  and  1893,  and  also  packages 
of  vegetable  seeds  of  assorted  varie- 
ties. 

Those  reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  are  made  up  of  reports  of 
the  Chiefs  of  the  different  departments, 
each  departmental  report  embodying 
the  latest  developments  in  that  depart- 
ment. No  intelligent  farmer  can  afford 
to  be  without  them.  Each  volume  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  his  year's 
dues  in  the  grange. 

Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  tha 
weather  cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  "Broicn'o 
Bnmehial  Trochn"  will  give  effective  relief. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  St  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coant. 


AVER'S 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 


FOR  TBB  WEEK  ENDING  JANnART  1,  18B6. 

531,990.— Bicycle  Canopy— M.  W.  Armstrong,  Los 

.531,895.— b'aling  Press— H.  Bailey.  Wlllamina,  Or 
531.779  — Carburetor— E.  R.  Cook,  Sacramento. 
Cal. 

531,780.— CARsnRETOR-E.  R.  Cook,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

!)31.7fll.— Metallic  Bung— M.  Fischer.  S.  F. 
iiSl.giS.- Bicycle— J.  Forrest,  Medical  Lake,  Or 
531,9,'».— Car— C.  S.  Hardy,  San  Dleifo,  Cal 
531,696.— Eraser— C.  R.  Pechin.  S.  F. 
.^1,857.— Flour  Scoop— M.  E.  retcrson,  Igo,  Cal. 
531,807.— Gas  Engine  Starter— J.  W  Ravmond. 
S  F 

532,013.— Furnace— A.  Ropp,  S.  F. 
531,650 —Telephone  Indicator— Sabin  &  Hamp- 
ton. S.  F. 

531,812.— Label  Manipui:.atob— J.  Stltes,  Salem. 
Or. 

531,816.— Clothes  Drier — Geo.  Wade,  San  Diego. 
531,818.— Voting  Machine— H.  Weber,  Temescal. 
Cal. 

531,672.— VEHICLE  BRAKE— G.  W.  wise,  Warner 
Lake,  Or. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Forelfirn  patents  fur 
nlBhed  by  Dewey  4  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  ireneral  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  tr.iusactod  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


ADMITTED 


READ  RULE  XV. 


"Articles  g| 
that  are  i  n  o: 
any  way  dan-  oi 
gerous  or  of-  q' 
fensive,  a  1  s  o  g 
medi-  O 


patent 
cines, 
trum  s 


o 

no8-  o 


andg 

empirical  preparatioiiB,  whose  o 

Ingredients  are  concealed,  will  o 

not  be  admitted  to  the  Expo-° 

sition."  o 

o 

Why  was  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  admit-  o 
ted?  Because  it  Is  not  a  patent  medicine,  O 
not  a  nostrum,  nor  a  secret  preparation,  ^ 
not  dangerous,  not  an  experiment,  and  o 
because  it  Is  all  that  a  family  medicine  O 
should  be.  ^ 

At  the  I 

WORLD'S  FAIRS 

Chicago,  1893.  o 
Why  not  get  the  Best  P  o 


Cheap  Fruit  Trees ! 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  home  grown,  transplant- 
ing sizes,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Also  large  stock  of  FRENCH  PRUNES.  Write 
for  prices. 

ROBERT 

Oak  Monnd  Nnrsery. 


P.  EACHUS, 

Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  H.  imi,  Sacramento. 

Mission,  3  years   5  to  0  feat 

Mission,  8  years   S  to  4  feet. 

ManzaniUo,  2  years   2  to  8  feet. 

1  NeTadtUo,  2  and  3  years  4  tot  feet. 

Pichollne,  2  years  2  to  8  feet. 

Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 
Oar  8peclaltle«!  Seed  rom,  Tre"  S'  pils.  Onion 
Seeds  and  Sets.  Aif.'ilra,  S.toalino,  l.;i'liyrns.  Sll- 
vesrris.  Sandvotches,  spiirr\-,  K.i Itir.  .-in  i  .leriisalem 
Corn,  and  other  now  iorai:e'planr6  f'n  'ti-  ,ind  arid 
countries.  XKW  f.4.T.VI.OOV"i:  MAILED 
FKKE  OX  AI'PI.H  ATIOX. 

F.  BARTELDES  A  CO..     Lawrence.  Kansas. 

VA/rtlNTED  I 
PosltUin  as   ;\lHiiHg:er  on  a   I.ar^e  Farm. 

Thorough  acquaintance  with  Stock  Raising,  Dairy 
Business,  General  Farming.  Experience  In  foreign 
countries;  French.  English.  German  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping:  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Acideniv  In  Germany.  P.  O.  box  ISio.  Bakersfield. 
Kern  County.  Cal. 


50cTrial  Sets  Plants  and  Fruits. 

By  mull  poHtpulU.  Kal'e  arrival  and  waf  Ufactlou  KuuranteetL  Order 

by  the  letters  uud  the  uutubers  from  tills  advert  isemunt  >0  W,  as  these  are  Intro- 
rtuctiiry  sets,  not  In  caia  logue.  an  Klemint  Annual  of  1«S  pnnei,  which  will 
be  sent  free  with  Urst  order.  If  none  of  tlie^i'  sets  suit  you  and  you  want  anything 
inourllne  send  for  CATAI.OOlfK  FKKK.  Ahout  60  duko  devoted  to 
VECiETAill.E   and  Kt<»WF.K   NF.r.llS,  70  to  I»JLA5iT8  and  the 

  baluucetothe  CREAM  OF  THE  FKl^ITS. 

Set  n  liliTkts.  c-holeoVeorvtable  Seed-.M  s'ts...50c 
••   E-?il  |.kts.  choice  Fluwer  f^eudu,  20  sorts.. Sic 

■•  U— Elegant  Pulma  50o 

"  .1—10  Sons  liovely  Everbloomlntc  Roues... Wc 

••  O-IO  Prize  OhryaanthemuniN,  lOsorts  50o 

"  H   i  Superb  Freuch  ('anuaii,  4  sorts  oOo 

••   li-  10  Showy  OeranlninK,  10  sorts  50c 

•'  r.-.siKlne  OIuilloll  Fluwerinu'  llulh»....50o 
X-l"Tiihero»r»,  Double  Kloiverlug  Size. . 50c 

■'   O— 10  Fl.iwerlnjf  Plant*.  10  sorts  Xc 

"   "—tt  Hardy  Ornamental  t*hrub»,  C  sorts.  .SOo 

Q-^UardyCIImblnn  Vines,  'i  sorts  50o 

One-half  each  of  anv  two  sets  .'iOo.,  any  3  sets  J1.25,  5  sets  f2.00. 

EVERYTHING  OF  THE  BEST  FOR  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN. 
GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY.  MILLIONS  OP  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

4l9t  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  160  Palnesvllle,  0. 


FRriT  TREES,  Etc.-Mall  Slse. 

Set  10:»— 8  Pe:ich,  4  sorts  SOo 

'•   lo  t— 8  Apple,  4  sorU  SOo 

"   10.';-2  Pear,  2  Cherry  SOc 

"  10«— 6  «}rapc«,  X  sorts  SOc 

"  107-ti  fSrapeo,  all  Concords  SOc 

"  10«— 4  Oooi.oberrle»,  4  sorts  SOc 

"   10»— 10  Cnrrnnta,  S  sorts  SOc 

"   110-30  Raspberrlei,  5  sorts  SOo 

"   111—60  Strawberrlei,  5  sorts  SOo 

"  1 18—1  each  .lapau  Chentnut  Walnut. SOc 
"   118-30  Blackberrlea,  4  sorts  SOc 
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Breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  lJUKKE,  (MB  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 

JJEBSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Niles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1878. 


Poultry. 


J.- W.  rOKGEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  the  best 
stocked  and  equipped  poultry  ranch  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  Barred  P. 
Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minoreas.  Pekln 
Ducks.  Seventy  acres  to  Leghorns,  six  acres  to 
Minoreas,  and  my  home  ranch  to  Barred  P.  Rocks 
and  Pekln  Ducks.  I  guarantee  satisfaction  In 
every  order.  Exhibition  birds  and  breeding  stock. 
Eggs  for  sale.   Reference,  People's  Bank. 

BUFF  T.EGHORNS  Thoroughbred  young  Stock 

for  sale.  Eggs,  $1,  $2  and  J3  per  13.  C.  W.  Hansen, 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

WILLlAiM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

R,  G.  HEAD,  Napa,  Cal.,  breeds  all  kinds  pure 
bred  fowls;  400  choice  birds  to  select  from. 

WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


Sheep  and  Qoats. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaltuna,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 

REGISTERED  Poland-China  Hogs  for  sale.  Cor- 
winTecumseh  strain.  Sulphur  Spring  Farm,  Niles 

M.  M:ILLER,  Elislo,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshires. 

FORTY  HEAD  Berkshires  and  Poland  Chinas. 
Chas.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal.   Box  283. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stelns.  Wm.  Niles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


F^RANK.    f\.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)   Importer,  Breeder.  E.xporter. 

S.  C  W/hlte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  BroiA/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F»lymotJth  IV o c tc s , 
Black  /Vllnorcas. 

Eggs,  83  per  13.-®*  «S-Send  for  Circular. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

In  large  or  small  lots,  from  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minnrcas,  at  50c 
perdoz.   MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS.  Madison,  Cal. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.    SEND  FOR  'T. 


WHITE 
LECtnOPN5^ 
EXCLUSlVELTl 

tVoiucePSand 


jWE5T  RIVEPSlDE.CAUfORNU 


leOiandPouirryRanctj' 

ECG5  FOP  HATCJilNC.  O 


THE  ONLY  FOWL  FOR  THE  FARMER. 

Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  MILKINO  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  aud  Honey 

,  G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
miOAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


(EstabUsbed  1861). 
Wf-okly.      paf/es.   $1  a  year. 
160-p!tge      j.-f'^K'";  ♦ 
Bee-Book 
Free  1 


IB 


KEEPERS 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE 


SEND  FOR 

  Sample  copy  oi 

 BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illastrated  nrr  CM  DDI  I CC 
Magazlne^nd Catalog,  of  D C t  OU  T r  LI 
EREE.  TH£A.I.ROOTCO.>i!Iediiia.O. 


NEW  CATALOGUE 

And  Guide  to  Poultry  Saisers  for  1895. 

Contains  over  JSOfine  illustrations  show- 
ing a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
west,  Gives  best  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  diseHses, 
also  valuable  Information  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden  sent  for  only  10  cents. 

John Bausober,  Jr., P.O.  Boz60,Freeport,  XU. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Voii  Can  Larffely  Increase 

Your  Income  b.v  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  en^apin?  in  the  chicken 
busines.s.  Send  stamp  for  our 
cataloerue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting:,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  li  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


-THE- 

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


ITTRTI  FF  JUBILEE,  JUBILEE. —  The  late  tm- 
^^"■""'^^»  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-reg-nlating 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirel.v  new  s.vstt-m  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  lUO.  300.  HOO  and  SOO-eg-sr  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  F.  WHITMAN.  A^ent.  204.5  Alameda  Ave..  Ala- 
meda. Cal.    Send  lor  circular. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Tliousands  in  Sue- 
ceMNful  Operation. 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 

KELF.PEGULA  TWO. 
Guaranteed  tohatcha 
larger  percentage  of 
fertile  e(tg8,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Inoabator. 
_  Send  6c.  for  lllas.  Catalog. 
Hafcber  made.   I  Circulars  Free. 

GEO,  n.  STAHL,!  14 to  1 88  8. 6th  8t..Onliicy,lll. 


■^★★★*  **★★*★★*★**★*  ******* 

*  " 
* 
* 

^  III) 
*' 

*  fOTTl. 

*  loinie.  POPLTRY  FOE  PROFIT"mad.  pnibi.    BwT-kock  Information.  * 

*  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Quincy,  III.  * 
************************** 


INGUBATORSi 

We  Warrant  J 
The  Retiable* 

r,, Hatch  811  per  cenLrtsLi  Rioulatino 
Durahle.  Correct  in  Prini^lplc,  Leader  ^ 
at  World's  Fair.  6cta.  Id  fltampa  for  . 
112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  CaU-  * 
■     ■  ■       "  d-Rock 


HE  IMPROVED 


VIGTOR 

INCUBATOR 


Hatches  C'hlckPna  hv  Steam. 
iAbaolutely  self-reeulnting. 
The  simplest,  most  rellahle. 
Cata^  °~Tff  and  cheapest  flrst-class  Hatcher 

logue  I  B  In  the  market    Circulars  flee 

4ceDts"   aEO.£IlT£Ij&CO.,  Quinor,  II], 


SUCCESSFUI  t 
INCUBATOR  LI 

\  catalogue  giving  full" 
iiilormation  regardirifj 
urtiticial  hatching  ami* 
t)rooding,  also  a  treati.si 
oil  poultry  raining  seat' 
FREE.  Write  uov  to 
Des  Moines  Incubator  Co. 

Hoi    n  JlF>.Moi' 


GUARANTEED 

absolutelj  Belf.regulatin^  and 
to  hatch  90  percent,  of  the  fer- 
tile eggs.  Self-regulating  Broodera 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workmanshif).  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  4c  for  large  illue.  catalogue,  tes- 
timoniala,  etc.  High  Class  Poultry 
&  Eggs,  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies. 
Peerlew  Incubator  Si  Brooder  Co., 


Qutnay*  IlL' 


 THE  

Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  H,  1683.    Patented  April  17 


Manufaotiired  by  G.  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building-.  Levellngr  Land,  Boad  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and^^rrler. 
Thousands  o(  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  Inl^  parts 
of  the  country. 

IS^Thls  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  »40j  Steel,  two-horse, 
»31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  Best 

is  the 
Cheapest. 


Don't  Buy 
An  Inferior 
Article 

Because  it  is  More 

Profitable  to 
Some  One  Else. 


Squirreland  Gopher  Exterminator 


jJ.l.P    CRIVHra  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

DIT      ITWILLOONTHOtTMB  MOAT 

^Dl  I  vioioua  Honaa* 

79,000 sold  In  1891, 
100,000 sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  41  fill 
Nickel,  SI. 50.  *liUU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 

pPAT^  FOLKS  • 

OSinf  •'ANTI-OORPTTLlCPrE  PaL8"lo9e  15  lbs.  8  = 
~  iDontD.  0*osenoilcttoe8^,ooDttlDnopoI:«oDaiidDfver  Z. 
fUl.  SoM  by  r>rn?glst^  eT••rTw^^»^f  or  --nt  hr  nmi)  par-  ^ 
■  ttooUn  (soiled)  4«.  WILCOX  SPSCIFIC  CO.  Fhlla.  Pa.  ^ 


AIR  F»UmF» 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COnBINED. 


COTWROUIND  EINGIINE 

With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

--^^^  MANUFACTURED  BY — — 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15. 


(i!45  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CHEMICAL  FLUID  NON-POISONOUS  SHEEP    D  I  F». 


Beware  of  Cheap  Imitations.  One  gallon,  mixed  with  6U  ffallons  of 
cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  ISO  sheep,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each 
Easily  applied :  a  nourisher  of  wool:  a  certain  cure  for  scab.  Little  b  Dip 
la  put  up  in  red.  iron  drums,  containing'  5  EnglLsli  or  6)4  Anierlean  jjallons. 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  Ihe  English  gallon.  P'or  the  couveiiii-uce  of  our 
many  customers  It  is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we 
make  no  extra  charge.    E.'ich  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of 


'  Little's  Dip.' 


CATTON,  BELL  &  CO., 


(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  k  Co.)    400  California  St.,  .San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  tor  our  herd  from  vis 
Itors  at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  1.3  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstakes;  3 
firsts ;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

P.  O  Box  685.  Los  Augele,},  Cal 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.   Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  byQold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formllch 
cows;  It  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan   Food  Co., 
San  IVIateo,  CaL 


C/lLlfOft|^l/l 


DEWEY  &  CO. 

f  patent  Agents,! 


—  .AND  — 

HOW  JO  GROW  THEM. 

A  manual  of   Metliods    which  have  Yieldetl 
Greatest  Su«  ces.->;  with  Lists  ot  Varieties 
liest  Adapted  to  the  Ditlerent 
Districts  of  the  State. 

Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
h  e  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  Constituting  a  trustworiliy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro-, 
duce  the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Hy  Eowabd 
J:  WiciiSON,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Bural  Piran,  San  Francisco:  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo.  599  pages,  fully  Ulu8bratai,  price,  93.00 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street, 


5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOW  TO  SIZE  UP  A  FENCE  AGENT. 

When  "pestered"  beyond  endurance,  give 
'em  a  "civil  service  exam."  like  tills:  Q.  Are 
you  a  fence  aeent  for  revenue  only?  Were 
you  ever  a  lightning  rod  peddler?  (If 'yes,' 
fire  him,  If  'no'  go  on).  Are  you  a  practical 
farmer?  Know  what  constitutes  a  good  farm 
fence?  Have  you  tlioioughly  tested  It  your- 
self? Has  anyone  used  11  nine  years?  Will 
they  buy  more?  Is  It  v<!i  y  elastlcl  If  he 
answers  yes  to  the  last  six,  give  him  an  order, 
for  he  representi  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Orapp  cyltlire  Ip  Caiifofpia. 


Now  tliat  the  liilerest  in  the  culture  ot  ilic  orange 
is  extenditig  so  as  to  embr,ace  nearly  all  pai  ts  of  the 
State,  a  book  giving  tiie  results  of  experience  in 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years 
of  praptical  experience  and  observation  in  the 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  Is  a  well  printed  hand-book 
of  22T  pages,  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  plantluf 
of  orange  orchards,  cultivation  and  Irrlgration, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  beat  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  is  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  reduced  price  of 
75  l  euts  per  copy,  m  cloth  binding.  Address  THE 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 
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RACIF^IC  SPADER, 


REVERSIBLE. 


TEN  TIMES  THE  WORK  OF  A  DISC  HARROW.  AS  A  CULTIVATOR 
*  FOR  VINEYARDS  AND  ORCHARDS  IT  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 


The  Best  Implement  of  lt«  clat»  ever  produced.   All  of  our  Reieriible  Spaders  have  adjustable 

heads  so  arranged  that  the  wings  may  be  extended  and  thu»  run  under  vines  and  trees. 


JUST  WHAT  ORCHARDISTS  AND  VIWEYARDISTS  HAVE  LOHG  NEEDED. 

Saj;  JOSK,  April  27th,  1893. 
HOOKER  &  Co.— Dear  sirs:— I  want  to  add  my  testimony  to  those  who  have  tried  your  Pacific 
Spader  asd  Cultivator.  It  is  by  tar  the  best  cultivator,  pulverizer  and  weed  destroyer  I  have  ever 
seen  and  I  can  hardlv  see  how  it  can  be  Improved.  Breaking;  all  lumps  over  iV,  Inches  thick,  and 
working  up  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  6  to  8  inches,  It  is  just  what  orchardlsts  and  vlneyardlsts  have 
loug  needed.  I  flod  no  objection  la  your  Spader  because  It  takes  power  to  work  It.  These  one  and  two- 
horse  cultivators  are  '  not  in  it "  alongside  of  the  Pacific  Spader.  All  orchardlsts  who  wish  to  work 
up  their  ground  thoroughly  and  properly  should  be  In  possession  of  one.  O.  M.  BOYLE. 


THIS  CULTIVATOR  has  been 
thoroug:hly  tested  In  all  condl- 
tioDH  and  is  acknowledffed  to 
have  more  desirHble  features 
than  any  other  Orchard  Culti- 
vator. 


CANTON  ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 

Combined    Hand,    foot   and    Power  L.irt. 

THE  RT5AR  PRAJTE,  to  whleli  the  lers  or  shanks  are  attached,  is  made  from  two  pieces  extra  thick 
square  gae  pipe.  This  produces  the  very  strongest  form  of  frame  They  are  clamped  together  with 
thick  wrought  steel  clamps  and  heavy  bolts.   T^vo  wrouicht  steel  straps  also  clamp  these  gas  pipes  and 

f>roject  forward  and  encircle  the  axle,  and  are  attached  to  the  axle  so  as  to  raise  and  lower,  which  gives  s 
ow  or  high  hitch  to  the  gangs,  and  also  gives  more  or  less  pitch  to  ihe^hovels. 

THE  SHANKS  OR  LEGS,  to  which  the  shovels  are  attached,  are  made  from  steel  with  their  from 
edge  made  sharp.  These  Shanks  or  Legs  have  a  series  of  boles  so  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  meet 
any  requiremeuls. 

RAISING  LKVER.— We  have  a  combined  hand  and  foot  Lever,  and  have  also  put  on  a  stronfr  sprtneto 
assist  the  operator  In  raising  the  gangs.  This  Improved  construction  makes  this  the  easiest  Cultivator 
to  operate  now  on  the  market. 


SIZES.- 
prlces. 


-No.  6.  five  feet.  11  shovels;  No.  8.  six  feel.  IJ  shovels;  No.  7.  seven  feet.  15  shovels    Write  for 


V/EHICLES    AND    FMRVVVUNG    I7V\F»LEmE  INXS    OE    EV/ERY    DESC  R I  F»TI  OIN. 

We  are  Agents  for  the  UNION   BICYCLE.    The  best  Bicycle  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

CRACKAJACKS  RIDE  CNION8.   Write  Immediately  and  secure  the  agency. 

HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


The  Best  Cultivators  Ever  flade. 


"Sunset"  and  "Top  Notch"  Cultivators 

WITH  "  HATCH."  "  DUCKFOOT,"  "  CHISEL." 

AND  ALL  OTHER  STYLES  OF  SHOVELS  FOR  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD  CULTIVATION. 


'•  Weed-cutting  alone  will  not  do  In  California.  The  surface  will  be  ashey.  but  just  below  there  Is 
a  hard  layer  which  evaporate.s  all  that  Is  brought  up  to  It  bv  capillary  action  almost  as  rapidly  as  It 
would  go  from  the  immediate  surface.  A  slender-toothed  cultivator,  a  narrow  chisel-tooth,  or  a  duck 
foot  with  a  long,  slim  standard,  which  stirs,  but  does  not  '  stir  up,'  Is  needed,  as  well  as  a  weed 
cutter.  Some  of  the  newer  cultivators  have  the  two  combined." 


THE  "  SUNSET  "  CULTIVATOR. 


"  Atmospheric  molstnre  Is  best  absorbed  by  a  loose,  finely  pulverized  soil  surface.  In  this  country, 
evaporaiiou  outdoes  absorption  over  and  07er  again  during  the  season  of  the  dryest  air.  No  one  would 
think  of '  stirring  up' soil  to  get  anything  out  of  the  air,  unless  It  might  be  In  the  fog  belt.  Better 
keep  what  moisture  you  have  in  the  soil  so  the  plant  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  It."  ^  , 


MOLINE.ILL. 


The  above  sensible  expressions  have  the  endorsement  of  the  sensible  fmit  raisers  of  this 
State.  Tornlns;  damp  soil  up  to  the  Sim's  rays  will  not  keep  It  damp,  bat  the  air  will  make  the 
moisture. 


Xo  A\/oici  E\/aporation  ! 

Use  shovels  that  loosen  the  subsoil  without 
disturbing  the  top  soil. 


THE  "  TOP  NOTCH  "  CULTIVATOR. 


.  WRITE  rOB  CIBOCI.ARt  TO  . 


DEERE  inPLEMENT  COflPANY, 

305   AND   30V    mARKEX  SX.  SAN    F^R  AN  CISCO,  CAL. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  4. 


SAN^FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


The  Heavy  Winter. 


The  winter  of  1895  bids  fair  to  go 
upon  record  as  one  of  tiie  heaviest  in 
point  of  snow  and  rain  and  prevailing 
low  temperature  during  American  oc- 
cupancy of  California.  The  rainfall 
has  been  very  great,  exceeding  already 
the  average  for  the  whole  season  in 
many  localities,  and  wo  have  three 
rainy  months  still  to  come — not  count- 
ing the  occasional  showers  of  JVIay. 
Probably  we  shall  have  much  rain  still 
to  get  into  the  ocean,  for  all  the  land 
can  hold  and  more  has  already  fallen. 
Tilt'  mountains  also  support  a  weight  of 
snow  proportional  to  the  I'ainfall  of  the 
valleys.  Fortunately  ,so  far,  though 
there  are  vast  overflowed  areas,  there 
has  been  no  general  Hood  working 
great  injury  to  interioi-  towns.  In 
the  open  country,  thougli  great  harm 
has  been  done  in  some  localities,  the 
evil  of  a  general  flood  has  thus  far  been 
averted.  The  tule  island  levees  have 
thus  far  stood  firm  and  nothing  lik(> 
disaster  has  yet  been  experienced. 

Great  losses  in  the  aggregate  have 
occurred  from  idleness  of  farm  hands 
and  teams.    Since  the  middle  of  De- 
cember the  fields  of  the  northern  and 
central  regions  of  the  gi-eat  valley  have 
been  inaccessible  to  teams  or  have  at 
least  been   too  wet  for  satisfactory 
work.    Thousands  of  acres  which  were 
plowed  have  never  come  into  condition 
for  sowing,  and  other  lands  carry  now 
a  crop  of  weeds  which  almost  defies  the 
working  of  the  plow.    No  doubt  the 
standing  water  has  already  destro\ed  much  seed  on 
early-sown  land,  and  next  spring  will  show  consider- 
able losses  of   fruit  trees  on  low,   undrained  land 
which  has  bei'U  too  often  chosen 
for  orchards.  These  are  all  points 
of  damage  in  the  heavy  ■rainfall; 
to  offset  them  will  come  of  course 
the  vast  harvest  from  lands  which 
are  usually  too  dry  to  yield  any- 
thing,   and    there    will    be  an 
amount  of  feed  beyond  all  recent 
experience,  for  every  foot  of  the 
surface  which  is  not  impenetrable 
rock  will  be  covered   with  rank 
vegetation  this  year. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  should 
be  a  notably  good  one.  Wet  years 
usually  are  in  spite  of  their  dis- 
comforts and  incidental  losses. 
We  shall  have  hay  and  grain  and 
pasturage  enough  to  supply  half 
the  continent  and  fruit  and 
flowers  of  unusual  size  and  beauty. 
Such  abundance  should  go  far  to 
srhother  the  lingering  wail  of  de- 
pression and  wake  up  the  State 
to  content  and  confidence.  .  , 

People  who  have  not  already  decided  on  the 
measure  of  the  chilly  weather  ,  by  the.  size  of  their 
coal  bills  may  be  interested  to  know  that  there  is 
scientific  data  for  a  conclusion.  The  Weather 
Bureau  has  issued  a  special  circular  showing  that 
in  December  we  had  a  mean  temperature  of  50°  in 
San  Francisco,  when  the  average. mean  temperature 
for  twenty-four  years  is  52°,  and  66°  is  as  low 
a  mean  temperature  or  as  mean  a  low  teniperatuTe 
as  we  ever   had    in    December  for  over  twenty 


On  the  California  flountains. 


SCENE    ON    THE    RAILWAY    IN   THE    CALIFORNIA  MOUNTAINS. 


years,  although  we  have  dropped  to  50°  on  several 
other  years.  This  thing  of  low  temperature  has 
been    a    weakness    of    1894:    all   through.  The 


.\    MOUNTAIN    GORGE    IN    ITS   SNOW  MANTLE. 

Weather-  Bureau  shows  :  that  the  aeoumulated 
deficiency  of  daily  temperature  during  December 
was  79°  '  There  was  an .  average  daily  deficiency 
of  2.5°,  and  an  accumulated  deficiency  of  daily 
mean  temperature  since  January  1,  1894,  of  591*, 
and  an  average  daily  deficiency  of  1.6".  This 
wpuld  .seem  to  be  enough  to  account  for  all  the 
crookedness  of  1894.  To  lose  nearly  600°  of  heat 
dtirfeg-  the  year  by  a  steady  drain  of  1.6'  &  day  is 
enough  to  make  any  ont  feel  poor  and  mean. 


Our  engravings  to-day  present  one 
of  California's  resources  which  is  not 
usually  counted  among  the  possessions 
of  the  State,  and  that  is  the  excep- 
tionally fine  snow  mantle  of  our  moun- 
tains. It  is  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
feature  of  the  State,  but  one  which 
is  as  little  appreciated  as  it  is  talked 
about.  It  is  only  when  it  asserts  itself, 
as  it  is  now  doing,  in  the  stoppage 
of  overland  traffic,  that  the  public  gen- 
erally notes  its  presence.  It  has  not 
yet  caused  us  the  inconvenience  of 
earlier  years,  when  days  multiplied  into 
weeks  before  the  trains  could  break 
through  the  mountain  blockade,  but 
that  is  no  fault  of  the  snow.  It  is  all 
up  there  ready  for  the  blockade  busi- 
ness, but  the  machinery  for  its  con- 
quering is  much  superior  to  that  of 
former  days. 

The  engravings  are  characteristic 
mountain  scenes  in  .lanuary.  One 
shows  a  site  on  the  overland  line  where 
the  snow  has  well  nigh  buried  the  small 
village,  while  the  railway  runs  between 
banks  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high  made 
by  the  powerful  rotary  plow  in  keep- 
ing the  rails  uncovered.  The  man 
standing  in  pensive  mood  on  the  rail- 
way track  is  not  waiting  for  the  train. 
He  is  merely  thinking  what  a  fool  a 
photographer  must  be  to  prowl  ai'ound 
in  such  weather. 

The  other  scene  shows  the  unbroken 
solitude  of   the  snow-clad  mountain 
region  away  from  settlements  and  rail- 
The   gorge   is  well  nigh  choked  with 
snow,  and  the  tall  pines,  which  in  the  distance  seem 
like  the  trees  of  the  toy  shops,  are  in  many  cases 
half  buried.    It  is  a  scene  com- 
fortable to  contemplate  when  one 
has  his  feet  on  a  warm  fender. 

The  snow  regions  of  California 
are  but  the  settings  of  her  green 
and  flower-clad  valleys,  though 
they  are  of  course  of  large  value 
in  themselves.  The  timber,  the 
inetals,  the  river  waters  and  the 
peerless  farm  produce  of  the  fer- 
tile areas  are  all  a  conspicuous 
contribution  to  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  the  State.  The 
mountain  region  is  also  a  charm 
and  delight  as  a  refuge  from  val- 
ley heat  and  dust  in  the  summer 
time.  Though  the  country  condi- 
tions are  in  such  contrast  to  Cali- 
fornia's traditional  fame  for  win- 
ter warmth  and  sunshine,  the 
mountain  region  is  still  a  heritage 
which  the  State  could  ill  afford  to 
lose. 


way  lines. 


The  use  of  the  telephone  on  Australian  sheep 
ranches  is  becoming  common.  Its  employment  is 
mentioned  on  the  Clark  ranch  in  Montana,  where  all 
the  sheep  and  shepherds  are  watched  and  handled 
telephonically  by  means  of  six  stations,  all  communi- 
cating with  a  central  point  from  which  come  weather 
signals,  orders,  etc. 


TlJ  season  so  far  has  been  quite  open  in  England 
and  oth*  European  countries. 
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'/,/.,  , .  .\;.jM  Markd  St.;  EUmlor,  So.  12  From  St. .Han  FrancUco.  Cat. 

All  aubscrlbers  paying  13  lu  advance  will  receive  15  months' (one 
.\  e  ir  and  13  weeks)  credit.  For  $3  In  advance,  10  months.   For  t\  In 

vanee,  five  months.   

Adve,rliiin\i  rates  made  kiwwn  on  iippiii'd (/<>». 

Any  subscriber  sending  an  Inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Ri-''"'!' 
PRESS,  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
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upon  him  and  pushed  him  into  utterances  not  alto- 
p^ether  creditable  to  Mr.  Lelong.  These  utterances, 
as  we  understand  them,  refer  merely  to  Mr.  Lelong's 
literary  and  entomological  talents,  but  when  the  re- 
porters carried  them  over  to  Mr.  Lelong  for  com- 
ment they  seemed  to  signify  an  impeachment  for 
high  cTimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  Mr.  Lelong  pro- 
poses, so  the  reporters  say,  to  see  whether  there  is 
any  law  in  this  country  to  protect  a  man's  good 
name.  Thus  we  have  the  old  issue,  which  we  hoped 
had  died  of  heart  failure  long  ago,  reassert  itself. 
The  \'edalia,  whose  seizure  from  Australia  has  turned 
her  into  a  sort  of  entomological  Helen,  and  over 
whose  economic  charms  the  Trojans  of  California  and 
the  Greeks  of  Washington  have  so  long  fought,  comes 
forth  again  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  newspaper  contention  of  the  parties 
named,  except  what  Rural  readers  knew  and  grew 
weary  of  long  ago,  but  it  serves  very  well  for  the 
great  dailies  to  make  sensation  of  during  this  sort  of 
weather. 


not  only  a  revelation  to  the  Eastern  visitors,  but  as 
well  to  the  housewives  of  Sacramento,  many  of 
whom  declared  that  never  before  had  they  coniprr 
hended  the  uses  to  which  our  dried  fruits  may  be 
put.  It  is  believed  that  this  work,  persistently 
carried  on  here  and  abroad,  will  vastly  increase  the 
market  for  our  cured  fruits.  The  expense  of  main 
taining  the  kitchen  at  the  Pure  Food  Show  will 
necessarily  be  considerable,  and  it  will  in  large  part 
be  borne  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  it 
being  clearly  within  the  lines  of  the  work  which  it 
is  commissioned  to  do. 
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Since  ouv  note  last  week  of  the  de- 
sirability of  an  awakening  on  ad- 
vanced swine  culture  in  this  State, 
we  have  received  the  following  invitation: 

Mr.  (Kill  .U;>.  F.  u.  Lush, 
Heqiiest  the  pifdjfiiic  o/  yuiir  i'oi/ij«i;i(/ 
(It  the  liniiquel 
Given  til  the  breeders  attending  tite  annual  meeting 
of  the 

Xatiunal  Berkohlre  llceord  Association, 
on  Wednesday  evening, 
Feb.  13.  ISHo; 
at  their  home  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana^ 

The  above  shows  how  Eastern  swine  bi*eeders  asso- 
ciate and  how  they  have  pleasure  as  well  as  business 
in  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  National  Berk- 
shire Record  Association  have  three  stockholders  in 
California,  viz:  Thomas  Waite  and  P.  H.  Murphy  of 
Perkins.  Sacramento  county,  and  H.  P.  Mohr  of  Mt. 
Eden,  Alameda  county.  Mr.  Mohr  is  down  on  the 
programme  of  the  annual  meeting  for  an  essay  on  his 
method  of  breeding  and  handling  Berkshire  pigs 
from  birth  to  weaning  time.  We  hope  it  will  not  be 
long  before  we  have  such  meetings  of  swine  men  in 
this  State. 


The  Exchange 
Conventlou. 


The  Week. 


Pomological 
Society. 


The  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  in  Sacramento 
last  week  was  sadly  depressed 
and  limited  by  the  thoroughly  unsympathetic 
weather  which  has  ruled  so  long.  There  were  about 
fifty  attendants  from  beyond  the  mountains,  and  at 
some  of  the  sessions  there  were  hardly  fifty  Califor- 
nians  to  participate  with  them  in  the  work  of  the 
society.  The  eastern  people  were,  however,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  notable  horticultural  eminence,  and 
the  earnest  effort  put  forth  by  the  Saci-amento 
people  to  welcome  and  entertain  them  was  fully 
appreciated.  Sacramento  did  herself  and  the  State 
credit  by  her  acts  of  hospitality,  and  it  was  sadly 
unfortunate  that  the  weather  prevented  a  fuller 
attendance  of  welcoming  Californians.  The  display 
of  products  in  the  meeting  hall  was  very  fine  and  the 
demonstration  of  the  quality  of  California  dried  fruit, 
cooked  and  served  in  the  hall,  was  a  success  in  every 
way  and  a  taking  feature  of  the  meeting.  The 
papers  and  addresses  were  of  high  order,  as  the 
columns  of  this  and  future  issues  of  the  Rural  will 
show.  The  Eastern  pomologists  and  their  friends 
are  visiting  central  California  this  week,  and  next 
week  will  receive  the  welcome  of  southern  Califor- 
nia. They  seem  to  be  having  a  good  time,  and  if 
they  can  enjoy  California  in  her  present  mood,  how 
they  would  rejoice  when  California  is  herself  agaui. 
It  is  unfortunate  to  plan  such  events  in  widwinter 
even  in  California. 


The  Convention  of  Fruit  Ex- 
changes which  was  in  session  in 
this  city  last  week  was  a  business- 
like body,  duly  accredited  by  organized  co-operative 
societies,  and  whose  members,  acting  under  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  representation,  and  unembarrassed 
by  the  presence  of  the  reporter,  frankly  and  freely 
discussed  all  aspects  of  the  c(uestion.s-  before  them, 
finally  reaching  deliberate  conclusions,  which  were 
unanimously  agreed  to,  and  which  will  doubtless  be 
ratified  by  the  constituencies  which  accredited  them. 
The  results  are  stated  on  other  pages  of  this  number, 
in  an  official  statement  by  Manager  A^^dams.  and  in  a 
statement  of  the  plan  of  organization  which  accom- 
panies the  list  of  delegates.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
here  that  the  outcome  of  the  coiivention  is  a  com- 
plete, and  we  presume  final,  indorsement  of  the  plans 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  State  Exchange, 
which  wei'e,  in  substance,  that  the  State  Exchange, 
for  a  time,  should  lead  in  organization,  and  there- 
after become  the  servant  of  the  societies  which  it  had 
helped  to  create.  In  future  the  State  Exchange 
must  be  recognized  simply  as  the  executive  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  local  Exchanges,  whose  creature  it 
becomes. 


State  iioaril  of 


Horticulture. 


Humming 
Again. 


The  arrival  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  in 
California  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society 
in  Sacramento,  has  stirred  up  B.  M.  Lelong,  secre- 
tary of  our  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  and  now 
the  bees  in  both  their  bonnets  are  humming  as 
angrily  as  during  the  sharp  controversy  of  1893. 
During  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Riley  and*  Lelong  in 
Sacramento  last  week  they  did  not  walk  under  the 
same  umbrella,  nor  indeed  was  the  same  hotel  large 
enough  for  both  of  them.  Apparently  neither  party 
desired  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  and  Prof.  Riley  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  came  to  California  on  a  peace 
errand;  that  he  was  out  of  Governmental  entomology 
and  that  all  he  asked  was  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
glorious  climate,  which  he  proceeded  to  do,  with  his 
trousers'  logs  and  collar  turned  up — as  did  all  others 
who  attended  the  Sacraim^nto  meeting.  We  imagine 
the  weather  had  much  to  do  with  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  parties,  for  when  Prof.  Riley 
reached  San  Francisco,  the  reporters,  who  are  put 
to  their  pencils"  ends  for  news  this  weather,  pounced 


There  is  in  the  minds  of  many  a 
very  definite  fear  that  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  legislative  condemnation  which  is  just 
flow  the  rule  at  Sacramento.    It  is  feared  that  the  i 
Legislature  will  not  discriminate  between  an  agency  ' 
which  is  faithfully  doing  necessary  public  service 
and  other  agencies  which  do  little  more  than  draw  j 
money  out  of  the  public  treasury,  waste  it  in  ex-  i 
travagances  or  employ  it  in  corrupt  waj's.    How  ; 
ever,  from  what  we  can  learn  there  seems  little 
danger  that  any  step  will  be  taken  which  will  stop 
the  work  being  done  by  this  Board.    As  yet  no  bill 
hostile  to  it  has  been  proposed  and  nothing  seems  in 
prospect  which  need  give  fruit  growers  any  alarm. 


Cooked  Fruits  at 


the  Food  Show. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  free  provision  of  properly 
cooked  dried  fruits  to  all  comers, 
which  was  so  notable  a  feature  of  the  late  Pomolog- 
ical meeting  at  Sacramento,  is  to  be  repeated  at  the 
Pure  Food  Show  which  opens  in  this  city  on  Monday 
next.  Prof.  Allen,  at  a  very  considerable  sacrifice 
to  himself,  has  consented  to  superintend  the  work — 
a  fact  which  fully  assures  its  being  done  in  the  right 
way.  All  varieties  of  California  dried  fruits  will  be 
cooked  in  public  and  served  to  all  who  want  it  free 
of  charge,  and  free  instruction  will  be  given  in  the 
processes  of  prejuiration  for  the  table.  The  value  of 
this  is  very  great,  for  it  not  only  calls  attention  to 
our  fruit  product,  but  shows  people  how  to  make  use 
of  it.    The  dried  fruit  kitchen  at  Sacramento  was 


In  the  statistics  of  the  world's  wheat  supply  as 
reported  at  the  first  of  the  year  there  is  a  crumb  of 
comfort  for  those  who  have  waited  long  and  patiently 
for  an  upward  movement  of  wheat  prices.  It  looks 
as  if  the  decline  had  at  last  reached  a  point  where  it 
had  been  met  by  a  decrease  of  production  sufficient 
to  stay  the  price.  Taking  the  world  at  large,  the 
stocks  as  reported  January  1st  are  a  little  less  than 
at  the  corresponding  date  one  year  ago.  The  figures 
are:  Jan.  1,  1895,  184,753,000  bushels;  Jan.  1,  1894, 
190,223,000  bushels.  The  difference  of  six  million 
bushels  is  very  slight  indeed,  but  it  is  on  the  right 
side  and  is  believed  to  mark  the  turn  of  the  tide.  It 
makes  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  immediate 
situation,  for  there  is  still  a  prodigious  oversupply, 
and  ruinous  prices  still  rule;  but  it  indicates  better 
things  for  the  future. 

In  all  the  older  countries  where  land  is  valuable 
the  production  of  wheat  shows  a  marked  falling  off. 
In  England  the  area  planted  to  wheat  is  very  much 
reduced  as  compared  with  a  few  years  back  It  is 
understood  that  India  is  in  a  measure  drawing  out 
of  the  market,  for  there  is  no  profit  to  her  people  in 
growing  wheat  at  present  prices.  Only  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  is  the  industry  still  expanding,  and 
that  country  will  probably  continue  a  great  producer 
of  wheat.  The  American  production  for  last  season 
was  up  to  the  average,  in  spite  of  low  prices,  and  it 
is  promised  to  repeat  the  performance  this  coming 
season.  Whether  in  the  long  run  we  can  compete 
successfully  with  the  cheap  land  and  cheap  labor  of 
the  Argentine  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  but  there 
is  certainly  no  disposition  to  give  way  at  the  first 
assault. 

While  the  general  situation  is  thus  significant  of 
better  times  ahead,  the  immediate  situation  in  Cali- 
fornia is  not  what  we  would  like.  The  ''Deal,  "or 
speculative  syndicate,  of  which  we  have  often  spoken, 
is  at  last  out  of  the  market,  but  it  holds  in  ware- 
house at  Port  Costa  a  vast  store  <)f  wheat — generally 
estimated  at  160,000.  tons— and  this  in  the  nature  of 
things  is  a  standing  menace,  for  it  is  possible  at  any 
time  to  be  thrown  upon  the  market  to  its  utter  de- 
moralization. Much  of  this  wheat  has  been  brought 
over  from  the  season  of  1893,  and  is  therefore  dan- 
gerous to  hold.  Another  danger  in  connection  with 
the  facts  above  stated  is  their  possible  effect  upon 
the  freight  situation.  Last  year,  by  diminishing  the 
shipments  of  wheat  and  depressing  the  rates  of 
freight,  the  '■  Deal  '  made  a  bad  season  for  shipping; 
and  the  consequence  is  that  ship  owners  are  fighting 
shy  of  San  Francisco.  The  prospective  tonnage 
supply  is  very  short.  e\^n  for  the  ordinai-y  volume  of 
traffic,  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  normal  supply  for 
shipment,  there  should  be  added  the  vast  stock  now 
held  by  the  "Deal,"  it  would  make  a  wide  dispro- 
portion between  the  amount  to  be  shipped  and  the 
available  tonnage.  In  such  a  situation,  the  natural 
result  is  a  boom  in  freights.  This — in  view  of  the 
inevitable  relationship  of  the  price  of  freight  to  thi^ 
local  price  of  wheat — would  mean  disadvantage  to 
the  producer.  Whatever  amount  the  ship  owner 
might  be  able  to  exact  in  excess  of  the  normal  ton- 
nage rate  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  taken 
from  the  price  paid  by  the  exporter  to  the  producer. 

The  hope  is,  of  course,  that  the  managers  of  the 
"Deal '"  will  unload  in  such  ways  and  at  such  times 
as  will  least  disturb  prices.  This  will  naturally  be 
their  policy,  since,  as  large  holders,  they  are  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  prices:  but  the  fear  is  that  they 
may  find  themselves  in  a  fix  where  they  must  do, 
not  as  they  would,  but  as  they  can.  The  danger  is, 
perhaps,  not  very  great.  We  have  given  the  facts, 
not  to  add  to  anybodv'  s  distrust  of  the  market,  but 
because  it  seems  right  that  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try, who  are  directly  interested,  should  know  the 
inside  of  the  situation. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  another  column  there  appears  information  which 
will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  those  who  have  long 
waited  for  better  prices  in  the  wheat  market.  Re- 
ports of  the  world's  wheat  stocks  indicate  that  the 
decline  has  reached  its  lowest  limit,  and  that  from 
this  time  on  conditions  are  likely  to  be  a  little  more 
favorable  for  the  producer.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  Rural  Press  hails  this  prospect  with 
.satisfaction;  but  it  must  add  that  it  has  small  hope 
of  anything  like  normal  conditions  in  the  world's 
wheat  market  until  there  shall  be  such  readjustment 
6f  money  systems  as  will  do  away  with  the  silver  dis- 
count. Here  is  the  situation ;  In  the  countries  which 
compete  with  us  in  the  wheat  trade — in  Argentine, 
in  India  and  in  southern  Russia — the  currency  is  sil- 
ver alone.  For  all  local  purposes  silver  is  as  good 
as  it  ever  was,  being  accepted  readily  in  all  the  op- 
erations of  business.  In  buying  wheat  in  these 
countries  the  European  merchant  pays  wholly  in 
white  metal,  which  he  buys  in  Europe  or  America 
for  about  half  of  what  he  had  to  pay  a  few  years 
back.  For  example,  fifteen  years  ago  an  English 
sovereign  ($5)  would  buy  fifteen  Indian  rupees,  while 
to-day  it  will  buy  thirty.  Now,  since  the  rupee  is 
accepted  in  India  to-day  just  as  it  used  to  be,  the 
gold  sovereign  (when  invested  in  rupees)  will  pay  for 
twice  as  much  wheat  as  it  used  to.  In  other  words, 
the  decline  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the  value  of  silver  has 
practically  reduced  the  price  of  wheat  one-half.  As 
in  India,  so  the  principle  applies  in  other  silver  coun- 
tries, and  since  we  have  to  compete  with  them  in  the 
wheat  trade,  prices  with  us  are  directly  affected. 
Miscellaneous  circumstances  have  to  some  extent 
aided  the  recent  downward  movement  in  wheat,  but 
in  our  judgment  the  chief  reason  why  the  old  Cali- 
fornia price  of  one  dollar  per  bushel  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  price  of  approximately  fifty  cents  per 
bushel,  is  that  silver  is  worth  only  half  its  old  price 
in  the  European  and  American  markets,  while  it 
still  goes  current  on  the  old  terms  in  the  silver  coun- 
tries. There  are  indications  in  India — where  there 
is  almost  universal  bankruptcy  under  the  injustice  of 
the  silver  discount — that  this  system  cankot  always 
be  worked,  but  in  the  Argentine  and  in  southern 
Russia,  where  the  people  are  grossly  ignorant  and 
profoundly  conservative,  the  game  goes  on  as  suc- 
cessfully as  ever.  What  is  needed — what  in  our 
judgment  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  financial 
health  of  our  own  country  and  of  the  world — is  the 
restoration  of  silver  to  its  old  relation  with  gold. 
This,  we  believe,  can  only  be  brought  about  through 
international  arrangement,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment ought  to  be  the  settled  purpose  of  American 
policy. 

All  of  which  brings  it  painfully  to  mind  that  there 
is  in  fact  no  such  thing  as  an  American  policy.  We 
have  shown  great  capacity  in  political  self-control 
and  in  the  construction  of  governmental  machinery; 
but  we  have  failed  miserably  in  ou''  efforts  to  make  a 
policy — relative  to  finance  or  anything  else — really 
representative  of  American  ideas  and  backed  by  the 
national  strength.  Possibly,  this  will  be  denied, 
for  the  protectionist,  the  free  trader,  the  champion 
of  tariff  for  revenue,  the  gold  money  man,  the  green- 
backer,  the  silverite — each  of  these  will  declare  that 
his  particular  specialty  is  "the  true  American 
policy" — but  this  does  not  make  it  so.  Apolitical 
idea  which  cannot  maintain  itself  with  certainty 
through  two  successive  elections,  which  is  per- 
sistently and  violently  opposed  by  a  large  part  of  the 
people  and  which  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  over- 
thrown, cannot  reasonably  claim  for  itself  the 
character  of  a  national  policy.  For  example,  the 
Rural  Press  believes,  with  reference  to  the  tariff', 
that  Protection  in  equitable  and  reasonable  degree 
is,  in  our  situation,  a  wholesome  principle;  but  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  time  we  cannot 
claim  for  it  the  status  of  an  established 
national  policy.  It  takes  something  more  than 
the  backing  of  individual  opinion  or  of  a  party  to 
make  a  national  policy — in  truth  it  takes  nothing 
less  than  the  acceptance  and  approval  and  support 
of  approximately  all  the  people.  The  mischief  is 
that  we  are  trying  to  solve  scientific  and  social  and 
philosophic  problems  by  political  methods.  As  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  and  Populists  we  are 
fighting  over  mfitters  which  slioiild  be  considered 


wholly  apart  from  partisan  motives.  Brass  bands, 
torchlights  and  passionate  oratory  have  no  just  re- 
lationship to  the  tariff  or  money  questions  and  any 
adjustment  made  under  their  influence  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  wrong  than  right.  These  are  questions 
which  should  be  determined  upon  broad  considerations 
after  careful  study  and  wholly  free  from  partisan 
motive.  England  does  this  with  respect  to  finance 
and  she  makes  the  world  pay  tribute  to  her.  Ad- 
ministrations change,  men  and  parties  come  and  go, 
but  her  national  policy  does  not  change.  Is  the  in- 
ability to  make  a  stable  public  policy  a  necessary  and 
permanent  defect  in  the  American  system  ?  Are  we 
to  be  forever  batted  back  and  forth  between  the 
theory  of  one  party  and  the  theory  of  another  ?  Are 
industry,  trade  and  commerce  never  to  know  three 
years  ahead  which  way  the  national  policy  is  going  to 
face  ?  Are  these  demoralizing  conditions  to  con- 
tinue; or  shall  we  learn  how  to  agree  upon  some  just 
and  permanent  course  of  national  action  and  be  wise 
enough  to  hold  fast  to  it  until  changing  times 
enforce  new  motives  ? 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  prudence  in 
public  expenditures  and  political  morality;  and  by 
those  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  deeper  significance 
of  things,  this  fact  appears  the  most  important  of  the 
many  considerations  supporting  the  reform  effort  at 
Sacramento.  Reasonable  appropriations  for  legiti- 
mate purposes  would  make  the  State  service  a  busi- 
ness instead  of  a  political  organization  and  would 
prevent  the  ten  thousand  petty  corruptions  which 
destroy  the  dignity  of  official  life  and  degrade  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  the  character  of  everybody 
connected  with  it.  Thus  a  system  of  reckless  ex- 
penditure first  impoverishes  the  tax-payer  and  then 
vitiates  our  public  service.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  every  dollar  unwisely  spent  in  an  economic 
sense  is  a  dollar  viciously  spent  in  a  moral  sense. 
It  is  the  illegitimacy  of  our  public  expenditures  which 
makes  the  scene  alike  pitiful  and  shameful  just  now 
to  be  witnessed  at  Sacramento.  The  State  Capitol 
swarms  with  place  hunters  of  every  age,  condition 
and  sex — present  not  because  they  have  any  genuine 
taste  or  capacity  for  public  service,  but  because  it 
is  known  that  effrontery,  importunity  and  petty 
bribery  may  open  to  them  small  streams  of  illegiti- 
mate profit  at  the  public  cost.  There  is  now  in 
session  at  Sacramento  a  legislature  elected  in  the 
midst  of  hard  times  and  pledged  to  economy;  but  in 
spite  of  these  facts,  it  is  spending  $728  per  day  for 
clerk  hire.  Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  this  is 
unnecessary  and  without  excuse;  that  the  legislature 
would  be  better  off  if  it  would  go  about  its  work  un- 
annoyed  by  a  swarm  of  sinecure  employes.  It  is 
illegitimate,  it  is  vicious — but  it  goes  with  the  system 
and  will  continue  until  the  system  shall  be  super- 
seded by  another  founded  upon  and  limited  by  the 
necessities  of  the  public  service.  Another  fact  very 
notable  at  Sacramento  just  now  is  that  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  promotion  of  certain  large  public  in- 
tents are  being  spent  to  secure  still  further  appro- 
priations. Thus,  State  money  given  into  the  hands 
of  commissions  is  being  used  to  perpetuate  the  life 
of  these  commissions  rather  than  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  (with  rather  more  than  less  impro- 
priety) originally  designed.  It  might  further  be 
shown  how  there  is  at  Sacramento  a  powerful  lobby 
of  present  officials,  of  prospective  officials  and  of 
political  managers  united  in  a  defensive  fight  for  the 
system  as  it  now  exists.  These  facts  illustrate  the 
connection  between  public  extravagance  and  political 
immorality;  and  they  afford  the  best  possible  reason 
— a  reason  even  more  vital  and  profound  than  the 
purely  economic  motive  upon  which  the  reform  move- 
ment is  founded — why  the  whole  system  should  be 
swept  out  of  existence.  Does  anybody  suppose  for 
one  moment  that,  if  State  appropriations  were  given 
only  to  legitimate  uses,  and  if  places  and  salaries 
were  limited  to  legitimate  service,  that  the  gang 
which  now  discredits  the  State  and  degrades  itself 
would  be  found  at  Sacramento  ? 

News  has  been  received  of  an  abortive  attempt  to 
enthrone  the  deposed  Kanaka  queen.  A  half-caste 
Hawaiian  named  Wilcox  collected  a  force  of  250  na- 
tives in  a  mountain  stronghold  near  Honolulu, 
secured  a  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  was  making 
X'eady  to  attack  the  Government  House  In  the  name 
of  the  queen  when  bis  plans  wort?  reported  to  the  au- 


thorities. He  was  attacked  in  his  retreat  and  his 
forces  routed,  with  some  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  the 
principal  casualty  on  the  Government  side  being  the 
killing  of  Charles  Carter,  a  young  man  who  was  one 
of  the  original  commissioners  to  Washington  and  well 
known  in  the  United  States.  Order  was  promptly 
restored  and  affairs  were  moving  along  in  their  usual 
channel  when  the  steamer  left  Honolulu.  This  little 
passage  at  arms  in  mid-Pacific  has  been  made  the 
occasion  of  very  severe  criticism  in  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  country,  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Some 
months  ago,  Admiral  Walker  reported  that  a  revo- 
lutionary attempt  was  bound  to  be  made  at  Honolulu 
and  advised  specifically  that  a  United  States  ship  be 
kept  in  the  harbor,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
protect  American  citizens  and  their  property.  This 
counsel  was  disregarded;  the  event  cam?  when  th^i-? 
was  no  United  States  ship  within  a  thousand  miles; 
and  that  great  loss  uf  American  life  and  property 
did  not  follow  was  due  to  the  accidental  fortune 
which  brought  the  plans  of  the  rebels  to  the  authori- 
ties before  they  were  able  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
No  immediate  renewal  of  revolutionary  effort  is 
looked  for,  but  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  roused  to  the 
possible  danger  and  has  dispatched  the  cruiser 
Philadelphia  to  the  Islands.  The  whole  matter  has 
had  the  effect  to  revive  annexation  sentiment  in  this 
country. 

The  agitation  concerning  the  San  Francisco  police 
commissionship,  of  which  we  wrote  last  week,  has 
advanced  to  the  stage  of  a  fight  in  the  courts.  Mr. 
Gunst  declines  to  recognize  the  authority  of  Gov. 
Budd  to  remove  him  and  is  supported  in  this  atti- 
tude by  his  associate  commissioners  (Alvord  and 
Tobin),  who  decline  to  recognize  the  Governor's 
appointee.  This  puts  Mr.  Menzies  in  a  position 
where  he  must  fight  for  his  claims,  and  he  has  made 
formal  application  in  the  courts  for  an  order  to  com- 
pel Alvord  and  Tobin  to  recognize  his  commission 
from  the  Governor.  In  the  meantime.  Gov.  Budd, 
fired  to  indignation  by  the  course  of  Alvord  and 
Tobin,  declares  that  he  will  remove  them,  and  has 
named  James  V.  Coleman  and  L.  R.  Ellert  as  his 
prospective  appointees. 

The  election  of  Hon.  George  C.  Perkins  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  which  occurred  at  Sacramento  on 
Tuesday,  was  the  best  practicable  outcome  of  the 
situation.  Mr.  Perkins  is  not  an  ideal  Senator,  but 
he  is  at  least  a  respectable  and  presentable  man  who 
may  be  depended  on  to  perform  the  routine  duties  of 
his  office  with  intelligence  and  fidelity.  His  election  is 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator  Stanford, 
and  he  will  hold  until  March  4th,  1897.  De  Young, 
who  was  Mr.  Perkins'  most  noisy  competitor,  got 
barely  sixteen  votes  in  the  two  houses. 


Gleanings. 


HE.4.LDSBURG  is  talking  about  putting  in  a  creamery. 

The  Zumwalt  Creamery,  says  the  Visalia  Delta,  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  demand  for  its  butter  product. 

Santa  Barbara  is  preparing  for  its  annual  flower  festival. 
The  whole  community  is  joining  hands  to  make  it  a  notable 
event. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  at  Modesto  looking  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  horticultural  commissioner  for  Stanislaus 
count.y. 

The  Tulare  Register  reports  that  the  Porter  Packing  Co.  is 
already  buying  the  yield  of  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Por- 
terville  for  the  season  of  1895. 

The  Tulare  Board  of  Supervisors  have  appointed  D.  J.  F. 
Reed  as  Horticultural  Commissioner  to  the  vacancy  made  by 
the  resignation  of  J.  H.  Morton. 

Cloverdale  will  hold  its  third  citrus  fair  on  Feb.  8th,  9th 
and  10th.  The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  John 
Field,  I.  E.  Shaw  and  L.  Halloway. 

Mr.  C.  p.  Bailey  of  Santa  Clara  Co.,  the  well-known 
breeder  of  Angora  goats,  shipped  twenty-five  bucks,  worth 
$100  each,  to  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  last  week. 

A  creamery  designed  to  work  up  the  milk  product  of  1.500 
cows  is  about  to  be  put  in  at  Bodega.  The  directors  are  ;  .J. 
D.  Williams,  L.  S.  Goodman,  G.  W.  Smith,  T.  B.  Joy  and 
B.  B.  Biaggi. 

Blackh  (Yolo  Co.)  letter  in  Woodland  Denwcrat:  The 
farmer  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  buy  nothing  that  his  own 
land  will  produce,  and  then  gives  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  will 
make  a  long  stride  in  the  direction  of  getting  ahead  in  the 
world. 

Redlands  F«c(8  ;  Colton  has  shipped  but  two  cars  of  or- 
anges thus  far  this  year.  The  Exchange  there  is  holding 
back  till  the  fruit  reaches  the  $3  point.  Redlands  people  do 
not  consider  that  the  best  policy,  as  the  loss  from  culls  will 
exceed  the  increased  value  of  the  fruit,  In  value  per  box  the 
Colton  idea  may  make  the  best  appearance  at  the  end  of  tho 
aeasou,  but  jt  wiU  W%  Win  In  yesftr4  to  the  actual  profit  pep 
ftore, 
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January  26,  1895. 


Convention  of  the  Fruit  Exchanges. 


The  AuthorltBtlTe  Statement  by  Manager  Adams  ot  What 
WaR  AocompUshed  at  Last  Week's  Meeting. 


Sax  Francisco.  Jan.  21,  1895. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  respecting  the 
action  of  the  late  Convention  of  Fruit  Exchanges,  I 
make  the  following  statement ; 

It  was  a  purely  business  convention  whose  mem- 
bers had  written  authority  to  represent  important 
interests.  There  were  represented  in  the  conven- 
tion twenty-one  local  Exchanges  and  Unions  and  nine 
individual  growers  representing  important  interests, 
and  who  qualified  for  membership  by  expressing  in 
writing  their  desire  and  intent  to  co-operate  with 
the  Exchanges  upon  equal  terms.  None  of  these 
gentlemen  were  oflieially  invited — the  intention  being 
to  first  cc>n.solidate  the  Exchanges  themselves— but 
they  were  unofficially  given  to  understand  that  they 
would  be  vo!-y  welcome,  as  they  were.  The  Ex- 
changes unquestionably  desire  that  all  large  growers 
not  connected  with  any  Exchange  shall  unite  with 
them  on  equal  terms. 

All  fully  organized  dried  fruit  Exchanges  north  of 
the  Tehachejn  but  two  were  represented,  and  from 
these  there  are  unofficial  assurances  of  their  inten- 
tion to  act  with  the  rest. 

Fresh  fruit  shipping  associations,  representing  a 
majority  of  the  output  of  fresh  fruit  shipped  in  a  co- 
operative way,  were  represented,  and  a  committee 
from  those  associations  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  others. 

Lack  of  complete  organization  of  the  southern 
California  deciduous  fruit  interests,  sufficient  to 
confer  real  representative  power  on  delegates,  pre- 
vented representation  from  that  section,  but  our 
correspondence  indicates  their  readiness  to  unite. 

The  real  co-operative  movement  of  the  San  Joaquin 
raisin  interest  was  fully  represented  and  heartily  in 
accord. 

While  all  the  delegates  had  written  authority  to 
consider  certain  specified  topics,  they  had  no  power 
to  absolutely  pledge  their  constituents.  The  action 
of  the  convention  will  therefore  go  back  to  the  Ex- 
changes and  Unions  for  ratification;  it  will  there  be 
fully  discussed  by  the  full  boards,  and,  when  ratified 
by  them,  will  rest  upon  such  a  broad  basis  of  intelli- 
gent support  as  no  co-operative  movement  in  this 
State  has  ever  yet  had. 

As  a  business  convention,  discussing  the  business 
and  financial  affairs  of  the  co-operative  element  of  the 
State,  its  sessions  were  necessarily  private;  and 
such  accounts  of  its  proceedings  as  I  have  seen  in 
the  daily  press  not  only  did  not  cover  the  ground 
discussed,  but  often  gave  wrong  impressions  of  the 
acts  of  the  convention.  All  who  desire  to  unite  with 
us  can  readily  get  full  information. 

Without  attempting  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
the  coavention,  I  may  state  briefly  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  ratification  of  its  acts  by  the  constituent 
bodies: 

1.  Every  Exchange,  and  every  individual  grower 
who  joins  us  independently,  will  have  placed  in  its  or 
his  hand,  direct  connection,  through  responsible 
agents,  with  every  existing  market  and  every  new 
one  which  can  be  created.  This  connection  will  be 
of  the  same  kind  and  cost  the  same  money,  if  used, 
as  the  connections  now  had  by  the  largest  Exchanges 
and  commission  houses. 

2.  Each  Exchange  and  contributing  individual 
will  be  supplied  confidentially,  and  daily  when  neces- 
sary, with  all  attainable  information  required  for  the 
prompt  and  intelligent  marketing  of  its  or  his  crop. 

3.  Local  public  Exchanges,  presumably  to  be 
conducted  by  local  people  in  the  name  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  E.Kchange,  will  be  established  in  such  local- 
ities as  desire  them,  where,  upon  appointed  sales 
days,  all  members  who  so  desire  may  publicly  buy  or 
sell  our  dried  products. 

4.  The  facilities  being  thus  provided,  each  Ex- 
change or  individual  is  left  to  sell  when  and  where 
and  to  whom  he  pleases.  What  is  paid  for  are  the 
facilities  for  sale  and  the  information. 

5.  The  way  is  opened  for  any  closer  connections 
amoBg  growers  through  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, which  experience  may  prove  desirable. 

6.  The  California  Fruit  Exchange,  as  it  will  here- 
after be  constituted,  will  be  practically  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  existing  and  future  local  Exchanges,  to- 
gether with  such  independent  individuals  as  may 
join  us. 

7.  The  general  Exchange  will  be  supported  by  an 
annual  uniform  assessment  upon  the  sales  of  each 
Exchange,  Union  or  individual.  We  all  pay  alike 
and  obtain  the  same  advantage. 

8.  The  Exchange  will  be  open  to  all  who  desire  to 
join  it. 

9.  Foi-  convenience,  and  indeed  necessity,  the 
State  Exchange  will  maintain  its  separate  corporate 
existence,  but  it  will  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Exchanges,  Unions  and  individuals  who  pay  its  ex- 
penses, and  be  managed  by  their  representatives. 

10.  In  the  fresh-fruit  branch  the  lines  have  been 
laid  down  whereby  all  that  can  at  present  be  accom- 
plished by  any  agency  that  can  be  created,  will  be 
done,  and  reliable  data  and  studies  made  tor  more 
effective  measures  in  the  near  future.    The  exact 


language  of  the  committee  on  the  fresh-fruit  trade  is 
as  follows: 

Rcmlvrtl,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  as  it  will  be  hereafter  constituted, 
can  profitably  serve  the  fresh-fruit  trade  in  the  following 
particulars: 

1.  It  can  watch  over  the  promised  expediting  of  fresh-fruit 
service  as  promised  by  the  railroads,  and  by  frequent  con- 
sultation with  the  railroad  officials  ascertain  and  make  known 
the  degree  of  perfection  or  imperfection  maintained,  and 
whatever  can  be  done  cither  by  the  railroads  or  tho  growers 
to  impi^ove  the  efflcienoy  of  the  service. 

2.  It  can  cause  accurate  official  experiments  to  be  made 
under  disinterested  insijection  of  new  devices  for  refrigera- 
tion and  other  devices  for  packing  and  shipping. 

ii.  It  can,  if  proper  Eastern  representation  can  be  secured, 
obtain  accurate  official  reports  ujwn  existing  Eastern  abuses 
in  the  fresh-fruit  trade,  with  names  and  dates  of  instances 
in  sufficient  detail  to  ensure  correct  knowledge  of  usual  and 
average  conditions,  with  tlio  remedies,  if  any.  which  lan  be 
applied,  by  united  action. 

4.  It  can  represent  that  interest  in  any  formal  consulta- 
tions which  may  be  necessary  Or  wise  with  those  engaged  in 
tho  business  of  "shipping  fresh  fruits,  with  the  view.of  i-emedy- 
ing  any  abuses  which  may  be  found  to  exist  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

5.  It  can  obtain  and  make  known  the  prospects  of  crops  in 
all  competing  fresh-fruit  districts,  with  the  dates  upon  which 
their  products  may  be  likely  to  appear  in  tho  markets  in  com- 
petition with  our  own — the  last  to  be  wired  to  us  in  season  to 
permit  all  to  exercise  judgment  in  forwarding. 

6.  That  all  fresh-fruit  co-operative  organizations  who  pack 
and  sell  as  growers,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, and  .sellers  of  fruit  grown  by  such  persons,  shall  become 
eligible  to  all  privileges  to  which  dried-fruit  co-oiierative  com- 
panies have  by  becoming  stockholders  of  the  State  Fruit  Ex- 
change, and  shall  pay  the  same  percentage  on  gross  sales  of 
said  green  fruit. 

All  the  above  being  preparatory  and  looking  to  effective  re- 
medial action,  whenever  sufficient  reliable  data  have  been  ac- 
cumulated to  justify  such  action. 

The  manager  of  the  Exchange  is  requested  to  officially  com- 
municate with  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Southern  California 
Fruit  Exchanges,  and  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  them  for  the  State  Exchange  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  support  of  an  ICastern  agency,  upon  the  basis  that  they 
pay  the  salary  and  direct  the  agency  from  December  to  June 
and  the  State  Exchange  from  June  to  December;  and  if  so, 
what  would  be  the  expense  to  this  Exchange. 

The  Committee  on  the  Fresh  Fruit  Trade  is  requested  to 
ascertain  what  number  of  fresh-fruit  shipping  associations  or 
individuals  are  willing  to  join  the  Exchange  for  the  above  ob- 
jects, with  the  probable  value  of  shipments  from  each,  and  to 
report  whether  in  their  judgment  the  revenue  from  such  as- 
sociations on  the  same  ratio  that  dried-fruit  associations  pay 
is  likely  to  be  equal  to  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  fresh- 
fruit  interests. 

That  in  our  judgment  the  railroads  should  assume  the  duty 
of  supplying  whatever  form  of  refrigerator  cars  may  be  found 
best,  without  the  intervention  of  refrigerator  companies, 
thereby  making  possible  at  least  a  reduction  of  charges  equal 
to  the  present  profits  of  the  refrigerator  companies. 

H.  E.  Parkek  (Penrynt. 

J.  A.  Web-ster  (Vacaville). 

J.  B.  BcRRELL  (Wrights). 

D.  C.  Vestal  (San  Jose). 

Geo.  D.  Kellogg  (Newcastle). 

Committee. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Commltiee  on  Green  Fruits  was 
adopted. 

There  was  represented  at  the  Convention  an  out- 
put of  not  l6Ss  than  $2,000,000,  '  and  probably  over 
$2,500,000,  and  an  additional  output  of  not  less  than 
$500,000  is  now  ready  to  accept  the  work  of  the  Con- 
vention. This  quantity  alone  is  sufficient  to  support 
tho  central  Exchange  by  a  tax  which  will  be  felt  b}'^ 
no  one,  and  which  will  make  the  actual  aggregate 
expense  of  marketing  not  greater,  but  le.ss. 

The  above  outline  expresses  not  only  the  views  of 
the  Convention,  but  those  which  the  stockholders 
and  directors  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  have 
had  from  the  beginning. 

In  order  to  afford  time  for  the  ratification  of  the 
work  of  the  Convention  by  the  several  Exchanges, 
and  to  give  the  latter,  after  uniting  in  the  State  Ex- 
change, to  have  their  proper  influence  in  the  election 
of  directors,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  was  adjourned  to 
meet  on  Thursdav,  Jan.  31st,  at  10  a.  m.,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  220  Sutter 
street,  San  Francisco.       Edward  F.  Adams, 

Manager  California  Fruit  Exchange. 


Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  delegates  present 
at  the  meeting  : 
California  Fruit  Exchange— B.  F.  Walton,  Timothy  Paige, 

F.  N.  Woods,  John  Marklev,  Philo  Hersev,  E.  A.  Wheeler, 
C.  H.  Norris,  D.  T.  Fowler,  Ben.  H.  Allen,  W.  J.  Dobbins,  C. 
C.  Thompson. 

Saiiffi  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  (San  Jose)— Philo  Hersey, 
H.  G.  Keeslinp,  G.  A.  Bean.  J.  T.  Grant,  C.  F.  Wyman,  Noah 

G.  Rogers,  F.  M.  Righter,  H.  C.  Morrell. 

Wcsl  Side  Fruit  Growers'  Asgocialion  (Santa  Clara)— S.  P. 
Saunder.s,  R.  W.  Hersey. 

fViUow  Gien  Fruit  r;»i((jH  (Santa  Clara  Co.)— David  Cobb,  C. 
W.  Cutler,  G.  W.  Worthen.  C.  R.  Williams,  A.  H.  Upton, 
Hiram  Pomeroy,  Edward  Mavnard,  E.  M.  Thomas,  J.  W. 
Badger,  E.  A.  Wilcox,  E.  C.  Slowe,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Starke. 

Campbell  Fruit  Union  (Santa  Clara  Co. )— F.  M.  Righter. 

East  Side  Fruit  Union  (Santa  Clara  Co.)— G.  A.  Bean,  H.  L. 
Stevens,  A.  Y.  Chamberlain,  A.  H.  Stinson. 

Ben-y&surt  Fruit  Union— .J.  T.  Grant,  D.  C.  Vestal. 

Pajaro  VaUey  Fruit  Exchange  (Watsonville)— J.  A.  McCune, 
Wm.  Henderson. 

Napa  Fruit  Company  (Napa) — A.  D.  Butler. 

Kern  Count u  Fruit  Ejc/ia?ioe  (Bakerslield)— R.  Frisselle,  H. 
C.  Park. 

Sonoma  County  Fruit  Erchange  (Santa  Rosa) — E.  W.  Dev- 
ereaux,  H.  Lapham,  W.  H.  Harris,  C.  S.  McLellau,  E,  Hart. 

Corralitiii  Co-operative  Drying  A  Cnnnlnii  Co.  (Corralitosi— H. 
M.  Rider,  A.  M.  Tate. 

Mt.  Shatta  Fruit  Association  (Anderson)— L.  C.  Frisbie,  Wm. 
Weaver. 

Sutter,  Butte  A  Yuha  Co.  Fruit  Exchange  iYubn  City)— B.  F. 
Walton,  H.  P.  Stabler. 

Oswald  Fruit  Amiociittion  (Yuba  Citv) — F.  Hauss. 

mUs  Co-operalivr.  Pried  Frail  Union  (Nilos)— H.  J.  Tilden,  J. 
C.  Shinn. 

Ea*ton  Packing  Co.  (Fresno  Co.)— Robert  Smith. 
Selma  Raisin  Packing  Co.  (Fresno  Co. )— Geo.  W.  Terrill. 
Orosi  Friiif  Exchange  (Tulare  Co.) — A.  J.  Bump. 

"  nlle>-r. 


(by  S.  W.  Hoyt,  proxy),  J.  W.  Gates,  W.  J.  Dobbins,  J.  A. 
Webster.  ^ 

Producers'  Raisin  Packing  Co.  (Fresno)— A.  H.  Powers,  D. 
W.  Parkhurst,  W.  F.  Forsey. 

Contra  Costa  Co.  Fruit  Union  (Martinez)  S.  Potter,  A.  B. 
Coleman. 

Penryn  Fruit  Co.  (Placer  Co.)— H.  E.  Parker. 

Santa  Cruz  Ml.  Fruit  Br«/irmcre  (Wrights)— E.  W.  Marston, 
J.  B.  Burrell,  Edward  F.  Adams. 

Winters  Fruit  E.rchnnge  (Winters)— T.  S.  Taylor,  Geo.  North, 
A.  L.  Stinson,  Wm.  Brink,  J.  B.  Griffin. 

.•li//<itru  Fruit  Co.  (Placer  Co. )— W.  E.  Duzan. 

Cnli.fornia  Fruit  Atxociatlon  (Vacaville)— J.  W.  Gates,  J.  A. 
Webster. 

Individual  Members— T.  H.  Derby,  F.  H.  Pomerov,  W.  H. 
Gilmore,  C.  C.  Agee,  Geo.  D.  Kellogg,  J.  D.  Caunev,  D.  T. 
Fowler,  Dr.  C.  M.  Bates. 

FORM  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ORfJANIZATION. 

In  addition  to  the  information  given  above  by  Mr. 
Adams,  we  learn  that  the  form  of  the  proposed  or- 
ganization was  agreed  on  by  the  proper  committee, 
as  follows: 

Resoh'cd — 

1st.  That  we  recommend  and  urge  that  the  fruit  growers 
of  this  State  unite  in  co-operative  companies  in  their  several 
localities  for  the  better  curing,  packing  and  otherwise  handling 
their  fruit  products. 

2d.  That  these  several  co-operative  companies  unite  in  and 
form  one  central  Exchange. 

.3d.  That  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  be  said  central 
Fruit  Exchange. 

4th.  That  in  the  formation  of  any  plan  we  favor  the  Ex 
change  method  of  selling. 

5th.  That  each  co-operative  fruit  association  become  a 
stockholder  of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange. 

I'lth.  That  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  central  Exchange  be 
levied  pro  rata  upon  the  gross  sales  of  the  fruit  product  of  the 
stockholders. 

7th.    The  articles  of  incorporation  and  by-laws  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  are  hereby  approved! 
Respectfullv  submitted.         "  Noah 

S.  P 

A.  N. 

E.  W. 

S. 

F. 


W. 
M. 


G.  ROOERS, 

Sauxders, 
Powers, 
Deteracx, 

HOTT, 

Righter, 
D.  T.  Fowler, 
H.  C.  Park, 
H.  E.  Parker, 

Committee. 

This  report  was  read  and  discussed  section  by  sec- 
tion and  unanimously  adopted. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  .m., 
January  23,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
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Average  Seasonal  Raln- 

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  •. ... 

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

2.62 



34.85 

19.70 

53 

36 

Red  Bluff  

3-98 

• 

22.30 

14.87 

14. GO 

46 

34 

3.46 

19  70 

9.19 

10  49 

IM 

38 

San  Francisco. 

2.76 

19.66 

12  76 

18.08 

54 

42 

Fresno  

1.8« 

8.70 

8.M 

8.21 

66 

40 

Los  Angeles  

2  53 

11.02 

5  32 

10  28 
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San  Diego  

8.03 

9.44. 

8  23 

4.95 

66 

42 

Yuma  

0.76 

2.97 

1.42 

2.07 

61 

42 
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W.  Oystal 


Mr.  Keesling's  Cherry  Article. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  note  in  last  week's  Rural  the 
reprint  from  the  Cf/^f'w^or  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the 
matter  relating  to  cherries.  There  was  an  error  in 
the  article  as  printed,  which  I  see  you  did  not  notice. 
It  reads:  "One  hundred  and  fifteen  carloads  were 
canned."  It  should  read,  One  hum/red  mul  fiftern  car- 
loads Hi  re  s/iipji'd  East.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  many  were  canned,  but  think  that  more  were 
canned  in"  1893  than  in  1894. 

I  am  not  planting  any  fruit  trees  this  winter,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  a  good  time  to  stop  and  let  another 
season's  crop  and  .«alos  point  the  way  for  further 
planting.  I  would  be  glad  to  read  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  Rural  readers  who  tliink  they  know 
what  fruits  are  best  to  plant  at  this  time,  giving 
their  reasons  therefor.  H.  G.  Keeslino. 

San  Jose,  Jan.  14,  1895. 

No  subject  is  more  interesting  or  important  than 
Mr.  Keesling  proposes.  Who  will  tell  what  to  plant 
this  year,  and  why 

Automatic  Frost  Signal. 

Tij  THE  Ekitou  ;— Some  years  ago  1  road  in  j-our  paper  an 
article  saying  that  some  one  had  an  automatic  frost  signal 
that  would  ring  a  bell  when  there  was  danger  from  fi-osl. 

If  .vou  can  tell  me  who  has  it  or  who  makes  it  you  will  confer 
a  great  favor  on  an  old  subscriber.  C.  W.  Brett. 

San  Jose. 

We  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  frost 
alarm.  It  is  some  years  since  it  has  been  publicly 
mentioned  and  the  result  of  experience  should  now 
be  made  public.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
one  who  has  such  a  device  or  knows  about  it  in  the 
bands  of  others, 


January  26,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Pomological  Progress. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  at  Sacramento  last  week,  of  which  general 
mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  P.  J.  Berckman  of  Georgia,  gave  an  able 
annual  address  from  which  we  take  the  following  sig- 
nificant paragraphs: 

We  rejoice  that  we  arc  afforded  this  opportunity  of 
greeting  our  Pacific  friends  upon  their  own  hearth 
and  form  new  friendly  ties,  which  shall  be  as  ever- 
lasting as  ar6  the  ethics  of  our  society.  In  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  since 
its  inception  in  1848,  and  the  comparatively  restricted 
tei-ritory  which  it  then  covered,  we  stand  amazed  at 
the  progress  made  in  this  science.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  society  many  problems  relating  to  po- 
mology were  unsolved ;  scientific  investigations  had  not 
received  the  attention  which  in  later  years  have  made 
clear  what  was  once  obscure,  and  many  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  successful  fruit  culture  have  been  gradually 
removed  by  systematic  scientific  work.  Our  General 
Government  has  given  matei'ial  aid  toward  advanc- 
ing our  methods  of  production,  by  diffusing  there- 
suits  of  the  work  of  the  various  scientific  divisions  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
greater  benefits  have  been  derived  from  our  State 
and  local  horticultural  societies  whose  work  is  of  more 
practical  value  for  their  immediate  sections,  and  such 
of  our  States  that  have  appreciated  the  value  of 
llioir  fruit  products  as  a  source  of  wealth  have  wisely 
given  their  aid  to  its  progress. 

Many  States  by  legislative  appropi-iations  and 
legal  enactment  have  so  protected  the  fruit-growing 
industry  as  to  have  vastly  increased  their  revenue 
and  population  and  advance  their  educational  and 
material  progress.  The  )nagnitude  of  California's 
fruit  industj-y  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  liberal 
course  adopted  by  its  State  Government;  older  States 
may  derive  a  practical  leS!5on  from  these  commendable 
principles,  and  be  morefiberal  in  giving  the  practical 
aid  they  have  so  far  withheld.  The  establishing  of 
State  Experiment  Stations  sustained  by  Federal  ap- 
pi-opriation  is  wise  in  pi-incii)le.  and  whei-e  sucii  sta- 
tions are  conducted  solely  with  a  view  of  advancing 
all  methods  of  culture  they  have  been  connected  with 
good  results. 

I'rogirsKii.'n  Fainoloj/ij. — We  number  now  among  us 
as  co-workers  your  own  Burbank,  whose  conscientious 
experiments  have  given  you  such  new  creations  in 
fruits  and  flowers  as  has  never  heretofore  been 
achieved.  We  honor  him  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
his  efforts  in  advancing  scientific  pomology. 

While  the  object  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety at  its  origin  was  the  advancement  of  a  scien- 
tific pursuit,  its  influence  upon  fruit  culture  became 
so  marked  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  devote  a 
portion  of  its  work  to  commercial  pomology  in  order 
to  improve  the  methods  of  bringing  fruit  products 
before  the  people,  and  thus  materially  aid  both  in 
the  production  of  better  fruit  and  educating  the  con- 
sumers as  to  their  special  value.  The  gradual  and 
rapid  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  large 
market  centers  denote  that  this  is  due  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  fruits  by  those  who  dispose  of  our 
products.  Certain  varieties  of  fruits  owe  the  in- 
crease in  their  production  to  the  intelligent  manner 
in  which  our  most  progressive  commission  merchants 
bring  these  before  the  purchasing  public,  and  many 
methods  as  to  the  proper  handling  of  fruits  for  com- 
mercial purposes  have  been  adopted  from  their  sug- 
gestions and  thus  greatly  benefited  the  producer. 
Many  varieties  of  indifferent  quaUty  which  formerly 
contributed  to  the  bulk  of  our  market  products  are 
superseded  by  better  sorts,  and  are  now  seldom  seen. 
In  this  commercial  pomology  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  scientific  methods  of  cultivation. 

('omjxtition  in  Fnii/  Pnidiictx.  —  The  supply  of  prod- 
ucts has  kept  pace  with  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
area  of  fruit  culture,  but  the  old  methods  of  both 
supply  and  demand  have  been  revolutionized  with  the 
advent  of  California  products  in  Eastern  and  Western 
markets.  Eapid  transportation  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  increased  production  in  your  State,  where 
fruits  of  endless  varieties  attain  to  such  wonderful 
perfection. 

The  immense  quantities  of  your  atti-active  fruit 
which  have  of  late  years  been  so  almndant  in  our 
Eastern  markets  have  had  the  effect  of  cheapening 
fruits  and  bringing  these  within  the  means  of  those 
who  were  formerly  debarred  from  their  purchase  and 
use,  and  also  caused  fruit-growers  in  other  sections 
to  so  improve  their  methods  of  cultivation  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  varieties  and  careful  ])a(  king  and 
handling,  that  the  results  of  this  compel i1  inn  liave 
been  most-)jotent  in  advancing  poniologie  il  jjrogrc'ss 
and  augur  well  for  further  improvement. 

Cimliali/j/  Ainoni/  F/inuilnf/f.sfs.  —  The  cordiality 
which  exists  among  the  progressive  pomologists  of 
the  world  is  to  be  commended;  there  is  a  freedom  of 
that  prejudice^  and  ji>alousy  which  is  so  often  mani- 
fested in  other  avocations.  Our  European  friends, 
among  whom  we  find  men  of  the  most,  advanced 
scientific  attainments,  greet  their  American  co- 
workers with  that  s])irit  of  friendship  which  is  ea- 


gendered  from  mutual  appreciation  and  esteem,  and, 
as  is  shown  by  the  special  report  of  Felix  Sahut, 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hera,ult,  France,  in  which  the  work  of  the 
twenty-third  session  has  been  extensively  reviewed 
and  commended  as  worthy  of  imitation  by  their  own 
pomologists. 

In  asking  your  acceptance  of  this  token  of  coi-diality 
from  our  friends  of  the  National  Pomogical  Society 
of  France  I  feel  assured  that  you  will  unite  in  tender- 
ing them  your  fraternal  greeting  and  well  wishes  for 
their  success.  The  National  Society  of  Pomology  of 
France  has  also  devoted  a  large  space  in  several  of 
its  monthly  bulletins  to  elaborated  notices  of  our  last 
session,  and  the  following  extract  from  their  report 
will  also  be  gratefully  appricated  by  all  our 
members: 

"The  American  Pomological  Society  can  justly 
lay  claim  to  its  influence  in  the  rapid  development  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  a  development 
of  which  we  have  fully  noted  the  many  great  charac- 
teristics. Through  its  powerful  organization  the 
dissemination  in  fruit  culture  throughout  the  immense 
territory  of  the  American  Union  is  greatly  due.  It 
has  also  rendered  a  notable  service  to  that  country 
in  increasing  the  fi'uit  products  which  form  such  a 
large  proportion  of  food  elements,  and  these  have 
given  to  the  Americans  another  material  for  com- 
mercial exports.  W^e  think  that  we  can  draw  from 
all  this  a  valuable  lesson,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
considered  it,  our  duty  to  elaborate  this  subject  in  go- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  a  inei-e  notice." 

Aiviiti  tn-  Fruit- G'roir/'rs. — When  this  society  sprung 
into  existence  its  membership  was  in  the  main  com- 
posed of  amateur  fruit-growers— men  whose  love  foi- 
this  pleasant  occupation  prompted  them  by  united 
action  to  diffuse  the  result  of  then-  experiments  with- 
out othei'  reward  than  the  improving  of  our  fruit 
resources.  Their  unselfisli  laboi-s,  while  bringing  to 
them  an  abundant  return  of  personal  gratification 
and  pleasure,  have,  however,  resulted  in  giving 
financial  aid  to  the  ])rof(>ssional  i)omologist,  who.  be- 
ing unable  to  devote  eit  her  time  or  money  toward  the 
production  of  new  oi-  inij^roved  fr-uils,  has  found  his 
pursuit  made  easier  and  moi-e  remunerative  from  the 
work  of  the  ainateui-.  lie  has  drawn  from  the  latter 
the  material  which  has  been  the  basis  of  his  commer- 
cial success;  wilhout  this  great  store  of  pomological 
wealth  his  pursuit  would  have  been  practically  im- 
possible. 

While  a  large  number  of  American  nui-serymen  and 
commei'cial  fruit-growers  have  failed  to  affiliate  with 
this  society,  we  acknowledge  the  great  aid  which  many 
of  those  who  have  become  the  leaders  in  that  pro- 
fession have  freely  given  this  organization,  and  who 
are  to-day  its  most  loyal  and  active  supporters. 
This  society  must  retain  its  original  distinctive 
characteristic  scientilic  amateur  line  of  work,  as 
pomological  progress  nuist  in  the  end  come  from  the 
work  of  amateurs,  and  those  who  are  reaping  the 
harvest  should  recognize  the  importance  of  aiding  in 
its  future  welfare  by  becoming  active  co-workers  and 
contributing  their  share  toward  an  organization  that 
has  in  a  great  measure  been  the  foundation  of  the 
success  in  their  commercial  venture.  Our  older 
members  are  leaving  us  one  by  one;  those  that  are 
still  remaining  look  to  our  younger  men  to  perpetu- 
ate the  great  work  which  has  brought  American 
pomology  so  prominently  before  the  civilized  world 
and  given  such  wonderful  sources  of  wealth  to  this 
country. 

We  cordially  invite  the  attendance  at  our  session 
of  our  young  men  who  look  upon  fruit-growing  as 
their  avocation.  W^e  desire  to  encourage  those  who 
may  entertain  a  latent  fondness  for  rural  pursuits  by 
listening  to  the  teachings  of  men  whose  long  and 
practical  experience  will  aid  them  to  solve  hitherto 
unexplained  problems  and  thus  aid  them  in  their 
prospective  career.  I  earnestly  ti-ust  that  this  ap- 
peal will  meet  with  a  ready  and  generous  response; 
we  need  you  now  that  you  may  be  prepared  to  suc- 
ceed us  in  our  endeavors  to  promote  human  progress. 
We  rejoice  at  the  increased  strength  of  many  State 
Horticultural  Societies,  and  especially  the  liberal 
appropriations  which  they  receive  from  their  respec- 
tive State  G'overnnients,  and  as  many  of  these  legisla- 
tive grants  are  gradually  increased  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  because  of  a  corresponding  increase  in  their 
State's  revenue.  In  this  way  the  co-operation  of 
their  most  active  and  best  citizens  is  enlisted,  as  the 
surest  means  to  improve  their  jtroductive  resources 
is  by  a  judicious  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  urgue  upon  every  member 
present  the  necessity  to  use  his  ettorts  in  bringing 
before  their  respective  State's  authorities  the  impor- 
tance of  substaining  their  State  Horticultural  So- 
cieties by  a  liberal  annual  appi'opriation.  It  is 
through  "societies  that  the  work  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  can  increase  in  usefulness,  and 
this  is  only  possible  by  muutal  co-operation. 


Persimmons  from  California. 


Large  and  beautiful  .Tapanese  persimmons  from 
California  are  still  in  the  market  and  enterprising 
growers  of  this  fruit  are  endeavoring  to  popularize 
it  by  every  means  possible.  One  method  of  work  in 
this  direction  is  to  wrap  every  fruit  in  a  square  of 
thin  paper  on  which  are  printed  the  following  direc- 


tions: ''  Place  this  fruit  on  a  shelf  or  sideboard  for 
ornament  until  it  becomes  soft.  It  will  shrink  some- 
what and  turn  to  a  dark  color;  it  must  not  be  eaten 
until  it  is  soft  in  every  part,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
it  ripens  properly.  It  should  then  be  peeled  from 
the  apex.  The  thin  skin  will  leave  pulp  readily." 
To  this  may  be  added  that  a  Japanese  persimmon, 
when  set  in  a  cut-glass  or  silver  cup  of  proper  size,  is 
a  beautiful  object.  It  is  also  very  nutritious,  and 
when  properly  cooked  its  delicate  flavor  is  very  re- 
freshing. It  certainly  must  prove  one  of  our  most 
popular  dessert  fruits  when  better  known.— N.  Y. 
Gai'den  and  Forest. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


American  Beef  5ound  and  Good. 

.1.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
recently  examined  the  microscopical  department  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Omaha.  In  reply 
to  the  question  as  to  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the 
packing-houses,  the  Secretary  said; 

"  I  am  on  a  tour,  investigating  some  of  the  charges 
of  the  European  governments  against  American 
meats.  Singularly  enough,  just  at  this  time  tlie 
searchlights  of  German}'  and  France  are  turned  up- 
on the  methods  of  governmental  meat  inspection  in 
the  United  States  and  I  am  creditably  informed  by 
a  party  of  high  standing,  socially  and  politically,  that 
certain  foreign  governments  are  exercising  a  sort  of 
espionage  over  all  the  pi'incipal  abattoirs  of  the 
United  States.  The  object  of  this  is,  undoubtedly, 
to  find,  if  possible,  some  dereliction  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  meat  inspectors.  The  foreigners  may 
desire  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  American  cattle,  and  from  that  they  pre- 
mise to  reduce  the  unliealthfulness  and  unedibility  of 
canned  and  otherwise  cured  American  beef  and  other 
meats. 

"But  during  the  year  1894  the  Un'ited  States 
Department  <'f  Agriculture  inspected  more  than 
12, ()()(), UUU  head  of  cattle.  Up  to  date  not  one  of  all 
these  millions  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  otherwise 
than  in  a  sound  sanitary  condition.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  within  the  last  four  months,  from  a  cer- 
tain foreign  port,  a  case  of  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  in  an  American  fat  steer  was  proclaimed.  But 
the  department  demanded  at  once  by  cablegram  the 
number  of  the  tag  on  that  animal  and  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  part  of  the  lungs.  The  tag  came,  the  animal 
was  traced  by  its  number  to  a  farm  where  it  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

"The  animal  had  what  veterinarians  term  tran- 
sit pheumonia;  i.  e.,  a  cold  taken  on  the  Atlantic 
voyage.  The  investigation  proved  there  never  had 
been  a  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  nor  any  other  com- 
municable or  contagious  disease  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  European  diagnosis  seemed  to  have  been 
made  to  order  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  sani- 
tary reason  for  the  exclusion  of  American  live-stock. 
The  truth  is  that  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia among  the  cattle  herds  of  the  American 
Republic  during  the  past  three  years.  Nor  was  the 
sanitary  condition  of  American  herds  or  flocks  ever 
more  satisfactory  than  it  is  to-day. 

"As  to  microscopic  inspection,"  continued  Mr. 
Morton,  "  it  will  continue  only  for  those  houses  which 
have  a  German  or  French  demand  for  export  hog 
products.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  15,000,000 
more  pounds  of  pork  were  microscopically  inspected 
than  during  any  preceding  year.  All  that  inspection 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  demands 
in  that  regard  for  the  German  and  French  consum- 
ers. And  while  it  cost  tlu;  people  of  the  United 
States  a  considerable  sum  to  thus  cater  to  these  two 
foreign  markets,  the  amount  expended  for  micro- 
scopic inspection  was  $78,000  less  than  during  the 
preceding  year. 

"The  number  of  cattle  inspected  for  the  fiscal 
year  more  than  doubled  that  of  any  previous  year. 
The  expenses  of  cattle  inspection  was  reduced  from 
41  cents  per  head  to  I'i  cents  per  head.  This  last 
year  we  inspected  more  than  12,000,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  the  highest  number  ever  inspected  dur- 
ing any  previous  year  was  less  than  '),000,000. 

"  It  is  my  ambition,"  said  the  secretary,  "  and  my 
duty  to  make  the  United  States  meat  inspection  so 
thorough,  so  (flicient  and  just  that  not  a  single 
animal  or  a  single  pound  of  meat  unfit  for  human 
food  can  possibly  l)e  passed  on  to  the  interestate 
or  export  markets.  The  stamped  tag  of  the  United 
States  inspection  should  be,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
as  satisfactory  a  guaratTtee^dU edibility  as  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  assayei'  of  the  United  States  Mint  is  of 
the  lineness  and  weight  of  an  ingot  of  gold.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Department  to  five  its  certification  of  cat- 
tle, swine  and  all  tlie  products  thereof  the  highest 
money-purchasing  power  that  their  commodities 
can  be  endowed  witli  anywhere  in  the  civilized  meat- 
.  eating  world.  " 

Late  dispatches  from  Riverside  state  that  the 
continued  heavy  rains  have  delayed  the  shipment  of 
oranges.  Until  the  late  rains  but  few  oranges  were 
sufficiently  colored  to  be  fit  for  shipment  but  since 
then  the  f)-uil  lias  ripened  very  rapidly. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Now  and  Then. 


To  THE  Editor:— There  is  an  old  adage,  says  Mason 
C.  Weld,  and  one  the  truth  of  which  is  proved  in  our 
experiences  almost  every  day,  that  "there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  and  probably  many  of 
those  who  can  remember  the  poultry  mania  of  forty 
years  ago,  may  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  un- 
doubted revival  of  interest  in  poultry  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  is  simply  a 
repetition  of  that  mania.  Then,  as  now,  poultry 
sold  for  fabulouri  prices,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  of  a  bird  having  realized  S200,  or  a  set- 
ting of  eggs  $25;  and  the  fact  that  in  1882  a  game 
cock  was  sold  at  Birmingham  for  $500,  and  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  shows  a  game  bantam  cockerel  was 
claimed  for  $250,  would  at  the  first  sight  appear  to 
warrant  such  a  conclusion  as  I  have  named.  But,  on 
considering  the  matter  a  Httle  further,  we  find  a 
marked  difference  in  every  respect,  save  only  the 
large  prices  paid  for  specimens. 

The  mania  of  forty  years  ago  was  almost  entirely 
relating  to  one  breed — the  Cochin — whereas  now  all 
varieties  of  poultry  receive  a  share  of  attention, 
although  there  are  .some  greater  favorites  and  more 
valuable  than  others.  Then,  the  general  belief  was 
that  the  fowls  named — which,  b\'  the  way.  were  new, 
and  had  only  recently  been  imported  from  China — 
were  the  greatest  layers  and  the  best  table  fowls 
ever  known,  that  their  importation  was  of  national 
importance,  and  that  to  obtain  possession  of  some  of 
these  birds  was  a  sure  road  to  wealth. 

At  the  present  day.  poultry  fanciers,  i.  e.,  those 
who  go  in  for  poultry  breeding  as  a  hobby,  without 
caring  much  for  the  economic  qualities  of  the  birds, 
and  who  are  the  persons  that  pay  such  high  prices 
for  first-class  specimens,  have  no  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  public  benefactors,  and  neither  deceive 
themselves  nor  any  one  else  by  ]X)sing  in  such  a  man- 
ner.   They  say  plainly  that  they  keep  poultry  as  a 
hobby;  it  ministers  to  their  pleasure  when  striving  ' 
after  an  ideal  standard,  which  may  or  may  not  im- 
prove the  birds  so  far  as  their  profitable  qualities 
are  concerned,  but  for  that  they  care  little.  They 
claim  the  same  liberty  as  the  fox-hunter  or  the 
sportsman,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  their  pleasure; 
and  if  they  pay  very  high  prices  for  birds  they  do  so 
in  the  same  way  as  others  do  for  fancy  stock,  and  | 
can  generally  get  their  money  back  again.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  a  very 
marked  difference  between  the  poultry  fanciers  of  ' 
forty  years  ago  and  those  of  to-day.  and  there  is  [ 
very  little  probability  of  any  repetition  of  the  col-  ] 
lapse  of  the  present  mania,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
for  there  is  now  no  deception  as  to  the  end  in  view. 

EGGS. 

The  prices  now  paid  for  fresh  eggs,  not  only  in  the 
cities  but  in  all  great  manufacturing  centers,  would  j 
have  been  regarded  as  fabulous  a  few  years  ago.  j 
Thirty  years   ago  fresh  eggs  could  be  bought  at  | 
twelve  and  one-half  to  twenty  cents  a  dozen,  but  now  i 
these  are  seldom  ever  less  than  two  cents  each,  and  . 
oftener  three  cents,  four  cents,  and  even  five  cents 
each.    We  have  been  informed  by  a  lad}',  who  lives 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  a  military  headquarters, 
that  during  June  and  July  she  can  sell  about  thirty  ! 
dozen  eggs  per  week  at  sixty  cents  a  dozen.    They  ■ 
are  sent  for,    to  her  own  door,    the  cash  paid  [ 
down,  and  she  could  sell  twice  as  many  if  she  had  . 
them.    This  is  undoubtedlj'  an  exceptional  instance,  j 
but  only  exceptional  as  to  the  time  of  year,  for  the  i 
price  is  not  an  uncommon  one  for  the  winter  season. 
Doctors,  when  ordering  their  patients  to  have  eggs,  | 
nearly  always  insist  upon  their  being  fresh,  as  they  I 
know  how  much  better  they  are  than  when  even  only 
a  few  days  old.    And  cooks  can  tell  the  same  story 
with  respect  to  the  way  they  use  them.    Only  those 
who  have  kept  fowls  of  their  own,  or  been  favored 
by  getting  properly  fresh  ones,   know  the  real 
pleasure  of  eating  an  egg,  and  there  are  many  who 
cannot  eat  one  if  more  than  three  or  four  days  old. 
And  when  we  consider  how  important  an  addition,  in 
its  varied  uses,  an  egg  is  to  the  meal,  it  will  be  seen 
how  the  matter  comes  home  to  every  one,  apart 
from  all  economic  questions.         H.  F.  Whitman. 

Alameda. 


for  laying  hens.  Never  give  more  food  than  will  be 
eaten  up  clean. 

Give  the  hen  a  chance  and  she  will  pay  200  per 
cent  on  your  investment.  I  had  125  chicks  hatched 
in  an  incubator  in  March  last.  I  gave  fifty  chicks  to 
the  tender  care  of  a  mother  hen,  and  put  the  others 
in  a  brooder.  The  hen  scratched  and  labored  for  her 
flock:  I  did  the  same  for  the  brooder  chicks  and,  if 
anj'thing,  I  beat  the  hen.  When  three  months  old  I 
sold  the  young  broilers,  which  left  sixty  fine  pullets. 
When  six  months  old  they  commenced  to  lay.  Eggs 
soon  were  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per  dozen. 
Through  November  and  December,  two  months,  each 
pullet  has  averaged  for  eggs  seventy-one  and  a  half 
cents  apiece,  or  a  total  of  $43.  Feed  for  two  months 
has  been  $6,  or  ten  cents  a  chick,  besides  having  the 
milk  from  one  cow  to  mix  their  feed. 


THE  DAIRY. 


U.  S.  Supreme 


Court  Says  Butter  Hust  Not 
Be  Imitated. 


Cost  of  Raising  Chickens. 

The  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. ,  has 
just  issued  a  report  on  an  experiment  conducted 
there  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  raising  chickens.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  experiment  two  breeds  were 
selected — Cochins  and  Brown  Leghorns.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  Cochin  eggs  and  one  hundred  and 
one  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  were  set.  In  the  case  of 
the  Cochin  eggs.  4G.1  per  cent  were  represented  by 
strong,  healthy  chicks.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  Leghorns, 
75.2  per  cent  were  so  represented.  Charging  the 
Cochin  eggs  at  twenty-four  cents  per  dozen,  the 
cost  of  each  chick,  when  hatched,  including  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  hens  while  setting,  was  4.65  cents. 
Charging  the  Leghorn  eggs  at  twenty-four  cents  per 
dozen,  the  cost  of  each  chick  when  hatched,  includ- 
ing, as  before,  the  keep  of  the  hens  whilst  sitting, 
was  2.82  cents.  Taking  the  two  breeds  together, 
the  cost  of  every  strong,  healthy  chick  hatched  was 
3.58  cents.  The  young  chicks  were  kept  indoors  a 
few  days  and  then  put  into  an  apple  orchard  and 
allowed  to  run  at  will.  The  food  fed  to  the  growing 
chicks  was  mixed  grain,  cracked  wheat,  skim  milk, 
dessicated  beef,  and  finely-cut  fish  bones. 

When  the  young  fowls  were  put  into  the  poultry- 
houses  and  the  sexes  separated,  which  was  for  the 
Cochins  at  the  average  age  of  109  days  and  for  the 
Leghorns  at  the  average  age  of  eightj'-four  days, 
the  Cochins  averaged  4.05  pounds  in  weight  and  the 
Leghorns  1.83  pounds.  The  total  cost  of  all  food 
consumed  up  to  this  time  averaged  19.17  cents  per 
chick  for  the  Cochins  and  9.77  cents  for  the  Leghorns. 
The  cost  per  pound  gain  in  weight  made  by  the 
Cochins  was  4.90  cents,  and  of  that  by  the  Leghorns, 
5.65  cents.  Including  the  cost  of  hatching,  the  aver- 
age total  cost  of  each  chick  at  this  time  was  24.36 

cents,  and  of  each  Leghorn  12.59  cents,  or  6.01  cents  |  United  States  secures 


A  Hen's  Rights. 

As  I  have  studied  the  hen  and  her  peculiarites 
somewhat,  says  a  southern  California  writer.  I  would 
say  that  what  a  hen  wants  is  hor  rights  If  she  does 
not  get  them  she  will  strike  just  when  eggs  are  the 
highest.  First,  give  her  a  good  clean  house:  next, 
fresh  water  and  change  of  feed.  A  hen  does  not  ob- 
ject to  wheat  three  months  at  a  stretch,  but  longer 
than  that  makes  her  tired.  A  warm  mash  should  be 
fed  in  the  morning— say  shorts,  bran  and  milk:  then 
a  feed  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the  evening;  then,  for  a 
change,  rolled  barley  boiled  till  it  is  soft,  and  boiled 
and  mashed  potatoes,  when  cheap.  Cabbage,  onions 
and  red  poppers  chopped  fine,  once  a  week,  are  good 


per  pound  for  the  former  and  9.88  cents  for  the  lat- 
ter. The  Cochin  pullets  average  3.56  pounds  in 
weight  and  the  cockerels  4.52  pounds.  The  Leg- 
horn pullets  averaged  1.65  pounds  and  the  cockerels 
2.06  pounds. 

The  Cochin  c^ockerels  were  fed  separately  for  a 
short  period  and  then  caponized  and  used  in  another 
feeding  trial.  Had  they  been  sold,  when  separated, 
at  the  local  market  price,  twelve  cents  per  pound, 
they  would  have  more  than  paid  the  cost  of  food  up 
to  this  time  for  all  in  the  lot.  The  cost  of  feeding 
the  pullets  from  this  time  (September  17th)  until 
November  21st,  was  an  average  of  20.07  cents  per 
fowl.  Deducting  the  market  poultry  value  of  the 
cockerels  at  the  time  separated  from  the  total  cost 
of  all  the  lot  would  leave  the  net  cost  of  eggs,  hatch- 
ing and  food  for  the  Cochin  pullets  averaging  5.50 
pounds  in  weight.  13.24  cents  apiece. 

The  Leghorn  cockerels  were  fed  for  some  time 
after  they  were  separated  from  the  pullets  before 
being  sold.  The  cost  of  feeding  the  Leghorn  pullets 
from  September  7th  to  November  21st.  was  13.09 
cents  apiece.  Deducting  the  local  market  value  of 
the  cockerels  at  the  time  of  the  removal,  from  the 
total  cost  of  all  birds  in  the  lot,  would  have  left  the 
total  net  cost  for  the  Leghorn  pullets  averaging  2.81 
pounds  at  16.78  cents  each.  The  sexes  were  about 
equal  with  the  Cochins,  but  there  was  an  unusal  ex- 
cess in  the  number  of  pullets  among  the  Leghorns 
hatched  (37  per  cent,  more  pullets  than  cockerels), 
so  that  the  poultry  value  of  the  cockerels  represent- 
ed a  lesser  proportion  of  the  value  of  food  consumed. 
Had  the  sexes  been  equal,  at  the  same  proportion- 
ate cost  for  growing,  and  considering  the  poultry 
value  of  the  cockerels,  the  net  cost  of  Leghorn  pul- 
lets would  have  been  13.55  cents  apiece,  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Cochins. 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  the  food  used,  wheat  was 
rated  at  65  cents  per  bushel,  corn  at  $20  per  ton, 
corn  meal  822,  wheat  branatSlS.  buckwheat  mid- 
dlings $18,  wheat  middlings  $20,  ground  oats  $26, 
linseed  meal.  $28,  cotton-seed  meal  S30,  dessicated 
beef  at  two  cents  per  pound,  fresh  bone  at  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  and  skim  milk  at  twenty-four  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  Leghorn  eggs  hatched  more 
chicks  than  Cochin  eggs;  that  fifty  chicks  from  100 
eggs,  under  hens,  were  secured  from  Cochins,  that 
the  Leghorns  ate  less  food;  that  the  Cochins  were 
much  heavier  at  certain  ages.  It  shows  that  six 
cents  per  pound  covered  the  cost  of  the  most  expen- 
sive chicks.  The  experiment  is  a  valuable  one.  and 
may  be  studied  carefully  with  advantage. 


The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the  highest  tribunal  in 
the  land,  has  declared  that,  to  give  a  thing  the 
semblance  of  butter  which  is  not  the  true  product  of 
the  cow  is  an  offense  against  society.  The  decision 
was  rendered  in  a  case  which  went  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  appeal  from  the  law  of  that  State,  which 
declared  that  no  compound  manufactured  of  fat  not 
butterfat  could  be  sold  in  the  State  when  made  in 
imitation  of  yellow  butter,  but  provided  for  the  sale 
of  oleo  "  in  a  separate  and  distinct  form  and  in  such 
manner  as  will  advise  the  consumer  of  the  real  char- 
acter, free  from  coloration  or  ingredient  that  causes 
it  to  look  like  butter.''  A  salesman  of  oleo  was  con- 
victed under  this  act  and  the  case  finally  went  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the 
decisions  of  the  lower  court  and  declared  the  law 
sound.  The  court,  through  Justice  Harlan,  argues 
the  case  vei'y  clearly  and  cogently  as  follows: 

It  appears,  in  this  case,  that  oleomargarine  in  its 
natural  condition  is  of  "  a  light  yellow  color."  and 
that  the  article  sold  by  the  accused  was  artificially 
colored  " in  imitation  of  yellow  butter.''  Now,  the 
real  object  of  coloring  oleomargarine  so  as  to  make 
it  look  like  genuine  butter  is  that  it  may  appear  to 
be  what  it  is  not  and  thus  induce  unwary  purchasers, 
who  do  not  closely  scrutinize  the  label  upon  the  pack- 
age in  which  it  is  contained,  to  buy  it  as  and  for 
butter  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream 
from  such  milk.  The  suggestion  that  oleomargarine 
is  artificially  colored  so  as  to  render  it  more  pal- 
atable and  attractive  can  only  mean  that  customers 
ai-e  deluded  by  such  coloration  into  believing  that 
they  are  getting  genuine  butter.  If  any  one  thinks 
that  oleomargarine  not  artificially  colored  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  look  like  butter  is  as  palatable  or  as 
wholesome  for  purposes  of  food  as  pure  butter,  he  is 
already,  as  observed,  at  liberty  under  the  statute  of 
Massachusetts  to  manufacture  it  in  that  State  or  to 
sell  it  there  in  such  manner  as  to  inf(jrm  the  cus- 
tomer of  its  real  character.  He  is  only  forbidden  to 
practice  in  such  matters  a  fraud  upon  the  general 
public.  The  statute  seeks  to  suppress  false  pre- 
tenses and  to  promote  fair  dealing  in  the  sale  of  an 
article  of  food.  It  compels  the  sale  of  oleomargarine 
for  what  it  really  is  by  preventing  its  sale  for  what 
it  is  not.  Can  it  be  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
to  any  one  the  privilege  of 


manufacturing  and  selling  an  article  of  food  in  such 
manner  as  to  induce  the  mass  of  people  to  believe 
that  they  are  buying  something  which  in  fact  is 
wholly  different  from  that  which  is  offered  for  sale  ? 

This  question  of  the  court,  says  the  Breeders 
Gazette,  carries  its  own  answer.  In  this  city  some 
manufacturers  of  butter  and  lard  compounds  are 
advertising  them  as  substitutes  of  greater  merit 
than  the  articles  named,  and  if  all  manufacturers 
had  dealt  thus  openly  with  consumers  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  necessity  for  restrictive  legislation. 
Unfortunately,  they  at  first  assumed  the  right  to 
sell  these  substitutes  to  jieople  as  the  genuine 
articles,  justifying  the  fraud  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  giving  the  public  a  better  article  than  the 
genuine.  Of  course  such  sophistry  cannot  stand  a 
moment's  scrutiny. 

The  court  thus  disposes  of  the  original- package  ' 
argument : 

"And  yet  it  is  supposed  that  the  owners  of  a  com- 
pound which  has  been  put  in  a  condition  to  cheat 
the  public  into  believing  that  it  is  a  particular 
article  of  food  in  daily  use  and  eagerly  sought  by 
people  in  every  condition  of  life,  are  protected  by 
the  Constitution  in  making  a  sale  of  it  against  the 
will  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale, 
because  of  the  circumstance  that  it  is  in  an  original 
package,  and  has  become  a  subject  of  ordinary 
traffic.    We  are  unwilling  to  accept  this  view.'' 

And  so  are  all  other  intelligent  and  honest  peopl*. 
But  observe  this  ringing  declaration  of  our  highest 
court — it  cleaves  the  question  to  the  very  heart: 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
secure  to  any  one  the  privilege  of  defrauding  the 
public.  The  deception  against  which  the  statute 
of  Massachusetts  is  aimed  is  an  offume  against  society; 
and  the  States  are  as  competent  to  protect  their 
people  against  such  offenses  or  wrongs  as  they  are 
to  protect  them  against  crimes  or  wrongs  of  more 
serious  character." 

To  sell  an  article  for  what  it  is  not  is  an  ''offense 
against  society.  The  Supreme  Court  never  pro- 
nounced a  fairer  opinion.  It  does  not  declare  oleo- 
margarine an  unwholesome  product;  it  concedes  its 
right  to  sale  as  food,  but  strikes  from  it  the  right  to 
fly  the  golden-hued  flag  of  nature's  finest  and  most 
delicate  product — butter  from  the  milk  of  the  cow. 
If  oleo  can  make  a  market  for  itself  the  law  will  not 
interfere;  but  when  it  seek.s  to  steal  the  market  long 
held  by  a  pure  and  unadulterated  natural  product 
the  State  can  compel  it  to  be  honest.  The  public 
has  vested  rights  which  the  greedy  manufacturer  of 
food  substitutes  cannot  infringe. 
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THE  FIELD. 


Alfalfa  Growing  in  Kern  County. 


C.  L.  f'(niiii't\  Baktrsfidd. — I  have  grown  alfalfa  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  with  from  1,000  to  12,000 
acres,  some  on  sandy  loam  river  "bottom,"  and  some 
on  sandy  desert  lands.  The  plant  is  most  productive 
on  a  sandy  or  loose  loam  surface,  with  a  clay  subsoil 
five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface,  which  assists  in 
retaining  moisture.  Hardpan,  when  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  below  the  surface  on  irrigated  land, 
does  not  materially  affect  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
but  there  is  no  profit  with  alfalfa  on  cold,  wet  ground. 
On  lands  here  that  have  never  been  irrigated,  the 
suface  is  always  dry,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  but  below  that  moisture  continues  until 
water  is  reached.  Our  California  lands  require  no 
fertilizing  for  alfalfa,  and  the  method  of  seeding  is 
very  simple.  In  December  or  January  we  plow  the 
land  to  a  depth  of,  say  six  or  seven  inches,  and  about 
the  first  of  February  sow  thirty  pounds  of  wheat  or 
barley  to  the  acre,  harrowing  thoroughly  one  way; 
then  sow  about  eighteen  poimds  of  alfalfa  seed,  har- 
row lightly,  and,  if  the  surface  is  rough  or  cloddy, 
pass  a  light  roller  or  clod  breaker  over  the  field, 
leaving  it  in  suitable  condition  for  the  mower  as  welt 
as  insuring  the  best  retaining  of  the  moisture.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  any  time  during  February  or  March, 
and  the  grain  and  young  alfalfa  should  be  ready  to 
cut  by  the  1st  of  June,  yielding  about  two  tons  to  the 
acre — principally  wheat  or  barley.  We  then  irri- 
gate, and  by  August  1st  the  alfalfa  should  be  ready  to 
cut,  and  will  yield  about  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  hay 
to  the  acre.  By  the  middle  of  October,  we  cut  it  for 
the  third  and  last  time  that  year.  If  allowed  ten 
days  to  grow,  it  will  then  furnish  good  pasturage  for 
all  kinds  of  stock,  if  care  is  taken  not  to  pasture  it 
after  heavy  rains  or  during  the  forenoons,  when  the 
grass  is  moist  from  dew.  The  precaution  is  taken 
because  of  the  danger  of  bloating,  although  in  this 
dry  climate,  where  the  rainfall  is  not  more  than  five 
inches  during  the  year,  there  is  little  trouble  from 
this  source,  and  we  allow  the  stock  to  run  on  the 
fields  during  all  the  months  of  the  year.  By  seeding 
in  February,  we  expect  to  have  sufficient  rain  to 
bring  up  the  crop  and  keep  it  growing  until  the 
grain  is  about  six  inches  high,  after  which  one  irri- 
gation will  mature  the  grain  and  keep  the  alfalfa  alive. 
The  second  irrigation  is  given  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  hay  is  removed  from  the  field,  and  the  third  after 
the  second  cutting,  the  water  being  passed  quickly 
over  the  land,  and  not  allowed  to  stand  but  four  or 
five  hours.  To  accomplish  this,  use  a  large  head  of 
water,  rush  it  over  the  surface,  and  remember  that 
it  is  as  essential  to  get  the  water  off  as  it  is  to  get  it 
on,  allowing  no  lakes  or  ponds  to  i-emain  longer  than 
a  few  hours,  else  the  plants  will  be  drowned  out.  Our 
source  of  water  supply  is  the  Kern  river,  but  farms 
located  so  as  to  not  admit  of  the  use  of  this  are  pro- 
vided with  pumping  plants,  using  the  "  Byron  Jack- 
son Centrifugal  Pmnp,"  usually  a  No.  6,  with  a  six 
or  eight  horse-power  engine,  lifting  the  water  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  Such  a  plant  can  furnish 
water  sufficient  to  irrigate  about  ten  acres  a  day, 
where  the  land  is  properly  leveled  before  seeding. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of 
leveling  the  land,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  covering  of  a 
large  surface  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  water  on  one  inch  deep  than  a 
foot  deep.  Irrigation  gives  quantity,  while  quality 
depends  largely  on  the  curing.  The  plant  is  in  its 
prime  after  the  first  year,  and  under  proper  treat- 
ment will  last  a  lifetime,  though  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  plowing  and  reseeding  every  seventh  or 
eighth  year.  With  a  damp  soil  and  a  rainfall  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches,  the  crop  will  not  need  more 
than  one  irrigation,  and  that  more  to  drown  out  the 
gophers  than  for  any  other  benefit.  We  cut  our 
crop  of  old  alfalfa  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  expect 
about  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre;  then  we  can 
cut  every  sixty  days  after  that  until  cold  weather 
sets  in,  about  the  middle  of  October  or  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. We  usually  cut  the  first  crop  for  hay  when  it 
is  well  blossomed  out  and  the  bloom  of  a  deep  blue; 
and  when  we  wish  to  cut  for  seed  we  do  not  irrigate, 
as  a  heavy  growth  of  grass  will  not  produce  seed. 
We  never  think  of  using  a  new  field  for  seed,  but  much 
prefer  an  old  one,  with  about  half  a  stand,  and  do  not 
crowd  the  growth;  after  taking  off  the  first  crop  for 
hay,  say  between  the  first  and  middle  of  May,  allow 
the  seed  crop  to  grow  and  mature  the  seed  pods  un- 
til some  time  between  the  middle  of  September  and 
first  of  October,  and  then,  under  favorable  conditions, 
there  will  be  ripe,  half-ripe  and  green  pods  and  blos- 
.soms  on  the  alfalfa  when  it  is  cut  for  the  seed;  the 
mowing  should  not  be  done  until  the  older  pods  show 
signs  of  shelling  out.  Here,  where  we  have  no 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  temperature  is 
110  degrees  in  the  shade,  we  rake  about  two  hours 
after  cutting,  cock  up  immediately,  and  haul  in  three 
or  four  days;  the  hay  should  be  thoroughly  wilted; 
but  not  dry,  before  raking,  and  the  curing  should 
take  place  in  the  cock.  When  this  is  properly  done, 
the  hay  can  be  stacked  in  any  form  desired,  with  no 
danger  of  heating,  Good  alfalfa  land  near  here  is 
worth  from  $75  to  $100  an  acre.  The  cost  of  the  ap- 
pllcutiou  of  water,  wheu  properly  used,  is  about  lU 
cents  ])or  acre,  and  tin.'  cost  of  the  huy  in  the  .stack 


is  about  $1.25  a  ton.  Contractors  furnish  machinery, 
labor,  wire,  and  board  and  bale  the  hay  for  $2  a  ton. 
Preferred  bales  weigh  175  to  180  pounds,  and  baling 
in  no  way  affects  the  keeping  quality  of  the  hay, 
which,  if  kept  dry,  will  remain  sweet  and  nutritious 
for  several  years.  Good  hay,  baled  and  delivered 
aboard  the  cars,  is  now  selling  for  $8.50  a  ton,  and  a 
fair  average  for  a  number  of  years  would  be  $6  a  ton. 
A  good  stand  of  alfalfa  should  yield  500  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  We  do  all  our  own  thrashing  with  our 
grain  separators,  Pitt's  being  the  favorite.  An 
average  price  for  the  seed  is  about  $5  per  bushel. 
There  is  about  the  same  difference  between  the  hay 
and  the  straw  that  there  is  between  wheat  hay  and 
wheat  straw.  To  rid  a  field  of  a  stand  of  alfalfa  re- 
quires a  strong  plow  and  a  strong  team,  but  when  it 
is  plowed  and  cross  plowed,  planted  to  corn,  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  for  a  season,  the  field  will  be 
clear  of  alfalfa.  The  pasture  is  profitable  and  satis- 
factory for  horses  and  sheep,  and  hogs  do  remarkably 
well  on  it  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months. 
To  pasture  hogs  to  the  best  advantage,  there  should 
be  several  inclosures,  in  which  the  grass  is  kept 
young  and  tender  by  cutting  for  hay  and  irrigating. 
With  such  an  arrangement,  so  Lhat  the  hogs  can  be 
changed  from  one  lot  to  the  other,  the  fields  will  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  and  ten  to  twelve  head  of 
shoats  should  be  carried  through  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  for  every  acre  of  good  alfalfa.  While 
they  will  not  be  fat  for  the  butcher,  they  will  be  in 
good  growing  condition.  During  the  spring  months, 
cattle  and  sheep  are  liable  to  bloat,  and  as  it  is  better 
to  prevent  the  trouble  than  to  try  to  cure  it,  we 
keep  the  stock  off  during  wet  weather  and  when  the 
dew  is  on.  Experience  has  taught  us  to  salt  our 
stock  liberally  while  pastured  on  yoimg  alfalfa,  and 
we  find  that  sheep  and  cattle  do  better  at  all  times 
of  the  year  when  some  rough,  dry  feed  can  be  had  in 
connection  with  the  green;  hay  or  barley  straw, 
placed  in  mangers  so  that  they  can  have  free  access 
to  it,  may  save  the  life  of  many  a  good  animal.  I 
would  also  recommend  that  where  the  acreage  is 
small  no  stock  be  allowed  to  pasture  on  the  alfalfa 
at  any  season  of  the  year;  instead,  mow  the  alfalfa 
every  day  and  haul  it  to  the  stock  in  some  less  valu- 
able field — some  old,  worn-out  pasture  or  timber  lot. 
Horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  will  all  take  kindly  to 
it  and  thrive  upon  it,  and  the  cutting  can  be  made 
first  in  the  spring  when  the  plant  is  only  six  inches 
high.  During  wet  weather  it  would  be  better  to 
feed  it  in  shallow  mangers,  but  in  dry  weather  it 
could  be  scattered  on  the  ground.  Give  them  all 
they  will  eat  up  clean,  do  not  waste  it,  and  the  stock 
will  do  well,  with  no  loss  from  bloat;  and  a  twenty- 
acre  field  managed  in  this  way  will  carry  double  the 
number  of  stock  that  could  be  pastured.  A  farmer 
should  take  some  interest  and  pride  in  doing  this 
cutting,  laying  off  a  strip  each  day  sufficient  to  feed 
his  stock,  and  he  will  find  that  in  a  very  few  days  he 
can  go  over  the  sam3  groimd  again,  continue  this 
treatment  from  early  spring  until  the  frosty  weather 
sets  in,  and  obtain  some  hay  besides. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Preventing   Gambling   Hurts  the  Thor= 
oughbred. 


The  trotting-horse  men  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  not  nearly  so  much  exercised  over  the  anti- 
gambling  amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  as 
are  those  who  run  thoroughbreds,  says  Macon  in  the 
Philadelphia  Times.  There  are  a  hundred  men  who 
own  speedy  trotters  to  one  owning  a  runner.  This 
is  because  the  trotter  is  the  most  useful  animal. 
The  thoroughbred  is  valuable  only  for  the  racing  and 
breeding  purposes.  Very  few  thoroughbreds  are 
used  as  saddle  horses,  and  still  fewer  are  broken  to 
harness.  The  trotting  man  doesn't  bet  so  heavily  on 
his  pets,  either.  Contests  of  speed  at  country  fairs 
and  agricultural  meetings  often  engage  the  very  best 
of  trotters.  The  kings  of  the  running  turf  ai-e 
seldom  engaged  in  any  meetings  of  the  kind.  The 
trotting  man,  therefore,  feels  that  he  is  likely  to 
benefit  more  by  the  new  order  of  things  than  his 
confrere  of  the  running  turf,  and  he  seems  disposed 
to  let  the  latter  bear  the  brunt  of  getting  any  relief 
possible  from  the  incoming  Legislature.  He  was 
pretty  generally  ignored  when  the  negotiations  for 
the  Ives  pool  law  were  in  progress,  and  now  he  is 
possessing  his  soul  in  patience.  He  feels  certain 
that  he  won't  get  the  worst  of  it  in  any  event. 


How  to  Make  Trotters  Faster. 


Since  the  pneumatic  tire  has  done  so  much  for 
trotting  speed  the  racing  thought  seems  to  turn  to 
increasing  speed  in  the  track  rather  than  in  the 
horse.    W.  B.  Fasig,  the  retiring  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Driving  Club,  has  a  new  idea  about 
track  preparation,  which,  if  accepted,  he  believes 
will  enable  Alix  to  trot  very  close  to  2:00  next 
season.    Mr.  Fasig  was  for  many  years  secretary  of 
the  Cleveland  Driving  Park,  where  Maud  S.  made 
her  still  unbeaten  record  of  2.03^  to  a  high  wheel 
i  sulky  on  a  regulation  track,  and  he  is  an  expert  in 
j  the  busincbij  of  putting'  trottiujj'  trackhi  ou  thu  edge 
'  for  record-breaking.    His  idea  \h  that  a  track  should 


first  be  made  elastic  and  firm  by  sprinklmg.  When 
it  had  dried  out  just  right  on  the  surface  he  would 
harrow  a  pathway  for  the  queen  of  the  turf  as  close 
to  the  pole  as  possible,  making  the  surface  loose 
enough  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  so  that  it  would 
take  away  the  sting  to  the  feet  which  comes  from  a 
too  hard  track,  and  then  with  a  narrow  roller  he 
would  make  a  hard,  smooth  path  for  each  of  the 
sulky  wheels,  thus  getting  the  least  amount  of 
friction  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Fasig  estimates  that 
this  special  preparation  for  both  horse  and  sulky 
would  make  a  dift'erence  of  one  or  two  seconds  in  the 
record  of  Alix,  and  he  says  the  little  mare  can  surely 
trot  in  2:02  under  favorable  conditions  without  this 
aid. 

Monroe  Salisbury  has  a  like  idea.  The  track  is  to 
be  wet  down  at  least  twelve  hours  before  the  trial. 
By  this  time,  Mr.  Salisbury  argues,  the  top  of  the 
track  will  be  firm  and  the  water  will  act  as  a  cushion. 
With  a  combination  of  the  Fasig  and  Salisbury  ideas 
Alix  will  be  the  two-minute  trotter. 

Horse  Notes. 


When  Harry  Livesey  of  Rotherfield,  England,  was 
in  New  York  last  month  as  sole  judge  of  hackneys  at 
the  National  Horse  Show,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  trotting  horse,  and  expressed  great  admira- 
tion for  the  distinctly  American  type.  Alix,  in  par- 
ticular, he  pronounced  to  be  an  almost  perfect  speci- 
men of  horseflesh,  and  manifested  much  interest  in 
the  queen  of  the  trotting  turf.  At  the  Tattersalls 
sale,  which  followed  the  show,  there  were  three  mys- 
terious purchasers  "  for  an  English  gentleman,"  who 
proves  to  have  been  Livesey,  and  three  American 
trotting  mares  are  now  on  their  way  to  his  famous 
Trull's  Hatch  Stud,  in  Sussex,  where  they  will  breed 
to  one  of  Livesey's  prize-winning  hackney  stallions 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  new  type  of  road 
horses. 

'■  Ringing  "  has  become  a  great  evil  in  Missouri, 
and  a  bill  will  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  at  its 
present  session  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  enter  a 
horse  in  a  race  to  which  he  is  not  eligible  or  under 
an  assumed  name,  says  the  Kansas  City  Times.  This 
bill  is  substantiallj'  the  Indiana  law,  with  a  few 
changes  in  verbiage,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
American  Trotting  Association. 

Summing  up  true  economy  in  carrying  colts 
through  the  winter  consists  not  in  stinting  or  starv- 
ing them,  but  in  feeding  them  bone  and  muscle-form- 
ing grain  in  such  shape  as  to  insure  its  perfect  mas- 
tication and  assimilation.  Of  whatever  food  a  colt 
eats,  so  much  is  first  taken  for  the  work  of  mainte- 
nance— of  maintaining  his  body;  the  rest,  if  any  is 
left,  goes  to  form  more  bone  and  muscle,  to  give  him 
more  strength  and  courage,  and  to  make  him  supe- 
rior to  his  fellows  not  so  well  fed.  By  far  the  major 
portion  of  his  ration  is  used  up  in  the  work  of  main- 
tenance, but  the  profit  is  derived  from  the  added 
amount  which  promotes  his  growth.  Hence,  to  stint 
the  colt's  feed  is  to  voluntarily  cut  off  profit.  Bad 
treatment  never  made  a  good  horse.  If  a  colt  is 
worth  keeping  at  all,  he  is  worth  keeping  well. 

It  is  said  that  more  mares  will  be  bred  this  coming 
season  than  were  bred  either  last  spring  or  the  pre- 
vious one,  which  is  undoubtedly  due  principally  to 
the  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  service  fees, 
says  the  Horse  World.  When  the  services  of  a  highly- 
bred  stallion  of  good  individuality  and  demonstrated 
race-horse  qualities  can  be  secured  for  a  fee  ranging 
from  $25  to  $50  any  owner  of  a  good  mare  can  raise  a 
colt  that  can  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  that  will  yield  a 
fair  profit  on  the  cost  of  raising  and  developing  it. 
The  prices  of  light-harness  horses  seem  to  have 
reached  a  basis  now  upon  which  each  person  identi- 
fied with  the  young  horse  during  his  breeding,  growth 
and  development  may  be  assured  of  a  fair  profit  for 
the  time  and  money  spent  in  preparing  him  for  the 
field  he  is  eventually  destined  to  fill. 

Elephants  are  extremely  afraid  of  horses,  writes 
Major  John  Butler  in  "Travels  in  Assam."  To  that 
fact  he  owed  the  deliverance  of  his  wife  and  child 
from  a  terrible  death.  With  them  he  was  traversing 
the  jungle  over  an  exceedingly  rough  road,  through 
forest  and  grass  jungle  alternately.  The  way  had  to 
be  cut  as  they  advanced.  I  was  in  the  lead  on  a 
large  elephant  in  my  whodah,  with  a  good  battery  of 
guns,  when  about  midday  I  heard  behind  me  a  gen- 
eral cry  of  alarm,  and  hastily  rode  to  the  scene  of 
danger.  It  seems  that  just  after  I  had  passed, 
with  the  coolies  who  had  cut  down  the  jungles,  a 
huge  Mukna  elephant  rushed  from  the  jungle  in  a 
terrible  rage  and  pursued  the  little  baggage  ele- 
phant, which  was  just  behind  my  wife  and  child.  The 
little  elephant  screeched  and  fled  for  its  life  straight 
ahead.  Fortunately  a  pony  was  led  beside  the  palkee 
which  contained  my  wife  and  child.  The  wild  ele- 
phant was  close  upon  them,  and  they  closed  their 
eyes  in  horror,  expecting  to  be  dragged  from  their 
places  and  trampled  to  death.  At  that  moment  the 
great  beast  caught  sight  of  the  pony.  It  stopped 
short,  turned  aside,  and  fled  back  to  the  jungle  as  if 
pursued  by  an  evil  spirit.  The  men  were  filled  with 
aitouisluncat.  Most  of  them  had  fled  to  the  protec< 
tion  of  the  trees,  leaving  my  wife  and  child  alouc, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Words. 


One  day  a  harsh  word  rashly  said, 

Upon  an  evil  journey  sped, 

And  like  a  sharp  and  cruel  dart, 

It  pierced  a  fond  and  loving  heart : 

It  turned  a  friend  into  a  foe, 

And  e%-erywhere  brought  pain  and  \vo<>. 

A  kind  word  followed  it  one  day, 

Flew  swiftly  on  its  blessed  way  : 

It  healed  the  wound,  it  soothed  the  pain. 

And  friends  of  old  were  friends  again ; 

It  made  the  hate  and  anger  cease. 

And  everywhere  brought  joy  and  peace. 

But  yet  the  harsh  word  left  a  trace 
The  kind  word  could  not  quite  efface; 
And  though  the  heart  its  love  regained, 
It  bore  a  scar  that  long  remained ; 
Friends  could  forgive  but  not  forget. 
Nor  lose  the  sense  of  keen  regret. 

Oh,  if  we  could  but  learn  to  know 
How  swift  nndsure  one  word  can  go! 
How  would  we  weigh  with  utmost  care 
Each  thought  before  it  sought  the  air, 
And  only  speak  tlif  words  that  move 
Like  white-winged  messengers  of  love. 

—Sunday-school  Times. 


Do  All  That  You  Can. 


'  I  cannot  do  much."  said  a  little  star, 
"To  make  this  dark  world  bright : 
My  silvery  beams  cannot  pierce  far 

into  the' gloom  of  night : 
Yet  I  am  a  part  of  (iod's  great  plan 

And  so  I  will  do  the  best  that  1  can." 

'  What  can  be  the  use,"  said  a  fieecy  cloud, 
"  Of  these  few  drops  that  I  hold  ; 
They  will  hardly  bend  the  lily  proud. 

If  "caught  in  her  chalii-e  of  gold  : 
But  I.  too,  am  part  of  Go<rs  great  plan. 

So  my  treasures  I'll  give  as  well  as  I  can.  ' 

A  child  went  merrily  forth  to  play. 

"But  a  thought,  like  a  silver  thread. 
Kept  winding  in  and  out  all^ay 

Through  the  happy  golden  head 
Mother  said ;  "  Darling,  do  all  that  you  can. 

For  you  are  a  part  of  God's  great  plan." 

She  knew  no  more  than  the  twinkling  star. 

Or  the  cloud  with  its  rain-cupful, 
How,  why,  or  for  what  all  strange  things 
are. 

She  was  only  a  child  at  school. 
But  she  thought :  "  'Tis  part  of  God's  great 
plan 

That  even  I  should  do  all  ttrat  Tcan." 

So  she  helped  another  child  along 
When  the  way  was  rough  to  his  feet. 

And  she  sang  from  her  heart  a  little  song 
That  we  all  thought  wondrous  sweet: 

And  her  father-  -a  weary,  toil-worn  man — 
Said :  "  I,  too,  will  do  the  best  that  I  can." 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


A  Confidence. 


"  Oh,  the  bumblebee  in  the  punkin  blow, 
Punkin  blow — bumblybee,  tam-te-de." 

"Clari.sse,  what  are  j'ou  sinf^ing  ? 
What  is  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

Clarisse  laughed  aloud.  "  There  isn't 
any  rest  to  it  or  for  me  either.  .1  heard 
a  little  child  singing  that  as  we  came 
out  through  the  streets,  and  it's  been 
haunting  me  ever  since.  I  think  a 
touch  of  premature  summer  weather 
goes  to  my  head  like  champagne.  I 
can't  be  very  "serious  on  a  day  like 
this." 

Louise,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the 
other  speaker,  twitched  with  a  little  dis- 
contented move  the  boa  at  her  throat. 
"  I  hate  such  uncertain  weather  my- 
self," she  said;  "  one  never  knows 
what  to  wear.  Here  I  am  with  a 
spring  gown  on  and  winter  furs." 

"I  don't  think  this  uncertain," 
Clarisse  returned.  "  When  it  rains 
one  moment  and  the  sun  shines  the 
next,  I  call  that  a  day  which  doesn't 
know  its  own  mind,  and  I  have  the 
same  contempt  for  its  vionilr  as  for  a 
vascillatiiig  mortal." 

■  ■  Do  you  always  know  your  own 
mind  ?  "  asked  Louise,  lifting  a  pair  of 
large  mournful  eyes. 

"  Of  course.  For  instance,  I  knew 
your  spring  gown  was  lovely  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  you  this  afternoon.  I  like 
those  ribbon  bands  so  much." 

Louise  turned  the  same  doleful  glance 
upon  her  costume. 

"  Do  you  ?  I  thought  I  looked  like  a 
peppermint  stick  when  I  saw  myself  in 
the  glass.  There's  just  another  in- 
stance of  my  miserable  indecision  of 
character.  I  hesitated  for  days  over 
those  ribbon  band.s  for  fear  I  shouldn't 
like  them,  and  now  they  are  irretriev- 
able.   I  hate  them." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  said 
Clari.s.sci.  with  coiniias^^ioii  ;ind  com- 
parative irrelevance. 

As  answer  two  large  tears  rolled 
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down  the  cheeks  of  Louise.  "  Oh, 
Clarisse  !  "  she  sobbed,  "  they  are  turn- 
ing back,  and  they'll  find  me  crying." 

The  two  girls  were  sitting  side  by 
side  on  a  rustic  bench  under  a  gnarled 
old  oak  tree  whose  .soft  spring  leaves 
seemed  to  deny  the  rude  strength  of 
the  twisted  boughs.  It  was  one  of  the 
quietest  corners  of  a  park  which  had 
not  been  despoiled  of  its  natural  beauty. 
Where  hills  rose  and  rolled  they  still 
found  lovely  wild  ravines  between  and 
sharp  steeps.  Though  the  land  was 
clear  shaven  about  the  rustic  bench, 
the  rising  slope  behind  was  crowned  by 
a  tangled  brake,  a  trysting-place  for 
noisy  birds  and  st|uirrels.  A  beaten 
park  road,  already  white  and  dry,  as 
if  summer  had  indeed  come,  swept  past 
the  bench;  and  rounding  the  curve  of 
the  hill  some  distance  beyond,  was  lost 
to  view. 

Just  at  this  vanishing  point  two  men 
were  standing,  half  turning  in  the  road, 
as  if  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the 
bench.  Clarisse,  darting  a  look  at 
them,  rose  quickly  to  her  feet,  waving 
her  two  hands  dismissingly. 

"  Go  on."  she  called,  her  hands  hol- 
lowed about  her  mouth.  "  Finish  your 
walk  and  come  back  for  us;  we  want  to 
rest  here." 

The  men  seemed  to  hesitate  and  con- 
sult together. 

'  ■  But  they  have 
walk,  "  said  Louise, 
this  so  odd." 

It's  their  own  fault.  They  walked 
on  talking  together  and  quite  for- 
got us." 

■'We  left  them  first  to  gather  wild 
flowers." 

"  Well,  if  you  want  to  be  caught  cry- 
ing—" 

"Oh,  no.  no;  send  them  away, 
Clarisse.'' 

Clarisse  advanced  into  the  center  of 
the  road,  her  lifted  hand  imperiously 
pointing  over  the  hills.  The  fresh 
spring  breeze  carried  to  her  the  sound 
of  the  two  men  s  laughter  as  they 
turned  obediently  away  with  exag- 
gerated courtesy  of  sweeping 
Until  the  little  hills  screened 
they  kept  looking  back  over 
shoulders.  Clarisse  watched  their  de- 
parture smiling.  The  smile  was  yet 
on  her  lips  as  she  turned  back  to 
Louise. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  .said,  mischiev- 
ously,   '  what  is  it  ?  " 

And  Louise,  her  eyes  still  on  the 
road  where  the  two  figures  had  been, 
cried  with  misery  too  deep  for  blushes,. 
"Oh,  Clarisse,  I  can't  decide  whicl>  of 
them  I  love." 

"  What !  "  Clarisse  sat  very  upright 
on  the  bench. 

"  You  can't  be  more  disgusted  with- 
me  than  I  am  with  myself.  I  told  you 
I  had  no  decision  in  me.  Until  this 
winter  I  always  thought  it  would  be 
Laurence  in  the  end,  and  I'm  afraid  he 
had  some  little  reasoxi  to  agree  with 
me,  but  now — " 

Clarisse  waited.  No  more  came. 
"Now  is  it  to  be  Richard  Manter  ?  " 
she  asked  at  length. 

"I  don't  know.  Do  you  think  it 
should  end  so  ?  " 

"That  depends,"  said  Clarisse  slowly, 
"on  the  beginning.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  have  always  agreed  with  you  in 
thinking  that  Laurence  would  be  your 
end.  But  of  course  if  you  find  that 
you  honestly  love  another  man — and  he 
loves  you — " 

The  last  words  were  not  exactly  a 
question,  yet  they  had  the  inflection  of 
interrogation.  Louise  so  accepted 
them. 

"  Yes,  he  loves  me.  Sometimes  I  al- 
most wish  he  didn't,  for  then  I  could 
have  settled  down  quietly  with  Lau- 
rence and  not  be  racked  as  I  am  now. 
Clarisse,  if  you  had  to  choose  between 
them,  which  would  you  choose  ?  " 

Clarisse  shook  her  head.  "I  .shall 
never  be  so  embarrassed.  This  i&  ati 
unequal  world.  If  I  can  be  sure  of  one 
good  man's  love  I  shall  thank  heaven 
fasting,  and  here  are  you  with  the  love 
of  two  so  equally  good  that  you  can't 
choose  between  them.  Which  is  the 
most  eloquent  in  pleading  his  cause, 
Tiouise  ?  ' 

■■  I  think,"  said  Louise,  rellectively, 
■•  that  Mr.  Manter  is." 

"Dick  Manter  I  If  you  can  say  that, 
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you  must  be  in  love  with  him.  "  Why, 
he  stammers  horribly  whenever  he  is 
at  all  excited.  If  he  didn't  stammer 
when  he  told  you  he  loved  you,  Louise, 
I  should  question  his  sincerity.  Did 
he  T' 

"How  can  you  be  so  trifiing.  Cla- 
risse? Mr.  Manter  has  never  said  he 
loved  nio.  I  supi)Ose  he  will  do  all  that 
is  ])ropcr,  including  stammering,  when 
the  time  comes.  1  like  his  little  stam- 
mer.   It  sounds  so  eager." 

Clarisse  sat  look.ng  at  her  friend  with 
wide  eyes  and  parted  lips.  "Louise  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  "  do  you  mean  that  you 
are  sitting  here  on  this  bench  (juietly 
disposing  of  a  man  who  hasn't  even 
stammered  love  to  you  " 

■'That's  jiisi  what  he  has  done  in 
everything  but  words.  He's  not  like 
Laurence.  1  think  that's  his  charm  to 
me.  For  years  Laurence  has  never 
been  alone  with  me  for  a  moment  with- 
out saying  a  downright  'I  love  you.' 
It's  almost  gro,ss.  Mr.  Manter  doesn't 
need  to  do  that." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Clarisse.  dryly. 
"  that  I  like  grossness  in  such  matters. 
It  saves  trouble.  For  instance,  you 
might  be  thinking  it  was  yourself  Mr. 
Manter  cared  for  when  it  really  was 
some  one  else.  Your  pretty  sister 
Rose,  for  example,  or  it  might  even 
be  I." 

Louise  turned  swiftly.  "Rose  !"  she 
cried. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  Clarisse,  laugh- 
ing, "that  you  dismiss  with  a  most 
unflattering  case  of  mind  the  possibility 
of  Mr.  Manler's  nursing  a  secret  pas- 
sion in  my  direction.  Now.  T  think  of 
it,  I  believe  his  manner  to  me  has  been 
rather  devoted  of  late.  My  question  is: 
Is  Mr.  Manter  attentive  to  me  for  your 
sake,  or  to  you  for  my  sake,  or  to  lx)th 
of  us  for  Rose's  sake.  I'm  sure  to  an 
impartial  observer  it  might  seem  any 
of  the  three." 

"You  are  talking  nonsense,  Louise, 
and  you  know  it.  He  likes  Ro.se  well 
enough,  but — oh,  I  know  he  doesn't 
love  her." 

"Then  if  you  know,  that  ends  sj)ecu- 
laiion.  It  seems  a  reasonable  conclu- 
sion to  ine,  for,  while  1  also  like  Rose 
well  enough,  it's  you  1  love.  Louise." 

She  held  out  her  hand  affectionately 
to  Louise,  who  caught  and  pressed  it 
between  hers. 

"Now,  Rose  is  disposed  of,  what  of 
me  ■?  "  asked  Clari.sse,  nTerrily. 

Louise  laughed  with  her.  "You! 
How  could  it  be  you  and  1  not 
know  it  ?  "  . 

"i  don't'-quite  see  myself,  "  said 
Clarisse,  candidly.  "  I  was  only  U-ying 
to  prove  to  you  that  you  ought  to  be 
careful.  Men  do  sometimes  confuse 
mat-tt'rs  by  paying  more  attention  to 
those  near  the  rose  than  to  the  rose 
herself.  It's  often  hard,  i)articularly 
with  a  shy  man,  to  distinguish  between 
a  vicarious  affeclion  and  the  real  pas- 
sion. All  things  considered,  I  must 
confess  again  that  I  prefer  what  you 
call  grossness  in  these  affairs.  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  shock  you  horribly,  Louise, 
but  I  carry  my  preference  so  far  that  I 
really  wouldn't  trust  any  man  on  earth, 
not  even  Dick  Manter,  except  tied  with 
the  string  of  clearly  spoken  words. 
But  of  course  if  you  can  understand 
Mr.  Manter  fully  without  speech — " 

Louise  interruiited  impatiently.  "  Oh, 
a  girl  always  understands  if  she  chooses 
to.  When  I  hear  them  declare  they 
were  'so  surprised,'  I  never  believe  a 
word  of  it.  N^o,  the  only  thing  that 
troubles  me  is  having  no  answer  ready. 
Mr.  Manter  is  not  like  Laurence.  It 
will  have  to  be  yes  or  no  with  him.  and 
I  can't  decide." 

Clarisse  drew  her 'hand  from  iter 
friend's  clinging  grasp,  and  deliberately 
opened  her  jwcket-book,  from  which 
she  selected  a  small  coin. 

"  Do  you  see  this "  she  said,  hold- 
ing up  the  silver  between  her  thumb 
and  forefinger.  Her  lips  were  twitch- 
ing with  a  smile.  "This  is  my  luck 
penny,  a  silver  lliiee-penny  piece. 
Now,  do  you  i)ray  that  it  may  be  your 
luck  penny.  Heads,  Dick — tails,  Lau- 
rence." 

Ijouise  caught  the  lifted  hand,  her 
face  glowing.   "Clarisse.  how  can  you 
When  1  asked  you  to  help  me  decide,  I 
never  thought  you  could  do  anything 
so— so — " 


"  Vulgar,"  su])plied  Clarisse.  '  'Flip- 
ping' for  a  husband  doesn't  sound  par- 
ticularly delicate,  I'll  admit.  But  I 
have  a  good  motive  back  of  it.  I  can't 
advise  you,  dear;  you  ought  to  know  I 
can't,  and  if  you  will  just  trust  me  a 
little,  this  won  t  bo  indelicate,  and  it 
will  help  you.  Now.  come.  I  promise 
you  that  when  it'.s  over  you'll  say  that 
it  was  the  most  delicate  policy.  Will 
you  try '!"  She  held  up  the  coin  and 
smiled  winningly.  "Trust  me!"  she 
repeated. 

With  Louise's  ' '  yes,  "  the  coin  snapped 
by  Clarisse's  thumb-nail  rose  in  the  air 
and  fell  upon  her  knee.  Louise  bent 
forward,  half  unwilling,  half  eager;  but 
Clarisse  had  her  hand  pressed  tightly 
over  the  bit  of  silver,  hiding  it. 

''  Wait  one  moment,''  she  said;  "  we 
must  fully  realize  the  solemnity  of  the 
moment.  If  you  expect  this  chance  as 
final  it  has  ceased  to  be  skirmishing  for 
you,  Louise,  as  it  means  a  close  en- 
gagement. Tails  will  give  you  Lau- 
rence; heads,  Dick.  I  choose  it  so  be- 
cause I  really  think  Dick  has  the  better 
head  of  the  two,  inside.  On  the  other 
hand,  Laurence's  head  is  of  infinitely 
better  finish  outside.  Dick's  hair  is 
red.  and  he  hasn't  a  Roman  nose.  Com- 
paring further,  Laurence's  temper  is 
the  sweetest  in  the  world,  but  Dick's  is 
more  scintillating.  I  should  say  Lau- 
rence would  be  the  easier  to  live  with, 
but  then  think  of  dying  with  Dick  ! 
There  seems  hardly  a  pin  to  choose  be 
tween  them,  exce})tin  one  point;  that's 
in  Dick's  favor.  He  has  known  you  hut 
one  year,  and  Laurence  is  an  old,  old 
tale  of  devotion.  Which  do  j'ou  think 
this  coin  is,  Louise,  heads  or  tails  " 

"Oh,  let  me  see  it,  Clarisse." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  abide  by  iff" 

"I— i  think  I  do." 

Clarisse  raised  her  hand  and  peeped 
under  it.  "Heads  !  '  she  cried,  sweep- 
ing the  coin  into  her  palm.  "Poor 
Tyaurence  I" 

Louise,  with  an  involuntary  gestur*', 
lifted  her  finger  to  her  lower  lip,  i)ress- 
ing  it  between  her  tei  th.  Clarisse 
looked  up  quickly. 

"It  s  to  be  Dick,"  she  said,  briskly, 
snajjping  the  clasp  of  her  purse  on  the 
coin.  "Now,  that's  decided,  and  3'ou 
can  be  at  peace,  Louise,  imless  you'd 
like  to  '  flip  "  once  more.  Some  people 
prefer  to  take  the  best  two  out  of 
three." 

Louise's  finger  droi)ped  from  her  lip. 
which  curved  instantly  into  a  smile. 
"  I  would  feel  it  surer,"  she  said. 

"Would  you?"  answered  Clarisse. 
She  thrust  her  pocket-book  deep  into 
her  pocket  as  she  si)oke,  and  settled 
herself  judicially  u]K)n  the  bench. 
"Louise,"  she  said,  severely,  "-look 
me  in  the  face.  1  forgot  to  mention  to 
you  that  j)eople  only  prefer  the  best 
two  Hips  out  of  three  when  the  first 
flip  does  not  suit  them  at  all.  Now  an- 
swer mc  one  (|uestioii.  ^Vhy  did  you 
suffer  a  distinct  shock,  and  show  it 
plainly,  when  Dick  was  suddenly  de- 
cided upon  ?" 

■'It  wasn't  that  exactly,"  began 
Louise. 

"Then  of  what  were  you  thinking 
that  made  your  face  fall  inches  as  I 
called  heads  ?  " 

■'I  was  only  thinking,"  faltered 
Louise,  ' '  that  1  could  never  break  it  to 
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Laurence,  and  that  if  I  felt  it  so  for 
him,  perhaps — " 
"Perhaps  what  ?  " 
"  That  I  loved  him  best  after  all." 
"  Clarisse  bent  toward  her  friend 
affectionately,  almost  gratefully,  grasp- 
ing her  two  hands.  "Of  course  you 
love  Laurence  best  after  all,  and  be- 
fore all,  too.  I  knew  you  did.  One 
can't  always  decide  what  one  wants, 
but  you  can  find  out  what  you  don't 
want  every  time  by  simply  'Hipping.' 
Don't  you  see  my  delicate  policy  now, 
Louise  ?  If  the  wrong  man  came  I 
knew  you'd  feel  disappointed,  and  so 
you  did.  But  are  you  perfectly  con- 
vinced, dear  ?  It  is  really  and  with  no 
mistake  to  be  Laurence  in  the  end  ?" 

Louise  was  gazing  down  the  road  to- 
ward the  hill  behind  which  the  two 
figures  had  disappeared.  .  "  It  couldn't 
ever  have  been  any  one  else,"  she  said, 
absently.  "  I  know  now  it  was  to  be 
Laurence  from  the  beginning." 

Clarisse  lowered  her  eyes.  ' '  Louise, " 
she  said,  softly,  "  as  you  are  so  sure,  I 
must  confess  a  little  fib  to  you.  That 
coin  really  fell  tails,  for  Laurence,  but 
I  had  to  say  it  was  heads  to  convince 
you  that  you  didn't  want  Dick.  Will 
you  forgive  me  ?  " 

Louise  did  not  answer.  Following 
her  absoi'bed  gaze,  Clarisse  also  looked 
down  the  road  to  discover  why.  Two 
figures  were  approaching  them  from 
about  the  base  of  the  green  hill. 

"  Louise,"  Clarisse  whispered,  "what 
a  funny  world  this  is  !  Here  comes  the 
man  you  threw  for  and  thought  you 
lost,  and  found  you  must  have,  and  the 
man —  Oh,  dear  me,  I  have  so  much 
to  confess  to  you  !  You  can't  guess 
what  I've  been  going  through  this  half 
hour,  dear.  Since  yesterday  I've  been 
engaged  to  Dick  myself — and  he  stam- 
mered horribly."  —  Ma,rgaret  Sutton 
Buscoe  in  Harper's  Bazar. 


Children's  Hour. 


The  University  Wants  California 
Books. 


To  THK  EurroR; — The  important  col- 
lection of  the  writings  of  California 
authors  gathered  by  the  San  Francisco 
Women's  Literary  Exhibit  Committee 
for  the  Chicago  Exposition  has  been 
presented  to  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Berkeley.  It  is  to  be  preserved, 
together  with  similar  material  already 
in  the  library,  as  3,  pfviuamnt  i-.r/n'/iif  of 
California  literature. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  library  to 
render  the  collection  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  to  this  end  the  active  co- 
operation of  all  California  authors  is 
earnestly  solicited. 

Critics  and  reviewers  into  whose 
hands  come  such  books  and  pamplets — 
many  of  them  privately  printed  or  is- 
sued in  small  editions — can  render  valu- 
able service  to  future  students  of  our 
local  literature  by  sending  them  to  the 
University  library  for  careful  preserva- 
tion. J.  C.  RowELL,  Librarian. 

Berkeley,  Jan.  16,  1895. 


Smiles. 

Much  charity  that  begins  at  home  is 
too  feeble  to  get  out  of  doors. — Texas 
Siftings. 

"  That's  a  good  idea.  Carry  it  out," 
said  the  editor  to  the  man  who  came  in 
with  a  better  plan  for  running  the 
paper. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Jinks — "There  is  one  drawback  to 
these  self-made  men  that  they  usually 
overlook."  Filkins— "  What  is  it?" 
Jinks — "  They're  seldom  able  to  select 
their  materials." — Puck. 

Scientist  (at  railroad  restaurant) — 
"  Do  you  know,  sir,  that  rapid  eating 
is  slow  suicide  ?"  Drummer — "  It  may 
be;  but  on  this  road  slow  eating  is 
starvation." — New  York  Weekly. 

"When  a  man  has  attained  the 
wisdom  of  years,"  asked  the  youth, 
"he  loses  his  foolish  belief  in  omens, 
does  he  not?"  "He  loses,"  said  the 
sage,  "  his  belief  in  the  good  ones." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

He — "I  wonder  when  you  will  be 
able  to  set  as  good  a  table  as  your 
father  does?"  She— "By  the  time 
you  are  able  to  provide  as  good  a  table 
as  Vyour  father  does,  my  dear."- 
Burlington  (Iowa)  Gazette. 


Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations 
That  is  iinown  as  the  children's  hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 
j     The  i)atter  of  little  feet ; 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 
And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence, 
I     Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairwa.y, 

A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall, 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded 

They  enter  my  castle  wall. 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret, 
O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me — 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  the  bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  mouse  tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do  you  think,  oh,  blue-eyed  banditti, 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  enough  for  you  all  ; 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress 

And  will  not  let  you  depart, 
But  put  you  down  in  the  dungeon 

In  the  round  tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  I  will  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin 

And  molder  in  dust  away. 

— Longfellow. 


Bound  to  Have  His  Walk. 


!  Jack  is  a  handsome  Newfoundland 
dog.  Every  evening  at  nine  o'clock  he 
is  taken  for  a  walk  by  his  master,  who 
has  an  orange  wood  walking-stick 
>vhich  he  particularly  likes  and  usually 
tarries.  Every  evening  at  the  stroke 
6f  nine.  Jack  rushes  to  the  hatrack  in 
the  hall,  noses  about  among  the  walk- 
ipg-sticks  and  umbrellas  imtil  he  finds 
the  orangewood  stick,  and  immediately 
afterward  appears  before  his  master, 
cari-ying  it  in  his  teeth.  He  wags  his 
tail,  and  prances  delightedly  about,  and 
shows  as  plainly  as  possible  that  he 
will  be  a  broken-hearted  dog  if  his 
friend  and  master  omits  the  usual 
evening  stroll. 

One  evening  the  family  were  hi  the 
sitting-room  with  some  guests.  A 
shower  had  come  on,  and  it  was  rain- 
ing hard  when  the  clock  struck  nine. 
The  strokes  had  hardly  died  away, 
when  Jack  danced  gayly  into  the  room 
with  the  orangewood  stick  in  his 
mouth.  "No,  Jack,"  said  his  master, 
"  we  cannot  go  to-night.  It  is  raining 
too  hai'd.  We  should  get  wet.  Jusi: 
listen  to  it.  Jack!"  With  that  the 
host  turned  his  attention  once  more  to 
his  guests  and  presently  they  heard 
.lack  pulling  over  the  things  in  the  hat- 
rack.  They  supposed  he  was  putting 
away  the  walking-stick,  like  the  clever 
dog  that  he  is. 

A  few  moments  later  a  beseeching 
little  bark  was  heard.  There  at  the 
sitting-room  door  stood  Jack,  with  an 
umbrella  in  his  mouth.  Every  one  flew 
for  the  waterproof  and  hat  of  the  man 
of  the  house,  and  that  gentleman, 
bearing  the  umbrella  so  persuasively 
offered  him,  took  Jack  out  for  his  walk- 
without  further  delay.  —  Harper's 
Young  People. 


Gems. 

The  first   virtue  is  to  restrain  the  i 
tongue.  I 
He  approaches  nearest  to  the  gods  I 
who  knows  how   to  be   silent,  even 
though  ho  is  in  the  right. — Cato.  I 

A  pair  of  bright  eyes  with  a  dozen 
glances  suffice  to  subdue  a  man;  to  en- 
slave him,  and  inflame;  to  make  him 
even  forget;  they  dazzle  him  so  that 
the  past  becomes  straightway  dim  to 
him;  and  he  so  prizes  them  that  he 
would  give  all  his  life  to  possess  them. 
What  is  the  fond  love  of  dearest  friends 
compared  to  his  treasure  ? — Thackeray. 

A  vulgar  man  is  captious  and  jealous; 
eager  and  impetuous  about  trifles.  He 
suspects  himself  to  be  .slighted,  thinks 
everything  that  is  said  meant  at  him; 
if  the  company  happens  to  laugh  he  is 
persuaded  they  laugh  at  hhn;  he  grows 
angry  and  testy,  says  something  very 
impertinent;  and  draws  himself  into  a 
scrape  by  showing  what  he  calls  a  pro- 
per spirit  and  asserting  himself. — Lord 
Chesterfield. 

Sympathy,  what  is  that?  A  sigh 
that  flutters  on  the  lips  of  the  tender 
girl  and  dies  in  the  whisper  of  the 
breeze.  Individuals  may  know  of  sym- 
pathy, but  when  a  people's  aggregate 
sentiments  become  collected  in  the 
crucible  of  policy,  sympathy  vanishes 
in  the  air  like  the  diamond  when  burn- 
ed, and  nothing  then  remains  but  an 
empty  crucible  surrounded  with  the 
ashes  of  gross  egotism. — Kossuth. 

Alas!  how  few  of  nature's  faces  there 
are  to  gladden  us  with  their  beauty! 
The  cares,  and  sorrows,  and  hunger- 
ings  of  the  world  change  them  as  they 
change  hearts;  and  it  is  only  when 
those  passions  sleej),  and  have  lost 
their  hold  forever,  that  the  counte- 
nances of  the  dead,  even  in  that  fixed 
and  rigid  state,  to  subside  into  the 
long-forgotten  expre.ssion  of  sleepless 
infancy,  and  settle  into  the  very  look 
of  early  life;  so  calm,  so  peaceful,  do 
they  grow  again,  that  those  who  knew 
them  in  their  happy  childhood  kneel 
by  the  coffin's  side  in  awe,  and  see  the 
angel  even  upon  earth. — Dickens. 


The  superintendent,  in  receiving 
orders  to  be  delivered  at  a  certain 
time,  takes  this  factor  into  calculation. 
There  is  a  theory  among  many  persons 
in  the  fire  insurance  business  that  in 
states  of  depressing  atmosphere 
greater  carelessness  exists  and  more 
flres  follow.  Engineers  of  railway 
locomotives  have  some  curious  theories 
of  trouble,  accidents  and  increased 
dangers  in  such  periods,  attributing 
them  to  the  machinery."  Dr.  Crothers 
adds  that  the  conviction  prevails 
among  many  active  brain  workers  in 
his  circle  that  some  very  powerful 
forces  coming  from  what  is  popularly 
called  the  weather,  control  the  work 
and  the  success  of  each  one. 


How  the  Mind  is  Affected  by  the 
Weather. 


The  psychology  of  the  weather  is 
suggested  by  Dr.  T.  I).  Crothers  as  a 
promising  subject  for  study.  He  says: 
"Very  few  persons  recognize  the 
sources  of  error  that  come  directly 
from  atmospheric  conditions  on  experi- 
menters and  observers  and  others.  In 
my  own  case  I  have  been  amazed  at 
the  faulty  deductions  and  misconcep- 
tions which  were  made  in  damp,  foggy 
weather,  or  on  days  in  which  the  air 
was  charged  with  electricity  and 
thunder  storms  were  impending.  What 
seemed  clear  to  me  at  these  times  ap- 
peared later  to  be  tilled  with  error. 
An  actuary  in  a  large  insurance  com- 
pany is  obliged  to  stop  work  at  such 
times,  finding  that  he  makes  so  many 
mistakes  which  he  is  only  conscious  of 
later  that  his  work  is  useless.  In  a 
large  factory  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent  less  work  is  brought  out  on  damp 
days  and  days  of  threatening  storm. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

A  Good  Cup  of  Coffee. 

If  thei-e  is  one  daily  comfort  more 
soothing  than  all  others,  it  is  to  be 
greeted  at  the  breakfast  table  with  a 
steaming  cupful  of  good  coffee  these 
cold  winter  mornings.  Now  mind  you, 
I  say  !/oo(/  coffee.  Not  the  lifeless',  in- 
sipid, sloppy  liquid  that  often  goes  by 
that  name;  but  coffee  possessing  that 
distinctive,  delicious  coffee  flavor,  which 
once  enjoyed  makes  the  consumer  dis- 
content ever  after  with  anything  else. 

Now  such  coffee  can  be  had  in  only 
one  way— to  use  home-roasted  and 
freshly-roasted  cotfee.  The  factory- 
roasted  coffee  so  extensively  used  by 
housekeepers  is  wholly  devoid  of  that 
fine  flavor.  This  loss  may  be  due  to 
staleness,  for  there  is  no  telling  how 
long  the  coffee  has  been  roasted,  per- 
haps months;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
strength  is  extracted  in  the  process 
of  roasting  for  making  coffee  extract. 
Anyway,  the  line  flavor  is  gone,  and 
the  liquid  made  from  it  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  home-roasted 
article  as  the  warm,  flat-tasting  water 
of  a  shallow  pool  to  the  cold,  crystal 
nectar  of  a  mountain  spring. 

The  fact  that  roasted  coffee  is  offer- 
ed at  as  cheap  a  price,  and  sometimes 
even  cheaper,  than  the  green  coffee,  is 
very  conclusive  that  there  is  some 
deteriorating  mystery  in  coimection 
with  the  roasting. 

It  is  rather  an  exacting  task  to  roast 
coffee  perfectly,  but  exjM'rience  soon 
masters  the  work.  I  know  of  no  article 
that  requires  a  more  particular  tem- 
perature of  the  oven.  If  too  low,  the 
coffee  will  dry  up  and  the  flavor  be 
spoiled;  if  too  hot,  it  will  burn  <(uickly 
and  roast  unevenly.  It  recjuires  vei-y 
frequently  stirring.  AVhen  1  roast  cof- 
fee, I  take  a  seat  by  the  oven  door,  with 
.spoon  in  hand,  and  remain  at  my  post 
until  the  coffee  is  done.  I  roast  enough 
at  one  time  to  fill  a  quart  jar.  The  in- 
stant it  comes  fi-om  the  oven  it  is  put 
into  a  quart  glass  jar  and  sealed  tight- 
ly. It  is  more  convenient,  of  course, 
to  use  the  market-roasted  coffee.  It  is 
always  ready  for  use  without  the  labor 
of  roasting  it.  But  that  convenience 
does  not  pay  for  what  is  lost  in  quality. 

To  clean  wall  paper,  wipe  from  the 
top  toward  the  bottom,  in  strokes 
about  half  a  yard  long,  with  the  crumb 
side  of  a  loaf  a  week  old  cut  in  two. 
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Bells. 

Bell  makiiif^  is  one  of  the  great  in- 
dustries in  this  country,  yet  how 
seldom  we  hear  of  it.  Foreign  coun- 
tries recognize  that  our  bells  are 
superior  in  tone  to  any  other  make, 
and  even  the  Japanese  are  sending 
orders  to  this  country  for  bells.  The 
Japanese  have  long  been  regarded  as 
famous  bell  maKers,  but  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  apply  to  American  manu- 
facturers when  they  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  do  so.  There  is  grim  humor 
in  the  fact  that  the  fire-alarm  bells  to 
be  used  in  Tokio  have  been  ordered  of  a 
manufacturing  firm  in  Jersey  City. 

The  largest  bell  in  America  is  in  the 
cathedral  of  Montreal,  and  it  weighs 
28,000  pounds.    The  bell  in  the  public 
building  at  Philadelphia  is  to  weigh 
between  20,000  and  25,000  pounds. 
There  is  a  bell  at   Erfurt,  Germany, 
cast  in  1479,  and  one  in  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,   cast   in   I860,    each  weighing 
80,000  pounds.    The  great  Chinese  bell  ! 
at  Pekin  weighs  120,000  pounds,  is  14  I 
feet  high  and  12  feet  in  diameter.    By  | 
the  way,   the  Chinese  used  to  make  | 
1  heir  bells  nearly  square  in  .shape.  The 
largest  bell  is,  of  course,  that  in  the  \ 
Kremlin  at  Moscow.    It  is  over  19  feet  i 
in  height  and  measures  nearly  23  feet 
across  the  mouth.     It.s  thickness  at 
the   point  where   the    clapper  would 
strike  is  23  inches;  the  cost  of  manu- [ 
facturing  this  work  of  art  was  about 
$300,000.  

Highest  Bridge  in  the  World. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.  j      HJ  TW 


The  highest  bridge  of  any  kind  in  the 
world  is  said  to  be  the  Leo  river  via- 
duct on  the  Antofagasta  Railway,  in 
Bolivia.  South  America.  The  place 
where  this  highest  railway  structure 
has  been  erected  is  over  the  Melo 
rapids,  in  the  Upper  Andes,  and  is  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  a  canyon  which 
is  situated  10.000  feet  from  the  level  of 
the  Pacific.  Counting  from  the  surface 
of  the  stream  to  the  level  of  the  rails 
this  celebrated  bridge  is  exactly  636i 
feet  in  height.  The  length  of  the  prin- 
cipal span  is  eighty  feet,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  abutments  (total  length 
of  bridge)  is  802  feet.  The  largest 
column  is  314  feet  2  inches  long,  and 
the  batter  of  the  pier  what  is  known  ' 
to  bridge  builders  as  '"one  in  three."} 
The  guage  of  the  road  is  two  feet  six 
inches,  and  trains  cross  the  bridge  at  a 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 


Cost  of  Railroad  Cars. 


An  ordinary  flatcar  costs  to  build 
about  S380;  a  flat  bottom  coal  car  costs 
$475;  a  gondola  drop  bottom  coal  car, 
$525;  a  double  bottom  hopper  coke  car, 
S400;  a  box  car.  $(500;  a  stock  car.  $550; 
a  ventilated  fruit  car,  $700:  a  refriger- 
ator car,  $8(10;  a  four-wheeled  caboose, 
$550,  and  an  eight-wheeled  caboose, 
$700;  a  fifty-foot  mail  and  baggage  car, 
$3500:  a  second-class  passenger  coach. 
$4800;  a  first-class  coach,  $5500,  and  a 
first-class  Pullman  car  costs  $15,000. 


If  Congressman  Livingston  can  se- 
cure enough  votes  there  will  be  no 
more  ''  waste  of  powder  "'  for  informing 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  vari- 
ous posts  of  the  Army  that  ■ '  the  sun 
has  risen,"  or  •'it's  sundown."  He 
objected  to  a  clause  in  the  A  rmy  A  p- 
propriation  bill  a  few  da3's  ago  provid- 
ing for  "$20,000  for  firing  the  morning 
and  evening  gun  at  military  posts  "  as 
an  unnecessarj'  waste  of  powder.  ' '  My 
question  is,"  he  said,  '"What  is  the 
practicability  of  it  ?  What  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  either  to  the  country  or 
to  the  Army  ?  If  the  Lord  says  when 
the  sun  shall  go  down,  I  want  to  know 
how  much  advantage  this  gun  is  to  the 
country  ? "  ' 

The  meter  is  39.375+  inches,  the  ! 
decimeter  3.9375,  the  centimeter  .39375  ■ 
and  the  millimeter  .039375  of  an  inch. 
A  fair  approximation  can  be  had  by 
calling  the  millimeter  .04  or  jV  of  an 
inch  and  the  centimeter  .4  of  an  inch, 
and  by  having  some  number  to  use  as 
a  comparator  we  get  a  better  idea  of 
the  actual  sizes,  for  five  millimeters 
mean  very  little  to  us  unless  we  think  ! 
that  it  is  Rbo\it  I  of  an  inch  ' 


Walnut  Trees. 


The  most  complete  collection  of  Walnuts  to  be 
found  anywhere:  23  varieties,  including  the 
May^itte  or  Grenoble.  Franquette.  Parislenne, 
Chaherte,  and  Vourey.  the  leading  miirkt/  wal- 
nuts of  France,  all  Hr"/  ijrnUf,  Htvond  r/fntiotion 
seedlinp  trees,  the  only  class  of  seedlings  worth 
planting,  of  all  the  above-named  varieties,  besides 
rra'parturieiis  and  Cluster.   Also  r/rn  fte<t  trees. 

NEW  VARIETIES  OF  PRUNES. 


'Clairac  Mammoth"  D'Ente! 


OH  IMl'ROVED  BniEN'CH  PRI  NK 

The  finest  and  largest  prune  ever  introduced 
into  this  State,  grading  (cured)  from  20  lo  .3.1  per 
pound:  splendid  to  ship  East  as  a  plum.  This 
season  is  the  first  oni'  that  this  remarkable  prune 
has  been  put  on  the  market. 
Everything  else  in  the  nut  and  fruit  trei-  line. 
General  Catalogue,  with  essay  on  Grafting  the 
Walnut,  and  how  to  redeem  by  grafting  large,  un- 
productive and  defective  walnut  trees,  with  cuts, 
10  cts.  per  copy. 

Supplement,  with  Price  List  for  the  season  of  I 
lSi)4-95,  sent  free  on  application.  This  supplement  1 
contains  a  full  description  of  the   ■Clairnc  Mam-  I 


'•  Plums  —  tell  your  people  to  grow  the  best 
plums:  they  will  always  find  a  good  market." 

So  said  several  of  the  largest  handlers  of  fruits 
in  Chicago  when  the  question  was  asked  them  re- 
cently. •■  What  is  the  most  profitable  fruit  to  plant 
now  y '" 

Clyman.  Uurbank.     Mikado.  Normand. 

Satsuma.       Tragedy.     Kelsey.  Diamond. 
Grand  Duke.  Simon.        Ickworth.  Pond. 


Write  for  prices,  which  will 


These  are  the  best, 
be  made  very  low. 

Also,  ulmost  everything  else  in  the  Fruit  and 
Nut  Tree  line.   Seeds,  Bulbs.  Plants,  etc. 


LEONARD  COATES, 


Napa  Valley  NurMeries-, 


NAPA,  CAL. 


ESTABLISHED  IWii 


moth.' 


FELIX  GILLET, 


M ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ^^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦-♦-f 
YROBOLAN  JNuRSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

Crou/ers    of    all    the  L-eadlng; 
V/arletles  of  F'rult  Tree-a. 


Correspondence  .solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards. 

Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Barren  Hill  Nursery. 


Nevada  City,  Cal. 


Mammoth 

New  Violet 

I  1895 

Floral  Wonder. 

T!!!  California. 

Immense  in  size;  stem  12  inches  long 
Intensely  fragrant:  color  Pure  V'tolet  Purple. 

A  STERLING  NOVELTY. 

It  has  captured  the  San  Francisco  market.  ' 

Last  year  a  few  thousand  flowers  were  offered  In 
San  Francisco,  and  they  were  sold  for  TEN  TIMES 
THE  PRICE  of  Marie  Louise  and  Russian. 

Plant  vigorous  and  absolutely  free  from  disease. 
Does  not  fade  out.  Last  season  several  hundred 
flowers  were  picked  from  a  single  plant. 

Price  of  Plants  on  Application. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit 

Trees  mailed  free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO. 

411-415  SANSO.ME  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO   CALIFORNIA. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY. 

Olllcf  and  <  ireenliouse^  : 
Cor.  ISaker  and  Luiubard  St8.,  Nan  KraiicUi'o. 

Nursery  at  Millbrae,  Sau  Mateo  Co. 
<;R<)WN  WITHOIT  IKKKiATION. 
Prune  an  Myrobulau.  French.  German.  Bulgarian. 

Robe  de  Sargent.  Cl.vman.  Trajfedy.  Fellenbure. 

St.  Catherines  tS  and  JIO  per  100 

Apples,  leadliiF  sorts  $8  and  *I0  per  100 

Apricots,  the  best  varieliee  *I0  per  100 

Aluionds,  tli»-  best  soft-shell  sorts,  18  and  $10  per  100 

Cherries,  an  Mazzard  $10  and  *12  per  100 

Peaches,  best  free  and  cllnr  varieties. J.S  A- f  10  per  100 

Pears,  Barlli  tt  and  other  sorts  iW  and  *12  per  100 

Koses,  two-.veur-old.  fleld  grrown.  newest  and 

best  old  varieties  30c  each.  J18  per  100 

Monterey  C.vpregs,  Blue  and  Red  Gum.  in 

boxes,  transplanted.. ll.2o  >■  100.  »10  to  ^^..^O  i*  1000  ' 
Palm  California.  Japan  and  Australian  Fan  Palm. 
Phcenix  (Dale  Palini.  Dracaenas,  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  evergreen  trees,  deciduous  trees  and  slirub- 
bery.  Azaleas  Itidica  an<l  Mollis.  Camellias.  Rhodo- 
dendron. Fuchsias,  at  low  prlocn.  F.  LUDEM.-\NN. 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Grapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Plums:  Bungoume  Japan  Apricots,  Early 
Bearing  Apples,  and  Earliest  Yellow 
Peaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

400,000  Fruit  Trees 

— — OF  

Sacramento  River  Nursery  Co., 

For  sale  at  Cut  Prices    No  better  trees  In  Call 
fornla.    Terms  and  dlaoounts  aatlsfaotory 
Address  OSCAR  KJfOTT,  Walnut  OrQve, 
Or   A.  R.  HAKVIK.  Iii|el<iii. 


James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 
Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Choice  Stock  of  YEARLING  NURSERY 
TREES  for  this  season's  planting.  Guaranteed 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  limes. 

Blenheim.  Royal  and  French  Apricots. 

Hungarian,  Tragedy  and  French  Prunes. 

Burbank.  Satsuma  and  Kolsey  Plums. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra,  La  Prima.  Texas  Prolific,  I.  X.  L  , 
Nonpariel  and  Languedoc  Almonds. 

Salway,  Crawford,  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Peaches. 

Also  Nectarines,  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Figs, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.   Don't  forget  to  write  for 
particulars.   Correspondence  solicited  and  cheer- 
fully answered.   Address  all  communications, 
J.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodl.  Cal. 

E.  J.  Bo\A/en, 

SEED  riERCHANT. 

Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 


Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address — 

815,  81?  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  'Wash. 


100,000 
Mission  and  Nevadillo, 

Three-Year-Old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  PRICES. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  H.  KUHZ.  SacratncDto. 

Mission,  3  years.   5  to  8  feet. 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  2  years   S  to  3  feet. 

XevadiUo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  8  feet. 

Plcholine,  2  years  2  to  feet. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

I-Io\A/lanci  Bros.* 

POMONA,  CAL. 

01i\/e  Tr^^s 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pampblet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 


Orange  Trees. 

Uadded  trees  of  the  leading  varletieH.  one  and 
tnro-yPHr  huds,  hIso  Heedllng  trees  from 
one  to  ft>ur  years  old  —  all  Kood,  thrifty 
Htork.  free  froiu  scale. 

Also,  a  general  variety  of 

Nursery  Stock  and  Trees. 

Prues  to  .suit  the  times. 


Oroville  Citrus  Association, 

OROVILLK,  RUTTE  COUNTY,  CAL, 

O  R  SALE! 

50,000 


French  and  Robe  de  Sargent 

PRUNE  TREES, 

\y  B  CTS.  EACH,  OR  »50  PER  THOVSAND. 

F.  N.  WOODS. 

Boj  SSI  SantM  rura,  Ca'i 


Leave 

Doubtful  i^eeds  alone.  The  best 
are  easy  to  get,  and  cost  no 
more.   Ask  vour  dealer  for 

FERRY'S 
SEEDS 


.Always  the  brst.  Known 
everywhere.   F^erry'*  Seed 

you 


Annual  for  1805  tells 


hat,  how,  and  when  to  plant, 
Bnt  Free.  Get  it.  Addruss 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Detroit,  ,Micli. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Sparli's  Mammoth 

tllD  ROTAL  APBICOTS  ami  PRDHES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Timet. 


Before  purchashlng  elsewhere  write  

H.  B.  SMITH  Ventnra.  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 
Flrst-Clasa  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


TREES 

—  AND  


A   PINE  ASSORTMENT, 
best  varieties,   free  from 
pests  of  anv  kind.  Prunuii 
J — ^  J     M  >l<uoul,  Hluf7,  Kontraver 

t~^l— r-%r^  I  C5  and  Murd<irli  Cherries; 
Klack  California  F1b«;  Klce  Soft  shell  and 
other  Alinouds;  .\raerlcan  .Sweet  Chestnuts; 
Prieparturlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  grown 
Oranice  Trees.  Our  oranges  have  Blood  22  degree* 
ttilH  winter  wittiout  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  «  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
Oalirornla. 

BLUE  GUmS! 

/Wonterey    Cypress ! 

I>  LOTS  Tf>  Sl  lT. 

Write  for  Prices. 

Delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  STRATTON, 
Seedsman  &  Florist,       -       -      Petaluma,  Cal. 

Cheap  Fruit  Trees ! 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  home  grown,  tranaplani. 
ing  sizes,  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Also  large  stock  of  FRENCH  PRUNES.  Write 
for  prices. 

ROBERT  P.  EACHUS, 
Oak  Monnd  Nnrsery.       Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE, 
Our  8pec-lnltle«t  Seed  Corn.  Tree  Seeds. Onion 
Seeds  and  j-ets.  Alfalfa,  Sacallne.  Laihyrus.  SU- 
vestrls.  Sundvt'tclifS,  Spurry,  K.ilflr,  and  Jerusalem 
Corn,  and  other  new  foraKe  plants  for  dry  and  arid 
.  count rli-s.  m:W  C'.VTAI.OOrE  MAII.F.O 
FREF.  0>  .VPPI.U  ATIO-V. 

p,  BARTELDES  &  CO.,     Lawrence,  Kansas. 

OLIVE  NURSERY, 

Send  {or  Catalogue. 
6>  F.  UOOP  ft  SON  Pomona,  Cat. 
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Once  planted,  stands 
forever. 

Roots  penetrate  deep 
into  the  soil. 

Needs  no  cultivation,  no 
manuring. 

Requires  no  plowing  be- 
fore planting. 

It  Endures  the  severest 
drought  with  impunity 

Is  more  nutritious  than 
Clover  or  Alfalfa. 

Water  will  not  drown  it. 
Fire  will  not  kill  it. 

It  grows  where  no  other 
forage  plant  will  grow. 


SACALINE  -  KITCHEN 


use  but  for  the 


60WS 


A  WONDERFUL 

PLANTS 

Ouc    ?  0  25 

Six   1  2o 

Twelve    .    2  2.'; 

Fifty   8  00 

Hundred   1.')  00 


NEW  FORAGE  PLANT 


SEEDS 

I  lur  stock  of  Saraline  seed  is  limited,  but  we  will  book 
■  irders  at  the  following  rates  until  stock  is  exhaust- 
ed. 1  pound  of  seed  contains  about  100,000  seeds. 

Packet  10  15 

Ounce    2  50 

]4  pound    7  50 


Orders  booked  now,  for  delivery  after  February  1st.  1895.  at  the  above  prices. 

SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  COMPANY,  427-9  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco 


Grows  In  poorest  soils. 

Cattle  cannot  destroy  It 

Affords  shade  to  cattie 
In  Summer. 

Is  a  protection  against 
storms  in  Winter. 

Gives  three  andfourcut 
tings  per  year. 

Produces  90  to  ISO  tons 
of  green  forage  per 
acre. 

Stems  and  leaves,  green 
or  dry,  greatly  relish- 
ed by  cattle. 


A  "W  i^'wr  i  ■^T'Wv  "■^'■v        £\         WW   .    m ir  IK /r /\     T  incorporated  1884.  500  acres 

ALEXANDER  &  HAJ»lMON,  California  Nursery  Company. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal.  MT  ^  ^ 


INILES,  CMLiFORINIrt. 


DECIDUOUS  RRuix  TREES    NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 


OUR  Sf'ECJI/ALrV. 

The  most  Cuuiplele  Assortment  ot  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacltlc  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 


and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc, 


«- Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.   Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from  |  SPECIALTY:  All   thC   Italian,   FfeilCh  [and   Spanish   Varieties   Of   OUVCS  Of 

cale  or  other  pests.    .  Note— "  Truc  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

QtgcSCB,  Butte  CountVt  Cal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

f=^RESNO,  CALIRORNIA. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES. 
CITRUS  TREES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


^,--=™«SS^^».  ADDRESS  -^li^UUW""  - 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,       »      -      =  = 


MANAGER. 


CENTRAL 


ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


NURSERY 


GOOD,  THRIFTY  STOCK,  FREE  FROM  ROOT 
KNOT  AHD"  INSECT  PESTS. 


COMPANY. 


M.  VAN  QELDER,  PROPRIETOR. 


(Successor  to  Van  Gelder  &  VVylie.) 
Write  for  prices  on  large  auU  small  orders. 


AC/\/VlF»0,  CAL. 


ORANGE  TREE5 


at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

To  Close  out  a  special  lot  of  three-year  buds  of  Med.  Sweets  (five-year  roots),  finely 
branched,  4x6  feet,  we  offer  them  at  S25  the  hundred. 

Write  us  if  you  want  Med.  Sweets  or  Wash.  Navels;  we  can  give  you  lower  prices 
for  good  trees  than  any  one. 

CaL  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  Laurustlnus,  Dracaena  Indivisa,  Roses, 

Tnberoses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  Northern  and  Central  California  where  we  are 
not  represented. 

ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


LDDRES5 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Phaser,  Propi- 
Fred  C.  Miles,  Manager 


rKNKVN.  PL.VCKK  COl  NTV.  t 


iiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitinntiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinniiniiiinimin.  '<ne 

THE  most  successful  fanners  and  gardeners  2 
bny  their  seed  directly  from  the  growers  ;  for  1 
this  reason  we  raise  largely  the  most  riskj  | 
kinds,  especially  Cabbage  and  Onion  Seed.   This  5 
latter  is  extra  tine  this  season.   No  catalogue  con-  | 
tains  more  varieties  of  vegetable  seed,  and  none  more  5 
of  the  new  that  are  really  good — see  outside  cover  | 
for  an  illustrated  selection  from  our  new  special-  | 
ties,  which  we  will  sell  at  half  rates.  Catalogue /ree.  | 
J.  J.  H.  GRGOORT  Sc  SON,  S«ed  Orowm,  s 
I»IAJIBL£B£AD,  MASS.  £ 
tiiiininiiuiuininiiinunniiiuiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiMiifiiiiiiiiuiiuuiiiuiiiiiiiiuiB 


Write  us  tor  new  Catalogue.s'  and  Estimates     Prices  tu  suit  the  times. 

JOHN  ROCK,     :::::::  Hanager. 


FCJUMDED    1  £3  e>  =5  . 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDU0U3,  ORNAMENTAL    AND   SHADE    TREES,    SHALL    FRUITS,  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  ol'ferinjf  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  the  finest  berries  ever  produced 
None  can  equal  it.  "First  Introduced  and  ottered  for  sale  at  this  nursery 


Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plate  and  circular 

JAHES  WATERS, 


WATSON  VI LLK 


CALIFORNIA. 


ESTABLISHED 


Stockton 
Nursery. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purchasing  your  Trees  or 
Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clow/es, 


Stootcton 


California. 


s-f -f  4-  ESTABLISHED  1863.  -f -f-f^ 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 
rsuRSER vm/viN  /\rJD  seedsman, 

AGENT.FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

F^RUIT  TREES. 

Large  aud  Coiiipleli-  SlocU  o(  Ki-uit  uud  Ornamomal  Ti-cos  and  Plants,  at  prices  to  suit  the  time^ 

! 

URASS,  CLOVER,  VEQETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0.  BOX  2059),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRV. 

Best  Market  Berry  known-  large,  firm  and  lu»- 
cl  )UB,  stands  travel  fine';.,  bears  Immensely,  and 
has  two  crops  a  year;  60  cents  per  dozen:  $3  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, etc.,  of  the  Qnest  imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  application.  L.  U.  McCANN,  tiautu  Cruz,  Cal. 


THE  FINEST  STOCK  OF 

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 

In  the  State,  at  the  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

One  and  two-year-old  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 
the  finest  aud  thriftiest  stock  ever  grown  any- 
where, and  all  the  best  varieties,  also  Homolo 
(Grape  Fruit),  and  the  Japanese  Red  Daucy  Tan- 
gerine Orange:  also  the  best  deciduous  trees 
Raspberries,  Blacl?bcrries  and  the  Wonderful 
Everbearing  and  other  flne  varieties  ot  Strawber 
rles.  Nothing  but  the  best  of  all  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Nuts     Don't  fail  to  write  for  prices  to 

HEWITT  &  CORSON.  Pro'ps,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  AND  OKCHARDS 

Louisiana,  Mo,,  for  free  sample  copy  telllny  about  It 
A  practical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by 
Stark  Bros..  40c  a  ^  ear;  circulation,  480,000  copies 
The  ■•  Cream  of  the  Cream  "—gives  the  busy  Fruit 
Grower  or  Fanner,  who  hasn  t  the  time  or  the  money 
to  buy  and  read  a  great  mass  ot  papers,  what  is  best 
from  them  all,  what  he  wants  to  kuow. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


—Southern  California  is  now  daily  pro- 
ducing over  seventeen  hundred  barrels  or 
petroleum. 

—The  city  of  San  Diego  has  offered  JCiOO.ihki 
for  the  plant  of  the  San  Diego  Water  Comiwny. 
The  offer  has  been  declined. 

-Theraiadam  and  reservoir,  the  Wolfley 
ditch  "  in  Arizona,  has  been  bouirht  by 
Charles  Crowley  of  Los  Angeles  for  *.5(i(i.(it)0. 

—Water  from  the  Bull  Uuu  river  was  turn- 
ed rnuj  the  mains  of  Portland,  Or.,  la.st  week. 
The  water  is  brought  nearly  forty  miles  from 
the  Bull  Uun  river,  a  mountain  stream  nsing 
in  the  Cascades  near  Mount  Hood.  The  plant 
cost  the  city  over  *-j,0(l(),(KKl. 

—At  the  recent  sale  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Companv  in  London  the  highest  price  brought 
was  3Ds"  a  seal  skin  the  average  was  .30s. 
There  is  a  blue  lot  of  sealing  men  in  Alaska. 
The  news  was  a  complete  surprise,  for  never 
have  skins  sold  so  low  in  the  history  of  the 
Bering  sea  industrj-. 

—The  Sierra  Valleys  Railway  Company  has 
incorporated  to  construct  and  oi>erate  rail- 
roads in  Washoe  c-ounty.  Xev.,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Sierra,  Lassen  and  Plumas.  Cal. 
The  estimated  length  of  the  road  is  W)  miles. 
The  directors  are  J.M.Piatt,  J.  Elder,  J. 
pnitlie,  F.  F.  Rver  and  W.  S.  Kittle.  Cap- 
ital stock  i\.m).im. 

—Captain  J.  A.  Mellon  is  having  two  lioats 
built  here  which  he  will  take  by  rail  to  (ireen 
River,  Wyo.,  in  April,  and,  assisteil  by  river 
men.  will'descend  the  Colorado  river  to  Yuma 
and  the  Gulf  of  California.  Captain  Mellon 
has  been  running  steamers  on  the  Coloi-ado 
river  thirtv-two  years.  He  is  a  resident  of 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  and"  proposes  to  make  the  trip  of 
;iOOO  miles  in  seventeen  days. 

—Charles  England,  of  Kelso,  Wash.,  who  is 
running  a  logging  camp  near  Olequa.  has  a  long 
chute,  just  one  mile  long,  and  when  a  log  is 
placed  in  it  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  it 
reaches  the  bottom,  plunging  into  the  Olequa 
<-reek.  in  just  fourteen  .seconds.  The  chute  is 
a  perfect  one.  as  there  never  has  been  a  case 
where  one  jumped  the  chute.  The  water  at 
the  mouth  of  the  chute  is  of  sufficient  depth 
that  the  logs  are  not  injured  in  striking  the 
lx>ttom  of  the  stream. 

— D.  Freeman,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  past  year  writes: 
■'We  are  still  suffering  from  underproduction 
in  the  very  necessities  of  life.  When  it  takes 
a  train  of  "cars  nearly  a  mile  long  to  bring  into 
thi.s  State  the  eggs  that  the  enterprising  hens 
of  Kansas  and  Iowa  lay  for  us,  and  when  we 
import  annually  over  4,()(X)  carloads  of  bacon, 
poultrv,  dried  fruits  and  other  prwlucts,  to  the 
value  "of  000, 000,  that  could  be  raised  here, 
let  no  one  croak  about  overdoing  things  in  this 
country." 

—In  Orange  Co.  the  Union  Oil  Company  has 
begun  sinking  wells  live  miles  north  of  Fuller- 
ton  and  adjoining  the  Puente  wells  on  the 
west.  The  company  has  over  eleven  hundred 
acres  of  land  east  of  the  Puente  wells,  which 
it  purchased  from  the  Stearns  Ranchos  Com- 
pany, a  year  ago.  The  Puente  Oil  Company 
is  securing  the  right-of-way  for  its  pipe  line 
to  Fullerton,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Company  to  make  this  town  the  oil- 
ing station  for  their  engines,  as  that  is  the 
onlv  point  on  their  line  that  oil  can  be  piped 
to.  ■ 

— The  Snoqualmie  Falls  Electric  Power  Co., 
State  of  Washington,  has  acquired  350  acres 
of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Snoqualmie  river, 
and  an  option  on  as  much  more  land  adjoining. 
The  theoretical  energy  of  the  falls  is  .51,li07- 
liorse  power.  The  plans  of  the  coniijanj-  are 
to  develop  and  deliver  by  electrical  transmis- 
sion, power  for  factories,  lighting,  heating, 
etc.  A  contract  has  been  arranged  with  the 
Union  Electric  Company  of  Seattle  to  have 
the  company  furnish  them  with  its  power  en- 
tirely :  the  price  charged  per  horse  power  be- 
ing *30.  The  capital  sto<-k  is  •)0,000  shares  of 
*100. 

—The  new  Sierra  Valley  railroad,  which 
has  been  completed  for  a  distante  of  twenty- 
three  miles  and  is  projected  to  ci-oss  the  Sier- 
ras through  Beckwith  Pass,  has  been  mort- 
gaged to  the  Southern  Pacific.  Nevada  pa- 
pers think  that  the  fact  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  is  aiding  the  project  indicates  that 
corporation  has  secured  control  of  the  prop- 
erty, with  the  probable  intention  of  abandon- 
ing the  Central  Pacific  line  across  the  Hen- 
ness  Pass  route  during  the  winter  season, 
thus  avoiding  blockades  and  the  heavy  cost  of 
maintaining  the  long  lino  of  .sheds  across  the 
snow  belt  on  that  route. 

—Nearly  100  new  buildings  arc  to  be 
built  this  j'ear  at  the  Presidio,  to  be 
occupied  as  barracks,  built  of  brick  and  stone 
and  inclosed  by  a  stone  wall.  They  represent 
an  aggregate  cost  of  about  *:i(K),('lOO.  Seven 
brick  stables,  costing  about  *ll(i,00ii,  will  also 
be  built.  An  adniinistiation  building  to  cost 
*.t(),(JOO,  and  forty  brick  and  stone  buildings, 
to  cost  in  the  aggregate  *-JOO,lKXt,  a  stone  wall 
to  include  a  large  jart  of  the  reservation,  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds  and  other  minor 
changes,  aggregate  up  to  ¥1.(NH).(KM)  in  total. 
The  contract  for  one  barrack  building,  to  cost 
AlO.OOO  ha.s  been  awarded.  The  second  build- 
ing is  to  be  tinished  by  next  July.  The  de- 
IKirtmeiit  is  nuvv  receiving  bids  for  the  stone 
wall  and  will  soon  receive  bid.s  for  the  work 
of  filling  in  the  jiarade  ground,  macadamizintr 
etc.  ^ 

-  The  rivers  of  the  Pacific  coast  formerly 
contained  no  shad,  but  in  inro  the  tish  com- 
mission carried  a  quantity  of  shad  fry  across 
the  country  and  placed  theui  in  the  Columbia 
and  other  rivers.  The  fish  propagated  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  IWJ  th(!.  number  of  shad 


catch  of  South  Carolina.  Though  the  total 
catch  of  shad  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  at  present 

I  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  their  i-apid  multiplication 
since  thev  were  placed  in  the  rivers  of  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon  and  Washington  renders  it  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  near  future  they  may  be 

more  plentiful  on  the  Pacific  than  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.    This  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 

I  ing  results  so  far  recorded  of  the  work  of  the 
government  fish  commission. 

State  !>!'  Ohio,  Citv  of  Toledo,  | 
I..nc.*s  C'fii-NTV.  ) 
Fkank  .1.  Cheskv  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
I  senior  partner  of  the  tirm  of  F.  J.  t;HESEY  &  Co.. 

Uoinp  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  Tounty  and 
;  Siati- aforesuid.  and  that  said  tlrm  will  pay  lh<- 
;  sum  of  O.VE  HL'NURKU  Ul'I^L.ARS  lor  each  and 
'  everv  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  hy  the 
'  use  of  H  *LL  s  Catarrh  Cube. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn   to  l)efore  me   and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  U.  li«8. 


lORSE  BLANKETS 

1  *RF  THK  KTKOSCiEST. 
1         MadM  Id  ttiO  Styleit, 

For  either  road  or  stable  osa. 

All  abapet,  8lz««  and  qiuJltle& 
Wm.  AVHt-S  *  SovB,  Philada. 

SEAL 


A.  \V  (JI.EA.SON. 

\ntat  ti  I'lililic. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  luterually  and  acts 
directly  upon  the  hluod  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHEXEV  &  CO..  Toledo.  O. 
»*-.Sold  by  Druggists.  75c. 

—There  are  overa  thousand  laborers  working 
with  scrai)ers  and  shovels  on  the  Yaqui  c^inal, 
Sonora.  Mexico,  besides  those  employed  on 
the  dredge.  The  canal  is  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished by  April,  and  the  dam  will  be  constructs 
ed  in  May. 

A  CoiGii  .Shoi'lii  Not  ue  NE<ii.E<'TEi>. 
'■  HiDwu'n  BiDiicliiiil  Trinhrx"  are  a  simpli' 
remedy  and  give  immediate  and  sure  relief. 


WflKLERS 

OR 

KIU  GOmCR 


Destroy  the  Gophers  ! 

You  may  now  gn)W  alfalfa  on  the  uplands  and 
save  garden,  trees  and  flowers. 
Price  t-.'.  .Sold  l.v  tin'  iraili  or  tjy  manufacturer  of 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE, 

I  tnli  Mini  AIhiikmIh  si,...  Saii  KraiK  io-o. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 

'  ...  .  UEALEKS  IN  

R/VPER, 

I  512  to  510  Sacramento  St..  £>un  Hranciscu,  Cal. 


ULAKK,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
BLAKE,  McFALL  4t  (X).  


.  Los  Angeles 
Port  land.  Or. 


We  desire  to  call  the  atteutiou  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  advertisement  of  H.  B.  Ruslcr. 
"The  Comet  Force  and  Spraying  Pump." 
which  appears  in  another columu  of  thisfiaper. 
Spraying  has  liccoinc  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one,  espe- 
cially when  they  i-an  be  purchased  at  .so  low  a 
price. 


"  THE  MARKET  GARDEN," 

.\  .^^'^I1II.\  .JoritN.M.  fiiu 
M.ARKKT  OAKDENEkS  AND  TkUCKEk5. 
AOc.  a  year  In  .MU'amM-.    Sliiiiplc  rop.\  tiialU-il  l''ri»f 
on  auiillcalioii.  AdUresa 
THE  .M.VICKET  liAKItKN  COMI'.VNV. 
P  O.  Box  iO*.  M I N  N  KA IM  H,  I S,  y\  I N  N. 


CureiST.   JACOBS    OIL  Cur^ 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, 
Lumbago, 


Sprains. 
Bruises, 
Burns, 
Wounds, 


Swellings, 
Soreness, 
Headache, 
Backache, 


All  Aches, 

Stiffness, 
Cuts,  Hurts, 
Frost-bites. 


....WHAT  MORE  IS  NEEDED  THAN  A  PERFECT  CURE.... 


\V.-  niariiifa'  tiire  the  ccli'bralcd  ill  Potato  riaiiti  r.  .\-.|iiii»all  Potato  Ciiin  r, 

A'<pliiuall  I'ari'i  Ci-i-cn  Spri  ii  !•;  !•  r,  etc.  F.vcry  niachine  w:i ;  i  a  oti'd.  Thi-.-e  nKi.-liiiMs 
(.Tfailv  r.'flii.-c  till  -t  of  r:i;-iiu'  pMiatoe<.   Send  Utr  Free  IlliiKtralcd  f  alaloirnc. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  C3.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich^ 

HUOKEK  &  (  <>..  .VgeiitH,  1  (i  an<l  IK  Uruiuni  Slrei-t.  San  KranciHCo,  Cal. 


Store  Vour  Grain  \AI\r\&r&  Vour  Best  -<^isssBn— 
^-^-nBoa^^l nterests  VA/ill  MI\A/ays  fc>e  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F«ORT  COSTrt. 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  tor  ilie  largest  vessels  aHoat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  For  sale  on  consigDment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET.     -       -       -  - 


'.XTK.N'TF.U  AUtiUST  1,  ISO. 

FIKST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  Internaliooal 
RitHisitiou.  . 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  Imrcrs  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Via n ijf a c- 1  ij  re r  of  l-*««tetit  Tule  Cov/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


F-R/VINCIS    SmiXH    &  CO., 

 MANDFACTL'UKUS  UK  


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


Gilman*s  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 


VftOP  CALIFORNIA. 

S.\N  KK.*NtI.SC<»,  f.VI.. 

iNCOKfoKATKII  AI'KII..  I-TJ 


Cupitai  I'Hiii  ri»  •i.noo.ooo 

Kenrrve  Fiiixl  and  Cndlviiletl  ProiitK,  130,000 
Ulvideudit  Paifl  to  Stockholdent   H32,04>e 

— omCBRH  

A.  D.  LOGAN  PrHBldenl. 

I.  (■.  STKKLE  Vice-President. 

ALBKKT  .MONTPKL,LIKK....C»BhlerBnd  M.ina«rer. 
FUANK  .M(  Ml'LLKN  Sec.retar>-. 

Geiit-ral  Baiikiiiir.  Ix-pciB'ts  R«-Hlv.'d.  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Blllrt  uf  Kxcliaiitre  Roiiirht  and  Sultl.  Loann 
on  Wlii'al  and  Cmintrv  Pn>diu  i-  a  SiH  clallv. 

JaiMiar.v  I.  l-*;M.       A  -MoNTPKl.I.lKR.  M.mager. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


Wc  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
abuui  uuc  month  last  seasun  and  was  taken  bacli 
by  us  lj>  reason  of  illuess  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
in  perlcci  order,  and  in  better  wnrking  order  than 
whi^u  lirsl  sunt  rrom  the  factory.  A  HAKG.\1N. 
Indicated  power.  s>horse;  Cylinders.  8xtt;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high. in.  wide:  weight,  less  thao  m  loQa.' 
Price  when  new,  HSM). 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

M>  iiiiil   IX  l>rtiiiiiii  sirf«-t.  Sail  l-'rauclitro. 

METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  yon  want.  20 
io&6in  l)>;;h   Tirefl  I 
to  8  in  %»i<le— bube  t  j 
fit  auy  aild.  Haves 
<        m.-iD7  times  in 
a  9eat*<'.i  to  have  set 
of  low  wh(>el8  to  fit. 
jroarwacnn  for  bauliocr 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
^i  :-r«.  kc.  No  peeettinu  of 
ttrefl  Oatl'g  tree  Addrees 
CMPIRE  MPG.  CO^ 
iiulucy,  111. 


Busine'Ss  Oollege. 

84  Pout  Htreet,      .      -      -      f^^n  Franrlsro. 

FOR  SEVENTV-FIVE  DOLLARS 

Tills  Coilt  pe  Instructs  In  Shoi tliaud.  T.viK'-Wrliliig. 
H'liikkfi'iiliitr.  TfU'trraphv.  Peniiiaiishlp.  Drawing, 
al  .  Iht'  Kiitjltsh  branohOH.  and  everyltilnp  i>ertalnlnjr' 
i(»  hnshn'ss,  for  full  si.x  months.  We  have  8lxt,cen 
ti-.-irhcrs  ami  ^rlvf  Imllvhlual  Instruclli^n  tti  all  uur 
puitlls. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Ensfineering; 

flab  Lmm*ii  i>Ht:ililiMhr>d  under  a  tlioroufrltly  qnattfioti 
iiiHlnictor.  The  <'inirHi'  in  tlioroiiyb.ly  pra*-lloaI. 
Send  for  i'lriMiiar.  r.  s.  HALKY,  Sec. 


caught  on  the  coast  of  California  vvas  5>n, 4^4;    u     .  ,     •  ^?.'^  ^  "^^.^^'^    ^C.?"  "^f  -  >,V'?,''r^^  r-. 

and  2ii,a5o  more  was  taken  in  the  Columbia  HyQraulic,  Imgatiou  and.Power  Plants,.WeU  Pipe,.Etc.,  all  >sizes. 

river.    The  totii  pati<li  i>f  chml  fr.,- 1  suo  „„  °  '  -  ..  .. 


river.  The  total  catch  of  shad  for  1.^1*2  on  the 
Hacific  coast  was  in  excess  of  the  number 
caught  off  Connecticut,  .Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts,  and  it  nearly  equaled  the 


,:  130  BEALE  STReET,.SAN  l-R ANCISCIT,'"GAL-.  j"; 
j       Iron  cut,  punched  find  formed,  for  maHitiK  pipe  on  srouafj  vi)ie;:e.a'UilUeff,  I'AU  Ulllds.Tjr.TobljsAup-. 
piled  fortaaUinR  Pipe.   Estimates  (?lvetf  trheB  iiei^uired.    Are  prepared  for  coatlnir  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  comjjositlon  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltuni. 


School  of  Praciical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Elccirical  and  Mining:  Engineering:, 

SurvoyiDK,  Ardiilcclurc,  Urawinx  and  A.si^^a.NiUK 
7.23  mrtRK-ET  STREET. 
San  F'KANcrsfjo,  C*i.. 
Open  All  Year    :    A.  VAH  DER  MAILLEH,  Pres't. 

As3ayiQK  ol,pre^,  t^-ilullioa-UMl-  Ghl«ria«vion 
•Assay,  taT;  Blowpipe  Assay,  flO.  Full  course  of 
assayiDK.liO.  Rstablisbed  ImH.  Send  for  Circulitr. 


January  26,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Jan.  23,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Bxtra.s,  *3  40r«  3  SO  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras.  *3  30® 
(S  40:  Superfine,  t2<'n2  25  7>  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  market  does  not  have  promising 
appearance  and  sellers  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
Foreign  centers  are  reported  as  being  of  eas.v 
character,  and  local  exporters  do  not  feel  encour- 
aged to  do  much  in  the  way  of  prompt  shipping. 
At  the  moment  839^  ^  ctl.  is  a  full  quotation  for 
standard  shipping  Wheat,  while  something  extra 
would  probably  bring  Hoc.  In  milling  grades  there 
is  no  heavy  business  just  at  present,  though  sales 
are  being  made  within  a  range  of  ft7!4fS92Hc  ctl. 
Offerings  of  Walla  Walla  W'heat  are  fairly  liberal, 
being  quotable  at  75<&  77'/ic  forfair  average  quality, 
fS>c  for  bluestem  and  'iXa  TZVic  for  damp. 

BARLEY— Sample  business  is  of  very  moderate 
proportions,  while  prices  remain  sleady,  without 
being  buovani.  Considerable  Barley  is  said  to  be 
stored  in  warehause  against  Call  Board  contracts, 
so  that  spot  oBerings  of  domestic  product  are  not 
of  large  magnitude.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
goodly  supply  of  both  Oregon  and  Washington 
Barley.  The  weather  is  becoming  a  rather  more 
important  factor  tn  the  situation.  Incessant  rain 
has  operated  against  planting,  and  farmers  in 
some  sections  are  likely  to  become  nervous  about 
the  new  crop,  unless  there  soon  be  a  cessation  of 
the  storm  which  is  generally  prevailing.  We  quote : 
Feed,  fair  to  good,  7o(5-80c;  choice,  81Hc;  Brew- 
Jng,  85@92!4c  i»  ctl. 

OATS— Receipts  are  falling  off,  but  this  circum- 
stance has  not  affected  values.  There  are  offer- 
ings large  enough  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands, 
and  until  stocks  are  materially  lowered  it  is  not 
likely  that  prices  will  show  any  great  change  for 
the  better.  We  quote  as  follows:  Milling,  $l@l  12'/,; 
Surprise,  $1  O.Val  15;  fancy  feed,  97'/4c@$l  02H; 
good  to  choice,  90(tt95c:  poor  to  fair.  80@87Hc; 
Black.  $1  15@1  30;  Red.  $1  05(g,$l  17!4;  Gray, 
92'/4@97!4c  ctl. 

CORN— Offerings  of  large  Yellow  are  none  too 
large  under  existing  conditions,  and  prices  have 
rather  steady  tone.  Other  kinds  also  have  im- 
proving tendency.  We  quote:  Large  Yellow, 
$1  20®1  25:  small  Yellow,  $1  22'/,®!  ^Yi;  White. 
$1  22',4®l  27i4  per  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  *27@27  50  ¥  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  teed  at  J26  to  $26  50 
^  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  In  large  and  small 
packages,  3(a,3Hc  ^  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $30  ton  from 
the  mill. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100- B)  cabinets,  18;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-lb 
bags,  til  50. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  »26®27 
f(  ton.' 

SEEDS— A  shipment  of  80KX)0  Ihs  Mustard  went 
to  New  York  on  the  last  Panama  steamer.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Mustard.  Brown,  $1  75@2;  Yel- 
low, $2  KKgi  .50;  Triesie,  $2  30(a2  35;  Canary,  3(ff. 
4c;  Hemp,  3%(Siiic:  Rape,  l?i@  2^0;  Timothy,  5'^ 
@6'/4C;  Alfalfa.  T>i@7^c  f",  ft);  Flax.  $2  25®  2  50  1? 
ctl, 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17  50fnil9  ton. 

MILLSTUFFS— We  quote:  Rye  Flour.  3Hc; 
Bye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4><(gi5c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c:  Cracked  Wheat,  3'Ac;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  i%(<i,'i%,c  -<^.  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12(S)13  50  ton. 

HAY— The  rain  stops  business.  Daily  receipts 
are  quite  light.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1 
^*  ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following 
are  the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-lxjund  Hay : 
Wheat,  S9®$11  .50:  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8  50@11;  Oat, 
$10@11;  Alfalfa,  $8(39;  Barley,  88  50®  10;  Clover, 
*8  50@9  50;  compressed,  $8  oO@ll;  Stock,  J6@7. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70@80o  ^  bale. 

HOPS — Quiet  and  unchanged.  Quotable  at  4@8o 
f>lb. 

RYE— Quotable  at  87'/4@92^o  ^  otl. 
BUCKWHEAT— No  market.    Prices  nominal. 
Quotable  at  85@95c  ¥  ctl. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable    at    $18@18  50 
ton. 

POTATOES — Domestic  arrivals  are  light,  on  ac- 
count of  rain.  Over  4000  sks  received  from  Oregon 
yesterday.  We  quote:  Volunteer  New  Pota- 
toes, lH@2c  ¥  B);  Early  Rose,  35@45c;  River  Reds, 
30@35c;  Burbanks,  30@50c:  Oregon  Burbanks,  50® 
85o;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75c@$l;  Sweets,  $l@l  25 
for  Rivers  and  $1  50®2     ctl  for  choice  stock. 

ONIONS— Light  receipts  cause  higher  prices. 
Quotable  at  5t)(aSoc  1^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  25®1  50; 
Niles,  $1  15®1  25  ctl. 

-BEANS— Trade  not  brisk.  Prices  keep  fairly 
steady.  We  quote:  Bayos,  $1  75®  1  90;  Butter, 
II  75@1  80  tor  small  and  $1  85@1  90  tor  large; 
Pink,  *1  10®1  35;  Red,  $1  60®1  65;  Lima,  $4  10® 
4  25:'  Pea,  $2  25<&2  50;  Small  White,  $2  25® 2  55; 
Large  White.  *2  W(ai2  30:  Blackeye.  $2  7o@3;  Red 
Kidney,  $2  7.5®3;  Horse,  $1  60®1  70^  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Business  is  light  and  slow,  as 
arrivals  are  small.  Only  five  boxes  of  Asparagus 
came  in  yesterday  morning  with  five  sacks  of 
Green  Peas.  We  quote:  Asparagus,  15®20c  ^  lb. ; 
Mushrooms,  6®10c  lb  for  common  and  12!4(3,20c 
for  good  to  choice;  Los  Angeles  Tomatoes,  7oc@ 
il2b'9  box;  String  Beans,  12i4@l5c  ¥  ft;  Green 
Peas.  8®  10c  t*  lb;  Marrowfat  Squash,  $5@7  ~^  ton: 
Hubbard  Squash,  $10  ton;  Turnips,  50o  ^  ctl; 
Beets,  60®75c  ^.  sack;  Carrots,  30@50c;  Cabbage, 
30®40c  *  ctl;  Garlic.  3®4c  ^  ft:  Cauliflower, 
30@40c¥  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  lo@I7Hc  ft;  Dry 
Okra,  12^®t5c  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Receipts  of  Apples  come  along 
with  freedom,  and  dealers  have  large  stocks  from 
which  to  make  selection.  Trade,  however,  is  very 
quiet.  We  quote:  Persimmons,  30®5f)c  ^  box; 
Apples,  30o®$l     box;  Pears,  25® 75c  'j'  box. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Mexican  Limes  are  a  little 
firmer  in  price.  We  quote:  Mandarin  Oranges, 
$1  50®2  '5*  box;  California  Navels,  $1  75®j2  75; 
Seedlings.  $1@1  50  box;  Sonora  Oranges,  $1  50® 
1  75  f>  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $4  o0®5  1^  box;  Cali- 
fornia Limes,  in  small  boxes,  50®75c  ^  box; 
Lemons,  Sicily,  ji4®5;  California  Lemons,  $1  .50®2 
for  common  and  $2  50^3  for  good  to  choice; 
»ananas,|l@2     bunch;  Pineapples  »3®5  1»  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— The  filling  of  a  few  orders 
gives  a  little  activity  to  the  market.  Peaches  are 
in  light  stock,  with  more  or  less  demand.  Apri- 
cots are  dull  and  neglected.  Pears  and  sun-dried 
Apples  are  meeting  with  some  inquiry.  The  crop 
of  Prunes  for  1894  is  estimated  at  between  35,oa).0««) 
and  37,000,000  lbs. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent  car- 
load lots,  small  parcels  occasionally  selling  at 
slightly  lower  rates: 

Apricots— Kaucy  Moorpark,  8Hc ;  choice,  do.  8b; 
fancy,  "i^c:  choice,  7c;  standard,  6Hc :  prime.  6c, 

Apples— Evaporated,  SH®7o;  sun-dried.  4^^. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6Mc;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
S^c;  priroe,  5^c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  I¥@13c. 


Pears— Fancy ,  halves,  5V4 c ;  quarters,4V4c ;  choice, 
4Mc;  standard,  3V4c;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4®5c;unpitted,  l%@2c. 

Prunes — Four  sizes,  4Vi®43ic. 

Nectarines — Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6'/4c;  standard. 
6c:  prime.  5i4c. 

Figs— White,  choice,  5@5Hc;  Black,  choice,  IH 
@2c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (.50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  ]4c  ? 
lb.  higher) :  4-crown,  loose,  4c  f.  lb.  in  .Vlb.  boxes; 
3-crown,  2'/4c :  2-crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas.  3c; 
seedless  Muscatels,  2c  f*  ft:  3-crown  London 
Layers,  $1  25  ?>,  box  in  20-lb.  boxes  :  clus'ers.  $1  50: 
Dehesa  clusters,  $2:  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown, 
loose,  $1  15:  4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 1V4C  'f.  lb. 

NUTS— Trade  remains  of  jobbing  character.  We 
quote:  Chestnuts,  9(S  lie;  Walnuts.  .5(a 7c  for  hard 
shell,  8(6 9c  for  soft  shell  and  8ffi 9c  for  paper  shell; 
California  Almonds,  7(5  7'/5c  for  soft  shell,  4'/4®5c 
for  hard  shell  and  8(«8yjc  for  paper  shell:  Pea- 
nuts. 4i/i®6c:  Hickory  Nuts,  5®6c:  Filberts. 
814®9c;  Pecans.  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished; 
Brazil  Nuts,  7®7!4c  ^«  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $4®5  ^  100. 

HONEY— Receipts  are  small,  while  the  de- 
mand is  light,  and  values  show  no  particular 
firmness.  We  quote:  Comb.  l0@ll'Ac;  water 
white  extracted,  7®1U,c\  light  amber  extracted, 
5'/2®6c;  dark  amber,  5(S5i4c  V(  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  24@26c  'f.  lb. 

BUTTER— Strictly  choice  creamery  is  rather 
steady  at  the  moment,  receipts  from  ship- 
ping points  having  been  quite  light  for  the 
past  few  days.  Other  kinds  are  in  ample 
supply  for  all  demands.  W'e  quote;  Fancy 
crramery.  22®24c;  fancy  dairy.  17®18c;  good  to 
choice,  15@16c:  fair,  13(8 14c;  store  lots.  10®  12c; 
pickled  roll,  13'/2®1.5c;  firkin,  14®  1.5c  ¥  ft. 

CHEESE — Custom  continues  of  regular  char- 
acter at  steady  prices.  W^e  quote:  Choice 
to  fancy,  8®  10c;  fair  to  good.  6@7c;  Eastern, 
ordinary  to  fine.  ll@14c  ^  ft. 

EGGS— The  market  is  in  unsettled  condition. 
Fair  weather  would  almost  surely  bring  in  liberal 
consignments,  causing  prices  to  weaken,  while  a 
continuance  of  the  present  rain  would  likely  have 
the  opposite  effect.  We  quote:  California  Ranch, 
2H(g  .3fjc.  with  occasional  sales  of  fancy  at  a  small 
advance;  store  lots.  22@2.5c;  Eastern  Eggs.  2l®22c 
-f,  dozen  tor  cold  storage  and  Q3<S,2oc  for  fresh. 

POULTRY— Prices  show  steadier  tone,  re- 
ceipts not  being  large.  One  or  two  carloads  of 
Eastern  poultry  are  due,  but  washouts  may  de- 
tain their  arrival.  We  quote  as  follows:  Live 
Turkeys— Gobblers.  9®I0c;  Hens,  9@I0c  *  ft: 
dressed  Turkeys.  10®  1.3c  lb;  Roosters,  $4@4  50 
for  old,  and  $5((i5  .50  for  young;  Broilers.  $3@-4  for 
small  and  $4®5  for  large;  Fryers, $4@4  50;  Hens, 
$4  .5f)®5  50;  Ducks.  $.5®6;  Geese,  $1  .50®2  'f»  pair; 
Pigeons,  $l@l  50  tor  old  and  $1  75®2  25  dozen  for 
young. 

GAME— Better  prices  obtained  yesterday.  We 
quote:  Robins,  50c;  Quail,  $1  25;  Canvasback, 
$3®6;  Mallard,  $4®4  50;  Sprig,  $2  50®3;  Teal, 
$1  75^2;  Widgeon.  $1  50(g;l  75;  small  Ducks.  $1 ; 
English  Snipe,  $2  50@3;  common  Snipe. $1  25<ai  50; 
Brant,  $1  50;  Gray  Geese,  $2  .50(53:  White  Geese, 
$1  25@1  50;  Rabbits,  $1  25®1  50;  Hare  $1  per  dozen. 

PROVISIONS— Supplies  liberal.  Demand  not 
active.  We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hamc,  Uc  ft;  California  Hams.  lO^lOHc; 
Bacon.  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  13; 
medium.  8!4®nc;  do.  light,  9®  10c;  extra  light, 
ll®12Wc  ft;  Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls,  $19;  half 
bbls,  $10;  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $21;  hf  bbls,  $11;  Pigs' 
feet,  hf  bbls,  $4  50;  dry  salted  Pork,  8'/,®9c  ^  lb; 
Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  50;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls, 
$8  30;  do,  family,  $10;  extra,  do.  $10  50®11 
bbl;  do,  smoked,  9@10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf 
bbls,  $7;  Eastern  Lard,  compound,  tierces.6i4®6%c; 
do,  prime,  steam,  8'/4c:  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails, 
9yjc;  .5-ft  pails.  9%c:  3-ft  pails,  9^ic;  California, 
lO-ft  tins,  7H®8c;  do,  5-ft,  8®8Hc;  California  pure. 
In  tierces.  75a@8c;  do.  compound.  6Hc  tor  tierce. 

W'OOL— Movement  continues  slow,  without  any 
disturbance  in  values.  Stocks  are  light,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  fall  kinds.  The  recent 
London  Wool  sales  were  well  attended  and  liberal 
transactions  were  effected.  Business  opened 
slowly,  but  activity  and  strength  were  gained  as 
the  sales  progressed.  American  buyers  pur- 
chased with  moderate  freedom  of  stock  suited  to 
their  requirements.   We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   7  @  8V4c 

Northern,  defective    5  ®7 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free  5  @  6 
Do,  defective  3  ®4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS  — Only  select  stock  will 
bring  full  figures.  Culls  are  slow  of  sale,  most 
transactions  being  at  inside  figures.  Quotable  as 
follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,     lb. . .  .6'/»®7  c  5H®8 

Medium  Steers.  48  to 56  lbs  5H@6       5  @— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4   ®—  3H®— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  5  ®—      4  @— 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  4  @—      3  faSM 

Stags  3  @—      2  @— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  3  @3^ 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5'4®—      4  ®4V^ 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   @—      6  @— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  9c;  Dry  Kips, 
7®7Vic;  Calf  Skins  do.  12®  13c;  Cull  Hides.  Kip  and 
Calf,  6(3 8c;  Pelts.  Shearlings.  10®20c  each;  do, 
short,  2.T®30c  each;  do,  medium,  30®40c  each;  do, 
long  wool.  40(g>70c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer, 
2.5® 30c;  do,  good  medium,  15(ai22'/5c;  do.  winter,  .5c 
¥  lb;  Goat  Skins,  20®35c  apiece  for  prime  to  per- 
fect, 10@20c  for  damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

Prices  remain  steady.  Supplies  are  quite  equal 
to  all  demands.  Following  are  the  rates  for  whole 
carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— First  quality.  .5®5'/4c;  second  quality, 
4!4c;  third  quality,  3i4@4c  lb. 

CALVES--Quotable  at  4i/j@5i/4c  for  large  and 
5H®7Hc     ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON- Quotable  at  5®6c  lb. 

LAMB— Yearlings,  fiw7c  "ti  lb. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  fed,  heavy  and 
medium.  3yc;  small  Hogs,  4c;  dressed  Hogs, 
5M®6Kc  lb. 


Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


FoUowinfT  i.s  Bulletin  No.  25  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

Sax  Fkascisco,  Jan.  23,  189.5. 
Dried  fruits  to  customers  in  Eastern  mar- 
kets may  be  quoted  at  the  following  rates f.  o. 
b.  California,  subject  to  commission : 

AS   REPORTED    BV    SAN    FRAXCISCO  HANDLERS. 

GRADING  SAN  FRANCISCO  STANDARD. 

Prim*:.    >iUin<)<ir<i.    f'hoice.  Fancy. 
Apricots  .      5  6  6H         8    to  8H 

Peaches....     4^  f>Vi  5?i  6!4to8 

Pears   2  2%  3Hto4  4Hto.5V4 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  iV%  to  4Ji:  40-50.9:  .50-60.  6-'i ; 

100-120,  21/2 ;  120  and  over.  IV,. 
Apples — San  Francisco  market.  5c. 

While  the  above  are  the  only  prices  which 
we  are  able  to  quote  from  information  here,  it 
must  be  understood  that  they  mean  very  lit- 
tle. In  the  first  place  the  volume  of  actual 
business  is  not  sufficient  to  base  any  quota- 
tions upon ;  and  secondly,  the  confusion  in 
grading  is  such  that  the  terms  used  mean 
nothing.  There  are  apricots  in  the  market  fa 
very  few)  that  will  bring  14  cents.  The  pur- 
chasing power  at  the  East  seems  very  small, 
and  the  trade  has  had  exaggerated  notions 
of  stocks  remaining  in  California.  Since  New 
Years  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  in- 
quiry from  the  East,  which  indicates  the  ap- 
proaching exhaustion  of  consigned  stocks :  and 
while  the  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been  very 
few  actual  shipments,  it  has  created  consider- 
able interest  in  this  market,  where  the  trade 
has  been  picking  up  a  good  many  lots,  es- 
pecially peaches,  and  swopping  them  about 
among  themselves,  evidently  looking  to  an 
active  movement  in  the  near  future. 

The  above  being  conditions  as  we  learn 
them  from  the  trade  of  this  city,  we  add  a  let- 
ter, just  received  from  Col.  Hersey,  which 
represents  actual  sales  by  the  Santa  Clara 
Exchanges.  It  indicates  sales  of  small  prunes 
at  decidedly  higher  rates  than  the  quotations 
given  above : 

'•San  Jose,  Jan.  22,  1895. 

The  market  is  more  active  on  peaches,  'cots 
and  small  prunes.  Standard  peaches  (Craw- 
ford), briffht,  hy^  cents:  choice,  7.  'Cot.s,  7^^ 
to  S  for  choice ;  5^4  to  6%  for  standard.  Small 
prunes  we  have  closed  out  at  2  cents  for  120 
and  over  (an  advance  of  ?4  cent) ;  100  to  120  at 
2]/^  cents.  No  movement  in  the  four  sizes. 
The  above  represents  actual  sales. 

(Signed)      Philo  Herset. " 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  Santa  Clara 
'cots  and  peaches  are  graded  to  size  and  repre- 
sent a  class  of  goods  which  do  not  reach  this 
market.  The  terms  "choice,"  "standard," 
etc.,  do  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  San  Jose 
that  they  mean  on  the  street  in  this  city. 

One  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  late  con- 
vention of  Fruit  Exchanges  will  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  grading  business  after 
this  year. 

California  Fruit  Exchange, 
By  Edward  F.  Adams,  Mgr. 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause It  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline 
at  a  cost  of  20  to  25 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day. 

It  can  be  used  tor 
pumping  purposes,  as 
■.veil  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  tor  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
105  lieale  Street  San  Francisco. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


'YQURTREESy 

NTS  aViNES 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
.Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


lYER 

MandPOmp  Combined. 

ALL  BRASS  FOR^o. 

.  Thousands  In  Use.  • 

^SaiS-.xSi&KT.OOUBLEAaiNt 
THROWSV/ATEReOFEET. 

BOOK  OF  ' 
3PR>yiNGRLCIEPTSFR[E 

'  [VCRYFARMCHiFRUnCBO«tR 
SMOI.LOStNDrollCATAl.OGUE. 
^ICANINTtRlSTTOll  LIVOSCHISWANTtO 

M.B.RUSLER  f^FR 

>TOWN  OHIO.U  9  A. 


FOK  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  8,  1895. 

532.315.  —  Car  Coupling  —  Downey  &  Hummer, 
Bishop.  Cal. 

5.32.334  —TROUSERS'  STRETCHER— K    S.  O'Keeffe. 
S.  F. 

.532.215.— I..\.MP  Heateh— A.  L.  Robbins.  Los  An- 
geles, f 'al. 

.5,32. 1 16  — ( ; RAVE  I.mplement— S.  Todd,  Alturas,  Cal. 
532,407.  —  Non-conducting    Covering  —  E.  W. 
Tucker,  S.  F. 

Note  — Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished bv  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mall  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
elrn  pat«ntB  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  tranaacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  snorVest 
posslttje  ifine. 


-IT  PAYS. 

Our  Pump,  llnve  .VutoniBtlo  | 
AeltKton  and  Do  B('>t  Work.  I 
Evei-ybo(]y  6a,ys  so.  Cata-  | 
loenie  and  book  of  in- 
stniction  Ic.  Circulars  free.] 
"field  force  PCMP  CO., 
B81  Bristol  Ave,      Locliport,  N.  T.| 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  P  ANY. 


CHICAQO. 
BOSTON.. 


SAN  FRANCI5CO 
.  .    LOS  ANOBLBS 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


It  you  have  a  parcel  to  otter,  submit  samples  o 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CAXIFOKNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

JST'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


OCB  U.  S.  AND    FOREIGK   PATEJfT  AofiNCT 

presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  Inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  ofiQcial  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  benft- 
flt  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  fear 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 
Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STR0IT6,  Manager. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACKAMENTO,  CAMTORNIA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  CO.,<e^ 

— MANtJFACTORERS  OF— 

STEAn  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

And  all  kinds  of 
-f   -f    MACHINERY  FOR  MININQ  PURPOSES. 


iroi'KLE 
Brecch-Loaderl 

$5.00. 
RIFLES  »l.;5 
WATCHES 


BICYCLES  $15 

*hrr«.     B«fcr«  you  buy 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 


Flour  MlUs.  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machia- 

ery  Constructed,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
F=-ROINT  STREETT,  Bet.  IN  <«:  O., 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

XREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive*  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

X.    W.    J/\CK.S01\    «Jfe  CO. 
8ol9  Agepts.  -      No.  3!36  Uarket  Street 

PAN  FBANCJSQO.  GAh. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

A  Dull  Orange  Week. 


There  have  been  no  public  develop- 
ments iu  the  grange  field  this  past 
week.  If  there  has  been  a  meetinjr  of 
the  newly-chosen  district  deputies,  no 
report  of  it  has  reached  the  Ri  r.vl 
office;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
think  there  has  been  no  such  meeting. 
Neither  have  we  had  any  word  from 
the  committee  deputed  1"  arranj^e  for 
_'range  correspondence.  These  move- 
ments do  not,  vve  fancy,  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  the  sooner  they  get  into 
working  order,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  order.  The  difficulty  with  the 
grange  just  now  is.  that  it  has  nothing 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  new  attractions 
— and  that  is  wherein  lies  the  oppor- 
tunity for  revival  work.  We  shall 
watch  eagerly  and  shall  not  fail  to 
chronicle  the  first  movements  in  the 
promised  grange  agitation. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 

Following  is  a  report  on  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  made  by  Hon. 
.\mos  Adams  of  San  Jose  to  the  State 
Orange  at  its  Stockton  meeting,  but 
through  some  accident  omitted  in  the 
published  official  record: 

Fourteen  years  ago,  by  invitation  of 
President  Reid  of  the  University  at 
Berkeley  and  Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural College,  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  together  with  Bros.  H.  M. 
Larue,  Thomas  McConnell,  1.  C.  Steele 
and  Seneca  Ewer,  visited  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  to  consult  with  the 
officers  thereof  with  a  view  of  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  then  in- 
fantile experiment  garden  connected 
with  the  Agricultui-al  College. 

On  reaching  the  University,  we  were 
taken  in  charge  by  President  Reid, 
Prof.  Hilgard,  Secretary  J.  H.  C. 
Bonte  and  our  late  Bro.  Klee,  gardener. 
After  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
grounds  set  apart  for  experiment  work, 
consisting  of  an  arboritum,  grasses, 
fruits,  flowers,  shrubbery,  etc.,  we  re- 
turned to  the  lecture-room,  where  a 
free  and  full  discussion  was  had  in  re- 
gard to  the  advisability  and  necessity 
of  not  only  enlarging  the  present  plant, 
but,  owing  to  the  great  diversity  of 
soil,  climate,  etc.,  of  establishing  other 
experiment  stations  in  this  State. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  informal 
discussion.  Amos  Adams  presented  a 
resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  asking  for  an  appi'opriation 
of  $15,000  to  aid  in  enlarging  the  pres- 
ent agricultural  experiment  station, 
and  to  estalilish  others  in  California. 

Our  elTorts  on  this  coast  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  that  stalwart  champion  of 
farmers'  interests.  Representative 
Platch  of  Missouri,  since  whom  no  more 
able  or  willing  friend  has  the  farmer 
ever  had  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

When  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
'  ulture  omitted  to  provide  by  appro- 
priation for  the  continuance  of  our  ex- 
periment station,  it  was  Representa- 
tive Hatch  who  came  to  the  rescue  and  i 
had  the  usual  appropriation  inserted  in  i 
the  pending  bill,  thus  saving  our  sta- 
tions from  ruin  and  decay,  and  at  the 
present  writing  the  Califoimia  experi-  i 
ment  stations  rank  among  the  leading 
ones  in  the  United  States.  And  vet 
they  are  not  in  this  State  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  usefulness  they  will  ulti- 
mately attain  as  their  beneficial  effects 
are  more  fully  recognized  by  the 
farmer,  for  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  there  arc  a  large  number 
of  farmers  who  are  not  fully  aware  that 
these  stations  are  public  institutions, 
supported  by  taxes,  established  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
farmers  who  have  not  the  facilities  or 
time  to  make  tests  of  soil  or  of  plant 
life  suitable  to  the  infinite  variety  of 
soils  and  climates  existing  in  California. 
These  stations  are  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  good  in  experiments  carried 
on  by  the  latest  and  most  improved 


methods,  solving  for  the  farmer  what 

he  cannot  do  for  himself,  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  are  free  to 
all  farmers  in  the  State.  Seeds,  plants, 
cuttings,  etc..  are  also  free  and  are 
cheerfully  given  out  by  the  foreman  of 
each  station  to  applicants;  and  if  there 
is  a  fai'mer  in  the  State  who  does  not 
receive  some  benefit  from  them,  it  is 
caused  by  a  failure  to  apply  for  inform- 
ation or  for  seed  and  plants  they  may 
t  have  for  distribution. 

At  present  there  are  five  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Hilgard  and  a 
corps  of  able  assistants,  composed  of 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson.  Prof.  E.  L. 
Greene,  and  two  assistants,  Professors 
Loughridge  and  Woodworth,  two  in- 
structors in  chemistry,  an  assistant 
devoted  to  viticulture  and  olive  culture, 
and  an  inspector.  C.  H.  Shinn,  of 
the  four  outlaying  stations,  including 
the  two  forestry  stations. 

The  duties  of  all  of  those  named 
above,  except  those  of  the  inspector, 
are  confined  to  the  central  station  at 
Berkeley,  the  most  important  station 
of  all  because  of  the  better  facilities  at 
hand.  There  are  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  persons  constantly  employed  at 
the  central  and  outlaving  stations,  and 
from  .S20,000  to  i«25,0b0  is  received  an- 
nually for  their  support. 

The  central  or  home  station,  located 
at  Berkeley,  occupies  about  twenty- 
five  acres.  Here  are  the  nurseries, 
the  orchards,  the  garden  of  economic 
plants,  the  wild  garden  and  the  propa- 
gating houses.  Here  also  are  plats  of 
grasses,  clovers  and  many  other  plats 
of  plant  life. 

When  the  large  propagating  houses 
and  conservatory,  now  in  contempla- 
tion, are  built,  the  list  of  plants  will  be 
greatly  extended. 

It  is  from  the  central  station  that 
all  correspondence  is  conducted. 

Persons  can  send  samples  of  water 
there  to  be  analyzed  to  ascertain  if  it 
is  fit  for  domestic  purposes  or  for  irri- 
gation. They  can  also  send  samples  of 
soil  to  ascertain  what  crops  can  best 
be  grown  on  it  at  most  profit,  and  to 
learn  how  best  to  treat  the  soil  to 
make  it  produce  better  crops.  The 
value  of  this  information  cannot  be 
overestimated  by  the  farmers,  as  a 
connect  knowledge  of  the  soil  he  culti- 
vates and  the  water  used  for  irrigation 
often  determines  his  success  or  failure 
through  life. 

Do  the  farmers  of  California  gener- 
ally avail  themselves  of  the  informa- 
tion given  out  so  freely  at  the  centi-al 
station  ?  If  a  farmer  constantly  has 
poor  crops,  he  is  either  cultivating  his 
land  to  crops  unsuited,  or  irrigating 
them  with  water  that  is  poisonous  to 
plant  life.  These  points  he  can  be  set 
right  on  by  sending  samples  of  soil  and 
water  to  Prof.  Hilgard.  But  before 
doing  so  send  to  the  professor  for 
directions  of  how  to  send.  etc. 

There  are  four  other  stations.  One 
is  located  near  Jackson,  Amador  Co., 
at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet  above 
the  ocean,  too  high  for  citus  but  well 
adapted  to  hardy  deciduous  fruits. 

The  .second  of  the  outlying  stations 
is  situated  near  Tulare  City,  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley. 

The  third  of  these  stations  is  located 
on  some  of  the  poorest  land  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Paso  Robles,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Salinas  river. 

The  fourth  is  situated  about  equi- 
distant from  Chino,  Pomona  and  On- 
tario, in  the  San  Gabriel  valley.  Its 
specialty  is  the  propagation  of  semi- 
tropical  fruits  and  plants. 

Then  thei-e  are  the  two  forestry  sta- 
tions, one  at  Santa  Monica  and  the 
other  near  Chico,  Butte  Co. 

By  a  special  act  of  Congress  still  an- 
other station  has  been  established,  on 
Union  island  in  the  San  Joaquin  river. 
Its  specialty  is  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
the  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  on  tide 
lands. 

Prof.  Wickson,  under  whose  imme- 
diate supervision  these  tests  are  being 
conducted,  informs  us  that  the  plants  ' 
are  all  growing  well,  and  the  only  ques-  i 
tion  undetermined  is  whether  the  frosts  [ 
will  cut  the  sugar  cane  and  rice  off  be-  I 
fore  maturity.  j 

Tn  coJiclwsion.  what  more  can  vour  ' 


committee  add  that  will  awaken  the 
farmers  of  California  to  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  they  may 
derive  from  our  Experiment  Stations, 
where  experiments  are  constantly  be- 
ing made  by  experienced  men,  and  suc- 
cesses and  failures  properly  noted  ? 
For  be  it  known  that  to  the  observant 
farmer  the  knowledge  of  the  failure  of 
fruits,  cereals  or  vegetables  on  similar 
soil  to  his  own  is  of  far  greater  value 
to  him  than  the  knowledge  of  success. 

It  is  time  the  average  farmer  should 
call  a  halt  on  the  too  common  belief 
that  the  free  use  of  muscle  alone  leads 
to  success  in  farming,  for  in  these  later 
days  science  is  coming  to  the  aid  of 
poor  tired  muscle  and  demands  that 
the  farmer  should  use  more  brains- 
more  science  and  less  muscle — if  he  ex- 
pects to  prosper  in  his  calling,  and  no 
better  way  can  be  devised  than  to  avail 
himself  of  the  information  freely  given 
at  the  Agricultural  Stations.  Respect- 
fully submitted.  Amos  Adams, 
Chairman. 

Sonoma  Pomona  Orange. 


Petalu-Ma,  Jan.  21st. 
The  Pomona  Grange  of  Sonoma 
county  held  its  regular  quarterly  meet- 
ing in  Petaluma  Wednesday,  and  its 
members  from  all  over  the  county  were 
present  in  large  numbers. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  taken  up,  with  the 
following  result  :     S.  T,    Coulter  of 
I  Santa  Rosa,  Master;  J.  M.  Winans  of 
I  Petaluma,  Overseer;  A.  P.  Martin  of 
1  Two  Rock,  Lecturer:  C.  H.  W.  Bruning 
:  of  Glen  Ellen,  Steward;  Don  Mills  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Ass't  Steward;  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Davis  of  Santa  Rosa.  Chaplain;  G. 
N.  Whittaker  of  Bennett  Valley,  Treas- 
]  urer;  Rollin  Andrews  of  Two  Rock, 
Secretary;    Miss    Mamie    Kelsey  of 
Petaluma,  Pomona;  Mrs.  David  Walls 
of  Petaluma,  Flora;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Martin 
of  Two  Rock,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Flora  An- 
drews, Lady  Ass't  Steward:  J.  C.  Pur- 
vine,  Gatekeeper. 

A  resolution  relating  to  the  securing 
of  dairying  and  farming  legislation  was 
passed  and  referred  to  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  State  Grange  in 
Sacramento.  The  meeting  adjourned 
at  12:30  p.  m.,  and  all  the  grangers  and 
a  few  invited  guests  took  possession  of 
the  entertainment  room  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  where  the  lady  members 
had  fairly  outdone  themselves  in  pro- 
viding a  tasty  dinner  of  chicken  pie, 
baked  beans,  salad  and  good  things  in- 
numerable. Those  lady  grj^ngers  are 
not  apprentices  at  making  happy  the 
inner  man. 

At  2  o'clock  an  open  meeting  was 

CONSUMPTION 

so  rRONOU>C  FI> 

By  the  Physicians 

SEVERE 

COUCH 

At  Night 

Spitting  Blood 

Given  Over  by  the  Doctors ! 

LIFE  SAVED  BY 

AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL 


"Seven  years  ago.  my  wife  had  a 
.seviTP  attack  of  Iinur  troul)le  winch 

the  |i|iysil  i  MIS  IH  iMI'MI  M  Cil  iMIIlMimpti"!!. 

The  cimgli  was  (•vtrciiich  distrcssin'.-. 
(•s|)ci'iiilly  at  iiiuht.  ami  \vai  freqiiciill> 
attended  willi  ih''  spitiing  of  hlooil. 
The  doctors  hi-iu;!  uiiahle  to  help  lior. 
I  iii'liiceil  liiT  til  try  AyiT's  riierry  Pci  - 
tnrril.  and  was  siirpiis'-d  at  tlf  Rrcat 
ri'Ii  f  it  jravc.  Before  iisiii;;  imr  whole 
I'  itilc.  she  was  cured,  so  thai  now  she  is 
iiniti'  strong  and  healthy.  That  this 
medicine  saved  iny  wife's  life.  1  havcni't 
llic  least  doidit."-K.  Muimcis.  Mom- 
phis.  Tenn. 

Ayer's  Ghorin  Pectoral 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT   THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
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j  held,  when  Past  Master  J.  C.  Purvine. 
assisted  by  M.  T).  Hopkins,  installed 
the  newly-elected  officers.  Don  Mills, 
secretary  of  the  State  (Grange,  was 
present  at  both  sessions. 

The  next  quarterly  meeting  of  Po- 
mona Grange  will  be  held  at  Two  Rook 
on  the  third  Wednesday  in  April. 

From  Selma. 


Seljia.  Cal..  Jan.  21.  1895 
To  THE  Editor: — The  regular  meet- 
ing of  Selma  Grange  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, .Ian.  19.  1895.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Master,  Paris  Allen;  Overseer,  S.  B. 
Holton;  Lecturer.  Mrs.  C.  K.  Road- 
house:  Steward,  Mrs.  E.  Holton;  As- 
sistant Steward,  H.  R.  Shaw;  Chap- 
lain. C.  C.  Scott;  Treasurer,  J.  J.  Road- 
house;  Secretary,  T.  B.  Smith;  Gate 
Keeper,  D.  N.  Rankins;  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Allen;  Flora,  Miss  Jessie  Ross;  Ceres, 
Miss  Edith  Scott:  Ladv  Assistant 
Steward,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Smilh.  Regular 
time  of  meeting  first  and  third  Satur- 
days of  each  month,  at  2  p.  .m.  We 
hope  that  the  future  will  be  brighter 
Two  candidates  for  degrees  were  bal- 
loted for  and  elected.  Initiation  of  offi- 
cers will  take  place  on  February  2nd. 

T.  B.  Smith,  Sec' v. 


Pure  pood  pxposition. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION, 

January  28  to  February  16.  1895. 


Mrs.  .Mary  J.  Lincoln,  author  of  the  Bo«tnn 
Cook  Book,  will  lecture  daily  on  cooking 


Concerts  Afternoon  and  Evening. 


Persons  attending  the  Exposition  will  be  able 
to  secure  excursion  rates  by  rail 

^"^For  particulars  apply  to 

WILLARD  B.  HARRINGTON,  Chairman. 

123  California  St..  Room  «. 

F.  L.  MAGUIKE,  Manager 

TO  LEASE! 

For  one  or  two  years,  or  for  sale 

Fruit  Ranch  of  50  Acres, 

In  Lagoon  Valley,  near  Vacaville,  Solano  County, 
Cal.  French  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears  and  Cherries 
in  full  bearing.  House  with  modern  improve 
ments. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ. 

VHf-HvlUe  California 

Or  126  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 

 Manufacturers  of  

Triple  Acting  Pomps.  Centrifugal  Pumps. 
Steam  Pnmps,  Deep-WeU  Pumps. 
TV  hid  mills.  Horse  Powers,  Wine  Machinery. 


Link-Belt  Elevators  and  Conveyors, 

Link-Chain  and  Sprocket  Wheels. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


U   I6&I8  DRUMMST  S.F.^/ 


PILES. 

BICUKA  TREATMENT  CURES  THEn.  Sent 

)stpuid  for  50c.  BICURA  CO.,  310  California  St., 
an  Francisco. 


tSrfWELLMACHINERYworks. 

All  kliiils  of  tool^.  l-'orniiit'  for  ilii- .1i  ilU-r  h.v  URing  our 
Adani'»nllneproCfKi»;cun  takeacor.-.  I'crfrrted  E<*"noni. 
leal  Artesian  l"umplnK  Ril'"  to  wrk  h\  Mfanv  Air. etc. 
Let  unhplpvcui.  THK  AMEHICAN  WELLWOBK8, 
Aurora,   III:    t'hliairo.  III.:    I>al1e>.  Tvx. 


WAGON  AND 
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Sacaline. 

Sacaline  was  discovered  by  the  Kus- 
!^ian  explorer,  Maximowicz,  in  the  Isle 
of  Saghalin,  situated  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  between  Japan  and  Siberia. 
Although  known  for  some  years  in  the 
botanical  gardens  of  the  old  world  as 
a  desirable  ornamental  foliage  plant  for 
lawns,  etc.,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  only  recently 
that  its  great  value  as  a  drought-re- 
sisting forage  plant  has  been  discussed 
and  finally  recognized  by  the  leading 
authorities  of  advanced  agriculture. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  to 
twelve  feet,  with  an  abundance  of  large 
leaves  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length  and 
half  as  broad,  which  are  devoured  with 
avidity  by  stock.  Though  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  shrub,  its  stem  is 
herbaceous  and  its  perennial  root  with- 
stands the  greatest  drouth;  and  al- 
though the  plant  is  liable  to  lose  its  top 
growth  by  severe  frost,  the  roots  will 
endure  the  hardest  freezing.  The 
young  shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  like 
asparagus  and  the  young  leaves  are 
boiled  like  spinach.  As  a  forage  plant, 
it  has  been  proved  that  during  the 
summer  it  will  yield  four  cuttings,  each 
three  feet  high,  or  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-tlve  tons  per  acre  of  green 
fodder  at  each  cutting. 

If  seeds  are  used  in  planting  sacaline 
they  should  be  stai-ted  as  is  usual  with 
tomato  or  cabbage  .'^eed,  and  the  plants 
set  out  three  feet  apart  each  way. 
Thus  planted,  the  foliage  should  com- 
pletely cover  the  ground  when  the 
plants  are  well  established.  The  roots 
branch  on  all  sides,  and  pass  horizon- 
tally from  the  rhizomes,  penetrating 
the  hardest  soils  and  giving  origin  to 
new  shoots  which  further  increase  the 
size  of  the  clump.  The  first  cutting 
should  be  made  when  the  stems  are 
three  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in  height, 
and  should  be  cut  even  with  the  ground. 
If  the  second  growth  is  strong  enough, 
a  second  cutting  may  be  had;  but  when 
well  established,  three  or  four  annual 
cuttings  can  be  very  safely  made. 


Caution. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  ad- 
vertisement, on  another  page,  of  Cat- 
ton,  Bell  &  Co..  who  are  the  sole  Pacific 
coast  agents  for  '  Little's  Chemical 
Fluid  Sheep  Dip.  The  reputation  and 
sale  of  Little  s  Dip  have  reached  such 
proportions  that  it  is  found  necessary 
to  caution  those  who  want  the  genuine 
dip.  from  •  purchasing  inferior  imita- 
tions. 

They  are  again  compelled  to  warn 
sheepmen  and  the  trade  in  general 
from  purchasing  cheap  and  worthless 
dips  that  are  now  sold  in  this  market 
under  the  name  of  "■  Little's  Australian 
Dip,"  and  which  is  put  up  in  square 
coal-oil  cans  and  .sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  80  cents  to  95  cents  per  gallon,  as 
also  against  buying  any  dips  that  may 
be  .sold  under  the  name  of  Little's  that 
are  not  put  up  in  the  regulation  iron 
drum. 

The  genuine  -Little's  Chemical  Fluid 
Sheep  Dip "  is  put  up  in  round,  iron 
drums,  painted  red.  and  each  drum 
bears  an  orange-colored  label  giving 
the  trade  mark  of  Little's  Dip.  and 
showing  the  signatures  of  the  manu- 
facturei-s.  and  also  of  Catton.  Bell  & 
Co.  as  sole  agents.  The  dip  i.-,  also  put 
up  in  tins  containing  a  large  English 
gallon,  packed  ten  cans  to  the  case. 
The  dip  is  sold  by  them  to  the  trade  by 
the  English  gallon  only. 

The  imitation  is  also  put  up  in  .small 
American  gallon  tins,  without  labels. 

See  that  each  drum  and  gallon  can  is 
labeled  with  •■Littles  Dip."  without 
which  none  is  genuine. 


Back  Files  of  the  Pacific  Rdkai-  Pre.ss  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  $2,50  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  \  olumes).  $4  Inserted  in 
Upwe.v's  paieni  binder,  5u  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


Gravity  and  Pump  Irrigation 


GOVERNMENT  AND  TITLED  LAND. 

Individual  and  colony  tracts.  Early  semitrop- 
ical  land,    Invf^tmcnt  and  development 

D.  IN.  DILL/\, 

Sfcoii*!  t-'luor,  Koulu  3,  Mills  BuiUliii^,  N.  t'. 


L 


"GIANT" 

PRUNE 

-  AN  D— 

WICKSON" 

PLUM. 

The  New  $5300  Crossbred 
Fruits. 

limiting  Wood  now  for  Sale, 
Send  tor  circular 

Luther  Burbank, 

Santa  Ko-ia.  Cal. 


I     fosltion   an   .Manager  on  a   Large  Farm. 

ThorouBb  acquaintance  with  Stock  Raising,  Dairy 
Business,  General  Farming.  Experience  In  foreirn 
countries:  French,  Eng-llsh,  German  correspond- 
ence: Bookkeeping:  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
:  Academy  in  Germany,  P,  O,  box  ISiio,  Bakersfleld, 
Kern  County.  Cal, 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  Manual  of  Metliuils    which  have  Vlelded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adapted  to  the  Dinereut 
Districts  of  the  State. 

Practical,  Explicit,  Comprehensive,  Embodying 
h  e  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  coustltL,:<ng  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  Iruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlartri  d.  By  Edwaud 
J.  WlCKSOX,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof,  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Paciiic  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo.  599  pages,  fully  illustrated,  price.  S3.00. 
r  stpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

(EstabUshed  1861). 
Weekly.  32  pages.   Jl  a  year. 
ItiO-page  *«-r=!^R; 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.  YORK  &  CO. 

50  Fifth  Ave. 
I    CHICAGO,  II.L.INOIS 


B KEEPERS  Sample  con,y  oi 
CLEANiNCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 
Blagazino  and  Cat/dog.  of  OCC  dUrrLlllOr 
FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  .>Iedina.O. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
Is  the  Largest  Illustrated  and  Leading  Agrl- 
I  cultural  and  Horticultural  Weekly  of  the 

I  West.    EstabUshed  1670.    Trial  Subacriptlons.  oOc 
I  lor  3  mos.  or  $2.40  a  year  In  advance  (till  further 
I  notice) .  The  PaclUc  Rural  Press,  230  Market.  San 
Francisco 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  aOc  per  line  per 
month. 


Morses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  I-.LItKE,  rBi;  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hoi- 
.Hteiti-  ■,r:icle  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 

JKIt^KV.s— The  best  A.  .J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Fierce.  S,  F,   Animals  for  sale, 

P.  H.  .AIUKl'UY,  Perkins,  Sac,  Co,,  Cal,  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &.  Berkshire  Hogs. 

.H.  L>.  HKI'KI.NS,  Petaiuiua,  Kegistered  Sliurthoru 
Cattle,    Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTKK  SAXK  &  SOX,  Lick  House,  S  P„  Cal,  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Rattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


•JKK.SEYS  AXD  HOLSTKIXS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter ;ind  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  WUIiam  N'Ues  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  ISTB. 


Poultry. 


J.  W.  FORGEVS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal..  has  the  best 
stocked  and  equipped  poultry  ranch  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  Barred  P. 
Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Minorcas.  Pekin 
Ducks.  Sevent.v  acres  to  Leghoras.  sl.x  acres  to 
Minorcas.  and  my  home  ranch  to  Barred  P.  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  I  guarantee  satisfaction  In 
every  order.  Exhibition  birds  and  breeding  stock. 
Eggs  for  sale.    Reference,  People  s  Bank, 


IJUFF  LE<iH«)KNS.- Thoroughbred  young  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs  $1,  ¥1  and  f:i  per  C,  W,  Hansen. 
San  Mateo.  Cal. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

\  <>ii  ('Mil  Largely  Increase 

Yuur  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
c:italogiii>  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowl.-,  and  Poul- 
try Appli;inees  generall.v.  liemevi- 
ber  th^  Rail  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  1317  Castro  St  , 
Oakland,  Cal, 

 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

cr.o  /v\  r  •  NY, 

Myrtle  street,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular, 


provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
hot  water  macliine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  svstem  of  operation, — Tlie  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  AW.  ;HO0  and  500-egg  capa»itv.  For  sale 
by  H.  F,  WHITMAN,  Agent,  204,t  Alanied:i  Ave,,  Ala- 
meda. C;ii,    Send  for  circular. 

R  A  N  K    A.  BRUSH. 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank. J    Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter. 

S.C\A/hIte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  Bro\A/ri  Leghorns, 
Barred  F=*lymouith  Rocks, 
Blaclc  /V\  In orca s.~^^ 

Eggs,  83  per  13.-ai»  ^Send  for  Circular 


I      llADooeas  d  I  BEAR  &-  60N.  v/eiT R  ,Ea5'0e,  O.fqpn 


A.  Bl'SCHKE.  Tracy,  Cal,,  breeder  of  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorns  B,  P,  Rocks.  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs,  ?1  .jO  per  la 


\VII,LIA,>I  XILES«(,'0..  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs, 


CALIF OKM.l  POI  I.TKV  F.VK.n,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  dt-scrlptivecatalogtie,  free. 

K.  G.  HKAU,  Napa.  Cal,  breeds  all  kinds  pure 
bred  fowls:  40u  choice  birds  to  seleci  from. 


\vf:li,ixg TON-s  i.MPKovEO   E<i<;  fooo 

for  poultry.    Evfi';,  grocer  and  merchant  keefs  it. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


K.  H.  C14A.NE,  Peialuuia.  Cal,  Breeder  Jt  Importer, 
Souiiidown  Sheep,  also  Fo.K  Houndu  from  Missouri. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

In  large  or  small  lots,  from  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  .Minorcas.  at  50c 
per  do/.,   MRS,  .l,n.  FREDERICKS  Madison,  Cal, 


Swine. 


F.  H.  HI  ltKl-;.rii,,  Markt-l  St..  S.  F.— BERKSHIKES. 

CII.A.S.   A.    STOAVE,    Stockton.    Berkshire  and 
Polantl-Clilna  Hotrs. 

KEGISTEKEO  Poland-China  Hogs  for  sale.  Cor- 
wlnTecumseh  strain.  Sulphur  Spring  Farm.  Nilea. 

.■»!.  .MILLER,  Ellsio.  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres. 

J.  P.  ASHLEV,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

BERKSHIRE^  AND  POL.AXD-CHIXA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Wm.  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est;  187B. 

TVLEK  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs, 


Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 


are  the  essentials  tnr  a  model  (.'hristian,  and 
HEIGHT,  STKEN<iTH  and  ELASTICI- 

TV,  for  a  model  wire  fence.  In  the  first  case, 
Charity  is  the  greatest  of  the  three,  and  In 
the  other.  Elasticity,  ljut  it  must  be  the  gen- 
uine article  in  botli  ca.ses.  If  reformers 
could  establish  a  great  mill  where  ordinary 
mortals  could  be  run  through  and  as 
thoroughly  fitted  for  good  honest  work  as 
the  product  of  our  looms,  what  a  Paradise 
this  world  would  be.  For  further  particulars 
In  regard  to  fence,  see  small  bills. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

I^OilLTl^YlipllgTOCtt  feook. 

NILES'  niaiiLiai  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais^ 
Ing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  over  luO  pages,  profusely 
lUusirated  with  handsome  lifelike  Illustrations  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Livestock. 
Price,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  Office,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  \  is 
Itors  al  the  State  Fair,  We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  II,  as  follows:  Especial;  2  sweepstakes :  3 
firsts ;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

p.  O  Box  686,  Los  .Vugeljjs.  ('al 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells.  Fargo  &  Co..  etc, 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattle  healthy.  Formilcb 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan  Food  Co., 

San  IVTiiteo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Every  Duty  and  Any  Capacity 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  FOR  1  No.  14.  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES )  No.  15,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumplag  Machinery 
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"AND    THEY    ALL    TAKE    AFTER  ME," 

Because  they  are  brlgLt  enough  to  know  a  good  thing  when  thej-  see  it. 

THE  SHARPLES  RUSSIAN  SEPARATOR 

Is  a  welcome  addition  to  any  creamery  where  the  patrons  want  to  get  the  most  money  for  their  dairy 
products.  It  does  superior  work:  it  does  it  more  cheaply  ;  it  does  It  more  easily. 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 

The  cost  of  oil  and  repairs  Is  ridiculously  small.  Think  of  three  gallons  of  oil  running  an  Imperial 
Russian  Separator  every  day  for  a  year,  when  the  average  separator  of  other  make  requires  five 
gallons  a  week.  But  that  is  exactly  the  size  of  It. 

THE  RUSSIAN  BABCOCK  TEST 

Is  winning  golden  opinions  wherever  used  and  there  is  a'very  'active  sale  for  this  make.  It  does  not 
come  Into  competition  with  other  makes  because  it  is  so  much  better  than  anything  else  in  this  line  on 
the  market.  <3ne  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Send  for  circulars  and  please  mention  this  paper 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific    Coast  Agents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  larj^est 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this   conclusively.     How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

fhty  .ire  -ient  free.    It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  rf>-id  them,  and  tl.cy  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  .Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

9IE\ER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  810  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast 


Co\/er  Your  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  Sc  B.  ROOFING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,   ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  F»/\IINT. 

FOR  POULTRY   HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  &  B.  SHEATHING  R/\F»ER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


Little's  Cliemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 

SHEER  DIR. 

Ueware  of  I'lionp  linltatlon.H.  One  frallon.  mixed  wlili  CU  i^allons  of 
cold  water.  wlU  dip  thorouKhly  1*)  sheep,  at  a  cost  of  oue  cent  each. 
Easily  applied;  a  noiii  lsher  of  wool:  a  certain  cure  for  Mcab.  Little  s  Dip 
Is  put  tip  In  red,  Iron  drums,  conlalnlns  6  English  or  6)4  American  gallons, 
and  Is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  Engilsb  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our 
many  customers  It  Is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  fur  which  we 
make  no  extra  charge.  Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  oriiiige  label  ot 
••  Llttle'8  Dip."  _ 

CATTON,  BELL  &  CO., 

(Succcesors  to  Falkner.  Bell  St  Co.)   400  Cnllfornla  St.,  San  FranrUco. 


THIS  CULTIVATOR  has  been 
llioroughly  tested  In  all  condi- 
tions and  Is  acknoivledged  to 
have  more  desirable  features 
than  any  other  Orchard  Culti- 
vator. 


R/vciFic  sr/\de:r. 


REVERSIBLE. 


DOES  TEN  TIMES  THE  WORK  OF  A  DISC  HARROW.  AS  A  CULTIVATOR     CANTON   ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 


FOR  VINEYARDS  AND  ORCHARDS  IT  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 


The  Best  Iuiplem<*nt  of  Its  class  ever  produced.    All  of  our  /ieterei'ite  Spaders  have  adjustable 
beads  so  arranged  that  the  wings  may  be  extended  and  thus  run  uuder  vines  and  trees. 


JUST  WHAT  ORCHARDISTS  ATO  VIMEYARDISTS  HAVE  LOWG  NEEDED. 

SaK  Jose,  April  27th,  189.3. 
HOOKEK  &  Co.— Dear  Sirs :— I  want  to  add  my  testimony  to  those  who  have  tried  your  Pacific 
Spader  and  ("ri-xiVATOR.  it  is  by  far  the  bes.t  cultivator,  pulverizer  and  weed  destroyer  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  can  hardly  see  how  it  can  be  improved.  Breaking  all  lumps  over  314  Inches  thick,  and 
workinff  up  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  6  to  8  inches,  It  is  just  what  orchardists  and  vineyardists  have 
long  needed.  I  tinO  no  objection  in  your  Spader  because  it  takes  power  to  work  it.  These  cue  and  two- 
horse  cultivators  are  '  not  in  It  alongside  of  the  Pacific  Spader.  .■Ml  orchardists  who  wish  to  work 
up  their  ground  thoroughly  and  properly  should  be  in  possession  of  one  O.  M.  HOYLK. 


Combliied    Hand,    i=^oot   and    Power  L.irt. 

THE  REAR  FRAME,  to  which  the  legs  or  shanks  are  attached,  l8  made  from  two  pieces  extra  thick 
sciuare  gas  pipe.  This  produces  the  very  strongest  form  of  frame.  They  are  clamped  together  with 
thick  wrought  steel  clamps  and  heavy  bolts.  Two  wrought  steel  straps  also  clamp  these  gas  pipes  and 
project  forward  and  encircle  the  axle,  and  are  attached  to  the  axle  so  as  to  raise  and  lower,  which  gives  a 
low  or  high  hitch  lo  the  gangs,  and  also  gives  more  or  less  pitch  to  the  shovels. 

THE  SH.\NKS  OR  LEGS,  to  which  the  shovels  are  attached,  are  made  from  steel  with  iheir  front 
edge  made  sharp.  These  Shanks  or  Legs  have  a  series  of  holes  so  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  meet 
any  requirements. 

RAISING  LKVER.— We  have  a  combined  hand  and  foot  Lever,  and  have  also  put  on  a  strong  spring  to 
assist  the  operator  in  raising  the  gangs.  This  Improved  construction  makes  this  the  easicet  Cultivator 
to  operate  now  on  the  market. 

SIZES  —No.  6,  five  feet,  11  shovels;  No  S.  six  feet.  13  shovels; 

prlOert. 


No.  7,  seven  feet,  16  nbovels.  Write  (or 
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The  best  Bicycle  manufactured  in 

CRACKAJACKS  HIDE  I'NIONS.    Write  lininrdlntcly  iind  secure  (he  agreuey. 
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The  California  Violet. 


California  violets  are  famous  wherever  California 
is  known.  Traveling  Californians  and  tourist  visitors 
who  have  wintered  here  have  can-ied  the  fame  of 
these  winter  blooms  wherever  listeners  could  be 
found.  The  great  profusion  of  our  open  air  violet 
bloom  in  midwinter  is  indeed  one  of  the  floral  feat- 
ures of  the  State.  It  is  fitting  then  that  the  name 
California  should  be  given  to  a  new  variety  which 
promises  to  be  in  seven  senses  the  greatest  of  the 
violets.  We  have  alluded  to  this  violet  before.  It 
was  first  heralded  about  three  years  ago  and  the 
statements  of  its  size  and  other  characters  were 
almost  incredible.  Distant  hearers  put  them  down 
a1  (ince  as  California  story-telling  applied  to  the 
violet.  Soon  afterward  a  few  blossoms  appeared  at 
our  flower  shows  us  a  great  curiosity  and  then  those 
who  saw  them  had  to  admit  their  claims.  At  first 
it  was  proposed  to  give  the  plant  the  name  of  a 
prominent  flower  lover  now  deceased,  Tiburcio 
Parrot,  but  the  variety  has  been  rechristened  with 
a  fitting  patronymic:  California. 

We  are  not  clear  as  to  the  origin  of  this  variety, 
nor  are  accounts  furnished  fully  satisfactory. 
Rumor  has  it  that  the  variety  originated  in  a 
florist's  garden  in  South  San  Francisco,  but  exact 
times  and  names  are  not  given,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen.  At  present  names  only  are  giv(Mi  of  those 
commercially  interested  in  its  introduction.  We 
hope  that  later,  when  considerations  at  present 
ruling  have  passed  away,  we  shall  have  the  origin  of 
the  variety  clearly  and  definitely  worked  out,  if  it 
be  possible  to  do  so. 

For  the  engravings  on  this  page,  which  give  photo- 
graphic record  of  the  size  of  the  bloom  and  the  vigor 
and  prolificacy  ol  the  plant,  we  are  indebted  to  Cox 
&  Co.,  the  San  Francisco  seedsmen.  Prof.  Emory  E. 
Smith,  who  was  I'ecently  chief  of  the  horticultural 
department  of  the  Midwinter  Fair,  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  variety,  and  furnishes  this  description; 
"It  has  been  in  course  of  propa- 
gation for  three  years,  and  has  now 
attained  its  most  perfect  form, 
color,  fi-agrance  and  size.  It  is  a 
vigorous  plant,  absolutely  free  from 
disease  of  any  kind,  and  so  unlike 
many  other  violets.  Its  flowers  :ifo 
of  immense  size,  sufficiently  large  to 
more  than  cover  a   silver  dollar. 

>  color  is  a  clear  %'iolot  purple, 
ind  does  not  fade.  The  fragrance 
IS  intense,  and  the  stems  vai-y  in 
length  fron  ten  to  fourteen  inches.  ' 

The  record   of   the  growth  ami 
blooming  characters  of  the  Califor- 
nia are  given  by  Joseph  Carbone. 
who  has  had  the  variety  from  tlie 
first  and  is  the  largest  gi-ower  for 
;       San  Francisco  market.  The 
ii  rst  sales  were  made  in  1894  at  a 
I'ciee  said  to  be  ten  times  as  great 
as  that    commanded    by  the  old 
irieties,   and  this  winter,  under 
much  greater  supply,  the  price 
still    much    in   advance.  Mr. 
'  arbone  gives  these  notes  of  the 

•havior  of  the  variety:  "The  California  violet 
;j  rows  best  in  the  open  air,  and  thrives  least  well  in 
n  flower  pot  in  the  house.  It  is  a  sturdy  plant 
and  needs  no  coddling.  The  flowers  commence 
blooming  in  October  and  are  at  their  best  in 
the  months  of  February,  March  and  April. 
The  flowering  season  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  October  to  June,  though  the  plants  do  flower 


earlier  in  the  fall  and  later  in  the  summer.  It  grows 
best  in  sunny  weather,  and  after  such  heavy  rain- 
storms as  we  have  lately  had  will  revive  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time.    It  grows  fast  and 


Flowers  Fashionable. 


THE   NEW   VIOLET-"  THE  CALIFORNIA." 

strong.  In  the  summer  but  Uttle  watering  is  neces- 
sary— in  fact,  if  kept  rather  dry,  it  flowers  so  much 
the  better  in  the  fall,  I  do  not  wet  them  more  than 
twice  a  week  in  the  summer,  no  matter  how  dry  they 


Flowers  have  become  almost  a  passion  with  society 
and  they  are  probably  the  most  charming  gods  that 
speiety  ever  crushed  with  devotion.  Of  course 
flowers  have  always  won  heart  tributes  from  hu- 
manity and  have  accomplished  inestimable  service  in 
the  elevation  of  the  race  from  its  earliest  upward 
steps.  This  loyalty  to  floral  beauty,  which  has  al- 
ways appealed  lo  tender,  poetic  temperaments,  is 
still  a  moving  force,  but  it  is  now  supplemented  by 
new  forces  and  new  motives  which  pertain  to  the 
smile  of  the  goddess  fashion.  It  is  a  grand  thing  for 
the  commercial  interest  of  floriculture  and  it  will 
also  result  in  a  great  advancement  of  floral  taste  and 
cultural  achievement.  We  do  not  know  of  a  more 
innocent  and  charming  direction  in  which  society's 
gold  could  flow. 

While  this  course  of  floral  affairs  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  our  columns,  the  extent  to 
which  the  rich  are  carrying  their  patronage  of 
flowers  is  not  generally  appreciated.  It  is  reported 
by  telegraph  this  week  that  one  of  the  New  York 
Astors  has  given  a  Broadwaj'  florist  an  order  for  a 
cover  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  violets  to  be  put  over 
his  wife's  grave,  fresh  every  day.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  single  order  for  flowers  ever  given  in 
New  York,  It  means  over  $100  worth  of  flowers  for 
the  grave  every  day.  It  means  the  experienced  and 
laborious  forcing  of  lilies  of  the  valley  during  eight 
months  that  they  do  not  grow  in  nature.  Mr. 
Astor's  instructions  are  that  this  cover  shall  be  re- 
moved every  day,  no  matter  what  its  condition,  and 
all  the  flowers  in  it  be  destroyed.  It  takes  about 
4000  lilies  to  make  the  cover  and  about  the  same 
number  of  violets. 

To  the  ordinary  mind  this  would  seem  to  be  an  os- 
tentatious arrangement  and  beyond  good  taste,  but 
one  has  no  right  to  criticize  a  mourner's  manifesta- 
tion. The  result  will  be,  of  course,  an  emulation  of 
Ml".  A.stor's  cover,  and  no  one  can  foresee  to  what 
ends  of  display  the  disposition  will 
attain.  Still  there  might  be  worse 
uses  for  money;  and  if  Mr,  Astor 
will  arrange  that  the  flowers,  after 
their  single  day's  service,  shall  be 
taken  to  the  Flower  Missions  for 
their  distribution  to  the  sick  and 
destitute,  the  arrangement  will  have 
a  brighter  side. 


FIELD   OF    "  CALIFORNIA  "    VIOLET    NEAR    SAN  FRANCISCO, 


In  a  test  of  steel-clad  aluminum 
horseshoes,  made  in  Arizona  by 
Lieut.  Wallace  of  the  Second  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  it  was  found  that  the 
front  shoes  wore  306  miles,  or 
twenty-eight  days,  and  the  hind 
shoes  260  miles,  or  twenty-three 
days.  This  was  over  very  rough 
country  covered  with  rock.  It  is 
though  1  that  steel-clad  aluminum 
shoes,  which  have  particles  of  tem- 
pered steel  pressed  into  the  wear- 
ing surface  of  the  shoe  under  great 
pressure,  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  ordinary  cavalry  service. 


may  look.  The  leaves  are  large,  regular,  well 
formed  and  of  a  bright  green  color.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  flower  is  that  it  not  infrequently  bears  two 
flowers  on  one  stem," 

Such,  then,  is  the  violet  which  is  to  carry  the 
name  of  the  State  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  prove  as  notable 
under  other  skies  as  it  has  in  the  land  of  its  birth. 


The  Ohio  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  last  week  at  Columbus, 
Strong  resolutions  on  the  tariff  question  were  en- 
thusiastically adopted. 


The  average  value  per  head  of  cattle  exported 
from  America  last  year  was  $90;  hogs,  $7;  sheep, 
$6.50.  For  1893  the  valuation  was  higher  except  for 
sheep,  viz,,  $92,  $22.60  and  13.86  respectively. 
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Weather  and 
Crops. 


The  Week. 

The  cool  clear  days  which  are  now 
on  are  of  immense  value  to  the 
State.  The  northerly  wintls  are 
removintf  the  surplus  moisture  ami  hrinylnf^  much 
land  into  shape  for  the  plow  and  the  seeder.  Work- 
should  be  done  as  iiuickly  as  possible,  for  it  will  take 
very  little  time  to  put  a  hard  crust  on  the  surface 
which  has  been  beaten  down  by  the  heavy  rains  or  pud- 
dled by  the  standing  water.  The  days  are  full  of  busi- 
ness in  the  country  while  this  sunshine  lasts.  The  pre- 
vailing low  temperature  is  also  very  favorable  to 
fruit  interests  by  retarding  bloom  until  the  season 
really  turns  to  continual  warmth.  Orchard  work 
must  now  be  rushed.  I'runing,  spraying  and  plant- 
ing of  new  orchard  should  not  be  delayed.  What  we 
may  expect  in  February  is  a  matter  of  much  in- 
terest. The  monthly  statement  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  is  that  during  the  last  twenty-three  years 
the  warmest  February  was  that  of  isstl,  with  an 
average  temperature  of  57^,  while  the  coldest  was 
that  of  1887,  with  an  average  of  48".  The  highest 
point  on  the  thermometer  touched  in  February  was 
on  the  2'2(\  of  that  month,  1888,  when  7(i  were  regis- 
tered. The  coldest  February  day  was  the  fjth,  in 
the  year  1887,  when  above  zero  was  recorded. 
The  average  number  of  clear  days  in  the  month  has 
been  ten,  cloudy  days  eight,  and  partly  cloudy  days 
ten.  The  prevailing  l-'ebruary  winds  at  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  from  the  west.  February  is  usually 
a  good  working  month  and  it  will  be  tletightful  to 
find  it  so  this  year. 

Eagle  »■■<!  ''"■^l*'  ^'•'■^  ^'»'  coyote-  a 

very  friendly  turn,  which  in  these 

<;oyole. 

ilegenerat"  days  is  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  certainly  talamity  to  the  coyote 
signifies  more  juicy  squirrels  and  rabbits  to  the  eagle. 
The  first  bill  made  a  law  by  Gov.  Budd  is  that  re- 
pealing the  coyote  bounty,  whicli  has  cost  the  Slate 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  coyotes  slaugh- 
tered all  over  the  Pacific  coast.  How  the  eagle  fig- 
ures in  the  reform  was  in  this  wise.  (Jaleiitlark, 
Warden  of  the  Yosemite.  had  sent  the  Governor  two 
enormous  eagle  pinions,  each  two  feet  in  length.  A 
point  was  made  on  one  of  these,  and  an  eagle  quill 


wiped  out  the  coyote  bounty  with  a  few  bold  strokes. 
Haste  was  made  in  affixing  the  Governor's  signature, 
because,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  word  came  in 
that  special  promoters  were  rushing  in  their  scalps 
from  all  directions,  in  the  hope  of  getting  them  in 
ahead  of  the  time  the  act  should  go  into  effect.  But 
the  Governor  brushed  away  their  hopes,  and  ilid  it 
with  an  eagle  feather. 


Sau  .Joaquin 


The  honey  interest  of  the  upper 
San  Joaquin  valley  seems  to  be 
Honey.  growing  apacc.  At  a  meeting  of 
beekeepers  held  in  Hanford  last  week  those  present 
reported  that  they  had  produced  in  the  aggregate 
about  sixty  tons  of  extracted  and  seven  tons-of-eomi* 
honey.  Tfiis  was  believed  to  be  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  product  of  the  region,  so  that 
we  have  a  surplus  of  say  10(1  tons  of  honey  from  a 
region  which  is  comparatively  new  to  the  bee  busi- 
ness on  a  commercial  scale.  Ten  carloads  of  honey 
is  quite  an  item  in  a  hard  year,  and  this  is  probably 
not  over  one  per  cent  of  what  could  be  jiroduced  if 
the  interest  "of  the  people  should  incline  that  way 
and  the  market  favor  the  product. 

.j,^^^  S.  A.  liorough  of  Grant  s  Pass, 

Oregon,  writes  us  that   he  has 

Teut. 

been  very  successful  in  killing  the 
green  aphis  on  apple  and  other  trees  by  using  a  tent 
in  which  he  burns  tobacco  stems  and  refuse,  making 
a  dense  smoke  which  kills  all  the  aphides.  He  rigs  a 
pole  to  his  wagon  frame  so  it  can  extend  oblitjuely 
from  the  wagon,  and  from  the  top  of  it  liangs  a  cone- 
shaped  tent  which  is  dropped  over  the  tree.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  use  of  tobacco  smoke  for  aphis 
nor  in  rigging  a  cover  for  a  plant  while  fumigating, 
and  yet  the  method  of  .Mr.  Borough  may  be  suggest- 
ive to  others  who  desire  to  clean  small  trees  of 
apliis  and  other  small  pests.  It  would  not  do  so  well 
for  scale  insects,  except  perhaps  just  at  the  time 
that  the  young  are  rmining  about  before  putting  on 
their  shells. 

„      ,  The  Eastern  people  who  delight  to 

roiiielo  r-     I  e» 

tone  up  their  interior  with  the 
agreeable  acid  of  the  pomelo  or  .so- 
called  "  grape  fruit  "  are  apparently  in  danger  of 
having  to  resort  to  grocery  vinegar  and  other  more 
energetic  sourness.  The  Florida  freeze  has  of  course 
taken  the  pomelo  with  the  rest  of  the  citrus  tribe 
and  how  is  the  Eastern  market  to  be  supplied  ?  A 
correspondent  tif  the  I^edlands  F<ir/.<,  writing  from 
Florida,  says  that  now  is  the  time  for  California  to 
go  in  with  the  pomelo,  and  he  adds:  "  Jn  my  opinion 
California  can  raise  finer  grape  fruit  than  Florida, 
as  your  grape  fruit  would  be  clean.  The  Florida 
grape  fruit  is  apt  to  run  largely  to  russets  and  that 
is  not  as  salable  as  the  bright.-  Very  little  of  the 
grape  fruit  had  been  marketed,  as  it  was  all  bought 
up  by  speculators  and  held  for  higii  prices.  Probably 
about  25,000  boxes  were  frozen.  1  have  just  seen  a 
wire  from  Boston  saying  that  grape  fruit  that  was 
picked  before  the  frost  was  bringing  $8  per  box 
there.  It  will  no  doubt  bring  $10  in  a  few  days,  as 
there  is  not  a  box  left  in  the  State  unfroz(  n."  It  is 
too  bad  we  have  no  considerable  numbei--  of  Ijettring 
pomelo  trees,  and  those  we  have  are  not  of  the  best 
varieties.  It  might  not  be  a  bad  scheme  to  graft  in 
good  varieties  at  once  and  get  fruit  as  soon  as  jiossi- 
ble.     l^robablv  many  will  do  this. 


County  Game 
OrdliiaiK'es. 

visors  tl)  ])ass 
local  needs  of 


.ludge  Dougherty  of  .Sonoma  has 
just  rendered  a  decision  which 
affirms  the  right  of  county  super 
game  ordinances  according  to  the 
their  areas.  The  Sonoma  Super- 
visors passed  an  ordinance  making  it  unlawful  to 
catch  or  kill  any  (ish  in  Russian  river  or  its  tribu- 
taries except  between  .'\])i-il  '.Wth  and  November  1st, 
Ft  was  contended  that  the  T^'gislat  ure  had  no  ])ower 
to  delegate  its  legislative  powers  to  boards  of  super- 
visors to  enable  them  to  pass  such  ordinances,  and 
that,  accordingly,  it  was  unconstitutional.  Numer- 
ous authorities  were  quoted  to  sustain  that  view  of 
the  ca.se.  .Judge  Dougherty,  however,  held  that  the 
Act  is  constitutional.  The  jjowcr  of  the  county  to 
pass  such  laws  is  clear,  he  says.  It  is  a  police 
power  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  State.  This  is  the  first  time  this  question  has 
been  decided  in  the  State,  and  it  is  of  great  interest 
to  sportsmen. 


rrote<'tloii. 


the  late  rain.  Not  a  jjarticle  of  frost  has  as  yet  oc- 
curred in  the  cit  rus  belt,  und  it  is  now  regaideil  as 
too  late  for  danger  from  that  source.  The  Co-o|jer- 
ative  Fruit  Exchanges  claim  to  have  control  of  four 
fifths  of  the  crop,  which  is  estimated  at  tJOOO  to  7000 
carloads,  or  about  2,000,000  boxes.  The  Exchanges 
established  prices  early  in  January,  which  have  not 
been  changed  to  date.  The  quotations  furnished  are 
$l.;)0(rt2,25  per  box  for  Navels,  according  to  quality, 
and  $1.20C<}1.75  for  Seedlings,  delivered  for  cars. 
Mr.  P.  E.  Piatt,  who  is  now  Eastern  agent  for  the 
California  Exchanges,  and  is  stationed  at  Chicago, 
informs  the  Eastern  consumers  that  the  Exchange- 
has  not  made  any  material  advance  in  the  price  of 
California  oranges.  It  would  endeavor  to  hold  prices 
on  such  a  basis  as  to  insure  the  widest  possible  «lis- 
tribution.  This  is  good  jioFicy,  and  it  will  have  a 
good  effect  in  other  years  than  this.  California  or 
anges  never  had  so  good  a-t44»nce  to  make  them 
selves  widely  known  at  the  East. 

cuttip  '^'^  lis  California  has  no  State 
veterinary  system  such  as  is  pro 
vided  in  almost  all  the  Eastern 
.States,  it  is  very  important  that  the  counties  should 
act  in  the  protection  of  their  own  interests.  What 
can  be  done  is  shown  by  the  county  of  Fresno.  T..ast 
week  County  V^eterinary  Inspector  Graham  sub 
mitted  to  the  supervisors  a  full  report  on  the  conta- 
gious diseases  prevalent  among  cattle  and  other  ani- 
mals in  his  section  of  the  San  Joa(|uin  valley.  Dr. 
firaham  has  condemned  anti  destroyed  from  .lanuary 
1,  1894,  to  .January  1.  18!t,'>,  twenty-six  mules  and 
twenty-eight  horses  affected  with  glanders.  Several 
cases  of  lumpy  jaw  have  come  to  his  notice  within 
the  past  year.  Stringent  measures  are  recom 
mended  against  the  sale  of  meat  or  milk  from  ani 
mals  atHictetl  with  this  disease  and  with  consumj) 
tion.  Splenic  fever,  or  anthrax,  is  another  disease 
mentioned.  Dairymen  and  cattlemen  lose  a  large 
number  of  cattle  every  year  by  this  plague.  He  esti 
mates  that  1800  head  of  cattle  have  died  of  this 
disease  during  the  season  of  1894.  Seven  miles 
southwest  of  l"'resno  nineteen  dairy  cows  died  of  the 
disease  in  August  last.  He  found  dead  cattle  and 
horses  lying  all  over  the  affected  district,  polluting 
the  air  and  .scattering  the  germs  of  disease.  No 
measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  spread. 
There  are  several  well-authenticated  cases  in  this 
County,  the  doctor  adds,  of  people  becoming  inocu- 
lated. He  concludes:  When  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
law  is  invoked  to  compel  owners  to  destroy  at  onoe 
the  carcasses  of  the  animals  that  have  died  of  the 
disease  and  make  it  a  penal  offense  to  sell  infected 
meat  and  dairy  products,  then  one  step  will  have 
been  taken  in  the  right  direction." 


Cure  Ki>oil 


Hraiiici* 
.lloveiiiriit. 


The  most  inlen.se  activity  now 
rules  in  the  orange  districts  of  the 
South.  The  recent  heavy  rains 
almost  entirely  suspended  shipments,  as  the  ground 
was  too  wet,  to  ullow  teams  to  go  into  the  orchards, 
fiut  the  delay  was  all  the  liet  ter  for  the  fruit,  as  it 
gave  moro.  time  to  ripen.  Orange  jjicking  has  been 
resumed  all  over  southern  Califoi'iiia  within  the  past 
few  days,  and  many  carloads  of  fruit  will  be  moving 
by  the  end  of  the  week.  Reliable  reports  from  all 
districts  say  the  crop  was  never  in  better  coadition, 
none  of  the  fruit  being  ripe  enough  to  be  injured  by 


The  I'ure  Food  Show  opened  at 
the  Pavilion  in  this  city  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week  and  already  its 
success  is  assured.  The  cxhil>its.  which  include  a 
wide  range  of  food  articles,  are  higli-class  and  are 
beautifully  displayed.  A  consjjicuous  feature  of  the 
show  is  the  exhibit  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, from  which  dried  fruits  properly  cooked  are 
given  free  t<i  all  who  will  partake.  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
lectures  on  cooking,  given  in  connection  with  the 
Show,  are  attracting  crowds  of  women  and  iiromise 
Ut  bo  a  prime  attraction  throughout  the  fair.  Her 
discourses  are  of  a  practical  sort  and  arc  illustrated 
by  actual  cooking  o))erations  carried  on  upon  the 
stage.  The  .Show  will  continue  until  the  middle  of 
February. 

Gleaninj^s. 

Tiii  iii;  Is  u  i-aiiiic  iy  airitation  on  just  now  ut  Aiihuni. 

S.ws  the  (^'olusa  "  No  man  should  plant  an  oivharit  of 

any  kind  unless  ho  intenils  to  ^'wo  it  proper  <-ai'e.  An  oi'chiird 
of  Ill-kept,  scrubby  trees  is  not  only  iinproli table  in  Itself,  bul 
an  eyesore  to  a  thrifty  i-omniunity,  as  well  as  a  sluinlliifr  men- 
ace to  other  and  better  orchards.  It  does  not  take  loofj  for 
the  pests  of  Olio  iiejrleeted  ori'tiard  to  seed  the  whole  neifrh- 
borhood."' 

TiiK  towns  in  the  noifjhborhood  of  Saeratuento  into  which 
have  jxiuri'd  Die  vagrants  who  were  i-eeently  driven  from  llie 
tirst-naiiu-d,  ai-e  eoiuplaiiiiiif;  bitterly.  A  Dixon  corres|)i)mlenl 
says:  ••  llubos  are  now  nuniernus  here,  sini'e  the  e.xixlus  from 
Saeraiiieiito.  C)f  course  we  are  poorly  preimred  to  feed  them 
and  [jowerless  to  resist  their  intrusion,  and  thus  the  opulent 
city  has  .sliifted  its  biii'deii  to  the  shouliiers  of  our  alivady 
overtaxed  country." 

Sa vs  the  Kern  Co.  Kilnt:  It  has  lieen  diseovereil  that  the 
jumping  bean,  which  has  i-eceiitly  become  such  a  fad  and  is 
lieing  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico  in  large 
iiuantilies,  iiuiy  become  a  source  of  .serious  trouble  to  our 
faranws.  The  '•  jumping"  i.s  the  work  of  the  larva>  of  a  small 
moth  eonfined  in  the  bean.  When  this  moth  becomes  liber- 
ated, it  rapiilly  increjises  ami  is  e^speeially  destructive  to 
frtiit  trees. 

H.WFOnn  .liiiinial:  The  Horlli-ultural  Commissioner  of  this 
county,  Mr.  Motheral,  last  week  requested  the  Board  of 
Supervi.soi-s  to jMss  an  onllnaiice  making  the  destruction  of 
linnets  compulsory  on  the  agricult  urists  of  Kings  county.  He 
infoniis  us  that,  u|X)n  exaiuining  liis  orchard  recently,  he 
found  Uie  ground  beneath  liis  apricot  trees  lall  except  the 
Uoyali  and  white  nectai'ine  ti-ees,  strewn  thickly  with  buds, 
peeked  off  by  a  Hock  of  linnets.  The  reasim  the  bird.s  do  noi 
do  the  same  with  the  buds  of  the  Koyal  'cot  is  because  Ibejr 
are  more  bitter  to  the  taste. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

'I'Ihm-c  has  roiru:  a  suddrii  .sliiTiiif?  of  the;  l)l()u(l  of  Sail  Fi'aii- 
cisfo  in  I'omiecl  ion  with  the  in'oject  for  an  independent  railroad 
IhrnuBh  the  San  .loa(iuin  valley.  Mr.  CUuis  Spreckel.s  has 
.subscribed  half  a  million  dollars  toward  the  enterprise;  two  of 
his  .SOILS  have  snbscribcd  one  hundred  thonsand  dollars  oaeh ; 
others  have  snhscribed  enough  to  bring  the  total  up  to  a  mil- 
lion dillars ;  and  other  .subseriptions  already  pledged  will  in- 
crease the  fund  to  two  millions  or  more.  Such  a  display 
of  spirit  has  not  hitherto  been  seen  here;  and  it  is  a<-cepted 
by  everybody  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  tin;  career  of 
San  [•"'rancisco  and  of  California. 

An  independent  railroad  through  the  San  .)oa(iuin  valley 
has  been  talked  about  in  a  vague  way  time  out  of  mind,  but  it 
was  first  given  the  character  of  a  definite  project  something 
less  than  two  years  ago  by  the  local  organization  of  merchants 
known  as  the  Traftic.  Association.  They  estimated  that  it 
would  cost  six  millions  of  dollars  to  build  a  road  from  this 
city  to  Bakers tield  and  properly  eijuip  it;  and  undertook  to 
raise  three  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  dollars  by  sub.scription 
as  »  basis  for  afi  i.ssue  of  bonds,  from  the  sale  of  which  they 
proposed  to  build  the  road.  Evidently,  the  people  had  small 
confidence  in  the  scheme  of  the  Traffic  Asso'-iation,  for  a  can- 
vass of  the  city  yielded  pledges  aggregating  barel.v  one  hun- 
di-ed  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  t'orcseeing  the  collapse  of 
the  project  unless  it  coulil  find  stronger  leadership,  the  presi- 
dent of  tlieTraflfic  Association  ten  days  ag  j  called  a  meeting  of 
large  holders  of  real  estate  and  ]>ut  the  facts  of  the  case  before 
t  hem.  The  resttl t  -was-  t;ti-e-;tppr)i n ttnen-tr-frf  a  committee  of 
I  welve,  with  Mr.  Spreokels  as  chairman,  to  take  the  project 
i|f  the  hands  of  the  Traftic  As.sociation,  to  consider  its  merits 
j.s  related  to  the  interests  of  the  city  and  State  and  (in  case 
of  its  adoption)  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  carrying  it  into 
i:\ecution.  It  did  not  require  much  study  of  the  situation  to 
(•orivince  all  the  members  of  the  committee  tliat  tiie  projected 
road  was  a  vital  necessity.  Mr,  Spreckels  iu  particidar  was 
impressed  profoundly  with  the  fact  that  the  future  of  San 
I'Vancisco  re'iuired  this  road;  and  with  characteristic  prompt- 
ness he  announi^ed  tluit  for  liimsolf  and  his  sons  he  would 
subscribe  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

'I'll is  act  gave  the  projci-t  what  it  has  all  along  wanted, 
a  (h'linilc  and  strong  leadership.  There  was  iinnn-dialc 
cut  li  iisiasni  foi- i  t ;  and  it  was  resol  ved  to  raise  two  inillious 
a  111  put  the  work  through  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
.\t  torneys  were  instructed  to  draw  u|i  the  necessary  papers  at 
once,  and  when  these  were  submitted  to  the  committee  on 
Monday  afternoon  ol  this  wiiek  those  |ii'i'sent— sixteen  pei'- 
sons  |)i-ompt.ly  subsi  ribed  Ihi'  am  IU II t  siil  cij  above— $1,0:^0,- 
iioi),  'I'hus  more  than  half  flic  niiiicy  rci|nired  has  been 
raised  before  I  he  list  s  have  bi'i'ii  cir.-ul  it  I'd,  ami  there  is  no 
manncror  d  mht  thai  the  balance;  will  proiu|illy  be  forth- 
<'oniing,  Mr,  Spreckels  -whost' ent  husiasm  for  the  project  has 
I'eached  a  white  heat— declares  that  not  two  milliohs  but  four 
nnllions  will  be  raised;  that  the  eiuntry  will  bs  asked  to 
give  rights  of  wa.v  and  station  "grounds  ;  that  the  road  will  be 
built  at  once  and  for  cash  without  any  b  ithcr  about  bonds. 
Since  Mr.  Spreckels  is  known  as  a  m  in  wli  >  nuans  what  he 
sa.vs,  and  since  he  is  quite  able  to  build  the  road  alone  three 
times  over  if  it  suited  his  purp)ses,  his  assertions  are  ac- 
cepted as  of  absolute  authority.  Nobody  doubts,  in  fact,  that 
t he  thing  will  be  done  acording  to  program  ne;  and  alrcad.v 
the  elfcct  up )n  the  spirit  of  the  city  is  mmife'St.  The  people 
and  the  newspapers  are  talking  about  a  "New  San  Francisco,'' 
iu  which  the  old  timidity  and  lethargy  are  to  be  succeeded  by 
business  coui-agc  and  energy  and  a  new  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  relationship  of  the  city  to  the  State. 


We  shall  11)1  attempt  to  state  the  arguments  iu  suiiport  of 
this  railroad  projei-t,  lor  all  the  pages  of  the  Rukai,  would  not 
affiu'd  spai-e  en  )ugh  for  their  spreading  forth.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  t  raftic  of  t  he  great  valley  has  been  absolutely 
dominated  by  a  single  railroad  company  whose  effort  has 
been  to  get  rnmi  the  country  every  possible  dollar.  There 
has  been  no  large-minded  co-operation  with  the  r)eople,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  persistent  operation  of  an  exacting 
policy  looking  to  the  maximum  immediate  gain.  By  an  arbi- 
trarv  arrangement  of  rates,  the  trallic  of  the  country  has 
largely  been  forced  into  artilicial  channels  that  the  railroad 
might  have  the  "long-haul"  from  Chicago  instead  of  the 
"short-haul"  from  San  Krancisi-o.  C)ther  exactions  in  the 
same  spii'it  have  made  such  a  burden  for  the  people  that  it 
has  become  intolerable.  Naturally,  the  country  has 
languished.  In  spite  of  its  incomparable!  advantages  of  cli- 
mate, soil  and  i)roximity  to  the  sea,  it  has  made  relatively 
small  progress,  tinder  the  recent  hard  conditions,  a  large 
p  'oixjrtion  of  the  peo|)le  are  growing  actually  poorer. 

These  facts  have,  of  (bourse,  been  reflected  in  the  dullness 
of  trade  and  in  general  stagnation  at  San  Francisco; 
but  the  city  has  been  slow  to  conceive  the  situation  and  still 
slower  to  act.  Her  business  methods,  formed  in  other  times, 
have  not  been  adapted  to  aggressive  courses.  Her  wealth, 
achieved  largely  in  speculative  fields,  has  lai'ked  the  guidance 
of  trained  business  intelligence.  Her  most  potent  men  have 
been  in  alliane-e  with  the  transportation  monopoly.  Circum- 
stances, not  very  credital)le  it  must  be  confessed,  have  hin- 
dered the  up  growth  here  of  anything  like  a  .system  of  public- 
spirited  leadership. 

For  twenty-Jive  years  there  has  been  nobody  iu  whom  has 
been  combined  the  will  and  the  strength  to  connnand  the  re- 
sources of  San  Framnsco  in  the  cause  of  her  emancipation,  and 
to  use  them  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  natural  relation- 
ship between  her  and  the  productive  regions  im- 
mediately about  her.  It  appears  now  as  if  the  great 
need  had  at  last  found  the  man  in  Mr.  Spreckels. 
lie    has    magniticent   capacities  trained   in    large  afl'airs; 


he  has  the  prestige  of  great  business  success ;  he  has 
vast  personal  wealth ;  and- apparently  he  has  that  which  is 
needed  to  give  to  those  resources  great  potentiality,  namely,  a 
high  spirit  of  resolution.  Talking  with  a  reporter  on  Satur- 
day, he  said  :  "  /  Kin  ivrtl  ntimtjli  nil  hi  i/n  in  /Cin  u/i"  (iml  lioi.  (If 
well  (IX  llir  hUiniiriir  W'illiniii.  Iiiil  imi  Inniii  ixiii  S  in  /■'riliiciiici) 
(lllll  ( '(llifiilll  ill .  Iliir  I  iiirilll  III  II  lllilill.  I  irillll  In  sir  llic  cil  II 
(iiiilSliili  iiruspiriinil  iiiii  icilliim  In  iln  iiiij  juirl  In  llinl  end." 
Great  things  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  leadership 
of  a  man  who  can  thus  speak,  it  will  be  a  leadership  not  of 
sentimental  and  open-hand  benefii-ence,  but  a  sort  which 
will  quicken  the  courage,  inspire  the  resolution  ami  stimulate 
the  energies  of  the  city.  It  is  not  what-  Mr.  Spreckels  will  do 
f  ir  San  Francisco,  but  what  he  will  help  San  Franci.sco  do  for 
hei'self,  that  will  count.  His  leadership  will  mean  the  throw- 
ing off  of  conservatism;  it  will  mean  a  union  and  an 
energy  of  forces  wholly  unprecedented  in  California;  it  will 
niean  a  new  spirit  ami  an  unexampled  progress.  The  move- 
ment will  not  stop  with  the  San  .foaquin  valley  road.  To  the 
north,  to  the  east,  to  the  .south  there  are  other  fields  equally 
inviting  and  to  them  in  turn  must  be  directed  the  energies 
which  just  now  are  centered  in  the  San  .loaquin. 


A  significant  advantage  of  the  San  Fran(;isco-Bakerstield 
road  will  be  in  the  circ-umstances  of  its  construction.  It  will, 
Mr.  Spreckels  declares,  bo  built  for  cash;  it  will  be  built  at  a 
t;imc  when  all  the  elements  of  cost— rails,  ties,  teams,  labor, 
equipment  —are  at  low-water  nuirk  ;  it  will  be  the  property  of 
San  Francisco  and  for  use  as  a  weapon  of  defense.  It  is  de- 
clared that,  when  finished,  it  will  represent  an  investment  of 
about  *l.\Oi)0  per  mile,  or  a  total  of  *ii,0l)l),01)l).  A  fair  profit  on 
this  investment  will  be  six  per  cent  per  annum;  and  it  is 
planned  to  operate  the  road  on  that  basis.  Thi.s,  so  it  is  said, 
will  call  for  gross  annual  earnings  of  $1000  per  mile,  or 
f  1,(11)1), 01)0  for  the  whole  line.  Now,  the  Southern  Pacittc  line 
through  the  San  .)oa((viiii  valley  is,  it  is  declared,  capitalized 
at  upwards  of  ninety  tliousand  liollai's  per  mile,  while  its 
annual  gross  earnings  are  approximately  1i;S,500,000.  These  are 
the  Hgiires  given  by  the  Traftic  Association,  and  we  quote 
them  without  vei'ilication. 

The  policy  of  the  S  iuthcrii  I'.icitic  in  tin;  San  .loaiiuiii  is 
easily  understood.  The  company  has  a  vast  mileage,  much  of 
which  is  through  unproductive  country.  Its  construction  was 
in  times  when  the  cost  was  vastly  greater  than  now.  Injoc- 
I  i  nns  of  water  and  fraud  and  blunders  have  vastly  expanded 
the  capitalization  upon  which  it  must  earn  dividends;  its  man- 
agement is  absurdl.v  expensive:  itssystemof  political  domina- 
tion is  another  item  of  large  cost.  To  find  the  funds  to  support 
this  system  has  called  for  severe  exactiems  in  every  depart- 
ment and  the  screws  have  been  turned  on  hard,  especially  in 
rich  sections  like  the  San  Joaquin,  wherein  the  absence  of 
competition,  the  people  have  been  helpless.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  road  like  that  now  projected,  built  in  economical  times 
for  cash  and  operated  upon  business  principles,  can  serve  the 
country  and  still  find  a  rcasonaole  profit  under  a  system  of 
charges  am»zingly  small  as  compared  with  those  the  people 
are  now  rc(iuired  to  pa.v. 


Another  fact  which  gives  inspiration  to  the  talk  of  a  "New 
San  Francisco"  is  that  the  United  States  Senate  has  just 
passed  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill  by  a  vote  of  .31  to  21.  The 
measure  now  goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  canal  project  is  presumpti  vel.v  in  greater  favor  than  in  the 
Senate.  The  obstacles  which  the  bill  is  likely  to  meet  are  not 
those  of  oiiposition  to  the  project  itself,  but  of  objection  to  the 
particular  scheme  of  Senator  Morgan,  which  has  been  many 
times  outlined  in  the  Ruh.^i.,  This  scheme  provides  for  the 
organization  of  a  canal  company  to  succeed  to  all  the  rights, 
interests,  eti;.,  of  the  existing  Maritime  Canal  Co.  The  capi- 
tal stock  is  fixed  at  $100,000,000.  Of  this  amount  $70,000,000  is 
to  go  to  the  United  States  as  paid-up  stock.  To  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  :St>,000,000  of  the  stock  must  be  given  for 
the  concessions,  and  i!l,. 500,000  to  the  Government  of  Costa 
Rica.  To  extinguish  all  issues  of  stock  or  bonds  heretofore 
made  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  new  stock  is  to  be  is- 
sued to  the  compan.v  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  .?7,000,000 ; 
and  as  the  new  stock  shall  be  issued,  the  old  stock  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  be  canceled.  The  seventy  millions  of  stock  to  the 
United  States  is  to  be  issued  in  consideration  for  its  guaranty 
of  the  bonds  of  the  company.  Ten  of  the  fifteen  directors  of 
the  company  are  to  be  ap^winted  by  the  United  States, 
through  nomination  by  the  President  and  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  Objection  in  the  House  is  likely  to 
be  based  upon  unwillingness  to  any  plan  which— as  this 
does — would  involve  the  Government  in  a  i)artnership  arrange- 
ment. 

Upon  considerations  whiili  it  has  numy  times  stated, 
the  lii'HA  1.  .sympathizes  with  tin;  objection,  believing  that  it 
would  be  a  grave  blunder  to  involve  the  (Joverninent  in  a 
bargain  which  in  itself  would  negative  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant advantages  of  the  projected  work.  We  would  like  to 
see  the  canal  put  through  as  a  national  work,  and,  when 
finished,  operated  by  the  (iovernment  for  the  national  ad- 
vantage. This,  we  believe,  (;annot  be  done  under  the  plan 
proposed  in  the  Morgan  bill.  Furthermore,  a  partnership 
arrangement  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  Congressional  jobbei-y,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad.  From  what  we  can  learn  of  the  senti- 
ment prevailing  in  the  House  of  Uepi-esentatives,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  Morgan  bill  will  be  a(;cepted,  but  that  an- 
other and  better  measure  will  be  substituted  for  it.  The 
danger  is  iu  the  shortness  of  the  time  between  now  and  the 
death  of  the  present  Congress.  There  is,  we  fear,  hardly 
time  enough  befoi'c  March  4th  for  the  House  to  amend 
and  pass  the  Canal  bill  and  for  its  I'econsideration  by 
the  Senate — especially  since  the  Administration  will  throw 
every  iwssible  obstacle  iu  its  way.  That  Mr.  Cleveland 
sliould  be  so  dead-set  against  the  canal  project  is  only  compre- 
hensible ujxin  the  theory  that  the  financial  powers  of  New 


York  —  whose  judgments  he  persistently  reflects  —  do  not 
want  it. 

The  breakdown  of  the  financial  plan  suggested  by  Secri;tary 
Carlisle,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  Annual  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  is  complete,  and  all  efforts  to  revive  it  have 
been  abandoned.  In  a  special  message  to  Congress  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  Mr.  Cleveland  calls  fresh  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury,  confesses  the  failure  of  the  policy 
by  which  he  has  within  the  past  twelve  months  added  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  interest-bearing  debt,  and 
calls  upon  Congress  to  provide  some  way  to  maintain  the 
ability  of  the  (iovernment  to  meet  its  obligations  in  gold.  To 
meet  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  situation,  he  recom- 
mends that  Congress  authorize  a  gold  loan  at  ;i  per  cent 
running  fifty  years — sufficient  in  amount  to  retire  the  Treas- 
ury notes,  of  which  there  are  t!.5()0,000,000  outstanding. 
He  says : 

Tliese  l)ouds  uniicr  cxistiDK  laws  coukl  he  deposited  b.v  natiouai 
banks  as  security  for  circulation,  and  such  t)anks  sliould  be  allowed 
to  issue  circulation  up  to  Ihc  face  value  of  these  or  any  other  bonds 
so  deposited,  except  bonds  outstanding  lieariug  two  per  cent  inter- 
est and  which  will  sell  in  the  market  at  less  than  par,  Natiouai 
banks  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  out  circulating  notes  of  less 
denomination  than  $10,  and  when  such  as  are  now  outstandiuK  reach 
the  treasury,  except  for  redemption  and  rctiremout,  they  should  be 
cancelled  and  notes  of  the  denomination  of  $10  and  upward  issued  in 
their  stead.  Silver  certificates  of  the  denomination  of  $10  and  up- 
ward should  be  replaced  by  certificates  of  denominations  under  $10, 
As  a  constant  means  tor  the  maintenance  of  a  reasonable  supply  of 
^'otd  in  the  Treasury  our  duties  on  imports  should  be  paid  in  ^'old. 
allowing  all  other  dues  of  the  (iovernment  to  be  paid  in  iiiiy  oflu'r 
form  (if  money. 

The  Rrii.vL  must  confess  its  inability  to  comprehend  just 
what  the  President  means.  We  gather,  however,  that  he 
proposes  to  exchange  a  Government  obligation  which  bears  no 
interest  to  one  which  bears  three  per  cent— which  would  no 
doubt  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  money-dealing 
interests  which  speak  through  Wall  street.  If  by  such 
a  change,  even  at  such  manifest  cost,  our  Government 
might  sto))  the  ruinous  course  of  the  silver  discount,  it  would 
l)erhaps  he  wise ;  but  this  is  not  Mr.  Cleveland's  idea.  He 
goes  no  further  than  to  urge  the  maintenance  of  gold  pay- 
ments, api>arcntly  blind  to  the  fact  that  this  does  not  touch 
the  vital  part  of  the  great  financial  question.  The  persisten(;e 
with  whi<'h  he  ignores  the  central  and  vital  point  in  this 
matter  is  irritating  to  the  last  degree.  The  Ruu.vt.  has  all 
along,  in  spite  of  his  blunders  and  his  failure  to  meet  his 
promises,  declared  its  faith  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  good  inten- 
tions; we  still  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  repress  the  judgment  that  in  .some  things  he  is  a 
densely  stupid  man.  Evidently  no  help  is  to  be  had  from  him 
in  the"  financial  problems  which  confront  the  country. 

However,  because  Mr.  Cleveland  persistently  ignores 
the  most  significant  fact  in  the  whole  financial  question  does 
not  prevent  its  recognition  by  other  persons.  More  and  more 
it  is  becoming  evident  that  tiie  country  at  large  has  a  true 
conception  of  the  principle  of  the  silver  discount — a  conception 
not  only  true,  but  so  profound  that  no  such  device  as  Mr. 
Cleveland  proiwses  will  be  satisfactory.  Even  those  who  do 
not  profess  to  any  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject  are  com- 
ing to  understand  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  silver  means 
an  advance  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  that  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  this  fact  is  the  reduced  value  of  everything  else  in 
comparison  with  gold.  They  are  beginning  to  .see  also  the  in- 
justice involved  in  the  single  gold  standard  under  the  steady 
accretion  in  the  value  of  gold.  And  wherever  those  facts  are 
perceived  they  profoundly  stimulate  the  sentiment  for  bi- 
metallism. Ml'.  Albert  Shaw,  the  widely-known  writer,  as- 
serted recently,  after  a  visit  to  Washington,  that  there  was 
manifest  in  that  great  political  center  a  marked  advaiuie  in 
the  V)i-metallist  movement.  There  is  now  on  in  the  neighl)oring 
State  of  Oregon  a  bitter  Senatorial  contest,  opposition  to  the 
candidate;  presumptive  being  based  upon  his  record  as  a  gold 
monometallist.  In  our  own  State  it  is  plainl.y  to  be  seen  that 
the  bi-metallic  idea  steadily  gains  ground.  If  in  the  Presi- 
dential office  there  were  a  man  capable  of  seeing  the  subject 
in  all  its  relations,  there  would  be  reasonable  hope  of  getting 
out  of  the  mire  within  the  next  year  or  two,  but,  as  it  is,  we 
have  small  hopes  of  relief  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  danger 
is  that,  under  the  irritation  of  delay,  political  prudence  will 
be  thrown  to  the  winds  and  that  silver  monometallism  -which 
is  even  worse  than  gold  monometallism — will  be  forced  upon 
the  country. 

The  Frrc  Press  of  last  week  publishes  a  list  of  the  principal 
products  and  the  amounts  thereof  that  were  raised  in  Ventura 
county  during  the  past  year,  from  which  the  following  is 
taken:  "Only  a  small  acreage  planted  to  beans  returned 
anything  like  a  full  crop.  Barley  was  comparatively  a  failure. 
In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  list  does  not  include 
many  products  that  were  shipped  in  small  quantities,  the 
showing  is  quite  creditable  for  a  dry  year.  Total  amount  of 
beans  shipped,  21,487,020  pounds;  total  amount  of  dried  ruit, 
944, IIS.S  pounds ;  total  amount  of  green  fruit  shipped,  81!),(i4,5 
pounds;  total  amount  of  nuts  shipped,  440,8.52  pounds;  oranges 
and  lemons  shipped,  2ii,02H  boxes ;  cm-n,  barley  and  honey 
shipped.  7,08(),417  pounds. 


OuANUK  GKowKKs  of  .southcrn  California  have  decided  to 
hold  a  citrus  fair  at  Los  Angeles  in  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary. Noting  this  fact,  the  Riverside  I'rens  says:  "  With  Mr. 
Naftzger  as  president,  Mr.  Wiggins  as  superintendent,  and 
Mr.  Backus  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  pre- 
mium list  and  to  select  judges,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
more  that  could  be  done  to  make  the  project  popular  and  win 
success.  The  feeling  of  those  present  at  a  meeting  held  re- 
cently seemed  to  be  that  it  would  be  practically  an  exhibition 
of  the  Fruit  Exchanges  of  southern  Califoi'iiia,  and  that  it 
would  help  to  advertise  and  strengthen  the  co-operative  move- 
ment of  the  growers." 


Tun  largest  apricot  tree  in  the  orchard  of  the  (ilovernment 
Experiment  Station  at  Paso  Robles  is  a  five-year-old  "Smith's 
Triumph,"  a  Vacaville  seedling,  whose  branches  spread  over 
a  circle  nine  or  ten  feet  across. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
January  30,  1895.  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expres.sly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFOUNIA 
STATIONS. 

lal  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

■:iilRaln- 

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

.22 

28.82 

35.06 

21.82 

54 

32 

Red  Bluff  

22. SO 

14.45 

15.76 

54 

30 

Sacramento  

19.70 

9.19 

11.39 

&4 

32 

San  Francisco 

19.06 

18.81 

14.16 

64 

38 

8.79 

3  66 

6.80 

53 

30 

Los  Angoles  

Ifi 

11.18 

5.32 

11.28 

64 

.36 

San  Diego 

14 

0.58 

3.22 

3.35 

62 

36 

Yuma  

2  97 

1.42 

2.16 

66 

36 

Removing  Warts  from  Cows'  Teats. 


To  THE  Editor:— We  have  a  maiden  heifer  Just  due  to 
calve,  and  on  the  "  near"  hiud  teal  there  is  a  large  wart,  or 
what  looks  like  a  wart,  which  I  am  afraid  will  give  us  trouble 
when  wo  have  to  milk  her.  I  believe  it  is  very  likely  to  bleed 
and  also  imike  her  kick,  and  should  like  your  advice  on  the 
subject  as  to  the  policy  of  trying  to  remove  it,  and  if  so,  how. 

Penryu,  Cal.  "  Frank  Bcdoett. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELEY. 

Get  the  best  horseman  in  the  vicinity  to  use  a  i^ood 
sharp  knife,  and  have  an  iron  red  hot.  Cut  off  the 
growili  deep  onouyh  to  get  all  the  roots.  If  it  bleeds 
much  apply  the  hot  iron. 

Another  way  is  to  rub  once  daily  over  the  growth 
nitrate  of  silver;  in  about  one  week  the  wart  will 
dry  up  and  drop  off. 

Ano  herwuyis  to  g(>t  a  rubber  band,  stretch  it 
and  placi;  it  ti;/htly  around  the  base  of  the  growth. 
Ill  three  days  it  will  drop  off  without  losing  one  drop 
of  blood. 

Another  way  is  to  powder  on  the  following:  Sul- 
phate iron,  one-half  ounce;  sulphate  copper,  one-half 
ounce;  Monsfll's  iron  salt,  one  ounce. 

I  ijrofcr  the  knife  and  hot  iron,  but  advise  to  let 
the  wart  entirely  alone  until  after  calving,  as  any 
undue  excitement  is  bound  to  cause  abortion. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creeley,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


Future  of  the  Horse  Industry. 


A  special  report  pn^pan-d  and  issued  in  Massa- 
chusetts declares  that  the  future  of  the  horse  trade 
contains  more  of  promise  than  it  has  at  any  time 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  that  there  are  reas- 
ons for  the  belief  that  18!)4  will  see  the  beginning  of 
a  decided  improvement  and  a  material  appreciation 
in  values.  The  report  continues  in  tliis  wise: 
"  Breeding  has  been  largely  overdone,  and  throuijh- 
out  the  United  States  generally  it  has  been  largely 
abandoned  during  the  hist  year  and  a  half.  Depreci- 
ation in  Slime  States  amounts  to  twenty-five  or  fifty 
per  Cent  compared  with  two  years  ago,  so  far  as  the 
cheaper  class  of  horses  is  concerned.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago  the  census  of  horses  is  a  full  one. 
Quality  ha-  sharply  deteriorated  during  the  last 
tliree  years,  leaving  a  surplus  of  poor  horseflesh  and 
a  dearth  of  good  ones.  While  markets  are  glutted 
with  cheap  horses,  there  is  a  ready  outlet  for  first- 
class  animals  at  prices  ainrnt  as  high  as  at  any  time 
in  years.  In  many  States  there  is  an  absolute 
scarcity  of  heavy  draft  animals  and  choice  drivers. 
Abandonment  of  the  horse  industry  in  hundreds  of 
communities  may  mean  a  shortened  supply  to  fill  a 
demand  which  will  spring  up  with  the  revival  of 
business  activity.  To  a  great  extent  the  way  out 
may  be  found  in  breeding  better  horses.  The  im- 
provement in  the  foreign  demand  is  encouraging, 
but  this  is  confined  to  the  best  grades."  It  is  alleged 
that  the  report  above  referred  to  has  been  carefully 
compiled,  and  therefore  the  findings  quoted  may  be 
relied  on  by  breeders  generally. 

TnEOroville  /?f(/f»ff,r  says :  G.  B.  Springer  has  seven  olive 
trees  in  bearing;  of  these  one  is  twelve  years  old  and  the 
others  younger  trees  which  bore  this  season  about  a  gallon 
apiece.  His  family  consumed  and  gave  away  several  gallons 
of  the  olives  and  then  he  sold  enough  to  come  to  $23.25  at  85 
cents  a  gallon.  Estimating  four  gallons  consumed  and  given 
away  would  leave  about  t  .venty-eight  gallons  for  the  largo 
Mission.  He  will  plant  this  season  fifty  additional  trees,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  best  budded  varieties.  His  first  olives 
were  picked  on  November  1st  and  the  first  ones  .sold  on 
November  14th.  The  profit  from  the  twelve-year-old  tree 
was  about  $28.  *  ♦  «  Geo.  LaRose  has  been  experimenting 
In  pickling  olives  for  the  last  four  years  and  says  the  great 
mistake  that  most  growers  make  is  in  putting  the  olives  into 
brine  too  strong  after  taking  them  out  of  the  lye.  They 
nhould  be  placed  at  first  in  a  weak  brine  and  then  a  week 
Im^T  m  n  still  «t.  L'l-i   Ily.|..ill^.  jlijs  K,,.  ,,|ivcs  will 

IfPt-p  ill  trovil  ciHiililinu  fyr  many  nioutUii. 


The  Proposition  for  an  Export  Bounty. 


For  some  time  past  the  project  of  an  export 
bounty  has  been  energetically  agitated  in  this  State 
and  elsewhere  by  Mr.  David  Lut)in,  a  well-known 
merchant  of  Sacramento.  Although  frequently  in- 
vited to  do  so,  the  Rural  Pres8  has  never  taken  up 
this  subject  because  its  discussion  in  detail  would  in- 
volve an  amount  of  labor  and  of  space  which  we  have 
thought  might  better  be  devoted  to  other  things. 
The  practical  answ(>r  to  the  plan  as  offered  by  Mr. 
Lubin  is  that  it  has  been  tried  in  other  countries  and 
discarded.  Again,  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea  in 
this  country,  having  been  proposed  and  discussed 
elaborately  so  long  as  ten  years  ago  hy  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mills.  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Mills  "^to  Mr.  Stan- 
ford, when  the  latter  had  just  entered  upon  his 
office  of  United  States  Senator,  remains  at  once  the 
clearest  and  briefest  exposition  of  this  idea  from  the 
affirmative  side;  and  since  the  subject  is  now  freshly 
before  the  public,  we  give  the  letter  in  full: 

Sax  Francisco,  July  22,  1885. 

Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  San  Francinco.  Cal. — Dear  Sir  : 
The  policy  of  protection  is  only  partial  in  its  operation  and 
divides  industry  into  two  classes,  to  wit:  protected  and  un- 
protected products. 

The  industry  engaged  in  producing  unprotected  commodities 
pays  protected  price  for  all  it  purchases  to  the  protected  side. 
It  sells  its  product  in  an  unprotected  market.  To  illustrate: 
The  farmer  buys  a  plow,  his  clothes,  his  sugar  and  other 
articles  at  protected  prices.  He  .sells  his  wheat  at  a  market 
rate  determined  by  the  consumption  of  breadstufls  through- 
out the  world,  and  therefore  receives  an  unprotected  price. 
Your  familiarity  with  this  fundamental  principle  absolves  me 
from  further  presentation. 

Now  to  the  second  step:  The  tariff  produces  a  surplus  rev- 
enue, and  the  problem  relating  to  its  distribution  is  before 
the  nation.  Because  of  this  surplus  bad  schemesare  projected, 
such  as  the  River  Improvement  Bill,  which  appropriKted 
?18,000,000  to  be  wasted  and  squandered  in  the  improvement 
of  the  levees  along  the  Mississippi. 

To  distribute  this,  I  propose  an  export  premium  on  cotton, 
wheat  and  corn,  the  three  staples  of  export.  Suppose  the  Gov- 
ernment should  give  an  export  premium  of  two  dollars  per  ton 
on  wheat  out  of  this  surplus  revenue.  California  exports 
about  one  million  of  tons  per  annum.  This  would  give  to  the 
California  exporter  two  millions  of  dollars.  Mr.  Flood  is  en- 
gaged in  exportation.  Suppose  he  desires  to  export  two 
hundred  thousand  tons.  At  $2  per  ton  the  Government  would 
owe  him  -5400,000— a  handsome  profit  on  a  year's  transaction. 
He  could  therefore  afford  to  pay  the  producer  the  full  rate 
obtained  for  the  sale  of  the  wheat  and  depend  upon  the  export 
premium  for  his  profit.  This  would  stimulate  export,  because 
exporters  would  find  foreign  marke's  and  by  their  enterprise 
introduce  American  broadstuffs  among  the  rice-consuming 
populations  of  the  world,  the  export  premium  acting  as  a 
subsidy  to  induce  the  broadest-  enterprise.  I  would  propose  a 
further  export  premium  of  $2  per  bale  on  cotton.  The  State 
of  Texas  produces  about  one  million  of  bales  per  annum.  This 
would  give  to  the  exporter  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  by  the 
process  already  noted  would  distribute  that  82,000,000  as  a 
subsidy  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Like- 
wise, T  would  give  one  dollar  per  ton  export  premium  on  corn. 
In  this  way  the  unprotected  industries  of  America  would 
derive  a  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  tariff  established  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturing  industries.  The  effect  Would  be  to 
balance  up  the  benefits,  produce  a  perfect  repose  of  the  sys- 
tem, reinforce  the  protection  side  of  the  question,  satisfy  the 
unprotected  interests  and  affect  an  equitable  distribution  of 
the  surplus  revenue.  It  would  be  popular  with  the  agri- 
cultural interests,  especially  the  cotton  interests,  and  would 
not  be  unpopular  with  the  manufacturing  sections  of  the 
country,  because  it  would  produce  an  allianco  between  the 
protected  and  unprotected  industries  of  the  country. 

In  1883  there  were  exported  from  the  United  States  three 
million  tons  of  wheat  and  one  million  tons  of  corn.  My  propo- 
sition would  require  but  seven  million  dollars  to  meet  the  ex- 
port premium  on  wheat  and  say  ten  million  dollars  to  satisfy 
the  export  premium  on  cotton,  the  annual  export  of  cotton 
reaching  about  five  million  bales.  To  be  accurate,  the  export 
for  1893  was  3, 723,0(X)  bales,  but  the  crop  for  that  year  was 
light.  The  plan,  then,  would  distribute  about  twenty  mil- 
liims  of  surplus  revenue  per  annum.  This  does  not  sound  like 
a  large  sum,  but  there  is  a  view  of  this  case  which  you  will  so 
readily  comprehend  that  its  bare  suggestion  will  become  ap- 
parent. Wheat  land  in  California  in  a  good  season  produces 
about  one  ton  per  acre;  you  are  therefore  adding  ?3  per  acre 
to  the  product.  Good  land  in  the  South  will  produce  one  bale 
of  cotton  per  acre,  and  you  will  therefore  add  ?2  per  acre  to 
the  product.  These  $2  are  ten  per  cent  on  820,  or  five  percent 
on  *40,  per  acre.  I  do  not  maintain  that  this  export  premium 
would  add  this  value  to  the  land,  but  I  do  maintain  that  it 
would  add  a  value  of  $10  to  every  acre  capable  of  producing 
one  ton  of  wheat  or  one  bale  of  cotton  per  annum.  The  agri- 
cultural Interests  would  therefore  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
measure. 

Arising  out  of  this  by  logical  transition  is  the  question  of 
the  perpetuity  of  the  tariff.  To  have  its  legitimate  effect 
upon  the  industries  of  the  country,  the  tariff  must  be  per- 
manent in  its  operations.  The  liability  of  Congressional  modi- 
fications is  a  standing  menace  on  the  deterative  side  in  re- 
spect of  establishing  manufacturing  enterprise.  To  secure  for 
the  agricultural  interests  in  the  manner  proposed  a  share  in 
the  benefits  of  protection,  I  would  propose  by  constitutional 
amendment  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  the 
country,  after  the  following  principle : 

First.— To  establish  by  constitutional  amendment  the  exist- 
ing tariff  with  the  provision  that  time  shall  work  an  ad 
valorem  reduction  of  live  per  cent  for  each  two  years,  only 
providing  that  Congress  shall  have  the  right  to  make  such  ad 
valorem  modification  of  the  tariff  or  increase  during  any  Con- 
gress, the  object  being  to  limit  the  effects  of  Congressional 
legislation  to  five  per  cent  in  each  two  years. 

Second. — I  would  further  provide  that  the  ad  valorem  reduc- 
tion of  five  per  cent  for  every  two  years  might  be  arrested  or 
suspended  by  Congressional'  enactment  for  a  period  of  two 
years  only,  without  renewed  action  ;  that  is.  Congress  could  in 
any  session  suspend  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  for  two  years,  or  during  the  continuance  of 
that  Congress,  but  such  'suspension  would  not  oi)erate  during 
the  tenure  of  a  new  Congress.  By  these  devices  you  would 
give  constitutional  to  the  existing  tariff,  a  measure  of  high 
value  in  the  estimation  of  protectionists;  and,  secondly,  you 
would  establish  a  gradual  elimination  of  the  tariff.  The  pro- 
ixjsed  reduction  of  five  per  cent  for  ea'  h  two  years,  if  per- 
mitted to  operate,  would  eliminate  the  tariff  in  forty  years. 

Third.— You  would  limit  the  power  of  Congress  to"  disturb 
the  prices  of  manufactured  commodities  by  restricting  the  in- 
fluence of  Congressional  action  within  five  per  cent  of  the 
tariff  rate. 

Fourth.— You  would  secure  at  once  a  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tion on  the  ad  valorem  system,  and  protect  the  country 
nguiiiqf  tiiiMiai-c  of  a  huri/'>iilal  iiiterferciice. 

,\1|  ^ht'^^■  in^flMUrea  >voultl  be  popuiup  with  I'le  protectiop  ' 


side.  It  would  reconcile  the  low  tariff  and  free  trade  side  of 
the  question.  You  have  the  compensation  of  the  unprotected 
product  in  the  export  premium,  and  to  the  gradual  reduction 
which  the  constitutional  provision  would  effect.  Here,  then, 
is  a  great  compromise  ground  between  the  extremes  of  high 
protection  and  free  trade,  one  which  I  am  fully  persuaded 
would  be  readily  accepted  by  the  country. 

These  suggestions  arose  in  my  mind  during  the  solitude  of 
a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  I  have  made  no  pub- 
licity whatever  of  the  suggestion,  reserving  its  publication  to 
maturity  in  all  its  branches.  I  have  reviewed  it  from  every 
standpoint  with  the  utmost  care  and  have  ceased  to  regard  it 
as  chimerical,  but  rather  to  regard  It  as  entirely  practical, 
and  possessing  a  high  economic  value.  I  submit  it  to  you  for 
your  considerate  reflection,  and  if  those  suggestions  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  Justified  by  your  judgment  and  you  deem  it  worth 
while,  I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  further  elaboration  of  them. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  Wm.  H.  Mills. 

This  letter  was  written  ten  years  ago  and  refers 
to  some  conditions — notably  the  surplus  in  the  U.  S. 
treasury —which  time  has  significantly  changed.  We 
understand  that  further  observation  and  maturer 
reflection  have  convinced  Mr.  Mills  that  the  project 
is  not  a  practicable  one.  The  letter  is  given,  there- 
fore, not  as  representing  Mr.  Mills'  views — for  it  no 
longer  represents  his  views — but  as  a  complete  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  scheme  for  an  export  bounty, 
since  rejected  by  its  author.  While  the  Rural  can- 
not go  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  question,  it 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  fatal  fact  in  the 
export  bounty  scheme  is  that  it  would  make  Gov- 
ernment more  expensive  and  therefore  make  heavier 
taxes  for  the  people  to  pay. 


The  Weather,    Farming   and   Other  Topics 
from  the  Upper  Valley. 


To  THE  Editor:— The  month  of  January,  189.5,  will  long  be 
remembered  by  the  people  of  northern  California  as  one  of  the 
most  boisterous  on  record.  Signs  of  the  coming  programme 
wore  not  wanting  in  December,  as  the  weather  had  become 
fickle  between  rain  and  sunshine;  but  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year  was  as  warm  and  agreeable  as  a  June  morning,  justify- 
ing the  prediction  that  the  winter  was  well  over  and  that 
the  planting  and  growing  season  had  already  begun.  But  it 
soon  became  evident  th  it  the  new  year  declined  to  hare  its 
weather  dictated  to  by  the  old  administration,  and  began  to 
assert  its  own  prerogative  in  a  manner  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  began  by  blowing  and  raining;  then  the  wind  and 
the  rain  got  mixed  up;  then  both  set  in  and  howled  and 
howled  and  howled  until  the  weather  clerk  was  called  to  the 
scene.  Ho  issued  his  proclamation  for  a  modification  of  the 
storm,  reducing  it  to  showers,  with  an  ultimate  cessation  of 
hostilities,  but  every  sprinkle  was  a  cloudburst,  so  to  speak, 
and  every  shower  was  a  twenty-four-hours'  battle,  and  every 
breeze  was  a  blast.  Then  the  clerk  took  a  vacation  and  we 
were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  uncontrollable  weather 
Calm,  warm  sunshine,  unheralded  and  unsung,  followed  on  the 
2.M  of  January — one  of  the  worst  storms  of  the  season  prevail- 
ing the  day  before — and  at  this  writing  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed control  of  the  situation.  The  effect  of  a  precipitation  of 
nearly  or  quite  twenty-five  Inches  of  rain  in  three  weeks  on 
valley  lands  seems  almost  disastrous.  Our  lands,  though 
open  and  friable,  were  unable  to  swallow  the  more  than 
double  dose.  The  top  drainage  being  intercepted  by  inter- 
vening swells  in  the  fields  has  reservoired  mueh  of  the  water 
on  top  of  the  soil ;  hence  the  country  is  very  wet  just  now  and 
may  remain  .so,  which  will  make  cultivation  and  seeding  late 
and  hazardous.  Very  few  farmers  had  begun  seeding,  though 
all  were  plowing  and  a  few  had  finished. 

All  grain  sown  and  not  now  under  water  looks  well  and  is 
growing.  Pastures  are  ample  but  too  wet  to  be  utilized, 
hence  all  fanning  animals  have  to  be  housed  and  fed  until 
the  fields  h:irden  sufficiently  to  bear  them  up.  No  prediction 
cun  be  made  with  safety  with  respect  to  the  acreage  to  be 
seeded.  In  D'cetnber  a  very  large  area  seemed  probable.  It 
cannot  be  as  large  as  expected,  l)ut  may  still  be  an  average 
or  over  if  the  season  is  favorable  hereafter— that  is,  if  the 
water  disappears.  In  all  such  seasono  late-sown  grain  does 
well  as  a  rule,  and  prosperous  times  have  generally  succeeded 
a  superabundance  of  moisture. 

Nevertheless,  my  dear  sir.  during  a  programme  such  as  we 
have  just  passed  through,  the  "oldest  inhabitant  "  feels  like 
entering  a  c.ive  or  hollow  log  until  the  storm  has  gone  by. 
Still,  these  idle  spells  give  time  for  reflection  and  a  study  of 
"  where  we  are  at." 

I  notice  thit  the  Rur^l  suggests  swine  growing  and  im- 
proving as  a  diversion,  which  is  timely  and  interestinir  and  is 
practiced  to  a  considerable  extent  in  our  own  and  surrounding 
counties.  Swine,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  grown  on  cheap 
feed.  The  present  season  all  manner  of  feed  has  been  cheap, 
hence  the  hog  crop  was  large  and  will  be  large  the  oiminir 
season.  But  grain  at  a  cent  a  pound  and  over  does  not  mak^- 
profitable  pork  unless  prices  are  high,  which,  it  seems,  is  not 
regulated  by  the  price  of  the  feed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  State  does  not  produce  its  require- 
ment of  swine  product,  and  that  enormous  quantities  come  to 
us  from  east  of  the  Rockies:  yet  at  killing  time  our  markets 
descend  to  a  lower  level  than  they  do  anywhere  beyond  the 
Sierras,  from  whence  comes  the  surplus  of  ether  States.  Thus 
do  our  consumers  pay  the  Eastern  prices,  freight  added,  while 
the  producer  here  gets  less  than  Chicago,  St.  Louis  or  Omaha 
quotations.  The  situation  demands  a  remedy,  or  remedies, 
and  I  hold  lies  within  reach  of  the  California  swine  grower 
First,  let  us  trrow  the  small  and  always  fat  pig  that  requires 
but  little  feed.  Next,  let  the  farmers  co-operate  in  neighbor- 
hoods, towns  and  available  points  in  converting  their  hogs  into 
hams,  bacon  and  lard.  This  would  require  very  little  capital, 
and  seems  to  me  perfectly  feasible. 

Having  already  overreached  permissible  space,  I  must  desist 
further  trespass  on  your  columns  and  patience.  But  this 
swine  question  is  a  live  one,  even  if  the  crop  of  '94  is  out  cf 
the  way,  and  will  keep  for  future  discussion  as  to  how  best  i- 
grow  and  market  this  product  of  the  farm. 

Yuba  City,  Jan.  25,  1805.  George  OnLETER. 


Cniso  Champion:  Mr.  Gird  is  at  present  feeding  beet  pulp 
to  hogs  with  such  pood  results  as  to  bo  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  those  who  have  read  in  Eastern  and  European  publications 
that  hogs  would  not  thrive  on  this  feed.  Mr.  Watkin  Shone, 
who  has  charge  of  Mr.  Gird's  dairy  and  stock  about  it.  tells 
us  that  he  is  feeding  between  90  and  100  head  of  hogs  on  pulp, 
and  he  says  he  doesn't  believe  a  better  feed  can  be  found 
than  this.  To  the  young  pigs  he  feeds  milk  and  squash  with 
the  pulp,  but  to  the  older  hogs  he  feeds  scarcely  anything  but 
beet  pulp.  They  are  taking  on  flesh  rapidly,  and  are  par 
ticularly  healthy  and  thrifty.  While  some  of  the  hogs  on 
other  parts  of  the  ranch  are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  should, 
thesp  Hbvp  not  beep  iinhe«Uh,v  {i  dn.v  since  helni?  fed  on  pulp.  . 


February  2,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


HORTICULTURE. 

state  Horticultural  Society. 


An  Informal  Reception  to  Visiting  Members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fomological  Society. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  held  last  Friday  afternoon  at  the  usual 
place,  was  devoted  almost  wholly  to  an  interchange 
of  greetings  between  the  members  and  visiting  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Presi- 
dent Lelong  opened  the  meeting  with  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  at  the  presence  of  so  many 
visitors,  and  called  upon  President  Berckman  of  the 
Pomological  Society  to  respond.  Mr.  Berckman  re- 
plied briefly  but  most  graciously.  He  said  that  him- 
self and  his  associates  have  been  so  generously  re- 
ceived and  so  royally  entertained  and  so  variously 
instructed  that  he  had  not  words  enough  to  ade- 
quately give  thanks.  They  should,  he  declared, 
bear  away  with  them  the  most  agreeable  memories 
and  only  wished  they  might  have  the  chance  some 
day  to  return  the  compliment. 

Dr.  Hexamer,  of  New  York,  widely  known  as  the 
editor  of  -  the  Agrt'culturist,  next  spoke.  His  chief 
surprise,  he  declared,  was  at  the  vast  area  of  the 
best  land  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  tilled  and 
watered.  He  could  but  wonder  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  output  of  this  vast  area  when  it  should  all 
be  brought  into  production.  Already  there  was 
overproduction;  and  as  he  read  the  situation,  the 
California  problem  was  one  of  marketing.  Its  solu- 
tion, he  thought,  lay  in  the  co-operative  principle 
and  California  would  soon  be  forced  into  its  applica- 
tion. Agencies  for  the  sale  of  California  fruits, 
dii'ectly  representing  the  producers,  would,  he  de- 
clared, open  up  wide  fields  in  every  line.  As  it  is 
now,  few  persons  have  any  real  comprehension  of  the 
value  of  California  fruit  products.  In  a  way  the 
State  was  robbed  of  her  dues.  The  greater  part  of 
our  products,  especially  our  wines,  are  sold  under 
false  labels;  and  our  people  would  have  to  find  ways 
of  protecting  their  interests  and  of  gaining  for  Cali- 
fornia the  credit  properly  due  her.  Dr.  Hexamer 
closed  with  the  most  generous  expressions  concern- 
ing his  personal  experiences  as  a  visitor  in  California. 

On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  next  spoke.  He  said 
that  Dr.  Hexamer  was  right;  that  the  time  had  come 
when  united  action  was  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  California  fruit  industry.  He  had,  however, 
small  fears  of  overproduction.  The  great  considera- 
tion was  to  get  our  products  to  market  cheap  and  in 
good  condition.  People  would  take  California  fruit 
fast  enough,  he  declared,  if  it  could  be  gotten  to 
them  in  good  condition  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
The  past  year  was  a  bad  year  because  people  were 
poor;  it  was  a  better  year  for  beans  and  potatoes 
than  for  fruits,  olives,  almonds  and  raisins.  He  had, 
he  said,  been  making  some  figures  upon  prune  pro- 
duction, and  he  had  found  that  if  his  prune  orchard 
only  yielded  half  its  annual  crop,  he  could  still  make 
a  profit  of  $100  per  acre  at  three  cents  per  pound — 
that  was  allowing  $37.50  per  acre  for  the  expense  of 
cultivating,  picking,  drying,  etc.  Mr.  Hatch  next 
spoke  of  the  vast  improvement  made  in  the  dried- 
fruit  product.  His  first  dried  apricots  were  about 
as  attractive  in  appearance  as  almond  hulls;  now 
apricots  as  commonly  prepared  for  market  are  al- 
most a  confection.  Mr.  Hatch  assured  the  visitors 
that  California  did  not  claim  to  know  it  all;  that 
she  was  ready  to  learn  and  was  constantly  learning 
from  other  regions,  and  he  gracefully  acknowledged 
our  indebtedness  to  the  Eastern  States  and  to  the 
Pomological  Society  represented  by  the  visitors. 

Prof.  Allen  of  San  Jose  followed,  telling  the  vis- 
itors how  he  destroyed  his  reputation  for  veracity 
some  years  ago  in  his  native  town  by  telling  only  half 
of  the  truth  about  California.  He  advised  the 
Pomologists  to  be  on  their  guard  when  they  reached 
home,  and  that  a  small  fraction  of  the  truth  would 
probably  be  all  their  friends  would  accept. 

Others  of  the  visitors — Mr.  Miller  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Ware  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Harrison  of  Ohio,  and 
others — spoke  in  terms  of  highest  praise  of  Califor- 
nia, and  of  deep  appreciation  of  the  civiUties  they 
have  experienced  at  the  hands  of  our  people. 

When  the  speech-making  was  done  with,  several 
of  the  visitors  asked  questions  relative  to  Californian 
methods  of  cultivation,  pruning,  packing,  etc.,  and 
were  answered  in  a  general  talk,  in  which  Messrs. 
Allen,  Ramsey,  Lelong,  Bancroft  and  others  took 
part. 

Mr.  Bancroft  displayed  a  form  of  tag  by  which  he 
permanently  marked  his  ti-ees  as  to  variety,  age, 
time  of  planting,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  of  sheet  copper, 
marked  with  a  bodkin  and  attached  to  a  branch  by  a 
wire  embedding  it  in  the  branch.  The  method  of  in- 
troducing it,  he  said,  was  to  bore  a  small  hole  in  the 
branch  and  run  the  wire  into  it. 

Somebody  having  asked  a  question  as  to  what  had 
been  done  in  connection  with  the  Pure  Food  Show 
soon  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Lelong  replied 
that  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  cooked-fruit 
feature  of  the  late  convention  at  Sacramento,  The 
.  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  he  said,  would  pay  the 
'  bill',  and  Prot  Allen  had  consented  to  superintend 
the  work.    '  '  "   -      .■  •     •  • 

Dr.  Hexamer  hereupon  said  that  a  meeting  of  the 


Farmers'  Club  (of  which  he  is  president)  is  to  be  held 
at  New  York  next  month,  the  subject  being  Cali- 
fornia. He  generously  volunteered  to  receive  and 
provide  in  cooked  form  during  the  whole  of  the  meet- 
ing any  fruits  which  our  people  would  send  him. 
Messrs.  Ramsey,  Holman  and  Rixford  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  collect  and  forward  fruits  to 
Dr.  Hexamer. 

President  Berckman  of  the  Pomological  Society 
then  spoke  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Exposition  to  be 
opened  next  September;  and  volunteered  to  see  to 
it  that  a  proper  display  of  California  fruits  be  made 
if  the  materials  were  forwarded  to  him.  His  invita- 
tion was  warmly  accepted,  and  at  the  next  meeting 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  supplying  the  fruit. 

After  some  further  talk,  chiefly  of  a  personal  and 
social  character,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  St.  Ambroise  Apricot. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  relation  to  the  St.  Ambroise 
apricot,  inquired  about  by  Mr.  Burgess  in  your  last 
issue,  we  would  say  that  as  far  as  we  have  noticed 
this  variety,  the  whiteness  around  the  pit  is  always 
present  and  sulphuring  does  not  obviate  it.  We 
have  also  heard  many  complaints  (in  addition  to  our 
own  experience)  of  the  fruit  dropping  before  ma- 
turity. In  our  opinion,  however,  one  of  the  worst 
faults  of  the  St.  Ambroise  is  that  the  drying  ratio  is 
exceedingly  heavy;  with  us  it  has  given  the  poorest 
results  of  any  variety  we  have  dried.  We  do  not 
think  the  age  of  the  trees  has  much  to  do  with  the 
troubles  mentioned.  S.  H.  Shelley  &  Son. 

San  Jose. 

FROM  ANOTHER  GROWER. 

To  THE  Editor  : — I  have  had  two  trees  of  the 
St.  Ambroise  variety  of  apricot  on  my  ranch  for  nine 
years.  I  dug  one  out  this  winter.  The  white  around 
the  pit  is  characteristic  of  the  St.  Ambroise.  I  do 
not  like  it,  and,  as  to  fruiting,  it  bears  now  and  then. 
It  is  not  as  reliable  as  the  Moorpark,  which  we  have 
discarded  in  this  vicinity.  It  also  drops  more  than 
the  Moorpark.  It  grows  immensely  large,  and  to 
eat  out  of  hand  is  fine.  I  would  suggest  grafting  on 
Blenheim  as  a  first  choice  and  Royal  as  a  second 
choice,  if  these  varieties  do  well  in  your  vicinity. 
I  hope  others  will  write  about  it.  E.  A.  Bonine. 
Lamanda  Park,  Los  Angeles  Co. 


Irrigated  Nursery  Trees  Again. 


To  THE  Editor:— -When  I  wrote  the  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Rural  Press  of  Dec.  29th,  I  did  not 
expect  to  have  another  word  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  irrigated  fruit  trees.  I  simply  expressed  my 
views  as  others  had  done,  without  accusing  any  one 
of  lack  of  knowledge  or  veracity  who  chose  to  "differ 
from  me.  Mr.  Coates  falls  into  the  error  of  mis- 
quoting me  in  order  to  impeach  a  statement  made  in 
regard  to  the  roots  of  the  unirrigated  tree.  He 
says:  "  The  statement  of  Mr.  K.  that  the  roots  of 
the  unirrigated  tree  are  not  found  within  a  foot  or 
more  of  dry  top  soil."  Instead  of  "roots"  I  said 
feeders,  which  makes  this  mean  quite  a  different 
thing. 

His  comparison  of  the  irrigated  tree  to  a  green- 
house plant  is  erroneous.  The  tree  that  is  enabled  to 
grow  and  hold  its  foliage  until  the  cool  weather  of 
autumn,  protecting  its  buds  from  sunburn  and  main- 
taining an  active  root  system  that  can  be  taken  up 
with  the  tree,  is  certainly  not  less  prepared  for 
transplanting  to  the  orchard  than  the  one  that  was 
partially  starved  during  the  middle  and  latter  part 
of  summer. 

Another  objection  of  Mr.  C.'s  is  the  large  size  of 
the  irrigated  tree.  Here  I  beg  to  differ  from  him 
again.  As  a  rule,  we  find  the  largest  trees  grown 
on  the  rich,  damp  bottom  lands  which  he  describes, 
without  irrigation.  The  extraordinary  large  size  of 
these  trees  on  some  of  the  alluvial  soils  is  unavoid- 
able, except  by  densely  crowding  them,  which  makes 
a  very  poor,  spindling  and  almost  worthless  tree. 
Notwithstanding  this  enormous  growth,  it  is  princi- 
pally made  in  the  early  part  of  summer.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  irrigator  docs  not  have  to  resort 
to  these  rich  bottom  lands,  but  grows  his  stock  gen- 
erally on  the  thinner  uplands.  The  growth  is  slower 
and  can  be  regulated  somewhat  by  more  or  less  irri- 
gation and  cultivation.  Now,  it  is  geniM'ally  con- 
ceded that  a  tree  is  better  for  having  been  grown 
in  a  nursery  not  richer  in  soil  than  that  to  which  it 
is  planted  in  the  orchard.  There  are  good  grounds 
for  this  belief. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  Mr.  C.'s  objection  to 
the  tree  with  numerous  fibrous  roots,  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  preserve  these  fibers  in  the  process 
of  transplanting.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  prop- 
erly care  for  the  roots  of  these  trees  in  the  drying 
north  wind  and  sun,  but  in  justice  to  the  planter  it 
should  be  done.  'The  tree  with  fibrous  roots  de- 
stroyed by  drying  has  still  an  even  chance  with  the 
one  without  any.  But  this  drying  should  not  be 
tolerated.  Some  trees  cannot  bear  it  and  survive. 
All  are  injured  by  it.  Trees  should  be  properly 
cared  for  in  taking  up,  even  at  the  expense  of  pud- 
dling the  roots  (here  the  irrigation  ditch  comes  in 
handy),  and  covered  with  a  tarpaulin  when  hauling 
■from' the  nursery.  ■   -  ■■  ■  • 

When  I  see  a  nurseryman  ?  (tree  butcher)  who  will 


tak(>  out  and  leave  to  the  drying  winds  a  lot  of  tree, 
load  them  on  a  wagon  like  a  load  of  hay,  roots  all 
out  in  the  sun  and  the  wind  whistling  through  them 
as  they  journey  to  a  distant  tree  yard,  I  feel  as 
though  there  ought  to  be  some  society  that  would 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  punish  him  for  cruelty 
to  plant  life  and  for  his  defrauding  the  planter. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  Mr.  Coates:  In  your 
further  discussion  of  this  subject  give  us  the  reason, 
and  the  proof,  if  you  have  any,  and  do  not  expect  all 
to  be  taken  for  granted  because  you  say  it  "  from  a 
practical  standpoint."  W.  T.  Kirkman. 

Merced,  Cal. 

 THE  GARDEN. 

Culture  and  Fertilization  of  the  Onion  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:— According  to  Prof.  C.  A.  Goess- 
mau,  the  leading  constituents  of  the  onion  are 
potash,  nitrogen,  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric 
acid.  A  crop  of  442  bushels  contained:  Potassium 
oxide,  38.51  lbs.;  phosphoric  acid,  15.80  lbs.;  sul- 
phuric acid,  29.81  lbs.,  and  nitrogen,  48.63  lbs.,  with 
smaller  quantities  of  other  substances.  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  this  the- matters  which  the  plant  needs  most 
in  the  soil.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  imprac- 
ticable to  grow  this  crop  in  the  South  the  same  sea- 
son from  the  seed,  and  hence  to  this  day  many  people 
in  the  South  think  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  small 
sets  to  grow  a  crop  of  onions.  The  fact  is  that  in 
any  section  in  the  United  States  a  better  crop  can 
be  grown  from  the  seed  than  from  the  sets.  The 
points  to  be  observed  are  to  sow  at  the  right  time  to 
suit  the  latitude  and  climate.  In  the  extreme  South 
this  time  is  in  the  early  fall,  or  last  of  September;  in 
the  upper  South,  from  central  Georgia  to  Virginia, 
in  January  or  February;  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States,  as  early  as  the  soil  can  be  had  in  good  work- 
ing condition  ;  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season.  The  onion  is  such  a  hardy 
bulb  that  its  needs  require  a  cool  season  to  grow  in. 

The  main  cause  of  the  failure  to  grow  onions  from 
the  black  seed  in  the  South  in  former  years,  was  that 
the  growers  did  not  realize  this  and  followed  the 
practices  of  cooler  regions,  and  the  hot  weather 
caught  the  crop  ic  a  half-grown  state  and  ripened  it 
off  in  sets  instead  of  large  onions  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  the  seed  been  sown  earlier.  Another 
cause  of  failure  was  the  use  of  one-sided  fertilizers. 
The  constitution  of  the  onion  shows  that  it  uses  a 
large  percentage  of  nitrogen,  but  it  also  shows  that 
it  needs  a  large  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
shape  of  a  superphosphate,  and  an  equally  liberal 
su])ply  of  potash  in  a  soluble  form.  Hence  the  old 
popularity  of  hard-wood  ashes  for  this  crop  in  all  the 
large  onion-growing  sections  North,  while  the  South- 
ern growers,  generally  growing  for  home  use,  relied 
on  the  nitrogenous  manures  of  the  barnyard  and  got 
a  big  growth  of  tops  without  a  corresponding  devel- 
opment of  bulbs.  Now  that  the  onion  crop  has  got- 
ten to  be  of  such  great  commercial  importance  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  a  few  notes  as  to  its  culture 
arid  fertilization  may  not  be  amiss: 

-The  onion  prefers  a  mellow  sandy  soil  for  its  best 
development,  and  it  is  just  such  soils  that  are  most 
commonly  deficient  in  the  food  elements  it  most  re- 
quires. The  onion  is  peculiar  in  another  respect; 
the  maximum  crop  is  seldom,  if  ever,  grown  the 
year  the  land  is  planted  in  onions,  no  matter  how 
fertile  it  may  be.  It  is  one  of  those  crops  that  may 
be  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  provided 
the  needs  of  the  plant  in  the  way  of  fertilizers  are 
well  supplied.  And  as  the  soils  most  favorable  to 
the  crop  have  a  lower  absorptive  power  than  clay 
soils,  the  need  for  heavy  annual  applications  is 
greater.  The  analysis  we  have  given  shows  that  no 
one-sided  fertilizer  material  will  fill  the  bill,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  three  most  generally  lacking  food 
elements— nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium — 
must  all  be  present  in  suitable  proportions. 

Onions  thrive  wonderfully  on  the  black,  sandy, 
peaty  soil  of  reclaimed  swamps,  when  the  deficien- 
cies of  such  soils  are  supplied.  Their  greatest  defi- 
ciency is  usually  potash.  They  are  usually  rich  in 
mineral  matters.  Inexperienced  people  are  often 
surprised  to  see  that  great  quantities  of  fertilizers 
are  used  on  some  of  these  black  lands  that  look  to 
them  so  rich,  by  skilled  onion  growers.  But  the 
skilled  growers  know  that  the  difference  between  200 
j  bushels  and  1000  bushels  will  pay  for  a  liberal  use  of 
the  fertilizers.  A  commonly  advised  dressing  is  100 
j  bushels  of  hard-wood  ashes  per  acre,  but  there  are 
few  growers  who  can  get  these.  Those  growers 
who  are  not  favored  with  the  large  vegetable  accu- 
mulations in  their  soil  that  the  black  sandy  swamp 
soils  have,  can  increase  the  supply  by  plowing  under 
some  crop  that  can  be  grown  after  the  onion  is  off. 
In  the  South  the  cow  pea  is  admirably  suited  for 
this  purpose.  These  buried  crops  lessen  the  neces- 
sity for  purchased  nitrogen.  The  phosphoric  acid 
needed  by  the  onion  crop  can  best  be  supplied  by  a 
superphosphate  made  from  raw  bones  dissolved  in 
sulphuric. acid.  The  potash  which  the  analysis  shows 
to  be  so  important  to  the  crop  can  best  be  supplied 
in  the  concentrated  form  of  the  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  low-priced  Kainit  or  other  crude  potash  salt  will 
give  too  great  a  percentage  of  chloride  sodium, 
harmful  to  the  plant,  which  contains  a  very  minute 
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percentajr*'  of  sodium,  and  this  rather  accidental 
than  neeflcd,  there  briii;r  only  about  onv  pound  uf 
sodium  in  44i'  bushels.  The  folio\vin<,'  will  be  fuund  a 
good  formula  for  an  onion  fertilizer:  Fish  scrap,  700 
lbs. ;  nitrate  soda,  300  lbs.;  dissolved  bone,  (500  lbs.; 
sul  phate  potash,  400  lbs. 

This  makes  one  ton,  and  applied  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  ton  annually  will,  with  the  necessary  clean  cul- 
ture, ^ive  maximum  crops  on  suitable  land.  The 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  in  a  furrow,  and  the  fur- 
row then  covered  by  lapping  two  furrows  over  the 
first.  The  ridge  tlius  made  i.s  then  roiled  nearly  flat 
and  the  seed  sown  on  the  flattened  ridge.  This  puts 
them  right  over  the  fertilizer,  and  the  slight  eleva- 
tion makes  the  first  weeding  easier.  The  subsequent 
culture  must  be  shallow  but  frequent,  and  when  the 
bulijs  begin  to  swell,  the  soil  must  bo  scraped  a-way 
so  as  to  let  the  bulb  form  on  the  surface. 

  W.  F.  Massey. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

A  Large  Poultry  Enterprise. 

Poultry  and  eggs  to  the  value  of  §2.500,000  are 
consumed  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  each  year. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  two-thirds  of  this  consump- 
tion, as  to  quantity,  is  supplied  frtim  the  Kast. 
chiv'fly  from  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Mis.souri. 

Think  of  it!  A  million  dollars  gohig  out  of  the 
State  annually  for  what  might  and  should  be  profit- 
ably produced  at  home  I  And  San  Francisco  ii  by 
no  means  the  only  place  in  California  consuming 
Eastern  eggs  and  poultry.  Every  city  and  large 
town  in  the  State  contributes  to  the  revenues  of 
Eastern  producers  of  the  same  commodities. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  extent  of  this  ridiculous  i 
contribution  of  California  to  Eastern  producers:  is  ' 
not  less  than  82,000,000  a  year.    This,  at  least,  is  the 
estimate  of  an  Eastern  expert  who  has  carefully  in-  | 
vestigated  the  subject,  with  a  keen  ej'e  to  the  possi-  | 
bilities  of  the  situation.    He  has  spent  six  weeks  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  has  looked  over  the  field  thor-  : 
oughly,  and  has  decided  to  establish  in  California 
tiie  largest  and  best  equipped  poultry  plant  to  be 
found  west  of  Chicago.    He  will  invest  from  115,000 
to  $20,000  in  the  business,  and  expects  to  realize  a  I 
handsome  profit  from  his  enterprise.    He  is  no  vis-  ' 
ionary  amateur,  but  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
successful  of  Eastern  poultry  men.  with  five  3'ears'  j 
experience  as  a  breeder. 

It  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive  to  hear  this  \ 
gentleman  talk  of  the  poultry  business  as  now  con- 
ducted in  many  large  establishments  on  the  Atlantic  I 
coast.  His  name  is  J.  A.  Finch,  and  he  is  proprietor 
of  the  "Terrace  Lawn  Poultry  Plant"  at  Tacoma 
Park,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  been  pursuing  his 
inquiries  very  quietly  in  California,  and  it  was  by 
mere  accident  the  other  day  that  a  newspaper  man 
learned  of  his  plans.  But  when  hunted  down,  and 
asked  for  information.  Mr.  Finch  obligingly  commu- 
nicated his  views  on  the  subject  of  poultry  raising  in. 
California  and  gave  some  particulars  of  his  own  en- 
terprise, which  will  soon  be  under  way  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Santa  Rosa  or  elsewhere  in  Sonoma 
county. 

This  Eastern  poultry  raiser  dresses  well  and  has- 
the  appearance  of  a  prosperous  business  or  profes-- 
sional  man.  He  is  in  fact  a  business  man  by  train- 
ing, and  is  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Ta- 
coma  Park,  the  suburb  of  Washington  in  which  he 
resides. 

"  I  sneaked  into  the  poultry  business,"  said  he, 
with  a  smile,  while  chatting  about  his  experience. 
"In  traveling  alxtut  I  noticed  that  some  men  who 
had  studied  it  up  thoroughly  were  making  a  profit- 
able business  of  it.  on  scientific  principles,  and  so  I 
set  to  work  to  learn  it.  My  health  was  getting  bad, 
and  I  needed  a  change  of  occupation.  But  I  had  an 
idea,  as  most  people  have,  that  raising  chickens  by 
incubators  is  rather  a  hobbj'  than  a  business,  and 
that  it  is  seldom  lucrative  when  engaged  in  on  a 
large  scale  with  elaborate  appliances  and  much  out- 
lay of  money.  That's  all  a  mistake.  No  other  oc- 
cupation needs  more  skill  and  more  careful  study; 
but  for  those  who  understand  it,  and  are  willing  to 
{iive  their  entire  time  and  attention  to  it,  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  the  markets  with  poultry'  and  eggs 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  that  can  be  followed. 

"  In  California,  particularly,  the  inducements  are 
exceptionally  favorable.  Do  you  know  that  the 
l)rices  paid  for  eggs  here  this  season  are  about  twice 
what  the  Eastern  producers  obtain  ?  No  wonder 
that  Eastern  men  are  shipping  eggs  in  here  at  the 
rate  of  a  carload  a  day  and  that  two  or  three  car- 
loads of  Eastern  poultry  are  received  here  each 
week.  Even  with  high  rates  of  freight,  it  pays  to 
ship  these  products  all  the  way  from  Kan.sas  Ci'tv  or 
Omaha.  This  citv  alone  consumes  2000  head  of 
poultry  a  day  and  also  about  14.000  dozen  eggs  daily. 
Eve  ry  eg<r  and  every  chicken  that  your  people  eat 
ought  to  be  produced  in  this  neighborhood.  But  it 
will  be  years  j'et  before  the  local  market  can  be  sup- 
plied from  the  home  production,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  danger  of  overproduction. 

"  Let  me  say  right  here  that  no  one  .should  under- 
take the  poultry  business  on  a  large  scale  until  he 
's  had  experience  in  it  in  a  small  way.  I  thought 
.  ..new  all  about  it  when  I  started  in  at  Washington, 


but  I  lost  $8000  the  first  year.  Since  then  I  have  ;  And  the  chicks  find  themselves  roosting  before  tlie\ 
made  money  at  it  eacii  year.  My  plant  there  is  one  know  it.  by  an  ingenious  system  of  progression  from 
of  the  most  pei  feet  of  its  kind,  but  is  on  a  compara-  j  the  crouching  stage.  As  a  beginner  I  lost  hundreds 
tively  modest  scale.  It  is  nothing  to  the  great  poul-  |  and  thousands  of  chicks  before°I  learned  to  interpret 
try  plant  of  Dr.  Green,  on  Long  Island,  Lake  Win-  i  their  language.  Their  wants  are  easilv  understood 
nepiseogee.  New  Hampshire.    He  has  $120,000  in-  j  by  the  tone  of 


vested  in  the  business,  and  $115,000  of  it  represents 
the  accumulated  returns  from  an  original  investment 
of  about  $5000.  He  has  15,000  laying  hens,  4000  lay- 
ing ducks  and  thirty  incubators  of  600-egg  capacity 
each.  The  annual  product  of  chickens  and  ducks  is 
from  $120,000  to  $140,000,  and  the  buildings  and  yards 
i  are  very  extensive. 

"  Governor  Morton  of  New  York  has  $00,000  in - 
j  vested  in  the  poultry  business,  and  Havemeyer — the 
sugar  king — is  another  large  producer  of  poultry. 
1  They  both  find  it  a  profitable  as  well  as  an  interest- 
ing business.    .XhcLtc-aceiloztiua  of.  other-large  plants 
I  scattered  through  the  East.    The.  business  has  been 
I  reduced  to  a  fine  syslem,_and  has  been  rid  of  the  un- 
pleasant features  that   characterize   the  ordinary 
'  slipshod  methods  in  vogue  among  farmers  and  others 
I  who  have  not  studied  it  up  thoroughly. 
I     "  I  have  contributed  a  little  to  poultry  journals, 
!  and  some  of  my  articles  brought  me  inquiries  from 
California  about  roup  and  other  troubles  that  your 
}  chicken  raisers  complain  of.    These  queries  led  me 
to  wonder  why  it  was  that  this  State  imported  such 
large  quantities  of  eggs  and  poultry,  and  I  deter- 
1  mined  to  come  out  here  and  investigate.    Many  peo- 
ple here  think  the  climate  is  at  fault,  but  that  is  not 
the  case.    The  California  climate,  on  the  whole,  is 
favorable — more  favorable  than  that  of  the  Atlantic 
!  States  or  the  prairie  States.    Tte  great  trouble 
here  is  that  the  birds  are  not  protected  against  fogs 
and  other  bad  weather.    In  most  cases  they  are 
I  either  not  housed  at  all  or  else  huddled  together 
with  no  provision  for  proper  ventilation,  and  with 
neglect  of  cleanliness.    No  wonder  that  chills  and 
other  sickness  carry  otf  thousands  of  fowls,  and  that 
the  producing  capacity  of  the  survivors  is  greatly 
checked. 

"  When  I  tell  you  that  an  annual  production  of  200 
eggs  a  year  from  each  mature  hen  is  practicable, 
you  may  think  it  an  exaggeration,  but  such  results 
are  actually  realized  b}'  the  most  expert  poultrymen. 
I  have  one  hen  that  has  laid  250  eggs  in  a  year,  bul 
that  of  course  is  exceptional.  To  reach  the  highest 
laying  capacity  the  most.skillful  bceeiliug  is  neces- 
sary, as  well  as  the  best  of  care  and  the  most  scien- 
tific feeding.  The  expert  pqultryman  studies  the 
chemistry  of  food,  and  ascertains  the  proportions  of 
nitrogen  and  other  elements  to  be  fed,  according  to 
the  object  in  view.  It  makes  a  difference  whether 
eggs  are  desired,  or  merely  rapid  growth  of  the 
young  birds  for  market.  The  season  and  the  nature 
of  the  breed  must  also  be  carefully  considered. 
There  are  some  fine  points  of  the  business  that  each 
expert  is  disposed  to  keep  to  himself, , as  in  these  lies 
his  advantage  over  competitors  in  the  same  line. 
And  yet  one  might  tell  all  he  knows  to  any  beginner, 
and  the  new  hand  would  make  a  mess  of  it  at  first. 
Many  persons  would  never  succeed  in  this  sort  of  en- 
terprise; that  is,  in  getting  the  best  results,  or  even 
a  fair  profit  on  the  investment,  if  considerable 
money  were  embarked.  One  must  be  ver}'  ob- 
servant, and  there  are  many  things  that  nothing 
but  actual  experience  can  teach.  Now  1  can  safelj' 
branch  out,  as  I  have  felt  my  way  along  carefully. 

"  You  often  hear  it  said  that  poultry  cannot  safely 
be  raised  on  a  large  scale  in  California  or  elsewhere; 
that  some  mysterious  epidemic  takes  hold  of  a  big 
flock  and  lays  them  all  out  cold  in  short  order.  No 
doubt  many  such  failures  are  had,  but  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  producer  and  not  of  the  business.  The 
risks  are  reduced  to  a  small  percentage  under  good 
management  and  requisite  skill  and  experience.  The 
capacity  of  my  plant  in  California  will  be  30.000 
broilers  and  2,000,000  eggs  a  year,  but  it  will  take 
three  years  to  bring  the  stock  up  to  the  full 
capacitv.  The  annual  product  will  be  worth  from 
$30,000'lo  $40,000. 

"  A  well  managed  poultry  plant  is  run  with  as 
much  system  and  order  as  any  factory.  Everything 
is  regulated  on  scientific  principles.  My  new  hatch- 
ing establishment  will  be  a  building  within  a  building. 
The  ti>mperature  within  the  outer  structure  will  l^e 
maintained  at  seventy-six  to  ninety  degrees.  This 
will  greatly  help  the  regulation  of  the  temperature 
in  the  inner  house,  where  the  incubators  will  be 
placed.  They  will  have  a  productive  capacity  of  200 
chickens  a  day.  I  expect  to  hatch  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  incubated,  but  fifty  per  cent  is  com- 
monly considered  a  fair  average.  The  difference  is 
due  to  the  exercise  of  the  highest  care  and  skill,  and 
the  use  of  the  most  perfect  apparatus.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  incubators  is  automatically  adjusted, 
and  a  system  of  thermostats  connects  with  an  elec- 
tric annunciator  in  the  office,  so  that  any  variation 
of  the  proper  tempei'ature  of  102'',  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  degree,  is  automatically  signalled  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell. 

"  From  the  time  the  chicks  leave  the  shell  until 
they  are  ready  for  market  as  broilers,  or  reach  ma- 
turity as  layers,  they  are  most  carefully  watched 
and  tended.  E.ieli  day  in  the  life  of  the  young  chick 
finds  it  moved  a  stag^  farther  from  the  temperature 
of  the  incubator  There  is  no  possibility  of  chill  or 
of  trouble.from  vcriuin,  under  proper  management. 


their 
cold  or 


peeping. 

excessive 


It  indicates  either 
heat,  as  the  case 


hunger,  thirst, 
may  be. 

"The  laying  hens  are  managed  with  like  care. 
They  are  never  allowed  to  leave  the  shelter  of  their 
pens  for  the  open  air  when  there  is  too  much 
moisture  or  cold.  They  have  covered  runs  for  e.xer 
cise  indoors,  when  the  weather  is  unfavorable.  My 
pens  accommodate  thirty  birds  each,  with  an  ample 
allowance  for  air  space.  The  egg  production  of  each 
pen  is  daily  registered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  pur 
pose,  and  if  it  falls  below  the  proper  average  1  at 
once  proceed  to  find  the  reason.  I  can  tell  in  a  mo 
ment  by  the  appearance  of  a  hen's  comb  and  her 
actions  whether  she  is  laying  or  not,  and  on  the  first 
sign  of  sickness  the  ailing  bird  is  promptly  removed 
;  to  the  hospital.  In  this  way  the  development  of  anv 
[  epidemic  is  checked  at  the  start.  The  floor  of  the 
I  laying  and  roosting  places  is  either  of  wood  or 
cement,  and  is  carefully  swept  every  morning,  and 
the  whitewash  brush  is  also  used  freely  each  dav. 
The  feed  is  carefully  regulated,  and  there  is  a  con- 
stant supplv  of  fresh  water." 

Mr.  Finch  has  an  elaborate  set  of  drawings,  show- 
ing the  interior  arrangements  and  devices,  as  well 
as  the  external  appearance,  of  the  plant  he  will 
shortly  set  up  within  a  convenient  distance  from  San 
Francisco,  and  yet  sufficiently  far  away  from  our 
heavy  fogs  and  chilly  winds. 

Treatment  of  Swelled  Head. 

To  THE  Eihtok: -Seeing  Mr.  H.  F.  Wliilmau  s  name  in  itie 
Pacific  Rckal  Press  "signed  to  an  article  on  the  care  of  young 
chicks,  which  I  think  is  good,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
if  he  knows  how  to  cure  the  swelled  head.  It  first  comes  in 
one  eye.  It  is  terriblv'hard  to  do  anytliing  with.  Last  spring 
I  lost  over  a  hundred.  1  use  strong  biuestone  water,  and  some- 
times it  helps  a  little.  Thinking  maybe  Mr.  Whitman  knows 
something  belter  I  ask  his  experience.  E.  F.  S. 

Bradley,  Monterey  Co.,  Cal. 

RESPONSE   BY  MR.  WHIT.MA.N. 

If  your  houses  are  kept  iln/  and  chan,  and  there 
are  no  cmcks  where  a  draft  can  blow  on  the  birds, 
and  if  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  wind  when  out  of 
doors,  you  will  find  the  following  about  as  effective  as 
anything  yuu  can  do  for  them:  Dilute  about  fifteen 
drops  of  i)ure  carbolic  acid  in  one  pint  of  water. 
Into  this  mixture  dip  their  heads,  once  a  day  if  taken 
in  time;  twice  a  day  in  severe  cases.  Clean  out  their 
nostrils  and  the  roof  of  their  mouth  with  this  same 
mixture  and  a  feather.  You  must  squeeze  the  nos- 
trils and  in  that  way  get  rid  of  some  of  the  matter. 
With  this  treatment  we  also  give  a  dose,  to  be  taken 
internally,  composed  of  the  following  ingredients: 
One  lump  of  asafetida  about  the  size  of  a  hen  s  egg, 
dissolved  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water;  into  this  stir  a 
tablespoonful  of  black  pepper,  (iive  one  teaspoonful 
of  this  mixture  every  day.  H.  F  Whitman. 

Alanaeda. 

TRACK  AND  FARM. 

Better  Tone  in  the  Horse  Market. 


Last  week  s  receipts  in  Chicago,  says  the  Fniirir 
/T//;/**/-.  will  more  than  double  the  arrivals  of  the 
week  before,  but  the  tone  of  the  market  has  been 
generally  firm  and  encouraging  throughout.  A 
number  of  foreign  buyers  are  present,  who  stimulate 
the  market  for  good  chunks  and  general-purpc)se 
horses,  and  are  sharp  competitors  for  all  good,  big 
drivers  and  high-class  coachers.  The  local  demand 
for  sucl)  classes  also  shows  some  improvement.  Good 
drafters  sell  readily  at  the  late  advance,  and  rugged 
workers  are  meeting  with  lietter  demand.  Small 
horses,  badly  blemished  stock,  and  coarse  plugs, 
with  na  claim  to  quality,  alone  sell  with  difficulty  at 
low  and  unsatisfactory  prices.  One  of  the  largest 
horse  commission  firms  in  the  trade  in  review  of  the 
market  says:  "  The  strength  injected  into  the 
market  in  consequence  of  the  very  light  receipts 
last  week  was  more  than  maintained  this  week,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  face  of  liberal  receipts.  A  consid- 
erable trade,  both  at  auction  and  private  sale,  was 
done  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  the  bidding 
at  auction  was  much  more  prompt  than  of  late. 
Prices  were  at  least  firm  at  recent  advance.  Draft 
houses  were  in  good  demand  and  stronger  $10  to  $15 
per  head  than  late  quotations.  Chunks  were  lirm, 
while  chancey  actors  were  very  strong  and  corre- 
spondingly scarce.  Prospects  for  an  improved  gen- 
eral market  are  better  than  they  iiave  been  for  two 
years."  Late  sales  indicate  the  following  scale  of 
prices  in  Chicago:  Plugs  and  common  workers  and 
unbroken  Western  horses,  $10  to  $30;  light  chunks 
for  the  Southern  trade,  $35  to  $55;  streeters  and 
light  drivers,  $45  to  $70;  good  to  choice  chunks  and 
drafters,  $85  to  $115:  general-purpose  horses,  $65  to 
$100;  express  horses.  $130  to  $175;  good  to  choice 
draft  teams,  $200  to  $375;  fail-  to  good  single  road- 
sters, $75  to  $125;  speedy  actors  and  gentlemen's 
drivers  and  saddlers,  $140  to  $250:  common  to  good 
driving  teams,  $175  to  $325;  and  choice  to  extra 
carriage  and  coach  teams,  $350  to  $750. 
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Business  College, 

84  Fost  Street.      -      -      .      gan  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type-Wrltitjgr. 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
ril!  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertainiug 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  .The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALRY,  Sec. 


To  Orange- Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best-  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  contaii  iug 

Not  Less  than  120/0  Actual  Potash. 


(K,0) 

This  is  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Oui  books  on  Potash  are  sent  tree.    They  wit!  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save 
von  dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  310  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  C  oast. 


ULVERIZING   HARROW,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  and  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work.— Flat  cmtshing 
spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 
while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  cut, 
I  lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.    The  back- 
ward slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish 
^    and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — 
Practically  Indestructible. 

Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth. 

W  Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

 An  extensive  fruit  grower  in  Fresno  County  says:— "The  "ACME"  Harrow 

jtB-'^i;^^'  has  the  past  season  in  our  orchard  proved  that  it  is  tlie  'boss'  of  all. 
^= Candidly  we  are  convinced  that  it  saved  our  orchards  in  the  past  dry  season  by 
yiiS^  placing  the  surface  in  good  order  which  answered  as  a  mulch  and  retained  what 
^jr  moisture  fell  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  IStU.  We  can  show  a  growth  on 
~  apple  trees  this  drj'  season  of  7  feet  and  over.  We  only  had  2%  inches  of  rain  to 
"  produce  this  growth.  We  did  this,  we  believe,  by  the  use  of  the  "  ^^.cme  "  Harrow,  and 
cheerfully  recommend  it  in  preference  to  any  tool  made  for  a  cultivator." 
B..— I  deliver  free  on  board  at  PORTLAND  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(3Ieutiou  This  Paper.) 


Pure  pood  pxposition. 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION, 

January  28  to  February  16,  1895. 


SAN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 


SAN    .lO.SE.  CAL. 


Agricultural  Implemerits. 


Mrs.  Mary  J.  Lincoln,  author  ot  the  ItostoD 
Cook  Book,  will  lecture  daily  on  cooking. 


Concerts  Afternoon  and  Evening;. 


Persons  attending  the  Exposition  will  be  able 
to  secure  excursion  rates  by  rail. 

aaS"  For  particulars  ai^ply  to 

WILLARD  B.  HARRINGTON,  Chairman, 

1?3  California  St..  Koom  'i. 

F.  L.  MAGUIIiE,  Manager 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


>ii  FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

JSATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS,  WAGOHS. 
^^—«ajaBZ2^^  Write  for  Clrcularc  anrt  Prices,  Sent  free.  ■*>yw'i\Vnni.  ^ 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  ot  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  Brst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  I3ARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  SO-horsc;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high.  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $.i.T(i(). 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

l<>  and   IS  Drumni  Street,  Sun  Francisro. 


LEAN  STEEL 


Kntlrely  of  Steel  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market.    Write  for  descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.  ,^  Park  St.,    MANSFIELD,  O. 


Co\/er  Vouir  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

R.  &  B.  ROORIP^O. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  F*/\HNX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,    CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  &  B.  SHE/AXHIING  R/\RE:R. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,     116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 

Thoy  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  co«t  no  mure  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  generally,  l)ut  It  nut  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Biog;ra|>fas' 
of  a  Yankee  Hinge,"malledfree 


THE  STANLEY  WORKS,  Now  Britain,  Cl. 


-WITH- 


l^j.  Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 


r-ATENTKU  AUGUST  1,  IWS. 

I'TRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  Inlerniitionol 
lO.xpo.sltlon. 

Cheapest,  hest  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testlmoulals  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  s(!nd  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

J^ol*»  /VI 3  n  II  f  a  cr  1 1 1  r  ei-  of  l'*»toiit    Piilt-  CJov*frs3. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EBS'BAl 


SAN 
iNCOnrOKATED. .  , 


CMLIF^ORNIA. 

KKANCISCO,  CAL. 


.APHII..  1874, 


CapitHi  I'ald  Up  *  I.OOO.Ik  0 

Reserve  Fund  and  UndlTlded  Profits,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockliolders   833,000 

 OFFIOBUS-  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  .STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIEK.... Cashier  and  Manager. 

PRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary. 

General  Banliinfr.    Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.    Bills  of  E.xchanere  Bouffht  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  nud  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 
January  1.  1S94.       A.  MONTPELLIEK,  Manager, 


★  C  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  ★ 

(Sucec8eor,s  to  THOMSON  &  EVAN.S.i 

110  &  113  BKALK  STKKET,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.    4    Steam  Engines. 

.    .   All  Kinds  of  MACHINEHi:    .  . 


* — <  tn 


A  Perfect  Park  Fence 

Is  shown  in  our  January  "Hustleu,"  with 
a  full  view  of  ten  large  EIk.  It  surrounds  the 
P.  W.  W.  F.  Co.'s  Park  of  40  acres,  confining 
also  a  herd  of  1.5  deer.  Wc  call  !t  perfect  Iic- 
cause  no  animal  gets  in  or  out  "without  a 
pass."  Bounded  on  thi-ee  sides  by  pul:li!-, 
roads,  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  do?.-. 
With  posts  four  rods  apart  tliere  is  no  sag- 
ging, no  obstruction  to  tlie  view,  and  above 
all  itfostsloss  than  a  paling  fence  for  the 
same  pui-pose.  Send  for  Free  copy.  Address 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surve.ving,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7.23  m/\RK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  c:!ai,. 
Open  All  Year.  ;   A.  VAN  DER  MAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,         Bullion  and  (^hlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Hlowpipc  A.ssay 
issaving.JSO 


$10.    i-'ull  course  of 
tahlished  IHftt.  Send  for  CiiMtiilar 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALliRS  IN  


PAPER, 

SI2to  516  Sacramento  St..  San  Francl.sco,  Cal. 


ULAKE,  MOFFITT  &  '1 OWNE. 
RLAK  K.  Mcl'A  t,I,  &  (■;()   


.  Los  Angeli  s 
Portbmd  O. 


"THE  MARKET  GARDEN," 

A  i^I<l,\■^■m,^  .locitxAi.  i-oit 
MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  TRUCKERS. 
50c.  11  year  in  advaurc.    Sa.mpli'  copy  luailod  Free 
on  application.  Atldrt.-ss 
THE  IM.VKKEl"  «iAJtl)EN  tlOAfl'ANY. 
P.  O.Bo.x!]24.  MINNEAI'OLl.S,  nilNN. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  16-18  OBUUUl  STREET.  &F. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


My  Sweetheart. 


As  I  walked  along  the  highway— 
The  highway  of  life,  I  mean, — 

I  met  one  heart  that  was  beating 
Ever  pure  and  true  and  clean. 

'Twas  the  holy  heart  of  a  woman, 

Good  and  strong  and  brave, 
And  from  every  care  and  trouble, 

I  longed  so  this  sou!  to  save. 

But  somehow  in  trying  to  do  It, 

I  didn't  succeed  at  all; 
'Twas  she,  all  the  time,  who  was  helping 

And  keeping  me  from  a  fall. 

But  Just  the  way  she  succeeded, 

I  never  could  quite  tell. 
For  her  work  was  done  in  silence. 

And  she  did  it,  oh,  so  well.' 

Who  do  you  think  was  this  woman, 
That  lias  always  loved  so  true, 

And  kept  me  from  banu  and  trouble; 
Why,  mother  dear !  it  was  you : 

K.  D. 


Chased  By  Fire. 


It  was  a  yloomy  dav  iu  November. 
The  wind  rushed  over  a  Dokola  prairie, 
causing  the  tangled  masses  of  long 
grass  with  which  it  was  carpeted  to 
wave  to  and  fro  like  the  coming  in  or 
going  out  of  the  ocean  tide.  Everthing 
was  brown  and  withered,  and  the  sod 
houses  scattered  at  wide  intervals 
fitted  well  in  the  somber  picture.  There 
were  patches  of  bare  ground  here  and 
there,  with  piles  of  dead  "tumbling 
weeds"  broken  from  their  main  stem 
and  clinging  together,  rolling  over 
miles  of  space,  the  playthings  of  the 
wind,  and  increasing  in  size  as  they 
rolled. 

A  young  girl  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
a  small  dugout  and  looked  at  these  with 
a  troubl''d  countenance. 

"It  would  be  a  terrible  day  for  a 
fire,"  she  said  to  the  lad  who  was  twist- 
ing the  hay  for  their  fuel  a  few  yards 
away.  "Everything  is  so  dry,  and 
those  weeds  are  collecting  in  such 
quantities  that  there  would  be  a  moving 
wall  of  flames  if  lighted." 

"Well,"  said  the  boy,  hopefully, 
"it's  getting  late  in  the  season  for 
fires,  and  Jack  Williams  plowed  a  half 
dozen  o.xtra  furrows  around  our  house 
for  a  safety  line.  If  the  wind  keeps  on 
tearing  like  this,  we'll  get  rain  or  snow 
soon,  and  that  »'ill  put  an  end  to  all 
anxiety.    Ugh  !  what's  that  ?  " 

There  was  an  echo  of  horse's  hoofs 
from  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  an  In- 
dian came  around  the  corner  mounted 
on  a  while-faced  pony,  with  a  blanket 
dragging  loosely  from  his  shoulders. 
The  girl  stepped  back,  and  the  boy 
dropped  his  hay  and  came  near  her  as 
if  to  offer  her  some  protection. 

"White  Bear  comes  !  "  said  the  red 
man,  with  a  pompous  air,  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  chest  as  he  spoke.  "  Big 
Sioux — much  big — wants  flour,  meal, 
salt  pork  ! " 

For  a  moment  Alice  Maxon  was 
frightened,  but  a  glance  at  her  brother 
Elmer  seemed  to  give  her  strength,  and 
she  answered,  firmly: 

"We  have  no  food  for  you,  White 
Bear.  The  year  has  been  a  hard  one 
for  us.  See  our  little  farm,  our  one 
cow  and  horse,  and  our  poor  clothes. 
We  are  only  children.  I  am  eighteen 
and  my  brother  is  twelve.  Our  father 
and  mother  are  dead,  a  long,  cold  win- 
ter lies  before  us,  and  we  have  not  a 
mouthful  to  spare." 

The  Indian  frowned. 

"White  Bear  must  have  flour  and 
meat  from  all  the  settlers  of  Ridge 
Prairie  !  Do.'S  the  one  cow  jrive  milk  ? 
White  Bear  must  have  butter.  Has 
the  maiden  chicken.s  ?  White  Bear 
must  have  eggs.    I  have  said  it." 

"  You  will  i^et  nothing  here,"  said 
Elmer  Maxon,  angrilv.  "  If  you  want 
these  things,  do  as  we  have  done;  work 
for  them  like  a  good  citizen  of  the 
United  States  !  " 

"  Does  the  maiden  say  this,  too  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  like  to  turn  you  away 
empty-handed,"  Alice  returned,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  "  but  1  cannot  give  you 
from  our  store  of  provisions.  A  great 
worrior  will  not  be  cruel,  and  if  I  offer 
to  break  bread  with  you,  will  not  White 
Bear  eat  one  slice  and  go  in  peace  V  " 

"  No  1  "  growled  the  savage.  "  White 
Bear  will  have  what  he  asks  or  nothing  ! 


And  if  I  get  nothing  the  bad  children 
will  be  sorry;  they  will  know  what  it  is 
to  be  hungry  and  cold  before  spring  !  " 

Alice  turned  away,  unable  to  meet 
the  stare  of  his  revengeful  eyes;  but 
Elmer  answered,  dauntlessly: 

"  We  are  not  afraid  of  you.  There 
are  too  many  settlers  about  Ridge 
Prairie  for  any  of  your  treacherous 
plots  to  succeed,  and  I  don't  believe 
you  are  even  a  big  Sioux.  Brave  chiefs 
do  not  beg  or  try  to  scare  boys  and 
girls,  either  !  " 

"We  shall  see  ! "  said  White  Bear,  in 
a  guttural  voice. 

He  struck  his  pony  with  a  piece  of 
shingle  that  he  held  in  his  left  hand, 
and  rode  awav  without  looking  back; 
but  Alice  and  Elmer  watched  him  out 
of  sight  with  some  uneasiness. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  said  the  girl, 
"but,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  it.  To 
give  to  one  Indian  is  to  open  the  door 
through  which  twenty  more  will  file  in- 
to your  castle.  And,  Elmer,  we  cannot 
spare  anythhig  from  our  winter's  allow- 
ance without  putting  ourselves  in  dang- 
er of  starvation. " 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  White  Bear  ?  " 
the  boy  asked. 

"  I  am  a  little  troubled  by  his 
threats,"  said  his  sister. 

"Well,  I  believe  I  had  better  go  up 
to  Jack  - AVilliams'  cabin  and  tell  him 
about  it — and  see  what  he  thinks  we 
should  do  to  protect  ourselves." 

Alice  blushed  prettily. 

"  We  are  always  appealing  to  Jack 
Williams  for  help,'"  she  said,  deprecat- 
ingly.  "  I  am  afraid  he  thinks  we  are 
very  troublesome." 

"No,  he  doesn't,  Alice  !  Only  yes- 
terday he  charged  me  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  you  to  let  him  know  at  once, 
and  he  is  alwa^^s  offering  to  help  us,  as 
if  it  was  the  pleasantest  and  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world." 

"  He  is  very  kind,"  and  Alice  Max- 
on's  face  grew  still  more  rosy.  "  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  consult  him, 
and  you  should  lose  no  time  in  going, 
Elmer,  for  you  must  get  back  before 
it  gets  dark." 

Elmer  did  not  wait  for  a  second 
bidding,  but  mounted  the  only  horse 
they  possessed  and  rode  away  toward 
the  Williams  homestead. 

The  two  buildings  were,  in  pioneer 
phrase,  "handy  to  each  other,"  being 
only  a  mile  apart;  and  when  the  boy 
reached  Jack's  home  he  found  that 
sturdy  fellow  on  his  knees  in  front  of 
the  cabin,  oiling  and  polishing  his 
bicycle  with  industrious  care. 

"Helloa,  Elmer!"  he  called  out, 
cheerily,  "I  was  just  getting  ready* 
for  a  flying  trip  to  your  house.  I  have 
been  to  Sherwood,  and  as  to-morrow 
happens  to  be  your  sister's  birthday,  I 
bought  her  a  little  present  which  I  was 
going  to  bring  her  over  on  my  w'heel." 

Elmer  was  alive  with  interest  now, 
and  White  Bear  was  forgotten  till  after 
Jack  had  brought  from  the  kitchen 
table  a  handsome  plush  toilet  case 
carefully  wrapped  in  several  papers. 

"  Isn't  that  a  daisy  1'  the  young  man 
cried,  warmly.  "  I  can  imagine  how 
Alice's  blue  eyes  will  shine  when  she 
sees  it." 

"Didn't  it  cost  a  mint  of  money  ?  " 
the  boy  asked,  reaproachfully. 

"  Only  five  dollars,  Elmer.  I  will 
own  that  to  be  a  good  sum  for  a  Dakota 
farmer  to  spend  on  a  thing  of  beauty; 
but  it  is  my  first  gift  to  your  sister, 
and  nothing  seems  too  extravagant  for 
Alice." 

Miss  Williams,  Jack's  old  maid  sister 
and  housekeeper,  looked  up  from  her 
sewing  and  smiled  shrewdly  at  this 
tran8parent  speech;  but  Elmer  saw 
nothing  significant  in  it,  and  went  on 
with  his  errand  in  a  rapid  way. 

Jark's  brow  clouded  in  a  moment. 

"The  impudent  beggar!"  he  ex- 
claimed, angrily.  "That  is  the  way 
of  those  cowardly  redskins,  to  threaten 
women  and  children." 

Miss  Williams  shook  her  head  gravel^'. 

"  1  am  afraid  he  will  carry  out  his 
threat.  Indians  are  so  vindictive.  I 
wish  Alice  would  break  up  housekeep- 
ing and  spend  the  winter  with  us." 

A  cry  from  Elmer  brought  the 
others  quickly  to  the  door.  Beyond 
the  dugout  of  the  Maxons  a  puff  of 
smoke  was  ascending,  toward  the  sky,' 
and  the  wind  was  behind  it.  blowing  a 


gale.  Jack  caught  the  situation  in  an 
instant. 

"  Sarah,"  he  cried,  excitedly. 
"White  Bear's  work  has  begun.  We 
are  all  in  the  pathway  of  that  fire,  and 
it  will  strike  Alice  first !  " 

"But  there  is  a  plowed  safety -line 
about  the  house,"  said  Miss  Williams. 

"  Of  no  more  value  than  a  tow  string 
when  those  masses  of  burning,  tumbling 
weeds  from  Ogden's  breaking  are 
swept  along  by  the  wind  !  Can  you  and 
Elmer  set  ahead  fire  beyond  our  house 
and  meet  this  with  wet  brooms  and 
blankets  when  it  comes,  while  I  go  for 
Alice  on  my  wheel  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  determined  wo- 
man. "We  can  save  this  place,  I 
think,,  buu  I  do  not  think  you  can  bring 
Alice  on  the  bicycle." 

"  Trust  me  for  that  !  "  said  Jack, 
mounting  hurriedly.  '  She  is  as  light 
as  a  feather  and  brave  enough  to  keep 
her  balance.  I  can  ride  ahead  of  an 
ordinary  prairie  fire,  and,"  he  added, 
under  his  breath  as  he  spun  out  over 
the  trail,  "if  Icannot^ave  her,  we  can 
die  together !  " 

Sarah  Williams  lost  no  time  in  mak- 
ing those  efficient  preparations  for  a 
battle  with  fire  that  are  so  familiar 
to  the  Western  pioneer,  and  as  Jack 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder  he  saw 
the  head  line  of  a  fiery  flame  rushing 
away  from  his  house,  and  he  knew  that 
when  the  advancing  forces  came  up  they 
would  find  the  cool-headed  women  and 
bov  ready  to  meet  them. 

ile  could  see  the  blaze  rising  above 
the  smoke  behind  the  Maxon  buildings, 
and  knew  it  was  coming  with  awful 
speed.  A  few  rods  from  the  door  of 
the  house  he  met  Alice,  running  in 
frantic  haste. 

"  Quick  !  Quick  !  "  he  shouted,  as  he 
circled  about  and  turned  toward  his 
own  claim.  "  Come  with  me  and  I  can 
save  you — the  place  must  go  !  " 

She  grasped  his  strong  hand,  sprang 
up  to  the  support  of  his  arm,  and, 
doubly  freighted,  thelighf,  steel-forged 
vehicle  started  on  its  return. 

There  have  been  many  novel  races 
in  the  world,  but  never  another  like 
this.    Love  and  fear,  life  and  death. 


courage  and  calmness  were  all  in  the 
balance,  and  a  straw  might  determine 
the  result.  Crackling  and  hissing  be- 
hind them  was  a  wall  of  fire;  clouds  of 
thick  smoke  rushed  about  them,  and 
sickening  heat  seemed  to  swallow  up 
sight  and  hearing;  but  still  Jack's  feet 
steadily  guided  the  pedals,  still  he  held 
the  precious  burden  against  his  breast, 
and  on  they  flew  before  the  wind. 
Once,  when  he  felt  his  muscels  quiver- 
ing under  the  strain,  he  whispered 
hoarsely  in  the  girl's  ear: 

"  Alice,  I  love  you  !  Living  or  dead, 
we  will  never  be  separated  I  "  And  Alice 
whispered,  ' '  Never  !  " 

Then  with  new  strength  he  pumped 
on  and  found  himself  on  black  soil.  A 
few  revolutions  more  and  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  safety  furrows,  with  a 
huge  mass  of  burning  weeds  closely 
pursuing  him,  which  was  shattered  and 
thrown  back  by  two  pitchforks  in  the 
hands  of  Sarah  and  Elmer.  Then  they 
all  rallied  and  assailed  the  fiery  enemy 
as  it  came  up  in  roaring  lines,  beating 
it  down  and  giving  exultant  cheers  at 
its  sullen  death. 

An  hour  afterward,  a  smoky,  grimy 
faced  couple  with  watery  eyes  and  very 
dirty  hands,  stood  before  Miss  Sarah 
Williams  and  confessed  that  they  were 
engaged. 

"  When  did  it  happen  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  curious  twinkle  iu  her  red  eyes, 
and  Jack  promptly  answered: 

"Ask  our  bicycle  I  "  —  Waverly 
Magazine. 

Dyspepsia  and  Baldness. 


Dyspepsia  is  one  of  most  common 
causes  of  baldness.  Nature  is  a  great 
economizer,  and  when  the  nutrient  ele- 
ments furnished  by  the  blood  are  insuffi- 
cient to  properly  support  the  whole 
body,  she  cuts  off  the  supply  to  pans 
the  least  vital,  like  the  hair  and  nails, 
that  the  heart,  lungs  and  other  vital 
organs  may  be  the  better  nourished. 
In  cases  of  severe  fevers  this  enonomy 
is  particularly  noticeable.  A  single 
hair  is  a  sort  of  history  of  the  physical 
condition  of  an  individual  during  the 
time  it  has  been  growing,  if  one  could 


Ironi 

High  Government  Authority. 

No  authority  of  greater  experience  on  food  products  ex- 
ists than  Dr.  Henry  A.  Molt,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Mott's  v^'ide 
experience  as  Government  Chemist  for  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, gave  him  exceptional  opportunities  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  qualities  and  constituent  parts  of  baking  powders. 
He  understands  thoroughly  the  comparative  value  of  every 
brand  in  the  market,  and  has  from  time  to  time  expressed 
his  opinion  thereof.  Ou  a  recent  careful  re-examination  and 
analysis  he  finds 

Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder 

superior  to  all  others  in  strength,  purity,  and  ciliciency.  Dr. 
Mott  writes  : — 

"  New  York,  March  aoth,  1894. 

I  find  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Bakir.g  Powder  to  be  superior 
to  all  others,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1st.  It  liberates  the  greatest  amount  of  leavening  gas 
and  is  consequently  more  efTicicnt. 

2nd.  The  ingredients  used  in  its  preparation  are  of  the 
purest  character. 

3rd.    Its  keeping  qualities  are  excellent. 

4th.  On  account  of  the  purity  of  the  materials  and  their 
relative  proportions,  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder  must 
be  considered  the  acme  of  perfection  as  regards  wholesomeness 
and  efficiency,  and  I  say  this  having  in  mind  certificates  I 
have  given  several  years  ago  respecting  two  other  baking 
powders. 

The  reasons  for  the  change  in  my  opinion  are  based  on 
the  above  facts  and  the  new  method  adopted  to  prevent  yotir 
baking  powder  from  caking  and  deteriorating  in  strength. 

Hrvnv  .\  ^Tr  TT.  Ph.  D.,  L.  L.  D.7 


February  2,  1895. 
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read  closely  enough.  Take  a  hair  from 
the  beard  or  from  the  head  and  scru- 
tinize it,  and  you  will  see  that  it  shows 
some  attenuated  places,  indicating  that 
at  some  peroid  of  its  growth  the  blood 
supply  was  deficient  from  overwork, 
anxiety  or  under  feeding. 

The  hair  falls  out  when  the  strength 
of  its  roots  is  insufQcient  to  sustain  its 
weight  any  longer,  and  a  new  hair  will 
take  its  place  unless  the  root  is  diseased. 
For  this  reason  each  person  has  a  cer- 
tain definite  length  of  hair.  When  the 
hair  begins  to  split  or  fall  out  massage 
to  the  scalp  is  excellent.  Place  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  firmly  upon  the  scalp 
and  then  vibrate  or  move  the  scalp  while 
holding  the  pressure  steadily.  This 
will  stimulate  the  blood  vessels  under- 
neath and  bring  about  better  nourish- 
ment of  the  hair.  A  brush  of  unevenly- 
tufted  bristles  is  also  excellent  to  use 
upon  the  scalp,  not  the  hair.— Hall's 
Journal  of  Health. 


A  True  Qhost  Story. 


About  a  mile  beyond  the  Beech  Hill 
stood  Squire  Macdonald's  store,  and 
one  di'eary  night  in  late  autumn  there 
came  thither  first  Rory  O'More,  and 
then  Sandy  Big  John,  and  finally  Alec 
Gillies,  all  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  asserting  with  much  posi- 
tiveness  that  they  had  seen  the  ghost 
on  Beech  Hill.  Now,  the  squire  was 
as  shrewd,  hard-hearted,  and  unsuper- 
stitous  a  Scotchman  as  ever  traded  tea 
for  butter  or  sugar  for  eggs,  and  he 
had  no  more  faith  in  the  Beech  Hill 
ghost  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

But  this  time  the  testimony  of  the 
terrified  witnesses  happened  to  agree 
remarkably.  The  ghost  had  appeared 
to  all  in  precisely  the  same  form,  name- 
ly, as  a  white,  shapeless  thing  that 
rolled  along  the  ground,  uttering  shrill 
and  threatening  shrieks.  The  matter 
was  surely  worth  looking  into.  Hark 
ye,  now,"  said  the  squire  at  last,  "I 
believe  you're  nothing  better  than  a 
parcel' of  foolish  boys;  and  to  prove  it, 
I'll  go  up  to  the  Beech  Hill  myself  and 
see  what  it  is  that  has  come  so  nigh 
scaring  the  life  out  of  you." 

Thus  speaking,  he  got  his  coat  and 
hat,  and  calling  them  to  follow,  set  off 
for  the  scene  of  the  ghost's  walk. 
Rory  and  Sandy  and  Alec  would  much 
rather  have  been  excused,  but  pride 
overcame  their  timidity,  and  they  fol- 
lowed in  their  leader's  track.  Hardly 
had  they  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
than  the  shrieks  they  had  heard  before 
came  to  their  ears. 

"There it  is  again  !  "  exclaimed  Rory, 
with  trembling  lips,  '  •  Can  ye  hear  it, 
squire?  " 

"To  be  sure  I  can  !  "  responded  the 
squire,  stoutly;  "  and  I'm  going  to  see 
what  it  is.    Come  along." 

The  distance  between  the  doughty 
squire  and  his  followers  increased  as  he 
went  on,  while  the  shrieks  grew 
stronger  with  each  forward  step. 

When  about  the  middle  of  the  ascent 
he  saw  the  ghost.  It  was,  as  the  men 
reported,  a  white  shapeless  thing  roll- 
ing upon  the  ground;  and  from  it  un- 
doubtedly came  the  piercing  cries  which 
had  proved  so  alarming.  Going 
straight  up  to  the  thing,  the  squire 
touched  it  with  his  foot,  then  bent  down 
to  feel  it  with  his  hand,  and  then  burst 
out  into  a  roar  of  laughter  that  at  first 
startled  the  three  farmers  almost  as 
much  as  the  ghost  shrieks. 

"Come  hear,  you  fools  1"  he  shouted. 
"  Come  and  see  what  your  ghost  is." 

In  a  hesitating  way  they  drew  near, 
and  examined  the  cause  of  their 
affright.  It  was  a  white  meal  bag  con- 
taining two  very  lively  young  pigs, 
which  had  in  some  way  fallen  off  a 
farmer's  wagon  into  the  middle  of  the 
road,  there  to  prove  a  source  of  terror 
to  the  superstitious  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  sober  passers  by. — Harper's 
Young  People. 

Ten  Miles  Above  the  Earth. 


The  greatest  height  ever  attained  by 
balloonists  who  have  returned  alive  to 
relate  the  story  of  their  experience  was 
37,000  feet — upward  of  seven  miles; 
this  by  Glaisher  and  Coxwell.  They 
left  Wolverhampton,  England,  at  2:30 
r.  M.,  September  f),  1892,  and  during 


the  afternoon  reached  the  enormous 
altitude  recorded  above.  Balloons 
have  been  sent  to  a  greater  height  than 
that  attained  by  the  Glaisher-Coxwell 
airship,  but  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  aeronauts.  In  the  experiments 
made  by  Hermite  and  Besancon  at 
Paris  they  sent  balloons  to  a  height  of 
ten  miles.  Each  balloon  was  fitted 
with  self-recording  instruments.  They 
showed  that  the  temperature  at  seven 
and  one-half  miles  was  60°  below 
Fahrenheit's  zero,  and  that  the  barom- 
eter marked  only  four  inches. 

Fashion  Notes. 


Some  of  the  latest  evening  gowns  are 
minus  the  sleeve  entirely,  having  only  a 
little  strap  affair  to  hold  them  on  the 
shoulders.  This  is,  indeed,  a  jump  from 
the  immense  balloons. 

Chinchilla  is  one  of  the  season's  favor- 
ites and  for  the  woman  with  a  clear 
pink-and-white  complexion  there  can 
be  nothing  prettier.  A  beautiful  even- 
ing cloak  is  made  of  dark  green  ben - 
galine,  with  a  lining  and  full  cape  of 
chinchilla. 

The  bodice  that  fastens  invisibly  un- 
der the  arm  and  on  the  left  shoulder  is 
a  great  favorite,  and  adds  much  to  the 
bringing  out  of  a  good  figure.  It  is 
impossible  to  fasten  it  one's  self.  But 
when  once  it  is  fastened,  the  wearer 
enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  looking 
as  if  she  had  been  melted  and  poured 
in. 

In  making  over  last  year's  evening 
dress  a  successful  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  using  the  old  sleeves  for  the 
waist  and  the  old  skirt  for  the  sleeves, 
in  which  event  the  skirt  will  have  to  be 
of  a  different  material  altogether.  For 
young  girls  white  accordion-plaited 
crepe  skirts  are  very  useful,  as  they 
may  be  worn  with  any  bodice,  and  for 
any  small  function  are  just  the  thing. 

"  How  to  be  pretty  though  cold"  is 
a  difficult  problem  for  the  unfortunate 
woman  who  cannot  afford  furs  of  some 
description  in  this  season,  when  fur 
garment  are  made  so  fascinatingly  be- 
coming, with  their  wide,  soft  collars, 
and  so  expensive  in  their  exaggerated 
fulness.  Sealskin  is  the  one  fur  which 
is  continually  in  fashion,  and  it  is  so  dis- 
tinctly becoming  to  every  face  and  com- 
plexion that  it  will  never  lose  its  popu- 
larity. It  is  not  quite  so  aristocratic 
as  the  gray-haired  Russian  sable,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  rarity  and  price, 
rather  than  a  question  of  beauty. 


Gems. 

The  secret  of  most  men's  misery  is 
that  they  are  trying  to  please  them- 
selves. — Maurice. 

Happy  men  are  full  of  the  present, 
for  its  beauty  sufQces  them;  and  wise 
men  also,  for  its  duties  engage  them. — 
Carlyle. 

It  is  easy  to  live  in  the  world  after 
the  world's  opinion.  It  is  easy  to  live 
in  solitude  after  our  own.  But  the 
great  man  is  he  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  keeps  with  perfect  sweet- 
ness the  independence  of  character. — 
Emerson. 

Silence  is  strenght.  Silence  baffles, 
protects,  protests.  Silence  unhouses 
hate,  defeats  malice,  disarms  wrong. 
Silence  is  tempered  steel.  Only  the 
strong  can  use  this  weapon:  few  can 
draw  the  bow  of  Ulysses. — Francis 
Melville. 

Learn  a  wondrous  secret — that  pen- 
nilessness  is  not  poverty,  and  owner- 
ship is  not  possession;  that  to  be 
without  is  not  always  to  lack,  and  to 
reach  is  not  to  attain;  and  the  light  is 
for  all  eyes  that  look  up,  and  color  foi* 
those  who  "choose." — Helen  Hunt. 

It  is  the  pure  in  heart  who  see  God 
clearly.  Trifle  with  the  adjustment  of 
a  field  glass,  and  the  picture  becomes 
blurred.  And  just  so  far  as  we  trifle 
with  the  spiritual  laws  of  life,  just  so 
far  as  we  live  lives  of  self-indulgence 
and  have  no  higher  ideal  than  self-dis- 
play, our  eyes  have  become  so  blinded 
that  we  can  no  longer  see  clearly 
where  to  put  our  faith  when  the  storms 
come.  The  greatest  faith  is  always 
found  with  the  highest  living, — Minot 
Osgood  Simons. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Mother's  Cooking. 


Your  modern  school  of  cookery, 

Where  food  is  done  by  note. 
Don't  hardly  touch  old  "mother's  food. 

Although  she  cooked  by  rote. 

She  had  a  way  of  cooking  things, 

So  wholesome  and  .so  sweet, 
That  vlttles  seemed  to  coax  us  boys 

To  take  right  hold  and  eat. 

This  sharlotte  roosh  is  fraud  in  cake, 
And  French  a-clairs  don't  "stay," 

And  lemon  pie  with  lather  on't  It 
Is  jest  like  medder  hay. 

In  spite  of  all  your  folderols, 

The  old  folks  often  sigh 
For  mother's  "dish" — she  called  it  "b'ilpd' 

And  mother's  pumkin  pie. 

But  p'r'aps  it  warn't  all  cookery 

That  made  the  vittles  grand, 
Maybe  the  heft  of  sweetness  lay 

In  dear  old  mother's  hand. 

Don't  matter  much  what  vittles  is 

When  love  is  served  for  sarce. 
Love  turns  old  hens  to  chickens,  br'iled. 

Nettles  to  sparrer  grass. 


hair  look  glossy.  A  stray,  wiry  or 
gray  hair  may  be  removed  with  a 
tweezers,  but  should  never  be  cut.  On 
the  other  hand,  eyelashes  are  cultivat- 
ed by  clipping  them  once  a  year.  Hair 
dressers  call  it  "  topping '' them,  and 
the  term  is  pertinent.  Only  the  irreg- 
ular tip  ends  should  be  cut,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  another.  Cutting 
the  lashes  weakens  the  eves,  remember 
that ! 


For  the  Kitchen 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Love  lightens  labor,  and  quiet,  loving 
tones  make  a  happy  home. 

Make  pie  crust  with  a  little  baking 
powder  sifted  in  the  flour,  and  use  less 
shortening.  You  will  find  it  much 
more  diges-tible,  and  better  for  all  fruit 
pies. 

A  child's  bed  should  always  be 
placed  so  that  the  light  shall  come  from 
one  side.  If  it  be  allowed  to  strike  in 
front  or  behind  the  head  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  child  cross- 
eyed. 

All  woolen  dresses  should  be  hung 
out  in  the  air  and  sunshine  at  least 
once  in  a  fortnight.  This  will  not  only 
render  them  fresh  and  sweet,  but  it 
will  also  take  out  creases  as  nothing 
else  except  a  tailor's  iron  will. 

A  woman  noted  for  the  frothy  light- 
ness of  the  mashed  potato  served  at 
her  board  confesses  to  no  secret  in  its 
preparation,  "except,  perhaps,  the 
pinch  of  baking  powder,  which  I  add 
along  with  the  little  milk  and  butter 
that  everybody  puts  in."  She  has  the 
mixture  beaten  hard  and  fast  with  a 
fork,  and  one  or  all  of  these  things 
contributes  to  a  most  successful  whole. 

Never  cut  or  trim  the  eyebrows. 
Their  beauty  includes  delicacy — delicacy 
in  curve,  width  and  texture.  Trimming 
them  destroys  this  by  causing  them  to 
grow  coarse,  stiff  and  "wild."  To 
get  the  well-defined,  narrow  arch  many 
beauties  pinch  the  eyebrows  after 
anointing  them  with  oil  to  make  the 


Sour  Cream  Sauce. — Put  together  a 
cup  of  sugar  and  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
thick,  sour  cream.  Beat  the  mixture 
five  or  six  minutes,  then  put  it  into  a 
sauce  tureen  and  grate  nutmeg  over  it. 
This  sauce  is  specially  appropriate  for 
Indian  puddings,  boiled  or  baked,  and 
for  boiled  suet  pudding. 

To  Boil  Eggs.— Put  them  in  a  sauce- 
pan, and  pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
cover  the  dish  tight  and  set  back  where 
the  water  will  keep  hot,  but  not  boil. 
Let  it  stand  ten  minutes.  The  effect 
is  quite  different  from  that  produced  by 
boiling,  both  the  flavor  and  texture  of 
the  egg  being  vastly  superior  to  an  egg 
boiled  in  the  usual  manner. 

RoxBURY  Pancakes  (Fok  Break 
fast). — One  pint  of  sour  milk,  one  egg, 
three  cups  of  rye  meal,  one  of  Indian, 
half  a  cup  of  molasses,  one  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  one  of  .salt.  Fry 
like  doughnuts.  Take  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  mixture,  and,  holding  it  low  over 
the  fat,  scrape  it  out  with  a  knife  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  it  a  round  shape. 
Stir  and  shake  them  about  constantly. 

Minced  Veal.— Put  the  bones  of  a 
cold  fillet  or  loin  of  veal,  or  any  other 
bones  you  may  have,  into  a  stewpan 
with  the  skin  and  trimmings  of  the 
meat.  Dredge  in  a  little  flour,  pour  in 
more  that  a  pint  of  water,  a  small  onion, 
sliced,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  minced 
lemon  peel,  a  little  mace,  if  the  flav- 
or is  liked,  a  bouquet  of  sweet  herbs, 
white  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Sim- 
mer these  ingredients  for  more  than 
an  hour,  then  strain  the  gravy  and 
thicken  it  with  an  ounce  of  butter  roll- 
ed in  flour;  boil  it  up  again  and  skim 
well.  While  the  gravy  is  cooking, 
mince  the  veal,  but  not  too  fine.  When 
the  gravy  is  ready  put  it  in  and  warm 
it  gradually;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk 
or  cream  if  you  can  afford  it.  Do  not 
let  it  boil.  Pile  the  mince  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  dish,  and  garnish  with  sip- 
pets of  toasted  bread  and  points  of 
lemon.  Place  three  nicely-poached 
eggs  on  top,  and  you  will  have  a  very 
pretty  as  well  as  nice  dish  for  the  table. 


-        _  ^ 


OUSEKEEPERS  who  are 
wise  will  not  be  persuaded  in- 
to the  purchase  of  the  unre- 
liable baking  powders  which 
some  dealers  wish  to  sell  for 
the  sake  of  the  additional  profit  derived  there- 
from. Crudely  mixed  from  low-grade,  impure 
ingredients,  such  powders  cost  but  half  as 
much  to  make  as  the  highly  refined,  abso- 
lutely pure  Royal  Baking  Powder,  although 
retailed  at  the  same  price.  They  are  un- 
wholesome and  lacking  in  leavening  strength. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  gives 

the  greatest  value  for  its  cost,  and  there  is 
no  other  powder  or  preparation  that  will 
give  such  satisfaction,  or  make  such  pure, 
wholesome  and  delicious  food,  or  which  in 
practical  use  will  be  found  so  economical. 


ROYAL  BAKINQ  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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Que»tions  for  Southern  Readers. 

To  TiiK  Edithi!  : —Kindly  asl<  your 
.southern  Califoi-nia  readers  to  answer 
throuyli  your  pai)er  the  following  ques- 
tions ; 

l8  the  African  box  Ihorn  (Lycium 
'l,„rrl<linii)  a  tfood  fence  for  a  dry  climate 
(San  Diego  county,  near  the  sea).  If 
so.  how  should  it  be  planted  to  turn 
cattle,  distance  apart  of  the  seed,  and 
width  of  hedge  ?  Is  there  danger  of  its 
spreading  to  arable  pasture  land 
through  seeds  or  roots  ?  Tf  not.  what 
plant  is  there  for  hedges  which  will 
turn  cattle,  grow  quickly  in  a  dry  cli- 
mate near  the  sea,  can  he  planted 
from  seed  in  place,  along  a  fence  or 
where  a  fence  is  needed,  but  where  dis- 
tance to  be  covered  and  expense  of 
posts  forbid  wire  fence,  and  which  will 
not  spread  from  seed  or  root  in  a  way 
to  endanger  fai-m  or  pasture  adjacent 
to  the  hedge  ? 

(2.)  Is  either  the  EtKuhjptva  cnLra 
or  Maff/iiiiitK  suitable  for  a  dry  sea- 
coast  ciimatc.  if  grown  on  side  hills? 
Which  is  best  ?  In  such  a  situation, 
which  of  the  following  would  thrive 
best:  E.  liiiiiliir.  Ciiryunidhj.r.  Foxsilis. 
f.i  u.rciKiyhni.  Mil !i>il(iiti .  I'll iihi iln.  FoJy- 
iiiitli<')ii'i.  Rimtnitii.  or  Si'l'  iiijiIi/dhi  !  Is 
there  any  variety  less  durable  but  bet- 
ter suited  for  such  dry,  exposed,  wmd- 
swept  land,  where  by  trial  the  (llohnhis 
dies,  and  the  Cin-yuornly.r.  without  cul- 
tivation, grows  too  slowly  to  be  worth 
planting,  and  is,  moreover,  eaten  by 
stock  and  deer  ? 

(3.)  Has  the  pecan  been  a  commer- 
cial success  in  any  climate  similar  to 
that  of  San  Diego,  where  the  soil  is 
good  but  rainfall  often  delicient.  and 
surface  water  from  <!0  to  80  feet  below 
the  surface  ? 

(4.)  What  grass  or  forage  plant  has 
experience  proved  to  be  best  for  San 
Diego  county  conditions  near  the  sea  ? 
Has  it  been  proved  that  any  imported 
grass  or  forage  plant  is  superior  to  the 
native  growth  under  such  conditions  ? 

Los  Angeles.  H.^ciend.v. 

Los  Qatos  Floral  Society. 

To  THK  Editor: — The  Lo.s  (iatos 
Floral  Society  held  their  annual  meet- 
ing last  Thursday,  and  the  following 
officers  wei-e  elected  for  the  new  3'ear  : 
President.  Miss  K.  B.  Holladay;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  L.  Gr.  Turner;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  F.  A.  A,  Belinge;  treas- 
urer, Miss  E.  Cohen:  accountant.  Miss 
Mabel  Rankin:  directors,  Messrs.  J.  R 
Ryland  and  T.  E.  Johns. 

The  reports  of  the  retiring  ofticers 
were  read,  proving  that  the  society 
was  moving  onward.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Papers  also  gave  a 
short  report,  stating  that  during  the 
last  year  nine  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive papers  had  been  written  and  read 
by  the  members. 

The  society  proposes  to  hold  their 
usnal  rose  fair  in  May,  and  it  would  be 
well  worth  the  while  of  the  lovers  of  the 
rose  to  pay  ivos  Gatos  a  visit  at  that 
season,  for  our  lovely  valley  is  God's 
chosen  spot  to  perfect  the  queen  of 
Flora's  kingdom.  K.  C.  B. 

Los  Gatos,  Santa  Clara  Co, 


50  c.  BARGAINS 

,Trr...i<T;-  •«..      IN  ROSES  and  PLANTS, 

We  want  your  tru'lB.  li»iiu-«  we  on«r  these  cheap 
harKuiiiH  well  kiiowiiii;  that  oiire  B  rU!«toiiiHr 
of  our*,  nliv^ys  one;.  Please  toil  your  n«i||h- 
ItorH  Hb<iiit  U. 
Set  A— 11)  Kver-hlonmirB  Roses,  10  Colors. .  iVIc 
B— !<)  Prize  \\  iiiniiic  ChrysMnthenmms  &*(.■ 

C— 111  ]^>VBly  Furhsids,  all  difTereul  ftttc 

"  D-8  Frnurimt  Ciirimlion  I'inks  Wc 

"  E— 15  Choi Kiiinhow  PiiiiHies  60c 

•■  r-12Sweei  Sreiitcil  ih.iili  e  TuI.e  ROnee  Hte 
•■  O— lor.lei-iiiii  Gfi-MiiiuniH,  till  different  SHc 
"  H—H  Flou-errii*:  KfKonins,  choice  kinds  6Uc 
••  J— lu  Vine*  unci  J'liinte,  suituble  for 

VilsBS  Mli.l  Unsket"  Klc 

"  K— 12MHKnitlr-vnl  Coleu-.  hrinhteolors  TiOc 
••  I, — 4  Choice  Deforntive  I'alnis,  eleKimt  W»c 

M  — 4  Dwarf  F;vpr-l>looroinff  Fr.  C)tnnns 
"  >'-20  I'lickets  Flower  Sends,  all  kinds  GUc 
KO  TWO  Af.IKF.  IN  TTIFSE  SETS. 
Any  3  sets  for  tl.2S,  any  S  for  92. 

Tivmnil  pos4T»nid.  ssife  nrrirnl  »nd  Rittis.fec- 
tioi'i  miiiriinleed.  Order  liy  llie  leitrrs  from 
Ihis  uilverlifiement  nOW  nstliese  iiitrodnciory 
sets  not  in  catntouno.  This  t>ook  cctatnins 
everythinix  voii  need  for  the  garden  nntl  house. 
Weinnil  it  for  IfV  in  stnmns.  We  are  the  liim- 
est  rose  prower.;  in  iJie  unrltl.  Over  oiio  and  a 
half  uillion  ro-e- t-old  eiirh  ye;ir. 

The  COOO  &  REESE  CO.. 

Champion  City  Greenhouses, 
Box   liJ  NI>KIN<JFIKI.I>,  <»IIIO. 


•'  l*Iuiii^  —  loll  .your  people  t<i  xroiv  tin-  best 
plums:  thi'.v  will  iilwiiys  Hud  u  iiiHxl  mttrkci." 

So  KBid  several  of  Ihi-  Ittrtiest  h&ntllKrN  of  frolls 
in  CliiciiKo  wlion  the  i)  nest  ion  was  iiNktd  I  hem  re- 
r.'Qtl.v.  •  Wliii-t  is  the  iHost  prolltnlde  fruH  to  plauf 
iH>\v  "r  "  ■  - 

(.:i.vmatk  r--     Uurbao^     M-tltaao.  Normaad 

.Sai.s-uiria.       Tragedy.     Kelsfey.  Dianjond. 

■tlrand  IRiUe.  Stirinti.        lottwbrth.  Pond. 

Tlie>e  arc  llie  best-.  Write  for  prices,  which  will 
lie  iiiwle  very  low. 

Also,  t(/»<0«7  everS  iliiuif  ulSie  "Jn  tlie  Fruit  and 
Nut  Tree  line.    Seeds.  lUillis,  PIhuLs,  etc. 


Walnut  Trees. 


A  Perfect  Woniler.    Th©  liestXomato 
|iiitli0  Woilcl  an  1  jii-t  what  everyone  wants. | 
VKxIrrrarly  Karl>,    be;irA   .(l>uri<liiUtly  of   the  linet>l 
|tlitTore<l,  brltfht  re<i  fonialoeB  auil  is  dMln([ni.h*il | 
Pfrtin  all  ulhero      iU  lr*f  fi>rin,  stRlitlind  erecf  iiiul  re- . 
quiriuic  uo  HUppurt  at  all.         one  who  hus  u  gur- j 
den  should  be  withnu!  it.         _    _  i 
31A\'S  MATCHLESS  CI  Cl'MBKR  I 

A  >mt<T»)  ^  •ri<'i  V,  Kiioruioa>Ty  prudut  tive,  CiroWRl 
about  li»  inches  lon«.  :tnd  is  un*?gu»n««l  forHlicing-' 
OUll  KA.HUVS  CKKA31  LKXTfC-K  | 
It  bpai4  ihrni  ull.  Very  crisp  and  teuder.  Stands, 
h  lonK  t  ime  before  runnitis  to  need. 
2;if"\Ve  will  Bond  i>o«i|>iii<T.  a  packet  each  of  Ex 


MHtchlefte  Cucumber,  Cream 


Eurly  Tree  Tonifttn, 

Letuce.  May's  IJDc.  C'eniticiit**.  hnd  our  llluattatcd 
BarKHin  CalaloKU*  (worth  dollant  to  every  bujer] 
of  Seeds,  Fruits  and  1  hints,  containinR  Colored 
plates,  painted  from  n«liir«.  unrl  thousardfi  of 
illustration^  bII  for  nnl 


IMammot 


j-^^--  ■.■  .   .t*end  

Oont^rtiori  ■.ii\<\  t^ivinK  u-^  the  miniHS  and  addrt^8j-e^ 
of  three  or  more  of  their  friends  who  purchoH« 
Seeds,  PUntH  or  Fruits,  we  will  add,  free,  on 
packet  of  Maramoih  Tomato,  a  magnificent  va 
of  enorninsos  size,  often  Wfi^'hnu  3  lbs.  each. 

TliU  !•  Ihf  muttl  Itbfrftl  offer  ryrr  nia<l»  hr  a  rf..-.,. 
SerdiDian,  and  no  unf  ■hnnM  full  tn  takr  a<ltantKir<'  nflt 

MAY  &  CO.  ntru"*  SI.  Paul,  Minn 


inn  lUc.  lor  at»nve  Tomato* 


ariet> 


jire  i.eS^^^ft^S^^^^ 


SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

on  whole  SeedliuK  Roots,  warranted  free 
rroin  scale  and  root  l<not.  Prices  low. 
ChcrHcs,  Orapes,  Nut  end  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  AH  I«»din»f  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Xormand.  Abundance.  Willard  and  Simoni 
I'lums;  Itungoume  Japan  Apricots.  Early 
Hearing  Apples,  and  Karliest  Yellow 
I'eaches. 

'New  Prioe  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY 


P^CI!!L!S!5?^KY.  First-ciasslrnit  Tree! 


Onice  and  Greenhouses : 
C  nr.  KHker  and  Lombard  .StK..  .San  FraiiclNeu, 

Nursery  at  Millbriie.  San  Mateo  Co. 
tiltOWN  UITIKU  T  IKKKiATION. 
rruiie  Hu  .Myrobolan.  Flench.  Geniiaii.  Btilparlan. 

Kobe  de  Sariient,  Clyman.  TraKodv,  FelleiihurB. 

St.  CathcrlueB  $8  and  »I0  per  IIX) 

.VppleH,  1(  adlnt'  sorts  fS  and  »ltl  per  11)0 

.Aorleots,  the  best  varieties  IflO  per  100 

.VIinondH,  the  l)est  soft-Bhell  sons.  W  and  »lll  per  IIW 

<"herrle».  an  Mazzaid  flu  and  iV:  per  KK) 

I  Va<'he»,  best  tree  and  ellnif  varletleH.*s  &  no  per  100 
Pears,  Dartleti  and  othi>r  sorts. . .  .$10  aii<l  tK  iwr  100 
Hoses,  two-year-old,  tieUl  erown.  newest  and 

best  old  varieties  Mc  ea<rh.  *ls  per  1(10 

M<>iiterr.y  Cypress.   Blue  and  Hed  Gum.  In 

bo.xes.  traiisplaiued .  .f  l.-.T.  f  100.  JIO  to  *12..Vl  V  1000 
Palm  California.  .Tapaii  and  Australian  Pan  Palm 
I'bneidx  (Date  Palnii.  Drae:eiias.  and  a  laiue  assort- 
menl  of  evertrreeii  trees.  deeuUioiis  ti-ei-s  ami  shrul)- 
bcry.  Azaleas  ludlea  and  Mollis.  Caiie  llias  Klioito- 
dendron.ruchslas.  at  low  prices.  F.  H'UEM.WN. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple.  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices, 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LE(mART)  COATES, 


Napa  A'alle.v  Nurseries. 


.NAI'A.  (  AL. 


YROBOLAN  JNuRSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

Crovuers    or    all    tH^  Le-adlng; 
\/arietles  of  r="riilt  Tr€»e.j5. 

('orres|Mindeiice  solicit<  <l. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards, 

Alamctla  County.  Cal 

James  A.  Anderson, 

NURSERYMAN, 

Lodi,  San  Joaquin  County,  Cal. 

Has  a  Choici'  .Stock  of  YEARLING  NURSERY 
TREES  for  this  seiison's  plaiutini?.  (iuarunteed 
free  from  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  at  prices 
to  suit  the  times. 

Ulenhciiii. -Jtoyal  and  French  Apricots 

Huugarian.  TraKcd.v  and  French  Prunes 

Hurbanli.  Satsumsi  and  Kelse.v  Plums. 

.\e  Plus  Ultra.  I..a  Prima.  Texas  Proline,  I.  X.  L. , 
Nonpariel  and  Languedoc  Almonds. 

Salwa.v.  t^rawford.  Muir  and  twenty  other  vari- 
eties of  Veiiches.  . 

Alsa  Nexjlarines.  .\pples,  I'eais,  Uberrles,  Fig«, 
Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 

Your  prices  are  mine.   l>on"t  forfiel  to  write  for 
particulars.   Corre.spondence  soUcit<vl  and  cheer- 
fully answered     Address  all  communications, 
.1.  A.  ANDERSON,  Lodi,  Cal. 

R  O  R  SALE! 

50,000 


French  and  Robe  de  Sar§:ent 

PRUNE  TREES, 

AT  (>  «  TN.  KAfll.OK  »■■.<>  I'I;K  TI*OlSA>T>. 

F.  N.  WOODS; 


Itox  ry 


SaiitM  Clarii,  Cal. 


Ee  J,  Bo\A/^ri, 

SEED  HERCHANT. 


Atfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds.— Onion  Sets. 

LMrgesi  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 


HARRY  E.  HULBERT,  Prop. 

I  Grower  and  Dealer  in 

General  INursery  StocK* 

Salesyard,  Cor.  Third  and  Davis  Sts.  { 

Please  send  for  Price  Lists.  '1 

223  Third  St„  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  Cai. 
I  .  

rut    riNKST  STtH'K  OF 

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS,  • 
In  the  State,  at  the  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

One  and  two-year-old  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 
the  lUiest  and  thriftiest  stock  ever  grown  any-  i 
where,  and  all  the  best  varieties,  also  Pomok) 
I  Crape  Fruit),  and  the  Japanese  Red  Dancy  Tan- 
gerine Orange;  also  the  best  deciduous  trees. 
Raspberries,  IMackberrics  and  the  Wonderful 
F.verbearing  and  other  tine  varieties  of  StrawbeN 

j  ries.    Nxjthlog  J)ut  the  best  of  all  varieties  of. 

I  Fruits  »i)d  Nuts.    Don't  faH  to  write  fo^  prices  to' 

I  HEWITT  ft  <,OKSt»N.  I'r«  p»,  i'HBHlT^nH,  Cal. 


Send  for  large'Ulustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
CaWtlogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalla.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  si7  and  819  Sansome  St,,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

•  NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AND  BOItL  APRICOTS  aid  PRDNES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times, 


Befote  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

H.  B,  SMITH  Ventnra,  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 

Orange  Trees! 

ONE  THOUSAND  THRKK-Yli.VR  OLD  SEED- 
LINGS, Florida  Sour  stock:  must  be  sold, 
Strongl.v  grown;  warranted  free  from  scale.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Write  for  particulars. 

I.  B.  LACY, 

Kast  Uukluiid  P.  U.  Alameda  cuuuty.  Cal, 

ACRE  APPLES,  $i,493  S  :;l<^^ll\fl 

IjOuIhI.iii;!,  Mil.,  for  Iree  saiui>U'  eui>,v  lelllur  about  it. 
A  practical  l-'nilt  and  Farm  pai>er.  piilnlshed'by 
Stark  Hroji.,  40e  »  year;  drculallou.  460,000  eoplas. 
The  ■  Cream  of  the  Creani  "—five*  the  busy  Fruit 
Grower  or  Parmer,  who  hasn't  the  time  or  the  mousy ' 
to  buy  !inil  read  a  mass  of  pnpers.  what  liliest 

Iroui  llu'lii  nil,  w.hni  he  tvaritHtn  knoH, 


Grenoble  or  Mayette  Walnut. 


The  inesl  complete  collectioo  of  Walnuts  to  be 
found  anywhere:.'''  43  varieties,  including  the 
Mnyette  or  Orenohic,.  Franqui^tte,  Parlslenne, 
Clialierte,  and  Vourey,  the  leading  market  wal- 
nuts of  France,  all  tir^t  tfruitt,  n-'rond  r)«n(rnlinit 
seedling  Iree.s,  the  only  class  of  seedlings  worth 
planting,  of  all  the  above-named  varieties,  beside^ 
PrH'p«rtnrl«n8  and  Cl«i»ter.    Also  ifrii  ftfil  trees 


New  Varieties  of  Prunes ! 

"Clairac 
Mammoth  " 
D'Ente! 

Or  Improved  French  Prune. 


.\verage  Size  (C'arpd). 

The  finest  and  largest  prune  ever  introduced 
Into  this  State,  grading  (cured)  from  to  85  per 
pound;  splendid  to  ship  East  as  a  pliun.  This 
season  Is  the  first  one  that  this  remarkable  prune 
has  been  put  on  the  market. 

Everything  else  in  the  nut  and  fruit  tree  Hue. 

(ieneral  Catalogue,  with  essay  on  Grafting  the 
Walnut,  and  how  to  redeem  by  grafting  large,  un 
productive  and  defective  walnut  trees,  with  cuts, 
10  cts.  per  copy. 

Supplement,  with  Price  List  for  the  season  of 
lH)4-iia,  sent  free  on  application.  This  supplement 
contains  a  full  description  of  the  Tlairac  Mam- 
moth." 

FELIX  QILLET, 

Barreu  UlU  Nursery.  Nexada  flty,  Cal. 


You 
Can  Qet 

ry's  Seeds  at  your  dealers ' 
;is  frcsl;  and  fertile  as  tbougb 
you  cot  I  hem  direct  from  Ferry's 
Seed  Ktirms. 

flRRY^  ^EEDSj 

are  known  and  jil  iiiled  every- 
wliere,  ,'Uid  iiro.  uKiays  the 
l>«i«l.    Kerry's  Seed  .\iitin»l 
lor  1^93  tells  1(11  ^iioul 
iheni,  —  Free. 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 
Detroit, fMlch. 


W— »      >  A   PINE  ASSORTMENT, 

1   XV^        M—-'  >- — '   t».»t   varieties,   free  from 

 AND   peslB  of  any  kind.  Primus 

w-vw  r%  KIT^^Z.  '•In'oul.  BIng,  Rostraver 
W"^  I — .  t-\.  1^  I  ^5  and  Murdoch  Clierrle*: 
Black  CHllforutn  Figs;  KIce  Soft  Shell  and 
other  Alinon<lH;  AnierlcHii  Sweet  Clinstnuts; 
Prseparturleiis  Waluuts.  Hardy  uiountain  grown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oranges  have  stood  tl  degrees 
this  winter  without  injury.  Dollar  .Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  Ik  SON,  LInooln,  I>lHcer  Coanty, 
CHllfornla, 

BLUE  GUAVS! 
yvionterey    Cypress  ! 

IN  LOTS  TO  .SUIT. 
Write  for  Prices. 

Delivered  on  wharf  In  San  Francisco 

Address  W,  A.  T,  STRATTON. 
Seedsman  &  FlurUt,      •      -      Petaluma,  Cal 


Februar>-  2,  1896, 
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COPvRlGHTtO- 


Mammoth  New  Violet 

FLORAL  WONDER  OF  THE  CENTURY 

Blooms  cover  a  Silver  Dollar.      Stems  12  to  14  inches  long.      Color— clear  Violet-Purple. 

We  gave  the  Violet  its  glorious  name-"  THE  CALIFORNIA."  We  alone  have  supplied  the  market  with  its  blooms 

And  we  now  offer  the  PLANTS  for  sale. 

PRICES— One,  20  cents;  Six,  85  cents;  Dozen,  Si. 50;  Hundred,  S7.50 

Plants  vigorous  unil  entirely  frie  from  Disease.  ■  Our  n:w  handsomely  illustrated  General  Catalogue  lor  1895,  now  ready,  and  mailed  free 

SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  COMPANY,  427-9  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


INCORPORATED  XClf?>W  .  _^  _.        .     _  _.         _^  _  m  IT        IW  r\  T 

California  Nursery  Company.  ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON. 


RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 

NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS,    deciduous  rru.x  trees 

Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


SPECIALTY: — Ail  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "  True  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc. 


OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortmeol  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Wrili'  us  lor  ut-w  ( 'atalo^tius  iiiul  Kslinialfs.     I'jiues  tii  suil   the  limes, 

JOHN  ROCK,     :::::::  Hanager. 

MAMMOTH  NEW  VIOLET. 

1895  Floral  Wonder. 

THE  CALIFORNIA. 

Immeiise  in  size;  stem  \2  inches  Ion;;.    Intensely  trafjiaiii- 
Colur  Pure  Violet  Purple. 

A^TPT)T  TNr  NHVPT  TV    ''^  ^^^^  captured  ti^io  san  francisco 
<J  1  EI\L.lll  vJ    ilU  V  IZL,  1  1  •    Last  year  a  few  thousamrilowers  were  offered  iu  S: 
Cisco,  and  they  were  sold  tor  TEN  TIMES  THE  PRICE  of  Marie  Louise  and  Russian. 

Plant  vigorous  and  absolutely  free  from  disease.    Does  not  fade  out.    Last  season  seve 
dred  flowers  were  picked  from  a  single  plant. 

Price  of  Plants  on  .Vpplieiitioii.    Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plant!>  and  Fni 
mailed  free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

tS~  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  he  healthy  and  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blgrss.  Butte  OountVt  Cal. 


411-415  .SA>,S()ME  STKEET. 


•SAN  KKAM  ISCO,  C.Vl.II OKM.V. 


ESTABLISHED  IH.V< 


Stockton 
Nursery. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purchasing:  your  Trees  or 
Any  tiling  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

F^RESISO,  CALIF^'ORNIA. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES. 
CITRUS  TREES. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

MANAGER. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,       =       =       =  = 


E.  C  do\A/e^s, 


CENTRAL 


ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


NURSERY 


60c  Trial  Sets  Plants  and  Fruits. 

lly  mull  poNtpuid,  «a«"e  iirrlviil  and  Hu(li>ructloQ  guaranteed.  Order 
by  the  letters  and  the  numbers  from  thi.s  advertisement  NOW,  as  these  are  Intro- 
ductory sets,  not  in  caialoi-'ue.  an  Eleaaiit  Animal  of  16S  paiceH,  which  will 
besent  f  ree  with  lljst  order.  It  none  of  these  sets  suit  you  and  you  want  auythint' 
Inourllue  send  for  <'.\.TA1..0CilTE  FKEE.  About  60  uaiteH  devoted  to 
VKOKTABI.E  and  FLOWER  SEEHS,  70  to  PtAA'TS  and  the 
balance  to  the  CREAM  OF  THE  FRUITS. 


GOOD,  THRIFTY  STOCK,  FREE  FROM  ROOT 
KNOT  AND  INSECT  PESTS. 


COMPANY. 


M.  VAN  GELDER,  PROPRIETOR. 


(S\u-cessor  lo  Van  Gelder  .i  VVylic. 
\\  I'Ue  I'or  prices  on  lurg:e  and  Hiiiall  or4ler8.  ^^^^m^mm^ 


k.  f\Cf\IV\t='0.  CftL. 


Set  B-l(i|)kts.  choice  Vegetable  Seea«,M  s  ts..,'inc 

'•  E— 211  pkts.  choice  Flower  Seed-t,  20  sorts.  ..•idc 

'•  tr— 2  Kletiajit  I>alm»  

"  J— 10  Sorts  Lovely  Everblooralne  RoHes.  .'>llc 

"  €1— lOPrlzo  CliryxauthemiiniM,  lOsorts  .'lOo 

"  H— 4  Superb  French  Cunnax,  4  sorts  MJe 

"  K-10 Showy  tJeriiMlunin,  1(1  soils  jUc 

•'  I.— MFIno^HadloIi  Flowerlni;  RiilbN....,''il)c 

"  N-10Tubero«i-»,  Douhlu  Flowerinx  Size.. 51)0 

"  O— inFlowerlnirPlantN,  lO  sorts...  MIC 

"  P—<i  llardy  Ornamental  .Slirubit,  (!  sorts.  .50c 

"  Q— 6Hardy  Cllmlilnir  Vlne«,  tjsorts  iiOe 

One-h:ilt  each  of  anv  two  set< 

EVERYTHING  OF  THE  BEST  FOR  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN, 
GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY.  MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

4l3t  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES 


FRTTIT  TREES.  Etc.-Mall  Size. 

Set  10«— 8  Peach,  4  sorts  aOo 

•'    10  t-8Apple,  4  sorts...   .500 

"   XO't—>  Peai-,  2  Cherry  50c 

"  (1  Orapeti,  H  .sorts  50c 

"   J  OT— 8  GrapeM,  all  Concords  50c 

.  "   1«»H^  Cioo«el.crrie>i,  4  sorts  .50u, 

"    1OU-10  Cnrranlx,  .(sorts  50c 

"    1  Ht-M  R:ii<pbcrrleH,  5  sorts  .50c 

"  111— .50  StrawberrleH,  5  sorts  iiOc 

"   113-1  each  ,lapan  Cheiitnut.f2  Walnut. .50c 

■'  H."»— 20  Klnc'kherrlea,  4  sort's    50c 

any  :i  .lots  *1.2.5,  5  sets  .*2.0O. 


ORANGE  TREES 


at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 


.5nc 


To  close  out  a  special  lot  of  three-year  buds  of  .Vied.  Ssvicis  illvc  year  roidsi.  Ilni;l> 
branched,  4.\B  feet,  we  oiler  them  at  l»8i>  the  hundred. 

Write  us  if  you  want  Med.  Sweets  or  Wash.  Navels;  we  can  i^ive  you  lower  prices 
for  good  trees  than  any  one. 

Cal.  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  Laurustinus,  Dracaena  Indivisa,  Roses, 

Tuberoses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Ai^i  iHs  wanli-d  in  e\erv  town  in  jNorthi'rn  and  Cenlral  California  where  we  an- 
ijol  rt'iiresented. 


THE STORRS & HIRRISON  CO.,  Box  160  Painesville, 0.    AiS^  ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


♦        ESTABLISHED  1861.  -f-f 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

INURSER YM/\[N   AMD  SEEDSm/\IN. 

ACIF.NT  FOR  THE  CALIPOKNIA   NI  KSKKY  CO. 

F^RUIT  TREES. 

I I'ge  and  Complete  Slock  of  Fruit  and  Oruamc'nial  Trees  and  I'lanis,  iH  pi  ices  Kj  suil  ih.'  linies 

SEIJSX^S  !  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWLK  AND  TRER  SKE4)S,  KTC. 

Catalogue  uiailed  free  on  application.  Please -uiciniuu  ihis  phi»t 

HQS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0,  Box  2059),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.VIHS.  K.  iM.  Fhasbh,  Propr. 
FlU-;i>  (;.  Mii.KS,  Manager. 


I'icNKVN,  i'i,.\<  i;i{  cor.N'i'^.  c.vi.. 


iiiuii  iiii|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiininiiiiii  iiiiiiiuiiin. 

THE  most  successful  farmers  and  gardeners  ^ 
buy  their  seed  directly  from  the  growers  ;  for  | 
this  reason  we  raise  largely  the  most  riskj  | 
kinds,  especially  Cabbage  and  Onion  Seed.  This  | 
latter  is  e.xtra  tine  this  season.  No  catalogue  con-  = 
tains  more  varieties  of  vegetable  seed,  and  none  more  | 
of  the  new  that  are  really  good — see  outside  coyer  | 
far  an  illustrated  selection  from  our  new  special-  = 
ties,  which  we  will  sell  at  half  rates.  Catalogue /r««,  = 
J.  J.  H.  GREIJORY  &  SON,  Seed  Growem,  3 
lUARBLEHEAD,  AIA8S. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


February  2,  1895. 


Farming  as  It  Has  Been  and  as 
It  Ought  to  Be. 

Colusa  4>'i/»i. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  Colusa 
county  has  shipped  over  a  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  products  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Several  thousand 
people  have  put  in  their  labor,  and  the 
land  is  mortgaged  to-day  for  as  much 
as  it  would  bring  at  auction.  The  land 
is  not  worth  intrinsically  half  as  much 
as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  people,  then,  have  robbed  the  soil 
of  its  productive  capacity  —  have 
skimmed  the  cream  off  the  acres  and 
have,  so  to  speak,  mortgaged  the  whey  ! 
This  is  what  speculative  farming  has 
done  for  this  section. 

Is  it  not  time  that  those  who  think 
they  have  some  chance  of  remaining  in 
the  country  should  come  to  some  basis 
upon  which  it  is  possible  to  get  back 
to  farming  as  nature  intended  farming 
to  be  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  the  home 
idea  should  prevail  against  the  specu- 
lative idea  of  a  farm  in  Colusa  and  a 
home  in  some  distant  city  ?  How  much 
better  off  the  country  would  have  been 
to-day  had  each  farmer  have  said: 
"Upon  this  piece  of  land  I  will  make  a 
home;  I  can  have  my  own  bread,  my 
own  meat,  my  own  poultry,  my  own 
dairy,  my  own  fruit  of  infinite  variety, 
my  own  vegetables  of  every  kind,  and 
hence  I  will  sit  me  down,  gather  my 
family  about  me  and  live  like  a  king." 
Had  this  been  the  idea  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  would  the  country  have  | 
been  to-day  mortgaged  for  its  auction  I 
price  ?  I 

National  Dairy  Congress. 

D.  P.  Ashburn,  secretary,  of  Gibbon, 
Nebraska,  writes  us  that  the  Second  ' 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Dairy 
Congress  will  be  held  in  the  building  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Feb.  2(j  and  27, 
1895.  Opening  session  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.  Hon.  .1.  Sterling  Morton,  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultui-e,  will  deliver  an 
address  of  welcome.  An  interesting 
programme  on  practical  dairy  topics 
by  men  of  national  reputation  has  been 
arranged. 

The  National  Dairy  Congress  was  or- 
ganized at  a  meeting  held  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Feb.  7,  1894,  for  the  purpose  of 
combining  in  a  national  organization  all 
State  associations  and  dairy  workers 
throughout  the  United  States  in  a 
united  and  more  efficient  effort  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry throughout  the  whole  country. 
Article  3  of  the  constitution  provides 
that  "The  National  Dairy  Congress 
shall  be  composed  of  two  delegates, 
from  each  State  Dairy  Association  and 
one  delegate  from  each  experiment 
station  that  conducts  dairy  experi- 
mental work.  Provided,  that  in  those 
States  where  no  State  Dairy  Associa- 
tion exists  the  Governor  may  appoint 
two  delegates,  who  shall  be  practical 
dairymen.  Thus  the  congress  combines 
the  efforts  of  the  scientific  with  the 
practical.  An  enthusiastic  meeting 
that  will  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
dairy  industry  is  confidently  antici- 
pated. Any  Californians  interested  in 
dairying  who  may  be  in  the  East  next 
month  should  make  an  effort  to  attend 
this  meeting. 

Bob— "  What  did  the  lecturer  say 
when  you  threw  those  cabbages  at 
him?"  Dick--" Oh,  he  said  he  had 
hoped  the  audience  would  be  pleased, 
but  he  really  hadn't  expected  they 
would  entirely  lose  their  heads."— 
Dallas  (Texas)  Herald. 

State  of  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo  i 
LncAs  County. 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
Hn?^''^'*'''""  «™  °f  f .  J.  Cheney  &  Co  . 

doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  sHld  llrm  win  naV  the 
sum  of  ONE  IIUNUHED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  ease  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall  s  Catarrh  Cure.  ^ 
FRANK  J.  CHKNEY 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  mv 
presence,  thls;6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1888. 

I  SEAL.  \  ^  GLEASON, 

"  '  Notary  Public. 

Hairs  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  IntcrnaUy  and  acts 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

,^  V,   r.      ^/     CHENF.Y  &  CO..  Toledo.  O. 
WSold  by  Druggists,  76c. 


m 


Cough  I  Cough  1  !  It's  the 
hacking  cough  that  often  ends 
in  the^most  serious  trouble. 

^in-Jiiller 

stops  the  congh  at  once  by 
removing  the  cause  and  thus 
prevents  the  trouble.  Put  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  this  good  old 
retaedy  in  a  small  cup  of 
molasses,  take  }^  teaspoonful 
often,  and  your  cough  will 
quickly  cease.  Sold  everj'- 
where.  You  now  get  double 
the  quantity  of  Pain-Killer  for 
the  same  old  price. 
Perry  Dayls  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I. 


You  want  to  make  a  little  more  money  this  year  than  yuu  did  last.  One  way  to  accomplish  it  is  tu 
save  the  small  items  of  loss.   The  way  to  do  Itin  a  creamerj"  Is  to  use  a 

Sharpies  Russian  Separator. 


U  saves  practically  all  of  your  oil  bill 
It  saves  practically  all  of  your  repair  bill 
It  saves  time.  It  saves  wear  and  tear 
It  saves  all  the  butter 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 


R  O  R    S  M  L  E  I 

Twenty  or  Fifty  Acres  of  a 

Fruit  Ranch 

In  Lagoon  Valley,  near  Vacavllle,  Solano  County, 
Cal.  French  Prunes,  Bartlett  Pears  and  Cherries 
In  full  bearing.  House  with  modern  improv»- 
ments. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

Ta  ca  V  lUe  Call  forn  ta 

Or  136  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Gravity  and  Pump  Irrigation 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THIED  LAND. 

Individual  and  colony,  tracts.  Early  semltrop- 
ical  laud.    Investment  ind  d>'velopment. 

D.  IN.  DILLM, 

S<>ron<l  Floor,  Hooiii  t<,  .Mills  ItiilldlnK.  F. 


With  a  Russian  there  are  no  bells  to  wear  out,  no  jack,  no  engine,  uo  sliaft,  no  countershaft  to  turn, 
no  spare  parts  to  renew.  There  Is  nothing  about  a  Russian  separator  for  show.  It  is  all  for  business, 
and  the  machine  is  always  ready  to  do  business.  The  public  appreciate  the  Russian.  They  bought 
over  twice  as  many  separators  from  us  In  1864  as  during  the  year  previous,  and  indications  are  that  the 
sales  will  bo  in  lt«5  double  mi. 

Send  for  circulars  and  please  mention  this  paper 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    F>aclflc-    Coast  AQrants. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


/TTSIORSE  BLANKETS 


ARB  THE  RTROnOEST. 

Made  In  'iSO  Mtrlea. 
For  either  road  or  stable  oaa. 
All  shapes,  siMa  and  quolltle*. 


Figures 

for 
Farmers 


The  first  cost  and  only  Kost  of  ihQ  Plnnel 
Jr.  combined  Drill,  Wlieel  Hoo,  Cultivator 
Rake  and  Plow,  a  machine  that  does  all  thai 
its  name  Implies,  is  small.  If  you  do  your 
own  work  It  will  save  at  least  half  your  time 
and  labor.  If  vou  hire  It  done,  It  will  make 
an  equal  reduction  lu  your  expenses.  If  you 
are  figuring  to  Increase  your  crops  and  reduce  i 
the  cost  of  production,  the  Planet  Jr.  book  for  I 
1895,  which  we  send  free,  will  show  you  how  to 
secure  the  right  result.  Even  If  you  are  satis- 
fied to  plod,  the  knowledge  will  do  you  no 
harm.  Send  for  the  book  to-da.v. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Phlladelphja. 


We  manufacture  the  celebrated  Asplnwall  Potato  Planter,  Asplnwall  Potato  Cutter, 
Aspinwall  Paris  Green  Sprinkler,  etc.  Every  machine  warranted.  These  machines 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes.  Send  for  Free  Illuatrated  Catalogue. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

IJOUKKK  &  CO.,  AKPUts,  lU  and  18  Druium  Street,  Sun  Kranrlsco,  CmI. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

Are  Headquarters  for  Complete  Spraying  and 
W^hitew.ishing  Outfits. 

The  Best  Spray  Pump,  Best  Spray  Nozzles 
and  Best  Spray  Hose. 


Nozzles  arranged  to  spray  at  any  angle  onlered. 

THE  BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE  -  a  new  invention  this 
season  —  Is  self-cleaDlng  and  throws  a  fine  and  pene- 
trating spray. 

The  BEAN  and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES,  so  well  known, 
are  also  our  invention. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Los  Qatos,  Cal. 


TREE  -  \A//\SI-I. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.   JrtCK-SOlN   dk  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  ii'iO  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAT, 

DRJVINQ  STILL  LEADS  THEM  ALL. 

D  I  T        <T  «VILL  OONTHOl.  THB  MOSl 

Dl  I  vioious  HonsB. 

75,000  sold  In  I8O1. 
1 00,000 sold  In  1892. 

THEY  ARE  KING. 

Snmule  inallcrl  .X  (' lor  fill 
Nickel,  SI. 50.  *liUU 
Stallion  Bits  50  eta.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.  y  i^.',]atr;,^i^ 


ItOllll.K 
BrrtchLoailtrl 
$5.00 

RIFLES  tl.T&l 

WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  SIS 

fivfor*  jou  biij  MO  I 

POAELLAaEMENTCO. 

l<:«n»I.SI_Cla(li>aatl,0. 


'AT  •  FOLKS  • 


^^■1  Vi\ng  "AVTI-OnRPULKKR  P ILLS"  1  r««  I  S  Ibf.  8 

month.  C*n''enn»I~knPBe,'»nnt«ln  no  r*oi»oo  "nfl  r*TCr 
fWL  SoM  hT  nrai?t«t«  pT»r^'*h'T<>  rr  ">ol      mslV  Pht 
■  tloalui(ieftl*d)4c.  WILCUX  SPECIFIC  CO.  PbtlA. 


y   I6&I8  DRUMMST  S.F.V/ 


PILES. 

BICURA  TREATMENT  CURES  THEH.  Sent 

S}*tpald  for  fiLo.  BIOUBA  CO.,  HIO  OelUornia  St. 
an  Prsnslsoo. 


February  2,  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


SAN  Fhancisco,  Jan.  30,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote  ;  Nel  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $!i  40fa.3  5()  'f  bbl;  BaUer.s'  Kxtras,  $3  30(2' 
$3  40;  Superfine,  $a(Sia  26 't*  bbl. 

WHEAT— There  Is  no  active  movement  in  prog- 
ress. Of  course  there  is  enough  doing  all  the  time 
to  prevent  the  spot  market  from  getting  into  a  rut 
of  stagnation,  but  business  generally  is  of  unsat- 
isfactory character.  Exporters  take  scarcely  any 
interest  in  matters,  thouf?h  seemingly  ready  to 
buy  when  figures  and  ofl'ciings  suit  their  ideas. 
Things  will  have  tq  change  for  the  better  at  dis- 
tant centers  before  any  local  movement  can  be  ex- 
pected. Shippers  quote  the  market  at  81  Mc  ctl 
for  standard  Wheat,  with  82'/4c  for  choice  parcels. 
Possibly  a  round  lot  could  be  placed  to  better  ad- 
vantage, as  exporters  would  sooner  buy  large  par- 
cels even  at  an  advance.  Milling  grades  sell  at  a 
range  of  STi/zfa'fS'/sc  i?!  ctl.  Walla  Walla  Wheat, 
72H(o'"Sc  for  fair  average  quality,  75@.80c  for  blue- 
stem  and  67'/4(g70c  tor  damp. 

BARLEY— Brisk  trading  Is  not  a  feature  of  the 
sample  market.  On  the  contrary,  trade  is  slow 
and  dull,  with  prices  soft.  Some  speculative  busi- 
ness is  developing  in  the  CaU'Board,  the  favorite 
option  being  May  delivery.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair 
to  good,  75@78Jic;  choice,  80c;  Brewing,  85@92!4o 
»  ctl. 

OATS— Offerings  are  rather  too  large  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  any  effort  to  raise  prices  to  be  suc- 
cessful. At  the  present  time  there  are  indications 
that  the  market  will  do  better  in  proper  season. 
The  demand  has  improved  somewhat  of  late,  and 
dealers  are  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise 
at  the  outlook.  We  quote:  Milling,  $1  02@1  15; 
Surprise,  $1  05@I  15:  fancy  feed,  $1®1  05; 
good  to  choice,  S),ic(ff'$l;  fair  to  good,  90@95c; 
poor  to  fair,  S2%6iHT-/>c:  Black,  $1  15@1  30;  Red, 
$1  05(Si$l  171/2;  Gray,  02H@07Hc  1?,  ctl. 

CORN— There  is  next  to  nothing  doing  in  this 
line.  Steady  holding,  however,  keeps  prices  in 
proportion.  We  quote:  Large  Yellow.  $1  aO#.l  25; 
small  Yellow,.  $1  2-i%m\  27'/,;  Whice,  $1  20@1  27is 
^  ctl.   Damp  lots  sell  below  quotations. 

HAY— Trade  is  better  now  that  the  rain  is  over. 
Prices  show  steadiness.  Wire-ljound  Hay  sells 
at  $\  ^  ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following 
are  the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay  ; 
Wheat,  $mm\  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  *8  50@U;  Oat, 
SlOfell;  Alfalfa,  $8(g»;  Rarley,  $8  50(n>10;  Clover, 
$8  .50(n9  50;  compressed,  $8  50(a»ll;  Stock,  $6®7. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70@80o  1  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Pood  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Pood,  lOO  Ih 
bags,  »U  50. 

HOPS— Business  is  of  small  proportions  at  a 
wide  range  in  prices,  say  4@8c  1?  lb.,  the  latter  an 
extreme  figure  for  fancy  stock.  Stocks  in  the  city 
are  said  to  be  light,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  any 
very  heavy  quantity  is  stored  away  in  the  interior. 

ONIONS— Quotations  are  steady  at  a  range  of 
60(ai85c,  with  sales  of  fancy  stock  at  90c  ^  ctl. 

POTATOES— Choice  stock  is  not  plentiful  and 
full  prices  are  obtainable  for  all  such  offer- 
ings. We  quote  as  follows;  Volunteer  New  Pota- 
toes, l'/2@2c  ft;  Early  Rose,  3.5@'l5c;  River  Reds, 
30@35c;  Burbanks,  40@50c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  60® 
85o;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75c@$l;  Sweets,  50o@$l 
for  Rivers  and  $1  Wig.l  75  |»  ctl  for  choice  stock. 
HUBEANS— Business  in  this  line  is  quiet  and  slow. 
Choice  Whites  are  steady  in  price,  as  such  stock 
is  none  too  plentiful.  Offerings  of  Pea  Beans  show 
a  good  proportion  of  medium  and  poor  quality. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $1  75'a.l  90;  Butter, 
$1  75@1  80  for  small  and  $2®2  25  for  large; 
Pink,  $1  10@1  35;  Red,  $1  60(S1  65;  Lima,  $4  10® 
4  25;  Pea,  12  25®2  50;  Small  White,  $2  25@2  55; 
Large  White.  $2  10@$2  30;  Blackeye,  U  75(«3;  Red 
Kidney,  $2  7.5@3;  Horse,  $1  60@1  70  f,  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— We  quote:  Hothouse  Cucum- 
bers, 75c@$l  50%*  dozen;  Asparagus,  17i/s@25cf*  lb. ; 
Rhubarb,  $1  ^  box;  Mushrooms,  8@l2c  lb  for 
common  and  I5@25c  for  good  to  choice ;  Los  An- 
geles Tomatoes,  75c(ff!Bl  25  box;  String  Beans, 
6@8c  ^  lb;  Green  Peas,  3(aSc  lb;  Marrowfat 
Squash,  $5@7  ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  $10  ton; 
Green  Peppers,  5®6c  ^  ft;  Turnips,  50c  V  ctl; 
Beets,  60® 75c  i*  sack;  Carrots,  30@50c;  Cabbage, 
30;ai40o  1^  ctl;  Garlic.  3®.4c  1»  ft;  Cauliflower, 
30@40c1*  dozen;  Dry  Peppers,  15@,17'/20  ft;  Dry 
Okra,  12H@  15c  *  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT- Pears  have  been  dropped  from 
the  list  and  the  market  is  now  almost  limited  to 
the  one  variety  of  Apples,  of  which  the  supply  is 
quite  large,  especially  of  poor  grade's.  We  quote: 
Persimmons,  30®50c     box;  Apples,  40c(n  $1  %(  box, 

CITRUS  FRUIT— California  Navels,  $1  50@2  50; 
Seedlings.  SUoil  50  ^  box;  Souora  Oranges,  $1  25® 
1  50  ^  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $4  50®5  iB  box;  Cali- 
fornia Limes,  in  small  boxes,  50®75ij  ^  box; 
Lemons,  Sicily,  .$3(33  50;  California  Lemons,  75c@ 
$1  2.J  for  common  and  $1  50te2  50  for  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT  —  The  market  shows  healthy 
tone,  tlmugh  business  continues  of  small  volume. 
Peaches  of  strl'-tly  choice  quality  are  somewhat 
scarce  and  somewhat  firm  in  price.  Pears  show 
steadiness,  though  not  in  active  requ'  st.  Sun- 
dried  Apples  are  in  very  limited  olTering,  but 
evaporated  stock  is  in  good  supply.'  Raisins  are 
dull,  with  the  situation  against  sellers. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent  car- 
load lots,  small  parcels  occasionally  selling  at 
slightly  lower  rates: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8'4c;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy.  7i4c:  choice,  7c;  standard,  B'/jC;  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5!4®7c;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6'/4c;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
6%c.:  prime.  5v<c;  peeled.  In  boxes.  I2®13c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves, 5'/4c :  quarters, 4!4c ;  choice, 
4Vic;  standard,  3i^c;  prime,  Sc. 

Plums— Pitted,  4®5c;uupitted,  l!4@2e. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4'/4®4^c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6'/4c;  standard, 
6c;  prime,  5^c. 

Figs— White,  choice,  5@5Hc;  Black,  choice,  IH 
@2c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  ac  ^ 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  4c;  3-crown,  2'/2c;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  lb;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  25 
fi  box  in  20-1  b.  boxes;  clusters.  $1  50;  Dchesa  clus- 
ters, $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1  15; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 

Dried  Grapes — IKc  ^  R>. 

NUTS— Business  is  small  in  volume,  being  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  jobbing  demands.  We 
quote:  Chestnuts,  8®  10c;  Walnuts,  .5® 7c  for  hard 
shell,  7®9c  for  soft  shell  and  7®9c  for  paper  shell; 
California  xMmonds,  714(n:8!4c  for  soft  shell,  5@5'/4o 
for  hard  shell  and  8'4(59c  tor  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts. 4^®6c;  Hickory  Nuts.  .5®Bc;  Filberts, 
8'/5®9c;  Pecans,  6c  tor  rough  and  8c  for  polished; 
Brazil  Nuts,  7®7!/2C  %(  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $5®  5  50  t*  100, 

CHEESE— The  supply  is  enough  for  all  market 
wants.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8®10o;  fair 
to  good,  6@7c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  lI®14o 
*  th. 

BUTTER— For  one  or  two  special  brands  of 
fancy  creamery  full  figures  are  realized,  but  other- 
wise the  market  is  very  weak,  quotations  Inclining 
in  favor  of  buyers    \Vp  fluote  as  foljows:  Pftijcy 


creamery,  21®22o,  with  .sales  at  23o;  fancy  dairy, 
rolls,  16@17c;  good  to  choice,  15®16c;  fair,  13@14c; 
store  lots,  10®12c;  pickled  roll,  13V!;®15c;  firkin, 
14®15c  *  lb. 

EGGS— The  situation  is  against  sellers.  The 
roads  in  the  interior  are  drying  up  and  shipments 
are  coming  in  quite  freely.  There  is  desire  to  sell 
and  dealers  accept  low  figures  sooner  than  allow 
stocks  to  accumulate.  We  quote:  California 
Ranch,  21®23c;  store  lots,  17®20c  Ti>  dozen. 

POULTRY— Trade  is  slow  and  the  advantage  is 
on  the  side  of  buyer.s,  as  offerings  are  somewhat 
free.  Wequote:  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  10®  11c; 
Hens,  10@Uc  f*  ft;  dressed  Turkeys,  12^®14o  ^ 
lb:  Roosters,  $4  for  old,  and  $4  .=i0®5  50  tor  young; 
Broilers,  $.3®4  tor  small  and  !|i4@5  for  large; 
Fryers, $4  .Wai5;  Hens,  $4@5:  Ducks,  $.5®6;  Geese, 
$1  ,50®2  v.  pair;  Pigeons,  $1®1  50  for  old  and 
$1  7.5®2  25  1*  dozen  for  young. 

WOOL— The  market  is  very  quiet  and  prices  are 
more  or  less  nominal.  Dealers  do  not  look  for  any 
vei'y  marked  activity  until  the  spring  season 
opens.    We  quote  Fall ; 

Free  Northern     7   @  8(40 

Northern,  defective   5  @  7 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  tree  5  ®  6 
Do,  defective  3  @  4 

Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 

Following  is  Bulletin  No.  35  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
oflRfial  form: 

San  E"'rancisoo,  Jan.  30,  1895. 

Dried  fruits  to  customers  in  Eastern  mar- 
kets may  be  quoted  at  the  following-  rates, 
f.  o.  b.  California,  subject  to  commission  : 

AS    RBPORTED    BY    SAN    FRANCISCO  HANDI/ERS. 
GRADING— SAN  FttANOISCO  STANDARD. 

Pvime.    Stan.rJnrd.    0/ioice.  Faiuti. 
Apricots  5  6  6^        7V4  to  8' 

Peaches  .       h  6  6^4  8 

Pears   2  4  5  "  6 

California  Prunes— Four  Sizes,  414  to  45^ ;  40-50,  9; 

.50-60.6-4;  100-120,21/2;  120  and  over,  2^, 
Apples— S,  F.  Market  5,  5^,  6,  6H. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  rather  more  inquiry  from 
real  buyers  than  last  weelt,  while  the  specu- 
lative flurry  among  local  dealers  has  disap- 
peared. The  most  inquiry  seems  to  be  for 
small  prunes,  which  two  months  since  were 
practically  unsalable.  The  quotation  of  b% 
for  ."50-60  prunes,  which  is  all  we  can  get  from 
San  Francisco  handlers,  would  not  he  accepted 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valle.v,  Where  remaining 
stocks  are  held  firm  at  7  cents.  There  is  no 
trade  in  four  sizes  of  prunes,  holders  refusing 
to  accept -t;^  cents ;  40-.5O  prunes  seem  to  be 
pretty  much  out  of  first  hands. 

California  Fruit  Exchanob,  . 
By  Edward  F.  Adams,  Mgr. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
.Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  15,  1895. 

532,742.— Separator— H.  Arden,  Seattle,  Wash. 
532,628.— Hair  DippeRt-C.  W.  Babcock,  Portland, 
Or. 

5.32,,527.— Pump— J.  P.  Cahill,  Oakland,  Cal. 
532,663.— Band  Saw  Mill— D.  B.  Hanson,  S.  F. 
.532,461.— Surgical  Splint— R.  Hoppe,  S.  F. 
,532,703.— Lock— W.  G.  Rex,  Shelton,  Wash. 
532.595.— Current  Whbbl— Seivert  &  Young,  Medi- 
cal Lake,  Wash. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  pati»nt  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  tr.insacled  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


"Hartman''WirePaneiFence 

FOR  FIELD  AND FARM. 


HUMANE,  STRONG,  VISIBLE,  ECONOMICAL 

Holds  but  doesn't  harm  your  stock. 
Can  be  erected  bO  ab  tu  remain  TIGHT  the  year  'round. 
O^Our  prices  lilie  our  fcnocs  are  practical,,-^ 
Ask  your  dealer  for  circular  and  estimate  or  wilte  to 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  227  Broadwav,  NEW  YORK. 
HARTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  601-8  Manhattan  Bldg,  CHICAGO. 
Factories :  ELLVi'OOD  CITY,  Lawrence  Co.,  Penaa. 

For"nandBome»tCalen(larror  '95"  (Tlie  Clitcaeo 
Tribune  tSays),  send  4ct6.  in  Stampi^  to  tJio  abovtt. 

Ill  aosivcriiiff  advertisements  mention  this  paper. 


HOW  JO  GROW  THEM. 

A  iVIaiiuHl  of   I\Ieti)oils    wliicli  liave  Vi«i<le<l 
Urcatest  Success;  witli  Lists  of  VarietIeK 
ftest  Adapted  tu  tlie  Dillereut 
l^iHtrlcts  of  tlie  .State. 

Practical,  Explicit,  Coniprohonsive,  Embodying 
h  e  (ixperiiiiL'oand  metliods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworth.v  guide 
by  which  tlie  Inexperienced  may  successtull.v  pro- 
duce the  fruits  tor  which  Ciillforiila  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Kuwaud 
.1,  "VViCKSO.N,  A,  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomolog.v,  Unlverelty  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  I'dfiii,  lluriil  Pm.i,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Call- 
fonii.i  .Stall'  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  .Society,  etc. 

Lnrrjr  Ochn'iK  mil  pages,  JuUy  Wusimled.  iiricr.  .HiM.OO. 

KOK  SAI.K  HV 

fniblishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


5an  Franci.sco.  Cal 


W/rtlNTTED  I 
Position    HM    .Managrr   on   a    l.artfe  farm. 

Thorough  aciinaiiilancH  with  Stock  Halsing,  Dairy 
Business,  General  Farming,  Exporloncc  In  foreign 
countries;  French.  English,  fierman  correspond- 
ence; Bookkeeping;  Oradi)ate  of  ApHoultural 
Academy  in  Germany,   p.  0,  box  183S.  Baherfiflejd. 


Somethl^ 

Dwellers  in  the  Foothills. 


OLIVER'S  NOS.  51i  52  AND  53 


Are  the  Latest,  Best  and  Most 

Popular  Sidehill  Plows  Ever  Made. 


FOR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  ADDRESS 


Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works, 

37  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MIR  PUTVVR 

 AND- — 

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COHBINED. 


CO mF»OUIND    EfNGIINE  l 


With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OP  FUEL, 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

^^^^^MANUFACTURED  BY  ^•^'^  _ 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15, 


HZ  5  Sixth  Street,  San  FrauciBco. 


Store-  Vour  Grain  lAY here-  Your  Best -^^sbbb-^ 
^-^aoBBs^ Interests  VA/ill  /\l\A/ays  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSES  AND  WHARF 

— -OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

Capacity  of  Warehouse,  60,fXX)  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  aSoat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  consignment. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -       -       -       -       SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CHAMPION  SPRAY  PUMP 

I  1  pcrfijctly  Uouljle-acliiig  and  has  a  br;)8S-lIned 
■  ,\iliidrr.  Tile  motion  of  tlie  piston  Is  horizontal. 
Tlie  liaiidle  is  so  arranged  tliat  the  leverage  Is 
'  •  l  y  powerful,  .-ind  the  movement  is  eas.v  and 

I  lluriil.  The  air  chamber  Is  nnusiiall,v  larire. 
II I  Ml  i  1 1  Ing  of  the  continuous  and  even  dUscharge 

II  c  in.sary  for  good  and  thorough  spraying. 
Tlie  valves  are  metal  and  have  metal  seats. 

They  all  He  directly  beneatli  the  air  chamber 
and  are  readily  exposed  on  loosening  four  bolts, 
and  without  touching  the  cylinder.  Theee 
pumps  are  superior  to  any  others  made.  Send 
for  Ca  talogue  of  Spray  Pumps. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

31!$  »Rtl      4  ^larket  St..  San  fr^tucUoo,  Cal, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry.       Breeders'  Directory. 


San  Joaquin  Pomona  Orange. 

L(ii)i,  Cm...  Jiiii.  -'H,  189.').^ 
T"  riiK  Editor: — Sun  .loaijuin  Co. 
Pomona  Griinirc.  P.  of  H.,  uu't  in  spe- 
cial .session  in  I.odi,  Thursday  last, 
.Ian.  24th.  lousiness  of  imi>ortance 
was  l)n)U.<,'ht  before  the  j,'range  and 
worU  mapped  out  wliieh,  if  carried  to 
a  successful  issue,  will  redound  to  much 
<;o<id  for  San  Joaciuin  county  and  the 
State  at  larj^e. 

.\  Le>,'islative  Committee  of  three 
was  elected,  viz.,  J.  D.  Hullman,  M.  T. 
Xoyes  and  Ezra  Fiskc,  whoso  duty  it 
will  be — and  also  a  jileasure-  to  assist 
in  the  passat^o  of  clean  acts,  beneficial 
to  all. 

Our  "^raii-^e  is  alive  to  the  interest  of 
its  members,  and  by  the  f^race  of  God 
and  Jim  Budd,  we  will  do  what  we  can 
for  their  benefit. 

J.  A.  A.NDKR.so.N,  Sec  y. 


six  lilies  or  lens  in  llil.-i  ilii-eetory  at  50<-  per  line  per 
niontl). 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

V.  II.  ItliKKK,  tai;  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  Urade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pips. 

m  i.LS- D.'ViiMs  anil  Slnirt Imrns.  All  pure  brtnl 
aii.l  n>^'lsleri'<l.  Fine  indiviiliials.  At  prices  to 
>i\iii  iMe  ihnes.  elllier  sinirly  or  m  carload  lots, 
oakwood  Park  Slock  F.irni.  DanvilU-.  Cal. 

JKKSKYS-The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registerptl  prize  Iwrd 
is  owned  l).v  Henr.v  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

I'.  H.  .>iri{IMIV.  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Itreederof 
Sliorlliorn  Cattle.  Poland-Cliina     Derksliire  Hojrs. 

.M.  I>.  lloriilNS,  P.'iainina.  Kegistereil  Stiortlioni 
Cattle,    liolli  si'Xes  for  sale. 

I'KTKK  S.-VXK  Ji  SON,  Lick  House.  S  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hops. 

.IKKSKVS  .\NI>  IIOI.STEINS,  from  the  \>est  lint- 
ter  .and  Milk  Slock;  also  Thoronnhlired  Hosfs  and 
Poultry.  WiUiaiii  Nlles  *  Co.,  Los  AiiM^elea.  Cal. 
lireeders  and  Exporters.    Establislied  in  187i;. 


In  the  Right  Direction. 

The  proixisit ion  made  to  the  State 
(iranire  E.xecutive  Committee  at  its 
last  meetinf^,  for  them  to  select  some 
ai>le  jierson  from  the  ijfranj^e  to  take 
charye  of  the  f^rangc  department,  was 
in  the  ri<^ht  direction.  It  is  one  that 
will  irive  satisfaction  to  alartfe  majority 
of  our  members.  It  will  do  more  to 
revive  the  ^'ranj^e  interest  than  many 
lecturers  could  do.  1  hope  that  the 
conunittee  will  see  their  way  clear  to 
i,nve  this  idea  a  fair  trial,  and  that 
without  delay.  _  Guanokr. 

From  Grass  Valley. 


U.  S.  T.,  the  faithful  correspoiideut 
of  (irass  \'alley  Graii<,'e,  writes  to  re- 
j)ort  a  highly  successful  gi-anjre  oecU- 
.sioii  when  the  new  otticer.s  were  in- 
stalleil  two  weeks  ago.  Grass  X'alley 
Grange  is  taking  a  lively  interest  in 
the  various  revival  prf)|)ositions  and 
stands  ready  to  co-operate  with  any 
elTorl  that  m  iy  lie  set  on  foot. 


AS  IN  YOUTH 

Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 

CORDIALLY  INDORSED, 


RESTORES 

Natural  Growth 

OK  THE 

HAIR 

— WIIKN  - 

Al.I.  OTHKK 

Dressings 


"I  can  coi'dially  iiKlor.^e  Ayer's  Hair 
V'icor.  as  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  the  hair.  When  I  began  tisinj;  Ayer's 
Hair  Vipor.  all  tlic  front  piut  of  iny  head 
—about  half  of  it  — was  liahl.  The  use 
of  only  two  bottles  restored  a  natural 
crowth.  which  still  coniiimes  as  in  niy 
youth.  I  tried  several  other  dressings, 
nut  they  all  failed.  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor 
is  the  best."  — Mrs.  J.  C.  I'UEUSSER, 
Converse.  Texas. 

AYER'S  Hair  Vigor 

I'liKI'AKF.I)  r.V 

Dr.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  LOWELL,  MASS.  %\ 
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IF  — 
YOU 


A  SMALL  FARM  OS  MO.ST 
favorable  terms,  addre?s 


TRAYNKR, 

. California. 


lEW  CATALOGUE 

And  Guide  to  PouUr?  Baisers  for  1895. 

Contains  over  I30fin«  illu?<trati(>nh  show- 
iiiK  H  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
wwflt.  (jives  bent  pluns  for  j>oultry  hiJtiseft, 
Bure  reme*Hes_ann  rfcipes  for  al)  fiiseii»es, 
hIho  valuahlr  inforniHtion  on  the  kitchen 
iitHi  rtowBr  Kiirden  sent  for  only  10  cent«. 

Joha Bauscher.  Jr., P.O.  Boztvi.Freeport,  111. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Voii  <'iiii  l^argfly  li»rre»«e 

Yuur  income  by  biiylnir  an  Iiieii- 
hatur  and  eiig^uK^iiigr  in  the  chiekoii 
tuiHiiH'HH.  Send  stamp  for  oxir 
(■alMlotrire  of  Incubators.  Wire 
NftliiiK-.  Hloodcd  PowIh  and  Poul- 
try A|>i>lianceH  ponerally.  Itnuem- 
t»  r  thr  Hrtft  i>  thf  f 'fcfrtjwrf.  PACIFIC 
INCUHATOK  CO.,  liilT  Castro  St.. 
<  ):iklani1.  Cal. 


HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

Myrtle  Street,  OHklitlxl,  t.'»l. 
Send  Stamp  for  iMrcular. 


TTTRTT  PP  JUBILEE,  JUBILEE.  —  The  laic  im- 
ouuii^j^i.^,  provemeiits  on  the  Jubilee  Hiitclier 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  Is  a  perfect  self-reftulalinfr 
hot  M  uter  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirei.v  new  systetn  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  'M).  :itiO  and  riOO-ege  capaclt.v.  For  sale 
by  H.  P.  WHITMAN.  Apent.  204.i  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda. Cal.    St'iid  for  circular. 


Poultry. 


.1.  W.  K<>IJ<i  i;i  >,  Santa  Cni/..  (\ll..  has  llie  boat 
stocked  ami  e.iidpped  ponltr.v  ranch  on  the  | 
I'ai  itic  coaHt.  and  m.ikes  a  s)>eciall.v  of  Harried  P. 
Rocks,  lirown  Lcj.'liorii».  Ulaek  Minori  :is.  I'eklii 
Ducks.  Scvenl.v  acres  to  I.A'ghoriis.  si.x  .icres  to 
Minorcas.  .and  m.v  honn-  ranch  to  Harred  1".  Uocks 
and  Pekiu  Ducks.  I  jrnarantee  satisracilou  in 
ever.v  order.  Kxhihlllou  liirds  anil  hi-eedliig  stock.  | 
Effifs  for  sale.    Keferenee.  People's  Hank. 

IH  KF  I.K<;H<)KNS.  -Tlioronsrlihre<l  yoimi.'  Slock 
for  sale.  F.xgs.  $1.  fi  and  f:i  per  i:i.  C.  W.  Hansen 
San  Mateo.  Cal. 

.V.  ISI  sell  K  I-:,  Tracy.  Cal..  breeder  of  I  l  oroui-'h- 
bivit  Wlilte  Lei.'lioriis  B.  P.  Hocks.  Pekiii  Ducks. 
Kt't-'s.  !fl  .■)"  P<-r  l:i. 

WII.I.I.A.'M  MI.KS&i'O.,  Los  Aiisreleh.C;il.  Nearly 
all  varieiii-H  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  llo^s. 

C.\I.II''<M:m.\  IMU^I.TKV  K.XK.M,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  niustrati.'d  and  clesct-iptl  vec.atalotfue.  free. 


!{.«;.  IIK.AII,  Napa.  Cal..  breeds  all  kinds  puri 
bred  fowls:  JtHJclioice  birtis  to  Heleci  from. 


WKI.I.INCiTON'.S    I.MI'KON  l':i>    Ki.i:  l''«MM> 

for  iHHiltry.    Every  ^rrocei- ami  nn-rchatd  keeps  it. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

ThoiiMiinils  in  Hue* 
cessful  Operation. 

•'n/ri.  r,  vKRrKfT,  and 

■•^KLf-h-fy;  IL.i  IISG. 
Gutirunleed  tohatcha 
larger  perrenlHge  ol 
fertile  BgRR  nt  lesH  coat, 
than  any  othorliiotibator, 
8eQd6c.for  llliu.Oataln(. 

  ,  circular.  Fnfi. 

GEO.  II,  l«TAIII.„1 1 4  (a  1      8.  Alh  st„qulni-T,in. 


incubators: 


We  Warrant 

The  Reliable* 

T  >H»t  -r.  -    i-T  .  ,N^-«L»  Kl.;ri,*TlP...  ♦ 
l>ura^l< ,  i'arr(«t  in  >'r)ncipU.  IM-Ier  ^ 
b  ftt  World'!  Fklr.  6cl>.  Id  itunpi  for  . 
B^w  lie  p«R«  Poattry  Ouiflp  mmI  Cfttk-  ^ 
.  POI'LTRV  F.'R  TRDFIT  mwl*  plxio     IV-l-Rock  Inff»rni«tit.D.  ♦ 

'k  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  CcQuincy.  III.  -A- 


IHE  IMPROVED 


Sheep  and  Uoats. 


.  K.  H.  «  K.4NK.  Petalnma.  Cal.  Bree  Icr  &  Importer. 
Sonthtlown Sheep,  also  Fo.x  Hounds  frotn  Missouri. 


Swine. 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Ilatcbfs  Chickens  hy  Slpani. 
Absolutely  neir-reeiilntinc. 
'Ihe  simplest,  most  rrllahic 
and  cheapest  tirst.class  rintchct 
in  the  market  Circulars  frfe 
UTKLi  &  CO.,  Qutnc)',  lU. 


F.  H.  HI  KKK.H-.'i;  Market  St..S.F.-  BErvKSHIRES 


(il.VS,    A,    sTOWi;,  Stocktij 
P..:aod-Cliiiia  II. .-s. 


lierkshire  and 


|;|':<;|STKKKI>  P(daii(l-Clnii.i  Hoffs  for  s.ale.  C(M-- 
wiu  TeciutiHeli  strain.  Sul plnir  .Sprint;  Farm.  NIK  s 


M.  .Mll.l.l':i{,  Ellslo.  Cal.    Ret-'lsteriHl  lierksliires 


J.  1'.  ASHI.KY,   Linden,  San  JoatiiMn  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

liKHKSIIIKIOS  .\M>  POI..VM>-CIIINA  IKXiS, 

Hest  Stock:  also  Dairv  Strains  of  Jersevs  and  IIol- 
stc'iiis.  Will,  Niles  It  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  l.S7i;. 

rVI.KU  KK.VCii,  San  Jose.  C.il.    Bn  eder  of  Tlior- 
oifjfhbred  Uerksliire  :ind  Essex  Hotrs. 


SuccEssFui ; 
INCUBATOR  l." 

.\  ciilHlouue  i;iviTiK  full" 
inforiuKlioii  rt'i:iLrtl  i  la'^ 
uititirial  liatcliiiu;  hihI* 
hrnotliiur,  also  a  Ireiifi 
on  poultry  rnisipic  seiit^ 
FREE.     Writ*  now 

la  Moines  Incutatct 

l;,,i    17    I'F-  M'MVl  s.  I  ' 


INCUBATORS 

Mti^r  p.Trn.-t  M.-i.:liiu' ■a.Ile.-'t  MattriHl 
atii  \Vorkinnn>hi)<.  l.anr«(  in 
Trk-L'.    iiur  Tlicrino>l<oKiilHtor  U 

accnralc  as  &  Thcrnirtnif ler.  t^oDd 
4c,  r.T  larifo  illu-H.  CatJiloB"'-.    TrlN  all 
alxiiir.  it.  Uish  cta-i^  poiiltrj  kth\  KgRti. 
H.':i.lnuarter-  Tt  P<»ul'rv-  Sunplio-. 
l»KKKLr.Ss  I.M  I  UATOK  AND 

aUOOOKIE  CO..  Quln<  j.  111. 


>*<'n-U.CfCiilarinff 

KUOOiH:irs. 


Short -Horn  Bulls  D 


OF  MILKING  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YKAKLINGS  AND  TWO-YKAR-OLUS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Itadeii  Station,  San  IMateo  Co,,  Cal, 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Koad 
pass  the  place. 

Jacks  and  Jennets, 

UAl.SKl)  l''UOM  IMl'OKTKI)  STIX'K.  lor  sale  bv 
\  .  «i  I.\M;|.I..\,  llonelll.  Kill  I  e  <  iMilily ,  Cal, 

RRMNK     f\.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  KOSA.  CAL.  iCan-  Santa  Kusa  National 
flank.)    Importer.  Breeder.  Kxport<"r. 

S.CV/l/hlte  Leg;horns, 
S.  C  BroiA/n  Leg;|-iorns, 
Barred  F»lymotJtlT  Roclcs, 
Blac-lc  /VMnorc-as.  ^^x^^"^ 

Hggs,  %A  per  l,'!.-%»  »»-Send  for  Circular. 


CrCrDCTDG  SEND  fo» 

IV  E>  Cb^^  Cb^%  ^9  Sample   copy  ui 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Hnn.i-ionielT  lllusimted  nrr  CIIPPI  ICC 
Mnen/ino.  and  Catalog.  ofDull  OUllLI  kO 
FUEi;.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CI).,  .Medina.O. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAUO. 
BOSTON 


SAN  l-kANCI^Ct) 
I.OS  ANOP.LBS 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


It  you  have  a  parcel  to  oiler,  submil  samples  lo  us. 
.We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  Hh 

310  C.VI,1K<)KMA  ST.,  .S.  K. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Kxchautje. 

<^ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


COVERED 
WITH  STUMPS^ 


HawkeyeGrub 


M  »rl.«  on  fUht-r  KlHndlnff  Timber  or.  Htump*.  Pull* 
nil  ordinary  4'riih  In  one  iiiiil  ii  liiilf  iiiiiiiitCK*  Make >  h 
citMii -MCi'fi  iif  t  un  fi.'i  f.  lit  u  .--iitiiik'  ,\  iiijiri,  a  l»'> 
liiKl  a  lnn  -e  c-aii  operate  it.  No  lit* ii\  y  rtiitiiiH  or  l  i'<)!*  tn 
handle.  The  <'i-op<)n  a  lew  acre?*  the  iw^t  .vp«r  will  |>av 
lor  the  niachiiip.  You  chu  not  longer  afloril  to  \my 
tn\ov  on  iMi|>r<>(lii<>rix  e  timber  land,  t'lenr  it,  ral.se  « 
imunti  fu  I  ei  nn  w  it  h  lep>  la)K>r  anil  rfH-nper  ate  your  old 
worn  out  land  h\  iiastniinjf.  It  will  only  eo8t  yon  n 
po-tal  card  to  vend  for  an  Illustrated  rat»lo(fue,  (flvinK 
price,  terms  and  te>«tirnoninls.  AI>o  full  liifonuatioii 
foneerniriir  out  I.  \.  I,.  I^rubher.  Inin  C'liint  4>riib 
wnd  Htiimp  MHehliie.  Two  ll»r«e  Uuu  ke>  e  and  other 
HppliaM<*es  for  eleiirinif  timber  .ai.'L  Address 
jllLNK  nAMKi(Tll(l.\0  f'O.,  ft^l  h\h  M.,  Jlonmoulh,  III 


Niinnv-Me  ShetlHiid  Pony  KHrtii.  Koreataloiftie  ftd 
ilrc^v  Milne  Itro-.  a*  ;il»ive  idllce  and  uutubcr.  lirvcd- 
i'rM  of  I'lire  Nhelluntl  I'oiiicA. 


SAMPLE  Amerieaii  Brc  Jtiiirnul. 

_        _  ^  (Established  lr>ijl). 

r  ^1  CC  Weekly,  aa  paves.   ?l  a  year, 
■i  K  ■■  p  IbO-pagc 
r  n  k  k  Bee  Book 
Free ! 


All  about  Ikes  and  Honey 


G.W.YORK&CO. 

o(i  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Little's  Cliemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 


lte»  iire  of  <'heMp  I  iiiltiit  ions.  One  u-:illoii.  jiii.xi  il  Willi  laP  t'.illons  ..f 
colli  water,  will  illp  Iboroutrlily  IS(|  sheep,  al  a  cost  of  one  cent  eaeb 
Kasll.v  aiiplleil;  a  noirrisher  of  wool;  a  ci  riaiii  cure  forscHlt.  L,iitle  s  Dip 
Is  put  np  ill  reil.  Iron  drums,  cout.-iinlne  ii  Kiis-UhIi  or  i!!^  Aiiierieaii  kulloiih 
and  Is  wold  to  the  trade  by  the  Ens-'llsli  tralloii.  For  llie  eoiiveiiieiice  of  our 
iiKiiiy  ciiMtoiners  it  is  also  put  np  in  oiii'-callon  paekii(fen.  for  which  w  e 
make  no  e.\tra  cliartre.  Each  ilriim  and  pa<-kai.'e  bears  the  or.iiiu'e  label  of 
•  Liltle  s  Dip.' 


CATTON,  BELL  &  CO., 


I  to  K.llkll.T,  Hell  .V  ( 


■KMi  <:Mliriii'iii:i 


iaii  l-'r:iii i-i>e< 


lyoot65  a  I  BEAR_6i  .^ON.  WEiTRivEBAipe.  Cai^ifoonia 


Sr[WELLMACHINERYw«rks. 

.*ll  kinds  .if  t.H.U.  Kurluiic  fur  I lu- dri Her  by  using  ..ur 
.\(lHiiinntinf  proci  ssL  i-mi  tnki-  acor,-.  I'l-rfeclfd  Ki.-onni!i, 
ir«l  ArteMan  l'iini|.iin;  ItiL's  to  W'.rk  \<\  sicam.  Air, elv 
Let  UK  help  Toil.  TIIK  AMKltlCAN  UKLLWOUKS^ 
Aurora,  III.;   l'hlfa(o.  111.;   Uullun,  Tex, 

nAi  KKii.KSof  the  Pacific  Kukai.  I'ukss  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  $2.5(1  per  volume  of  .six 
months.  Per  year  (two  ^  olumesl,  Inserted  in 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  SO  cents  addilional  per 
voliune. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  fioin  vis 
ilors  at  the  State  Kair.  Wo  competed  for  l,S  ribbons 
and  won  II,  as  follows:  2  special ;  a  sweepstakes;  3 
Urats :  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  PigK  f.ir  sale, 

SESSIOINS  <&  CO., 

P.  O  Hox  686.  Lo8  .\nKele«.  Cal 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

In  larj-'c  or  small  loiv,  fri.ni  IJ;irred  l'l.\  iiioul li  KocU, 
S,  C  Hrow  II  l.,eo|ii,|.n  ami  JIbu'k  Minorcas.  at  H)q 
per  dox.  MItS.  J.tJ.  FREUKKICKS,  Madison,  Cal. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
HAI.L  brand. 
Recommended  b  y  Gold 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble 
Wells,  Farijo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattk  healthy.  Formilch 
cows:  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk, 
.^lanlint I Food  Co., 
8»n  Mntro,  Cal, 


Feed' our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.   Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 
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Northern  California  in  Midwinter. 


Oi'oville  Hf'tiintei'. 
Midwinter  is  not  the  best  time  in  the 
yeur  to  see  our  par  t  of  the  State,  for 
th(^  roads  are  usually  muddy,  consider- 
able land  is  eovei-ed  with  water,  and 
nothintr  shows  u])  as  well  as  it  does 
later  in  the  season.  If  an  Eastern 
man,  however,  could  view  this  section 
to-day,  he  mio-ht  fi  id  some  advanla<^e 
over  his  Eastern  home.  The  lield  and 
hills  ai-e  covered  with  a  rank  <frowth  of 
o-rass.  In  front  of  every  house,  alonu- 
the  st'-eets,  about  each  farm  house 
thi-ou<^h  the  country,  are  orange  trees 
(illed  with  irolden  fruit,  if  the  orano-es 
have  not  already  beiMi  picked  and  mar- 
keted. Th(U-e  are  lemon  ti'ees  yet  tilled 
witli  lovely  yellow  fruit,  some  with  buds 
and  blossoms  and  some  with  sniall 
<^reen  lemons;  olive  trees  yet  bendin<r 
with  luscious  berries,  lime  bushes  in 
beai'inf^,  now  and  then  a  loquat  in  blos- 
som, and  .Tapanese  persimmons  as  scar- 
let as  thou<^h  dyed  in  blood.  There  are 
tiowers,  not  many,  of  course,  but  in 
every  yard  some  roses,  violets,  yei-ani- 
ums  and  othci-  varieties.  The  man- 
zanita  has  already  bef^un  to  bud  and 
bloom.  The  buds  of  the  almond  and 
other  fruits  are  bef,nnnino'  to  swell, 
ready  to  burst  forth  when  the  weather 
is  warmci-.  Twice  ice  has  formed  and 
sev(>ral  limes  there  has  been  a  white 
frost.  When  it  is  not  rainini^'.  how- 
e\'cr,  many  let  Uieir  lii-cs  die  out  or 
throw  open  the  doors  and  windows  for 
a  time.  Children  play  without,  wraps, 
and  not  one  man  in  twenty  thinks  of 
])uttin<>-  on  an  overcoat  in  the  moi-nin<i- 
unless  he  is  t{oin<4'  to  drive.  This  land 
lacks  a  good  deal  of  being  Paradise, 
but  it  is  p)-eferable  to  a  region  where 
ice  forms  and  snow  falls  during  four 
months  of  the  year.  A  thousand  pretty 
views  could  be  taken  here  in  midwin- 
ter, showing  i)alms  and  oranges,  lemons 
and  l(H|uats,  grass  and  Howers — all  in- 
dicating a  mild  climate. 


To  Build  a  Tunnel   for  Moving  a 
Library. 


/\  lunncl  is  to  be  const rui'ted  fi'om 
the  cryi>t  of  the  Capitol  under  the  east, 
])ark  to  the  vaults  of  the  great  building 
I'oi-  the  Congi'essional  l/ibrary,  now  in 
course  of  consti'uction.  The  plans  for 
tlie  tunnel  have  been  completed,  and 
work  upon  it  will  sof)n  be  begun,  that 
it  may  be  tinished  in  season  to  l)e  used 
for  the  transportation  of  the  neai'ly 
1 ,000, (100  books  and  ])amphlets  which 
make  u\^  the  vast  bulk  of  the  library 
from  the  old  rooms  to  the  new.  It  is 
pi-obal)le  that-  a  1,em])orar-y  railway  will 
l)e  laid  in  the  tunnel  that  cars  may  be 
employed  to  carry  a  largi'  quantity  of 
books  at  once. 

( )ne  of  the  most  remarkable  transfers 
of  the  k'ind  in  the  history  of  libraries 
was  that  in  15erlin  some  years  ago. 
when  a  regiment  of  soldiers  was  put 
to  the  work,  received  theii-  burde;is. 
and  marched  and  coimt  ei-marched 
under  ])crfect  discii)line,  accomplishing 
in  a  short,  time  the  vast  labor  of  i-e- 
moval. 

It-  is  i)ossible  that  when  the  new 
building  is  occujjied,  a  pneumatic  tub(> 
may  be  laid  through  the  tunnel  tliat 
Congressmen  may  immediately  receive 
book's  wliich  they  desii-e  to  consult 
without  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time 
which  would  be  entailed  in  going  to  the 
library  in  person  or  awaiting  a  trip  Ijy 
a  messenger.  It  is  not  (expected  that 
the  work  of  renmval  will  b(>gin  before 
t  he  si)ring  of  18!t(;. 


The  effective  life  and  the  recejitive 
life  are  one.  No  swee])  of  arms  that 
does  some  work  foi'  (iod.  but,  harxcsts 
also  some  '^more  of  the  truth  of  (Jod, 
and  sweeps  into  the  treasury  ofJif(\  — 
Phillips  Brooks. 

iKUriATlON  (II'  THE  TlUtOAT  ANM>  H(  )A  tiSKX  K,-iS 

lire  iiMiiiettialely  relieved  by  '•  Hiaifii's  Hiaii- 
I  liiid  Tnii  hi's."    Have  tliem  always  ready. 


(iold  and  Silver  of  the  World. 


The  Right  Way  to  Do  Business. 

That  liaiidsoiiK^  calendar  which  t,li(>  Hart- 
man  Mfg.  Co.,  UhicaK",  have  been  .selling-  for 
eight  <'ents  has  created  .such  a  demand  for 
itself  as  to  warrant  a  second  edition,  which 
consideral)ly  chcapen.s  the  co.st. 

With  characteri.stic  fairness  that  company 
has  reduced  the  price  to  -I  cents,  and  all  orig- 
inal cent)  purchasers  will  receive  an  addi- 
tional calendar.  We  have  seen  the  calendar 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  very 
handsome. 


Acc<)rding  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Directoi-  of  the  Mint  the  estimated 
amount  of  gold  money  in  th(^  world  is 
*:^,9(;r),!)00,000,  and'  the  estimated 
amount  of  silver  money  $4,or)5,700,000. 
This  gold  and  silver  money  is  chietly 
distributed  as  follows: 


(.-iilil. 

Silrrr. 

UuUeil  Slau-s  

. .  .  .p>-M.m*\.m\ 

$(;-jr>.:i(i(i.ii(iii 

United  Kingdom  

  .^'iO.IKKI,IMKI 

1  I'.'.IKHI.IKKI 

Krauce  .   

  W.I.CMKJ.OOd 

lil-'.-J«l,(l(IO 

1  iennany..  

  (ii.S.dtO.tilXI 

^'t.^.lMJO.IHKI 

Unssia   

  4.'>.').I«I(I,I«K] 

tK.IH»J,(KI() 

.\uslria  Hungary  

  i:*).(KJU.ii()n 

I'.M.IJIIII.IKKI 

l■■.^'yl>I   

  I-1),IJ0U,(XJ(I 

I.'i.tHlll.dlKI 

Auslrali'.i 

  in.'),U0O,iXK) 

?.(IIKI.()(KI 

Italy 

ilti.lHXJ.llOO 

.■iU.(J(J(l,U(«l 

Japan 

NII,tX<().lK«) 

Kh,:«i().(l(«) 

India 

W.VI.UtXI.IHM) 

China  . 

75U,UU0,tXW 

and  NEURALGIAS  ( » 


General  Nursery  Stock. 

 SEMD    FOR  F«RICES.  

*** CALIFORNIA  RED  PLUM.*** 

Tills  is  a  new  plinii  iH-i^'iijalc-cl  ill  Sn  Mi'i  cMuiiil.v.  u  licri-  it  liiis  frii i  I cmI  lor  I  lie  p.-ist  si.\  .vc;i  rs.  .iiid  ripens 
the  last  of  .June.  I  am  t  lie  (ii]l.\'  pre)i;i^;iter  et  tliis  new  fruit  ;inil  li;i  \  <*  no  iK'Silanc-.v  in  recumineiuliii^r  111  is 
new  plinn  lor  general  planting,  haviiif;  over  lliMd  irees  phoned,  lie.iil  the  fiillowing  leltiM'  from  the  largest 
pliini  grower  and  shipper  in  the  State: 

WlXTEliS.  Cai...  Oct.  IS.  ISii4. 
Mh.  .1.  T.  nooi  li.  Tuilor.  Cal.  -  -I  eiiiisiilerllii- r:iliforni,L  Hell  PlMiii  llie  le;i(linsr  phllii  in  the  Slate.  II 
cerlainlv  is  iiiie  ef  tlie  hesi  slii|ipers  I  li,'i  ve.  ll  is  very  |irolitie.  .i  line  irrcnver.  anil  lias  I  lie  iiiialllies  tlial  go 
111  imike  ii|i  a  line  I'm  it  fur  Kaslern  sliipuieni .  It  is  extra  lai-_'e.  has  a  beanii  fill  i-iilei-  when  nearly  haril. 
anil  v\  ill  la-'t  Irimi  ten  In  twenty  days  afti-r  i)iekiii!f.  It  is  earlier  than  the  Peach  Piiiiii  and  fully  as  lar^'e. 
II  hangs  wit  on  the  tree  tifter  they  will  do  to  pick,  and  still  remain  firm  and  in  good  eiMidllion  to  ship  1 
consider  it  oiii- of  the  best  iiliinis  on  the  Coast.  When  it  first  liegins  to  ripen  It  has  a  red  rheek.  hut  as  it 
ripens  i I  beeimies  .i  dark  purple.  I  e.iiiiioi  s|ieak  in  loo  high  terms  of  i he  California  Red  Plum  us  u  .s/ii/i/w  r. 

(i.  W.  THISSELL,  Sit. 

Sacih.mk.n'To.  Sept.  .'i.  I8'.I4. 

Ml).  .1.  T.  lioo  c  Tudor.  ( 'at.  In  tniswer  to  voiir  liiipliry  regarding  the  California  Red  Plum,  we  wish 
to  state  that  from  e.\|ierienee  we  have  had  with  this  Plnin  in  the  Kasiern  markeis.  the  net  results  show 
thai  it  is  a  verv  valnalde  Plum  and  w  e  lake  pleasure  in  reeoiniiiendiiig  same.  Iielieving  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  shiiiplng  and  selling  iMiims  thai  has  ever  lieen  diseovered  for  C.ilifoiaiia  shippers."    Yours  truly. 

PiiHTKU  liRilTUKKS  COMP.VNY.  per  X  M  i;  R.  Sa  i.snirKV.  Viee-Pres. 

J/VyVVES    X.  BOGUE, 

formerly  at  Marysville.  ri'DOli.  SIITTIOK  <'0|iNTY,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


GIANT" 

PRUNE 

-  AND- 

"WICKSON" 

PLUM. 

The  New  $5000  Crossbred 
Fruits. 

iJrafting  Wood  now  for  Sale. 
Send  hir  circular. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

CUTHBERT^^MSPBERRY. 

Best  .M.arket  H.-iry  known:  large,  tinn  toid  lus- 
cious, sl.inils  travel  tiiiel.\'.  bears  Iniiuensel.v.  and 
has  I  wo  1-1  ii|is  a  year:  M  rents  per  <lozen  :  fii  per  UK). 
Also  St  i  ;i\\  lierries.  Bliickberries.  (toosc berries.  (Cur- 
rants, etc  .  of  tlie  finest  imiiorted  varieties.  Prices 
on  application.   1^.  I'.  .>1  <-<:.\  N  N,  Santa  Crii'^,  4:mI. 

Cheap  Fruit  Trees! 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  home  (?rown,  lr;ins|)laii I 
inj;  sizes,  Nos.  3  and  3. 

Also  large  stock  of  FRENHH  PRUNES.  PE.\1{ 
and  CIll'.HHV  TREIOS.    W  ri  te  for  prices. 

ROBERT  P.  EACHUS, 

Oak  Mouad  Nursery.        Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 
Om-  S|»eci;iU  ie»i:   Seed  Coi  ii.  Tree  Seeds,  Onion 
Sced.s  ai.d  Si-ls.  Adalla,  Sacabnr    1  ,.i  t  li  v  i  lis.  Sil- 
vestl-is.  Saildvrlrhrs.  Spiirrv.        iiir.  .Mill  .Ici  ils:!  Icrii 

eorn.  and  u!  her  ne\N  I  or.ige  i^hi  la  s  ;  or  d  i  \  and  ;iiid 
countries.  .\K\V  <'.V'r.\  l.<»4;  I' K  .MAII.h;it 
KKS'.F,  «X  .\  PPl.K'.vriO.N. 

F.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,     Lawrence,  Kansas. 
lOO.OOO 

01i\/e^  Xre^e^s, 

Mission   and  Nevadillo, 

Til ree- Year  (Md  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  I'lflOIOS. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 


ceo:  H.  KUNZ,  Sacramento. 


Missiou,  :\  years. 

Mission,  3  years.  

Mau/auillo,  -i  years  

Nevadillo,  -Z  and  'A  years, 
Picholine,  "J  yi-ars  


.■i  to  t)  feet 
.3  to  4  feet. 
■i  to  X  feet. 
4  to  «  feel. 
-.2  to  ;i  feel. 


Luther  Burbank,    OllVC  TrCCS. 


Saiila  Kosa.  Cal. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  NUKSIOR'i'  STOCK,    .S'eud  tor 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho\A/Ianci  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL, 


FOUNDED    1865.  -^^^^^  S5  ftCRES. 

Pajaro  Valley  Nursery.  o"ve  Trees! 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS,   ORNAMENTAL    AND    SHADE    TREES,    SHALL    FRUIT5,  ETC. 

'i'he  only  nursery  olTeriUj^  file  true  and  fieuuiuo  Logaulieri  y,  one  of  the  liiie,st  berries  ever  produced. 
None  can  eqnal  it.    i'irsl  iiitroduoed  a,iid  otTiirod  for  sale  at  this  nursery 

Send  for  c;it alo;,'iie,  colored  plate  ;t]id  circular, 

JAHES  WATERS, 

WA|-SON\  IM.K.    C.VLII'OKNIA. 


FOR  S.M.IO  AT  lilODROCK  PRICIOS.  \Vc  are 
ajJiaiu  iu  llie  market  with  cleau,  heallhy  slucl;. 
s,'ro\vn  entirely  without  irris;ation.  . 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 

(;anai).\  Nuii'si'Mn'.    ri'.dwook  oitv.  iwl. 

01i\/o  Xre^os 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  ami  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  ("Julture  aii 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Ponioii:!,  I, OK  Aiii^eles  Co.,  Cal. 


A.T.DEWEY.  W.  B.  EWER.  Q.  H.  STRONO. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  P.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  CaL 

Ofapp  Clilllire  ip  Califorpia. 

Now  Unit  tlu^  Interest  In  the  culture  of  the  oranse 
is  extendiiif;  so  as  to  embrace  nearl.v  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  book  jfivins  tlie  results  of  experience  in 
parts  of  till'  .Stale  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has 
been  lonsest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

"  Oranj^e  Culture  iu  California"  was  written  liy 
Thomas  A.  (iarey  of  T^os  Angeles,  after  many  years 
of  praptical  experience  and  observation  iu  the 
growth  of  the  fruU.  It  is  a  well  printed  htind-booU 
of  227  pages,  and  tri^ats  of  nursery  pnictlce.  phintliig 
of  orange  orcinards.  <niltivatlon  and  irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  \'a- 
rletles.  etc. 

The  lioolt  is  sent,  postptild.  at  the  redncetl  price  iif 
75  cents  iiercopy.  liiciotli  binding.  AddressTIIK 
I'AI'IKIC  RIIRAI.  PIvKSS.  Maikei  streel,  bun 
Kr.anidsco,  c.ai 
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WE  ARE  IIN  IX! 


"Deere"  i 


High  and  Medium  Grade. 
REGUL/\R 


-AXD- 


ROADSXER \ 


 FOR  

GENXLE/VVEIN 
LADIES. 


With  all  Late  Improvements. 


^^■aasm^-  Agents  Wanted,  -^^^ss-^ 


Deere  Implement  Company, 


30S   AND    307    m/ARFCEX  SX. 


SAN    ERA  IN  CISCO,  GAL. 


THIS  CULTIVATOR  h>.»  been 
thorou(;bly  teKtoil  in  ull  coiidl- 
tloun  and  Is  neknowledged  to 
have  luore  deslrHble  feature* 
than  any  other  Orchard  Culti- 
vator. 


RACIF^IC  SR/VDER, 


REVERSIBLE. 


DOES  TEN  TIMES  THE  WORK  OF  A  DISC  HARROW.  AS  A  CULTIVATOR     CANTON    ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 


FOR  VINEYARDS  AND  ORCHARDS  IT  CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED. 


The  Bent  Implement  of  Itii  class  ever  produced.   All  of  our  Ilecertlble  Spaders  have  adjustable 
heads  so  arranged  that  the  wings  may  be  extended  and  thus  run  under  vines  and  trees 


JTJST  WHAT  ORCHARDISTS  AHD  VINEYARDISTS  HAVE  LONG  NEEDED. 


Hooker  &  Co.— Dean  Sirs : 


Sak  Jose,  April  27th,  1898. 
-I  want  to  add  my  testimony  to  those  who  have  tried  your  Pacific 
hPADF.n  AND  CULTIVATOR.  It  IS  by  far  the  best  cultivator,  pulverizer  and  weed  destroyer  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  I  can  hardlv  see  how  it  can  be  improved.  Breakinpr  all  lumps  over  2'^  inches  thick,  and 
working  up  the  ground  to  Ilie  depth  of  6  to  8  inches,  it  is  just  what  orchurdists  and  vineyardists  have 
long  needed.  I  Und  no  objection  in  your  Spader  because  it  takes  power  to  work  it.  These  one  and  iwo- 
horse  culuvators  are  -  not  in  it  "  alongside  of  the  Pacific  Spader.  All  orchardlsts  who  wish  to  work 
up  their  ground  thoroughly  and  properly  should  be  in  possession  of  one  O  M  BOYLE 


Comtolntfcl    Honci,    Foot    and    F»o\A/e>r  L-lft. 

THE  UKAR  FRAME,  to  wlilch  the  legs  or  nlianks  are  attached.  Is  made  from  two  pieces  extra  thick 
square  gas  pipe.  This  produces  the  very  strongest  form  of  frame  They  are  clamped  together  with 
thick  wrought  steel  clamps  and  heavy  bolts.  Two  wrought  steel  straps  also  clamp  these  gas  pipes  and 
project  forward  and  euclrcle  the  axle,  and  are  att.'ictaed  to  the  axle  so  as  to  raise  and  lower,  which  givea  a 
low  or  high  hitch  to  the  gangs,  and  also  gives  more  or  less  plicli  to  the  shovels. 

THE  SHANKS  OR  LEGS,  to  whicli  the  shovels  are  attached,  are  made  from  steel  with  their  front 
edge  made  sharp.  These  Shanks  ur  Legs  have  a  series  of  holes  so  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  meet 
any  requirements. 

RAISING  LKVER.— We  have  a  combined  hand  and  fool  Lever,  and  have  also  put  on  a  stjong  sprtne  to 
assist  the  operator  In  raising  the  gangs.  This  Improvsd  construction  makes  this  the  easiest  Cultivator 
•n  operate  now  on  the  market. 

SIZES.— No.  5.  five  feet,  11  shovels:  No.  e.  six  feet,  IS  shovels;  No.  7,  seven  feet.  U  sboveU.  Write  for 

prices 


V/EHICLES    MIND    F-MRmilNG    lAAPLEAA  EINXS    OE    EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

We  are  Agents  for  the  UNION   BICYCLE.     The  best  Bicycle  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

rRACKA.JACKS  RIDE  rVIOXS.    Write  Immediately  and  secure  the  agency. 


Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 
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THE    LICK    STATUARY   RECENTLY    COMfLKTED    IN    THIS  CI'l'V 


The  Uick  Statuary. 


One  of  the  newest  and  most  notable  of  tlie  city's 
attractions  is  the  Lick  Statuary  in  front  of  tfie  City 
Hall.  Tt  is  the  result  of  a  provision  in  the  will  of 
lamos  Lick  by  which  $100,000  has  been  expended  to 
sommemorate  notable  features  of  the  history  of  Cali- 
fornia. Of  twenty-eight  competing  designs,  that  of 
Prank  Happersberger  was  chosen,  and  the  engrav- 
ing discloses  its  form  and  characters. 


Tlie  monument  consists  of  one  central,  si)h(>ric-al 
structure  of  Rocklin  granite,  47  feet  in  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  tip  of  the  spear  of  the  bronze 
figure  on  top.  This  ceiilcr  structure  is  approaclicd 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  wing-like  pedestals  extend 
from  the  main  structure  on  four  sides.  The  main 
figure,  and  the  one  that  first  attracts  the  eye,  is  a 
bronze  figure  of  Eureka,  12  feet  6  inches  high  and 
weighing  8000  pounds.  The  four  side  pedestals  each 
uphold  bronze  figures  of  heroic  size.     Upon  and 


I  around  the  (•enl(>i'  stfuctui-c  an-  lu-fiiize  alto  riTiefs, 
j  typifying  Califoi-iiia  l  i-iiit  ;ui(l  products,  and  portraits 
I  and  names  of  mm  wlm  have  nuide  California  liistory. 
The  four  lower  podcstals  each  .support  elal)orat(^ 
bronze  designs  representing  agriculture  and  com- 
merce and  mining,  respectively.   "Agriculture,"  the 
west  figure,  is  portrayed  by  a  comely  maid  sitting, 
holding  a  bunch  of  oranges  in  her  right  hand,  while  a 
cornucopia  of  fruits  is  under  her  left  arm.    No  laurel 
depks  her  lofty  brow,  but  heads  of  wheat  are  there. 
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be  imbued  with  good-road  fervor  and  show  the  effects 
i>f  it  when  they  reut-h  their  distant  homes.  The  con- 
vention will  also  have  a  national  feature,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  good  roads  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  will  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

And  now  comes  the  report  that  the 
orange  region  of  the  Mediterranean 
has  gone  to  meet  the  Florida  semi- 
tropical  belt.  Cable  advices  from  Valencia  on  Feb- 
ruary 6th  were  to  the  effect  that  the  entire  orange 
crop  has  been  damaged  by  the  cold  wave  that  visited 
that  section  the  night  before.  Conservative  esti- 
mates place  the  loss  at  about  sixty  per  cent.  The 
Valencia  oranges  are  in  great  demand  in  New  York 
at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  recent  damage  to 
the  crop  in  Florida.  \'alencia  oranges  have  all  ad- 
vanced fully  $2  per  case.  At  the  New  York  Fruit 
Exchange  it  was  stated  that  several  well-known  im- 
porters received  information  that  the  cold  wave  was 
j  very  severe  in  Valencia,  and  that  the  mercury  regis- 
I  tered  about  10^  above  zero.  This  is  a  little  worse 
than  Florida,  but  it  all  goes  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
California  fruit  which  is  now  going  forward  in  im- 
mense quantities  and  in  splendid  condition.  How 
free  California  has  been  from  frost  menaces  this  win- 
ter is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  Kiverside  manufacturer 
of  "electric  frost  annunciators"  has  found,  this  win- 
ter, no  market  for  his  wares.  He  should  look  up  the 
Florida  and  \'alencia  trade.  California  seems  to 
have  as  little  use  for  frost  alarms  as  she  has  for 
lightning  rods. 


state  Board 
of  AKrU'Ulture. 


Weather  and 
t'rops. 


The  Week. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  re- 
ports to  the  State  Weather  Bu- 
reau from  various  parts  of  the 
State.  They,  naturallj',  speak  enthusiastically  of 
the  outlook,  now  that  clear,  bright  sunshine  has  fol- 
lowed the  heavy  rains.  Since  the  dates  of  those  re- 
ports the  same  conditions  have  continued,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  fu-ld  work  is  now  being  pushed  vigorously 
forward  in  all  jiarts  of  the  State.  We  have  moisture 
enoi.gh  stored  in  the  soil  almostcvery where  to  carry 
forward  for  some  weeks  the  growth  which  is  now 
starting  well,  under  the  welcome  heat.  In  some 
heavy  soils  it  will  be  desii-able  at  once  to  run  the 
hari'ou  and  break  up  the  crust  formed  by  the  heavy 
ruins,  so  that  too  much  nioistm'f  shall  not  bi;  lost  by 
I'vaporut ion  and  the  youiiif  plant  will  not.  be  choked 
hy  the  baking  surface.  The  gardening  month  is  now 
on  and  as  soon  as  hand  and.  horse  can  be  sjjared 
from  the  field  or  orchard,  the  gartlen  spf)t--suretv  of 
home  comfort  and  health  should  be  planted.  Of 
(  onrse  the  beginning  in  this  work  should  lia\  e  been 
made  months  ago,  l)ut  few  did  it.  Do  not  double  the 
mistake  by  letting  it  go  until  just  before  haying  and 
then  get  little  or  nothing  for  the  labor. 

The  movement  foi-  better  roads  is 
gaining  good  headway  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  outholds  promi.ses  of 
great  accomplishm<>nt.  The  people  are  becoming 
belter  informed  upon  the  striking  economies  involved 
in  systematic  and  good  road  work  as  compared  with 
Ihe  wasteful,  extravagant  method  of  temporary 
lepairs  to  worthless  highways  which  has  existed  ill 
California  as  in  other  States,  It  is  becoming  clearer 
that  to  build  well  is  to  build  chea])ly.  atul  that  the 
future,  which  will  enjoy  its  share  of  the  work,  shall 
bear  its  share  of  the  expense.  For  each  generation 
to  waste  its  substance  on  jiooi-  i-oadways  and  then 
It^ave  them,  still  ])Of)r,  as  a  legacy  to  eat-h  succeeding 
generation  is  as  pooi-  a  line  of  business  as  sensible 
people  can  engage  in.  We  doubt  not  these  facts 
will  be  forciblv  set  forth  at  the  Road  Convention 
which  assembles  in  Sacramento  during  the  last  three 
days  of  this  week.  Unusual  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested in  this  convention.  Several  boards  of  county 
supervisors  have  decided  to  attend  the  convention  in 
a  body,  and  will  learn  lessons  of  immense  value,  no 
doubt.  Other  rounties  will  send  delegations,  and 
othei-  i)rt)gi'essive  oi'gani/.ations  like  tlu  agricultural 
societies,  boards  of  trade,  the  great  universities  and 
the  like  wiH  also  be  represented.  It  Is  verv  timely 
that  such  a  notable  and  representative  body  of  Call 
fornians  should  convene  at  the  capital  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature.  It  will  not  only  be  eflfect- 
ive  in  promoting  any  legislation  that  maybe  desired, 
but  the  Senators  and  Assemblymen  generally  will 


We  give  on  a  following  page  as 
much  of  the  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  as  we  can 
find  room  for.  It  contains  very  interesting  informa- 
tion, and  timely,  inasmuch  as  the  Legislature  seems 
to  want  pt)ints  on  the  operations  of  the  Board,  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  imputation  that  undue  ex- 
penditure is  made  for  speed  matters  is  cast  aside, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  recent  arraignment  of 
the  Board  by  the  Controller  is  also  set  forth.  At 
the  meeting  this  week  in  Sacramento  Mr.  C.  M. 
Chase,  of  this  city,  was  chosen  president  for  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  Chase  has  been  on  the  Board  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  devoted  of  the  directors.  His  election 
to  the  presidency  is  a  compliment  merited  by  long 
service. 


l>lreet»>r((  Slate 


i.ootl  Itoad 
('(indent  loii . 


The  adjounieil  ;iiniual  meeting  of 
t  he  stockholders  of  the  California 

Fruit  KvchHu^e.  ■  i  i    i      ^  ^\ 

Fruit  Lxchange  assembled  at  the 
rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  FTorticnlture  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week  with  a  large  majority  of  the  stock 
re])resented.  After  attending  to  the  necessary  rou- 
tine business,  the  following  stockholders  and  fruit 
growers  were  unanimously  elected  directors  for  the 
coming  year,  the  five  last  named  being  new  members: 
H.  F.  VValton.  Vuba  City;  .lohn  Markley,  Sonoma 
county;  C.  C.  Thompson,  Pasadena;  I),  T.  Fowler, 
Fresno;  Hliilo  Hersev,  Santa  Clara;  W.  .1.  Oobbins, 
\'acaville;  .1.  .\.  Webster.  X'acaville;  F.  M.  Ilighter. 
Campbell;  W.  Fri.sselle,  Rakerslield;  D.  W  Fark- 
hui'st,  {''lesno;  H.  C.  Morrell,  Wrights.  The  new 
boiii'd  meets  foe  organization  in  this  city  as  we  go  to 
jiress. 

From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

No  other  demand  iiuon  the  courage  and  resources 
of  San  Francisco  has  ever  met  with  such  response  as 
the  call  for  funds  for  the  San  .Toaqiiin  Valley  railroad. 
When  we  wrote  last  week  the  subscriptions,  includ- 
ing the  seviM)  hundred  thousand  starter  from  the 
Spreckels  family,  amounted  to  just  aliove  one 
million.  To-day,  one  week  latei',  they  amount  to 
upwards  of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  final  total  will  go  far  be- 
yond the  two  million  mark.  .Although  the  work  has 
been  undertaken  by  San  Francisco  alone  she  will 
not  be  i)ermitted  to  mono]>olize  the  whole  credit  of 
its  execution,  ( >akland  otlVrs  to  I'aise  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars;  Stockton  pledges  one  hundred 
thousand;  and  other  towns  will  give  in  proportion  to 
their  means.  The  ino\ fnieii  I  has  gotton  beyond  a 
mere  business  jtroject  it  is  an  awakening  of  jjublic 
spirit,  a  declaration  of  independence  by  the  city  and 
the  great  \  alley. 

Th(^  immediate  eH'ect  has  been  to  rouse  San 
Francisco  to  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  her  relations 
to  her  tributary  country ;  and  almost  for  the  first 
time  in  her  history  her  property  holders  are  admit 
ting  that  they  owe  something  to  the  inli'i-ior.  At 
one  of  the  city  clubs  last  week  a  gentleman 
declared  that  from  tlii^  earliest  days  until 
now  San  I'Vancisco  had  pursued  a  grossly  selfish 
policy  toward  her  tributary  districts,  pointing  out 


that  she  had  built  no  factories  for  the  consumption 
of  raw  products,  that  she  had  made  iki  connections 
abroad,  that  when  the  interior  needed  cajiital  for  its 
development  it  had  to  find  it  in  Europe  or  in  the 
East,  that  the  city  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and 
exacted  toll.  A  year  ago  such  a  charge  would  have 
been  resented  with  contempt.  Last  week  its 
truth  was  frankly  allowed.  There  is  much  in 
this  acceptance  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
interior,  for  it  involves  a  radical  change  in  policy 
on  the  part  of  San  Francisco.  The  San  .loaquin 
Valley  road  is  the  first  etTect  of  this  change,  and  other 
efforts  of  the  same  sort  may  rea.sonably  be  expected 
to  follow. 

If  San  Francisco  is  to  re-establish  herself  in  the 
old  relations  to  the  country,  she  must  make  it  more 
easy  and  profitable  for  the  country  to  deal  with  her 
than  to  deal  elsewhere.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  to  divert  the  trade  of  the  interior 
to  the  East;  it  must  be  the  policy  of  San  Francisco 
to  hold  it  for  herself.  The  city  has  a  pi-odigions  ad- 
vantage in  the  open  sea;  now  let  her  make  the  .sea 
available  liy  building  roads  into  the  interioi-. 


The  joint  legislative  committee  on  reform,  work- 
j  ing  presumably  in  harmony  with  the  (Governor,  has 
I  brought  in  a  measure  designed  to  bring  official 
f  dereliction  of  every  sort  to  the  light.  A  (.'ominission 
I  of  three  members  is  proposed,  with  authority  to  sit 
,  at  such  times  and  places  as  it  may  elect,  with  powers 
1  to  command  the  presence  of  persons  and  papers,  and 
with  authority  to  examine  into  the  administration  of 
I  public  affairs  from  the  (iovernor's  office  tlown.  It  is, 
'  in  fact,  to  be  a  sort  of  jury  of  inquisition,  liut  its 
(  functions  are  limited  to  the  making  of  reports.  It 
can  expose;  but  indictment  and  ])unishment  is  left  to 
I  the  courts.  Such  a  Commission  could  look  into  elec- 
tion frauds,  investigate  charges  against  the  police 
j  administration,  investigate  the  working  of  any  State 
department  — in  short,  keep  an  open  eye  on  public 
affairs.  It  is  jirovided  that  the  Commissioners  shall 
be  named  by  th(>  CoveiMior  and  approved  by  the 
Legislature;  that  one  shall  Ijc  a  Democrat,  another  a 
Republican  and  the  third  a  Populist;  and  salaries  a/^e 
limited  to  live  dollars  for  every  day  in  which  the 
Commission  is  actively  employed.  Of  course,  the 
value  of  such  a  Commission  must  depend  entirely 
'  upon  the  character  of  the  men  apptiinted  as  its  mem- 
bers; and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  op]>ositioii 
shows  itself.  The  ('lin>iiitl<  is  making  a  fight  against 
it  on  the  pretext  that  the  (Jovernor  may  appoint  un- 
worthy men  and  that  the  Commission'  may  thus  be- 
come an  engine  of  jjartisan  i)ersecution.  This,  it 
appears  to  the  Rur.m..  is  a  very  narrow  and  (n'eju- 
diced  view  of  the  matter  and  one  which,  carried  to  a 
conclusion,  woukl  absolutely  bar  the  effort  now  mak- 
ing for  reform  in  State  affairs.  There  is  certainly 
great  need  for  such  work  as  it  is  proposed  to  jjut 
upon  this  Commission ;  there  is  no  ground  to  doubt 
t  he  lilo\ernor's  sincerity  in  his  I'eform  |)ropositioi 
and  are  willing  to  trust  his  judgment  and  coMscien 
in  the  matter  of  naming  the  Commis.sioiiers.  Th 
we  believe,  will  lie  the  view  of  the  public  general i  . 
Of  course,  all  who  find  the  system  of  corruiil 
politics  profitable  will  join  in  the  eti'ort  to  heat  this  or 
any  olhei'  plan  looking  to  its  exposure. 


The  ilefeat  of  the  Keilly  Funding  l/ill-  ;i  iiie.isui  e 
(lesignetl  to  allow  C.  P.  Huntington  et  al.   li>  evaile 
payment  of  their  indebtedness  uniler  the  transconii 
uental  railroad  bonds  and  to  throw  it  upon  the  (lo\ 
eminent   without  recoui'se-    is  accounted  a  gi'e;il 
triumph  for  justice  over  a  clique  of  financial  juggler- 
The  bonds  are  now  alunit  to  fall  due  and  it  remain-, 
for  tlio.se  in  authority  at  Washington  to  bring  the 
just  debtors  to  the  scratch.  The  gold  reserve  in 

!  tiie  United  States  Tn>asury  has  gotten  down  close 
to  the  fifty  million  mark  and  it  is  ant horitively  an- 
nounced lliat  the  Administration  jn'opo.-ies  to  i.ssue 
another  series  of  bonds,  this  time  in   the  sum  of 

'  *1(I0,(HK».(I(KI.  This  is  to  be  done  in  conformitv  with 
the  policy  of  the  President,  who  has  otllcially  de- 
clared that  he  will  issue  bcmds  as  lon^-  as  there  is 
anvbody  wlio  will  buy  them,  to  keej)  up  the  system 

Of  gold  p;iyments.  it  is  his  hope  that  this  ))ro|)0,sed 
issue  will  tide  the  Treasury  over  to  a  tiini'  ulieii  the 

receipts  of  t  he    overninent  will  meet  its  expenses.  

In  view  of  the  abandonment  of  tl.c  C.ii'lisie  financial 
pro|)osition  and  the  sc:int  courtesy  accorded  ti>  tin- 
new  plan  ])i'oiH)sed  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  T.  W.  Reed 
has  come  foi'ward  with  a  plan  of  relief  which  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  simplicity,  lie  ju'oposes,  in  ca.se 
the  Treasury  Ijccomes  exhausted,  tlial  the  Treasurer 
be  authorized  to  meet  Covernnient  obligations  with 
due-bills,  drawing  three  per  cent  interest,  \\>- 
argues  that  nucIi  bills  will  readily  be  accejjted; 
it  will  sto|)  the  transfer  of  gold  for  i>aper;  and 

it  will  oliviale  any  danger  of  a  financial  crisis.  

joint  legi.'^lative  tomniittee  on  retrenchment 
Mondav  night  at  Saeiaiiiento  cut  off  the  heads 
some  twenty  or  more  useless  emi)loyes.  So  i',i 
good,  but  the  same  reasons  apply  to  a  hundred  m..i 
Let  the  good  woi  k  proceed  until  the  "continge;.! 
expensed e>f  the  Legislature  are  brought  down  to 
Icifitimate  basis. 
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California  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


A  Carefully  Prepared  Annual  Report. 

Oxer  the  signatures  of  Hon.  John  Boggs,  presi- 
dent, and  Ed  F.  Smith,  secretary,  the  State  Board 
of  Af^rit'ulture  this  week  submits  its  annual  report 
to  Governor  Budd.  It  is  a  carefully  prepared  docu- 
ment entering  quite  elaborately  into  the  discussion 
I  if  the  present  standing  of  the  agricultural  industries 
and  the  conditions  affecting  them.  It  is  impossible 
for  ii.s  to  follow  the  report  into  its  discussions. 
Many  of  its  subjects  have  already  been  freely  com- 
mented upon  in  our  columns.  We  choose  rather  to 
present  such  parts  as  seem  to  us  to  beai'  most  di- 
rectly upon  pending  issues  in  the  work  of  the  society 
and  in  farm  interests. 

The  Wheat  (Irop. — At  the  close  f)f  the  season  of 
1894  we  find  the  condition  of  the  agriculturist  even 
worse  than  at  the  end  of  the  ])receding  year,  al- 
though we  believed  and  hoped  there  would  be  a 
marked  change  for  the  better.  We  based  such  be- 
lief upon  the  estimated  requirements  of  countries  im- 
porting our  breadstutfs.  Much  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, we  find  that  early  in  the  season  of  1894  Russia 
concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Germany,  by 
which  the  latter  country  reduced  the  duties  on 
cereals  one-half.  This  reduction  i-eopened  the  Ger- 
man market  to  Russian  rye,  which  takes  the  place 
to  a  great  extent  of  wheat  formerly  imported  by 
Germany  from  America;  hence,  in  describing  the 
season  just  closed,  due  consideration  must  be  given 
to  this  and  other  conditions  averse  to  the  farmer. 
Low  prices — the  lowest  for  agricultui-al  products 
ever  before  known — followed  necessarily  by  shrink- 
age of  values,  have  left  the  foundation  of  America's 
progress  sadly  shaken,  and  followers  of  the  vocation 
of  agriculture  in  a  condition  of  demoralization  and 
disgust. 

The  yield  of  wheat  in  California  for  the  season  was 
'26,071, .'ilO  bushels— a  falling  off  of  5,893,049  bushels 
from  the  preceding  yeai-.  The  acreage  seeded  was 
but  about  400,000  less.  The  difference  of  yield  is 
solely  due  to  the  ineciuality  of  the  rainfall.  The 
amount  of  wheat  raised  in  California  this  season, 
under  the  unfavorable  conditions  as  shown,  greatly 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  our  most  competent  | 
judges,  whose  estimates  were  made  early  in  the 
season. 

With  the  maturity  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  prices  re-  j 
laxed  to   an  extent   never  before   experienced  in 
American  agriculture. 

Cost  of  Wheat  in  ('(ilifonilK. — We  have  pi-oi)()unded 
a  series  of  questions  to  about  300  of  our  wheat- 
growers  indifferent  counties  of  the  State  as  to  the 
cost  of  production  and  their  ideas  as  to  the  use  of  • 
wheat  for  feed,  asking  at  the  same  timp  for  opinions 
from  them  as  to  the  future  of  wheat  growing  in  Call-  , 
fornia,  and  any  other  practical  observations  as  their  ' 
experience  might  suggest.  The  replies  received  were 
nearly  100  in  number. 

The  average  of  all  the  reports  i-eceived  as  to  1  he 
cost  of  wheat  raised  and  in  the  sack,  including  seven 
per  cent  interest  upon  value  of  land  upon  which 
raised,  also  wear  and  tear  of  equipment  with  diflercnt 
\'ields.  shows  thus  : 

Yield  of  ](»  bushels  per  acre,  70  cents  per  bushel. 

Yield  of  If)  bushels  per  acre,  .55  cents  per  bushel. 

Yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre,  44  cents  per  bushel. 

Yield  of  25  bushels  per  acre,  39  cents  per  bushel. 

Yield  of  30  bushels  per  acre,  35  cents  per  bushel. 

The  highest  and  lowest  average  cost  per  bushel, 
given  by  counties,  under  the  five  different  yields 
named,  and  the  average  value  per  acre,  by  counties, 
of  the  land  upon  which  grown,  are  shown  as  follows  : 
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Santa  Cruz    10 

Santa  Cruz   15 

Santa  Cruz   20 

Santa  Cruz   2.5 

Santa  Barbara   30 
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Los  Angeles    '   10 

.Stanislaus   1.5 

Monterey   ai 

Monterey  

Monterey   .'io 

The  average  value  of  land  in  the  twenty-four 
counties  from  which  replies  were  received  shows  $38 
per  acre — a  much  larger  average  than  land  in 
Kansas,  where  $19.35  was  the  figure  their  lands 
averaged. 

Our  valuations  range  as  follows  :  One  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre  in  Santa  Cruz;  $100 
in  Mendocino;  *()0  to  $80  in  Butte;  $30  to  $80  in  San 
Joaquin;  $60  in  Solano;  $70  in  Sonoma;  $25  to  $60  in 
Colusa;  $30  to  $()0  in  Monterey;  $12  to  $40  in  Tulare;  | 
$50  in  Napa;  $10  to  $30  in  Stanislaus:  and  $10  to  $20  ' 
in  Tehama. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  these 
values  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  returns  re- 
ceived; hence  it  is  quite  apparent  that  values  thus 
figured  upon  do  not  give  the  true  cost  of  production. 
No  one  would  think  of  buying  these  lands  at  values 
given  with  cost  of  production  as  much  as  here  given. 
These  figures  are  given  to  show  that  the  farmers  are 
not  figuring  upon  a  proper  basis  of  value. 

Ilia  majority  of  replies  to  the  (juestion,  "How 


many  bushels  per  acre  should  land  yield  to  make 
wheat  growing  fairly  profitable  at"  one  cent  per 
pound  ?"  the  answer  is  forty  per  cent  higher  than 
the  average  of  the  county  for  the  past  five  years; 
and  to  the  question  following,  'What  proportion  of 
the  county  now  yields  that  amount  ?"  the  reply  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  figures,  when  carefully  read  by  the  producer, 
will  have  the  effect  of  showing  him  that  this  system 
is  all  out  of  shape. 

Frtiit  Iiiterextg. — The  report  discusses  at  length  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  interest  commercially,  which 
has  already  been  fully  elucidated  in  the  Rural 
Press.  An  outline  is  also  given  of  the  transactions 
of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  in  Sacramento, 
which  we  have  also  reported.  The  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  is  highly  praised  for  its  work  in  the 
fruit  interests. 

Dttirji  hterexfs. — The  estimated  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  dairy  in  this  State  for  1894  was  $14,500,- 
000,  placing  this  fast  increasing  industry  second  only 
to  wheat  in  the  line  of  product  values  of  California. 
With  the  decrease  of  our  wheat  crop  which  must  fol- 
low, the  attention  of  our  farmers  will  necessarily  be 
turned  to  make  use  of  a  portion  of  their  lands  for 
other  purposes  than  wheat-growing,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  dairy  interest  will  be  notably  increased 
by  the  change,  as  it  is  one  of  the  diversities  of  farm- 
ing that  will  warrant  increased  attention. 

All  these  things  mean  that  every  farmer  will  keep 
from  ten  to  twenty  good  cows,  and  to  meet  the  de- 
majid  co-operative  creameries  will  be  established  in 
neighborhoods  where  the  milk  from  .500  to  1000  cows 
can  be  obtained.  Again,  this  change  means  more 
prosperity  for  the  farmer,  improved  roads,  enhanced 
valuations  of  land,  and  more  attractive  and  com- 
fortable homes.  Further,  the  keeping  of  moi-e  cows 
by  the  farmer  means  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
hogs  to  Vjc  raised,  fattened  and  marketed.  With 
more  and  better  hogs  the  demands  of  this  coast  will 
be  supplied,  and  $1,. 500, 000  which  is  aanually  paid 
for  imported  hog  products  will  be  kept  at  home. 
Contemporaneous  with  this  will  come  the  founding  of 
dairy  schools,  the  holding  of  dairy  conferences, 
teaching  the  true  principles  of  breeding  dairy  ani- 
mals, feeding  and  dairy  science  in  all  its  branches, 
and  generally  enlightening  and  educating  farmers 
and  dairymen  in  the  most  useful,  healthy  and  happy 
occupation. 

The  most  liberal  legislative  policy  toward  this 
great  industry  should  be  urged,  to  the  end  that 
generous  appropriations  be  made,  for  the  establish- 
ing of  a  State  Dairy  School  and  to  provide  for  its 
niainlenance;  also,  that  stringent  and  effective  laws 
be  passed  which  will  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  dairy  ])roducts  colored  in  the  semblance  of 
pure  butter,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
some  officer  who  will  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced. 

Oleomargarine  and  butterine  will  never  sell  on 
their  merits,  and  whenever  the  manufacturer  is  com- 
pelled to  ])repare  the  fraudulent  stuff  in  a  manner 
that  will  advise  the  consumer  of  its  true  character, 
pure  butter  will  have  nothing  to  fear;  the  ruinous 
coni)ietition  lhat  ]mrv  butter  is  now  compelled  to 
meet,  will  disappeai'. 

Ihilrii  iVreds. — There  is  need  for  more  advanced 
(>ducation  in  all  lines  of  agricultiti'e,  but  none  more 
so  than  in  the  daii'y  department.  In  one  respect, 
particularly,  dairymen  arc  not  awake  to  their  inter- 
ests, and  tliat  is  they  do  not  realize  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  imjiroving  their  herds  of  cows  by 
tiie  introduction  of  the  best  blood  of  the  most  noted 
and  recognized  breeds  of  special- purpose  dairy  cat- 
tle—  the  Holstein,  Jersey  and  (iuernsey — but  are 
content  with  the  scrub.  Instead  of  the  3()0-pound 
butter  cow  they  continue  "scrubbing  '  along  with  a 
herd  of  cows  whose  annual  product  will  not  exceed 
125  to  150  pounds  of  butter  per  cow.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial to  success  that  the  herd  be  composed  of  thor- 
oughbred animals,  but,  unless  every  cow  in  the  herd 
has  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  blood  of  some  special- 
purpose  dairy  breed,  the  chances  of  success  are 
materially  lessened. 

Do  no  use  in  the  herd  an  inferior  bull,  even  if  he  be 
a  thoroughbred ;  but  under  no  circumstances  use  a 
scrub.  Every  dairyman's  aim  should  be  to  have  a 
herd  of  dairy  cows,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 300  j)ounds  of  butter  per  annum.  .Since  Dr. 
Babcock  has  given  the  world  such  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, yet  accurate,  process  for  determining  the 
amount  of  butter  fat  contained  in  milk,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  any  dairyman  keeping  un]irofitable 
cows.  Weed  out,  breed  up  and  feed  up  the  dairy 
cow  until  the  dairy  industry  of  California  has  become 
the  most  profitable  and  most  important  of  any  in  the 
State. 

Ciinipetitire  Tests. — The  State  Agricultural  Society 
annually  provides  for  a  competitive  t(^st  as  to  butter 
(lualities  of  individual  cows  by  the  Babcock  test,  and 
we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  at  the  last  exhibition  of 
this  society  California  again  demonstrated  her  abil- 
ity to  excel  in  the  production  of  live  stock,  and  led 
the  whole  world  for  the  year  1894  in  the  yield  of  but- 
tei-  from  one  cow  in  a  three-days'  contest  at  the 
State  Fair.  The  Jersey  cow  Lady  Woods  produced 
in  this  contest  7.879  pounds  of  butter  fat,  equal  to 
9.85  pounds  of  marketable  butter — over  three  pounds 
pei-  day — a  most  remarkable  yield  and  a  most  phe- 
nomenal cow.    In  this  showing  we  not  only  lead  the 


great  States  of  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
wherein  similar  tests  were  made  last  year,  but  the 
entire  world.  It  is  our  puryjose  to  push  these  milk- 
ing contests  each  season  until  it  is  clearly  demon- 
strated to  breeders  what  may  be  accomplished  and 
what  may  be  saved  by  making  these  actual  tests. 

Comments  Cpon  State  Fair  Interests. — The  industrial 
section  of  the  exhibition  of  1894  was  up  to  the  aver- 
age and  gave  the  representatives  of  the  various  me- 
chanical products  an  opportunity  which  was  largely 
taken  advantage  of,  to  show  im])rovements  in  their 
wares. 

The  livestock  department  steadily  increases  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  an- 
nual sales  of  stock  made  at  the  State  Fair  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  have  averaged  $50,000  per  year. 
The  result  of  one  race  at  the  State  Fair  in  1888 
caused  the  immediate  sale  of  the  winner  (Woodnut) 
for  $20,000.  Had  the  owner  been  less  anxious  to  sell, 
he  could  have  realized  within  a  couple  of  months 
thereafter  double  this  amount,  as  was  evinced  by  the 
subsequent  sale  for  $50,000  of  another  contestant 
(Stamboul)  in  the  same  race,  and  the  refusal  of 
$75,000  for  the  stallion  Guy  Wilkes,  that  also  took 
part  in  the  same  event. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  prices  were 
paid  and  offered  for  prospective  producing  qualities 
alone,  as  neither  has  been  raced  since  that  year,  and 
still  there  appear  periodically  denunciatory  criti- 
cisms upon  horse  racing  at  agricultural  fairs. 

Racing  at  fairs  is  not,  as  many  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, a  tax  u|ion  the  .State.  Not  one  dollar  of  State 
money  is  used  for  this  department  of  the  fairs,  and 
although  more  space  is  given  to  racing  by  the  daily 
press,  it  does  not  comprise  the  entire  State  Fair,  nor 
does  it  return  much  more  in  admission  fees  than  the 
pavilion  part  of  said  exhibition.  But  the  press  gives 
great  space  to  the  racing  department  each  year,  and 
why  '!  The  great  papers  of  the  day  claim  to  publish 
only  such  matter  as  is  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the 
reading  public.  Now  then,  if  the  public  did  not  take 
an  interest  in  racing  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
would  certainly  not  give  it  the  prominence  they  do. 
Ivet  the  daily  press  illustrate  and  make  more  promi- 
nent the  exhibits  of  agricultural  products  or  othei- 
industries  of  the  State  that  form  an  equally  promi- 
nent part  of  the  annual  fairs,  and  the  praise  of  which 
is  confined  to  a  short  review  or  to  individual  expres- 
sions of  opinions  by  visitors,  and  we  venture  the 
assertion  that  the  masses  would  soon  condemn  any 
newspaper  that  failed  to  give  them  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  usual  races  held  at  the  State  Fair.  It 
is  of  the  great  racing  contests  the  people  want  to 
read;  it  is  the  inherent  desire  of  man  to  excel, 
whether  it  be  at  a  spelling  match  or  at  a  horse  race. 
However,  California  is  no  sufferer  in  a  productive 
sense  by  the  prominence  given  to  racing.  Has  she 
not  outshone  in  breeding  of  high-class  horses  the 
great  .States  of  the  Union  that  held  sway  so  long  in 
supi'emacy  of  soil  and  climate  for  the  breeding  of 
race  horses Is  there  a  citizen  of  this  State,  having 
her  productive  welfare  at  heart,  who  is  not  proud  of 
California  when  he  reads  of  the  achievements  of  her 
ecjuiiie  produce  each  season  throughout  the  land  ? 

The  Soeletji  Misrepresi'Hteil . — The  .Secretary  of  the 
State  Boai'd  of  Examiners  in  his  repoiM  recently  sub- 
mitted, for  the  two  years  ending  December  31,  ]H!»4, 
reviews  to  some  extent  the  appropriations  and  otliei- 
matters  pertaining  to  this  society.  On  ))uge  54  he 
recites,  in  relation  to  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers to  reduce  in  volume  and  increase  in  value 
the  reports  of  this  society,  that  "it  is  quite  difficult, 
as  we  did  not  seem  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
society." 

This  is  not  the  fact  . 

The  facts  are  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  desiretl 
this  society  to  take  the  responsibility  of  cutting  down 
the  reports  of  the  district  societies,  as  submitted  to 
us  for  1893,  while  we  deemed  it  proper  that  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  having  full  control  of  all  matters 
of  printing,  should  give  us  authority  to  act,  which 
stand  on  our  part  caused  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion appearing  in  said  report,  denying  the  district 
societies  privilege  to  print  reports  sent  in. 

Acting  under  these  directions,  we  returned  re})orts 
to  various  district  associations,  with  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  directing  compliance  with  the  law.  We 
are,  and  always  have  been,  most  eager  for  a  system 
of  collecting  statistics,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  foi'mer  reports  of  this  board.  Our  desire  is,  and 
always  has  been,  to  make  these  reports  as  valuable^ 
as  possible. 

On  jiage  55  of  the  same  report  another  invidious 
reference  is  made  to  the  State  Agricultural  .Society, 
and  which  is  misleading.  l*'ollowing  the  tabulated 
statement  of  district  appropriations  showing  amount 
received  and  the  propoi'tion  expended  for  premiums, 
a  paragraph  added  says  the  "State  Agricultural 
Society  has  cost  the  State,  since  1880,  $390,000.  " 
Would  it  not  have  been  just  as  proper  to  show  what 
this  money  was  used  for,  as  in  the  case  of  district 
associations  A  few  lines  of  about  this  character 
would  have  explained  to  the  people  and  members  of 
the  Legislature  exactly  how  we  cost  the  State  this 
money : 

"The  appropriations  made  for  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  since  1880  are  $277,800.  The  printing 
charged  by  the  State  to  their  account  was 
$11 1,353.90."    Of    this    amount,    $192,163.58  was 
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awarded  in  premiums;  $60,000  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  tiie  new  Agricultural  Pavilion,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  leaving  about  $25,000  for  care  and 
insurance  of  State  property  for  fifteen  years." 

This,  in  our  mind,  would  have  been  a  more  explicit 
way  of  showing  how  the  institution  had  cost  the  State 
the  amount  named.  We  challenge  comparison  with 
any  other  State  institution.  The  amount  of  printing 
seems  large,  but  wc  know  that  nothing  was  ordered 
printecVfhat  was  not  necessary  and  of  benefit  to  the 
State.  Our  list  of  cash  premiums  for  the  period 
named  are  as  follows:  1880,  *()502;  1881.  $(500:165; 
1882,  $8651.36;  1883,  $8915.50:  1884,  $11,467.28;  1885, 
$13,612.27;  1886,  $13,370.58;  1887,  $14,538.92;  1888, 
$14,256.98;  1889,  $17,056.19;  1890,  $15,761.45;  1891, 
$17,628.10;  1892,  $17,106.79:  1893,  $13,244.76.  1894, 
$13,447.75;  total,  $192,193.58. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
February  (i,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


How  to  Stop  Gopher  Holes  in  Levees. 


.V  Tiiuply  aud  Iiuportaiit  SuKgretttinu. 

To  THE  Editor: — Our  levees  on  the  Sacramento, 
American  and  Feather  are  better  than  any  that  1 
have  seen  on  the  Mississijjpi,  and  as  good,  and  in 
some  places  better,  than  any  I  saw  on  the  Rhine  or 
in  ^Holland.  The  rivers  seldom  overtop  our  levees, 
and  the  great  fear  conies  from  washing  by  strong 
winds,  eddies,  currents  and  gophers.  The  latter 
cause  more  genuine  fear  than  all  the  others  com- 
bined. 

The  width  of  the  levees  on  to]),  on  the  rivers  that 
I  have  mentioned,  varies  from  eight  to  twenty  feet, 
with  an  outer  slojie  from  three  and  four  feet  widi^  to 
one  foot  high,  and  on  inside  two  to  one. 

When  water  is  discovered  running  through  a  hole 
as  large  as  a  fire  plug  in  the  city,  and  the  water  in 
the  river  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  land,  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  most  people  un- 
easy, and  they  are  liable  to  lose  their  heads  unless  j 
the  water  is  stopped  very  soon.    If  the  land  is  of  i 
adobe  nature  or  clay  and  sediment  there  is  no  imme- 
diate danger,  for  it  can  discharge  for  several  days 
without  materially  enlarging  the  hole.    But  if  the  | 
land  is  sandy  or  quicksand  the  sooner  it  is  stopped 
the  better.  ! 

It  can  be  readily  ascertained  whether  the  hole  is 
increasing  in  size,  by  taking  a  bucket  and  catching 
some  of  the  water  and  allowing  it  a  few  minutes  to 
settle.  If  the  water  is  more  rily  in  the  bucket  than 
in  the  river,  then  all  haste  should  be  made  to  stop  it. 
On  such  occasions  every  one  present  wants  to  stop 
the  water,  and  will  work  with  a  will;  but  about  one-  | 
half  lose  their  heads,  and  the  other  half  work  without  j 
a  correct  system  and  independent  of  each  other. 

Before  the  rain  comes  in  the  fall  all  the  weeds, 
trash  and  brush  should  be  cleaned  from  both  sides  of 
the  levee.  When  the  water  is  found  running  through 
a  hole,  take  a  shovel  and  follow  up  the  water  into  , 
the  levee  as  far  as  it  will  do  without  endangering  the 
caving  in  of  the  levee.  Then  take  a  small  stick  and 
run  into  the  hole,  to  learn  if  possible  whether  the 
hole  runs  up,  down  or  across  the  levee.  When  the 
angle  is  ascertained  as  nearly  as  possible,  send  a 
man  with  high-top  gum  boots  into  the  river  at  that 
angle  with  a  stout  cane  to  steady  himself,  and  let 
him  stamp  around  and  try  to  find  the  hole.  At  the 
same  time  have  some  one  watching  the  water  to  see 
if  it  changes  color  or  grows  less. 

When  the  hole  is  found,  stamp  as  hard  as  possible 
and  put  a  sack  of  dirt  on  to]>. 

Frequently  the  hole  will  start  so  low  down  on  the 
levee  that  it  cannot  be  reached  with  a  pair  of  gum 
boots.  If  the  levee  is  clear  from  weeds  and  obstruc- 
tions, take  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  say  4x6  feet,  and 
fasten  to  the  top  ends  of  two  long  poles  flag  fashion, 
moving  it  up  and  down  the  levee  under  the  water, 
and  when  over  the  hole  it  will  be  drawn  in. 

If  these  tests  fail  there  is  a  sure  way  of  finding  it, 
but  more  laborious.  Sink  a  trench  two  feet  wide 
and  six  or  eight  feet  long,  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
inner  edge  of  levee:  the  center  of  trench  nearly  op- 
posite the  angle  you  think  the  hole  runs.  Go  down 
with  the  trench  until  the  water  if  found,  and  go  fully 
a  foot  deeper  to  be  sure  you  are  below  the  runways. 
If  digging  is  stopped  as  soon  as  water  is  found,  and 
the  hole  is  filled  with  empty  sacks  and  sacks  of  dirt, 
ten  to  one  it  will  break  out  again  and  all  the  material 
will  have  to  be  taken  out. 

Do  not  lose  any  time  trying  to  stop  the  water  on 
the  river  side  of  the  trench,  but  put  all  your  energy 
in  putting  loose  sacks  in  the  hole  on  the  land  side  of 
the  trench,  stuffing  them  in  with  a  short,  stout  stick 
until  the  water  is  shut  oft'. 

Fine  oat  hay  or  coarse  manure  is  a  good  thing  to 
put  over  the  sack,  then  a  sack  or  dirt.  If  these 
trenches  are  jjroperly  dug  and  well  filled  they  will 
not  hurt  a  good  levee. 

T  do  not  advise  sinking  these  trenches,  especially 
in  a  narrow  levee,  except  as  a  last  resort.  There  is 
great  danger  in  narrow  levees  of  their  becoming 
honeycombed  by  long  residence  of  large  families  of 
gophers.  These  honeycombs  become  saturated  with 
water  and  the  whole  thing  slides  out. 

T  would  treat  a  honeycomb  by  sinking  a  trench 
down  through  it  and  packing  the  dirt  back  behind 
the  digger  and  stamping  down  as  hard  as  possible. 
Like  all  other  dangers,  keep  cool  and  your  wits 
about  you.  Daniel  Flint. 

Sacramento. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


General  CoudltlunK 


Favorable  for 
duction. 


a   ^'ear  itt   4>r<>at  Pro- 


Director  Barwick  of  the  California  Weather  Serv- 
ice, for  the  month  of  January,  summarizes  as  follows: 

The  average  temperature  for  January  was  for  San 
Francisco  48°;  Eureka,  46';  Red  Bluff,  44";  Sacra- 
mento, 46°;  Independence,  38°;  Fresno,  46°;  San  Luis 
Obispo,  50°;  Los  Angeles.  52°;  and  San  Diego,  54°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  heat  of  from  one  to  two  degrees, 
except  at  Fresno  and  San  Diego,  where  an  excess  of 
two  degrees  and  one  degree  respectively  were  re- 
ported. 

The  total  precipitation  for  January  was  for  San 
Francisco  7  inches;  Eureka,  9.40:  Red  Blufif,  8.30; 
Sacramento,  8.42:  Independence,  1.20:  Fresno,  4.10; 
San  Luis  Obispo,  8;.  Los  Angeles,  5.80;  and  San 
Diego,  7.30. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation,  there 
was  an  excess  reported  from  all  quarters  of  from  5. .34 
inches  at  San  Diego  to  2.02  inches  at  San  Francisco, 
there  being  but  one  point  in  the  State  reporting  a 
rainfall  less  than  the  normal,  and,  strange  to  say, 
that  point  was  Eureka,  Humboldt  county,  where  .13 
of  an  inch  less  than  the  normal  is  reported. 

The  deficiency  in  temperature  has  caused  no 
damage  from  frost,  nor  has  the  excessive  precipita- 
tion done  any  material  damage  excepting  the  flood- 
ing of  some  valuable  lands  along  the  Sacramento 
river,  which  will  be  planted  to  crops  later  on  in  the 
season.  The  frosts  in  some  localities  have  checked 
the  rapid  growth  of  feed,  and,  in  consetjuence.  stock 
will  suffer  to  some  extent. 

Following  are  detailed  reports  as  made  to  the  cen- 
tral office  at  Sacramento  almost  in  full: 

All  crops  above  the  overflowed  ground  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  are  in  excellent  condition. 

The  outlook  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  indeed 
very  promising — in  fact,  it  is  the  first  time  in  many 
years  that  such  good  prospects  are  reported  from 
the  west  side  of  that  valley.  Even  the  dry  county 
of  Inyo  reports  everything  as  looking  very  promising. 

Most  excellent  prospects  are  reported  from  the  en- 
tire portion  of  the  State  south  of  Tehachapi  moun- 
tains. Owing  to  the  very  copious  rains  during  the 
past  two  months,  there  wiU  be  a  large  acreage  of 
grain  and  hay  sown  and  numerous  new  orchards  will 
be  set  out.  The  reported  floods  in  San  Diego  county 
were  much  exaggerated  in  the  press  accounts  at  the 
time.  Little  damage  has  resulted  therefrom  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  benefit  derived  from  the  thor- 
ough soaking  of  the  soil  by  the  limpid  liquid  fluid 
that  so  bounteously  fell  from  the  skies,  while  the 
mountain  tops  are  deeply  covered  with  snow,  thereby 
insuring  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  during  the  dry  summer  sea.son. 

The  weather  during  the  month  has  advanced  the 
prospects  of  the  agricultural,  horticultural  and  viti- 
cultural  industries  of  this  State,  for  the  slight  dam- 
age caused  by  the  abnormal  monthly  precipitation 
will  be  greatly  overbalanced  from  crops  of  all  kinds 
that  will  be  abundant  on  the  higher  and  drier  mesa 
lands. 

San  Joaquin  county  has  for  the  first  time  in  her  ex- 
istence shipped  oranges  by  the  quantity,  as  a  car- 
load left  Acampo  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Alameda  (Livermore) — No  damage  whatever  done  by  wind 
or  rain.  Crops  are  in  fine  condition.  Kain  dela.ved  the  putting 
iu  of  crops,  and  there  is  about  one-third  of  the  laud  yet  to  be 
tilled,  but  it  can  be  put  in  now,  and  with  spring  rains  there  is 
sure  to  be  good  crops.  (Nilesi  -There  has  been  no  plowing  in 
this  valle.v  until  the  last  week  of  this  month  owing  to  the 
continuous  rains.  The  low  lands  will  not  be  fit  to  plow  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  continued  frosts  of  the  past  week 
have  checked  the  growth  of  grass,  which  will  be  injurious  to 
stock.    Tlie  laiiifall  for  Ihe  iMist  monlh  has  Uueu  0.^*1  inches. 


(San  Leandro) — Since  the  rains  ceased  od  the  23d  the  ground 
has  dried  so  that  plowing  is  now  in  order.  Early  peas  and 
beans  are  doing  nicely  and  a  few  are  beginning  to  blossom. 

Butte  (Durham)— Most  of  the  early-.sown  grain  is  looking 
well,  but  much  of  the  late-sown  wheat  is  di-owned  out.  Very 
little  winter  planting  has  been  done  in  this  locality.  Highe.st 
and  lowest  temperatures,  02°  and  30°.  (Palermo)—The  rain- 
fall has  been  heavy;  but,  aside  from  detaining  orcliardists 
from  work,  no  harm  has  resulted.  The  ground  has  dried,  and 
farmers  are  plowing  and  planting.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 64°  and  27°.  (Biggs)— The  crop  of  wheat  looks  fair. 
There  was  too  much  rain  at  one  time,  causing  some  damage  in 
places:  also  some  damage  from  Hoods  and  water  standing  in 
low  places,  I  think  the  loss  is  from  two  to  eight  per  cent. 
This  is  west  of  the  railroad,  in  Butte  county.  East  of  thn 
railroad  to  the  foothills  there  is  better  drainage  and  less  lo^s 
If  weather  keeps  dry  for  two  weeks,  will  regain  most  of  tl  . 
loss.    Grain  and  grass  are  growing  fast. 

Calaveras  (Milton)— Continuous  rain  and  wet  ground  have 
delayed  winter  seeding  and  been  unfavorable  for  stock.  Still, 
absence  of  excessive  cold  and  frosts  gives  good  feed.  But 
warmer  and  drj'ing  weather  is  needed  for  this  and  putting  in 
the  winter  crx)ps.    Summer-fallow  looking  well. 

Colusa  (Colusa)— The  weather  has  been  favorable  to  crops 
in  general,  though  some  places  have  suffered  from  the  over- 
flow. The  high  winds  have  caused  the  water  to  wash  over 
the  levees  and  in  many  places  wash  them  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  winds  have  been  beneficial  in  "drying  the 
ground.  Crops  not  overflowed  are  in  good  condition.  (Wil- 
liams)—Seeding  has  been  retarded;  but,  on  the  whole,  condi- 
tions in  this  vicinity  are  favorable.  (Grand  Island)— No  crops 
put  in  yet  in  this  vicinity.  Farmers  have  not  plowed  much  on 
account  of  so  much  rain.  The  overflow  of  our  best  lancJ  (tules) 
is  very  great.  Many  thousands  of  acres  under  water,  and  no 
outlet.  (Sites)— Heavy  frosts  at  night  retard  the  growth  of 
grain.  The  frost,  while  it  checks  the  upper  growth,  does  not 
affect  the  roots,  which  may  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
grain  stool  out  all  the  better,  so  may  be  of  more  benefit  than 
harm. 

Fresno  (Easton) — Wheat  loftking  well;  outlook  favorable 
for  largo  growth  of  weeds  as  grain  was  sown  dry;  apricot 
trees  full  of  buds;  linnets  which  destroyed  so  many  apricot 
buds  last  season  have  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance ;  vine  prun- 
ing and  tree  planting  is  active.  (Huron)— Crop  prospect  never 
better.  Out  of  some  16,000  or  17,0(X)  aci-os  in  grain,  about 
12,0(K)  acres  have  been  Hooded  by  water  from  the  mountains 
west  of  Huron.  Prospects  show  that  we  will  have  the  largest 
crop  ever  raised  on  the  west  side.  Had  several  white  frosts 
lately,  but  no  damage.  (Fresno) —Rain  has  delayed  plowing 
and  grain  planting,  but  has  been  sufficient  to  insure  a  grain 
crop  in  the  dry  west  side  section.  Frost  has  done  no  damage. 
(Reedley)— Owing  to  the  excessive  rains,  very  little  seeding 
has  been  done  except  the  last  few  days  of  the  month.  Some 
farmers  are  seeding,  but  the  ground  is  too  wet.  There  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  land  summer-fallowed,  as  it  will  be  too  late 
to  seed  when  it  is  dry  enough  to  plow.  Frospects  are  first- 
class  for  abundant  crops.  Summer-fallowed  wheat  is  looking 
especially  well. 

Glenn  (Fruito) — The  acreage  will  fall  below  the  average  on 
account  of  wet  weather.  The  grain  already  .sown  has  nui 
been  damaged  to  any  extent  around  here,  as  the  water  rutis 
off  and  does  not  stand  and  drown  the  grain  out.  The  nort)i 
wind  is  what  the  farmers  want,  enabling  them  to  plou 
Crops  growing  finely  the  last  few  days. 

HuMBOLnT  (Eureka) — Almost  continuous  wet  weather  up  to 
the  23rd,  retarding  all  farm  work,  but  beneficial  to  young 
fruit  trees.  Dry,  clear  weather  from  24lh,  and  all  outdoor 
work  is  now  progressing  rapidly.  Grass  iu  prime  conditidii 
and  stock  doing  well.  (Hydesville) — December  and  January 
very  wet,  too  much  for  farm  work.  Last  week  of  January  ii 
cleared  off  and  all  farmers  are  busy.  Lots  of  snow  in  hills  (m 
high  ground  but  no  damage  to  stock  .vet. 

Inyo  (Independence) — Amount  of  rainfall  for  the  month,  l.'J-l 
inches,  an  excess  of  .02  of  normal.  No  damage  from  high  win. I 
or  frost  reported.  Alfalfa  growing  nicely,  and  with  the  great 
amount  of  rain  in  valley  and  plenty  of  snow  on  mountains  a 
good  crop  is  assured. 

Kern  (Bakersfield) — The  past  month  has  been  more  than 
usually  favorable  for  all  kinds  of  farm  and  orchard  work. 
There  have  been  but  three  daj's  too  wet  to  work  outdoors. 
No  bad  storms  of  any  kind.  A  much  larger  area  than  usual 
has  been  sowed  to  alfalfa  and  grain  aud  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  cloud  in  the  sky  of  assurance  that  there  will  bo  a 
bountiful  harvest.  We  depend  for  a  supply  of  water  on  the 
snow  in  the  mountains,  of  which  there  is  more  than  usual. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  have  a  promising  outlook.  Nodamagc 
has  been  done  to  crops  either  by  frost  or  high  winds.  Mori' 
than  an  average  amount  of  i-ain  for  this  section.  Crops  of  all 
kinds  look  promising,  especially  grain  and  alfalfa. 

Kings  (Hanford) — The  rains  of  the  past  month  have  doii'' 
Kings  county  nothing  but  good.  Crops  are  in  fine  condition, 
and  we  confidently  expect  an  abundant  harvest. 

Los  Angeles  (Claremont)— The  general  healthy  condition  of 
crops  remains  much  as  reported  last  month.  No  damage  has 
been  suffered  by  the  light  frosts,  unless  perhaps  by  tender 
plants  in  most  exposed  places.  Oranges  are  ripening  fasi. 
and  are  not  only  a  large  crop,  but  an  unusuallv  excellent  onr 
(Covina) — Oranges  are  somewhat  forward,  packing  going  on  at 
the  rate  of  about  six  carloads  daily;  quality  good,  r^emon.-; 
about  average  crop.  No  damage  to  crop  from  rain  or  frost  in 
this  vicinity.  Strawberries  are  light  as  yet.  The  general 
crop  will  be  ready  to  pick  in  about  two  weeks:  however, 
picking  is  going  on  regularly.  The  lemon  acreage  will  b>- 
largel.v  increased  this  season.  (Neenach) — Ground  in  good 
condition :  growth  retarded  by  frost,  but  not  enough  to  do  any 
damage.  (Pasadena) — Very  little  of  the  rain  ran  off,  and  this 
abundance  of  moisture  assures  good  crops.  Warm,  sunny 
weather  is  now  earnestly  desired.  Oranges  a  good  crop,  of 
excellent  quality.  Outlook  splendid.  No  killing  frosts  in 
date. 

Madera  (Raymond! — Crops  in  fair  condition.  Heavy  rains 
have  damaged  them  to  a  small  extent.  (Berendo)— Fair  pros- 
pects for  good  crops  in  this  neighborhood.  Nc  damage  done  by 
winds,  etc. 

Merced  (Livingston) — Crops  in  this  vicinity  are  doing  fine. 
The  wheat  and  rye  have  grown  so  fast  that  the  farmers  have 
had  to  turn  their  stock  on  thcni  to  feed  them  down.  The 
weather  has  done  no  damage  in  this  scM-tion.  The  frost  we 
have  had  lately  is  a  good  thing,  as  it  keeps  the  grain  back 
some.  (Los  Banos)— The  rains  have  improved  the  crops  very 
much.  The  stock  has  fine  pastures.  The  acreage  of  wheat 
much  larger  than  last  year.  The  farmers  expect  to  harvest  a 
large  crop  this  suiumer.  ( Vol tai— Favorable  conditions  con 
tinue,  though  excessive  moisture  in  ground  prevents  seedinir 

MtRilf)SA  ( Mariposa)— Summer-fallow  looks  well.  Winter 
sowed  is  damaged  to  .some  extent  in  low,  wet  situations 
There  is  only  about  one-half  of  usual  amount  of  grain  sowed, 
as,  on  account  of  the  prolonged  rains,  people  could  not  plow. 
If  dry  weather  prevails  now  for  a  few  weeks,  the  usual 
amount  of  land  will  be  sowed,  and  the  promise  for  a  goo<l  crop 
is  fair  if  there  are  the  usual  amount  of  spring  rains.  Grass 
looks  well,  although  the  late  cold  weather  keeps  it  hiu'k 
Nothing  can  be  said  as  yet  as  to  the  fruit  crop. 

Montehev  (Jolonl- G(X)d  weather  last  of  month,  with  frost 
and  ice,  but  warm  days.  Much  land  that  was  too  wet  from 
heav.v  rains  is  now  being  plowed  and  sowed. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah) — Crops  never  looked  better  at  this  date 
than  now.  Early  heavy  rains  enabled  farmers  to  plow  and 
sow  nearly  all  the  uplands,  which  continued  warm  rains  have 
brought  forward  ri'iuai'kubly.    But  little  bottom  laud  has 
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been  sown,  and  that  little  early,  and  generally  looks  well. 
No  considerable  damage  from  ,fresliets  and  none  from  high 
winds.  Gras.s  is  a  mouth  earlier  than  usual.  Fruit  trees 
more  backward  than  often  the  case.  (Hermitage) — Since  it 
stepped  raining  we  have  had  three  heavy  frosts.  It  is  making 
the  grain  and  grass  look  yellow. 

Napa  (Napa  Junction) — Early  grain  in  good  condition;  late, 
somewhat  damaged  by  excessive  rains.  Fruit  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

Nevada  (Chicago  Park) — Continued  stormy  weather  has  pre- 
vented any  crops  being  put  in.  Such  as  are  in  are  now  covered 
with  six  inches  of  snow.  The  soft  condition  of  the  ground  in 
connection  with  high  winds  this  month  has  caused  many  fruit 
trees  to  be  loosened  and  bent  over. 

Oraxoe  (Tustin)— Orange  crop  of  this  vicinity  will  be  about 
3-50  cars,  mostly  of  excellent  quality.  The  Seedlings  run 
smaller  than  usiial  in  size.  A  large  acreage  in  barley  is  being 
put  in.  Wet  weather  has  caused  some  extra  working  of  land, 
and  cutworms  have  obliged  replanting  in  some  cases.  The 
general  prospect  for  a  large  yield  of  farm  crops  and  feed  on 
pasture  lands  could  not  well  be  better. 

Placer  (Loomis) — The  rain  has  done  no  harm  in  this  section ; 
only  put  back  grain  already  in,  and  may  drown  out  a  little  in 
low  spots.  Pruning  is  a  little  late,  as  ground  is  too  wet  to 
go  on.    (Weimar) — The  crops  are  not  injured  in  any  manner. 

Riverside  (Perris) — Small  grain  is  stooling  finely.  No  dam- 
age as  yet  from  frosts.  The  fine  rains  insure  us  the  largest 
crop  of  small  grain  ever  raised  here.  Orange  and  deciduous 
fruit  trees  are  looking  well.  No  damage  from  insect  pests  nor 
the  elements.  All  stock  is  in  fair  condition,  but  hay  is  high. 
Many  have  their  gardens  planted.  (Riverside) — Ground  well 
soaked.  Grain  crops  doing  nicely.  Acreage  cannot  be  well 
estimated,  but  will  be  large.  Oranges  in  fine  condition.  Sub- 
tropical plants  have  been  injured  by  frost,  but  garden  vege- 
tables little,  if  at  all.  (Arlington  Heights) — A  much  larger 
acreage  than  usual  has  been  planted  to  grain  in  this  section, 
and  is  very  well  advanced.  Potatoes  are  being  planted  for 
the  early  market.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees  are  still  grow 
ing.  The  orange  crop  is  being  shipped  more  rapidly  and  will 
likely  be  in  full  swing  in  a  month.  (San  Jacinto) — Large 
acreage  of  grain  in  this  valley  this  year.  Prospects  good  for 
crops.  Many  farmers  are  still  putting  in  grain.  A  large  acre- 
age is  being  planted  to  orchard.  Excellent  prospects  for  large 
crop  of  deciduous  fruit.  Weather  has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired  the  past  two  months. 

Sacramento  (Ryde)— Crops  in  this  section  doing  well.  There 
has  been  quite  a  delay  in  plowing  and  planting.  Sowing  has 
commenced  again,  and  if  we  have  no  high  water  in  the  spring 
the  crops  will  be  good  on  the  island  this  year.  (Franklin) — 
The  high  backwater  has  damaged  the  crops  on  the  lowlands  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  in  .some  places  they  were  completely 
drowned  out.  The  heavy  rains  of  this  month,  followed  by 
heavy  frosts,  has  formed  a  hard  crust  on  the  ground,  which 
retards  grain  from  growing  somewhat.  (Elk  Grove) — Rain 
caused  great  deal  of  damage  in  low  places,  also  in  adobe 
ground.  Wind  damaged  a  few  trees,  also  blew  down  barns 
and  windmills.  This  cold  snap  is  a  help  to  the  fruit  industry, 
as  the  buds  began  to  swell  and  now  they  have  been  set  back. 
Grain  is  growing  slowlj'.  Ground  is  too  wet  to  plow.  (Union 
House) — Condition  of  wheat  good.  Late  rains  have  not  dam- 
aged gi-owing  grain  to  any  extent,  but  will  prevent  farmers 
from  sowing  any  grain  for  at  least  three  weeks.  (Clay) — 
Crops,  wheat  and  oats,  are  improving  with  this  warm 
weather,  although  backward  for  this  time  of  year.  Acreage 
is  short  of  average.  Ground  is  still  wet  from  late  rains. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  plow  again  and  if  weather  holds 
good  for  two  weeks  there  will  be  a  large  acreage  of  barley 
sown.  Have  had  some  light  frosts  lately.  Grass  growing 
nicely. 

San  Joaqiijn  (Banta) — Crop  prospects  good.  No  damage 
has  been  done  by  rain  and  high  winds.  (Bethany) — The  long 
spell  of  rain  and  cold  weather  has  kept  the  crops  back,  and 
they  are  but  little  further  forward  than  they  were  a  month 
ago.  (LockefordI — The  continued  rain  has  injured  the  crops; 
that  which  is  on  high  land  is  in  fair  condition,  but  on  the  low 
land  the  water  has  destroyed  all  signs  of  life.  (Lodi) — No 
marked  improvement  in  growing  crops.  The  little  that  was 
sown  early  is  doing  well  considering  the  weather.  Continuous 
rain  has  filled  the  land  with  water;  some  is  boggy  and  cannot 
be  worked  at  present.  The  last  few  days  some  plowing  and 
seeding  has  been  done  on  high  ground.  Unless  the  present 
clear  weather  continues  for  some  time,  not  one-half  the  usual 
acreage  will  be  sown.  Feed  is  growing  fairly  well.  Nothing 
being  done  in  orchard  or  vineyard.  (Stockton)— Some  grain 
land  will  suffer,  but  very  little,  as  most  of  our  black-land 
farmers  sowed  their  seed  early,  and  the  grain  is  up  and  in 
good  condition  to  stand  rough  weather.  Coming  at  this  time, 
this  weather  has  been  favorable  for  all  crops  in  this  vicinity. 

San  Diego  (Nuevo)— Crops  are  looking  fine  since  the  heavy 
rain  ;  a  larger  area  planted  this  j'ear  than  ever  before.  (San 
Diego) — The  heavy  rains  of  past  two  weeks  have  been  of  im- 
mense benefit  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  the  telegraphed 
press  reports  of  damage  being  greatly  exaggerated.  From  all 
indications  this  will  be  a  banner  year  for  the  farmers,  apiarists 
and  fruit  growers.  (El  Nido) — The  hills  are  green,  the  grain 
is  looking  vigorous  and  people  generally  feel  that  the  outlook 
for  the  coming  year  is  a  good  one. 

San  Bernardino  (Chino) — The  month  of  January  has  given 
ideal  crop  conditions.  While  there  has  been  no  growing  crop 
here  except  barley,  etc.,  for  hay  and  grain,  the  rain  has  come 
soopportunely  and  so  generously  that  it  assures  all  kinds  of 
general  farm  crops.  The  prospects  for  a  good  beet  crop  have 
never  been  better  in  Chino.  (Redlandsl — Orange  crop  very 
fine.  No  damage  what^ever  from  rains  or  frost.  Marketing 
going  briskly  forward.  Prices  for  Navels  $3.25  per  box,  f.  o.  b. 
Largest  area  sown  to  grain  and  for  hay  ever  known.  Pros- 
pects good  for  large  plantings  of  deciduous  fruits.  Many  or- 
ange, lemon  and  grape  fruit  trees  will  be  set  out.  Scarcely  any 
damage  anywhere  from  rain.  Plenty  of  snow  on  mountains 
and  irrigation  water  in  abundance. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Santa  Margarita) — Dairymen,  stockmen 
and  farmers  all  agree  and  say  that  the  coming  season  will  be 
a  prosperous  one ;  about  thirtj'  inches  of  rain  for  season  to 
date.  (San  Luis  Obispo) — Abundant  rains  fell  during  the 
month  of  January,  which  retarded  the  progress  of  farm  work, 
with  this  exception,  the  rains  were  beneficial,  making 
feed  for  cattle  very  plentiful.  The  weather  has  not  been 
cold  and  planted  cereals  are  doing  splendidly.  Range  grass  is 
in  fine  condition.  (Arroyo  Grande) — Crops  looking  well. 
Rains  have  done  little  or  no  damage.  Seeding  is  nearly  all 
done.  Two  weeks  of  favorable  weather  will  insure  the  wind- 
up  of  the  seeding  of  the  barley  and  wheat  of  the  largest 
acreage  ever  put  in  in  this  vicinity.  Pasturage  is  growing 
nicely,  and  stock  is  looking  much  better  than  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Everything  looks  promising  for  a  prosperous 
year.  (Paso  Robles) — All  of  the  rains  for  January  were  warm, 
with  but  one  exception.  Cereals  and  grasses,  ex(^ept  on  some 
low  land  not  well  drained,  was  making  a  good  growth  when 
checked  by  freezes  at  latter  end  of  month. 

San  Benito  (Hoi lister)— Crop  prospect  was  never  better. 
Continual  wet  weather  has  interfered  materially  with  put- 
ting in  crops,  but  the  fine  weather  for  the  past  few  days  has 
assisted  tiio  farmers  greatly,  and  the  prospect  is  that  by  the 
middle  of  February  all  the  seeding  will  be  done.  No  material 
damage  has  been  done  by  the  storms. 

Santa  Barbara— Weather  for  feed  and  early  grain  has  been 
excellent  until  recently.  Rains  not  excessive;  as  a  whole 
very,  beneficial.  (Carpenteria) — No  high  winds  ;  verj'  little 
frost.  Rains  have  been  fine — just  what  was  needed.  Prom- 
ise of  an  abundant  crop.    (Los  Alamos) — Crops  not  far  enough 


advanced  to  report  upon.    E''or  the  past  ten  days  have  had  ex-  I 
tremely  cold  nights,  retarding  the  growth 'of  cereals  and 
vegetation.    The  land  is  getting  in  excellent  condition  again 
for  cultivating  and  the  farmers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  finish  seeding. 

Santa  Clara  (San  Jose)— All  crops  in  good  condition.  No 
damage  done  by  the  storms.  Grain  is  growing  very  nicely, 
but  it  is  a  little  backward  owing  to  heavy  frost  and  ice  since 
the  clear  weather  set  in.  We  need  a  few  weeks  of  fair 
weather  in  order  to  set  out  young  trees  and  to  destroy  some  of 
the  weeds  in  our  orchards.  Fruit  prospects  good.  (Santa 
Clara)— Crops  in  good  condition.  Very  little,  if  any,  damage 
by  high  water  to  crops.  (Evergreen)'— The  month  of  January 
has  been  very  wet  and,  in  consequence,  has  delayed  plowing 
and  seeding  very  much,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  outdoor  work. 

Santa  Cruz  (Watsonville)— 13.12  in.  rain  for  month;  north- 
easterly winds.  Rain  did  considerable  damage  to  uplands. 
(Santa  Cruz)— Very  bright  sunshiny  weather  ;  quite  cold  for 
most  part.  Four  heavy,  killing  frosts,  doing  but  little  dam- 
age. Ground  very  wet  from  long  and  unusual  rainy  spell; 
farmers  quite  backward  with  plowing  and  seeding  in  conse- 
quence. Considerable  damage  resulted  from  heavy  rainfall, 
in  washing  away  fences  and  bridges.  Pastures  good,  but 
grass  very  weak.  Stock  in  fair  condition.  Prices  of  every 
kind  of  product  very  low.  (Boulder  Creek) — The  weather  has 
been  favorable  for  good  crops. 

Sonoma  (Forestville) — No  farming  has  been  done  in  this  lo- 
cality of  any  importance  for  about  a  month,  and  farmers  are 
wondering  if  they  will  be  able  to  put  in  some  of  their  crops. 
Grain  that  was  sown  in  November  is  suffering  from  excessive 
rains.  Alfalfa  is  also  injured  more  or  less  by  the  flood  of  2.'!d, 
which  carried  away  fences,  hop  poles  and  bridges.  This  Hood 
is  one  of  the  highest  known  here  in  twenty  years,  over- 
reaching the  high-water  mark  by  fourteen  inches.  In  low 
places  fruit  trees  are  said  to  be  injured  and  will  be  affected 
with  ".sour  .sap."  Pruning  progresses  very  slowly,  the 
ground  being  so  soft  and  miry  that  it  is  impossible  to  rush  the 
work.  (Petaluma) — During  the  many  weeks  of  rainy 
weather  but  little  damage  of  any  kind  has  been  done  to  the 
crops,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  have  not  improved  very 
much;  but  the  last  week  of  fair  weather  and  sunshine  has 
benefited  them  wonderfully.  Hundreds  of  acres  ready,  but 
not  sown,  will  soon  be  seeded  if  this  weather  continues. 
Feed  excellent.  (Sebastopol) — Grain  promises  well.  Peach 
trees  made  large  growth  in  1S94,  and  outlook  for  large  crop 
good.  Too  early  to  report  on  apples,  although  large  <'rop  not 
anticipated.  (Sonoma) — The  frost  has  somewhat  damaged  the 
hay  and  grain  fields,  but  for  all  that  there  will  be  a  good 
yield  of  hay,  wheat  and  barley  in  Sonoma  valley  the  coming 
season.  The  fields  are  covered  with  a  mantle  of  green  vary- 
ing in  height  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The  fruit  outlook  is 
very  promising,  and,  with  favorable  weather  in  March  and 
April,  there  ought  to  be  a  large  yield.  S'ineyards  are  also 
being  pruned  and  staked,  and  there  are  prospects  of  a  fair 
crop.  The  dairy  interests  in  this  valley,  so  far  as  feed  is  con- 
cerned, never  looked  brighter.  Feed  for  stock  has  been 
plentiful  ever  since  last  November,  owing  to  the  early  rains 
and  the  growing  weather  of  that  month  and  December. 

Stanislai's  (Westley  )--The  condition  of  the  crops  is  good. 
No  damage  was  done  by  the  weather  in  this  vicinity.  (Tur- 
lock) — The  month  generally  has  been  too  wet  with  not  enough 
sunshine  to  be  fav^orable  to  crojjs.  The  unusual  rainfall  has 
drowned  out  the  grain  in  all  the  low  places,  making  the  crop 
much  shorter  than  usual.  All  the  heavy  land  east  of  tlie  rail- 
road track  is  only  half  seeded  at  present,  on  account  of  the 
weather  being  too  wet.  (Crows  Landingi--No  damage  done 
by  high  winds  or  excessive  rains.  Several  severe  frosts,  but 
no  damage  done.  Cereal  crops  looking  fine.  Farmers  finish- 
ing seeding;  they  feel  assured  of  good  crops. 

Solano  (TremontI— Grain  and  fruit  prospects  good.  Slight 
damage  to  grain  in  low  places.  Light  frosts  of  nights  very 
beneficial  to  fruit.  (Cordelia)— Early-sown  grain  is  looking 
well ;  late  sown  is  damaged  considerably  from  continuous  rain. 
Winds  have  dried  land  so  that  farmers  and  horticulturists 
will  be  at  work  in  a  day  or  two.  North  wind  did  no  damage 
to  speak  of.  (Batavia) — Weather  during  th(^  past  week  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  crops,  as  the  continual  rain  the 
past  six  weeks  had  done  them  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Things 
now  look  favorable  for  good  crops. 

Sutter  (Yuba  City) — As  soon  as  the  ground  was  in  anj' 
favorable  condition  to  work  at  all,  the  plows  were  started  and 
will  be  kept  busy  for  some  time.  Very  little  winter  sowing 
has  as  yet  been  done  this  season,  and  there  is  still  some  sum- 
mer-fallowed land  to  be  sown.  The  grain  will  make  a  rapid 
growth  now  if  the  clear  weather  continues.  (West  Butte) — 
Much  of  the  grain  has  been  injured"  and  killed  by  the  high 
weather.  Summer-fallowed  is  backward,  but  with  favorable 
weather  may  make  good  crops.  Farmers  are  now  busy  put- 
ting in  their  winter  crops  of  wheat  and  bai'ley  where  the 
ground  is  in  condition. 

Teuama  (Red  Bluff)-  -Owing  to  excessive  rains  no  outdoor 
work  has  been  done  during  the  past  month.  Planting  and 
seeding  are  behind,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  area  of  wheat 
will  be  one-third  less  than  usual.  Floods  have  done  some 
damage  both  to  orchard  and  grain  lands. 

Ti'i-ARE  (Goshen) — Rains  have  delayed  plowing  some,  but 
now  crops  are  being  planted.  Grain  that  has  been  sown  long 
enough  to  be  up  is  looking  well  and  grass  is  growing  finely. 
The  outlook  is  good.  (Tulare I— Prospect  for  crop  of  grain  of 
all  kinds  is  a  better  outlook  than  it  was  for  many  years  ;  also 
more  land  seeded  to  wheat  and  barley  and  alfalfa,  partiruUirly 
the  latter,  than  for  many  years,  and  still  more  seeding  tining 
on.  This  winter  was  warm,  no  frost  to  check  the  growth  of 
vegetation.  Grass  growing  tine  till  t  he  last  few  days,  when 
we  had  light  frost ;  but  these  frosts  are  of  benefit  to  the  or- 
chard and  vineyard,  as  they  check  the  budding  of  trees  and 
vines  too  early,  preventing  greater  loss  in  the  future. 

Yolo  (Dunniganl — Summer-fallowed  grain  is  in  good  condi- 
tion after  the  heavy  rains.  Winter-sown  will  be  Hpt  to  crust 
with  the  heavy  north  wind  now  prevailing.  Lands  in  good 
shape  now  and  probably  large  acreage  will  yet  be  winter- 
sown.  The  low  lands  east  of  Dunnigan  are  rapidly  filling  up 
with  water — some  of  it  from  the  Sacramento  river,  but  most 
of  it  from  the  hills  and  Coast  Range  mountains.  (Winters) — 
No  bad  effects  are  noticeable  upon  the  crops  of  this  vicinity.. 
Grain  and  pasture  are  in  good  condition.  Plowing  and  plant- 
ing have  commenced  again.  Highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures, (i4°  and  32°. 

Yuba  (Marysville)--Plowing  has  Ix^en  resumed  in  favored 
localities.  Feed  on  the  bottom  lands  is  plentiful  and  the  low 
stage  of  the  rivers  has  allowed  the  lands  to  drain  off  the  rain- 
water. What  summer-fallowed  land  was  sown  before  the 
rains  looks  well,  but  the  area  is  small.  Great  efforts  will  be 
made  to  get  grain  sown  now.  Orchard  work  is  a  little  re- 
tarded, but  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  catch  up.  No 
damage  to  oranges  and  lemons  by  the  frost,  (W'heatlaiid) — 
Early-sown  wheat  looks  strong  and  healthy.  Some  low  spots 
where  water  lodged  are  drowned  out.  If  present  fine  weather 
continues,  another  two  weeks'  plowing  on  creek  and  bottom 
lands  will  begin.    Feed  growing  rapidly. 

Ventura  (Santa  Paula)  -  The  soil  is  now  thoroughly  soaked, 
and  a  few  weeks  of  dry  weather  would  be  desirable  to  enable 
orange  and  lemon  picking  to  b<^  done,  and  to  allow  the  farmers 
to  plow  and  seed  their  lands.  Any  considerable  rain  coming 
now  immediately  would  mostly  go  into  the  ocean,  carrying 
with  it  a  large  percentage  of  rich  land.  No  frost  to  do  any 
damage  yet.  (Hueneme) — Weather  has  been  very  favorable 
for  growing  crops  and  feed,  and  neither  wind  nor  frost  have 
done  any  damage.  (Saticoy)— Grasses  and  grain  crops  grow- 
ing nicely;  prospects  from  present  standpoint  very  flattering  j 


for  crops.  (Freemontville)— The  rain  came  so  gentlv  that 
very  little  ran  to  waste.  Another  feature  is  the  almost" entire 
absence  of  freezing  weather,  consequentlv  feed  has  grown 
rapidly  and  is  now  abundant.  Barley  seeding  is  almost  over, 
and  bean  ground  and  orchards  are  be'ing  worked.  The  stand 
of  barley  seems  to  be  good.  (Ventura)— Bean  and  corn  land, 
under  the  effects  of  this  week  of  fair  weather,  becoming  dry 
enough  to  plow,  a  condition  highly  pleasing  to  the  farmers,  as 
the  weeds  were  making  a  rapid  growth  during  the  previous 
weeks  of  rainy  and  cloudy  weather.     No  damage  from  frosts. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Automatic  Frost  Signal. 

To  THE  Editor:— In  your  last  issue  Mr.  Brett,  of 
San  Jose,  asks  for  an  automatic  frost  signal.  So  far 
as  I  know  of,  there  are  several  devices  for  signaling 
high  temperatures  but  none  for  low  degrees.  They 
mostly  consist  of  thermometers  with  platinum  elec- 
trodes, set  at  a  given — say,  200,  300  or  more — 
degree.  As  soon  as  the  mercury  reaches  that  point 
there  will  be  contact  and  a  bell  set  ringing.  You  can- 
not use  the  same  device  for  temperatures  near  or 
below  the  freezing  point. 

In  1888  I  was  living  in  Holland,  and  had  there  a 
hobby  consisting  of  two  hothouses  seventy-five  feet 
long  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  heated  by  a  hot-water 
engine,  and  raising  cucumbers  in  January  for  the 
English  market.  As  the  temperature  in  that  coun- 
try often  fell  at  night  as  low  as  10°  Fahr. ,  there  was 
always  danger  that  the  temperature  in  the  houses 
might  become  too  low.  So  I  placed  in  one  house  a 
metallic  thermometer,  made  by  a  German  mechanic 
after  my  instructions,  and  connected  the  ther- 
mometer with  the  +  and  the  scale  with  the  —  elec- 
trode of  a  common  electric  alarm,  placing  the  indi- 
cator at  38°  F.  The  alarm,  in  the  sleeping  room  of 
my  gardener,  rung  and  he  heated  up  the  engine. 

In  my  country  inventors  are  not  protected  by  law 
for  their  inventions,  and  as  I  was  very  busy  in  my 
laboratory  (a  laboratory  for  detecting  falsification  in 
food,  an  institute  you  need  very  badly  in  San  Fran- 
cisco) I  dropped  the  matter;  but  on  reading  the 
question  of  Mr.  Brett,  I  thought  of  this  thermome- 
ter again.  This  device  will  answer  any  purpose,  as 
you  can  set  the  indicator  at  any  temperature  be- 
tween 0"  and  212".  More,  you  can  use  two  indicators 
at  the  same  thermometer,  one  for  low  and  the  other 
for  higher  degrees. 

I  am  willing  to  give  full  instructions  to  any  me- 
chanic who  will  make  them  and  get  a  patent  for  it. 

AptOS.  G.  LOTMAN. 

This  information  will  be  very  welcome  to  many,  no 
doubt,  and  will  be  enough  to  set  our  amateur  elec- 
tricians, of  whom  there  are  now  many,  to  experi- 
menting. There  might  also  be  business  in  it  for  a 
manufacturing  electrician,  as  Mr.  Lotman  suggests. 
It  would  not  be  practicable  to  secure  a  patent  on  a 
device  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  use  abroad 
or  in  this  country,  but  there  might,  of  course,  be 
patentable  features  in  it  as  designed  by  Mr.  Lotman. 

As  we  stated  before,  there  have  been  automatic 
frost  signals  constructed  and  used  in  this  State.  We 
would  still  like  to  hear  of  their  style  and  efficiency. 

A  Frost  Anininriator. 

(irangeville  Letter  in  Visalla  Ddhi. 

B.  Schwartz  has  purchased  two  instruments  to  aid 
the  foreman  on  the  Verona  and  Felicia  vineyards 
and  orchards  to  save  the  crops.  One  instrument  is 
a  barometer  that  will  tell  the  actual  and  probable 
changes  of  weather,  thus  giving  ample  time  to  pile 
the  trays  during  the  raisin  season.  The  other  in- 
strument consists  of  a  battery,  electric  bell  and  a 
special  thermometer.  The  bell  will  be  placed  near 
the  foreman's  bed  and  the  thermometer  will  be  hung 
on  the  outside  of  the  building  in  an  exposed  place. 
A  small  wire  running  down  through  the  thermome- 
ter is  attached  to  one  of  the  wires  from  the  battery 
and  the  other  wire  from  the  battery  is  attached  to 
the  electric  bell.  The  thermometer  is  so  set  that  at 
the  least  indication  of  frost  it  will  set  the  bell  to 
ringing  and  keep  it  ringing  as  long  as  there  is  any 
frost  in  the  atmosphere.  The  foreman  will  be  able 
to  get  into  his  overalls  and  get  out  to  the  orchard 
and  set  the  smudges  going.  Both  instruments  cost 
$30,  and  if  they  do  their  work  in  good  shape  it  is  but 
a  very  small  outlay  for  the  amount  of  money  they 
will  save  the  owners. 


A  Nurseryman's  View  of  Root  Knot. 

(X  M.  Moi-ris,  nurseryman  of  San  Bernardino,  con- 
tributes his  views  as  follows  regarding  the  cause  of 
the  common  root  knot  in  fruit  trees  : 

"  Now,  I  claim  and  will  attempt  to  substantiate 
that  this  common  root  knot  is  caused  by  irregular 
growth  of  the  tree,  i.  let  a  tree  grow  vigoi'ously 
for  a  while,  then,  by  some  cause  (climatically  or  by 
irrigation  in  some  cases),  let  the  tree  become  par- 
tially dormant  and  then  again  make  rapid .  growth, 
and  watch  your  results,  and  if  the  soil  is  conducive 
to  root  knot  you  will  find  them  within  two  months. 
In  the  above' condition  we  find  the  trees  'full  of  sap. 
This  sap  becomes  lict  and  tlie  "bark  is  tight,"  and 
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buddintr  is  impossible:  then  follows  this  oonditinn. 
With  an  irri<ration  or  climatic  ohani^'c  the  treo  starts 
in  u  vif^oi-ous  f^row  th,  uot  natural  as  in  spring;  the 
crude  sap  from  the  i-oots,  with  its  impurities,  meets 
the  obst  acle  of  hardened  wood  and  sap  and  causes 
an  eruption  of  the  tissues  and  exudes  thi-ough  the 
pores  and  an  unnatural  growth  is  formed." 

Strawberries  in  Southern  California. 


Azusa,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Los  Angeles 
county  and  close  to  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
range,  is  becoming  (juiet  noted  as  a  strawberry  region. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Farmers'  Institute  at  that  place  there  was  naturally 
much  attention  given  to  this  fruit.  The  growers 
seem  to  have  some  varieties  there  which  are  not 
widely  known  outside  of  their  region.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  be  renamed  varieties.  This  may  possibly  be 
true  even  of  the  varieties  which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Australia  by  E.  J.  Baldwin.  The 
Southern  California  Pomological  .Society  would 
do  well  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
Azusa  nomenclatui'c  during  the  coming  fruiting  sea- 
sou. 

At  the  Azusa  meeting  an  interesting  essay  was 
read  by  W.  <i.  Hall,  of  Glendora,  as  follows: 

In  writ  ing  this  paper  I  contine  myself  to  the  straw- 
berry as  grown  in  this  valley  only.  Any  difference 
in  their  culture  in  other  places  may  be  due  to  .some 
difference  in  soil,  climate,  etc. 

The  strawberry  was  first  introduced  into  this  val- 
ley some  twenty  years  ago.  since  which  time  the  in- 
dustry has  gradually  increased.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, grown  for  market  until  about  the  year  188(1, 
when  a  very  few  were  sold.  A  few  years  latei-  they 
were  quite  plentiful  for  the  market,  which  was  limit- 
ed, as  there  was  no  access  to  any  market  that  could 
not  be  reached  by  team  and  wagon.  As  soon  as 
berries  were  worth  but  si.x  cents  per  box,  the  berry- 
men  here  thought  it  not  profitable  enough  tocnntinue 
picking. 

Since  this  time  there  have  been  built  through  our 
midst  two  transcontinental  railroads,  which  give  us 
rapid  and  easy  means  of  transportation,  not  only  to 
our  home  market,  but  to-day  are  carrying  oui-  deli- 
cious berries,  plump  and  fresh,  to  all  the  leading  mar- 
kets of  the  tJnited  States,  making  the  diiinei-  and  . 
banquet  delightful  to  its  guests  in  these  their  wintei- 
months. 

There  may  bv  other  plai'es  that  raise  as  tine  ber- 
ries as  we,  but  there  are  none  that  can  show  them 
as  man\'  days  in  the  year.  Hence,  one  great  aim  of 
the  berry  grower  of  this  valley  is  to  combine  an  at- 
tractive (jeep-colored  berry  with  that  of  a  solid  and 
long  keeper. 

Van'ftiis. — There  are  some  six  or-  eight  varieties 
growing  in  this  valley.  The  one  most  commonly 
grown  I  have  heard  by  three  different  names:  the 
Australian  Monarch,  the  Australian  Crimson  and  the 
Monarch  of  the  West.  I  think  the  former  is  the 
most  common.  It  is  very  prolific  and  comes  nearer 
being  an  all-thiough-the-year  bearer  than  any  other 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  For  shipping  it 
cannot  be  surpassed,  but  it  is  a  very  unevenly 
colored  ijerry.  some  of  them  l)eing  quite  white  when 
ripe,  and  when  placed  in  our  far  eastern  markets, 
they  arc  rejected  because  the  consumers  think  that 
they  are  green. 

The  .lessie  is  being  extensively  cultivated  foi-  our 
immediate  home  market.  While  it  has  one  advan- 
tage over  the  Australian  Monarch,  namely,  its  ap- 
pearance, it  is  not  so  good  as  many  others. 

The  Lady  Kush  is  a  very  line  berry,  being  a  very 
deep  crimson  red,  and  is  very  prolific,  but  owing  to 
its  imperfect  blossom,  it  must  be  planted  alternately 
with  other  varieties  that  its  bloom  may  be  fertilized. 

The  Wilson  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  good  berry, 
but  there  is  little  probability  that  its  cultivation  will 
be  again  resumed.  It  was  one  of  the  first  varieties 
introduced  into  the  valley. 

The  Arizona  Wonder  Everbearing  is  a  large, 
smooth,  glossy  berry,  very  evenly  colored,  being  a 
very  pale  red.  It  is  said  to  be  ahead  of  all  others  as 
an  all-through- the-year  bearer.  If  this  proves  true, 
it  is  destined  to  be  a  favorite  for  our  home  market. 
I  think  it  is  the  prettiest  berry  I  have  ever  seen.  It 
has  fine  flavor  and  is  very  prolific. 

Plaiitliti^  ami  Culture. — The  strawberry  should  be 
planted  some  time  between  the  months  of  April  and 
March.  If  set  in  the  earliei-  months,  care  must  be 
taken  first  that  you  have  strong  and  vigorous  roots; 
and  second,  that  you  use  plenty  of  water,  the  more 
the  better,  unless  it  hardens  the  ground.  The  watei- 
supply  must  be  kept  up  until  the  roots  have  taken  a 
good  hold  in  the  soil.  If  set  in  September  and 
October  and  properly  cared  for,  one  can  safely  count 
upon  one-half  a  crop  the  first  season.  If  set  as  late 
as  March  it  is  not  very  probable  that  you  will  pick 
more  than  eiglit  or  ten  crates  per  acre  the  first  year. 

Thorough  cultivation  must  not  be  set  aside  for  any 
theory  that  it  injures  the  plant.  Moderately  deep 
and  frequent  plowing  between  the  rows  aiid  not 
within  six  inches  of  plant,  with  frequent  hoeing 
through  the  rows  that  will  keep  the  dirt  loose  and 


pulverized  for  from  a  half-inch  to  an  inch  in  depth, 
will  not  only  hold  the  much  needed  moisture,  but 
will  keep  the  plant  in  a  vigoi-ous  and  healthy  con- 
dition. The  ]jlants  should  be  set  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  apart  in  the  row  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
spread  from  the  main  hill.  The  rows  may  vary  from 
two  to  four  feet  apai-t.  but  it  is  not  practicable  to 
have  them  over  three  feet,  and  1  believe  that  two 
feet  three  inches  or  two  feet  six  inches  will  prove 
the  best  distance  for  practical  berry  growing.  1 
have  planted  several  thousand  in  rows  two  feet  three 
inches  apart  with  which  1  am  well  pleased  so  far. 
The  object  I  am  laboring  for  is  to  economically 
[  irrigate  with  but  one  furrow.  To  let  the  water  flow 
'  in  the  center  between  the  rows  and  let  the  moisture 
I  pass  out  through  the  side  to  the  plant  is  much  the 
best  for  the  plant. 

Ciois/'iiit  Cure.  —  The  strawberry  is  such  a  delicate 
plant  that  it  must  be  looked  after  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  A  neglect  of  one 
month  or  sometimes  of  ljut  two  weeks  will  result  in 
serious  injury  to  the  next  season's  crop  and  a  very 
little  more  may  lo.se  the  plant  entirely. 
!  Do  not  let  your  runners  grow  during  the  sunmier. 
I  It  will  seldom  pay  you  even  if  you  could  sell  every 
plant  at  a  nominal  price.  It  is  far  more  exhaustive 
to  the  old  plant  to  have  its  runners  grow  and  take 
root  i)esid(>  it  than  an  entire  crop  of  fruit  being  pick- 
ed as  fast  as  it  ripens.  Keep  the  plant  to  its  original 
single  hill  for  three  or  four  years,  then  renew  and 
reset  with  strong  and  vigorous  plants. 

There  are  few  fruits  on  which  fertilizing  pays  as 
well  as  on  the  strawberry.  While  the  plant  is  not 
exhaustive  to  the  soil,  yet  it  needs  the  richest  soil  to 
make  it  do  its  best.  Some  have  been  experimenting 
with  ap])arent  success  wit  h  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
acts  as  a  powerful  stimulant.  While  it  may  be  well 
to  use  it  on  the  last  year  of  the  vines,  I  do  not  think 
it  practical  to  use  it  at  any  other  time.  It  would  be 
much  bet  ter  to  use  some  good  fertilizer  that  will  feed 
and  nour-ish  the  plant.  Stable  dressing  is  one  of  the 
best  when  thoi-oughly  rotted. 

)7f7(/.  -Thi>  average  berry  fields,  when  properly 
irared  for,  yield  from  8,(K)0  to  12,000  pounds  per  acre  in 
one  year,  of  whidi  the  greater  pari  is  taken  from  the 
vines  during  the  months  of  May  and  .June,  which  time 
the  market  is  fairly  good  considering  the  amount 
j)ut  out.  r^ater  on  as  the  weather  gets  warmer,  the 
quality  of  the  berry  deteriorates,  and  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  other  fruits,  the  demand  decreases. 
By  the  first  of  November  when  other  fi-uits  become 
scarce,  then  the  strawberry  is  again  depended  on  to 
supply  the  natural  appetite  for  fruit. 

At  thi>  time  of  the  year  ( December)  the  berry  is 
not  a  ivgular  bearer,  though  it  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed that  under  proper  conditions  it  will  bear  very 
well,  .\bout  the  first  of  this  month  1  counted  on  one 
of  my  Lady  Kush  vines  ninety-two  berries  from  bloom 
to  ripeness,  also  fifteen  buds  which  had  not  yet  blos- 
somed, nuiking  107  berries  in  sight  on  one  vine. 

While  we  are  striving  to  oljtain  a  choicer  variety 
and  the  most  economical  way  of  raising  and  hand- 
ling, let  us  not  forget  one  of  the  most  important  of 
all  questions  to  the  berry -grower  of  the  Azusa  \  alley 
— that  is,  how  to  make  the  berry  bear  prolifically  at 
a  given  season  of  the  year. 

Laying  Off  an  Orchard. 


G.  W.  .Mostellei',  of  the  Star  Nurseiy,  X'eiitura, 
gives  the  Aeininite  t)f  that  town  the  following  timely 
paragraph:  .Vs  a  plan  for  staking  off  an  oichai-d  by 
the  eijuilateral-triangle  metho<l.  the  following  is  ])vv- 
haps  the  most  expeditious  plan,  but  will  not  do  for 
hillv  or  stump  land:  Determine  the  length  and  width 
of  plat  to  be  staked  ofl;  get  two  No.  VI  galvanized- 
steel  wires  of  corresjjonding  length  and  width  of  or 
chard.  One  of  the  wires  is  to  be  used  to  estalilish 
base  line,  and  to  establish  each  row  of  stakt\s  across 
the  orchard.  Let  us  call  this  the  base  line  wire. 
You  will  need  marks  on  this  wire  exacily  the  width 
the  treeN  are  to  stand  apart.  Waxed  string  wrapped 
round  and  round  at  each  distance  will  do,  but  it  is 
bettei"  to  use  a  bit  of  cloth  at  these  marks,  made 
secure,  so  as  not  to  slip,  by  wrapping  waxed  string- 
over  and  under  it.  yet  so  as  to  be  pUiinly  \  isible. 
Now.  as  you  wish  to  plant  in  eiiuilateral-t  rianglc 
foi-m,  place  string  and  bits  of  cloth  of  another  color 
half  way  between  the  marks  noteil  above.  Stake 
this  base-line  row  at  each  alternate  mark.  The  other 
wire  is  needed  to  stake  the  two  sides  the  distance 
the  rows,  not  the  trees,  are  to  be  apart.  This  is  de 
termined  by  multiplying  the  distance  apart  the  trees 
are  to  stand  by  .SiiC.  To  illustrate:  Suppose  the 
planter  wishes  to  plant  at  thirty  feet  apart  each 
way;  multiply  .8Gtj  by  thirty  feet,  which  equals  25.98 
feet,  almost  twenty  six  feet  from  row  to  row.  The 
stakes  in  this  case  at  the  sides  of  plat  will  be  2H.98 
feet  apart  and  must  correspond  with  marks  on  the 
second  wire.  To  get  other  distances  apply  the  same 
rule.  But  you  cannot  establish  these  side  stakes 
until  you  square  the  plat  of  land  to  be  planted.  To 
do  this,  saw  throe  straight  strips  of  board — one  six 
feet,  another  eight  feet,  and  another  ten  feet  long.  \ 
Nail  the  two  short  strips  at  right  angles  and  join  | 
them  across  the  angle  with  the  ten-foot  strip.  Place  , 
this  right-angle  fiame  with  one  base  on  base  liue  at 
the  corner  of  the  plat,  and  the  other  base  of  triangle  I 


enable  you  to  establish  the  square.    Use  the  second 
wire  to  aid  you.    Now  sert  the  stakes  to  correspond 
with  marks  on  the  wire.  Take  this  wire  to  the  oppo 
site  side  of  plat  and  do  as  before.    You  are  now 
I  ready  to  stake  off  the  plat.     Keturn  to  the  base-line 
wire.    Have  a  man  at  each  end  to  move  and  stretch 
the  wire  into  line  with  next  stake  on  sides.  Make 
j  tight  and  secure  the  wire,  then  stake  this  row  at  the 
I  alternate  marks  from  the  base  row.    Be  sure  to 
j  carry  the  wire  straight  at  one  end  continually,  allow- 
:  ing  the  other  man  to  give  or  take  slack.  Continue 
I  this  until  the  entire  block  is  staked.     You  might  di 
I  vide  a  large  orchard  into  forty  or  fifty-acre  blocks. 
[  If  the  orchard  be  small,  you  can  get  along  without 
i  the  u.se  of  the  side  wire,  by  measuring  carefully  with 
I  a  short  wire.    To  determine  the  number  of  trees  per 
acre  when  set    diamond  "  form,  first  get  the  number 
j'Cquired  as  if  .set  square  form,  and  divide  it  by  .860. 
To  find  number  square  form,  square  the  distance  be- 
tween the  trees  and  divide  43,5t)0  bv  it. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Cleaning  Garden  Seeds. 

To  THE  Editor  : — In  answer  to  '  Subscriber,  "  and 
in  accordance  with  your  invitation  in  the  Rural  of 
December  29th,  I  will  write  a  short  article  and  try 
to  make  it  plain  as  to  how  1  clean  garden  seeds  of 
various  kinds  on  a  small  scale. 

I  have  never  raised  a  large  amount  of  any  kind  to 
sell,  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Winter  Pineapple 
muskmelon,  '  but  have  learned  what  I  know  about 
the  clearing  of  seeds  by  pmeticul  experience. 

Mehiii.  Turridtii  mid  Ciiiuniber  SeetLs. — I  put  those 
through  a  fermenting  process,  as  follows  :  I  use  a 
barrel,  tub,  loal-oil  can.  or  some  smaller  vessel,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  seed  to  be  cleaned. 

In  cleaning  my  melon  seed  some  years  ago,  1  useil 
three  large  whisky  barrels,  ami  was  not  very  long  hi 
securing  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  the  plumpest  and 
nic-est  seeds  I  evei-  saw,  and  so  said  the  Eastern 
seedsmen.  1  gathered  the  melons  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  when  the  pulj)  and  seeds  were  very  warm.  By 
so  doing,  after  being  put  into  barrels,  fermentation 
would  c-ommeiice  at  once.  1  maile  a  box  ten  feet 
long,  eight  inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep.  This 
bo.\  would  hold  from  twelve  to  >ixteen  melons.  I 
cut  them  in  halves  with  a  spade,  and  scraped  out  the 
pulp  and  seeds  with  a  small  wooden  spoon-shaped 
I  .scoop.  I  then  tilled  my  barrels  about  two-thirds 
full  and  covei'ed  them  with  barley  sacks.  I  gener- 
ally let  it  remain  about  forty-eight  hours,  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  temperature,  or  until  the  pulp 
was  reduced  to  a  thin,  sour,  watei-y  mass.  This 
pulp  would  foam  and  raise  like  yeast,  and  for  this 
reason  I  found  it  would  not  do  to  fill  the  barrels  more 
I  than  two-thirds  full  or  many  of  the  seeds  would  ruu 
over  and  waste. 

I  found  it  a  good  plan  to  stir  the  mass  occasionally, 
as  it  seemed  to  hasten  the  decomposition  of  the  pulp, 
as  well  as  to  keeji  it  fi-oin  running  over. 

Before  straining  the  seeds,  which  I  never  did  until 
perfectly  free  from  film,  1  always  saved  about  fifteen 
gallons  of  this  sour  yeast  (I  called  it)  in  order  to  put 
into  the  next  lot  of  seed  to  hasten  fermentation. 

[  found  it  very  nec«'Ssary  to  keep  the  contents  of 
the  barrels  warm  day  and  night,  in  order  to  not  have 
the  seeds  too  long  in  the  fermenting  process,  as  it 
would  soon  spoil  their  vitality.  In  order  to  do  this 
(later  in  the  season)  when  the  nights  were  cool,  I  put 
my  barrels  on  a  heap  of  fresh  horse  manure  and 
straw,  some  three  feet  in  depth,  and  piled  it  up 
tjearly  to  the  top  of  them. 

For  a  st  rainer  1  used  a  screen  made  of  thin  gal- 
vanized sheet  iron,  which  was  three  feet  square,  with 
holes  nearly  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
sides  and  ends  of  the  box  were  eight  inches  wide. 

1  would  then  pour  ten  gallons  or  more  of  the  pulp 
and  seeds  into  this  screen  and  have  a  boy  pour  on 
watei-  with  a  coarse  sprinkler,  and  with  a  stitl  house 
broom  I  could  quickly  clean  the  seeds  in  one  barrel. 

I  then  spiead  them  on  my  prune  frames  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  stirred  them  oci  asionally  with 
a  steel  rake.  They  would  dry  sufticiently  in  one  day 
to  put  aside  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  before  being 
sacked  for  shipment. 

For  separating  cui;umber  and  tomato  seeds  from 
the  puljj  on  a  small  scale  i  make  a  small  shallow 
frame  and  nail  on  common  wire  fly  netting,  dip  the 
box  a  little  into  water,  shake  a  few  times,  and  the 
seeds  are  soon  perfectly  cleaned.  Dry  them  the 
same  as  melon  seeds. 

h'liid'.ih  mill  Jieet  Seeil—  1  gather  and  clean  in  the 
following  manner:  I  cut  off  just  enough  of  the  tops 
to  secure  all  the  seeds  that  are  fully  matured.  1 
find  it  necessary  to  gather  the  l)eet  seed  several 
times,  as  they  i-ipen  so  unevenly.  1  then  spread 
them  three  or  four  feet  in  depth  on  "'  prune  cloths  ' 
or  wagon  sheets,  which  are  spread  on  level  ground 
that  has  been  well  raked  and  the  surface  made  as 
smooth  as  possible.  I  let  them  remain  until  the 
largest  stems  are  perfectly  dry,  when  I  give  them  a 
most  thorovigh  thrashing  with  an  old-fashioned  flail, 
turning  them  several  times  during  the  operation. 
With  a  common  hay  rake  I  rake  off  all  the  ateuis  and 
chaft  jx)ssible,  and  tinish  with  a  steel  rake.    1  sift 
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the  seed  through  home-made  sieves  with  holes  from 
one-half  of  an  inch  to  a  little  less  -  than  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  These  sieves  I  make  of  light 
sheet  iron,  nailed  on  to  light  shallow  frames  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  I  find  them  very  convenient,  not  only 
for  sifting  seeds,  but  for  flower  dirt,  separating 
burnt  bones  and  charcoal  from  ashes,  etc. 

I  finish  cleaning  them  by  winnowing,  using  a  com- 
mon milk  pan  for  the  purpose.  I  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  thoroughly  clean  the  beet  seed  in  this 
manner,  as  many  of  the  short,  thick  stems  are  so 
near  the  weight  of  the  seeds  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  do  good  work. 

1  am  satisfied  if  I  had  a  'fan  mill"  such  as  the 
farmers  used  here  years  ago  in  cleaning  their  grain, 
beans,  etc.,  I  could  clean  them  nicely  with  very  little 
trouble.  On  inquiring  I  could  not  hear  of  such  a 
mill  in  this  vicinity,  and  therefoi-e  was  compelled  to 
clean  them  as  before  stated.         Ira  W.  Adajis. 

T?ay  State  f4arden,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Jan.  25,  '95. 


Lawn  Making  on  Leachy  Soils. 


It  must  be  pretty  hard  work  to  get  a  lawn  on 
leachy  soil  in  Arizona  where  they  have  to  screen  out 
the  coarse  particles  from  all  the  soil  to  be  laid  down 
in  grass,  but  their  method  may  interest  some  who 
have  such  coarse  debris  to  work  upon  in  this  State. 
The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mark  Walker, 
assistant  horticulturist  of  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Tucson:  "It  should  be  known  at 
the  outset  that  we  are  in  jjossession  of  a  peculiar 
soil  on  the  grounds  of  the  station  and  university;  it 
is  the  ordinary  mesa  soil  of  the  district,  generally 
about  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  deep  and  charged 
with  caliche,  giving  a  soil  the  least  retentive  of  mois- 
ture; this  is  also  made  worse  by  a  uniform  under- 
stratum of  caliche,  which  varies  in  depth  from  three 
to  five  feet.  To  overcome  the  excessive  porosity  of 
the  soil,  we  find  it  necessary  to  trench  and  screen  for 
all  border  and  lawn  work — for  the  latter  to  a  depth 
of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  After  this  we  harrow 
in  some  well-rotted  manure,  I'oll  down  firm  and  level, 
then  sow  preferably  blue  grass,  at  the  rate  of  three 
bushels  to  the  acre,  rake  in  very  lightly,  mulch  | 
with  about  two  inches  of  coarse  stable  manure,  then  i 
water  thoroughly  and  repeat  the  watering  as  the  top 
soil  becomes  dry.  If  sown  in  the  spring,  the  seed 
should  germinate  in  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  suc- 
cess will  be  determined  by  the  treatment  given  in  I 
these  weeks.  When  portions  of  the  lawn  fail  to  j 
germinate,  we  find  it  best  to  wait  till  the  n^st  comes  1 
np  three  or  four  inches,  and  then  transjilant  what  is 
needed  to  fill  out  the  groinid,  in  turfs  t)f  two  or  three  | 
inches  in  diameter,  giving  a  mulch  of  good  top  dress-  j 
ing  around  each  turf ;  this  method  is  i)referablo  to 
resowing  the  blank  spots.  When  symptoms  of  ex- 
haustion appear  we  mulch  quite  heavily,  as  we  find 
t  he  excessive  sprinkling  necessary  to  keep  the  lawns 
up  in  good  color  entails  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 
Rolling  and  frequent  mowing  are  essential  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  really  beautiful  lawn.  The  (|uality 
of  the  blue  grass  seed  should  be  carefully  ascer- 
tained, as  it  is  the  most  generally  defective  of  all 
grass  seeds,  and  is  sometimes  utterly  worthless,  be- 
sides being  mixed  with  seeds  of  pernicious  weeds." 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Pullets'  Eggs  for  Hatching. 


The  experience  of  C.  Nisson,  of  Petalunia,  runs 
strongly  against  the  old  tradition  that  pullets'  eggs 
are  not  desirable  for  hatching.  He  describes  his  ex- 
perience in  the  (hdticntov  and  Poii/fri/  h'lypcr,  as  fol- 
lows: Some  two  years  ago  a  poultry  man  living 
twenty  and  some  odd  miles  from  my  ])lace,  and  who 
has  to  come  to  my  place  when  in  need  of  eggs,  had 
notified  me  through  the  mail  that  I  might  expect 
him  on  a  certain  day  for  eggs  to  fill  his  incubator.  I 
don't  just  now  remember  whether  his  letter,  or  mine, 
advising  him  that  there  would  be  no  eggs  at  that 
time,  had  been  delayed,  but  I  know  he  did  come,  and 
I  had  no  eggs  for  hatching  for  him.  All  the  eggs  I 
had  were  a  lot  of  culled  ones,  mostly  pullets' — nearly 
all  so.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  them.  I  told  him 
they  would  hatch  well  enough.  I  knew  that  much, 
but  in  regard  to  raising  the  chicks  I  had  my  doubts, 
as  everybody  advised  against  using  pullets'  eggs 
for  hatcifiing,  but  if  he  wanted  to  try  he  might  have 
them  at  market  price.  He  took  them,  remarking 
that  he  did  not  share  the  popular  prejudice  against 
pullets'  eggs.  Well,  the  result  was  not  only  a  good 
batch  (in  a  home-made  incubator,  with  no  regulator), 
but  also  a  .splendid  success  as  far  as  raising  them 
went.  He  not  only  had  all  the  pullets  he  wanted  for 
his  own  use,  but  liad  quite  a  number  foi-  sale. 

Last  summer  quite  a  numbei-  of  my  early  raised 
pullets  found  their  way  back  from  the  colony,  where 
they  had  been  placed,  to  the  home  buildings.  Being 
rather  short  of  help,  no  time  was  found  to  catch  them 
and  bring  them  back,  and  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
main and  shift  for  themselves.  It  is  well  known  that 
Iveghorns  are  fond  of  hiding  their  n(>sts  away  in 
tjecUidcd  spots,  liard  to  find;  and  it  is  iilso  well 


known  that  it  is  about  the  only  way  in  which  they 
will  sit  and  bring  out  their  brood.  So  it  happened 
that  during  the  fall  months  quite  a  number  of  these 
pullets,  some  of  them  scarcely  full  grown,  presented 
themselves  at  the  house  with  broods  varying  from 
five  to  fourteen  each.  Well,  they  were  cared  for  in 
the  usual  manner  by  some  one  of  the  family,  and  all 
did  well.  Old  hens  with  chicks  from  hens'  eggs 
could  not  have  done  better,  and  I  know  some  of  the 
eggs  that  were  hatched  were  not  larger  than  a 
pigeon's  in  size. 

Again,  when  setting  my  incubator  foi-  the  fii-st 
time  last  season  (the  fore  part  of  November)  it  hap- 
pened that  a  number  of  my  customers  also  started 
theirs  at  about  the  same  thne,  and  it  occurred  that  I 
had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hen's  eggs;  I  either 
had  to  put  off  the  setting  or  use  the  culls,  and  so  the 
incubator  was  more  than  half  filled  with  pullets' 
eggs.  The  incubator  was  not  quite  full — about  1900 
— of  which  about  1000  were  pullets'  eggs.  I  had  an 
unusually  good  test  and  hatch — some  1400  fine  chicks 
and  some  fifty  belated  ones.  This  did  not  surprise 
me,  as  the  eggs,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  green 
feed  and  the  imusually  fine  weather,  were  in  prime 
condition. 

These  chicks  are,  at  this  writing,  thirty  days  old, 
and  as  fine  a  lot  as  one  could  wish  for.  Very  few 
have  died,  and  they  are  of  remarkably  uniform  size; 
in  fact,  there  was  more  difference  in  their  size,  pro- 
portionately, when  they  were  hatched  than  there  is 
now.  Whatever  their  future  may  be,  it  will  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  fact  that  they  are  the  off- 
spring of  pullets,  unless  u:  one  i-espect,  that  they 
will  make  better  layers.  But  that,  of  course,  is  only 
a  hypothesis. 


Soft=Shelled  Eggs. 

Hens  sometimes  lay  soft-shelled  eggs.  The  cause 
generally,  says  C.  T.  Abbott,  of  Coronado,  in  the  Los 
Angeles  (hilHrnfor.  is  a  scarcity  of  shell-forming  ma- 
terial. This  can  easily  be  remedied  by  an  increased 
supply  of  shell-forming  material,  such  as  lime,  bones, 
etc.  Occasionally,  however,  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  hen  is  laying  so  rapidly  that  she  has  not 
time  or  strength  to  shell  her  eggs.  In  such  a  case 
catch  her  and  shut  her  up  by  herself  for  a  few  days, 
check  her  laying  and  give  her  a  rest,  during  which 
her  ovai'y  will  regain  its  strength.  It  is  better  to 
lose  a  few  eggs  than  to  lose  the  hen  that  lays  them. 

These  soft  eggs  are  hard  to  pass,  and  in  straining 
the  hen  is  very  apt  to  break  them  in  the  egg  pass- 
age 01-  ovaduct,  and  death  generally  follows  such  a 
mishap. 

Sometimes  hens  that  have  laid  a  large  number  of 
eggs  during  the  season,  will,  towards  the  end,  lay 
soft  eggs;  if  so,  it  is  because  the  ovary  is  weakened 
and  cannot  retain  the  eggs,  but  drops  them  into  the 
egg  passage  too  (juickly  on  each  other,  so  that  they 
have  no  time  to  shell  during  their  passage  through 
the  ovaduct — it  is  in  this  passage  that  the  eggs  are 
shelled.  The  hen  should  be  given  a  tonic  and  some 
bone  dust,  and  she  will  soon  be  all  right  if  checked 
laying  for  a  few  days. 

I  believe  that  all  stimulating. food  is  bad  for  hens, 
if  given  too  much.  I  am  sure,  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  that  red  pepper,  if  given  for  long,  makes 
the  ovary  diseased,  and  also  gives  chickens  liver 
complaints. 

I  Overuse  of  all  stimulants  will  in  time  result  in  dis- 
I  ease  of  the  egg  organs,  and  will  be  the  cause  of  many 
'  shell-less  eggs.  Hens  fed  on  stimulating  food  will 
lay  more  eggs  for  a  time,  but  they  soon  become  ex- 
hausted and  diseased,  and  eggs  laid  by  hens  forced 
to  lay  by  too  much  stimulating  food  are  never 
strong,  and  freciuently  produce  weakly  chicks. 


There!  is  one  perception  which  a  horse  possesses  to 
which  little  attention  has  been  paid,  says  Tait,  and 
that  is  the  power  of  scent.  With  some  horses  it  is 
acute,  as  with  the  dog;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  drive  at  night,  such  as  physicians  and  others, 
this  knowledge  is  invaluable.  1  never  knew  it  to  fail, 
and  I  have  ridden  hundreds  of  miles  of  dark-  nights, 
and  in  eonsideration  of  this  power  of  scent  this  is  niy 
simple  advice:  Never  check  your  horse  at  night, 
but  give  him  a  free  head,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  he  will  never  get  off  the  road  and  will  carry  you 
safely  and  expeditiously.  In  regard  to  th(>  power  of 
scent  in  a  horse,  I  once  knew  one  of  a  pair  that  was 
stolen  and  recovered  mainly  by  the  track  being  made 
out  by  his  mate,  and  that  after  being  absent  six  or 
eight  hours. 

Pork  packing  at  Chicago  continues  on  a  liberal 
scale.  Up  to  last  week  the  total  since  the  opening 
of  the  winter  packing  season  was  about  1,800,000 
head.  By  March  1st  it  is  expected  the  total  will  be 
close  to  2,400,000.  This  will  be  an  increase  of  some 
K00,000  head  over  the  season  of  '98-94. 


In  the  State  inspection  of  actinomycotic  or  "  lumpy 
jaw  "  cattle  at  the  [''nion  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago 
there  have  been  inspected  2,318  head  of  suspected 
cattle  by  the  assistant  State  veterinarian,  of  which 
IjlfiO  were  passed  in  the  yards,  and  SG!!  slaughtered, 
and  t>J»2  condemned  a.s  unfit  foi-  food, 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Further  Notes  on  Live-Stock  Values. 


To  THE  EurroR:— After  sending  you  my  notes  on 
live-stock  values  in  1894  (now  one  nionth  ago),  I  re- 
ceived the  Bn-edrrs'  GazMe.  of  December  26th,  which 
contains  two  interesting  letters  on  the  same  subject, 
relating  to  prices  made  in  Great  Britain  for  all  kinds 
of  fai'm  stock  during  the  past  year. 

The  first  is  from  Messrs.  John  Thornton  &  Co.,  of 
London,  taking  a  general  view  of  the  live-stock  trade 
in  r4i-eat  Britain  for  the  past  year  which,  they  say, 
has  shown  a  generally  decided  improvement  on  the 
records  of  the  previous  season;  also,  that  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  cattle  of  the  country. 
"The  fashion — stimulated  by  the  demands  of  your 
countrymen  for  porfirnlin-  lines  nf  pedigrvr  only — has 
declined,  and  herds  are  more  robust  in  constitution 
and  improved  in  their  milking  quahties." 

The  above  ifnlics  are  mine.  Those  of  your  readers 
who  take  an  interest  in  live-stock  matters  will  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  view  I  have  always  taken  in  regard 
to  the  .subject  of  bi-eeding  for  pedigree,  regardless  of 
individual  merit  in  the  animal.  Then,  too,  the  "color 
line,  "  so  strictly  adhered  to  by  the  majority  of  "your 
countrymen,"  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  produc- 
tion of  animals  of  infei-ior  quality,  not  much  less, 
perhaps,  than  the  line-breeding  for  pedigree  —  or 
breeding  cattle  on  ijaper,  for  that  is  all  it  amounted 
to.  The  principle,  carried  to  excess,  was  never 
productive  of  good  results.  Yet  there  are  several 
instances  on  record  in  which,  practiced  with  moder- 
ation and  guided  by  mature  and  experienced  judg- 
ment, the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory  in  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  best  of  cows  and  most  prepotent 
of  bulls.  But  it  is  only  "  the  few  "  who  may  venture 
on  these  lines  in  animal  breeding;  therefore,  let  the 
truly  fashionable  breeding  be  in  aiming  to  breed  good 
animals,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean  show  ani- 
mals, but,  rather,  such  as  are  usp/nJ  on  the  farm, 
giving  lots  of  milk  and,  in  the  end,  beef. 

To  quote  again:  "One  breeder  sold  three  bulls 
privately  at  the  Royal  Show  this  year  for  consider- 
ably over  £1000  (*.iOOO,  which  must  mean  an  average 
of  at  least  $1700  apiece,  though  it  is  not  stated  how 
much  over  the  f.'iOOO  was  obtained  for  them).  The 
average  at  sales  this  year  is  $5  per  head  ovei'  last 
year,  and  many  more  animals  have  been  sold.  We 
have  exported  them  to  North  and  South  America, 
Australia,  Africa,  Germany  and  France.  Where  a 
really  good  animal  is  found,  combined  with  fashion- 
able bi'eeding,  he  is  still  very  much  in  request,  show- 
ing that  there  is  still  good  value  left  in  the  old 
strains  of  blood." 

Does  this  mean  that  "good  animals  combined  with 
fashionable  breeding  "  are  not  over  plentiful  ?  For 
my  part.  I  understand  it  that  way.  High  prices  are 
caused  by  one  or  both  of  two  things,  scarcity  and 
quality;  therefore  if  good  animals  so  bred  are  scarce 
they  will  naturally  be  in  demand.  Fortunately  for 
the  general  farmer  or  stockman,  as  good  animals, 
and  more  of  them,  can  be  had  by  f/ond  !ir<i-dhig  as  are 
produced  by  "  fashionable  breeding.  " 

As  for  Scotland,  the  canny  Scot  still  holds  sway. 
A  Polled  Angus  bull  that  sold  for  about  $1500  was  at 
the  top,  so  far  as  is  publicly  known,  in  regard  to 
prices.  He  even  beat  the  famous  Scotch  Shorthorns 
in  their  "  ain  countrie. "  The  same  black  breed  was 
also  on  top  at  the  English  fat-stock  shows.  At  both 
Birmingham  and  Smithfield  the  same  Polled  Aber- 
deen-Angus heifer  was  champion  beast  over  all 
breeds,  a  Shorthorn  steer  holding  the  reserve  ticket. 
The  heifer  was  sold  for  $785,  after  having  won  prizes 
and  cups  to  the  value  of  about  $3000.  The  steer  was 
sold  for  $575.  Both  animals  were  sold  for  slaughter, 
and  were  under  three  years  of  age. 

MORSE  SALES. 

In  the  same  letter  is  a  brief  reference  made  to  the 
good  prices  made  by  horses  of  the  Hackney  breed,  of 
which  there  were  two  inai-es,  daughters  of  the  cele- 
brated horse  Danegelt,  that  sold  for  upward  of  $5000 
and  $6000  respectively.  The  sensational  horse  -sale 
of  the  year,  however,  was  probably  the  one  briefly 
referred  to  by  the  M<itl,-  Lmii  E:rj>i-rsx,  as  follows: 

"At  Newmarket  on  Saturday,  Messrs.  Tattersall 
sold  a  team  of  twenty  animals  from  the  late  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Montrose's  stud.  They  fetched  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  27,655  gs.,  or  an  average  of  1382  gs." 

The  above  is  an  average  of  $7250  in  U.  S.  gold 
coin,  at  $5  to  the  pound  sterling  of  twenty  English 
shillings,  the  guinea  being  an  anticjuated  coin  of  the 
value  of  twenty-one  shillings,  and,  seeing  that  it  has 
ceased  to  be  a  coin  any  longer  in  circulation,  it  is 
puzzling  to  know  why  it  should  be  quoted  in  giving 
prices  of  pedigree  stock  (only)  that  is  sold  at  auc- 
tion. 

The  other  letter  referred  to  is  from  Mi-.  Alfred 
Mansell  of  Shrewsbury  on  "The  Outlook  for  Shrop- 
shires,"  which  1  will  reserve  for  my  next  writing. 

Robert  Asiiburner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  standard  quotations  in  the  New  York  ('ity 
horse  market  last  week  were  :  Well  matched  coach 
pairs,  $735  to  $875;  clever  drivers,  $225  to  $650;  fast 
roadsters,  $200  to  $800;  business  horses,  including 
those  suitable  fen- doctor's  glgt,  etc.,  $125  upwiircl; 
ra.ih'0»d  and  pontractors'  horses,  iflOO  upward. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

"  Rock  of  Ages." 

•  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me," 

Thoughtlessly  the  maiden  sung, 
Fell  the  words  unconsciously 

Fi-om  her  girlish,  gleeful  tongue ; 
Sang  as  little  children  sing. 

Sang  as  did  the  birds  of  June, 
Fell  the  words  like  light  leaves  down 

On  the  current  of  the  tune 

•  Kock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

■  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.  ' 

Felt  her  soul  no  need  to  hide ; 
Sweet  the  song  as  song  could  be— 

And  she  had  no  thought  beside; 
All  the  words  unheedingly 

Fell  from  lips  untouched  by  c^ire. 
Dreaming  not  they  each  might  be 

On  some  other  lips  a  prayer— 
'  Kock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Theo." 

■  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me  "— 

"Twas  a  woman  sung  them  now, 
Pleadingly  and  prayerfully : 

Every  word  her  heart  did  know. 
Rose  the  song  as  storm-tossed  bird 

Beats  with  weary  wings  the  air. 
Everv  note  with  sorrow  stirred, 

Everv  syllable  a  prayer 
'  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

'  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  ine"  - 
Lips  grown  aged  sung  the  hyinn 
Trustingly  and  tenderly — 

Voice  grown  weak  and  eyes  grown  dim, 
'  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

Trembling  though  the  voice  and  low. 
Ran  the  sweet  strain  peacefully. 

Like  a  river  in  its  flow. 
Sung  as  only  they  can  sing 

Who  life's  thorny  paths  have  pressed ; 
Sung  as  only  they  (;an  sing 

Who  behold  the  promised  rest— 
'  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  ine, 

Let  me  hide  my.self  in  Thoe." 

'  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me," 

Sung  above  the  coftin-lid  ; 
Underneath,  all  restfully. 

All  life's  joys  and  sorrows  hid. 
Nevermore,  6  storm-tossed  soul. 

Nevermore  from  wind  or  tide. 
Nevermore  from  billow's  roll. 

Wilt  thou  need  thy.self  to  hide. 
Could  the  sightless,  sunken  eyes 

Closed  beneath  the  soft  gray  hair. 
Could  the  mute  and  stiffened  lips. 

Move  again  in  pleading  i)rayer. 
Still,  aye,  still,  the  words  would  be, 
"  Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 


Is  Life  Worth  Living? 


Professor  Norman  Brokaw  stood  at 
his  window,  looking  out  at  the  dying 
day.  The  western  sky  was  all  aglow 
with  a  warlike  crim.soa,  that,  away 
above  his  head,  softened  into  a  rosy 
pink.  But  the  professor  was  not  think- 
ing of  the  sunset.  His  finely  molded 
features  wore  an  expression  of  weari- 
ness and  his  intellectual  blue  eyes 
looked  out  from  under  his  luxuriant 
brown  curls  with  a  settled  melancholy. 

He  was  young — in  fact,  just  twenty- 
six— but  his  dress  gave  him  the  look  of 
a  much  older  man.  His  coat  did  not 
(it  him  and  his  whole  attire  was  careless 
and  old-fashioned. 

Behind  him  stood  his  desk,  from 
which  he  had  just  risen,  covered  with 
papers,  pencils  and  ponderous  volumes 
in  many  languages.  Tn  his  hand  he 
still  hold  the  last  sheets  of  a  thesis  he 
had  been  writing  when  the  sunlight  had 
deserted  him.  It  was  entitled,  '"Is 
I..ife  Worth  Living  ?"  and  was  designed 
for  a  popular  magazine  tiiat  had  re- 
quested something  from  his  pen.  In  it 
he  had  proved  conclusively,  quoting 
freely  from  classic  and  German  authors, 
that  this  life  of  ours,  taken  all  in  all,  is 
decidedly  not  worth  the  living. 

He  felt  quite  satisfied  with  his  effort. 
His  arguments  seemed  to  him  soundly 
drawn  and  unanswerable.  He  read  the 
last  sentence  over  twice  with  evident 
approval:  "And  love,  the  fairest 
bubble  mortals  chase,  the  .soonest 
bursts  and  turns  to  nothing  but  a  vain 
deceit." 

He  Hattered  himself  that  that  was 
rather  well  put,  and  he  jotted  down 
some  ideas  in  continuance  of  the 
thought,  which  he  would  elaborate  that 
evening.  Then  he  hastily  donned  his 
overcoat,  and,  as  it  looked  like  rain, 
grasped  an  umbrella  unfashionably 
large  and  went  out  to  his  dinner,  which 
he  took  at  a  cafe  near. 

He  ate  hi.s  dinner  in  solitary  silence, 
unheeding  the  laughter  and  jests  of 
irrepressible  students  at  tables  all 
about  him.  They  observed  him  with  a 
respectjiil  stare,  for  they  knew  that 


this    young    professor    was  already 
famous  in  the  intellectual  world,  and  j 
they  felt  a  personal  pride  in  the  hon-  i 
orary  degrees  that  other  people  wrote  I 
after  his  name  although  he  never  did. 

They  knew  that   his   pamphlet  on  ! 
"  Phenomenality  of  Spirit"  had  been 
translated    into    fourteen    different  i 
languages,    and    had  revolutionized 
modern  thought  on  that  subject. 

The  profes.sor  sat  idly  drumming 
with  his  fingers  on  the  table,  waiting 
for  his  des.sert.  He  felt  a  half  pitty, 
half  contempt,  for  people  who  could 
laugh  foolishly  in  such  an  empty  world. 
Strange  sentiment  for  a  young  man  ! 
But  Norman  Brokaw's  life  had  been  a 
strange  one.  Early  deprived  of  father 
and  mother,  he  had  been  brought  up 
by  an  uncle,  a  man  divorced  from  his 
wife. 

Proud  of  Norman's  bright  intellect, 
his  uncle  had  lavished  money  on  his 
education,  but  the  love  and  cherishing 
that  are  the  inherent  rights  of  child- 
hood the  boy  had  never  known.  After 
graduating  and  taking  a  master's 
degree  at  Harvard  he  had  gone  abroad 
and  spent  two  years  at  a  German 
university.  His  life  had  been  destitute 
of  .social  pleasures.  He  had  scarcely 
known  a  woman,  save  the  old  house- 
keeper. 

His  uncle,  embittered  by  his  own  sad 
experience,  had  warned  him  against 
the  whole  sex  as  foes  to  man's  happi- 
ness. 

On  his  return  to  America  he  had 
been  tendered  a  professorship  in  the 
large  university  where  he  now  was. 
His  uncle's  death  while  he  was  abroad 
had  left  him  an  independent  fortune, 
and  now,  at  twenty-six,  rich,  famous 
and  in  perfect  health,  he  found  life  only 
an  immense,  an  unnecessary  affliction. 

He  finished  his  dinner  and  strode  out 
again  into  the  chill  November  night, 
his  fine  figure  and  firm  tread  followed 
with  admiring  eyes  by  would-be  aspir- 
ants for  college  athletic  honors.  His 
abused  muscles  pleaded  for  exercise 
to-night,  and  he  struck  out  into  a  brisk 
walk  down  one  of  the  tjuiet  streets. 
Clouds  had  been  gathering  while  he 
was  at  dinner,  and  soon  big  I'aindrops 
began  to  fall.  He  hurriedly  opened  his 
wide-spreading  umbrella,  .lust  then 
an  exclamation  of  dismay  fell  on  his 
ears. 

He  turned  an  saw,  crossing  the 
street  in  the  full  glare  of  the  elettric 
light,  a  young  lady  in  the  prettiest  of 
fall  costumes.  She  had  no  umbrella 
and  the  rain  was  beating  ruthlessly 
down  on  her  large  velvet  hat  with  its 
masses  of  waving  plumes.  As  she 
caught  sight  of  the  professor  her  face 
brightened,  and  with  an  impulsive 
boimd  she  stood  beside  him  under  the 
umbrella. 

She  raised  appealingly  a  face  so 
captivating  in  its  girlish  freshness  that 
even  the  professor  s  grave  features, 
shaded  by  the  umbrella,  softened  into  a 
smile.  Long  lashes  veiled  a  pair  of  the 
loveliest  hazel  eyes  that  ever  lighted 
up  a  veritable  rosebud  face.  Perhaps 
the  features  were  not  ((uite  regular — 
the  nose  had  a  little  independent  style 
of  its  own,  but  the  lips  were  very  red, 
and  the  little  auburn  curls  just  show- 
ing under  the  white  hat  brim  com- 
pleted a  I'liit  tnsemh/i-  that  was  be- 
witching. 

The  professor  suddenly  recollected 
himself  and  stammered: 

"Certainly — of  course I  shall  be 
very  ghad." 

"Thanks  awfully;  you're  so  kind," 
replied  the  young  ludy,  walking  along 
beside  him.  "I  did  hate  to  ruin  my 
new  dress  and  hat.  I  just  got  them 
from  home  yesterday.  I'm  a  university 
student,"  she  explained,  "  but  I  live  in 
New  York.  I  suppose  anj'body  else 
would  have  got  completely  drenched 
before  they'd  have  asked  to  share  your 
umbrella  without  being  introduced,  but 
I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind.  You're 
sure  you  don't " 

"Quite  sure,"  said  the  professor, 
laughing.  This  was  rather  amusing. 
Lifting  the  umbrella  a  little  more  over 
her,  he  asked,  with  fatherly  patronage: 

"  May  I  usk  what  work  you  are  pur- 
suing at  the  university  ?  " 

"  I  '?  Oh,  I  pursue  Greek  and  English 
and  history  and  French,  etc.  I'm  go- 
ing to  take  philosophy  next  term,'' 


'  lender  whom '^  "  queried  the  pro- 
fessor, with  interest. 

"  Under  Professor  Brokaw.  He's 
awfully  clever;  but  they  sa.y  he's  just 
as  cranky  as  he  can  be.  " 

"Indeed!  '  was  all  the  astounded 
professor  could  ejaculate. 

"  Yes;  gets  himself  up  like  a  scare- 
crow. It's  a  pity,  too,  for  he'd  be  real 
handsome  if  he  only  knew  it.  I  watched 
him  in  chapel'yesterday.  He  has  beau- 
tiful eyes,  so  large  and  dreamy,  and 
the  loveliest  hair  !  But  he  always  looks 
as  if  he'd  lost  his  last  friend.  Perhaps 
you  know  him  '? " 

"Slightly,"  replied  the  professor,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  honorable  career 
stooping  to  dissimulation. 

"They  say  he  hates  women,"  she 
continued.  "  He's  never  had  any  in  his 
classes,  but  some  of  us  are  going  to 
board  the  lion  next  term.  Well,  here 
we  are  at  my  house.  I'm  so  much 
obliged  to  you.  Goodnight." 

And  before  the  professor  could  re- 
gain his  senses,  she  htid  slipped  from 
under  his  umbrella  and  was  gone. 

Divided  between  indignation  and 
amusement,  the  young  professor  strode 
home.  So  that  was  what  people  said  of 
him — he  was  a  crank  and  he  hated 
women.  It  was  a  new  experience  hav- 
ing such  things  said  to  him,  and  he 
didn't  like  it.  But  "his  eyes  were 
lovely,"  were  they  ?  He  had  actually 
blushed  in  the  darkness  when  she  said 
that,  and  he  found  it  soothing  now  to 
his  wounded  vanity. 

Would  it  be  believed  that  the  first 
thing  the  learned  professor  did  on 
reaching  his  rooms  was  to  w^lk  straight 
to  the  mirror  over  the  grate  and  study 
himself  with  all  the  interest  of  a  fresh- 
man 'f  For  the  first  time  he  noted  that 
his  coat  was  shabby,  and  a  firm  resolve 
shone  in  his  eyes.  His  hair  wasn't  bad, 
perhaps,  and  his  eyes, — again  the  swift 
color  came  into  his  face  and  with  a  boy- 
ish laugh  he  turned  away  from  the 
mirror. 

His  thesis  lay  on  his  desk. 

"  I  don't  feel  like  that  any  more  to- 
night," he  said,  and  he  thrust  it  into  a 
small  drawer  and  threw  himself  into  an 
easy  chair  to  read. 

Professor  Brokaw  had  just  begun  his 
lecture  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
term  when  the  door  opened  and  in 
walked  six  very  demure  young  ladies, 
headed  by  his  acquaintance  of  the  rain- 
storm. They  seated  themselves  sepa- 
rately near  the  door,  unheeding  the 
chairs  placed  at  their  disposal  by  as 
many  gallant  young  men.  Forewarned 
is  forearmed.  The  professor  merely 
included  them  in  a  general  bow  of  rec- 
ognition and  proceeded  with  his  dis- 
course. 

At  the  close  of  the  hour  the  students 
came  forward  for  enrollment.  As  the 
professor  took  the  card  from  the  fair 
sharer  of  his  umbrella  he  looked  her 
bravely  in  the  face,  wondering  if  she 
would  recognize  him,  but  she  only 
blushed  slightly  and  dropped  her  eyes. 

' '  Grace — what  is  the  last  name  "  he 
asked  scrawling  her  name  in  his  book. 

' '  Hamilton,"  she  said,  and  he  thought 
that  a  pretty  name  for  such  a  cruel 
young  woman. 

The  professor  had  apprehended  dire 
and  dreadful  things  from  that  class  in 
philosophy,  but  he  was,  happily,  not 
doomed  to  experience  them.  He  was  a 
gentleman  and  he  treated  the  young 
ladies  courteously.  That  being  all  they 
wanted,  they  smiled  upon  him  amiably 
in  return,  and  said  he  was  "quite  nice." 

There  were  nevertheless,  not  wanting 
revelations  for  him.  He  at  first  charit- 
ably refrained  from  "  (juizzing  "  the 
young  ladies,  under  the  impression  that 
their  minds  were  unadapted  to  grapple 
with  the  abstractions  of  philosophy. 
What  was  his  amazement  to  discover  on 
the  first  examination  that  one  of  the 
two  candidates  for  higher  marks  was  a 
young  woman,  and  that  one  Grace 
Hamilton. 

He  was  none  the  less  gratified,  and 
the  next  time  he  met  her  he  stopped 
and  told  her  how  pleased  he  was  with 
her  work.  And  he  was  glad  that  he 
done  so  when  he  saw  the  pretty  flush 
of  pleasure  it  brought  to  her  face. 

So  interested  did  the  professor  be- 
come in  this  bright  pupil  of  his  that  he 
would  frequently  bring  her  books  from 
his  private  library  to  shed  light  on 


dark  problems,  and  he  was  surprised 
to  find  how  quickly  an  hour  or  two 
would  slip  away  while  he  was  explaining 
things  to  her. 

During  those  winter  months  the 
young  professor  was  passing  through 
some  strange  phases  of  life.  He  was 
beginning  to  discover  that  with  all  his 
knowledge  some  things  he  had  yet  to 
learn. 

Not  Kant  nor  Schopenhauer  had  ever 
told  him  what  a  charming  thing  a  sweet 
young  woman  can  be,  nor  had  all  his 
mathematics  taught  him  to  estimate 
the  face  value  of  a  smile.  He  seemed 
to  be  entering  into  a  now  world  in  these 
latter  days.  He  wondered  that  he  had 
never  noticed  before  how  bright  the 
sun  shone  and  how  blue  the  sky  was. 

With  all  this  revolution  taking  place 
under  the  professor's  brown  curls,  there 
had  come  atx)ut  a  complete  metamor- 
pho.sis  in  his  external  appearance.  He 
no  longer  wore  shabby  clothes,  but 
walked  the  streets  in  the  most  stj'lish 
suits  that  a  city  tailor  could  devLse. 

He  had  never,  with  all  his  erudition, 
taken  a  course  in  the  science  of  love, 
and  it  was  long  before  he  could  inter- 
pret to  himself  these  now  sensations  of 
his.  When  at  length  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  he  was  actually  in  love 
with  Grace  Hamilton  he  was  appalled 
at  his  audacity. 

He  looked  at  her  in  class  with  a  guilty 
feeling  that  he  ought  to  fail  on  his  knees 
and  beg  her  pardon  for  having  dared  to 
love  her. 

But,  logically'  concluding  that  some 
man  would  eventually  presume  to  such 
boldness  and  he  might  as  well  be  that 
man,  he  began  to  watch  if  he  could 
detect  any  indication  on  her  part  that 
she  ever  gave  a  thought  of  him  other 
than  as  her  professor. 

One  day  a  smile  or  word  would  lead 
him  to  think  she  did.  and  he  would  be 
in  the  seventh  heaven  of  hope  and  joy. 
The  next  he  would  be  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  rayless  despair  and  madly 
jealous  of  some  hand.some  youth  who 
sat  next  her  in  class  and  passed  her 
chocolate  creams. 

All  this  time  the  weeks  were  slipping 
by  one  by  one,  and  at  last  there  came  a 
bright  day  in  June  when  the  professor 
realized  that  commencement  was  .only 
two  days  away.  He  wandered  about 
aimlessly  all  day  trying  to  face  the 
misery  of  not  seeing  (irace  Hamil- 
ton all  summer.  By  evening  he  could 
endure  it  no  longer.  He  yielded  to  the 
promptingsof  his  heart  and  turned  into 
the  street  that  led  to  her  house. 

He  found  her  alone  in  the  vine-cover- 
ed side  veranda,  looking  like  a  picture 
in  a  dainty  white  dress,  with  a  blue 
fringed  scarf  thrown  over  her  shoulders. 

"  t  know  I  am  .selfish  to  take  up 
your  time  in  these  last  days.  Miss 
Hamilton,"  began  the  professor,  apolo- 
getically, "You  have  so  many  other 
friends  who  have  a  better  claim  on 
you." 

"Oh,  no,  indeed,"  declared  the  young 
lady.  "I  think  dragging  me  safely 
through  the  profundities  of  philosophy 
all  winter  ought  to  constitute  a  claim, 
if  anything  could.  We  girls  were  say- 
ing to-day  we  thought  you"d  been 
wonderfully  good  to  us."' 

"  You  didn't  find  me  as  bad  as  you 
expected,  did  you  ?  "  said  the  professor. 
Why,   we  didn't  expect — "  she 
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began,  and  then  she  stopped  in  confus- 
ion. 

'•  Oh,  yes,  pardon  me,  but  you  did  ex- 
pect to  encounter  somethinc^  terrible 
when  you  ventured  into  Professor 
Brokaw's  class.  I  had  it  from  your 
own  lips." 

"  From  mine  !  " 

"Yes.  Let  me  tell  you  something. 
Do  you  remember  being  caught  in  a 
rainstorm  one  night  last  fall  and  walk- 
home  under  a  stranger's  umbrella  ? 
You  will  recall  that  you  said  some  very 
plain  and  uncomfortable  thing  about 
Professor  Brokaw.  Well,  do  you  know 
who  that  stranger  was?" 

Grace  Hamilton's  face  had  grown 
scarlet  while  he  was  speaking. 

"  Oh,  Professor  Brokaw  I  "  she  stam- 
mered, penitently.  I  was  in  hopes 
you  d  never  know  !  I  knew  you  when 
I  heard  you  speak  in  class,  but  I 
thought  you  didn't  know  me.  It  was 
so  dark  that  night.  I've  ahvays  felt  so 
sorry  about  it." 

■  You  said  I  was  cranky,  and  that  I 
hated  women,"  he  continued  teasingly. 

"Please  don't!'"  she  begged.  "I 
didn't  know  you,  or  I  couldn't  have  said 
such  things.    I  take  them  all  back." 

'  ■  But  you  said  I  had  beautiful  eyes. 
Do  you  take  that  back,  too  ?  " 

She  looked  up  and  met  something  in 
the  beautiful  eyes  that  made  her  drop 
her  awn  and  blush.  The  professor 
blushed  a  little,  too.  Then  they  both 
laughed. 

"  No,  I  won't  take  that  back,"  she 
said.    '  They  are  beautiful." 

Something  in  the  downcast,  blushing 
face  inspired  the  professor  with  a  sud- 
den boldness. 

"Grace,"  he  said,  impulsively,  "  I 
know  it's  a  great  deal  to  ask,  but  do 
you  think  you  could  ever  come  to  care 
enough  for  your  stupid  professor  to 
make  his  whole  life  glad  for  him  Could 
you  ever  think  of  being  my  wife, 
Gracie  ?  " 

The  long  lashes  ([uivered,  as  they 
drooped  over  the  hazel  eyes,  and  the 
little  fluttering  leaves  of  the  woodbine 
and  the  trumpet  creeper  near  stood 
still,  waiting,  with  the  professor's 
heart,  for  the  answer,  that  came  in  a 
low,  tremulous  voice: 

I  might  if — you  asked  me.  " 

Two  hours  later  Professor  Brokaw 
came  dashing  up  the  stairs  to  his  rooms, 
two  steps  at  a  time,  humming  a  lively 
tune.  He  turned  up  the  gas,  and  began 
hastly  to  finish  packing  the  contents  of 
his  desk,  for  he  was  to  leave  day  after 
to-morrow.  The  grate  was  already 
filled  high  with  waste  papers,  to  which 
he  added  others,  and  touched  a  match 
to  them. 

Opening  one  drawer  he  came  across 
a  partly  finished  manuscript.  Looking 
at  the  first  page  he  saw  that  it  was 
that  old  thesis  he  had  written  on  "Is 
Life  Worth  Living  ?  "  and  he  sat  down 
on  the  table  and  read  it  through. 

He  finished  and  sat  looking  out  into 
the  moonlight  or  a  moment,  with  a 
dreamy  look  in  his  eyes. 

"  What  a  fOdll  was!"  he  said,  at 
last,  with  a  happy  laugh,  and  he  tossed 
the  thesis  into  the  grate. 


Gossip  as  a  Moral  Force. 


Wl^en  the  Skies  Clear  Off, 


How  is  it  about  gossip  ?  Is  there  a 
justification  for  it  '!  Does  it  serve  any 
purpose  useful  enough  to  warrant  its 
existence  ?  Does  a  person  who  refuses 
to  take  part  in  it  show  himself  superior 
to  his  fellows,  or  does  he  shirk  an  obli- 
gation that  he  owes  to  society  ?  When 
Jack  Hairbrain's  attentions  to  young 
Mrs.  McFliget  become  audaciously  con- 
spicuous, and  the  whole  community  sits 
around  and  dLscusses  them,  is  the  com- 
munity engaged  in  a  valuable  work 
that  demands  to  be  done;  or  is  it  mere- 
ly giv  ing  evidence  of  its  malicious  dis- 
positions and  the  emptiness  of  its  mind  ? 
If  we  should  see  Jake  Hardman  run- 
ning away  with  Charles  McFligefs 
pocket-book,  we  should  think  ill  of  our- 
selves if  we  did  not  cry  "Stop  Thief.'' 
and  join  in  the  chase  after  the  rascal. 
But  suppose  we  think  we  see  Jack 
Hairbrain  in  the  act  of  robbing  McFli- 
get of  the  affections  of  his  wife.  Are 
we  really  entitled  to  think  better  of  our- 
selves for  holding  our  tongues  and 
overlooking  this  apparent  larceny,  than 
if  we  expressed  our  sentiments  freely 
one  to  another  If  there  is  enough 
talk.  Flora  McFliget's  ears  will  be  close- 
stopped  indeed  if  some  of  it  does  not 
find  its  way  into  them.  Is  it  a  kindness 
to  her  or  Jack  to  let  their  behavior  pass 
unnoticed  'f  When  there  is  a  bridge 
down  on  the  railroad  and  a  train  is 
coming,  it  may  be  disconcerting  to  the 
engineer  to  halloo  and  wave  a  red  flag 
at  him,  but  after  all  it  is  kinder  to  jar 
his  nerves  a  little  while  there  is  still 
time  to  pull  up,  than  out  of  an  extreme 
politeness  to  let  him  go  to  destruction. 
If  Jack  Hairbrain  and  Mrs.  McFliget 
actually  elope,  the  newspapers  will  at- 
tend to  their  case  down  to  its  remotest 
details;  but  so  long  as  their  dispositions 
are  susceptible  of  cure,  a  worse  thing 
may  happen  than  for  the  gossip's  court 
to  take  note  of  their  case  and  try  to 
laugh  them  back  to  good  behavior. 


Why  the  American  Girl  Prefers 
the  Shop  or  Factory. 


Gems. 

In  this  world,  it  is  not  what  we  take 
up,  but  what  we  give  up,  that  makes 
us  rich. — Beecher. 

Science  is  made  for  few  men.  Duty 
is  the  mistress  of  all  men;  they  cannot 
be  men  without  it. — Gladstone. 

Zeal  without  judgement  is  like  fire 
beyond  control.  It  consumes  that 
which  is  good  as  well  as  that  which  is 
evil. 

When  one  has  come  to  seek  the  honor 
that  comes  from  God  only,  he  will  take 
the  withholding  of  the  honor  that 
comes  from  men  very  quietly. — Mac- 
don  aid. 

There  is  no  burden  which,  if  we  lift 
it  cheerfully,  and  bear  it  with  love  in 
our  heart,  will  not  become  a  blessing 
to  us.  God  means  our  tasks  to  be  our 
helpers  heavenward.  To  shrink  from  a 
duty,  or  to  refuse  to  bend  our  shoulders 
to  receive  a  load,  is  to  decline  a  new 
opportunitv  for  growth. — J.  R  Miller, 
D.  D. 


The  prospects  will  be  brighter, 
The  buidens  will  be  lighter. 
An"  the  souls  of  us  be  whiter 

When  the  skies  clear  off. 
With  sweeter  roses  springin", 
An'  sweeter  birds  a-singin'. 
An"  all  the  bells  a-riugin' 

When  the  skies  clear  cfif  I 

The  silver— it'll  jingle. 

Till  your  fingers  tingle,  tingle: 

Old  friend.s"ll  meet  and  mingle 

When  the  skies  clear  off. 
An"  trouble,  like  a  feather. 
Will  go  sailin'  out  the  weather: 
We"  11  sing  an'  dance  together 

When  the  skies  clear  off .' 

There"  s  a  sign  o"  light  a-comin' : 
An"  you  hear  the  wagon  hummin" : 
You'll  be  marchin"  to  the  drummin' 

When  the  skies  clear  off. 
No  matter  what's  the  trouble — 
It'll  break  jest  like  a  bubble. 
An'  you'll  drive  in  harness  double 

When  the  skies  clear  off  I 


Fashion  Notes. 


Round,  half-high  neck  is  the  favorite 
I  cut  for  evening  bodices. 
■     Velvet  is  used  for  hats  for  children, 
i  misses,  mothers  and  grandmothers. 

Suspicions  of  trains  are  noted  on  the 
'  latest  importations  of  walking  skirts. 
I  Smooth,  satin-faced  cloths  and  rough- 
!  wool  materials  of  medium  weight  are 
I  used  extensively  for  street  gowns,  par- 
I  ticularly  the  rough-wool  crepons.  and 
j  among  these  is  a  novelty  called  '"  cameo 
crepon."  The  rougher  they  are  the 
I  more  fashionable  they  appear. 

Black  satin,  silk  or  moire  gowns  are 
I  fashionably  trimmed  with  ruches  that 
are  lined  with  white,  amber,  tan,  fawn, 
rose  or  other  colored  satin  or  silk.  One 
or  three  ruches  may  edge  a  skirt,  and 
I  a  similar  ornamentation  may  be  ap- 
I  plied  upon  the  waist  and  sleeves. 
I     Sleeves  continue  to  be  liked  immense. 
1  The  difference  between  the  sleeves  of 
this  season  and  last  consists  chiefly  in 
the  greater  width  at  the  top  and  some- 
times a   bagginess    at    the  elbow. 
Shoulder  seams,  however,  are  longer, 
so  that  the  fullness  of  the  sleeve  is 
pushed  farther  down  ward. 

Cashmere  is  again  in  favor  for  even- 
ing wear  at  home,  and  is  most  artistic 
in  fawn  color,  with  a  decoration  of 
satin  in  any  illuminating  hue  that  is  be- 
coming. French  cashmere  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  materials  made, 
as  it  endures  laundering  with  impunity. 
The  huge,  under-draped  sleeves  that 
are  now  in  vogue  are  more  graceful  in 
cashmere  ttan  in  any  other  fabric. 

Novelty  goods  showing  a  mixture  of 
fuchsia  and  shaded  green  are  efEectively 
associated  with  fuchsia  silk  and  dark- 
green  velvet:  a  golden-brown  cashmere 
is  trimmed  with  silk  and  velvet  ribbon 
to  match;  a  gown  of  mixed  suiting  is 
decorated  with  gimp;  golden-brown 
Fayette  is  combined  with  blue  India 
silk;  a  skirt  of  tan  crepon  is  edged 
with  black  fur  fringe  surmounted  by  a 
band  of  black  velvet  overlaid  with 
white-lace  insertion;  light  tan  camel's 
hair  is  trimmed  with  black  point  de 
Gene  lace. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Fecit  Cake  rPtAiv).— Half  a  pound 
of  butter  and  a  pound  of  sugar  beaten 
to  a  cream,  add  the  yolks  of  four  well- 
beaten  eggs,  stir  till  light,  then  add 
the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  then 
add  one-half  pound  of  English  cur- 
rants, flavor  with  mace,  add  a  light 
pound  of  flour  in  which  has  been 
stirred  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
This  is  very  good  if  eaten  fresh. 

Gems. — Allow  three  cups  of  flour, 
shaken  down  in  the  cup,  to  one  cup  of 
cold  water  and  one  cup  of  sweet  milk. 
Add  the  water  and  milk  gradually,  so 
as  to  smooth  out  the  lumps.  Then  beat 
steadily  just  five  minutes.  Have  ready 
hot  and  buttered  gem  pans.  The  pans 
should  be  heated  very  hot  on  top  of  the 
stove,  then  fill  them  even  full.  Bake  a 
nice  brown  in  twenty-five  minutes. 
They  can  be  made  of  graham  flour. 

French  Broiled  Steak.  —  Cut  the 
steaks  two-thirds  of  an  inch  thick  from 
a  fillet  of  beef.  Dip  into  melted  butter, 
lay  them  on  a  hot  gridiron  and  broil 
over  a  hot  fire.  When  nearly  done 
sprinkle  with  pepper  and  .<alt.  Beat 
to  a  cream  some  butter  and  minced 
parsley  and  pour  into  the  middle  of  the 
dish.  Dip  each  steak  when  done  into 
the  butter,  turning  them  over,  and  lay 
them  round  on  the  platter.  If  liked, 
squeeze  a  few  drops  of  lemon  over  and 
serve  very  hot. 

Cabbaue  Salad. — Cut  a  solid,  ten- 
der head  of  cabbage  very  fine,  and 
place  it  in  a  deep  dish.  Put  in  a  sauce- 
pan over  a  rather  hot  fire  one  cupful  of 
thick  sour  cream.  Stir  in  while  heat- 
ing the  yolks  of  three  well-beaten 
eggs.  Add  half  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
made  mustard  and  sugar,  and  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  with  a  dash  of  red 
pepper  and  salt.  While  cooking  stir 
in  half  a  cupful  of  strong  vinegar.  This 
makes  a  smooth,  thick  dressing,  with  a 
delicate  creamy  taste.  Pour  over  the 
cabbage  while  hot  and  mix  thoroughly. 

Macaroni  Soup.  —  Take  as  much 
good  meat  stock  as  will  be  needed  for 
the  quantity  of  soup  required.  Bring 
the  stock  to  boiling,  skim  off  all  the 
scum.  Chop  fine  one  turnip,  two  car- 
rots and  four  onions,  fry  them  in  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter  until  a 
light  brown,  stirring  constantly  to 
prevent  burning.  Turn  them  into  the 
boiling  soup,  being  careful  to  save 
every  particle  of  the  butter.  Now  add 
two  cloves,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  tea- 
spoonful of  peppercorns  and  salt  to 
taste,  and  let  it  simmer  two  and  one- 
half  hours.  While  this  is  cooking  pre- 
pare a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  macaroni. 
Break  it  into  small  pieces,  wash  it  well 
in  several  waters.  Put  it  into  a  cov- 
ered saucepan  with  plenty  of  boiling 
water  and  a  little  salt.  Let  it  boil 
rapidly  for  twenty-five  minutes.  Turn 
it  into  a  colander,  pour  some  cold 
water  over  it,  let  it  drain  thoroughly. 
Lay  the  macaroni  into  a  warm  soup 
tureen.  Strain  the  boiling  soup  o\ier 
it  and  serve. 


The  reason  the  native  American  girl 
will  not  become  a  servant,  in  spite  of 
the  argum.ents  of  the  rational  and 
godly,  is  that  service  is  the  sole  employ- 
ment in  this  country  in  which  she  can 
be  told  with  impunity  that  she  is  the 
social  inferior  of  anyone  else.  It  is  j 
the  telling  which  she  cannot  put  up  , 
with.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  conscious 
that  the  person  you  are  constantly  '< 
associated  with  is  better  educated, 
better  mannered  and  more  attractive 
than  yourself,  and  it  is  another  to  be 
told  at  every  opportunity  that  this  is  | 
so.  In  the  shop,  in  the  factory,  and  in  , 
other  walks  of  life,  whatever  her  real 
superiors  may  think  of  her.  they  must 
treat  her  as  equal.  The  happiness  of 
her  life,  and  its  mainspring,  too,  lies  in 
the  consciousness  that  she  is  free  to 
become  the  first  lady  in  the  land,  and 
that  she  herself  is  to  be  her  sole  critic 
and  detractor.  Why  is  she  not  right  in 
refusing  to  sacrifice  her  independence  ? 
Why  should  she  sell  her  birth  right  for 
a  mess  of  pottage  ?— Robert  Grant. 
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Of  Interest  to  Fruit  Growers. 

Solano  HciiiOiliraii. 

A  decision  of  importance  to  fruit 
fjrowers  lias  lati-ly  been  rendered  in  a 
Justice  s  vourX  in  Siicramento.  C.  A. 
Fisk.  a  fruit  fjrower  of  that  county, 
contracted  to  deliver  to  the  National 
Fruit  Association  his  entire  cro]^  of 
Bartlett  i)ears.  Before  the  fruit  was 
i-ij)c  the  railroad  company  refused  to 
receive  any  freight,  owinj^  to  the  strike. 
Mr.  Fisk  picked  a  lot  of  pears  and  noti- 
fied the  association  that  he  was  ready 
to  deliver.  Tiie  company  refused  to 
accept  the  fruit  or  to  pay  for  the  same. 
He  brought  suit  for  the  value  of  the 
fruit  to  the  amount  of  *2it!t,  relying  on 
the  terms  of  the  contract.  After  hear- 
ing elaborate  arguments  on  both  sides, 
the  court  rendered  judgment  in  favor 
of  plaintiff. 

The  \'acaville  R<j,<„i<i-  makes  a  few 
suggestions  that  should  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  every  fruit  grower 
in  our  neighborhood.    It  says: 

Fully  one-fifth  of  the  entire  fruit  crop 
sent  out  of  this  State  comes  fi-om  with- 
in a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  V'aca- 
ville,  and  if  the  growei-s  within  this 
circle  (which  includes  the  Suisun,  Vaca- 
ville  and  Winters  fruit  districts)  would 
combine  their  interests,  it  would  have 
a  signal  effect  upon  the  control  of  the 
Kastern  markets.  There  is  no  i-eason 
why  this  section  of  the  State  should 
not  hold  the  key  of  success  on  Eastern 
fruit  shipments.  With  a  .solid  organi- 
zation such  as  this  section  of  the  State 
ought  to  be  able  to  i)ut  in  the  field, 
they  would  be  able  to  employ  one  or 
more  of  their  own  men  in  the  larger 
cities  and  dispose  of  their  products,  re- 
ceiving the  whole  profit. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.  I  Qeneral  Nupscry  stock. 
Walnut  Trees.      CALIFORNIA  RED  PLUM.-'-*^ 


A  New  Fruit. 


Vacaville  Heyxntrr. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Smith,  one  of  our  exten- 
sive fruit  raisers,  has  received  from 
r^ouisiana  a  specimen  of  a  fruit  new  to 
California  which  he  called  the  casabana. 

We  are  informed  that  it  is  of  the 

banana  family  and  that  it  ought  to 
thrive  well  in  this  State,  as  the  ther- 
mometer runs  several  degrees  lower  in 
Louisiana,  where  it  grows  successfully, 
than  in  California.  It  was  imported 
into  that  country  from  India,  where  it 
is  a  native. 

In  appearance  it  strongly  resembles, 
in  the  green  state,  an  enormous  cucum- 
ber or  straight  squash.  When  ripe  it 
is  a  deep  cherry  red  and  is  rejwrted  as 
being  excellent  eating,  also  making 
line  preserves. 

Mr.  Smith  will  plant  the  seeds  and 
test  the  qualities  of  the  fruit,  and  also 
its  adaptability  to  the  soil  in  this  sec- 
tion of  California. 


The  J-Jiif/iniir's  List  says:  "A  good 
preparation  for  preventing  tools  from 
rusting  is  made  by  the  slow  melting  to- 
gether of  six  or  eight  parts  of  lard  to 
one  of  rosin,  stirring  till  cool.  This 
remains  semi-fluid,  ready  to  use,  the 
rosin  i)reventing  j-ancidity  and  supply- 
ing an  air-tight  film.  Rubbed  on  a 
bright  surface  ever  so  thinly  it  pro- 
tects and  preserves  the  polish  effectu- 
ally, and  it  can  be  wiped  off  clean  if 
desired,  or  it  may  be  thinned  with  coal 
oil  or  benzine." 


A  Hei,oian  inventor  has  devised  an 
immense  lamp  such  as  has  probably 
never  been  seen  before.  The  lamp  is 
composed  of  H,(K(0  pieces.  It  is  t!  feet 
high,  and  measures  7.10  feet,  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  fed  with  lard  oil,  and  the 
consumption  is  said  to  be  very  small, 
its  light  being  so  powerful  that  one  may 
read  by  it  at  a  distance  of  600  feet. 

State  ok  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  \ 

Lucas  County.  j  **• 

Fhank  .T.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  )i;irlner  of  the-  llrm  of  K.  .T.  Cheney  &  Co., 
iloinjf  Imsiness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  tlial  said  firm  wiU  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  UUNORKU  1X)LLARS  for  each  and 
every  ease  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  he  cured  by  the 
use  of  HAi.r.'s  Catahhm  Citke. 

KKANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this^th  day  of  December,  A.  n.  1R8«. 

A.  W.  GLEASON, 

Xntary  Public. 

HaU"s  Catarrh  Cure  i.<i  tal<en  Internally  and  acts 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.   Send  tor  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  OO,,  Toledo,  O. 
•WSold  by  Druftgists,  75c. 


I  SBAIi.  I 


NevHclu  City,  C'al 


Tills  Ik  a  new  pi 
the  last  of  Jiiiic  I ; 
lU'W  pliiiii  for  t^eiiei 
pluiri  trrower  and  Hi 

Mu,  J.  T.  Bixii  E 
eerlaiiil.v  1h  one  ef  t 
1u  inake  up  a  tine  fr 
aM<l  will  la»l  from  t 
It  liaut-'s  well  on  1 1 
eonniiier  It  one  of  tl 
rllM-ns  It  been 


nni  orit-iii:ii.-cl  in  hnlli.i-  c  oinil.v.  »  Iiit>-  It  lias  frulu.|l  liii-  the  past  hI.x  .vi.ai».  anil  npenn 
im  the  only  propai;ator  of  thlK  new  rrnll  ami  have  no  hesitancy  in  reeotnnieniHiiit  thin 
al  i>laiillnt.'.  having  over  IIKIII  tveew  plaiiii'd.  Ke;ul  thi'  followliiK  letter  from  llie  larff>.Ri 
tipper  In  thi-  State; 

WlXTKKS,  CAI...  Oct.  !•>.  IW.'I. 

Tndur.  Cat.""  I  eonMliler  the  Callfornhi  Kud  Plinn  Ihe  leadinp  pltnn  In  the  State.  Il 
he  best  shIpperH  1  have.  It  Is  very  piolllie.  a  Hue  erower.  and  has  the  iiualltleH  thai  no 
nil  for  Kasleni  Hhlpinenl.    Il  is  extra  larife.  has  a  tx-antlfnl  color  when  nearly  hard. 

n  to  twenty  days  after  i)lekinB-.  It  Is  earlier  than  the  Peach  Plum  and  fully  as  large. 
.  tree  after  lliey  will  do  to  pick,  anil  still  remain  tirni  and  in  ).'0<H|  condition  lo  ship  I 
le  best  plums  on  I  he  Coast.  When  il  first  iH'ariim  to  ripen  it  lias  a  red  cheek,  but  as  It 
dam  ptti-ple.  leaniiot  speak  in  ir.o  hit-li  terms  of  iheralifomla  Ue<l  Plnm  ««  ./  »fti(ip<T.  ' 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  G.  W.  THISSBLU  SR. 

Sac  hamf.xto.  Sept.  h.  1894 

Mil.  .1.  T.  Uoci  K.  Tndof.  Cal.  ■  In  ;{nswer  lo  your  intiniry  n-u-aiillinr  \h>-  Califmiila  Keil  Plum,  we  wish 
lo  stale  that  from  e.xperii  ii<-e  wi- have  had  with  this  Plum  In  the  Kastevn  markets,  the  net  results  show 
that  II  Is  a  very  valuable  Plum  ,inci  we  lake  pU  asiire  In  recommending  same,  hellevimr  that  It  is  one  of 
Ihe  bi-st  shliipint'  atid  si  lllns.'  IMiiins  tti:ii  li.is  ev,  r  bi-t  ii  cllsc.overi'd  for  California  shippers."    Yours  tnilv. 

I'oltTKl!  HKoTHKRS  COMPANY.  p<'r  NATE  R.  SAI.SIllfHY.  Vlee-Pres. 

J/\/V\E:S    X.  BOGUE, 


Grenoble  or  Mayette  Walnut. 


The  mf)st  complete  collection  of  Walnuts  to  be 
found  anywhere  :>ia.S  varieties,  iueltidiuK  the 
Mayette  or  (irenoble.'  Franquette, '  rarlsleiine. 
Chalierte,  and  Vourey,  the  leading  innrkfl  wal- 
nuts of  France,  all  Hfst  iii<(<U.  khoikI  iitm-rulion 
seedling  trees,  the  only  class  of  seedlings  worth 

flantlng.  of  all  the  above-named  varieties,  besides 
•rn-parturleiin  and  Cluster.    .\lso  iiniflnl  trees. 


New  Varieties  of  Prunes ! 

"Clairac 
Mammoth" 
D'Ente! 

Or  Improved  French  Prune. 


Formerly  sit  .Marysville 


Averane  SlJie  (Curert), 

The  llnesl  and  largest  prune  ever  introduced 
i  into  this  State,  grading  (cured)  from  ail  to  ?£>  per 
pound;  splendid  lo  ship  East  as  a  plum.  This 
season  is  the  Urst  one  that  this  remarkable  prune 
has  been  put  on  the  market. 

Everything  else  in  the  nut  and  fruit  tree  line. 
»    CJeneral  Catalogue,  with  essay  on  Grafting  the 
Walnut,  and  how  to  redeem  by  grafting  large,  un- 
productive and  defective  walnut  trees,  with  cuts, 
10  cts.  per  copy. 

Supplement,  with  Price  List  for  the  season  of 
1894-9.S,  sent  free  on  application.  This  supplement 
contains  a  full  description  of  Ihe  "(Mairac  Mam- 
moth." 

FELIX  GILLET, 

Karren  Hill  Nursery. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY. 

Office  and  f  ireenhouses : 
Cor.  liaker  antl  Lombard  StH..  San  Francisco. 

Nursery  at  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 
(iKOWN  WITHOI'T  IKKI«;ATI«»N. 
Prune  au  I\l,vr<»l>olaii,  French.  German.  lUili^arian, 

Rolii'  lie  Sarirent,  riymaii,  Traifedy.  Fellenburp. 

St,  Calherincs  »H  and  *10  per  100 

.\p|>les,  leadli]).'  sorts  »H  and  HO  per  100 

Ai>rlct>tH,  the  tiest  varieties  flO  per  100 

.%linon<lH,  the  he.st  soft-shell  sorts,  fs  .iiid  fill  per  100 

Cherries,  .-iii  Mazzai<l  »10  :in<l  ,«!','  iier  IIXI 

Peaelies,  1i..m1  fri-e  and  ellne  varieties. fs  ,V:  *I0  per  10(1 

Pears,  Itanli  lt  and  other  sorts  110  and  #1'.' per  100 

Koses,  two-year-old.  field  trrown,  newest  and 

best  old  varieties  2ne  e.ach.  lis  per  100 

Moiitere.v  Cypress,  Rliie  :ind  K»,d  IJum.  in 

boxi.s.  transplanted.. fl.M  >  100.  fifl  lo  f  12..'i0  1»  1000 
Palm  ('aliforiiia.  .Tapan  .'tiid  Austi-allan  Fat]  P.'ilm. 
Phoeni.x  (Date  Paltn).  Drac.'enas.  and  a  Iar;,'e  .-issort- 
inenl  of  evergreen  trees,  deciduous  tre^.s  and  shrub- 
bery. Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis.  Camellias.  Rhodo- 
dendron. Fuchsias,  at  low  prices.  F.  LUDKMANN. 

THE  FINKHT  STOCK  OF 

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 
Id  the  State,  at  the  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

One  and  two-year-old  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 
the  finest  and  thriftiest  stock  ever  grown  any- 
where, and  all  the  best  varieties,  also  Pomolo 
(Grape  Fruit),  and  the  Japanese  Red  Dancy  Tan- 
gerine Orange;  also  the  best  deciduous  trees. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  the  Wonderful 
Everbearing  and  other  fine  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries. Nothing  but  the  best  of  all  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Nuts.  Don't  fall  to  write  for  prices  to 
flKWITT  •  COBSON,  Pro'pn,  Pnnadena,  Cal. 


n  i>OK.  .SCTTKK  COUNTY.  CAL, 


INCORl'OKATKl)  ISH4 


.VKI  ACRK.S 


Calif ornia  Nursery  Company, 

NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc, 


SPECIALTY: — All  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "  True  "  Spanish  Queen.  Rubra.  Ref alls,  Etc. 


Write  us  for  new  (  atalogneK  ami  Estimates.     Prices  lo  suit  the  times 

JOHN  ROCK,     :::::::  Hanager. 


CENTRAL 


ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FROTT  TREES. 


NURSERY 


GOOD,  THRIFTY  STOCK,  FREE  FROM  ROOT 
KHOT  AND  IHSECT  PESTS. 


COMPANY. 


M.  VAN  GELDER.  PROPRIETOR. 

(Successor  to  Van  Uelder  &  Wyltc.) 


Write  for  prices  <>n  large  hikI  hiiihII  orders. 


:KSTABI>ISHKD  18M 


^L,^ fWy  Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
Lvlw'lV  Lvll  I     fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 


Nursery. 


Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stocli  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


Stockton 


California. 


ESTABLISHED  1863. 


TH05.  MEHERIN, 


INURSERVm/XP^   AIND  SEEDS/V\/\ IN. 

ACiUNT  KOK  THK  CALIHORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Larfre  and  Complete  stock  of  Fruit  and  ( ii  riameulal  Tn  es  aud  I'lanis,  at  prices  lo  suit  the  limes. 


GRASS,  CLOVBK,  VEUETABI.K,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  applicalioii.  Pl(;a.se  mention  this  paper. 

THOS,  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0,  Box  2059),  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Rock  Bottom  Prices. 


ORANGE  TREE5ir 

To  close  out  a  special  lol  of  three-year  liuds  of  Med.  Sweets  (HTe  year  roots),  finely 
hranched,  4x6  feet,  we  offer  them  al  »a5  the  haiidr«rl. 

Write  us  if  you  want  Med.  Sweets  or  Wash.  Navels:  we  can  give  you  lower  prices 
for  Kood  trees  than  any  one. 

Cal.  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  Laurustinus,  Dracaena  Indivisa,  Roses, 

Tnberoses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  Northern  and  Central  California  where  we  are 

not  represented 


Address 


ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Fbaser,  Propr 
Km-'nn,  Ml'iB.'i,  Manaper 


I'KNRVN,  ri,ACKR  rOI'NTV,  I  A  I, 


February  9,  1896. 


91 


Actual  s\2^ 

COPYRiCHTtO- 


THE  CALIFORNIA' 

Mammoth  New  Violet 

FLORAL  WONDER  OF  THE  CENTURY 

Blooms  cover  a  Silver  Dollar.      Stems  12  to  14  inches  long.      Color— clear  Violet-Purple. 

We  gave  the  Violet  its  glorious  name-"  THE  CALIFORNIA."  We  alone  have  supplied  the  market  with  Its  blooms 

And  we  now  offer  the  PLANTS  for  sale. 

PRICES— One,  20  cents;  Six,  85  cents;  Dozen,  $1.50;  Hundred,  $7.50 

Plants  vif/orous  und  entirely  free  from  Disease.  Our  new  handsomely  illustrated  General  Catalogue  for  1895,  now  ready,  and  mailed  free, 

SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  COMPANY,  427-9  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON,  MAMMOTH  NEW  violet. 


RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR    S  F»  E:  C I L- T  V . 

The  aiosl  t'oinplete  Assortmenl  of  Generiil  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  llie  PaciHc  C'oasl. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

49"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  tlie  best.  Cluitranieed  lu  be  Ueiillliv  iitui  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  foi  i..'rtlttlonue  aud  Prices.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blg^g^s,  Butte  CZount-y ,  Oal.  * 


FOUNDED  IS65. 


a  "5  /ACRES. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DF.CIDUOUS,   ORNAMENTAL    AND    SHADE    TREES,    SHALL    FRUIT5,  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  olTeriut;  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  llie  Hui'sl  lierrii's  ever  produced. 
None  can  equal  il.    Kirst  introduced  and  offered  for  sale  at  this  nur.srry 


■Seuil  foi-  catalofTue.  coloml  plate  and  circular. 

JAHES  WATERS, 


W.\l>tON\  JLLK 


<  AI.II'OKM.A. 


K  111  i\\  II 
Kvoiy  v\  licie. 
Sold  K vcrywherc. 
( Vn  iwii    K  vCT\  <\  here. 

fiRRY^  Leeds' 


Ask  V. 


ir  Ici 


t-iid  for 


Kefi*>'M  Seed  .\tiiiiiiil  lor  I  S9.'5. 

In\'Miuubli*toi(ll  phtiiiersaiul  lo\'ers 
ol  Fine  VeijclaliU  s  and  Bfiilitiful/ 
l'lo\ver>i     Write  loi  it  — Free. 
II.  M.  KKKKV  .V  »■«. 
l>('troil,  .Ulc'll. 


XREES 


A  FINE  ASSORTMENT, 
best   varieties,   free  from 

 AND-  pests  of  any  kind.  PrnnuH 

«zi  I     r«  1VI  nn  Blug,  RogtraTer 

I  O  Hiul  Murdfirh  Chfrrles; 
Klitok  CaliforiilH  l''l|>:8:  Kic-e  Soft  Shell  and 
other  AIniouilN:  .American  Sweet  (•hestuuts; 
Pr»Bp«rturleiis  Walnut-*.  Hardy  moiint.iln  grown 
Orftnije  Trees.  Our  oranfres  have  stood  22  degrees 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawlierry,  | 
the  best  berrv  for  home  use  or  market.  Address  i 
C  M.  SILVA  «  SOX,  I.lneoln,  Placer  Tonnty, 
<;allfornl:« 

BLUE  GUmS! 
/Vlonterey    Cypress ! 

IN  LOTS  TO  SI' IT. 

Write  for  Prices. 

Delivered  on  wharf  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  W.  A.  T.  STRATTON, 
Seedsman  &  Florist,       -       -       Petaluma,  Cal, 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
XREES. 

Klrst-Class  Trees  al  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE, 
Our  Speclnltlem  Seed  Corn.  Tree  Seeds.  Onion 
Seeds  and  Sets.  Alfalfa,  Sacaline.  I,athyru»,  Sil- 
Te3trl3.  Sandvetches,  Spurt  y.  Kalllr,  and  Jerusaleiu 
Com.  and  other  new  loraue  plant-,  for  dry  r.ud  arid 
countries.  STKW  CA.TALOOUE  MAILEIk 
FBEE  ON  APPI.It'ATlOX. 

F.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,     Lawrence,  Kansas. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 

C  U  T  H  B  E^i^'RAStMi  E  R  R  Y . 

Best  Market  Berry  known:  lartre.  liriii  and  lus- 
cious. staiKis  travel  linel.v.  bears  itnmensel.v,  and 
has  two  crops  a  year:  .'lO  cents  per  dozen;  $3  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Hooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, etc.,  of  the  tiuest  imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  application    I..  11,  McCAXN.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

Cheap  Fruit  Trees! 

APPLE  SEKDLINGS,  home  grown,  trausiUant- 
ing  sizes,  Nos.  :;  and  .'1. 

Also  large  stock  of  FRENCH  PRUNKS,  PKAR 
and  CHKRRY  TREES.    Writ.' for  prices. 

ROBERT  P.  EACHUS, 

Oak  Mound  Nursery.        Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal, 


I89S  Floral  Wonder. 

THE  CAL^IF'ORNIA. 

Innneiisi'  in  size;  stem  li  inches  long.    Intensely  fragrant, 
f'olor  Pure  Violet  Purple. 

A  ^TPRT  INP  NrtVPT  TV    i'^'  "''^^  captured  the  san  francisco  market. 

"  ^  *  l-lVLlll  VJ  11 W  Y  L^L,  II,  Last  year  a  few  thousand  flowers  were  offered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  they  were  sold  for  TEN  TIMES  THE  PRICE  of  Marie  Louise  and  Russian. 

Plant  vigorous  and  absolutely  free  from  disease.  Does  not  fade  out.  Last  season  several  hun- 
dred flowers  were  picked  from  a  single  plant. 

Prlee  of  Plants  on  .Application,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  .Seeds,  Plants  and  Kruii  Trees 
mailed  free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 


411-4lr>  SANSO.>IK  STRKET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 


CALIF^ORINI  A. 


Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES 
CITRUS  TREES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


«nsSH^&>-  «  DDF*  ESS  ^^^S""*"^ 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ, 


MANAGER 


35  Packaj^es 
I  EARLIEST 
!  VEGETABLE 

SEEDS, 
'  Postpaid,  $1.00. 


YOTT 


often  Hvetl  •.••Miie  up  poor  and  sickly,  without 

fit'iil  ^  ltitllt>  lo  prodiK  i-  H  crop—tliat  WUH  uit  object 
lesHoii  tliut  |toi>r  NCftlA  pruiliicf  |i(»oi*  (.'ro|>H~}>lit  when  yuu 
plniit  ShIzit**  Xortliern  lilrowii  ^ee*!-*.  4'«r  ciiriU'ii  or  rariii,  iUi-  ■ct-iie  cliuiieeM 
u>  H'hy  iiiuiclc.  liiHteud  of  |>oor  yieliid  y  on  fit  uiice  cot  ron«liiu'  t  ropo.  cr<ipB 
titut  will  icltnlden  your  heart  iiiid  till  >  our  iiiirNe.  for  >uIzerV  .'^eedn  are  full 
of  life  fill!  ofvlipur,  full  of  produeliiir  qualltle-. 

n'^oo  roil  A  m;\v  na  vii:. 

Tliat  Im  the  Mil  III  we  pay  for  a  new  iiaiiK' for  our  new  Oat.  Il  !•*  tiM- lereul- 
cnI  OjiI  of  the  eentury.   Sow  thl«  oat  and  v  on  eiire  liar»l  tiinex.  >ee  i'utaloi£Ue. 

TIlK.UENDOrs   .KIMX  K.s  Ol' 

Karley,  Corn,  Oat<4t  PeuH,  Wheatt  Fodder  I'latilo.  i*<i|ii|iie<t.  4;ranHeM  and 
<  I«ver«,  III  f«et,  our  furiii  xccd  lUt  In.  the  iiio-it  ei»iuplete  oHei'C4l  In  .Vmei'leii. 

s  i»  u  :  M  u  I  >  V I :  < ;  K  T  A  B I .  I ;  s . 

I.ariee  ncleetloiiM.  many  Kpleiidfd  moi-Im.    Kvcrylhlni;  rhrap.    Ouhm  Svvt\ 
j  al         per  Ih;   .Sr>  pktfH.   EurlieMt  V  Ct;etableM,   oaly  ><(  1 .   poMipnIil;    10  pUtn. 
t  lower  Seed,  25c.    1 .0(M»,(MMI  lltmen.  l*lanUund  Sinull  Ti  nMo.  hardy  ii<«  OuUm 
Send  'iv,  for  Market  iiHrdener'w  Wholesale  LI-*!;  or  »i  nd  .'»e.  f^r  .Maui- 
iiioth  Seed  and  Plant  Itook,  14  4  pai£i;n.  or  mend  I Oe.  for  >  eed   UooL  und 
,  naraplc  above  #S00  OaU.  ' 


J2HNA.SALZER  SEEDC?  LftCROSSE.WilS. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  l\l)tiiual  of   Methods   whi<-li   have  Vielde<l 
tJreatest  Snceess;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  A<lai>ted  to  the  Dilterent 
niKtrlcts  of  the  State. 

Practical.  Kxi)llclt.  Coinprehenslve.  Embodying 
h  e  experience  ;ind  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful t'l-owers.  aiKl  constituting  a  trustworlh.v  guide 
by  which  the'  inexperienced  ma.v  successfull,y  pro- 
duo'  the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  EnwAUi) 
J.  WiCKSO.N,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  fdcijtc  Uurul  frfxii,  9au  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

LaT{jt  UctaviK  5b9  panen,  .fully  LIIUHtratfd,  priff,  93.00. 
postpaid. 

FOK  SALK  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

320  Market  Street,  San  Praacljeo,  Cal. 


50cTrial  Sets  Plants  and  Fruits. 


Ity  mull  |M».(i>iii<l.  «iile  ari  lval  and  «iitl. faction  Buaraiiteed.  Order 

by  the  letters  :nul  thr  ni.uilicrs  from  i  lii.s  advert  isement  NO  W,  as  these  are  Inlro 
ductorysets  nul  in  .  :n;ii..L;uc,  an  Kleitaiit  Annual  of  1««  ftUKeii,  which  will 
be  sent  tree  with  tlrst  c.nlrr.  If  none  of  these  sets  suit  you  and  you  want  anything 
luourllne  s.'.id  lor  <  .VT.VI.O«iUE  FKKK,  About  "O^lx'SfJ"  ^e'^"'.^*"  to 
TK«ETAllI.i;  and  FI-OWER  SEEI>S.  70  to  rtAATS  and  the 
balance  lo  the  CKE.VM  OF  THE  FRUITS. 


..Vli' 


Set  B  -lt;|)kts.  choice  Veeelablf  Si-ed-.l.;  s  ts 

"  E— 21)  pkls.  choice  Flower  .See<l», -JO  ^oris.  .."Jii' 

••   V—2  Klegant  PaImN  .'i(lc 

"  .1—10  Sorts  lively  Everbloonilnn  Kowex.  ..'jliir 

"  G— 10  Prize  Chr.vMantheniuniB,  lOsorts  .Vic 

"    H— 4  Superb  Ffench  i'Jinna**,  4  sons  .'itlc 

"   K— in  Showy  OeranlnniN.  Ill  sorts  ,'illc 

••  I..-:i0Klne  Olaillolt  Flowei  ini;  Bm11>«.,.,.'^Ic 

"  N— 10 Tul>er»«e«.  Doiitde  Flowering  Size. .. Vic 

••   O— 10  Flowei'lnic  Plantu,  lOsorts  :illc 

"  P—«  Hardy  Oi-nanlenlal  ShrubN,  li  sorts.  ..Vic 

■■   Q— fl  Hardy  Cllmbliiif  Vlnp«,  llsorf!  .Vic 

Onc-hiil*'  .-ach  ol  aiiv  two  sets  .VI,'..  any  ;t  sets  $1.'>.">, .'.  sets  »"2.(XI. 

EVERYTHING  OF  THE  BEST  FOR  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN, 
GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY.  MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

4l3t  VEAR.  I,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  160  Palnesvllle,  0« 


FRUIT  TREES.  Etc.-Mull  Size. 

Set  lo:t-,S  Peach,  4  sorts  50c 

•    lOl-S  Apple,  4  sorts  50o 

••   10S-'2  Peai-,  2  Cherry  50c 

"  10«— 6  OrappN,  a  sorts  SQc 

"   lor-8  Orape«.  all  Concords  50c 

"  loa— 4  Goo«eberrleii,  4  .sorts  50c  5 

"   1«»-10  OurrantN,  H  sorts  50c  } 

••    110-:i0  Raxpheri-teN,  5  sorts  50c  } 

"    111— f)0  Sli'awberrle«,  5  sorts  50c  I 

"  lia— 1  e.'vch  .lapan  Chentnut  <fc  Wolnat.oOc  I 
"    11:1—20  Blackberrlea,  4  sorts  50c  ( 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

—About  $5000  worth  of  salmon  is  shipped 
East  daily  from  Washington  State. 

—The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  an- 
nounces a  radical  reduction  in  passenger  rates 
from  Seattle  and  Tacnma  to  Alaskan  points. 
Pirst-class  fare  is  cut  from  >i.5:i  to  *:iO,  and 
second  class  iOO  to  $10. 

—Robert  Cbabot,  who  recently  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  swamp  at  Long  Beach,  Wash., 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  cranberry  cul- 
ture, has  contracted  for  -tsQ  acri-s  more,  with 
the  intention  of  still  further  broadening  out 
in  the  industry. 

—Under  the  income  tax  law  an  unmarried 
woman  with  an  estate  worth  *.50i)0  a  year  will 
be  allowed  the  exemption  of  S4000,  but  il  she 
marries  she  will  have  to  pay  the  income  ax 
on  all,  which  is  equivalent  to  taxing  her  *so  a 
year  for  getting  married. 

—There  is  a  proixisition  on  hand  to  let  the 
State  printing  to  the  lowest  bidder  During 
the  past  two  veais  the  printing  bills  footed 
up  $'il!1,r,.50.37,  and  a  San  Francisco  publishing 
house  has  made  an  offer  to  do  the  same  work 
for  the  next  two  years  for  $50,000. 

—During  04  there  were  shipijed  by  cargo 
fromTacoma,  Wash.,  .V.,0i;8,(XM)  feet  of  lumber, 
a  decrease  of  7,000.000  feet  compared  to  '9a. 
Of  the  above  this  city  took  1(;,>I5'.2,000  feet, 
San  Pedro,  Iti.WT.OOO  feet.  The  valuation  of 
the  lumber  shipped  was  about  S570,(K)O. 

—A  cable  fortv  miles  in  length  is  being  run 
through  the  snowsheds  in  the  Sierras,  for  the 
use  of  the  telegraph  service.  It  will  be  an 
improvement  over  the  old  system  of  stringing 
the  wires  on  poles.  Nothing  short  of  a  land- 
slide will  interfere  with  orcause  a  break  in  it. 

-Mexican  cattle  sell  at  $5  to  *12  a  head, 
Mexican  money,  or  $-2..50  to  a  head,  Amer- 
ican money.  All  the  cattle  a  man  wants  may 
be  obtained  for  $3  a  head,  American  money. 
Sonora  cattle  are  on  the  market  in  abundance 
and  are  liable  to  stay  there,  says  the  Border 
ViiU'tli. 

—Horses  are  as  cheap  in  Oregon  as  in  this 
State  just  now.  A  herd  of  H(K)  head,  just  off 
the  range,  was  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $5 
each,  recently,  and  a  few  days  ago,  at  a  sale 
of  fine  stock  near  Portland,  a  splendid 
matched  team  of  sorrel  mares  were  sold  for 
$40  and  a  big  bay  horse  brought  only 
«f22.50.  Half  a  dozen  years  ago  such  horses 
would  have  sold  readily  for  .*;100  to  Sl.50  each. 

—The  valuation  of  foreign  exports  at  Port 
Townsend  lust  month  was  *i;«l,.501,  and  that 
of  imports  «124,;u:i.  The  customs  receipts 
from  all  sources  were  ?!1I1,S'.I0.45.  The  value 
of  goods  from  British  Columbia  and  Oriental 
countries  passing  through  the  district  in  bond 
and  destined  to  Eastern  cities  was?i.")22,:i;i5.i;i, 
of  which  amount  goods,  consisting  princiiuilly 
of  tea,  to  the  value  of  iM2;i,'.»70.:C>  were  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty. 

—The  big  American  ship  Kenilworth  from 
Honolulu  takes  the  first  cargo  of  Hawaiian 
.sugar  ever  sent  direct  from  the  islands  to 
New  York.  She  tan  carry  3200  tons  of  sugar. 
The  California  Sugar  Company  conducts  this 
new  enterpri.se.  It  has  arranged  to  ship  two- 
thirds  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  it  will  be  refined,  and  the  re- 
maining thii'd  to  New  York.  As  one-third  of 
the  Hawaiian  crop  is  estimated  at  30,000  tons, 
this  will  load  ten  of  the  largest  American 
clipper  ships. 


Theory  of  the  Tides. 


No  theory  of  the  tides  has  been  olfer- 
ed  which  gives  entire  satisfaction  to 
all  scientists,  but  the  one  generally  ac- 
cepted is  this;  The  moon,  acting  alone, 
would  not  only  raise  a  wave  on  the  side 
of  the  earth  nearest  to  it,  by  gravita- 
tion, but  would  also  draw  the  earth 
itself  far  enough  out  of  its  course  to 
leave  behind  some  of  the  water  on  the 
further  side:  which  water  would  then 
be  raised  relatively  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face, and  constitute  the  second  tidal 
wave.  The  sun  alone  would  act  sim- 
ilarly, although  its  tide-raising  effect  is 
only  about  two-fifths  that  of  the  moon. 
At  new  moon  the  sun  and  nidnn  pull 
together  and  give  higher  tides  than  at 
the  first  and  third  ijuarters,  when  the 
sun  draws  its  right  angles  to  He  line 
of  themoon's  attraction  At  full  moon, 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  earth  from  the  moon,  virtually  the 
same  effect  is  observed  as  at  new  moon. 
The  outer  of  the  solid  earth  would  not 
at  that  time  be  shifted  to  one  side,  but 
the  double  tide-raising  actian  of  the 
sun  would  again  be  super-imposed  on 
that  of  the  moon  and  <^ive  tides  on  op- 
posite sides  as  high  as  those  a  fortnight 
before. 

An  Engmsh  p.at'er  contrasts  the 
cost  of  a  steamer  of  H.'iOO  tons  ca- 
pacity built  on  the  Clyde  in  December, 
1889,  with  the  cost  "at  which  such  a 
boat  may  be  purchased  from  the  same 
builders  at  the  present  time.  The 
former  price  was  $l'uJi()()  against 
$107,500  at  present.  Machinery  is  the 
same  in  Ixith  cases — triple  expansion, 
22,  .35  and  5i>  inches  by  39  inches  stroke. 


"  Plums  —  tell  your  people  to  grow  the  best 
plums:  they  will  always  find  a  good  market." 

So  said  several  of  the  largest  handlers  of  fruits 
m  Chicago  when  the  question  was  asked  them  re- 
cently, "  What  is  the  most  profitable  fruit  to  plant 
now  y  " 


now 
CIvman 


Hurbank.  Mikado.  Normand. 
Satsumu.  Tragedy.  Kelsey.  Diamond. 
Grand  Duke.  Simon.        Ickworth.  Pond. 


These  are  the  best.  Write  for  prices,  which  will 
be  made  very  low. 

Also,  alninit)  everything  else  in  the  Fruit  and 
Nut  Tree  line    Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 

LEONARD  COATES. 

Nh|>!i  \  aUcy  NiirserieH. 


N.VPA.  CAL. 


YROBOLAN  JMuRSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

Crouuers    of    all    thie  Leading; 
Varieties  of  R'rtJit  Trees. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards, 

Aliimeda  County.  Cal. 

SANTA  ROSA 
NURSERIES. 

Large  Stock  of  Unirrigated  Trees 

nn  whole  Seedling  Roots,  warranted  free 
from  scale  and  root  knot.  Prices  low. 
Cherries,  Qrapes,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees 
very  low.  All  leading  varieties. 
Also,  WONDERFUL  TENNANT  PRUNE; 
Normand,  Abundance,  Willard  and  Simoni 
Plums;  Bungoumc  Japan  Apricots..  Early 
Hearing  Apples,  and  Karliest  Yellow 
Poaches. 

New  Price  List  Free. 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

R  O  R    S  /\  L  E  ! 

50,000^ 


French  and  Robe  de  Sargent 

PRUNE  TREES, 

AT  «  <'Ts.  k.%c;h.or  »i>o  i'er  thousand. 
F.  N.  WOODS, 


itox  r,:i~, 


Simla  Clara,  C'al 


E.  J.  Bo\A/e^n, 

SEED  HERCMANT. 

Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds". — -Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortmeni. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 


lOO.OOO 

01i\/e^  Tree^s, 

Mission  and  Nevadillo, 

Three-Year-Old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  PRICKS. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  H.  KUHZ,  Sacramento. 

Mission,  .1  years  to  6  feet. 

Mission,  a  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  2  years   2  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  -i  and  3  years  4  to  8  feet. 

Picholine,  a  years   3  to  3  feet. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSKRY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

l-lo\A/lancl  Bros., 

POMONA.  CAL. 

Olive  Trees! 

FOR  SALK  AT  BEDROCK  PRICKS.  VVn  are 
again  in  tlit;  market  with  clean,  healthy  stock, 
grown  entirely  without  irrigation. 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 

CANADA  NIIRSKRY,     Ri:D\VO(JI)  CITY,  CAL 

01i\/^  Treves 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,  I.o»  AnRelex  Co.,  Cal. 

ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  Tii^"  ^^^^^^f^, 

Loiiislim.i,  Mo.,  for  free  s^iinple  copy  tellliip  .ilioul  It. 
A  practical  Frutt  and  Farm  paper,  publlslifil  by 
St.Tik  Bros..  4<tf  »  year;  circulation,  4tiU.liUI)  copies. 
The  •  Creiini  of  the  Cream  "—gives  the  hiiHy  Fnilt 
Grower  or  Fanner,  who  b.'isn't  the  llnieor  tliu  money 
to  buy  and  re.ad  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  Is  liest 
front  tliein  all,  what  he  wants  tii  kiif»w. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAQO  SAN  PRANCfSCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  lirst  sent  from  the  factory,  A  HAROAIN. 
Indicated  power,  HD-horse;  Cylinders,  Hx8:  Wheels, 
K  ft.  higli,  an  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  1(1  tons. 
Price  when  new,  *1,S(X). 

HOOKER  &  CO.. 

I  *i  aixl    IK   Driiiiiiii  Sir*'#'t.  Shi»  KrHiM'iHr<». 


Business  College. 

24  I'ogt  Street.      .      -      -      San  Kranrlsco. 

FOR  SEVKNTV-FIVE  DOLLARS 

ThlsC'oilcpp  Instruets  in  Slmrilruiid  Type- VVrllinfr, 
Boolikeepin),'.  Teleirraphy.  Peninansliip,  Uniwliig, 
all  the  Enprlish  branches,  and  evcrythiiitf  pertaining 
to  busincHS.  for  full  six  monllm.  We  h.ire  sixteen 
te:icherH  aiMl  (rive  iiidivldu.'il  Inslrnction  to  all  our 


SD3.rk'  S     Mammoth   a  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

^  ^        X'*.**.AAXAAX  V  1.**.     Has  been  emabllHhed  under  a  ihi.ruiit'hly  (MialHieil 


AND  ROYAL  APRICOTS  aDd  PRUNES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Timea. 


Befoic  purchashlng  elsewhere  wrile  

Tt.  B.  SMITH  Ventura.  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

Orange  Trees! 

ONE  THOUSAND  THREE- YEAR  OLD  SEED- 
LINGS. Florida  Sour  stock;  must  be  sold. 
Strongly  Rrowu;  warranted  free  from  scale.  No 
roasonal'le  offer  ri  fused.    Write  for  piirticulars. 

I.  B.  LACY, 

East  Oaklanil  I'.  «>.  Alameda  roilnry.  Cal. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON    .,  Pomona.  Cal. 


Has  been  eMtablished  under  a  iht»ruu;.'hly  (ptaliried 
instructor.  Tht;  course  Is  Ihoroiijfhly  pi'a<'tical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

DEALERS  IN 

R/VPER, 

SI2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
IILAKE.  McFALL  &  CO   


.  Los  Anfreles 
Portland.  Of 


iroillI.K 
Brfef  li-Loadfrl 

S5.00. 
RIFLES  Jl. -5 
WATCHES 


BUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

.Ml  Klnln  c  .L'-tff-r  t).k>n  t\a^ 

POWELL  A  CLEMENT  CO. 

'll>llSI..CIl>tll,>3tl.O. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  IS.I8  ORUUH  STREET.  &F. 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us, 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO 

WOOL.  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ifi  General  Commission.  Merchants,  4) 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest 

Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 

 Maiiiifaeturers  of  

Triple  AetInK  I'uiiipM.  CVntrifuRal  Fiini|m, 
Steam  ruiiipH.  I)*'ep-Well  l*umpi4, 
WInil  Mills,  llorxp  t'oners.  Wine  .Machinery. 


Link- iti'lt  Klevators  and  •"'onveyorH. 

I.lnk-Clmin  and  Sprocket  Whenli. 

Si  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 

METAL 
WHEEL 

for  youp 

WAGONS. 

Any  j-r»n  wart  20 
to  56  in  b:j<h.  TiroH  I 
CO  S  in  wide  -bubs  to 
-:t  «".v  nxle  Wavi'rt 
.  i>»t  til  my  times  in 
.  Mapon  bftve  m-t 
if  low  wheels  to  ti* 
'oarwa^on  forlv  nlrnu 

fodder,  manure, 
i'>(rB,  ic.  No  rcecttinff  nf 
tirofl  OatPs  free  Addrffs 
GMP1RK  MFG.  CO 

(iulncy.  111 


GRUB  STUMP 

MACHINB. 


Malces  a  clean  sweep  of  Two  AcrrH  at  n.tttlnK.  A 
man.  a  Ixiv  ami  a  hor^e  can  oi  e'ateit.  «■>  llf»Tjr 
«ii«ln«  or  roils  to  handle  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the 
lli-^tyear  will  pav  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  cant  for 
lllusfiated  Catalotrne.  ^.^vinEprlee,  terms,  testlmon 
laN.aN  i  liilllnfonnallnn  f.inrcminK  our  Iron  Ulsnt 
«rub  onit  xtump  Maehine.  Two  Hon>e  llawkeye  and 
olluM  appliani  e*  forclearhilj  tlnilxrland  Addiess 
■ItXK  .H.txrrAfTtRIMl  CO.,  «<1  Sth  81.  ,  loanoulli.  III 

Sunnv>1<lc»hellnn€l  p-.ny  Form.  For  enfalogiie  ad 
dres' Milne  llro^  m  iil"  >  om<  e  and  nOmlM  r.  Brrrd- 
cm  ol^  Pure  shellniid  r»nU'«. 


A  Remarkable  Record. 

Ttis  nine  years  siiu  e  the  lirst  l';ice  Wire 
fenre  was  made  and  only  six  years  slm-e  the 
Company  was  organized,  yet  It  has  led  in  the 
rai'o  almost  from  the  start  until  now  It  Is 
ml  lew  of  Pace  to  rodH  of  oilier  kinds.  The 
secret  of  tlils  success  Is  rlaMCiclly.  Rigid 
fences  run't  bo  depended  on  and  the  whole 
trade  is  coming  our  way.  M  K.illn)ads  and 
whole  Stiites  foil  cf  fiiVmers  are  now  usfng 
llie  Pairo.  CMliilnsno  free, 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  6, 1895. 

FLOUR — Fair  local  trade,  with  moderate  ship- 
ping imivury.  Wequote:  Net  cashpricesfor Family 
Extras,  $.3  'iOCn'R  50  f,  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  30@ 
$3  40;  Superfine,  $2(5.2  25  TS  bbl. 

WHEAT— Activity  is  still  a  lacking  feature  of 
the  situation.  Two  vessels  cleared  Monday  with 
full  cargoes  for  Great  Britain,  being  the  first 
shipment  in  that  direction  since  the  24th  of  last 
month.  The  quantity  of  stock  offering  is  still 
somewhat  small,  though  quite  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  exporters.  Prices  are  steady,  but 
not  strong.  No.  1  shipping  is  quotable  at  KlJ^c, 
with  82Hc  obtainable  for  choice  products.  Millers 
still  take  suitable  oflerings  at  the  old  range,  say 
87Hcto92He-  Walla  Walla  Wheat  comes  in  for 
some  attention  at  about  75c  for  fair  average  qual- 
ity, 77H@80c  for  bluestem  and  67!4c  tor  damp. 

BARLEY— Business  of  late  has  been  so  .small 
and  slow  that  the  sample  market  has  been  almost 
lifeless,  while  prices  have  inclined  against  sellers. 
In  the  speculative  market  there  has  been  no  pro- 
nounced activity,  and  the  situation  generally  has 
partaken  of  unsatisfactory  character.  Yesterday, 
however,  there  was  a  little  better  business  in  the 
Call  Board,  with  firmer  tone  to  prices.  Possibly 
the  market  may  pick  up  and  some  improvement 
develop  in  both  business  and  values.  Prospects 
for  the  new  crop  are  said  to  be  all  that  could  be 
desired  but  many  contingencies  can  arise  between 
now  and  harvest  time.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair 
to  good,  7.5@.76V4'c;  choice,  77!/2C;  Brewing,  85@90c 
IS  ctl. 

OATS— Trading  is  not  as  brisk  as  most  holders 
would  desire.  The  market  continues  to  show 
healthy  tone,  however,  as  receipts  are  not  of  par- 
ticularly large  proportions.  We  quote:  Milling, 
SI  02'Am  15;  Surprise,  $1  05@1  15;  fancy  feed,  $1(3), 
I  05;  good  to  choice.  95c@*l ;  fair  to  good.  fl0^fl5c; 
poor  to  fair,  82H("87!/2C;  Black.  $1  30;  Red, 

$1  05(8'$!  17Vj;  Gray,  92H@97'/2C  ^  ctl. 

CORN— No  large  stocks  on  hand.  The  demand 
is  light  and  promptly  satisfied.  Sales  of  White 
were  made  to-dav  as  low  as  $1  H'/j.  being  more  or 
less  damp.  Sound  goods  are  held  higher.  Large 
Yellow,  $1  22V!<3'i  25;  small  Yellow,  $1  22H@1  25; 
While.  $1  22i4f?'l  25  1?  ctl. 

RYE- Is  very  dull.  Quotable  at  87i4(a)92Hc  ^Potl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  80@90c  *  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $26  50(327  1^  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $26  to  $26 .50 
fi  ton;  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  3®3ViC  ^  lb. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  ^  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Scarce  and  nomi- 
nal. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $17  60@I9  f,  ton. 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $12@13  50  ^  ton. 
GROUND    BARLEY— Quotable    at    $17  50(g)18 
1f»  ton. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-lh  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-lb 
bags,  $11  50. 

VARIOUS  —  We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3Hc: 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4H®^o\ 
Oat  Groats,  .5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3;4c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  4M®4?4c  lb. 

HAY— The  market  is  becoming  better  stocked. 
Nearly  500  tons  came  in  yesterday.  Prices  have  a 
declining  tendency,  and  sales  at  top  figures  are 
only  possible  when  the  offering  is  strictly 
choice.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  f(  ton 
less  than  rope-bound  Hay.  Following  are 
the  wholesale  city  prices  tor  rope- bound  Hay: 
Wheat,  $90,12;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8.50(11,11;  Oat, 
$9(311;  Alfalfa,  $8(3)10;  Barley,  $8(3)10;  Clover, 
$9(3)10:  compressed,  $8  M@M  \  Stock,  $8@10  %«  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70@80c  *  bale. 

BEANS— There  has  been  no  change  in  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  market  for  a  week.  Trade 
is  slow  and  the  situation  lacks  vim.  Choice 
Whites  are  held  with  steadiness,  "while  defective 
stock  sells  at  irregular  figures.  Colored  de- 
scriptions are  weak,  being  more  or  less  ne,glected. 
We  quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $1  75(a>l  90;  Butter, 
$1  75(31  80  tor  small  and  $2(ffi2  25  tor  large; 
Pink,  $1  10(3)1  .35;  Bed,  $1  60(3)1  65;  Lima,  $4  iQ® 
4  25;  Pea,  $2  25@2  50;  Small  White,  $2  25(g2  55; 
Large  White,  $2  10(a)$2  30;  Blackeye,  $2  7.5@3;  Red 
Kidney,  $2  75(a3;  Horse,  $1  60@1  70^  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  25@,1  50; 
Nlles,  $1  I0@1  25 -#  ctl. 

H  SEEDS— Trade  of  light  order.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Mustard,  Brown,  $1  50(a)l  75;  Yel- 
low, $2  35@2  45;  Trieste,  $2  15@2  25;  Canary,  3® 
4c;  Hemp,  3%@4Mc;  Rape,  1 5^(5)2^0 ;  Timothy,  5Vi 
@6'/2C;  Alfalfa,  7i4@7V'jC  ft>;  Flax,  $2  25@2  50  %4 
ctl. 

POTATOES— New  descriptions  are  in  lighter  re- 
ceipt at  steadier  prices.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Volunteer  New  Potatoes,  l',^(&,2c  tb;  Early  Rose, 
40(a45c;  River  Reds.  eO(a'30c;  Burbanks,  30(ai,40c; 
Oregon  Burbanks,  40CS80c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75c 
(a)$l;  Sweets.  75c@$l  25  for  Rivers  and  $1  a5@l  75 
fi  ctl  for  choice  stock. 

ONIONS— Fancy  stock  sold  at  a  further  advance 
yesterday.  Quotable  at  85c(s'$l  10  f.  ctl. 

VEGETABLES— Receipts  are  quite  light.  Ar- 
rivals yesterday  were  7  bxs  Asparagus  and  19  bxs 
Rhubarb.  Consignments  of  Cucumbers  from  San 
Rafael  are  unsalable,  being  very  small.  Only 
desirable  siock  brings  quoted  figures.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Hothouse  Cucumbers,  75c 
CaSl  50  ¥  dozen;  Asparagus,  17i4(a(25c  1?  lb.; 
Rhubarb,  $l@.l  25  box;  Los  Angeles  Tomatoes, 
$l(ai  25'^  box;  String  Beans,  H(SiIOc  lb;  Green 
Peas.  6(a9c  f»  lb;  Marrowfat  Squash,  ,$8@10 
ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  $8  '#  ton;  Green  Peppers, 
2fj4c  tb;  Turnips,  60c  ~f.  ctl;  Beets,  60(<«75c  f( 
sack;  Carrots,  30(5»50c;  Cabbage,  80(3)400  1ft  ctl; 
Garlic.  3(<a4c  tb;  Cauliflower,  :jf)(6.40c  f<  dozen; 
Dried  Peppers.  12'/5(3)15c  IS  Ih:  Dried  Okra.  12Hc  1*  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples  of  strictly  select  char- 
acter are  none  too  plentiful,  while  stocks  of  com- 
mon grades  are  rather  liberal.  Persimmons  are 
not  worth  quoting  any  longer.  We  quote:  Apples, 
40c(a'$l  per  box,  with  occasionally  $1  25  for  some- 
thing fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— There  has  been  a  little  more 
Inquiry  tor  Oranges  within  a  tew  days,  without 
any  improvement  in  price,  as  stocks  continue  of 
goodly  proportions.  Trade  auction  sales  of 
Oranges  are  now  held  regularly  three  times 
a  week.  California  Navels,  $1  50(g2  75;  .Seedlings. 
$1@1  75  box;  Souora  Oranges,  $1  2.5@1  .50  "#  box; 
Mexican  Limes,  $4  50(fi5  ^  box;  California  Limes, 
in  small  boxes,  50(3,750  ^  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$3(?i3  ,50;  California  Lemons,  7!jc@$ I  25  for  common 
and  $1  50^2  50  for  good  to  choice. 

TROPICAL  FRUITS  —  Fresh  supplies  of  Ha- 
waiian Bananas  are  expected  to-day  by 
steamer. 

DRIED  FRUIT— There  is  Improved  inquiry,  with 
moderate  volume  of  trade.  Sun-dried  Apples  are 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  evaporated  descrip- 
tions are  rather  firm  in  consequence.  Apricots 
and  Peaches  are  steady  in  price,  especially  lots 
that  arc  desirable.  London  layer  Raisins  are  ia 


limited  offering,  but  there  is  plenty  of  loose,  in 
bags,  which  are  slow  of  sale  and  easy  In  price. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent  car- 
load lots,  small  parcels  occasionally  selling  at 
slightly  lower  rates : 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8!4c ;  choice,  do,  8c ; 
fancy,  7Hc:  choice,  7c;  standard,  eVic;  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5'/4(a7c;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6!4c;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
5V4c:  prime,  5Mc:  peeled,  in  boxes,  12(^l,3c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves, 514c ;  quarters,4'ic ;  choice, 
iHc;  standard,  Sy^e;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4(3).5c;unpitted,  l'A(a)2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  iVtCMKc. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6i4c;  standard, 
60;  prime.  5VzC. 

Figs— White,  choice,  h&b%o\  Black,  choice,  IH 
@,2c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (.50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  Mo  f( 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  4c;  3-crown,  2!4c;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  .3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  lb;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  25 
f,  box  in  20-Ib.  boxes;  clusters.  $1  50:  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1  15; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 1  He  ft. 

NUTS— Values  unchanged.  Trade  of  jobbing 
character.  We  quote:  Chestnuts,  8(3;,10c;  Wal- 
nuts. 5(3)7c  for  hard  shell,  7(3)9c  for  soft  shell  and 
7ff;)9c  for  paper  shell;  California  Almonds,  7H(S8i4c 
for  soft  shell,  .5(3),.5Ho  for  hard  shell  and  8'4(s'9c 
tor  paper  .shell;  Peanuts.  4'/4'a',6c;  Hickory  Nuts. 
.5(ai6c:  Filberts.  8l4(3i9c;  Pecans,  6c  tor  rough  and 
8c  for  polished:  Brazil  Nuts,  7@754c  13  ft;  Cocoa- 
nuts,  .$.5(0)5  .50  *  100. 

HONEY — Stocks  are  light,  but  prices  are  lower, 
there  being  no  demand.  Wequote:  Comb,  10@12c; 
water  white  extracted,  7@7Mc;  light  amber  ex- 
tracted. 5H(Hi6c;  dark  amber,  4'/4(?'5c  1*  lb. 

BEESWAX- Quotable  at  2.5(a27c  *  lb. 

HOPS — No  local  trade.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
buyers  for  choice  lots  at  aliout  6c,  but  holders  are 
not  inclined  to  make  concessions  on  asking  prices. 
Distant  centers  are  reported  to  be  showing  better 
tone.   Quotable  at  iOiT/^c  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— Receipts  from  northern  directions 
are  light,  but  there  is  increase  in  supplies  from 
the  lower  coast  and  around  the  bay.  Arrivals  are 
in  excess  of  local  df  mands.  while  shipping  trade 
is  of  insignificant  proportions,  so  that  the  market 
has  very  soft  tone  all  around.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Fancy  creamery,  20(^21c,  with  sales  at  22o: 
fancy  dairv,  rolls,  I4i40il.5c;  good  to  choice,  13(3) 
14c;  fair,  12(al2V2c;  store  lots,  10@llo;  pickled  roll, 
13(ai,5c:  firkin,  14(^1.5c  ^  ft. 

CHEESE— Stocks  are  not  heavy,  but  offerings 
are  ample  for  all  present  wants,  while  prices  are 
not  firm.  Wequote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8(3!9c:  fair 
to  good,  6(a>7c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  ll@14c 
*ft. 

EGGS— Have  again  declined,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  bottom  prices  have  yet  been  reached.  We  quote: 
California  Ranch,  18@20c;  store  lots,  ISfeUc  ¥ 
dozen. 

POULTRY— The  market  continues  in  bad  shape 
for  sellers.  Stocks  of  all  kinds  are  excessive,  and 
it  will  take  some  days  for  dealers  to  clean  up  un- 
der ordinary  trade  requirements.  If  there  be  fur- 
ther arrivals  of  Eastern  product,  the  situation  is 
likely  to  become  more  demoralized.  Buyers  just 
now  have  everything  their  own  way.  We  quote: 
Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  8c;  Hens,  8(3),9c  1(4  ft; 
dressed  Turkeys,  8O10c  1?  lb;  Roosters,  $,'i(3)3  .50 
for  old,  and  $4(ffi4  .50  tor  young;  Broilers,  $.3(ai4  tor 
small  and  $4(Si,4  .50  for  large;  Fryers,  $4  .50(3)5; 
Hens,  $3(3)4  50;  Ducks,  $4  .50(3)5  .50;  Geese.  $1  50(31 
1  75  1ft  pair:  Pigeons,  $1  2.5@1  50  for  old  and 
$2(312  25  *  dozen  for  young. 

GAME— Keeps  low  in  price;  demand  light.  We 
quote:  Robins.  .50c:  Quail,  $lcm$l  25;  Canvasback, 
$2  ,50(3)3:  Mallard,  $2  50rn.3;  Sprig,  $1  7.5(3)2;  Teal, 
$1  25:"Widgeon.  $1  25;  small  Ducks.  7.5c(3)$l;  Eng- 
lish Snipe.  $1  7.5(S2;  common  Snipe. $1(3)1  25;  Brant, 
$125(3)1  50;  Gray  Geese,  $2(5.2  ,50:  White  Geese,  $1 
@,1  25;  Rabbits,  $1  25(3.1  50;  Hare,  $1  per  dozen. 

CURED  MEATS— Values  are  unchanged, 
though  firmness  is  not  a  feature  of  the  situ- 
ation. We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern  Sugar-cured 
Hamc,  ll(3)li;4c  ft:  California  Hams,  lOtailO^c; 
Bacon',  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar-cured,  13: 
medium.  8V2@9c;  do,  light,  9(3- 10c ;  extra  light,  II(a 
12c  1ft  ib:  Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls.  $18.50Oi,l9;  half 
bbls,  $9  50(n'10;  Pig  Pork,  bbls,  $20  .50(3)21 ;  hf  bbls. 
$10  .50(3)11:  Pigs'  Feet,  hf  bbls,  $4  .50;  dry  salted 
Pork  8H(3i9c  1ft  lb;  Beef,  mess,  bbls,  $7  ,50;  do, 
extra  mess,  bbls,  $8  50:  do,  family,  $10:  ex- 
tra do,  $10.50^11  1ft  bbl;  do,  smoked,  9(aH0c; 
Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $7. 

LARD— We  quote  as^  follows:  Eastern  Lard, 
compound,  tierces,  6V4(q)6?ic:  do,  prime,  steam, 
814c;  Eastern,  pure,  10-1b  palls,  914c:  5-ft  pails, 
9»,iic;  pails,  9ye;  California,  10-ft  tins,  7i4(3j8c; 
do  ,5-tb.  m'9'Ac:  California  pure,  in  tierces,  7%(S;Sc; 
do!  compound,  6mHc  for  tierce. 

WOOL— Movement  is  slow  and  the  market  will 
doubtless  keep  iu  such  a  condition  until  the  spring 
season  opens.  Prices  are  believed  to  have  reached 
bedrock,  though  the  outlook  for  any  very  marked 
improvement  is  not  considered  particularly  bright 
or  encouraging.    We  quote  Pall : 

Free  Northern   7  @  8<4o 

Northern,  defective   5  (Si  7 

.Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free  5  @  6 
Do,  defective-   8  ®4 

HIDES  AND  SKINS- Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  54  lbs  up,  H  lb.... 6^(87   c  554(3)6 

Medium  Steers.  48  to 56  lbs  5^(3)6       5  @— 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4   @—  3!4(S>— 

Cows,  over  .50  lbs  5  @—      4  @— 


Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  4   @—      3  ®3i4 

Stags  3   @—      2  @_ 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  iVi®—      3  @3H 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5i4@—      4  @4H 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   ®—      6  @.~ 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  9o;  Dry  Kips, 
7@7Hc;  Calf  Skins  do,  12(3)13c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  6(3..8c;  Pelts,  Shearlings,  10@20c  each;  do, 
short,  2.5(3.,3()c  each ;  do,  medium,  30@40c  each;  do, 
long  wool,  40@70c  each;  Deer  Skins,  sunamer, 
2.5(3i30c;  do,  good  medium,  15@22'/4c;  do,  winter,  .5c 
f*  lb;  Goat  Skins,  20(^35c  apiece  for  prime  to  per- 
fect, I0@,20c  for  damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  5?i(5i,6c;  ren- 
dered, 4!.io;  country  Tallow,  3!/,(5i4c;  grease,  3c 
1ft  lb. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

Sheep  are  not  arriving  freely  and  Mutton  quota- 
tions are  steady.  No  Spring  Lamb  in  any  quan- 
tity has  yet  come  forward.  Following  are  the 
rates  for  whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to 
dealers : 

BEEP— First  quality,  5(ai5'4c;  second  quality, 
iViC;  third  quality,  3H@4c  %  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  m®b%o  for  large  and 
5@7c  1ft  lb.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  hmv^c  V  lb. 

LAMB— Quotable  at  6i/j(3;7i4c  H  lb.  for  yearlings. 
Spring  Lamb  would  likely  bring  15c. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  ted,  heavy  and 
medium,  3Xc;  small  Hogs,  4c;  dressed  Hogs, 
5H®6Mc1ftlb. 

Fruit  Exchange  Bulletin. 


Following  i.s  Bulletin  No.  36  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange  in  its  full 
official  form: 

San  Francisco,  F'eb.  6,  1895. 
The  dried  fruit  market  remains  as  last 
week,  subject  to  same  quotations,  with  few 
5ales  but  rather  more  Inquiry,  indicating  a 
probability  of  business  soon.  The  small  prunes 
(above  100),  which  were  practically  unsalable 
two  months  since,  have  now  been  pretty  much 
bought  up  and  shipped  to  fill  the  demand 
for  "cheap  goods''  which  exists  in  all  lines 
this  year.  We  can  learn  of  no  considerable 
stocks  of  this  class  of  prunes  remaining  on 
this  coast.  Apparently  the  market  will  now 
have  to  take  our  remaining  "four  sizes''  be- 
fore long. 

Instead  of  repeating  in  detail  oUr  quotations 
of  last  week,  we  give  in  full  a  letter  from  our 
correspondent  at  Minneapolis,  showing  the 
exact  condition  of  that  market,  which  may  be 
considered  upon  the  whole  typical  of  other 
markets.  The  quotations  are  "spot,"'  that  is 
Minneapolis  prices,  except  where  specially 
quoted  "f.  0.  b.  coast." 

Minneapolis,  Jan.  31,  1895. 
Market  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  seems  to  be 
doing  some  better  on  most  articles  so  far  as  the 
demand  goes,  but  not  much  improvement  in  prices. 
Spot  stocks  in  the  hands  of  green-fruit  commission 
houses  still  are  the  bugbear  and  stand  in  the  way 
of  decent  figures  being  realized  by  legitimate 
dealers. 

Peaches— Have  been  sold  within  a  week  on  basis 
of  7i^c  for  good,  choice  stock— bright,  handsome 
fruit,  even  size.  Poor  fruit,  whether  American 
bleached  or  Chinese  bleached,  going  begging  at 
5i4®6c.  Some  demand  for  fanc.v  fruit — large, 
heavy,  meaty,  bright  siock— at  8'/4®9c.  Stocks 
not  heavy,  and  much  bettor  demand  to  come,  we 
are  sure. 

Apricots— Are  the  weak  sister  of  the  family. 
The  trouble  is  that  too  many  poor  ones  have  been 
in  the  market,  which  has  hurt  the  demand  ma- 
terially. Had  there  been  more  good  apricots,  more 
of  every  kind  could  have  been  sold.  As  it  is,  the 
demand  has  fallen  off  so  that  our  dealers  are 
afraid  to  buy  anything.  Chicago  jobbers  are  sell- 
ing fruit  to  the  retail  trade  at  less'than  our  jobbers 
here  have  bad  any  opportunity  to  buy. 

This  is  because  so  many  growers  know  no  other 
market  than  Chicago  and  keep  it  glutted  with  con- 
signed stocks. 

Choice  fruit— as  the  season  goes— is  in  some  de- 
mand at  about  714c,  while  a  real,  strictly  choice, 
bright,  handsome  apricot  would  bring  8c  easily 
enough'.  Fancy  Moorparks  are  not  considered  at 
the  value  being  placed  on  some  spot  stocks— 
954®  10c. 

Prunes — Demand  light.  Hard  to  get  any  one  in- 
terested on  basis  of  ■iMc  coast.  There  have  been 
sales  of  several  cars  of  choice  stock  averaging 
about  135  at  3c,  delivered  out  of  spot  stocks  held 
here,  followed  by  sales  of  some  more  at  3!<ic  for 
shipment  from  the  coast.  Not  heavy  stocks  here; 
sure  to  be  quite  a  little  more  demand  as  spring 
opens. 

Raisins— Heavy  stocks  owned  bought  at2Ji@3)4o 
delivered.  Some.44ttle  buying  of  fancy  stocks 
three-crown  at  3'/2  here,  but  little  interest  mani- 
fested on  this  basis,  stocks  being  so  heavy  that 
jobbers  prefer  to  run  them  out  and  then  buy  again 
when  they  are  entirely  out,  if  necessary,  rather 
than  pay  "prices  now  ruling  on  the  coast. 

Pears— No  demand  at  all  except  for  heavy, 
handsome  fruit,  some  of  which  has  been  sold  out  of 
spot  stocks  as  low  as5cts.  here  within  the  last 
week  or  two,  this  being  easily  half  a  cent  to  a  cent 
under  the  coast  market  so  far  as  we  know  It. 

Walnuts— Market  very  lightly  supplied  and 
good  stock  wanted.  Poor  stocks  here  which  will 
not  sell  at  any  price. 

Almonds— In  larger  supply,  though  some  buyers 


are  calling  for  good  stock,  but  don't  want  cheap 
stock  at  any  price,  they  say. 

The  thermometer  standing  from  zero  to  25° 
below  steadily  for  several  weeks  has  frozen  up 
everything  pretty  tight.  Wheat  at  40  cts.  in  the 
country  does  not  make  a  heavy  purchasing  power; 
still  we  are  looking  tor  fair  business  this  spring 
when  It  comes. 

The  above  explains  very  well  whii  Koods  do 
not  sell  freely  at  the  prices  we  quote.  The 
principal  markets  being  choked  with  consigned 
goods,  trade  at  such  prices  as  will  be  accepted 
here  is  confined  to  such  orders  as  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  smaller  markets,  which  con- 
signments do  not  reach,  and  the  majority  of 
these  markets  are  supplied  by  large  houses  in 
principal  centers  which  buy  the  consigned 
lots  as  fast  as  they  are  brought  to  the  sacrifice, 
and  sell  them  at  a  good  profit  just  below  what 
holders  on  this  coast  will  deliver  for. 

California  Fruit  Exchanob, 
By  Edward  F.  Adams,  Mgr. 


A  First-Class  Motor. 


At  the  pi'e.sent  time,  gas  engines  re- 
ceive due  attention  wherever  motive 
power  is  required.  Among  the  best, 
and  deserving  careful  consideration 
from  those  who  contemplate  buying,  is 
the  Perkins  Gas  or  Gasoline  engine, 
manufactured  by  the  Perkins  Pump 
and  Engine  Company,  117  Main  street, 
San  Francisco.  Its  claims  to  superior- 
ity are  too  many  to  give  here  in  detail. 
But  that  it  is  a  plain,  sensible  engine 
with  few  parts,  and  those  thoroughly 
well  made,  very  simple  and  economical 
to  operate,  is  acknowledged  by  those 
who  have  given  it  a  practical  trial. 


Market  Gardeners  Grow  Rich ! 

There  is  lots  of  money  made  in  early  veg- 
etables. Everybody  admits  that  the  very 
earliest  vegetables  are  produced  from  Salzer's 
Northern  grown  seeds.  Think  of  having 
radishes  in  fourteen  days ;  lettuce  in  twenty 
days ;  potatoes  in  forty  days ;  peas  in  forty-six 
days;  and  splendid  cabbage  in  fifty-five  days 
from  day  of  sowing  seed  ! 

If  You  Will  Cut  This  Out  and  Send  It 
with  $1  money  order  to  the  John  A.  Salzer 
Seed  Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get 
free  thirty-five  packages  earliest  vegetable 
seeds  and  their  great  seed  catalogue,  or  for 
six  cents  postage  a  package  of  fourteen-dat 
PARLs  radish  sked  and  their  seed  catalogue. 


/CT^ORSEBWNKETS 


(5/A7 


AKB  THE  STRONGEST. 

Made  In  230  Styles. 
For  either  road  or  stable  ose. 
^^^^^^^^      All  shapes,  sties  and  qoalltlea. 
^^■^^^      Wm.  Atbks  <fe  Sons,  Philada. 


itiMI—  Ifiin'ii^'l 


VaPORIZER 


Destroy  the  Gophers  ! 

You  may  now  grow  alfalfa  on  the  uplands  and 
save  garden,  trees  and  flowers. 
Price  $2.  Sold  by  the  trade  or  by  manufacturer  of 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE, 

Utah  and  Alameda  Sts.,  ,San  Francisco. 


School  Of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining:  Engineering:, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7-2  3  /VlrtRlCET  STREET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  KAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores.  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  t2b;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Pull  course  of 
assaying, ISO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


"acme:  p 


ULVERIZING   HARROW,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  and  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work. — Flat  crushitig 
spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 
while  at  tlic  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  cut, 
lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  back- 
ward slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish 
and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iroa — 
Practicality  Indestructible. 

Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth. 

Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 
An  extensive  fruit  grower  in  Fresno  County  says:— "The  "Acme"  Harrow 
^     has  the  past  season  in  our  orchard  proved  that  it  is  the  'boss'  of  all. 
Candidly  we  are  convinced  that  It  saved  our  orchards  in  the  past  dry  season  by 

 ^    pl.acing  the  surface  in  good  order  which  answered  as  a  mulch  and  retained  what 

SS^ff'   moisture  fell  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1894.     We  can  show  a  growth  on 
pgi=^    appH  trees  this  dry  season  of  7  feot  and  over.   We  only  had  2%  Inches  of  rain  to 
_„____^ga=^sS5-    produce  this  growth.    Wo  did  this,  we  believe,  by  the  use  df  the  "Acme"  Harrow,  and 

•^swia^  "    cheerfully  recommend  it  iu  preference  to  any  tool  made  for  a  cultivator." 

N.  B.:-I  deliver  free  on  board  at  PORTLAND  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.  ana  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO»ILL. 

U^Iention  This  Paper.) 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


February  9,  1895. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

From  Yuba  City  Orange. 


To  THE  Editor: — Our  <4raiiirc  met 
rej^ularly  ou  Saturday  last,  and  there 
was  a  j,'uod  attendance  of  bright  and 
smiling  faces.  From  this  you  will 
doubtless  infer  that  the  attendance  of 
the  fair  sex  largely  predominated. 

Sure  enough,  since  my  last  letter  not 
u<lropof  rain  has  fallen,  and  the  sun 
and  north  wind  have  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  two  weeks  ago. 
The  roads  are  once  more  dry  and  hard, 
a  fact  that  contributed  largely  to  the 
numbers  at  the  meeting.  But  the  good 
weather  has  also  benefited  the  wet  soil; 
hence  a  large  per  cent  of  the  men  re- 
mained at  home  following  the  ])low. 

The  meeting  developed  no  important 
business,  so  after  routine  matters  were 
disposed  of  a  recess  was  declared,  dur- 
ing which  the  audience  was  treated  to 
one  of  the  best  lit(U-ary  efforts  ever 
presented.  The  programme  consisted 
in  part  of  a  conundrum  guessing  match 
which  resulted  in  a  draw.  The  ques- 
tions were  good  and  covered  all  sorts 
of  conditions  in  life,  but  are  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Then  we  had  a  panto- 
mime, made  up  of  love  making  and 
tragedy,  whijh  was  rendered  so  true 
to  life  that  the  audience  found  no  ditti- 
culty  in  supplying  the  words  to  suit 
the  gestures,  the  hero  at  last  secured 
his  prize  and  toted  her  otl  amid  the 
congratulations  of  the  company  in  the 
play,  and  the  laughter  of  the  audience. 
Hut  alas  I  to  our  horror,  just  as  the 
train  was  about  to  go  out  of  sight 
around  the  curve,  it  left  the  track  and 
tumbled  into  the  ditch.  Not  having 
attained  great  speed,  our  friends 
emerged  from  the  wreck  unhurt,  and 
the  curtain  fell.  Music,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, select  readings  and  im- 
promptu remarks  were  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  exercises. 

The  grange  was  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  of  Tu- 
lare, steward  of  the  State  Grange,  who 
seemed  to  en^oy  the  performance  very 
much,  and  being  called  up  for  remarks, 
said  the  session  reminded  him  of  the 
good  old  grange  times  in  Pennsylvania. 
Fie  gave  us  a  good  fraternal  talk,  acd 
was  glad  to  have  been  able  to  visit  our 
grange.  Bro.  Shoemaker  has  a  large 
field  before  him.  and  we  all  hope  and 
believe  him  ('(jual  to  the  emergency. 

Gkouok  Oiii.k^  ek. 

Yuba  City.  Feb.  4.  IWi."). 


Irrigation  Run  Wild. 

The  Jni;/(iti'oii  Aiji-  contains  some 
entertaining  correspondence.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  Mr.  Young  wrote  an 
article  for  the  above  paper  under 
the  title  of  "The  Mighty  Colorado 
and  Its  Irrigation  Possibdlities," 
which  article  contained  .some  state- 
ments remarkable  enough  to  stir  up 
R.  B.  Stanton,  who  happens  to  know 
something  about  the  Colorado,  as  well 
as  the  country  in  question,  and  Mr. 
Stanton  replies  to  Mr.  Young  at  some 
length.  Mr.  Young  says  that  thei-e 
are  millions  of  acres  awaiting  irriga- 
tion and  suggests  that  where  this  land 
is  shut  in  by  high  ground,  tunnels  and 
siphons  could  be  used,  which  is  a  sim[)le 
suggestion  to  make.  He  proposes  that 
a  dam  should  be  built  somewhere  along 
the  course  of  the  Colorado  and  its 
waters  diverted  into  Death  valley,  till- 
ing that  valley  and  reclaiming  the  sur- 
rounding desert.  A  map  given  by  Mr. 
Young  k)cates  definitely  the  position 
for  the  dam,  and  the  course  of  the 
canal  and  the  country  to  be  irrigated. 
An  examination  of  the  contour  maps  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
discloses  some  interesting  facts.  It 
shows  that  the  proposinl  canal  would 
be  l.jll  miles  long,  and  that,  as  high 
land  with  several  mountain  ranges  lies 
between  the  Colorado  river  and  Death 
valley,  the  canal  may  be  made  with 
only  one  through  cut.  This,  however, 
would  bi>  miles  long  and  have  a 
maximum  depth  of  2500  feet.  Sir. 
Young  suggests,  however,  that  a  tun- 
nel might  be  used  which  would  be  only 
12.")  miles  long.  To  get  the  water  from 
Death  valley  to  the  various  tracts  to 
be  irrigated  would  require  only  two 
more  open  cuts,  one  of  .^)0  miles  and 
another  of  150.  Mr.  Stanton  suggests 
that  it  would  be  folly  to  stop  there, 
but  the  canal  should  go  straight  on 
through  the  Sierra  Xevadas  and  turn 
the  sur))lus  water  into  the  San  .loaquin 
valley,  which  would  take  only  one  more 
tunnel  about  125  miles  long. 


\\  If  It's  a  Sprain,  Strain,  or  Bruise 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 


WiU  Cure  It 


From  Magnolia  Qranj^e. 


Wu  manufacture  the  celebrated  .Vsplnwiill  Potato  riautt  r,  .\spinwall  Potato  (^utt«r, 
.\splnw;iU  Paris  Hrcon  SprinUliT,  etc.  Every  machine  warratited.  These  machines 
^■ii'.-iily  redni-ctlii  -t  of  rni-iu;;  i)i>Ialoes.    ^cud  for  Free  llliiKlraled  <°utalosaei 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

HUOKKK  &  CO..  .Vgents,  lUand  18  Drumni  Street,  Sau  Fraueisco,  I'al. 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 


SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAl,. 

I.SCOKI'OKATItD  APKIL.  W*. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Keported  by  Uewey  &  Co.,  l*ioueer  I'atent 
SolicitoFH  for  Paritic  Coaxt. 


bend  lor  ict/e  illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  57,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7-toot 
■saw.  JAMES  LINFORTH. 

37  Harket  St.,  San  Francisco. 


R  O  R    S  /\  L  E  ! 

Twenty  or  Fifty  Acres  of  a 

Fruit  Ranch 

In  Laguf  n  \'alU  v.  near  Vauaville.  .Solano  County, 
Cal.  French  Prunes,  Bartletl  Pears  and  t-'herries 
in  full  bearinsi.  House  with  modern  improve- 
ments. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

Vaeaville  California 

Or  lit)  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Gravity  and  Pump  Irrigation 

GOVERNMENT  AND  TITLED  LAND. 

Individual  and  colony  tracts.  Karly  semilrop- 
ieal  land.    Investment  and  development. 

D.  IN.  DILL/A, 

Second  Floor.  Kooiii  'A.  .Mill^  liuildiuK,  F. 


HiOHLAND  Kanl  u,  Jan.  28,  18!)5. 
To  THE  Editor:— Magnolia  Grange 
was  unable  to  hold  its  Decombt^r  meet- 
in','  on  account  of  bad  weather.,  so  a 
special  mcetin<r  was  held  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  January  for  the  purpose  of 
installing  otticors  for  the  current  year. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and 
the  new  oflicers  and  all  the  members, 
in  fact,  expressed  themselves  as  willing 
to  try  and  make  the  work  of  the  grange 
more  interesting  in  the  future.  I  hope 
this  feeling  will  show  itself  in  every 
grange  in  the  State  from  now  on. 
Come,  brothers  and  sisters,  let  us 
wake  up  and  each  one  contribute  his  or 
her  mite  to  make  the  work  of  the  order 
what  it  was  intended  to  be — the  grand- 
est and  the  best  ever  instituted  for  the 
isolated  farmer  and  his  familv. 

V.  W.  S. 

[The  above,  having  been  misdirected, 
came  too  late  for  last  week's  issue. — 
Ed.] 

On  January  26tfa  Magnolia  Grange 
installed  the  following  officers,  Past 
.Master  D.  Bilderbeck  acting  as  in- 
stalling ofticer:  Master,  T.  P.  Cannon; 
Overseer,  C.  T).  Bilderbeck;  Lecturer, 
W.  H.  Cunningham;  Steward,  Lee 
Bilderbeck;  Assistant  Steward,  Robert 
Elder;  Chaplain,  V.  W.  Still:  Treasurer, 
J.  W.  Gautier;  Secretai-y,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Still;  Gate  Keeper,  Frank  Rollins: 
Pomona,  Mrs.  Ida  Cannon;  Flora,  Miss 
Bessie  Still:  Ceres,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Nicker- 
son;  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Mrs. 
'  Robert  Elder. 


KOIt  THK  WEEK  EJTDINO  jANt7.\RY  ii.  1KI5. 

,T3a,8t«l.— G.4S  Engine— Covev  &  Haiues.  Stockton, 
Cal. 

.T:«.9!j9.— C'l.osET  Seat,  Etc.— F.  G.  Hitjh.  S.  F. 
.VK,(«8.— BUCKLE— W.  A.  O'Bar.  Everett.  Wash. 

NoTis.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreieii  patents  fur- 
nished b.v  Dewe.v  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mall  or  teletcraphic  orderi.  Aiiierieaii  and  For- 
eii-'ii  pntentH  obtained,  and  ?enei  ul  patent  business 
for  Pacllie  Coast  inventors  transiieted  with  perfect 
Sffuril.v.  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


COULD  HARDLY  WALK 

RHEUMATISM 

p.  H.  FORD 

— (11  — 

Quachlta  Cit;,  La., 

.\rter 


IF  \\\ 

YOU  —  ii 
WANT^fl 


A  SMALL  FARM  ON  MOST 
favorable  terms,  address 


S.  C.  TRAYNER, 


.MarysviUe 


C  PAYS 

^^■"RIY  DONE, 


«»FK  I'l  .MI'*  1.  '  ■  ,  ,1  ii  .tli.-  Mfit.-itoi-  nud  <l<>it 
riifht.  Our  <;  AltKIEI.l»  K.N.VP.^ACK  aii<t  K.MI'IKr. 
KI>'U  lead  ull  olhiT.,  F.\€T.vboily  >a.v<  so. 
Catalofriie  and  In^trurtioii  tiook.  4  trent^.  ( irculars  free. 
F1£LU  ruHtt  rinf  tU.,  tSl  lirUlol  A<c.,  Locklmrl,  ^.  Y. 


^  TWO  YEARS 
Suffering 

IS  CURED 

-  T'.V  - 
TIIF.  LSK  OF 

/Oyer's  Sarsaparilla 


Capital  Paid  Up  » 1.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProHtii,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  StorkholderH. . . .  832,000 

 OFFICBH8  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELF.  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER... .Cashier  and  Manager. 
PRANK  MrMULLEN  Sooretar.v. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  E.xehanpe  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Connlry  Produce  a  SiHtialt.v. 

January  1.  l»'M.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Maiiatrer. 

The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  HEST  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
andeconomy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured pas  or  gasoline 
•  _  at  a  i-osi  of  '10  to  2S 
 *  t>  B    ^Ml  cents  per  horse  power 

■*  '    It  can  be  used  for 
pumpinp  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses »  here  a  perfect 
,  a.         engine    is  recjuired. 
'  ™   ■™wilh   the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of    explosions.  No 
iMi''^'?^,^J^^   licensed  engineer  at 
a  hiph  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 
N.  Send  for  circulars 

^  and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
t^lii  iteale  .Street   Sim  KrHiielaro. 


'  For  fully  two  years.  I  ^u^er^Ml  from 
1  lieuiiiatism.  and  was  fre(|iiently  in  sm  li 
ii  condition  that  I  could  hardly  walk. 
1  spent  some  time  in  Hrd  Springs.  Ark.. 
:nicl  the  Ireatnieiit  helped  me  for  the 
time  lieiiic;  littl  soon  the  complaint  re- 
turned and  I  was  as  bailly  afflicted  ;is 
e\er.  .\yer's  Snrsaparilla  being  reeom- 
iiiciided.  I  resolved  to  try  it,  and.  after 
ii^iiiK  MX  bottles.  I  was  completely 
eiueil."-r.  II.  Fi>itl>.  Quiichita  Clly.  I.a. 


Ayer'sonr,  Sarsaparilla 
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Admitted 
THE  WORLD'S 


W/MINTED  1 
Position  as  ManaK:er  on  a   Large  Farm. 

Thorough  acquuintaiice  with  Slock  Raising.  Dairy 
Business.  General  Farming.  Experience  In  foreign 
countries:  French.  English,  German  correspond 
ence:  Bookkeeping:  Graduate  of  Agrls.'Ultural 
Academy  In  Germany.  P.  O.  box  18:W.  Biikersfleld, 
Kern  County.  Cal. 

"  THE  MARKET  GARDEN/' 

\  .Mo.vriii.v  Joi  ii.SAi,  Kou 
MAKKET  QARUENEKS  AND  TRUCKER5. 
50e.  a  .year  In  advance.   Sain|>le  cojiy  mailed  Kree 
on  apitlicatioii.  Atidress 
THK  M.VKKKT  ti.VKUEN  CO.>l  P.AXY, 
P.  O.  Box  :i-M.  MINXK.VPOLIS,  MINK. 

KrWELLMACHINERYvorb. 

.All  kiu.ls  of  t.tul.".  Kurdine  fort  ho  driller  by  usiny  our 
AdainMQtiiu-  pr<>(**'sK;  run  tali  t-  a  corf.  t*erfected  Econom. 
ioKi  Art«Bian  I*umpiii«  Kii^H  tci  w->rU  bv  Steam.  Alr,et«. 
l,et<iKh<.|prnii.  TIIK  AMF.HIOAN  WKM.  WOBKB, 
Aurora,  111.)  Chlrsfo,  III.;   Oslliia,  Tex. 


Maiiufaetored  by  G.  L1.S.SENDKN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  Ibis 
.Scrai>er  and  the  man.v  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
Is  capable,  bucIi  :is  Railroad  Work.  Irrlgatlmi 
Ditches.  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrajters  are  In  use  In  all  i>arls 
of  the  country. 

Br  This  Scraper  Is  all  Steel-- the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  #40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
931.    Address  :ill  orders  to 

G.  LISSEHDEH,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

PILES. 

BICURA  TREATMENT  CURES  THEn.  Sent 
postpaid  for. VKj.    blCURA  CO.,  »1U  CuliforDla  St 
Bud  FruQulsco. 


Febiutvry  9,  1895. 
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New  Land  Office  Rulings. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  re- 
cently i-ciidcred  the  followintj  new 
cisions: 

First  — Tvand  embraced  within  the 
claim  of  a  qualified  settler  at  the  date  a 
I'ailroad  tyrant  becomes  effective  and  is 
excepted  by  such  claim  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  f^rant. 

Second — Evidence  of  voting  will  raise 
a  presumption  of  citizenship,  as  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  voter  is  not  to  be 
presumed. 

Third — The  sale  of  a  soldier's  addi- 
tional homestead  right  and  attempted 
transfer  thereof  by  power  of  attorney, 
to  locate  the  right  of  said  certificate,  is 
made  good  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser by  the  act  of  August  18,  1894, 
and  such  purchaser  is  accordingly  en- 
titled to  the  possession  of  the  certifi- 
cate. 

Fourth — Timber  and  land  entries 
made  for  speculative  purposes  are 
fraudulent  and  will  be  canceled. 

Fifth — In  the  investigation  of  a  case 
whei-e  fraud  is  alleged  against  an  entry- 
man,  proof  of  other  acts  of  similar  na- 
ture done  contcni])oraneously,  or  about 
the  same  time,  is  permissible  to  show 
such  extent. 

Sixth  — Repayment  of  fees  and  com- 
mission may  be^allowed  where  the  en- 
tryman,  1o  avoid  conflict  i-esulting 
from  an  error  in  the  local  office,  in  g()0(l 
faith,  relinquishes  his  entry  and  lakes 
another  tract. 

Seventh — A  deserted  wife  may  make 
a  homestead  entry,  with  credit  for  pre- 
vious residence  on  the  land,  where  her 
husband's  entry  thereof  is  canceled  for 
failure  to  make  final  proof  within  the 
statutory  ))criod. 

Eighth-  A  joint  entry  cannot  be  al- 
lowed where  there  is  but  one  residence 
and  set  (if  improvements  maintained 
and  occupied  in  common  by  the  parties,  I 
with  the  intcution  to  lake  separate 
tracts  when  the  land  is  open  to  entry. 

Ninth — The  possession  and  occupancy 
of  a  tract  by  a  qualified  settler  at  a 
definite  location  of  a  railroad  gi-ant, 
serve  lo  except  the  land  covered  there- 
by from  the  operation  of  the  grant, 
even  though  the  settler  at  such  time 
sujiposed  the  land  belonged  to  the  rail- 
road company. 

Tenth— The  exi)iration  of  a  pre-emp- 
tion filing  without  final  proof  and  pay- 
ment, will  not  alone  be  accepted  as 
])roof  of  abandonment  of  the  settlement 
claim  at  such  time  so  as  to  relieve  a 
"road  grant  therefrom. 


A  Ferocious  Stalfion. 

Salinas  Imle.r. 

The  well-known  stallion  Napa  Wilkes 
attacked  its  attendant,  John  (rately,  at 
Dr.  G.  P.  Faulknei-'s  veterinary  estab- 
lishment on  Alisal  street,  inflicting  in- 
juries that  will  probably  cripple  the 
young  man  for  life,  (lately  had  just 
led  the  horse  to  water  and  was  in  tlie 
act  of  tying  it  up  in  the  stall  when 
the  animal  seized  him  by  the  left  arm 
with  its  powerful  jaws  and  commenced 
biting  him  fei'ociously.  Gately's  cries 
attracted  Warren  Johnson,  Prank  Ab- 
bott and  others  to  the  scene,  but  their 
efforts  were  unavailing  to  cause  the 
savage  brute  to  release  its  victim. 
They  beat  the  stallion  over  the  head 
with  a  pitchfork,  prodded  it  with  the 
tines  and  jabbed  out  one  of  its  eyes,  but 
the  more  they  punished  the  infuriated 
brute  the  more  fci'ocious  it  became, 
tossing  its  victim  about,  slamming  him 
against  the  manger  and  all  the  while 
crunching  his  arm.  As  a  last  resource 
a  pistol  was  procured,  with  which  J.  L. 
Jones  shot  the  animal,  the  bullet  enter- 
ing behind  the  foreleg  and  passing 
througii  the  lungs.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  horse  relaxed  its  hold,  dropped 
Gately,  and  fell  dead  in  its  tracks. 

Dr.  T.  ('.  Edwards  was  summoned 
and  he  dressed  the  young  man's  arm. 
which  was  found  to  be  badly  lacerated, 
but  with  no  Ijones  broken.  There  were 
some  sexere  contusions  about  his  side 
and  chest,  claused  by  the  horse  flinging 
him  againsl  the  manger,  but  it  is 
thought  that  no  serious  internal  in- 
juries were  received.  At  first  it  was 
'^u^jjiosed  that  amputation  might  be 
necessary,  but  it  is  now  thought  that 
the  same  can  be  avoided.  (Jately  has 
been  in  Faulkner's  employ  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  he  is  an  eslimableyoung 
man. 

Napa  Wilkes  was  owned  by  Haker  A 
Hamilton,  of  San  l'''i"iiicisco.  This  stal- 
lion was  foahnl  at.  f'()r})^tt's  San  Mateo 
stock  farm  in  1SH4.  and  was  by  Guy 
Wilkes  2;]5'i ,  diun  Napa~Maid  by  Irv- 
ington,  a  son  of  iiysdyk's  Hamble- 
tonian.  Quite  a  number  of  ])romising 
young  horses  in  tliis  vicinity  wei-e  sired 
by  Napa  Wilkes. 


"BuowN's  Bku.nc'hiai.  Thochks"  are  tlie 
simplest,  quickesi  and  most  effectual  remedy 
liir  Briuichitis,  Asthma  and  Throat  Diseases. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

MISSION.  MANZANILLO, 

NF,VAI)Il-LO,  RUHHA.  COLUMK.I.LA. 

I'lCHOLlNK,  i;K(iALIS  ANU  UVAKIA. 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

A  c'oniijleli'  -Assortment  of 

FRUlTand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

KOSKS.  I'Al.MS.  M.\(;XOI,!.\S.  lOTC 

VEOETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

I),'s(iiiui\c  (■;il;ilu','u<'  ami  i)riii.-s  on  ;i  pi'l  u'ii  I  loti. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

ScedsUK-u  and  Xui'sc  iynirn, 
ll!t-l'Jl   SaiiMilue  Street.  Saii  Kiaii<  i«<-o.  l  iil. 

400,000  PRUNE,  PLUM,  PEACH, 

CHERRY  AND  PEAR  TREES, 

Four  to  si.K  I'eul,  foL- sale  at  cut  riilus.  No  l)etler 
trees  in  California.  Terms  and  discounts  satis- 
raulory.  .\ny  trees  not  pei  tectly  satislaciory  re- 
turn at  oin-  expense.  Address 

OSCAR  KtNOTT, 
Walnut  Grove  California. 

TREE  -  W/\SH. 

OH\/e>  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    \nj.    JrtCK-SON    «fc  CO. 
Sole  AKenta.     -      -      No.  826  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


DEWEY  &  CO^S 

Patent  Agency. 


OUU   U.  S.   AND    FoltEKiX    P.VTENT  AoHNTT 

presents  many  and  important  advautages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  coiiununity, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reiwrts, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  .since  187i. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  thi  ough  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the"  Minima  and  Scienlilic 
I'lr^n.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  tnast  relhihle  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  flrst-cla.ss  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  State.s,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 
Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STRONG,  Manaerer. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


V.  II.  i::  KK  K,  i;2t;  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stfiiis;  tji-ane  Milch  Cows.    B'ine  Pigs. 


nr I.I-S- Di'vons  and  S^iortllorns.  All  p\irc  bred 
and  rcjf isliM-t'd.  Fine  iiuU\'1(liials.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  iu  carload  lol.s. 
Oakwoofl  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cat. 


JKRSKYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


V.  II.  .HIIKPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-Chlnu  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  li.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  for  sa^e. 


PKTKK  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

.JKKSKVS  AND  HOI.STKINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Loa  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Established  In  ISTH. 


Poultry. 


.1.  \V.  FOK«;KrS,  Sania  Cruz.  Cal..  has  the  best 
stocked  and  e(inii)i>ed  jioultr.N'  ranch  on  the 
IJacihc  coast,  and  makes  a  siM'cialty  of  Barred  P. 
Hocks,  lirown  LegliiH-ns.  lilack  Minorcas.  Pekin 
Ducks.  Scveiit,\-  jicres  lo  Leglnn-ns.  six  ;u'res  to 
MiiHjrcas.  and  in.\"  Imnje  raneh  Iti  Barred  V.  lioeks 
and  Pekiu  Ducks.  1  jrnarantee  satisfaction  in 
evei-,\' order.  K\'hit)itio!t  l>h-tis  :ind  brei  tliii;,' slock. 
Ej,'KS  lor  s:ile,    RefereMci •.  l'eo|ile"s  Bank. 

iU'FI''  I. K<illol{NS. -Thoroughbred  young  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs.  Jl.  p!  and  *;1  per  VA.  C.  W.  Hansen, 
San  M.iii'o.  Cal. 

WKi,i,IN<;T<»N-S    I  \l  |-|(0\  VAUi  l-OOD 

for  piniltry.    Kvi'i  y  irrocei- .llhI  merchant  keeps  It. 

BKOWN  I.K<MI(»KNS  a  s|ii-eiaUy.  Slo<-k  for  sale. 
Kggs.  .:^1.  .«2  and  -v:;  per  I;;.  Itednclicu  uii  im-ubator 
lots.    .M.iUlii:is  \  Bloni.  S:icramenlo Cal.  Hex 

.\.  ISrsc-llKK.  Tr.icv.  Cal..  breeder  of  lluirongh- 
breil  While  Leglicuus  li.  1>.  Kocks.  pekiu  Ducks. 
Eggs.  .>!  .'ill  \ti-v  1.1 

Wll.l.H  >l  .\  1 1.KS&  fO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  vai  ii  iii-s  ol  I'onllry.  Dairy  (Jattle  and  Hogs. 

CALIFOKNI.Y  POIILTKY  KAUM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  fur  illusirated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

K.  IIK.\I>.  .Napa.  Cat.,  breeds  all  kinils  i)ure 
brt'ti  fow  Is;  nil*  choice  birds  to  seletu.  from. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


K.  II.  i  li.VNK,  Pelalunia.  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Soiithdinvn  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  HUKKK.iW;  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


«  HAS.    .\.  STOW 

Po:;ind-Chiii;i  H.igs, 


Slockloii.    Berkshire  and 


KF<i  ISTKKKI)  Pol:uid-Chiu;i  Hogs  for  s;ile,  Cor- 
wiu  Teenmseh  st  r;iin.  Sulphur  Sliring  F;irm.  Niles 

.M.  1^1 1  M.KK,  Elisio.  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 

.J.  I*.  ASHI.KV,   Linden,  S;in  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeils  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

ItFKKSII  I  UFS  ,VNI)  I'OL.VND-CHIN.V  IKXiS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  jV-rseys  and  HoT- 
sti'ins.  Will.  Niles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  ISTB. 

TYI.KIt  ISEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


;^X\j  In  These  Dull  Times 

-'iK^    .  *         \  ou  <:aii  l.ari^ely  liicr*»;is** 

Your  Income  b.v  buying  an  Incu- 
b:itor  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
tmsiness.  Send  st;imp  for  our 
iiitalogue  of  Incub:Uors,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
tr.v  Appliances  generall.v.  Itfinem- 
lin-  the  Kest  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  1317  Castro  St.. 
0:ikland.  Cal. 


HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

CO/WF'n  IN  V, 
l.'iia  .Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


JUBIl  FF  JUMLKE.  JUBILEE.  -  The  late  Im- 
'  provements  on  tlie  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
hot  water  machiue,  with  copper  tjoilers  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  oper.ation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100,  200,  :100  and  ijOO-egg  cap.-icltv.  For  sale 
by  H.  F.  WHITMAN,  Agent.  204rj  Alameda  Ave.,  Ala- 
meda. Cal.    Send  for  circular. 


F^R  ANK.     f\.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.C\A/hlte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  BroiA/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F»lymotJth  Rocks, 
Blaok  /V\Inorcas.~^^^^^^^ 

Eggs,  J.3  per  l.S.l.*  *S-Send  for  Circular, 


CATALOGUE  FREE.    SEND  FOR  IT. 


p»D»e^s^  J  J  BEAR  6l  50(sI.  We5t  RivEOiiDE.  California 


/WHITE  , 
^  LEOHOBNi*- 
fXCLJM'ELT  , 
WDITE  FOR  OUfi 
,  ILLUiTR.IED 
CATALOGUE 


ALIfORNIA  Ism 


\-?;,V- fSfp  I      ""^f  '^'""''^  ,  ^n<t  have  no  fqual  tail  or  VCeo,, 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHllNG, 

In  lar^ie  or  small  lols,  from  liarrnl  Plymouth  Rock, 
S.  C.  lirown  Leghorn  and  lilack  Minorcas,  at  5(Jc 
per  doz.    MRS.  J.  (i.  FRLUKKICKS,  Madison,  Cal, 


SAMPLE  American  Bcc  Journal. 

(Established  1861). 
Weekly,  33  pap-es,   $1  a  year, 
160 -page 


Bee-Book 
Free ! 


FREE 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave, 
miCAGO,  ILLINOIS 


B KEEPERS 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE 


SEND  FOa 

_    Sample  copy  oi 

 BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Hmd-iomely  lllustrided  rjrr  CIIDDI  ICO 
MiigiiziiiH,  and  Catalog,  of  OCt  OU  "rLI  tO 
ntliU.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  .neduia>0. 


Jacks  and  Jennets, 

RAISED  FllOM  1  MI'OI.'TIOI )  .STOCK',  for  sale  by 
V.  <iIANKI,I.A,  Honcut.  Butte  county,  Cal. 


coopers 

^  Dipping 
'^ys>  Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

^.PRICE,  $16  PER  CASE. 

■■    Sole  A^'i'uls, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

41  K  California  St..  .Sail  Francisco.  «  al. 


Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 


ISeware  of  Cli<"aj)  liiiitiitioiis.  One  ^'allon.  ml.vi'd  with  i;il  t'allons  of 
cold  water,  will  dip.  thoroutrhly  ISd  sheep,  al  a  cost  of  one  ci'ut  each. 
Easily  applied:  a  nourisher  of  wool ;  a  certain  cure  for  scab.  Little  s  Dip 
Is  put  up  in  red,  iron  drums,  containiufc  .1  Enfflish  or  American  erallons. 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  tiy  Ihe  Entrlisli  g-allou.  For  the  convenience  of  our 
many  customers  it  is  also  put  up  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we 
make  no  extra  eharfre.  E;ich  drum  and  pack.age  bears  the  orauL'c  label  of 
•  Little  s  Dip.' 

CATTON,  BELL  &  CO., 

(.Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  f'o.l    40(i  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  Stale  Fair,  We  competed  for  1.3  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  ^special;  2  sweepstakes ;. 3 
firsts ;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Clioi<'e  I'igs  for  .sale. 

SESSIOINS  <fe  CO., 

P.  O  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food;and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  FormilcU 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Mauliattaii   Food  Co., 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 
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Repairs!  Repairs! 


Did  you  ever  figure  out  the  cost  of  repairs  on  a 


Sharpies  Russian  Separator? 


They  are  so  small  ihat  generally  It  takes  a  mlcrosooploal  examination  lo  Qnd  lUem.  There  Is  noth- 
ing to  wear  out  and  consequently  nothing  to  renew. 


THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 


Any  man  who  has  run  one  of  the  ordinary  separators  now  on  the  market  knows  that  he  has  to  use  a 
sprinkling  pot  to  get  oil  on  it  fast  enough.  The  Russian  requires  a  teaspoonful  a  day.  He  knows  that 
with  some  complicated  separating  mechanisms  he  must  spend  an  hour  a  day  washing  them.  With  the 
Russian  it  is  a  matter  of  ten  minutes.  With  some  alleged  separators  he  needs  a  German  l)ul let-proof 
suit  of  clothes  to  he  .safe  from  explosions.  With  the  Russian  a  linen  shirt  will  protect  him.  Accidents 
do  not  happen  to  users  of  the  Russians. 

Send  for  circulars  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific    Coast  Ag^ente, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  teciire  ihc  Ian.'  t 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  expenments  prove  this   conclusively.     How  ;  nd 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.    It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  tl.cy  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

ME\EK, WILSON  St  CO.,  810  Battery  Street,  San  Franelgco.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coaat. 


Co\/er  Your  Barns, 

OUTHOUSE*   SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  ^   B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS'^  MTER  TANKS,   ROOFS.   WOOD   OR  IRON, 

I*  .  &  B.  R/\IINX. 

FOR  POULTRY   t{2    ^ES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS  AND  WALLS. 

F».  Sc        SHE/XTHIING  F»/\F»ER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET.    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


Don't  Buy 
An  Inferior 
Article 

Because  it  is  More 

Profitable  to 
Some  One  Else. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Kvrry  Duty  and  Any  f'apaully 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Hranclsco. 

WRITE  FOR  I  No.  14.  devoted  to  Agricultural  Maohlnery. 
CATALOGUES  (  No.  Ift,  devoted  to  Steam  EnKlnes  and  Pumptnir  MiK-hlmirv 


Squirreland  Gopher  Exterminator 

IIN    S/VIMLL    AIND    LrtRGE  CftlNS. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

luvestlgate  the 

PERKINS 

OAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Prices,  accordlug  to  capacity,  t2uo  and  upward*. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERIUNS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  St..  San  Francisco. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  I,  I89.S. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— Caliromia  Mtd  Winter  International 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests.  . 

For  testimonials  from  parlies  who  are  using  tbem,  send  for  descriptive  c\r- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanuifactuirer  of  Patent  Tule  Cov/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Store  Your  Grain  \A/here  Your  Best  ^^sssbsb— ^ 
^—aaa^ Interests  \A/iIl  Always  be  Consulted. 

WAREHOUSEsTANb  WHARF 

 OF  THE  

Grangers'  Business  Association, 

F"ORT  COST/V. 

Cftoaolty  of  Warehouse,  50,000  tons;  wharf  accommodations  for  the  largest  vessels  afloat. 
Grain  received  on  storage  for  shipment,  and  for  sale  on  ooDslgninent. 

OFFICE,  108  DAVIS  STREET,     -       -       -       -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


\A/et>er  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engines. 


.Simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  eiiril] 
FULLY  aUARANTEED. 
Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  Guaranteed 
cost  of  running,  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

AGENTS, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RR/\NCIS    STVVIXI-I    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTDRBBS  OF  


iSHi£HAO 


F=-OF«    TO\A/lN    WAITER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied tor  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  7. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YKAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Arboreal  Spectres. 


From  the  earliest  written  words  the  forest 
has  furnished  a  symbolry  for  the  various 
stages  of  human  existence  and  for  the  various 
attributes  thereof.  The  pliancy  of  youth, 
the  exuberant  strength  of  perfect  maturity, 
the  decay  of  age — all  these  and  their  in- 
numerable accompaniments  have  suggested 
parallels  between  man  and  the  tree.  The 
greatest  poets  and  the  barbarous  denizens 
of  the  un  tracked  forest  have  risen  together 
to  the  same  height  of  imagery  and  the  same 
tokens  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  Evidently 
the  tree  appeals  directly  to  the  mind  of  man 
and  conveys  a  lesson  which  needs  no  inter- 
pretation by  culture  or  erudition. 

The  marks  of  age  and  approaching  dissolu- 
tion in  the  tree  and  in  the  man  have  perhaps 
been  most  widely  noted.  "  I  am  like  an  old 
fir  tree — dead  at  the  top,"  said  a  decrepit 
chief  of  the  Oneidas  as  he  conversed  with  the 
pale  face  and  showed  his  silvery  locks.  Hale 
old  age  has  been  brought  to  look  upon  the 
old  monarch  of  the  forest  in  these  words: 
"  His  own  bald  head  and  grizzled  locks — his 
own  top  with  its  decaying  foliage — will  make 
him  feel  a  secret  sympathy  for  some  grizzled 
giant  of  the  forest,  old  and  decaying,  but 
still  strong  and  self-reliant." 

Our  engravings  on  this  page  suggest  such 
thoughts  as  these.    We  have  shown  many 
trees  in  their  prime  and  in  their  youth,  but 
few  in  their  old  age  and  in  the  spectral  form 
which  some  trees  assume  after  the  sap  has 
ceased  to  flow  and  foliage  no  longer  shields 
their  stems  from  the  bleaching  sun.  A  dying 
sequoia  gigantea  is  one  of  the  themes  of  our 
engraver  this  week.   It  has  reached  its  mas- 
sive growth  and  its  stature  can  be  estimated 
by  the  pigmy-like  men  at  its  base.  Death 
and  decay  have  stricken  it  sorely.  Storms 
have  wrested  from  their  places  many  of  its 
spreading  arms,  and  yet  from   the  dying 
stumps  there  come  a  few  foliage-bearing 
boughs  to  betoken  its  possession  of  life,  even 
though  strength  and  vigor  have  departed. 
Its  majesty,  even  in  death,  over 
the  fuUgrown  and  vigorous  pines 
which  surround  it  is  but  a  symbol 
that   some    men,   even   in  their 
death,  are  greater  than  the  most 
vigorous  humanity  which  bustles 
about  during  their  declining  yeai's. 
Such  have  been  some  of  the  world's 
heroes — those  in  whom  noble  pur- 
pose has  led  to  lofty  thoughts  and 
peerless  deeds. 

But  there  is  a  step  beyond  the 
symbolry  of  real  life  in  the  forest. 
The  mystic  and  appalling  are  there 
as  well,  and  how  amid  active  life 
the  spectre  stands  both  among 
men  and  among  trees.  Could  there 
be  a  more  forcible  reminder  of  this 
fact  than  the  ghostly  form  of  a  i 
cypress  of  other  days,  which  the 
engraving  shows  beside  a  road- 
way on  Cypress  point,  in  Mon- 
terey county  ?  Very  impressive 
are  these  bleached  skeletons  of  ^   _  w 

the  cypress.    Gnai-led  and  bent 
are  they  in  old  age,  after  a  cen- 
tury perhaps  of  endurance  of  the  ocean  blasts  upon 
a  bleak  promontory,  but  the  strength  gained  by 
such  kaittijag  of  fibers  dui'ing  decades  of  resibtance 


and  buffeted  by  winds,  leading  a  spectral 
existence  when  the  remains  of  othei-  trees 
have  silently  sunken  to  rest  and  are  indis- 
tinguishable in  substance  from  the  soil  from 
which  they  sprang. 


AN    A(\FA)    SKQrOIA    IN    A    IMAK  KOKKST. 


Another  Freeze  in  Florida. 


Poor  Florida  has  been  swept  again  by  a 
blizzard  which  should  have  taken  a  more 
northerly  course,  and  the  temperature  fell 
again  to  12°  with  ice  two  inches  thick.  This 
is  at  least  12°  lower  than  semi-tropical  fruits 
should  be  called  upon  to  endure,  and  losses 
amounting  to  ruin  of  certain  interests  is  tele- 
graphed. The  reports  say:  "  The  damage 
to  the  vegetable  crop,  pineapples,  straw- 
berries and  to  orange  and  lemon  trees  is  in- 
estimal)le.  By  some  the  loss  is  set  at  $15,- 
(100, <)()().  It  is  saia  by  experts  that  orange 
trees  are  more  hurt  than  in  December,  on 
account  of  the  sap  having,  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  State,  started  to  run  freely. 
James  Harris  of  Ocala,  who  is  the  best- 
informed  orange  grower  in  Florida,  esti- 
mates the  orange  crop  of  1895  96  at  only 
100,000  boxes.  The  average  crop  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  5,000,000.  It  will 
be  practically  impossible  immediately  to  re- 
place the  trees  killed,  as  the  nursery  stock 
is  all  destroyed.  ' 

With  all  the  injury  to  citrus  trees,  pine- 
apples and  other  fruits,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  frost  on  February  7th  and  8th  has  occa- 
sioned as  much  or  more  losses  than  that  of 
December.  The  area  of  low  temperature  ex- 
tended as  far  south  as  before,  and  vegeta- 
tion was  not  in  as  strong  a  condition  to 
stand  the  cold  as  in  December.  To  recoup 
the  losses  of  the  orange  crop  many  orange 
planters  planted  vegetables.  They  had 
started  a  vigorous  growth,  and  were  devel- 
oping to  a  point  where  they  could  be  most 
damaged  by  severe  cold.  Then  came  the 
second  freeze.  It  appears  now  that  the  veg- 
etable crop  of  Florida  is  an  entire  loss. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  effects  of  this 
year's  disastei-s  upon  Florida.  It 
is  foreseen  that  the  industrial 
course  of  the  State  will  be  con- 
siderably changed.  It  seems  to 
be  conceded  that  the  great  fruit 
interests  carried  on  a  speculative 
basis  by  non-resident  owners  will 
be  allowed  to  lapse.  The  close 
prices  and  low  returns  for  the 
last  few  years,  followed  by  the  loss 
of  the  plant  and  the  money  it  cost, 
will,  it  is  thought,  cause  investors 
to  allow  the  enterprise  to  go  by 
the  board.  Our  contemporaries 
ai'f  urging  the  building  up  of  the 
State  upon  an  independent  basis 
of  self-support — that  is,  Florida 
for  resident  Floridians  on  a  hog 
and  hominy  basis.  It  may  not  be 
so  flowery  a  progress,  but  it  may 
be  safei-  and  more  satisfactory. 


THE   GHOST   OF   THE    FOREST    ON    CYPRESS  POINT. 


DuRiNU  the  past  week  two  car- 
loads of  apples  have  been  shipped 
from  San  Jose  to  London,  England. 
They  went  by  rail  to  New  York, 
will  not  permit,  them  to  seek  rest  prone  along  upon  i  and  go  thence  on  the  American  line.  The  total 
the  welcoming  breast  of  mother  earth.  Still  must  dried-fruit  shipment  East  for  the  week  was  over 
they  staiid,  bleached  by  sun  and  beaten  by  raiu  '  1,400,000  ppunds, 
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esting  spots  in  the  city.  It  indicates  to  the  visitor 
how  tjrand  are  <iui-  floral  resouivos,  and  it  ffives  to 
the  resith'nt  a  {glimpse  of  loveliness  wliich  would  be 
otherwise  wholly  denied  him.  The  ordinary  florist 
seems  to  have  hard  lines  nowadays.  He  complains 
both  of  competitors  who  have  too  much  capital  and 
those  who  do  not  need  any.  It  is  a  peculiar  indus- 
trial condition. 


The  Great  Wheat  Problem. 
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At  a  nieetinf^  f>f  the  directors  of 
the  re  organized  State  Fruit  Ex- 
change last  week  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton 
was  elected  president.  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  who 
from  the  beginning  has  been  the  manager  of  the  Ex- 
change, insisted  that  his  resignation — which  was 
tendered  long  ago — should  be  accepted,  and  it  was  so 
ordered.  Mr,  Adams  has  given  admirable  service  to 
the  work,  and  only  leaves  it  to  look  after  his  personal 
interests,  which,  he  says,  have  been  too  long  neg- 
lected. He  promises,  however,  to  give  to  the  cause 
such  time  as  he  can  spare  to  it,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  it  shall  be  entirely  on  its  feet. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  late  conven- 
tion. President  Walton  has  appointed  Edward  F. 
Adams  of  Santa  Cruz  county.  \V.  F".  Rowell  of 
Fresno  county  and  J.  M.  Bassford  of  Solano  county 
a  committee  to  obtain  legislation  looking  to  the  re- 
lief of  stockholders  in  co-operative  societies  from 
any  lialiility  on  stoc'k  in  such  enterprises,  beyond 
the  par  value  of  strnk  owned  by  them,  Messrs. 
Howell  and  Hassford.  being  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, c-an  conveniently  attend  to  the  duty  after  get- 
ting from  the  experience  of  Mr.  Adams  the  facts  and 
reasons  upon  which  the  request  is  based.  Mr. 
Adams  went  to  Sacramento  on  Wednesday  to  confer 
with  the  other  members  of  the  committee.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  a  constitutional  amendment  is  neces- 
sarv  to  si^cure  this  relief. 


The  KroHt 


In  Fioriila. 


liave  brought 
The  figures  of 


The  Week. 

We  have  alluded  an  another  page 
to  some  of  the  deplorable  features 
of  the  two  terrific  freezes  which 
ruin  to  tender  growths  in  Florida, 
present  and  prospec^tive  losses  are 
appalling.  To  the  plant  lover,  however,  there  are 
items  of  experience  which  give  a  deeper  realization 
of  the  disaster  than  figures  of  ))ecuniary  losses.  Be- 
fore the  second  disaster,  and  writing  wholly  of  the 
freeze  of  the  last  week  in  December,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Florida  .l</n'rii//iiii.'<t  writes: 

Our  beautiful  tropical  fruit,  oivhanis  are  a  ileplorable  sight, 
and  with  them  goes  the  joys  of  a  suiiiiner.  It  svill  be  awful 
this  suiuniei'  without  any  fruit  at  all.  I  liacl  lived  lartrely  on 
the  hope  of  the  greatest  inaiipo  crop  of  iny  life  for  this  suiiiiiier 
ami  was  alivatly  sending  out.  invitations  to  niy  friends  to  come 
and  camp  under  my  trees.  I  had  several  tree.s.  one  of  which 
would  have  fed  a  reginient  of  .soldiers  for  a  season.  These 
had  a  spi-ead  of  nearly  thirty  feet,  were  twenty  feet  high  and 
as  largf  as  a  half  baiTel  at  the  ground,  and  wouhl  liave  borne 
froui  ten  to  tifleen  thousaiiil  uiang(ies  a  crop;  they  are  gone! 
The  Avocado  pears  went  with  theiu.  1  did  not  weep,  but  1 
felt  like  the  "bottom  was  out."  I  sliall  now  put  in  like 
tightiug  tire  to  try  and  make  vegetable.s,  melons  and  all 
manner  of  truck  to  replace  them  and  to  keep  me  .so  busy  that 
I  will  not  have  time  to  get  the  "blues." 

Hut  he  has  the  "  blues  "' now.  The  freeze  of  last 
week  i)robably  destroyed  the  whole  area  of  early 
vegetables  which  he  planted  with  such  energy  and 
hopefulness.  Such  disaster  can  only  evoke  the"  most 
genuine  sympathy  and  thankfulness  for  the  grand 
mountain  barriers  which  so  effectually  shield  Cali- 
fornia from  arcti<'  visitations. 


stale  Itoanl 
of  Trade. 


On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  held  a  very  inter- 
esting meeting  and  gave  hearing 
to  parties  who  have  progressive  measures  to  urge 
and  experience  to  relate.  Mrs.  H.  W.  Strong  of 
TiOS  Angeles  county,  who  has  done  so  much  of  late 
to  forward  the  ])ainpas  plume  business,  made  state- 
ments showing  the  ])resent  status  of  a  line  of  pro- 
duction which  is  not  talked  about  so  much  as  it  was 
a  decade  ago.  Mrs.  Strong  said  that  the  plumes  are  I 
generally  valued  at  from  $H0  to  $40  a  thousand,  and 
from  the  grass  growing  on  either  side  of  the  avenue  '< 
on  her  propertv,  HOO  feet  in  length,  she  had  realized  i 
from  *H(MMI  1o' *4(t(M)  per  annum.  This  year  Mrs. 
Strong  said  she  had  100, (KM)  plumes,  for  which  she 
had  been  offered  only  $1')  a  thousand,  owing  to  over- 
])roduction  and  the  financial  depression.  She  had, 
however,  refused  this  price,  believing  she  could  do  j 
better.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  overproduction 
of  the  plumes,  she  said  that  while  from  10,(M»()  to 
l.'),((0()  were  sufficient  to  glut  the  New  York  market, 
8,(MI(I,(HI()  were  annually  employed  at  London,  where 
the  people  had  learned  of  their  varied  uses  in  decora- 
tion. This  looks  as  though  the  southern  California 
plume  interest  might  possibly  e.vperience  a  revival, 
unless  the  London  supply  could  bt  furnished  the 
country  around  the  Mediterranean. 


We  shall  begin  publishing  in  the  nexl  issue  of  the 
Pacikic  Ki  KAi.  Press  the  most  notable  exposition 
of  the  great  problem  of  wheat  growing  in  California 
that  has  ever  been  attempted.    We  have  had  from 
time  to  time  isolated  statements  of  individual  ex 
perience  in  the  wheat  field  and  wheat  market,  and 
we  have  had  learned  and  elaborate  "  reviews  of  the 
situation  "  by  those  skilled  in  commerce  and  finance. 
What  we  shall  offer  our  readers  during  the  coming 
weeks  will  be  carefully  prepared  original  statements 
from  wheat  growers  in  twenty-six  California  coun- 
ties as  to  the  following  essential  facts: 
'/ — The  actual  cost  of  wheat. 
//—The  value  of  land  on  which  it  is  grown. 
' — The  per-acr-e  yield  which  would  yield  a  profit. 
'/—The  proportion  of  land  in  each  county  whicli 
now  yields  that  amount. 
<■ — The  use  of  wheat  in  feeding  animals. 
./■—Other  uses  of  wheat  which  will  pay. 
(/ — Deductions  from  preceding  facts. 
Evidently  a  better  idea  of  the  actual  truth  in- 
volved in  all  the  above  propositions  will  be  of  in- 
calculable service  to  wheat  growers  and  the  State  at 
large  just  at  this  critical  time  in  our  agriculture. 
Those  who  have  greatest  resj)ect  for  the  opinions  of 
men  who  are  ])ractically  engaged  in  work  they  write 
about  will  be  delighted  with  what  the  RfRAi,  Press 
has  for  them  on  this  subject.    The  statements  are 
from  men  who  grow  wheat — men  who  are.  so  to 
speak,  right  down  in  the  stubble  and  speak  from  the 
parching  heat  of  recent  experience.     Who  these 
men  are  and  how  imix»rtant  their  counties  are  in  tiie 
wheat  ])roducl  can  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of 
counties  ami  those  who  write  from  each  of  them  : 
Teh.\m.\  :    Frank  Hought4)ii,  Corning. 

Bittk:    W.  \V.  Durham,  Durham:  K.  T.  Keynolds,  Chit-o; 
(Jarrett  Koppel.  (iridley. 
j  Yi  K.i :    Hugh  Morrison,  Wheatland. 

Pi.ACKit:  E.  .1.  Spark.s,  i.,im-olii;  I'eler  Ahart.  Uncoln:  K.  C. 
I  liogers.  .Sheridan. 

Amadiik:    .1.  A.  (ioddlng.  La  Plana. 

Si  ttkh:  ( leorge  Ohieyer,  Yubat'ity:  H.  I.,uther,  Live  Oak. 
I  Cor.i  s.v  :  C.  H.  Wilson,  Crimes;  Peter  IVIer.son,  Site.s;  James 
[  Deveiiey,  St.  Johns;  J.  H.  [..angenour.  College  City. 

Gi.exn;    p.  H.  Carnett,  WiUows:  F.  M.  Lutts.  Willows. 
Soi.\.Nii:    K.  J.  Currey.  Dixon;  K.  C.  liozier,  Itio  Vista;  J.  B. 

Hoyt,  Bird's  Landing. 
Mkximicino:    .lohn  Mewhinney,  Poino;  H.  C.  Wuugh,  Tal- 
niage:  J.  Scott  Kyder,  Potter  Valley :  .John  Crawfoi  d. 
Largo:  Tliomas  H.  Henly.  t'ovelo. 
Si)X<iM.\:    K.  W.  Davis,  Santa  Kosa ;  Kobert  (-'rane.  Santa 
liosa. 

N.vi-.\:    J.  U.  L.  Hardin,  Pope  Vallev:  J. 
cello. 

Ai.a.mkha:    T,  C  Johnson,  Plea.suut<>n. 
Sackamkn  ru :    J.  Keith,  Union  House 
House. 

San  Juai^i  in:    M.  T.  Noyes,  Stwkton ;  J. 


K.  .lohnson.  .Monti- 


Joiieph  Sini.s,  Union 


D. 

VViJIianison,  Stix-kton :  Arthur 


HutTnian, 
Thorn  t<jn. 


Ludi ; 
New 


Cloverilrtle 
CItriiH  Fair. 


\  endlni;. 


We  notice  that  the  city  fiorists  i 
have  formed  an  association  the  an- 
nounced objects  of  which  are  to 
"kill  Chine.se  competition  and  prevent  the  vending 
of  flowers  on  the  streets.'"    We  are  aware  that  the 
business  of  growing  plants  and  flowers  has  been  of 
late  much  embarrassed  by  the  vast  production  by 
.\siatics,  which  is  available  for  retail  at  very  low 
rates,  and  we  have  heard  that  those  who  pay  rent 
for  stores  tei'l  much  aggrieved  over  the  rent-free 
vending  of  flowers  on  the  streets.    We  do  not  pre- 
sume to  question  the  business  necessity  which  may 
exist  that  white  people  who  desire  to  live  as  Ameri- 
cans shall  contrive  some  way  to  protect  their  inter-  ' 
ests  from  ruin  through  coin])etitors  who  are  wholly  ! 
un-American  in  life  and  aspiration.    We  cun,  how-  . 
ever,  but  i-egret  that  the  trade  in  high-grade  flowers 
in  well-appointed  establishments  should  be  obliged  ' 
to  strive  against  the  sale  of  cheap  flowers  onlhei 
streets.    Certainly  the  present  prices  and  the  pres- 
ent style  of  vending  bring  lovely  Howers  into  the' 
hands  and  homes  of  those  who  would  never  in  the  ' 
world  enter  the  doors  of  a  florist's.    These  buyers  I 
could  not  afford  the  price  of  protected  flowers,  nor 
would  they  seek  them  behind  plate-glass  windows. 
We  wish  some  way  could  be  found  to  stimulate  the  i 
higher  trade  without  ruining  the  lower.  The  vicinity  | 
of  the  Lotta  Fountain  is  to  us  oue  of  the  most  inter-  i 


Cloverdale,  in  Sonoma  county,  is 
doing  what  many  another  ])ro- 
gressive  region  could  do  for  its 
own  advancement,  which  is  to  maintain  an  annual 
display  in  midwinter  of  citrus  fruits  and  other  desir- 
able productions  which  are  in  condition  at  the  time. 
In  no  better  way  can  California  localities  so  well 
maintain  their  claim  of  mild  winter  climate;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  fairs  are  as  delightful  ,socially  and 
as  instructive  from  an  educational  pointi  of  view  as 
gotMl  neighborhood  fairs  always  are.  The  Cloverdale 
Citrus  Association  has  for  its  president  Col.  .1.  li. 
Armstrong,  whom  lii  UAi.  reatlers  know  well  for  his 
])iiblic  spiriledness  and  philanthropy.  The  Colonel  is 
])revented  by  illness  from  active  work  for  the  enter- 
prise, but  still  advances  its  interests  in  every  way. 
At  the  lair  last  week  an  address  was  delivered  by  E. 
W.  Davis,  of  Santa  Kosa,  which  was  well  received. 
The  attendance  at  the  fair  from  long  distances  shows 
how  wide  reaching  such  efforts  often  are.  The  fol- 
lowing awards  were  made  in  the  fruit  classes:  Best 
assorted  oranges,  Italian-Swiss  colony;  best  navel 
oranges,  M,  .Menihan;  seecmd  best  navel  oranges, 
.T.  N.  Atherton;  most  artistic  dis])lay  of  navel  or- 
anges, .lohn  l''ield;  best  lemons,  J.  C.  Holloway;  most 
artistic  display  of  lemons,  H.  .1.  Crocker;  best 
twelve  navel  oranges.  Miss  Lizzie  Hall;  second 
best  twelve  navel  oranges,  T.  .1.  Cottle;  best 
twelve  Mediterranean  Sweets,  J.  A.  Chalfant;  best 
twelve  Malta  IJloods,  II.  P.  Belford;  b<'st  twelve 
Seedlings,  W.  T.  Brush;  most  artistic  display  of  as- 
sorted oranges.  F.  Yordi.  liest  olives,  Italian-Swiss 
colony:  most  artistic  display  of  olives,  Parker  Vine- 
yard Company:  l)est  citron,  Mrs.  C.  Worth;  best 
dried  fruit,  M.  K.  Truett;  most  artistic  display  of 
dried  fruits,  Conley  Brother*;  best  canned  fruits. 
H.  P.  BeUbrd. 


K.  (J. 
Hoi)e. 

Htaxisi.ai-.s  :    O.  M.  Henry,  Modesto:  I...  A.  lilcliurds,  (iray- 

son  ;  C.  N.  Whitinore,  Ceres :  A.  L.  Cro.s.sy,  Modesto. 
Mkuceik    H.  C.  Wolfsen,  Mei-ced  :  John  Swan,  Livingston; 

M.  C.  Burchell,  Plainsburg. 
Fkesxu:    A.  A.  Webei-,  Selma ;  O.  H.  Kastffli,  Borden. 
Tri.AKK:    John  Tuohy,  Tulare:  U.  O.  Newman,  Visalia;  Jamest 

M.  McClellan,  ilanford  ;  <;.  A.  Heinlen,  [..euKKire :  J .  W. 

Davis,  Porterville:  Kobert  Doherty,  Hanford. 
Mo.VTEKKV  :    John  Iverson,  Chualar;  D.  Mi-Kinnon,  Salinas: 

Edward     Berwick,     Monterey;    William  Pinkerton, 

Pleyto. 

S\\  Benito:  George  T.  Elliott,  Hollister:  James  T.  (irav, 
Hollister;  A.  J.  Clancey,  Hollister:  W.  II.  Best.  Hollis- 
ter: Thonias  Flint,  Hollister. 

Santa  CHtz:  Ernest  Werner,  Watsonville:  .\,  P.  I{<whe, 
Watson  ville, 

Santa  BAitiiAitA:    Ellwcxid  tJooiier,  Santa   liarbara;   .1.  W. 

Torreiiee,  Santa  Inez;  .1,  J,  Hobsoii,  Ballaril. 
Vextiha  :    C.  E.  Hoar,  Si  mi, 
Los  AxiiEi.Es :    .lacob  Svvall,  Del  Sur, 
.Sax  DiEdo:    J.  F.  Ward,  Beren<lo. 

Such  is  the  wide  region  of  California  anil  these  the 
men  who  will  give  their  experience  in  growing  wheat 
and  their  best  thought  about  the  situation  the  wheal 
grower  is  in  and  how  best  he  can  be  relieved  from  it. 
It  was  the  enterprise  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, as  (lir(H'ted  by  its  efficient  secretary,  Edwin 
F.  Smith  Es(i..  to  gather  the.se  reports,  and  by  this 
act  the  Board  has  rendered  the  State  a  greal 
service.  In  view  of  the  possible  delay  in  printing 
the  report  of  the  society  during  a  legislative  year, 
the  Rural  Press  has  been  furnished  with  advance 
copies  of  the  reports,  so  that  they  may  be  immedi 
ately  placed  before  the  farmers  of  California  for 
their  information  and  benefit.  We  shall  bet'in  the 
publication  in  our  next  issue. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Thdse  who  oppose  the  Waymire  bill— whirh  pro- 
vides for  a  commission  to  investigate  official  and 
other    political    scandals — are   seeking    to  array 
rural   prejudice    against   it   as   a   measure  local 
to    San    Francisco.      "  //'    San    Fnincisr.o  wants 
I ur  political  rottenness  exposed,"   they  say,    " /''/  /'f'" 
do  it   herself,    under  her  own   authority   and   at  her 
own  expense."     This  very  specious  plea  is  based 
upon  the  utterly  false  assumption  that  political  dis- 
honesty in  San  Francisco  is  the  business  of  San 
Francisco  alone,    and  that  it  has  no  relationship 
to  political  or  other  interests  outside  the  city.  If 
this  idea  can  be  made  to  prevail,  and  if,  through  it, 
the  Waymire  bill  can  be  defeated,  all  will  be  well  for 
the  Burnses,  the  Buckleys,  the  Raineys  and  all  the 
rest  of    the'   municipal    corruptionists,    for  the 
"  authoi-ity  "  of  the  city  is  in  their  own  hands.  The 
plain  truth  is,  and  all  practical  men  of  affairs  know 
it,  that  if  the  Legislature  does  not  provide  for  expos- 
ing the  corruptions  in  San  Francisco  and  for  bringing 
her  political  criminals  to  justice,  there  will  be  no  ex- 
posure and  and  no  punishment,  and  things  will  go  on 
as  they  have  been  going  these  long  years  past.  The 
Burnses,  Buckleys  et  al.  will  continue  to  own  the 
political  organization  of  the  city  and  corruption  will 
continue  to  run  riot. 

Readers  of  the  Rural  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that 
all  this  is  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  country  as 
to  the  city;  that  it  utterly  degrades  our  State 
political  life,  and  that  it  piles  up  expense  which  the 
people  have  to  pay  in  the  form  of  heavy  taxation. 
We  say  it  need  not  be  told  because  it  has  very 
recently  been  demonstrated  that  the  city  boss  is  also 
the  country  boss.  Nobody  who  takes  even  a  passing 
interest  in  public  events  can  have  forgotten  the 
insolent  domination  of  Col.  Burns  at  Sacramento  last 
summer — how  he  forced  upon  the  Republican  ticket 
certain  candidates  whom  the  best  judgment  of  the 
party  rejected;  with  what  impudence  he  "threw 
down  "  the  rural  delegates  who  sought  to  maintain  a 
manly  independence  in  the  convention.  And  when 
it  is  reflected  that  the  source  of  his  power — that  the 
source  of  the  power  of  all  the  bosses  who  have  ruled  the 
politics  of  California — has  been  the  city  "  machine, " 
it  does  not  need  a  world  of  common  sense  to  see 
that  it  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as 
of  the  city  that  this  machine  should  be  destroyed. 
In  truth,  the  redemption  of  San  Francisco  from  its 
"  bosses  "  is  the  first  essential  step  in  the  movement 
for  the  political  emancipation  of  California. 

There  are,  of  course,  very  large  and  some  (nomi- 
nally) very  respectable  interests  which  do  not  want 
to  see  the  existing  political  scheme  liroken  up  in  San 
Francisco.  The  policy  of  the  large  corporations  can 
be  served  better  under  a  system  of  corruption  than 
under  an  honest  system;  the  political  ambition  of 
certain  very  potent  men  stands  in  better  case  with 
the  boss  system  than  under  any  other;  many  persons 
in  high  places  have  risen  through  the  boss  system 
and  hope  to  maintain  themselves  by  it;  a  vast  army 
finds  direct  profit  in  it.  All  these  interests  are  of 
course  combined  against  the  proposition  for  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  and  no  available  means  of  op- 
position will  be  too  small  or  too  low  for  their  use. 
It  behooves  the  friends  of  decent  politics,  of  honest 
government  and  of  public  morality  to  be  very  earnest 
and  very  watchful. 

There  died  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday  of  this 
week  a  man  who,  in  widely  different  ways,  has  been 
a  very  notable  figure  in  California  these  thirty  years 
past.  Mr.  W.  W.  Stow  has  been  known  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors  as  a  gentleman  of  exact  in- 
tegrity, of  a  profound  and  cultivated  mind  and  of 
kindly  and  humane  sentiments.  His  interest  in 
things  which  make  for  public  utility  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  taste  has  been  manifest  at  all 
times;  and  of  late  very  conspicuously  in  connection 
with  the  city  pleasure  ground  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 
As  a  member  of  the  Park  Commission,  his  labors 
have  been  unremitting,  and  it  was  under  his  direct  ad- 
ministration that  the  more  recent  improvements 
have  been  made.  The  beautiful  lake  which  girdles 
Strawberry  Hill  was  his  own  conception;  and  his  en- 
ergy made  it  a  reality.  Mr:  Stow  was  heed- 
ful of  many  things  related  to  the  higher  welfare  of 
California;  he  was  charitable  to  the  poor;  he 
was  a  generous  friend  and  he  was  very  tender  in  all 


the  domestic  relations  of  life.  This  was  what  may  ] 
be  termed  the  personal  side  of  Mr.  Stow  s  character. 
But  he  had  another  side — one  which  it  is  not  so 
pleasant  to  contemplate.  Mr.  Stow's  public  char- 
acter for  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been 
that  of  chief  political  agent  of  the  Pacific 
railroad  companies.  What  his  machinations  have 
been,  those  who  know  the  political  history  of 
the  State  need  not  to  be  told.  There  are  not 
words  in  the  language  to  describe  the  debaucheries 
of  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  instrument. 
They  include  the  whole  range  of  political  corrup- 
tions, and  their  effect  is  manifest  in  the  debase- 
ment of  our  political  life — not  to  mention  the  further 
effect  upon  public  morals. 

Mr.  Stow  was  clearly  one  of  those  abnormal 
creatures — of  whom  the  late  Leland  Stanford  was  a 
pre-eminent  example-  devoid  of  moral  sensibilities 
excepting  in  purely  personal  relationships.  As  Mr. 
Stanford  could  complacently  endow  a  great  public 
benefaction  with  money  gotten  wrongfully,  so  Mr. 
Stow  could  turn  from  schemes  of  the  grossest  sort  to 
exercise  his  genius  for  organization,  his  refined 
tastes  and  the  better  part  of  his  nature  in  works  of 
public  usefulness  and  in  charity.  Such  men  are  a 
most  mischievous  element  in  human  society.  Ability, 
taste,  culture,  personal  charm — the.se  qualities  in  a 
man  essentially  bad  only  add  to  his  capacity  for  mis- 
chief. It  is  infinitely  better  that  the  wolves  of  so- 
ciety should  keep  to  their  own  character  and  not  so 
mix  good  with  evil  that  the  one  may — like  a  sweet 
varnish  upon  a  nauseous  poison — gain  acceptance  for 
the  other.  It  is  hard  to  say  these  things:  it  is 
harder  still  that  they  need  to  be  said;  it  is  ten  thou- 
sand pities  that  men  of  capacity  for  virtuous  life, 
and  endowed  with  the  forces  for  worthy  success, 
should  so  Uve  that  when  we  stand  at  their  graves  it 
may  not  be  said:    Well  done. 


of  a  young  woman  who  never  lifted  a  hand  in  pro- 
ductive industry,  under  a  system  based  upon  theories 
of  public  ativantage.  Her  use  of  it  is  a  public  injury, 
an  act  of  violence  to  American  ideas,  a  degradation 
of  national  character,  an  affront  to  our  national  self- 
respect.  This  is  only  one  of  many  similar  cases. 
Untold  millions  of  American  money  have  been  and 
are  being  similarly  misused.  The  agents  of  this 
shameful  business  are  usually  silly  women,  but  in 
Mr.  Astor  there  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  a  man 
of  brains  and  experience  being  led  by  the  same  bau- 
bles into  an  almost  equal  misuse  of  American  wealth. 
As  things  are,  there  is  no  help  for  it;  but  is  it  ex- 
pedient that  things  should  remain  as  they  are  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  the  American  people  would  do 
well  to  think  over. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. , 
February  IH,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


There  are  no  new  developments  in  connection  with 
the  projected  San  Joaquin  Valley  railroad.    The  sub- 
scription is  now  considerably  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quired two  millions,  and  it  is  still  growing  steadily. 
Mr.    Spreckels  insists  that  it  shall  be    made  six 
millions,  and  has  offered   to  double  his  own  sub- 
scription when  by  so  doing  the  sum  will  reach  this 
figure.    Interest  now  centers  in  the   route  to  be 
followed.    San  Jose  wants  the  road  to  come  through 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  to  cross  into  the  San 
Joaquin  farther  south;  and  intimates  that  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  this  route  a  very  handsome  subscrip- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  capital  stock.    This  scheme 
would  make  the   terminus  on   the  San  Francisco 
peninsula,    leaving    out   Oakland    and   the  lower 
end  of  the  San  Joaijuin  valley.    Stoclcton  is  much 
exercised  over  the  matter  and  proposes  by  liberal 
subscription  to  the  project  to  have  a  say  in  arrang- 
ing the  route.    Oakland  is  expected  to  pursue  the 
same  policy.    The  result,  possibly,  will  be  the  con- 
struction of  a  road  with  two  approaches  to  the  city, 
one  via  Stockton  and  Oakland  and  the  other  through 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  up  the  peninsula.  The 
feeling  grows,  though  upon  what  basis  we  cannot 
leami,  that  Mr.  Spreckels  knows  more  than  he  is 
willing  to  tell  and  that  he  is,  in  fact,  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  Santa  Fe  people  whose  road  now 
reaches  the  southern  part  of  the  State.    This  as- 
sumption adds,  of  course,  to  the  popularity  of  the 
project.    If  there  be,  in  fact,  an  understanding  be 
tween  Spreckels  and  the  Santa  Fe.  it  means  not  only 
a  local  line  through  the  San  Joaquin  valley,   but  an 
immediate  Eastern  connection.  Such  a  connection  is 
bound  to  be  made  sooner  or  later.  As  yet,  the  Valley 
road  has  not  been  incorporated,  but  attorneys  are  at 
work  preparing  the  papers  and  it  will  not  be  a  great 
while  before  operations  will  be  actually  under  way. 

It  is  reported  from  New  York  that  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Jay  Gould  is  about  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
titled  European,  named  De  Castellane,  and  that  one 
of  the  considerations  of  the  marr'age  is  the  settle- 
ment of  $2,000,000  upon  the  prospec  tive  bridegroom. 
We  pass  over  the  vulgarity  of  thi"^  bargain,  which 
does  not  concern  the  public,  to  a  feat  'ire  of  it  which 
does  very  much  concern  the  public.  It  is  this:  The 
money  to  be  paid  to  De  Castellane,  and  which  will  go, 
of  course,  like  all  such  payments,  in  vices  and  de 
baucheries,  is  American  money,  got  by  American 
toil.    It  has  been  permitted  to  become  the  property 
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ville  )■  advocates  a  rncftine'  of  farmers  to  dis- 

I'aiii  situation. 

The  acreage  to  be  sown  to  beets  this  season  at  Anaheim 
will  oe  between  3.i(l0  and  :«IIHI.  The  Chino  acreage  will  be 
about  liOdO. 

The  Colusa  Smi  says  that  Shasta  water  retails  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  higher  rates  than  California  wine — and  remarks  that 
it  is  the  only  instance  in  the  world  where  the  gushing  waters 
of  a  mountain  sprinar  is  worth  more  than  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape. 

Tur.AHE  Iti-^iislir:  The  great  area  going  into  alfalfa  this 
year  means  that  Tulare  county  is  to  become  an  important 
stock  center,  or  it  means  that  thousands  of  acres  of  alfalfa 
will  be  ripped  up  after  a  year  or  two  to  give  room  to  some- 
thing else.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  demand  for  hay  and  pas- 
turage will  make  all  this  area  possible.  Alfalfa  growers  will 
need  to  get  stock  of  their  own. 

The  VVatsonville  Rimtler  reports  that  A.  W.  Tait  of  Corra- 
litos  has  received  an  order  for  fifteen  boxes  of  apples,  to  be 
shipped  to  Siberia.  The  fruit  will  be  packed  in  plaster  of 
paris  and  shipped  in  barrels  ht^'inetically  sealed.  As  the 
freight  charges  on  the  apples  from  San  F^-anci.sco  to  Siberia 
will  be  *7..50  per  box,  the  fruit  will  be  an  expensive  luxury 
when  it  reaches  its  destination. 

Oroville  Iliiiislfr:  W.  E.  (iillespie  says  that  he  returned 
last  summer  with  a  span  of  horses  that  were  poor  in  fiesh..  He 
turned  them  out  where  they  could  pick  up  black  figs  as  they 
fell  from  the  ti-ees,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  animals  v^ere 
as  fat  as  they  could  roll.  He  hauled  wood,  two  trips  a  day, 
during  this  time,  yet  in  spite  of  hard  work  and  nearly  twenty 
miles  of  travel  each  day  the  animals  gained  rapidly  in  flesh. 
Geo.  Thatcher  says  every  animal  loves  the  black  figs.  Cows 
and  hogs  fatten  quickly  upon  them  and  even  dogs  will  eat 
them.  Dr.  Parker  fattened  some  hogs  upon  these  figs  and  the 
meat  was  remarkably  white  and  sweet. 

<  !raf  ton  letter  in  Woodland  Drmnvrul :  We  read  and  hear 
a  great  deal  about  small  farms,  and  the  benefit  they  are  to  a 
community.  I  don't  profess  to  know  anything  about  it,  but 
this  section  of  the  county  is  not  making  any  great  strides  in 
subdivision.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  the  Reed  ranch,  the 
St.  Louis  ranch,  the  Anderson  ranch,  the  Hamilton  ranch,  and 
now  it  is  all  known  as  the  Fair'  ranch.  Levi  Adams  is  now 
farming  the  McCIintic  and  Hoffman  ranches,  besides  his  own. 
.lames  Baird  is  farming  the  Frierson  and  Barney  ranches  as 
well  as  his  homo  place.  Asa  Morris  has  also  several  ranches 
under  control,  and  many  other  ranchers  are  doing  the  same. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  that  a  man  can  clear  expenses.  But 
very  little  more  stock  and  machinery  are  required  to  run 
these  ranches  than  one,  and  the  expense  has  to  be  met  just 
the  same.  A  rancher  of  Kill  aci'cs  has  to  keej)  a  lot  of  stock 
and  machinery  on  the  expectancy  of  a  crop  worth  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  will  probably  turn  out  after  north  winds, 
too  much  or  not  enough  rain,  to  be  worth  nearer  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars.  If  you  doubt  me  ask  any  hundred-and-sixty- 
acre  grain  rancher,  and  he  will  probably  be  more  explicit.  If 
fruit  raising  is  moi'e  profitable,  it  surely  will  be  sought  after. 
Now,  what  troubles  me  is,  how  did  the  rancher  of  160  and  .320 
acres  make  money  when  expenses  were  greater  and  the  wind 
blew  and  the  rain  rained  very  much  the  same  as  it  does  nowa- 
days, and  it  is  all  the  big  rancher  can  do  now,  with  all  his  im- 
provements and  facilities,  to  make  a  living  i 
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HORTICULTURE. 

California  Seedling  Fruits. 


Bv  Pk<if.  E.  J.  WlL'KSON  of  Ihe  State  University  at  tlie  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  PomoloKical  Society. 

Seedlin;?  fruits  have  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  pomology  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  tlie  earliest 
times.  The  pioneer  pomologists  were  Ihe  Mission 
Fathers,  who  bej^an  their  work  upon  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California  in  l(i97  and  extended  it  to  the 
territory  now  known  as  California  in  17t!!t.  To  what 
extent  these  missionaries  depended  ujjon  selection 
from  seedlinos  to  develop  the  fruit  varieties  which 
became  characteristic  of  their  establishments  in  this 
State,  or  how  far  these  varieties  are  due  to  the  in- 
troduction of  cuttini^s  from  api)roved  varieties  of 
two  eenturies  ajfo  in  Spain,  may  never  be  definitely 
k-nown.  The  Mi.ssion  olive  and  the  Mission  ^--rape 
have  been  tentatively  iilentitied  with  European  va- 
rieti(>s,  to  which  th(>y  do  possess  at  least  a  stron^^- 
resemblance. 

Both  these  fruits  are  certainly  very  far  removed 
from  the  wild  types,  and  both  are  fruits  most  readily 
L-  rown  from  euttinj^.s.  The  same  is  t  rue  of  the  Mis- 
sion tiji.  If  it  be  i^ranted  that  they  did  not  orif^iiiate 
these  fruits  from  seed,  it  must  also  be  coiieeded  as 
most  probal)le  that  the  othei- fruits  of  the  Mi.ssion, 
tilt"  oranjifes,  limes,  citrons,  pomef^runatcs,  dales, 
ajiples,  pears,  pearhes  and  plums  were  seedlinj^s. 

The  inferiority  of  these  fruits  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  excellence  of  the  Mission  olive,  i^rape 
and  tiji,  and  this  mif.;ht  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
fathers  wei-e  more  expert  at  imi)rovinu-  Indians  tlian 
they  wei'e  at  im])i'ovin<j-  fruit.s^  oi-  else  they  would 
have  ijiven  us  varieties  of  otlier  fruits  ]>ossessed  of 
as  distinctive  excellence  as  must  be  ^^ranted  to  tlieii- 
olive,  grape  and  fig.  Must  we  then  decide  that  the 
earlii>st  gi'owers  of  seedling  fruits  on  the  coast  diil 
not  improve  their  opportunities  / 

About  a  century  later  than  the  first  seed  planting 
in  Lower  California,  there  was  an  iiitroiluetion  of 
seed  from  the  northeast  and  the  northwest.  The 
trappers  and  agents  of  the  Hudson  I5ay  Company 
started  fruit  trees  from  seed  in  western  ( >regon,  and 
tht>  Itussians  on  the  coast  of  northei'ii  California. 
These  early  comers  seem  to  have  been  contcnl  with 
whatevei'  came  from  their  seed,  and,  jjossibly,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  apple,  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  Russian  settlement,  they  left  no  ponmlogical 
legacy  to  the  present  race  of  fruit  gi-owers. 

Siiillliifi  Fruit  III/  Aiiiiririiii.t.  —  With  tiie  advent  of 
Americans  came  not  only  fruit  seed.s  but  enter-prise 
and  ambition  directed  l)y  poniological  love  and  loi-e, 
and  for  tiie  last  fifty  years  the  fruit  growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Oregon  have  done  more  in  t  he  origination 
of  new  varieties  fi-om  seed  than  the  same  number  of 
people  anywhere  else  in  the  woi-ld.  Of  course  only 
a  small  part  of  those  which  have  won  notice  and 
praise  have  attained  commercial  imi)ortance,  and 
yet  enough  have  passed  this  test  to  make  California 
fruit  lists  largely  unintelligible  to  Kastcrn  or  Kui'o- 
pean  ))oniologists.  1  Ijelieve  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
claim  that  one-thirtl.  and  possit)ly  even  moi-e.  of  the 
deciduous  fruits  and  nuts  which  we  gi-ow  for  expo'-t 
are  of  varieties  originated  here,  and  unknown  to 
distant  orchards  or  to  distant  literature.  The  fact 
that  these  varieties  are  peculiarly  stated  to  our  local 
t'onditions  may  somewhat  limit  their  industrial  im- 
portance to  the  world  at  large,  but  does  not  at  all 
reduce  their  value  to  pomolgical  scieiU'C. 

Nor  does  the  othei-  fact  that  their  origin  is  due  to 
the  necessity,  whitdi  was  very  early  discerned,  that 
oui-  peculiar  conditions  required  new  varieties  adapt- 
ed to  those  conditions,  lessen  their  ])omologicaI  signifi- 
cance. It  i-atlier  alTords  uni(|ue evidence  that  ])omol- 
ogy  is  a  science  and  not  merely  an  arrangement  of 
enipii-ical  formulas  and  rules.  It  gives  the  pursuit  of 
pomology  new  dignity  also  as  an  art  because  it 
endows  it  with  creative  functions. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  as  Californians  to  be  able  to 
claim,  upon  the  basis  of  such  achivements  as  I  have 
hinted  at,  some  true  affiliation  with  our  distinguish- 
ed guests,  whose  re])utation  is  ali-eady  estal)lished  in 
honors  for  which  we  are  pleading. 

J'issllili'  /'iiriii/iif/i-  iif  Our  StnllliKis. — It  woldd  be 
an  exceedingly  interesting  study  to  trace  out  the 
introduction  of  the  best  varieties  of  fruits,  from  all  the 
<iuarters  of  tlie  earth  and  to  show  thatin  our  seedling 
•  ruits,  as  in  our  native  sons  and  daughtei-s  of  the 
(iokleii  West,  there  is  the  choicest  blood  which  flows 
from  all  enlightened  sources.  It  would  be  too  great  a 
task  for  such  an  occasion  as  this.  It  may,  howevei-. 
be  conceded  that  for  neai-ly  half  a  century  the  eartli 
has  been  ransacked  for  |K>mological  treasures  to 
bring  to  California.  These  trees  and  vines  have 
lilooiiied,  the  winds  have  blown,  insects  have  come 
and  gone,  and  though  probably  not  one  variety  in  a 
hundred  of  those  brought  to  California  i-an  "now  l)e 
found  in  our  commercial  orchards,  who  can  say  that 
any  one  of  them  has  not,  during  its  probation  here, 
given  some  attribute  of  its  being  to  some  seedling 
which  comes  to  us  with  new  form  and  (jualities 
thought  to  be  original  ? 

California  is  disposed  then  to  allude  to  her  achieve- 
mentis  in  the  line  of  new  fruits  with  due  humility. 
She  really  knows  not  what  triumph  of  pomologis'ts 


lonfj  gone  to  their  reward  have  joined,  upon  Califor- 
nia .soil  and  under  California  skies,  to  bi-ing  forth  the 
present  mastei-pieces  she  calls  her  own. 

While  there  have  been  a  number  of  new  fruits 
originated  in  California  by  the  most  scientific  method 
of  cross-pollination  from  selected  parentage,  and 
while  the  achievements  of  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa 
Rosa  in  this  line  are  perhaps  as  creditable  as  any 
originator  in  the  world  can  claim,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  t  hus  far  California  has  accomplished 
most  by  the  humble  and  elementary  method  of 
recognition  of  merit  in  chance  seedlings. 

In  early  American  days  fruit  .seeds  came  in  luggage 
of  hu  idreds  of  gold  seekers.  Those  who  went  out 
from  the  old  Eastei-n  homes  to  seek  fortunes  in  oiw 
gold  fields  very  often  brought  seed  from  the  grand 
old  fruit  trees  around  which  the  memories  of  child- 
hood lovingly  clustered.  Those  who,  in  haste  of 
starting,  or  thinking  that  they  were  going  to  a  bar- 
ren land,  neglected  fruit  seeds,  asked  for  them  in 
their  first  letters  to  the  old  homes.  The  result  of 
this  general  introduct  ion  of  seeds  from  varieties  most 
esteemed  in  the  old  homes,  was  the  gift  to  the  wel- 
coming California  soil  of  large  (|uantities  of  seed  of 
the  choicest  ])arentage.  Thus  among  the  trees  that 
sprang  uj)  everywhere  in  the  mining  regions  of  the 
foothills,  and  in  the  earliest  settled  valleys  as  well, 
there  have  been  found  many  excellent  seedlings,  some 
of  which  are  now  among  our  most  po])iilar  local  varie- 
ties. 

A'(»/7// AVr<)(/,-.s<- /f(  ,SV.(//m/7v.  —  Again,  there  was  a 
wide  planting  of  seeds  at  t  he  first  because  budded 
trees  were  either  not  to  be  had  or  were  held  at 
jirices  which  nowadays  seem  almost  fabtilous.  Cer- 
tainly forty  years  ago  common  budded  trees  were 
sold  in  the  city  where  we  now  meet  at  a  price  for 
i  which  you  could  obtain  U])wards  of  a  hundred  trees 
I  of  the  same  vai'iety  to  day.    Fruit  seeds  were  pro- 
I  portiimately  high  and  in  as  great  request  in  those 
tlays. 

1     Early  plantei-s  have  paid  in  this  city  7;")  cents  and 
$1  per  pound  for  peaches,  c  hiefly  to  secure  the  pits; 
I  they  have  pati-olled  the  streets  to  pick  up  the  pits 
\  which  were  dropped  by  other  fruit  buyers.    It  is  a 
utiit|ue  item  in  our  pomological  history  that  people 
among  whom  gold  nuggets  were  treated  as  care- 
j  lessly  as  nickels  are  to-day,  should  delight  to  rake 
I  the  dust,  of  the  streets  to  di.scover  peach  pits  or 
should  hoard  uj)  the  seeds  of  a])ple  or  pear  until 
they  could  intrust  them  to   the  soil  beside  their 
cabins.     And    this   early   pomological   fervor  was 
richly   rewarded;    the    trees  attaineil  growth  and 
came  into  bearing  with  a  I'apidity  and  profusion 
almost  incredible  to  those  who  (tame  from  less  genial 
climates. 

Though  the  planting  of  fruit  seeds  never  wholly 
stopp<'d,  it  was  a  matter  of  minor  concern  as  soon  as 
budded  frtiit  f)ecame  cheap  and  jilentiful.  From  1855 
to  1X75  incentive  to  growth  of  seedlings  ceased,  ex- 
ce|)t  with  thos(>  who  loved  pomology  for  its  own  sake 
and  never  lost  its  ins|)ii-ation  to  improvement. 

Till  I'rixiiil  Km  iif  ASrnl/iiii/s.  —  \\"]lh  the  uprising 
of  fruit  growing  as  a  great  commercial  industry  about 
1875  a  new  incentive  was  given,  and  it  was  one  of 
quite  as  engrossing  a  nature  as  that  of  pioneer  times. 
F^'ruit  foi-  shi|)ping  long  distances,  fruit  fit  to  endure  I 
the  trial  of  the  canning  process,  vaiMCties  which  i 
would  resist  the  attacks  of  parasites  and  diseases, 
varieties  which  would  extend  the  fruit  season  at 
f>oth  ends  Ijy  beginning  eai'liei"  ami  ending  later-,  all 
these  and  other-  similar-  considerations  developed  a 
disci-irninating  demand  for  var-ieties  with  definite 
traits  and  (|ualities — a  demand  whii-h  we  had  never- 
known  befor-e. 

It  has  r-emained  a  ruling  factor  in  our  development 
of  new  varieties  ever-  since  that  time,  and  it  will  re- 
main with  us.  Of  late  it  has  taken  the  highet- for-m 
of  cross  -  pollination  from  selected  pai-entage  of 
specific  type,  but  pr-obably  we  shall  always  glean 
fi-orn  the  field  of  chance  seedlings  which  has  hitherto 
yielded  such  a  rich  harvest. 

It  would  carr-y  me  beyond  all  pro])ei-  limits  of  this 
paper  to  submit  to  you  a  list  with  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  seedlings  wliieh  have  become  of  impor-tance 
to  us.  Such  account,  too,  can  be  found  in  our  local 
pomological  liter-ature.  It  would  better  .serve  our- 
prescMit  pur])ose  to  remark  bricHy  uijon  each  of  the 
leading  kinds  of  fruits  and  note  some  things  we  have 
gained  by  new  varieties. 

April  Ills. — I  n  apricots  we  have  secured  new  sorts 
which  open  the  season  two  or  thr-ee  weeks  earlier 
than  the  ri])enirig  of  those  European  varieties  which 
ai-e  gerier-ally  tr-ustwor-thy  here.  Some  of  the  earliest 
Eur-opeari  varieties  ar-e  too  small  for-  commer-cial 
|)uri)oses,  or-  else  they  are  so  shy  in  bearing  as  lo  be 
un])r-ofilable.  The  greatest  api-icot  in  the  State  is 
the  Royal,  supposed  to  Ije  from  Fi-ance. 

We  have  seedlings  which  are  shi^jped  to  Easter-n 
markets  fi-om  our  early  fruit  regions  almost  a  month 
before  the  Royal  is  ready.  The  Moorpark  is  our 
grandest  apr  icot,  when  it  consents  to  bear-  a  crop. 
We  have  seedlings  which  combine  much  of  the  glory 
of  the  Moorparii  with  surer  bearing,  inoi-e  even 
ripening,  and  we  have  also  good  seedlings  consider- 
ably later  than  the  Moorpark. 

('Iierrlrs. — The  cherry  has  always  occupied  rather 
a  limited  area  in  California,  though  the  pr-oduct  is  i 
important  and  of  considerable  value.     Recent  ex-  I 


perience  shows  better  success  in  shipment  of 
cherries  for  long  distances,  though  there  is  little 
warrant  at  present  in  commercial  jilanting  of  the 
fruit. 

Several  imi)Oi-tant  varieties  have  been  developed 
fr-orn  seedlings  in  Oi-egon  and  in  this  State,  which, 
like  the  Centennial  anil  Black  Republican,  have  ex- 
ceptionally good  shipping  qualities,  and  are  suj)- 
planting  old  varieties  for  this  purpose.  F^xtra 
earliness,  extreme  size  and  other-  excellence  is  always 
shown  by  other  seedlings,  but  they  have  nevei- 
become  very  ])rominent  because  of  the  general  limi- 
tations which  beset  the  chei-i-y  in  California. 

Aiiphx  mill  r.s.— In  ai)ples  we  are  mainly  upon 
standard  varieties,  some  of  which  are  far  more 
prominent  here  than  in  the  places  where  they  orig- 
inated. We  have  several  fall  and  winter-  apples  of 
our  own.  however-,  which  have  secured  a  per-manent 
jjlace  in  our  orchards,  such  as  Skinner's,  Marshall's 
and  Cook's  seedlings. 

In  pear-s  our-  commer-cial  ambition  has  been  rather 
narr-ow.  and  has  been  chiefly  to  ol>tain  something 
which  would  pass  fot-  either  Bartlett  or  Winter 
Nelis,  and  thus  pi-o!ong  the  market  sea.son  of  the.se 
varieties,  or  escape  some  of  the  ev  ils  they  are  sub- 
ject to  in  .some  parts  of  the  State. 

Our  most  prominent  seedling  pear-  is  V.  Barr-y. 
oi-iginated  by  the  late  B.  S.  Fox  of  San  .lose,  and 
honor-ed  with  a  medal  by  your-  society  some  years 
ago.  We  also  have  other  seedling  jjcars  which  ha\  e 
attained  some  ])Opularity. 

Recently  our-  list  of  ])ear-s  commercially  pr-ofitable 
has  been  extending,  and  the  ou.look  is  that  we  shall 
grow  this  grand  fruit  more  intelligently  and  dis- 
crimiiiately  than  we  have  hitherto. 

I'liiDix  (I ml  I'niiiis. —  Our-  chief  pr-une  pr-oduct  is 
made  from  French  varieties  which  seem  to  leave  lit- 

j  tie  to  be  desirt>d  unless  we  can  get  di-ying  qualities 
associated  with  gr-eater-  size.  A  cimstant  effort  has 
been  made  in  this  direction  in  this  State  and  Oregon, 

j  and  I  r-egret  to  say  that  some  very  lar-ge  seedlings 
ai-e  being  offered  to  pr-une  plantei-s  which  will  be  dis- 

I  appointing,  because  they  do  not  contain  sugar 
enough  to  yield  a  sweet,  dried  prune  of  the  Fr-ench 
type  whi<-h  now  seems  desir-able. 

I     if  the  A  mei  ican  people  want  a  large,  acid  pr  une 

j  these  varieties  may  afibrd  it.  but  the  curer  will 
probably  have  to  tr-ust  to  c|uick.  high  heat  in  his 
eva]H)r-atoi-  to  ciieck  fermentation  during  curing. 

1  appr-eh^nd  that  these  lar-ge,  thin-juiced  plums 
will  need  more  enei-getic  treatment  than  even  the 
glorious  sunshine  of  California  can  afford  them. 

j'  On  the  other-  hand,  in  shipping  and  canning  ])lums 
we  have  accom]jlished  gi-eat  things  by  seedlings.  We 
have  ot-igiriated  var-ieties  even  ear-lier  thali  the  cht-i-ry 
plunr  or-  myr-obolan  of  far-  gr-eater-  size  and  splendid 
shipping  (lualities.  We  al.so  have,  through  Mr.  Bur-- 
bank.  cr-ossbr-ed  .lapanese  jjlums  f)f  decidedly  novel 
features  in  for-m,  color  and  Havor-. 

We  have,  too,  seedlings  fr-om  European  parentage 
which  sur-pass  their-  ))r-ogi'nitoi-s  in  size,  keeping  and 
ship])iiig  (|ualities.  With  these  we  ar-e  growing  a 
large  line  of  old  var-ieties,  and  can  mar-ket  plums 
front  the  trees  all  during  the  season  fr-om  May  to 
November.  Some  of  our-  new  plums  of  Japanese 
origin  can  be  safely  shipped  without  i-efriger-ation, 
so  pronounced  at-e  their  shipi)ing  t|ualities. 

/'(/f//(. v.  — Californians  have  done  more  in  origin- 
ating new  peaches  than  in  varieties  of  any  other 
fruit.  The  peach  has  always  been  our-  leading  decid- 
uous fi-uit,  tlK)ugh  it  is  now  closely  pressed,  if  not 
sur-passed,  by  the  plum  family,  which,  of  course,  in- 
cludes prunes.  Our  oi-iginatiori  of  new  peaches  first 
obtained  the  notice  of  your  society,  if  1  am  not  mis- 
taken, and  Briggs'  Red  May  is  a  memorial  of  one  of 
our  greatest  pioneei-s  in  fi-uit  gr-owing. 

It  would  require  an  elaborate  essay  and  mucli 
study  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  character 
and  values  of  our  new  peaches.  In  ditfei-ent  per-iods 
of  our  advancement  selection  of  seedlings  has  pro- 
ceeded u])on  different  standards  of  excellence  which 
seemed  at  the  time  of  special  imjjortance.  In  pur- 
suit of  these  ends  we  have  extended  our  peach  sea- 
son at  both  ends,  so  that  it  now  runs  fr-orn  Decora- 
tion Day  to  Thanksgiving.  We  escaped  curl-leaf 
both  t)y  new  and  selection  of  old  varieties,  long  be- 
fore the  discovei-yof  the  efticacy  of  fungicides,  which 
now  make  the  achievement  less  impoi-fant.  We  have 
peaches  wholly  fr-ee  from  red  color-  in  the  fiesh  or- 
skin,  so  that  the  canner-s  can  have  clear- juice,  and  we 
have  others  deep  i-ed  at  the  |)it  for-  the  peai  h  drier-s. 
We  have  clings  which,  for-  size  and  for-  vai-ious  com- 
mercial pui-poses.  sur-pass  the  old  vai-ieties  and  have 
lar-gely  replaced  them  in  our-  planting.  For-  jieach 
di-yirig,  too,  we  have  tr-ained  the  trees  to  be  sparing 
of  the  juice,  .so  we  would  have  less  water-  to  evapo- 
rate. For  genei-al  i-oundness  of  for-m,  absence  of  un 
symmetr-ical  i)i-ojections  and  smallness  of  pit.  we 
have  made  many  good  marks  in  our-  wor-k  with 
peaches. 

AIiiiiiikIs  iiikI  iri(///»/.\.-  In  no  bi-arich  of  this  effort 
for-  impr-oved  var-ieties  has  our  suci-ess  been  more 
mar-ked  than  in  thedevelopinent  of  seedling  almonds. 
The  achievements  of  .A.  T.  Batch  in  this  line  ai-e 
too  well  known  to  r-ecjuir-e  but  a  passing  allusion.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  work  rescued  almond 
cultur-e  to  California. 

When  he  began,  the  almond,  because  of  almost 
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universal  failure  of  old  varieties,  was  a  hissing  and 
a  byword  in  our  horticulture.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the 
alnionds  planted  during  the  preceding  twenty-five 
years  had  gone  for  firewood  or  were  carrying  the 
foliage  of  the  prune  to  conceal  their  hated  stems. 
At  the  present  time,  through  the  dissemination  of 
Mr.  Hatch's  varieties,  the  almond,  in  all  regions 
decently  adapted  to  the  tree,  is  productive  and 
profitable  and  has  a  future. 

Of  the  superiority  of  these  new  varieties  over  the 
leading  imported  sorts,  very  carefully  prepared 
statements  of  comparative  weighings  of  kernel  and 
shell  have  recently  been  published  by  our  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  are  obtainable  by  all  who 
have  been  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  California  production  of  the  EngUsh  walnut 
is  at  present  largely  comi^osed  of  selected  seedlings 
of  local  origin,  whose  history  and  characteristics  are 
on  record.  There  is  now  a  question  whether  these 
varieties  are  as  good  as  the  French  varieties,  which 
sell  at  higher  rates  in  New  York. 

Certainly  our  seedlings,  so  far  brought  forward, 
have  a  rather  narrow  geographical  adaptation,  and 
to  the  greater  area  of  the  State  the  French  varieties 
seem  better.  The  determination  of  this  question  is 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  immediate  future. 

Smttll  Fridl-s. — In  small  fruits  we  have  done  less 
than  in  orchard  varieties.  The  achievements  of 
Europe  and  the  East  during  many  centuries  with  the 
riiiifciri  species  of  the  grape  have  produced  all  the 
variation  that  could  be  asked  for,  and  all  our  time 
has  been  occupied  in  determining  the  local  values  of 
these  sorts  which  are  perfectly  adapted  to  our 
climate. 

The  great  progress  in  the  development  of  new 
grapes  from  the  species  of  the  regions  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  has  only  a  general  interest  for  us. 
The  local  demand  for  such  grapes  is  insignificant. 
All  we  can  claim  in  this  direction  is  a  sport  of  the 
Isabella,  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  attains 
very  great  size  and  retains  the  old  characters  of  the 
Isabella. 

In  berries  we  have  recently  attained  very  striking 
results.  The  Ijogan  berry,  originated  by  Judge 
Logan  of  Santa  Cruz  by  crossing  a  sport  of  our 
native  blackberry  upon  a  common  red  raspberry, 
shows  most  uni(|ue  characters,  account  of  which  has 
recently  been  widely  published.  I  have  been  per- 
sonally accjuainted  with  the  fruit  for  several  years, 
and  its  value,  at  least  for  the  coast  region  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  not  been  exaggei-ated.  Mr.  Burbank  has 
also  done  some  very  important  work  with  berries, 
the  details  of  which  are  given  in  his  publications. 

Thf  Future. — As  has  been  already  admitted,  the 
most  California  can  claim  in  the  origination  of  new 
varieties  has  been  through  constant  watchfulness  for 
natural  sports  and  chance  seedlings.  The  notable 
achievements  already  made  in  artificial  crossing, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  show  that  we  are  enter- 
ing now  upon  a  higher  method,  and  it  is  fair  to  ex- 
pect that  the  results  will  be  unique  and  brilliant. 
We  have  peerless  conditions  for  scientific  cross- 
fertilization.  Our  fruit  bloom  is  wonderfully  profuse, 
and  the  setting  of  the  fruit  so  sure  that  one  of  our 
greatest  orchard  expenses  is  thviining.  The  perfec- 
tion of  the  seed  is  secured  under  practical  freedom 
from  adverse  conditions,  and  so  notably  is  this  the 
case  that  California  is  becoming  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  seed  supply  to  the  country  and  beyond. 
Thus  far  our  pomology  has  been  impelled  forward  so 
precipitately  by  commercial  enterprise  that  we  have 
not  had  time  tor  leisurely  pursuing  pomological  sci- 
ence. Such  a  time  of  tjuict  work  and  sublime  delight 
is  just  now  before  us.  We  look  upon  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Pt)mological  Society  within  our 
borders  as  fit  to  mark  our  admission  to  a  higher  de- 
gree in  pomological  work  and  mystery. 


Another  Frost  Alarm. 


To  THE  Editor; — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  31st 
ult.,  I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you  the  inclosed  cir- 
cular descriptive  of  the  "  frost  alarm"  which  1  got 
out  at  the  time  of  the  date  of  the  circular.  I  have 
put  in  a  number  of  the  instruments  each  winter  until 
this  one,  when  the  indications  for  a  wet  winter  were 
so  good  at  the  outset  that  there  has  been  no  demand 
for  the  frost  alarm.  Those  that  I  have  put  in  are 
giving  good  satisfaction,  though  they  are  rather 
"  noisy  "  in  the  night  sometimes. 

Riverside,  Cal.  Frank  A.  Yeakle. 

The  circular  sent  by  Mr.  Yeakle  shows  that  he 
brought  out  his  "  electric  frost  alarm"  in  November, 
1890.    It  is  described  as  follows: 

The  electric  frost  alarm  is  an  apparatus  designed 
to  give  an  alarm  in  the  house  of  the  fruit  grower 
when  the  temperature  in  the  orchard  falls  to  freez- 
ing. It  consists  of  an  accurate  dial  thermometer 
electrically  connected  with  a  bell  and  switch  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  cause  the  bell  to  ring  at  any  de- 
sired ■  temperature.  It  rings  until  the  jierson  is 
aroused  and  opens  the  switch.  It  is  hoped  the  alarm 
will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  have  tar 
to  burn  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  oft'  the  frost.  The 
fruit  grower  may  sleep  soundly  so  long  as  his  fruit  is 
not  in  danger;  but  let  the  weather  turn  cold  in  the 
night,  (ind  hp  is  sure  to  j^now  it  in  tinie  to  Ugbt  his 
tixr. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


The  Qood  Roads  Convention   in  5acramento. 


The  convention  held  at  the  capital  last  week  in  the 
interest  of  I'oad  improvement  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  business-like  and  satisfactory  as  well  as 
most  important  ever  held  in  the  State.  The  at- 
tendance was  large  and  representative,  delegates 
being  present  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  they 
represented  all  sorts  of  road  interests.  There  was 
a  large  contingent  of  county  supervisor-s  who  bore 
with  becoming  patience  the  free  hnputation  of  bad 
road  making  which  was  put  to  their  account.  There 
were  several  county  surveyors  who  smiled  when  re- 
peatedly told  that  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  be  a 
good  surveyor  and  a  good  road  engineer.  There  was 
a  host  of  people  who  only  knew  that  they  were 
heavily  taxed  for  public  work  which  gave  them  no 
good  roads,  and  who  desired  the  adoption  of  a  wholly 
different  system  of  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. There  were  many  who  believed  in  bonding 
and  some  who  did  not.  On  the  whole,  there  was  as 
fine  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  what  would  give  us 
better  roads  as  can  be  imagined.  It  seemed  at  first 
that  there  might  be  some  quite  loud  clashing  of 
ojnnions  and  interests,  but  the  events  proved  quite 
otherwise  and  the  convention  was  earnest,  peaceful 
and  practically  unanimous  in  the  declaration  of  its 
conclusions. 

(lorernor  Bud  (I  mi  (loud  Rinuh. — The  convention 
was  formally  opened  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  7th  by 
Governor  IJudd  with  a  brief  extempore  address. 
From  his  intercourse  with  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature he  believed  they  would  co-o])erate  with  the 
Good  Roads  Convention  in  its  efforts  to  give  the 
State  good  highways.  He  said  he  did  not  think  so 
many  people  have  ever  assembled  at  the  Capitol  who 
have  as  their  purposes  the  desire  to  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  State.    Governor  Budd  also  said: 

"We  have  in  this  State  numerous  commissions. 
There  is  a  commission  for  almost  everything  except 
for  good  roads.  I  believe  if  you  advise  the  FjCgisla- 
ture  to  place  the  maintenance  of  good  roads  into  the 
hands  of  a  competent  road  engineer,  you  will  have 
accomplished  much. 

"  To  obtain  good  material  for  roads  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  most  important  thing  for  the  convention 
to  consider.  I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  large 
deposit  of  trap-rock  at  I'olsom,  and,  if  it  is  broken 
well,  it  will  pack  like  cement.  You  understand  that 
the  State  owns  an  extensive  plant  at  Folsom;  and 
with  the  work  done  there  to  prepare  the  rock,  it 
should  be  but  a  few  years  before  the  roads  in  Cali- 
fornia, instead  of  being  a  disgrace,  should  be  the 
finest  and  best  in  the  United  States. 

"  I  will  heartily  join  with  you  in  recommending  to 
the  Legislature  action  that  will  result  in  the  State 
having  roads  that  will  be  the  pride  of  the  State,  and 
I  think  the  Legislature  will  co-operate  with  you." 

The  l^nsidiiit'.^  Aildrrss. — A.  R.  Lemmon  of  Santa 
Rosa  is  president  of  the  Good  Roads'  organization, 
having  served  since  its  beginning,  and  being  reseated 
by  unanimous  vote  for  the  coming  year.  He  deliv- 
ered a  very  able  and  carefully  prepared  address  on 
road  matters,  suggesting  many  progressive  actions 
which  finally  received  the  approval  of  the  convention 
in  committee  reports  which  will  be  given  later  in 
this  report.  In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Lem- 
mon enumerated  the  essentials  of  a  good  road,  as 
follows : 

First — The  grade  must  receive  careful  considera- 
tion. It  should  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  can  be  se- 
cured. The  maximum  grade  now  recommended  by 
practical  road  engineers  is  four  per  cent,  or  not 
more  than  four  feet  to  every  hundred  feet  traveled. 
A  horse  will  trot  with  perfect  ease  going  up  or  down 
such  a  grade,  and  there  will  scarcely  be  noticeable 
friction  to  overcome  in  hauling  a  load  because  of  so 
slight  an  elevation.  And,  as  nothing  is  stronger 
than  its  weakest  point,  so  no  road  is  better  for  gen- 
eral draft  purposes  than  its  poorest  portion.  A  sin- 
gle steep  place  may  control  the  draft  capacity  of  a 
team  on  the  entire  line. 

Second — The  good  road  requires  drainage.  It  will 
not  endure  long  unless  well  drained,  and  this  is  not 
possible  except  where  proper  grades  are  established. 

Third — A  third  essential  to  a  good  road  is  that  it 
be  impervious  to  falling  water.  Another  has  well 
said  that  it  must  be  a  "  perfect  roof  and  not  a  sieve." 
This  involves  the  question  of  materials,  the  two  chief 
ones  to  concern  us  being  stone  and  gravel,  the  last, 
of  course,  being  least  desirable. 

Fourth — Sentiment  has  materially  changed  re- 
cently in  regard  to  the  width  of  roadbed  that  should 
be  stoned  or  graveled.  Reducing  the  width  reduces 
the  expense  correspondingly  and  brings  the  improved 
road  within  the  reach  of  more  people.  Many  en- 
gineers now  recommend  that  the  stone  road  be  built 
only  wide  enough  for  a  wagon  to  pass  over  it.  There 
might  be  occasional  wider  places  at  which  meeting 
teams  could  pass  each  other.  By  the  side  of  this 
permanent  highway  a  good  dirt  road  should  be  pro 
vided,  over  which,  except  when  muddy,  teams  with- 
out heavy  loads  would  be  driven  from  choice.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  trees  in  a  highway  should 
be  between  the^e  two  trackK  and  not-  iit  the  bWrb  of 


the  road,  where  they  consume  the  substance  of  the 
adjoining  farm  lands.  The  suggestion  seems  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Fifth — It  is  agreed  by  all  authorities  that  large 
stone-crushing  plants  are  far  more  economic  than 
small  ones  for  the  preparation  of  road  metal.  Hence 
such  plants  should  be  provided  at  county  or  city  ex- 
pense, or  communities  should  unite  in  establishing 
them  as  an  element  of  the  good-road  movement. 

Sixth — In  construction  all  roads  should  be  puddled 
with  water  and  should  be  i-olled  by  steam,  not  by 
horse  rollers.  Reasons  for  this  are  that  the  latter 
kind  of  rollers  are  not  heavy  enough  for  the  most 
effective  work,  and  the  hoofs  oi-  shoes  of  the  horses 
undo  in  part  the  work  of  the  roller.  Hence  every 
county  should  own  a  large  steam  roller,  and  require 
all  road  contractors  working  for  the  county  to  use 
it.  Again,  even  the  best  roads  j'equire  attention. 
Every  break  should  be  repaired  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. If  this  is  not  done  the  road  will  go  to  ruin. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  question  as  to  the  plan  of  road 
repair  that  will  be  most  effective  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  economic. 

Gcii.  Roij  tStoiif's  Mission. — The  honored  guest  of 
the  convention  was  Gen.  Roy  Stone,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Good  Roads  Inquiry  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Gen.  Stone  is  an  earnest, 
kindly  and  well  informed  good-road  promote)',  and 
the  convention  showed  him  and  his  work  many  marks 
of  favor.  He  participated  in  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention througho\it.  At  the  first  session  he  made  a 
brief  address.  He  said  that  since  he  has  seen  some 
of  California's  domain  and  people  the  country  re- 
minded him  of  France,  and  what  the  roads  are  to 
that  country.  He  read  from  a  periodical,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  wagon  road  system  of  France 
has  been  of  far  greater  value  than  the  railroad. 
Such  roads  have  been  of  material  contribution  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  prosperity  of  France 
is  attributed  to  its  good  roads. 

The  territory  of  California,  said  General  Stone, 
is  much  large)'  and  greater  than  that  of  France,  and 
it  will  be  more  prosperous  if  the  plan  of  building 
roads  in  Franc'e  is  followed  out  in  this  State.  Cali- 
fornia needs  good  roads,  and  to  get  where  France  is 
in  the  matter  of  good  roads  the  State  will  have  to 
do  as  France  has  done.  1 1  was  only  by  the  State 
taking  it  up  that  the  whole  of  France  got  good 
roads. 

Just  what  is  necessary  for  the  people  of  California 
to  do  he  could  not  tell,  as  the  various  portions  of 
California  are  .so  different.  The  people  of  California 
have  the  material  for  constructing  roads  where  it 
can  be  hauled  to  convenient  places,  and  where  it  is 
not  necessary  to  ti-anspoi't  it  up  steep  hills  and 
mountains. 

Many  Eastern  railroads  have  volunteered  to  carry 
road  material  at  the  bare  cost.  If  the  railroads  will 
not  do  that  for  anybody  else,  they  should  do  it  for 
themselves.  Good  roads  are  feeders  to  the  railroads. 
The  State  authorities  should  go  to  the  railroads  and 
endeavor  to  obtain  low  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  material  for  the  construction  of  good  roads.  If 
low  rates  are  obtained  the  people  should  certainly 
have  good  roads.  Farmers  would  haul  the  material 
to  the  site  of  the  roads.  Referring  to  the  use  of 
convict  labor,  Goieral  Stone  said  that  such  labor  is 
generally  in  use  in  North  Carolina.  Such  class  of 
work  might  be  ajjplied  to  the  vagrants  and  beggars 
in  this  State. 

Thf  Conimiffrr.'i. — After  the  several  addresses  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  the  convention 
arranged  for  committees,  to  which  leading  topics 
should  be  referi-ed.  These  committees  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

State  Engineer  and  Work  of  Ottit'e  —  Professor  Soule  of 
Berkeley,  Preston  li.  Davis  of  Sonoma,  Bradford  Mcrse  of 
Riverside,  A.  S.  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara,  W.  D.  Lawton  of 
Sacramento. 

County  Koad  Engineers,  Appointment  and  Duties — A.  B. 
Brown  of  Calaveras,  O.  G.  Hemphill  of  San  Joaquin,  L,.  G. 
Hare  of  Monterey,  James  M.  Hunter  of  Kern,  William  W. 
Gray  of  Mereed. 

Road  Districts — J.  A.  Linscott  of  Santa  Cruz,  H.  C.  Bell  of 
Butte,  George  W.  Burbank  of  Marin,  J.  O.  Maude  of  River- 
side, A.  Weidenian  of  Monterey. 

Amendments  to  Bond  Lav?s  —  A.  C.  Hinkson  of  Sacra- 
mento, Willieni  Palmtag  of  San  Benito,  John  L.  Beecher,  Jr., 
of  San  Joaquin,  Paul  P.  Austin  of  San  .lose,  T.  H.  Bucking- 
ham of  Vacaville. 

Width  of  Road.s— S.  F.  Ayres  of  Santa  CUara,  J.  C.  Boyd  of 
Socramento,  Ori-in  S.  Henderson  of  Stockton,  W.  P.  Stone- 
road  of  Merced,  J.  W.  White  of  Bakersfield. 

Constructing  Trunk  Lines — William  Johnston  of  Courllanil, 
A.  Greeninger  of  San  Jose,  R.  A.  Thompson  of  Sonoma,  Abbot 
Kinney  of  Los  Angeles,  Robert  F.  Allen  of  Amador. 

Road  Location— Duncan  McPherson  of  Santa  Cruz,  S.  N. 
Knight  of  Sutter  Creek,  F.  E.  Smith  of  Madera,  Fred  M. 
Miller  of  Nevada  City,  J.  H.  Laugenour  of  Colusa. 

Width  of  Tires— J.  A.  Filcher  of  Auburn,  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
Merrill  of  San  Joaquin,  H.  F.  Wynne  of  San  Francisco,  A.  P. 
Stanton  of  Santa  Cruz  and  E.  N.  Eager  of  Solano. 

Hon.  William  Johnston  resigned  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Trunk  Roads  and  Supervisor  Curtis  acted 
in  his  place. 

Width  of  Tires. — The  convention  adopted  the  com- 
)nittee  report  on  this  subject,  that  all  vehicles  of  a 
carrying  capacity  of  2000  to  3000  pounds  should  have 
tires  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  inches  in  width, 
and  wagons  of  a  carrying  cajjacity  of  3000  to  5000 
pounds  should  have  tires  not  less  than  four  inches  in 
width,  and  tires  should  have  an  additional  width  of 
half  an  inch  for  eai'h  i!000  pound.';  additional  currying 
capacity,  ,six  inches  being  the  maximum  width  re 
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quired.  It  recommended  that  a  law  to  carry  the 
above  suggestions  into  effect  should  be  passed  by  the 
present  Legislature,  to  go  into  ellect  January  1, 
18117,  and  that  a  penalty  should  be  attached  for  non- 
compliance after  the  time  it  goes  into  effect. 

Stiitr  EiH/iiun: — On  this  subject  the  siK'i-ial  com-  , 
mittee  recommended:  First— That  the  office  of  the  , 
State  Engineer  be  not  established,  for  the  reason 
that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  a  depart- 
ment of  highways  be  administered  by  an  advisory 
board  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Covernor,  would  better  promote  the  wishes  and  de- 
mands of  our  citizens  in  this  matter.  Second- -That 
the  proper  functions  of  such  advisory  board  should 
be  the  collection  and  spreading  of  all  useful  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  highways,  and  advising  and  assisting  the 
road  authorities  in  each  county  of  the  State,  to  the 
end  that  every  highwav  luiilt  or  repaired  shall  be 
made  the  best  in  location,  plan  and  construction, 
considering  all  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  convention  adopted  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

Cinintii  Eiujliiii  I  S.  -Thv  following  was  approved  by 
the  convention:  That  such  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted as  will  pei'mit  Hoards  of  Supervisors  to  em- 
ploy competent  road  engineers  in  the  laying  out  and 
constructing  of  roads;  such  engineers  to  be  em- 
l)loyed  at  the  will  and  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  Boai-d  of  Supervisors.  It  did  not  approve  the 
passage  of  a  general  law  making  it  mandatory  for 
each  county  to  employ  a  permanent  county  road  en- 
gineer. If  a  law  can  ho  framed  that  will  not  be 
special  legislation,  the  committee  suggested  the 
passage  of  a  measure  permitting  such  counties  as 
may  desire  to  provide  for  a  permanent  county  road 
engineer. 

RuaiJ  L'lciiiiim.  -The  following  declarations  were 
adopted  as  the  sense  of  the  convention:  First — That 
the  survey  of  the  roads  should  be  plainly  marked 
and  the  permanent  monuments  set  at  least  every 
mile,  and  not  less  than  two  to  each  road.  Second- 
That  in  procuring  the  right  of  way  the  Supervisors 
are  not  to  pay  more  than  double  the  assessed  value  ! 
of  the  land  at  the  time  the  land  is  condemned. 
Third — That  all  lands  taken  for  the  opening,  widen- 
ing or  straightening  of  I'oads  be  paid  for  from  the  i 
county  genera!  f\ind. 

Riiiu/  Dixtn'rts.    The  convention  gave  much  time  to 
debating  whether  the  incorporated  towns  should 
bear  any  part  of  the  cost  of  opening  new  roads,  and  j 
finally  adopted  the  rejiort  of  the  committee  without 
change  as  follows  :    First — The  laws  governing  the  ' 
size  and  organization  of  road  districts  remain  as  they 
now  exist.    Second- -That  road  districts  may  vote 
a  special  tax  for  road  purposes,  not  to  exceed  forty 
cents  on  each  $100  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  any  , 
one  year.    Third — That  all  expenses  attached  to  the 
laying  out  and  opening  up  of  the  new  roads  be  paid 
from  the  county  general  fund. 

Anil  ml  nil  iitx  In  Ihiml  Liiiix. — After  a  vigorous  dis-  ; 
cussion  on  the  subject  of  bonding  counties  for  the  ' 
construction  of  roads,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  the  ' 
majority  of  the  convention  favored  bonding.  The 
following  f I'om  tlio  committee  on  that  subject  was 
adopted  :    That  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
adopted  in  ISUli.   i-elative  to  county  and  municipal 
credit,  fixed  the  limit  of  siicli  credit  at  forty  years, 
but  the  Legislature  fixed  the  limit  to  whicli  munic-  < 
ipalities  may  issue  its  bonds  at  twenty  years.  The 
law  should  be  airicndod,  fixing  such  limit  at  forty 
years,  as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  Under 
such  amendment  county  governments  could  issue 
bonds  for  any  period  less  than  forty  years. 

Width  iif  h'i,iii/s  nil,/  Riiiiilh, fJs.—Tho  convention 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  recommendations 
of  the  committee:  The  mininmm  width  for  county 
roads  should  remain  as  at  present  fixed  by  law, 
namely  not  less  than  forty  feet;  the  maximum  width 
should  not  be  specified,  inasmuch  as  widely  varying 
conditions  throughout  the  State,  varying  density  of 
pojiulation  jjor  st>ction  traversed,  varying  grades 
necessitated  over  hilly  or  mountainous  regions,  re- 
<|uire  special  consideration,  and  where,  in  some 
localities,  eighty  feet  width  of  road  would  be  ample,  . 
yet  there  are  other  localities  without  member  where 
boulevards  of  lli(t  feet  in  width  are  more  desirable. 

Relative  to  the  width  of  macadam  or  gravel  to 
place  on  the  road  as  an  economic  proposition,  we 
submit  that  owing  to  the  cheapness  or  comparative  : 
inexpensiveness  in  first  cost  of  an  eight-foot  road- 
way of  macadam  and  its  economic  features  in  cost  of  j 
maintenance,  and  the  further  fact  that  more  miles 
of  good  roads  of  an  eight-foot  width  may  be  con- 
structed with  the  same  moneys  than  ten  or  twelve- 
foot  widths,  that  for  the  foregoing  consideration  we 
respectfully  recommend  the  eight-foot  width  of 
macadam.  There  are,  however,  considerations  of 
the  amount  of  tonnage  hauled  over  roads  and 
quantity  of  teams  traveling  over  roads,  especially 
those  in  close  proximity  of  cities  and  towns,  where 
it  is  more  expedient  and  more  economical  to  the 
traveling  public  to  make  the  said  roads  so  macada- 
mized from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  width. 

Triinli'  Lini-  liuiids — The  following  resolutions  were 
introduced  by  Abbot  Kinney  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
were  adopted  by  tho  committee  and  by  the  conven- 
tion: ''That  all  roadi  bhinild  be  managed  e.vi'lusivoly 
by  the  I'ounties  severally;  that  the  vuryinif  condi  ' 


tions  in  this  State  indicate  that  the  broadest  latitude 
should  be  given  the  different  counties  to  adopt  and 
change  their  system  of  road  management." 

The  following  suggestions  for  changes  in  the  road 
laws  were  also  suggested  by  the  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  convention:  The  lioards  of  Super- 
visors of  each  county  in  this  State  may,  in  their  dis- 
cretion, declare  certain  main  roads  of  the  county 
trunk  roads,  which  said  trunk  roads  must  be  princi- 
pal thtiroughfares  running  through  one  or  more 
townships,  into  whit'h  main  roads  minor  thorough- 
fares or  townshij)  I'oads  lead. 

For  the  jniriwsc-  of  improving  said  trunk  roads,  or 
keeping  them  in  repair,  the  said  Hoards  of  Super- 
visors may  levy  a  general  road  tax  not  to  exceed 
two  mills  on  each  $1  valuation  of  property  in  said 
count\'  in  any  one  year,  all  the  property  in  said 
county  of  every  description  to  be  subject  to  the  levy 
of  the  said  general  road  fund  tax.  The  money  raised 
by  said  tax  shall  bo  applied  exclusively  to  the  roads 
which  have  bten  declared  trunk  roads  by  the  said 
Hoard  of  Supervisors.  The  said  general  road  fund 
tax  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  present  road 
fund  tax  as  now  levied. 

The  committee  further  i-ofommended  that  if  the 
law  as  proposed  above  is  impracticable  the  Legisla- 
ture be  ror|uested  to  declare  by  act  that  the  true  in- 
terpretation t)f  the  law  is  that  where  the  supervisors 
so  determine,  the  matter  of  subjecting  all  property 
in  the  county  for  taxation  for  improving  the  main 
roads,  including  the  propertv*  of  incorporated  cities, 
may  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of 
said  incorjjorated  cities  or  towns. 

Other  proceedings  of  the  convention  will  be  de- 
scribed in  our  next  issue. 


THE  FIELD. 

Sacaline  and  Mangel-Wurzel. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  just  received  a  few  lines 
from  two  persons,  both  readers  of  the  Rtral.  One 
of  them  writes: 

'•  Please  inform  me  as  to  just  what  you  think  of  the  new 
foi-age  plant,  sacaline.  1  do  not  wish  to  plant  it  unless  I  am 
Kxire  it  Is  a  pixxl  thing."' 

The  other  party  writes  as  follows: 

"lam  thinking  .scmiewhat  of  rai.sing  mangel-wurzel  seed 
for  sale.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  as  to  the  best 
way  of  raising  the  beets  for  said  purixise,  the  proper  time  to 
plant  the  seeds,  etv.,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  to  pull  the 
beets  in  the  fall  and  transplant  them  in  the  spring,  or  can 
they  remain  until  the  next  season.  If  either  way  will  answer, 
will  ym  please  state  which  plan  you  consider  the  best,  etc." 

Perha)»s  1  had  better  give  the  information  asked 
for  in  the  columns  of  the  RfR.\L,  as  doubtless  many 
others  might  be  interested  in  the  matter. 

I  have  received  since  .latiuarv  l.-st  twenty-five  cata- 
logues, mostly  from  Eastern  seedsmen,  and  have 
very  carefully  examined  all  of  them,  especially  as  to 
what  they  have  to  say  about  "sacaline,'  which  is 
being  <|uite  extensively  boomed  this  season.  I  notice 
that  a  number  of  them  whom  I  consider  among  the 
most  conservative  and  resjjonsible  of  any  in  the 
United  States  do  not  catalogue  it,  evidently  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  as  yet  doubtful  as  to  its  value 
as  a  forage  plant. 

W.  Atloe  Burpee  it  ("o.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  de- 
vote a  page  and  a  half  in  their  catalogue  for  1895 
about  '"Two  Sensational  Novelties  in  Forage 
Plants."  One  of  them  is  "  sacaline."  It  would  pay 
any  one  who  is  thinking  of  trying  this  new  novelty 
to  send  for  their  catalogue. 

One  of  their  head  men,  who  had  formerly  been 
head  gardener  for  one  of  the  largest  seed  firms  in 
(Tcrmany.  was  instructed  to  write  without  reserve 
his  honest  opinion  about  it.  I  will  quote  briefly  and 
unconnected: 

I.,iK)U  out  I  for  you  will  be  terribly  disapixilnled  if  you  e.\- 
|)fi-t  to  realize  the  hopes  that  the  glowing  descriptions  from 
Kuroi)e  would  s(!em  to  warrant.  In  a  couple  of  years  they  will 
make  roots  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm,  circling  and  running 
in  all  directions  through  the  grounil.  When  once  the  plants  are 
established,  you  may  try  with  all  your  might,  but  you  cannot 
destroy  them  :  they  simply  laugh  at  you,  and  grow  .so  much  the 
stronger.  Farmers,  do  you  want  to  siK)il  and  infest  your  land  ; 
Then  plant  Polygonum  i  sacaline  I. 

Peter  Henderson  vS:  Co.  say  as  to  this  new  novelty, 
that  they  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  the  extrava- 
gant claims  put  forth  by  some  seedsmen;  but  to 
those  of  their  customers  who  desire  to  try  it  they 
will  present  a  packet  of  the  seed  free  of  charge  to 
those  ordering  goods,  if  they  request  it. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  1  shall  take  the  advice  of 
these  largo  seed  firms  and  "look  out!"  and  let 
others  try  it  who  wish  to:  1  will  await  the  results. 

1  have  a  friend,  who  same  j'oars  ago  planted  what 
ho  said  was  a  very  valuable  forage  plant  (Johnson 
grass;.  He  sc. on  found  it  was  spreading  rapidly, 
and  did  not  answer  ihv  purpose  he  intended  it  for, 
and  for  the  past  three  years  he  has  been  trying  to 
exterminate  it,  and  thinks  he  has  finally,  after  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  expensi-,  conquered  it. 

He  now  thinks  of  trying  "sacaline."  1  tell  him  to 
go  slow;  he  might  be  "jumping  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  tiro,"  and  find  in  a  few  years  he  has  a  worse 
enemy  to  contend  with  than  "Johnson  grass." 

MANGEL- WUEZEL. 

This^vai'loty  of  Lieet,  whether  raised  for  stock  or 
for  seed  piirposes,  succeeds  best  here  planted  in 


February,  as  early  in  the  month  as  the  ground  begins 
to  get  a  little  warm  and  in  just  the  right  condition 
to  plow.  I  plow  my  land  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
depth  and  harrow  thoroughly.  1  mark  out  the  rows 
three  feet  apart  with  a  marker  with  three  runners, 
made  of  two-inch  plank,  six  inches  wide  and  three 
feet  long,  V  shaped  on  the  bottom  to  prevent  them 
slipping  in  the  least  to  one  side.  Nail  on  the  top  a 
few  narrow  boards  six  feet  long  with  one  runner  ex- 
;  actly  in  the  middle.  Place  on  a  heavy  weight  or 
\  ride.  By  i)utting  on  an  old  pair  of  buggy  shafts, 
{  and  using  a  small  horse,  one  can  make  the  rows  al- 
I  most  exactly  straight  (after  the  first  one  is  made  so) 
by  letting  one  runner  follow  the  outside  line.  I  open 
my  furrows  with  a  very  small  plow;  a  .single  shovel 
plow  will  answer.  I  sow  the  seed  by  hand  at  the  rate 
of  about  live  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  endeavor  to 
get  them  as  evenly  as  possible.  I  cover  them  with 
a  one-horse  John  Deere  cultivator  with  five  tooth. 
Simply  take  off  the  front  plate  (not  the  tooth)  and 
extend  the  cultivator  to  its  widest  capacity — about 
three  feet.  This  mode  of  covering  will  answer 
equally  as  well  for  either  corn,  peas  or  beans  when 
[  sown  in  drills.  I  then  smooth  the  ground  nicely  with 
a  one-horse  "clod-masher." 

As  soon  as  the  beets  are  a  few  inches  high,  I  cut 
them  out  with  a  hoe  in  clumps  ten  or  twelve  inches 
apart,  and  finally  thin  them  by  hand,  leaving  them 
about  a  foot  apart.  1  cultivate  at  least  once  a  week 
until  the  latter  ]jart  of  June,  sometimes  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  For  many  years  I  pulled  the 
beets  t  intended  to  raise  seeds  from,  topped  them 
and  let  them  get  thoroughly  dry,  then  piled  them  in 
the  barn  like  stove-wood.  In  February  I  trans- 
planted them  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  one  foot 
in  the  row.  I  would  then  cultivate  them  as  before 
stated  in  this  article. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  1  raised  a  fine  lot  of  mangels 
and  let  them  remain  in  the  ground  the  following 
winter.  I  cultivated  them  well  the  next  spring  and 
summer  and  raised  as  fine  a  crop  of  seed  as  I  ever 
saw,  notwithstanding  writers  on  the  subject  say: 
"  Unless  beets  are  pulled  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season,  and  allowed  to  thoroughly  wilt  before  being 
transplanted  to  raise  seed  from,  the  seeds  will  be 
worthless,  and.  when  planted,  will  go  to  seed  when 
the  beets  are  many  times  not  larger  than  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  will  be  like  a  stick." 

I  have  found  out  by  practical  experience  that  with 
me  this  has  not  boon  the  case,  as  I  planted  a  large 
'  lot  of  beet  seed  last  season  that  was  raised  in  the 
'  manner  before  stated  and  have  now  beets  that  one 
of  them  will  make  a  good  feed  for  a  cow,  and  noni-  of 
them  went  to  seed.    They  say  that  "beets  must 
'  have  rest  in  order  to  produce  good  seed." 
'     Mine  have  it  from  July  1st,   when  all  perceptible 
growth  stops,  on  account  of  the  soil  being  too  dry, 
until  the  first  fall  rain— generally  early  in  October — 
when  they  start  again  and  grow  slowly  until  cold 
weather  commences,  usually  late  in  November,  when 
they  rest  again  until  the  mild  weather  comes  in  P'eb- 
ruary,  when  they  start  again  in  good  earnest  and 
make  a  rapid  growth.    I  shall,  however,  experiment 
further  in  this  mattei'  in  order,  if  nothing  more,  to 
satisfy  my  Yankee  curiosity.    To  my  correspondent 
I  would  say  try  Imth  ways.  Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Garden.  Calistoga.  Cal.,  Feb.  10,  189iS. 
We  have  already  advi.scd  our  readers  that  th(> 
Saghalin  polygonum  or  sacaline  should  not  be  planted 
where  good  forage  plants  will  grow.  The  descrip- 
tion given  in  University  Bulletin  106,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  RfRAi,  of  Dec.  22d,  says:  "The  Sag- 
halin polygonum  is  a  coarse  plant  and  is  not  advo- 
j  cated  as  a  substitute  for  well-known  foraee  i)lants 
where  the  latter  are  satisfactory.  For  dry  lands, 
scant  of  useful  growth,  the  plant  is  commended  for 
trial."  The  description  all  through  shows  that  the 
plant  is  advanced  for  planting  on  waste  lands  for 
cattle  l)rowse  and  forage.  On  such  places  it  is 
necessary  to  have  plants  which  will  hang  on,  and 
hang  on  hard.  We  do  not  have  any  idea  that  the 
polygonum  will  hang  on  and  spread  like  Johnson 
grass.    It  is  wholly  diffei'ent  in  its  manner  of  growth. 

We  believe  the  plant  has  been  extravagantly  and 
unwisely  boomed  as  a  forage  plant,  and  whoever 
follows  such  advice  and  puts  it  in  good  land  which 
will  carrj'  alfalfa  and  other  good  crops  will  make  an 
awful  mistake.  Put  it  where  such  plants  will  not 
grow,  and  you  stand  a  chance  of  getting  .some  feed 
out  of  them. 

There  is  now  such  a  war  among  the  Eastern  seeds- 
men over  sacaline  that  you  cannot  toll  where  the 
truth  lies.  The  men  who  boom  it  have  all  the  avail- 
able seed  and  plants,  and  the  men  who  condemn  it 
have  not.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  "  outs  "  against 
the  "ins".  It  will,  however,  do  some  service  if  it 
holds  the  popular  mind  steady  on  sacaline.  No  man 
should  put  in  much  of  it  without  trial  on  his  own 
place,  and  this  he  should  put  on  bad  ground,  not  on 
good.  A  little  experiment  will  not  be  dangerous 
like  a  little  Johnson  grass  would  be.  It  grows  more 
like  a  shrub,  and  its  roots  do  not  carry  the  ])ow(»r  of 
rooting  from  scattered  fragments.  If  you  have 
clumps  of  sacaline,  and  do  not  desire  to  keep  them, 
you  can  cut  them  out  as  you  would  willow.  All  that 
has  been  published  about  making  hay  of  sacaline  is, 
we  think,  fanciful.  Vou  might  as  well  try  to  make 
hay  out  of  young  mulberry  branches. —Ed.  Hi  rai,. 
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w 'w'  ir  V  T"*^    was  named  after  the  Buckeve  state 

I  \  I    I  i  ^  ■  /   1      m  /  1        by  its  inventor,  Lewis  Millkk,  a 

■  ■  III  ul  Lj  m/  native  of  the  Huckeye  Stafe.  The 
m^i  ■  I  ■  ■%  W  1^  Original  Buckeye  Mower  is  made 
I  ■  I    I  ■       |m    I         II        at  the  great  Buckeye  Factory  at 

■  9  \iMm.lv    M  Akron,  Ohio,  and  at  no  other  place 

*  ^  *  -^-^    ill  the  world.    It  has  the  largest 

sale  of  any  high  class  mower,  and 
IS  uiulcnilitril  ly  tlir  bi'sl  mower  UKidc.  and  HOOKKK  &  CO.,  Sail  Francisco,  are  the  sole  agents  for 
Ihc  s;iiii>'  in  California. 


The  (iciniiiie  l{ii<  k«ye  iVIoucr.  4  fool  :?  iiicli  cut    Price,  IStCOO 

The  iicnuliic  Hockcyp  iMower.  4  foot  6  inch  <  iit  Price.  70.00 

The  (Jciiiiine  HiickeVe  Mower,  5  foot ctit  Price,  75.00 

The  <ieiiiiiiic  Itiickeyc  Slower,  «  foot  cut  Price,     80. OO 


READ  THIS  AND  SEE  HOW  TWELVE  BUCKEYES.  DOING  HARD  WORK  EIGHT  MONTHS 
IN  THE  YEAR,  BEHAVE  THEMSELVES. 

Thk  IVIii.i,kk  &  Lu.\  Rancho,  1'"ikkbaiii;hs,  Cai,..  Nov.  xtl.  1»SH. 
Mksshs.  Hoiikku  &  Cii.,  San  b'rancisco,  (lal. 

Dear  Siks:— The  Original  Buckeye  Mower  merits  words  of  praise.  On  this  Rancho  we  use  twelve 
machines,  which  are  in  almost  constant  use  from  seven  to  eight  months  of  the  year,  cutting  the  several 
crops  of  alfalfii.  These  mowers  are  put  to  a  very  severe  test  by  being  run  .so  continuously  and  on  ex 
tiemely  rough  ground  and  through  ditches  partially  filled  with  water.  We  have  tried  nearly  all  the 
leading  makes  of  Mowers,  but  I  pronounce  the  Buckeye  superior  to  all  others  in  ease  of  draft,  strength 
and  cutting  qualities.  The  Buckeye  costs  us  less  for  repairs  than  any  other  machine  we  have  ever  had 
on  the  Rancho.    Yours  truly,  .1.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  Miller  &  Lux  Rancho. 

It  i8  the  lishlcKl,  HiroiiKcsf.  ami  Hitlioiit  exception  the  hest  Mower  in  the  world. 


wye    are    rtgetits    for    the    UFNIOPM  CYCLES. 

( 'racka jacks  rirlr  niiiims.    Send  lor  ( 'at a loguc. 


CANTON  ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 


Comtolnecl    Hand,    Foot    and    Power  Lift. 


THE  REAK  FRAME,  to  which  the  legs  or  shanks  are  attached,  is  made  from  two  pieces  e.vtra  thick 
square  gas  pipe.  This  produces  the  very  strongest  form  of  frame.  They  are  clamped  together  with 
thick  wrought  steel  clamps  and  hea  vy  holts.  Two  wrought  steel  straps  also  clainp  these  gas  pipes  and 
project  forward  and  encircle  the  axle,  and  are  attached  to  the  axle  so  as  to  raise  and  lower,  which  gives  a 
low  or  high  liitch  to  the  gangs,  and  also  gives  more  or  less  pitch  to  the  shovels. 

THE  SHANKS  OK  LEGS,  to  which  the  shovels  are  attached,  are  made  from  steel  with  their  front 
fdge  made  sharp.  These  Shanks  or  Legs  have  a  series  of  holes  so  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  meet 
any  requirements. 

RAISING  LEVER.-  We  have  a  combined  hand  and  foot  Lever,  and  have  also  put  on  a  strong  sprine  to 
assist  the  operator  In  raising  the  gangs.  This  improved  construction  makes  this  the  easiest  Cultivator 
to  operate  now  on  the  market. 

SI7/ES.  — No.  .'i.  five  feel.  II  shovels;  No.  K,  six  feet,  lo  shovels:  No.  seven  feet,  15  shovels.  Write  for 
prices. 


\/EHICLES    /A  FN  O    RMRmirSG    l/VXPLiSmEINTS    OF"    EWE  F?  Y    DESCR I  F»TIOIN. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST., SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MOST  SIMPLE.  MOST  DURABLE 

-  -AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  !  ^AN  JOSE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS  |  Agr  lou It ural  Imple^me^nts, 

AND  ORCHARDS.  *^ 


THE  nORQAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


The  greatest  pulverizer  of  i ho  age.  The  name  Spading  refers  to  it s  act  ion  on  the  soil.  Tlx' action 
of  each  cutter  or  blade  is  like  thai  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six 
inches.  The  frame  is  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneven  ground.  Style  A,  blades  Itt  inches  long; 
■style  C,  W  inches  long.    Can  be  reversed. 


^  FRUIT  TRUCKS,  CULTIVATORS,  FRUIT 

GATHERERS,  STEEL  WINDMILLS.  WAGONS. 
^   ■iirrffP"*!'^"^-'*"  'or  Clrcularn  aud  Prices,  Sent  free.  — ^ 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  KXTRA  STRONC  and  HKJfl  ItKAMS,  be- 
ing twenty-three  inches  in  the  clear;  preveiils 
clogging  with  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  flve-elghts  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THI>;  LIFT  is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seal  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 


Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  in- 
vented for  use  in  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
CRAPE  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
and  tiosts.  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close 
to  llie  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usu- 
ally done  by  hand-hoeing— a  slow  and  expensive 
way. 


SKNl)  FOR  CIKCl'l.ARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STATE  ACiENTS,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

1  nvest  igate  t he 

PERKINS 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  $21X1  and  upwards. 
(Jive  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


^-f-f-f  ESTABLISHED  1863.  -f -f V 

TH05.  MEHERIN, 

INURSER V/V\/\rM   /\IND   SEEDS/WM IN. 

AOENT  FOR  IHi:  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

«««««^F^RUIX  TREES.— 

Large  and  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 


(IRASS,  CLOVER.  VEOHTABI.I-,  FI.OWrR  AND  TREK  SKBDS,  ETC. 

t.'alalDguc  inaiird  lice  (Ui  applii-al ion.  I'luasC  iiiniiliun  Ihls  piipei'. 

),  San  Francisco,  CaL 


THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Remember. 


When  (^omes  the  sad  year  to  its  dose, 
And  leaves  fall  fast  about  thee,  think, 

In  other  gardens  summer  glows. 
And  others,  thirsting,  breathe  and  drink 

The  perfume  of  the  rose : 

Bethink  thee,  even  in  thy  snows  I 

And  when  thy  rose  is  blossoming,  know, 
Though  thiiie  laugh  in  its  rosy  crown. 
In  other  gardens,  stripped  and  brown, 
At  other  foot  dead  leaves  fall  down  ; 
Dead  roses  lie  beneath  the  snow. 
Remember,  when  thine  bud  and  blow  1 

—Grace  EUery  Chsnning. 


The  Blind  Han. 


Over  the  way  a  blind  man  dwells. 
Whom  all  oui-  little  village  knows. 

As  up  and  down  the  streets  he  goes. 
And  spreads  his  simple  wares,  and  sells. 

And  all  the  neighbors  pity  him  : 
But  sometimes  when  he  comes  to  nie 
To  ask  me  of  the  things  I  see, 

Unknown  within  his  world  so  dim, 

I  almost  wish  that  I  might  go 
With  him  into  that  darkened  land. 
Nor  see  nor  try  to  understand 

The  things  that  make  me  sorrow  so. 

—John  L.  Best. 


5am  Outwitted  Him. 


Farmer  Kendrick  had  brought  in 
an  armful  of  .snow-covered  \o^s  from 
the  woodpile  at  the  north  end  of  the 
house,  throwing  them  down  on  the 
stone  hearth  with  a  noise  like  a  small 
earthquake,  when  Carrie  Brown 
started  up. 

"Five  o'clock!  Oh,  I  had  no  idea 
it  was  so  late.  I  must  be  iroing  home." 

"  Allow  me  to  accompany  you,  Miss 
Brown?" 

"  You'll  let  me  see  you  home,  Carrie';'" 
Captain  Logan  and  Fred  .Jones  both 

spoke  at  once,  but  Carrie  shook  her 

head. 

'"  1  prefer  to  walk  home  alone,  '  she 
said,  f^aily. 

■'About  the  sleij^'hinn-  party  to- 
morrow nighfi"  "  asked  Fred,  anxiously. 

"I — I  have  promised  Captain  Logan," 
said  the  village  beauty,  a  rosy  tint 
suffusing  her  cheek. 

"But,  Carrie,  I  thought  it  was  set- 
tled between  you  and  me  two  weeks 
ago  !"  exclaimed  Vred  with  a  frown. 

"  Was  it  ?  T  am  sure  I  had  forgotten 
it." 

Fred  was  silent.  Captain  Logan's 
smooth,  soft-toned  voice  broke  the 
silence. 

"I  exact  no  promises,'  he  said 
gallantly,  "  but  if  I  am  not  punctual  to 
the  hour  and  the  spot  Miss  Brown  may 
draw  her  own  conclusions." 

And  Carrie  went  home. 

She  was  very  pretty,  this  bright- 
eyed  New  England  damsel.  Fred  Jones 
had  loved  her  ever  since  they  were 
children  together,  and  Captain  Logan, 
who  had  come  down  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  his  cousins, 
the  Kendricks,  had  become  so  fond  of 
those  bright  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair 
that  he  had  prolonged  his  visit  into 
January. 

" 'Pon  my  word,  she's  a  regular 
beauty,"  said  the  captain,  staring 
through  the  tiny  window  panes  at  the 
retreating  figure  of  Miss  Brown. 

Fred  .loncs  looked  (|uickly  up  at  him, 
as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  knock  him 
over  into  the  fireplace,  but  he  refrained 
from  any  such  demonstration. 

"A  beauty,"  went  on  the  captain. 
"  and  it's  a  thousand  pities  she  should 
be  wasted  on  any  of  the  country  bum- 
kins  who  vegetate  among  these  wilder- 
nesses. Sam,  you  young  villain,  are 
those  boots  of  mine  blacked  yet?  " 

"  No,  they  ain't,  "  said  Sam,  crossly. 

"  Well,  what's  the  reason  ?" 

"Cause  I  ain't  had  time." 

"  See  you  find  them  then,  quickly, 
too,"  said  the  Captain.  And  Sam 
glowered  after  him  as  he  went  gaily 
up  the  stairs. 

"Just  wish  1  had  the  firin'  of  him 
out,"  said  the  boy  gloomily.  "  It's 
'Sam,  do  this,'  and  '  Sam,  do  that.'  and 
'Sam,  where's  the  warm  water?'  and 
'Sam,  what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by 
'etting  my  fire  go  out  ?'  and  not  a  cent 
nas  he  guv  me  yet — no,  not  so  much  as 
a  pleasant  word.  I  wonder  if  he  means 
to  stay  here  always  ?" 

"  Yoii  and  I  ut'(i  about  pqual  in  our 


love  for  him,  Sam,"  said  Fred  Jones, 
laughing. 

"I  heered  him  talkin'  to  Miss  Carrie 
about  goin'  sleigh  riding  to-morrow 
night,"  .said  Sam,  shrewdly.  "I'djes" 
like  to  put  '  F\icking  Tom  '  in  the  shafts; 
I  would  if  it  wern't  for  Miss  Carrie. 
He  don't  know  nothin'  about  horses, 
that  there  militia  cap'n  don't.  '  And 
Sam  chuckled. 

"I  say,  Mr.  .loncs,  why  don't  you 
get  beforehand  with  him  ?  Miss  Carrie 
don't  really  care  for  him,  she's  only 
dazzled  like." 

Fred  Jones  fi-ovvncd  slightly;  honest 
Sam  was  not  (exactly  the  kind  of  (iany- 
mede  he  cared  to  have  meddle  with  his 
love  affairs. 

"  Miss  Brown  must  choose  foi'  her- 
self, Sam,"  he  said,  and  Sam  went  back 
to  his  work,  secretly  wondering  how  a 
young  lady  gifted  with  ordinary  sense 
could  hesitate  for  a  moment  between 
the  ca])1ain  and  Fred  Jones. 

The  night  came — a  perfect  night  for 
sleighing  expeditions  and  rustic  love 
making,  the  roads  hard  and  well 
packed,  and  a,  glorious  moon  shining 
down  whitely,  as  if  a  rain  of  silver  were 
deluging  the  whole  world. 

"Couldn't  be  better  weather,"  said 
the  captain.  "Sam,  where  are  the 
sleigh  bells?" 

"  Dunno,"  said  Sam.  "  There's  them 
old  jinglers  in  the  garret  that  used  to 
belong  to  Deacon  John  Kendrick,  that 
was  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
there  is  the  two  cow-bells  that  Mary 
Jane  might  scour  up  with  ashes — " 

"Pshaw!"  said  the  captain.  "Do 
you  take  me  for  Rip  Van  Winkle? 
There's  a  pretty  little  string  some- 
where, for  1  saw  them  when  Mrs.  Ken- 
drick went  out  day  before  yesterday.  " 

"  I  hain't  seen  nothin'  on  em,"  said 
Sam,  stolidly. 

"Come,  come,  Sam.  don't  make  your- 
self out  any  stupider  than  you  are  by 
nature."  said  the  farniei'.  laughing 
nevertheless,  for  the  captaui's  airs 
were  fast  wearing  out  his  wek-ome, 
and  he  secretly  sympathized  with  the 
much-abused  Sam. 

"  1  guess  they're  out  in  the  barn. 
You  had  better  go  with  him,  captain, 
if  you  expect  to  find  'em.  Our  Sam  is 
dreadful  thick-headed  when  he  chooses 
to  be." 

"Come  along,  my  fine  fellow,  ' said 
the  captain,  collaring  Sam  and  march- 
ing him  off  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
red  barn.  '  We  don't  need  any  lantern 
in  this  moonlight,  that  is  one  comfort." 

"Where  are  the  staii-s  ?  "  demanded 
the  captain,  as  they  entered  the  barn. 

"Ain't  none."  said  Sam.  "It's  a 
ladder."' 

"Up  with  you,  then,  "  said  Logan, 
but  Sam  shrunk  back. 

"I  wouldn't,  not  for  ^.id,"  said  Sam. 
''Old  John  Kendrick  hanged  himself 
from  the  middle  beam  fourteen  years 
ago,  and  folks  say  he  stands  up  there 
with  a  rope  around  his  neck  every 
moonlight  night." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  cried  the  cap- 
tain, in  accents  of  contempt.  "  You 
cowardly  lout;  stay  where  you  are, 
then,  and  I'll  go  myself.  " 

He  sprang  lightly  up  the  rounds  of 
the  ladder  and  disappeared  through 
the  trap-door. 

"  The  ghost  ?  Right  under  the  mid- 
dle beam  by  the  windy  was  the  place 
where — " 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  he  called. 

"  Blockhead  !  1  mean  the  string  of 
bells." 

"Look  for  "em  yourself,  "  said  Sam, 
sulkily.  "  I  don't  know  where  they  be, 
and,  what's  more,  I  don't  care." 

"I'll  settle  with  you,  my  fine  fellow, 
when  1  come  down,  "  said  the  captain, 
threateningly,  as  he  groped  about  in 
the  dim  light,  which  came  through  a 
cobweb-draped  window  at  either  end  of 
the  barn  chamber. 

"Don't  hurry  yoursi-lf.  cap'n,"  re- 
joined Sam,  in  a  jeering  tone. 

As  the  captain  plunged  into  a  dark 
corner  there  was  a  jingle,  and  the 
string  of  bells,  suspended  from  a  nail, 
hit  him  directly  on  the  neck,  so  like 
the  grasp  of  death-cold  fingers  that  he 
could  but  start. 

'Oh!  "said  the  captain,  nervously, 
"Here  they  are.  Catch  em,  Sam! 
Hello  !   Where's  the  trap  door  ?  " 

,\nd  it  took  U\o  wovihy  captain  fully 


sixty  seconds  more  to  realize  that  the 
trap  door  was  closed  and  fastened  on 
the  lower  side.  He  rushed  to  the  win- 
dow and  threw  it  up,  only  to  see  Sam 
speeding  up  the  hill. 

"  Hal-lo-o-a  !  "  yelled  Captain  Logan. 
"Come  back,  you  scoundrel — you  ill- 
conditioned  lout — you  imp  of  evil  !  " 

Sam  turned  around  and  executed 
that  peculiar  gyration  of  the  fingers  in 
connection  with  the  nasal  organ,  which 
is  supposed  to  express  the  extremity 
of  scorn. 

"  You'll  find  the  ladder  on  the  bam 
floor,  cap'n,"  hooted  the  young  rebel, 
'■  an'  don't  be  afraid  of  the  ghost;  it's 
very  harmless  if  you  let  it  alone." 

"  But,  Sam,  Sam.  come  back.  I'm 
to  be  at  Mr.  Brown's  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock.  " 

"  Don't  worry,  "  bawled  Sam.  "  Miss 
Carrie  won't  wait  long  before  Mr. 
Fred'll  be  on  hand." 

The  captain  danced  up  and  down  on 
the  floor  in  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  as  Sam 
disappeared  over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
He  knew  very  well  if  he  possessed  the 
lungs  of  Boreas  he  could  make  no  one 
hear. 

He  sat  shivering  down  on  the  hay, 
starting  nervously  at  the  sound  of 
horses  feet  below,  and  thinking  how 
disagreeably  a  bar  of  moonlight  which 
streamed  down  from  a  crack  in  the 
roof  resembled  a  tall  white  figure 
standing  under  the  center  beam.  He 
could  almost  fancy  the  rope  around  his 
neck.  Pshaw  !  And  the  captain 
jumped  up  again  with  starting  dew  on 
his  temples,  even  in  the  freezing 
atmosphere  of  the  barn  chamber. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  he  asked  him- 
self. An  echo,  if  echo  has  any  common 
sense,  would  have  answered: 

"  Just  nothing  at  all.'' 

Sam  had  outwitted  him.  And  pretty 
Carrie  and  Fred  Jones,  with  his  red 
cutter  and  a  great  chestnut  horse  ! 


The  captain  was  wild  at  the  thought; 
surely  he  was  vanquished. 

"I  won't  wait  another  moment  for 
him,"  said  Carrie  Brown,  coloring  up, 
with  tears  in  her  blue  eyes.  "Goon, 
girls,  I  shall  spend  the  evening  at 
home." 

"  There's  plenty  of  room  for  you  in 
our  sleigh,  Carrie,"  coaxed  her 
brother.  "Bessie  Andrews  will  be 
glad  to  have  you  along." 

"No,  she  wont,  either,"  pouted 
Carrie.  "As  if  I  would  spoil  all  her 
fun  !  No,  if  I  can't  have  an  escort  of 
my  own  I'll  stay  at  home  and  mend 
stockings,  and  I  never  will  speak  to 
Captain  I>ogan  again." 

Charlie  Brown  was  on  the  point  of 
arguing  the  matter  with  her  sister, 
when  the  door  opened  and  in  walked 
Fred  Jones. 

"Not  gone  yet,  Carrie?  Where  is 
the  captain  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Carrie,  tartly, 
"and  I  don't  care.  Am  I  Captain 
Logan's  keeper  ?  " 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  will,  "  said  Carrie,  her  eyes 
lighting  and  shy  smiles  dimpling  her 
face. 

"Of  course,"  said  Fred,  "I  can't 
expect  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  as 
the  city  captain,  but — " 

"  The  captain  !  The  captain  !  "  cried 
Carrie,  a  little  irritably.  "I'm  sick  of 
the  sound  of  his  name.  I  never  want 
to  see  him  again.  What  a  nice  new 
is,  and  how  easy  the  wolf 


whispered  Fred,   as  he 
the  horse,  and   felt  her 
to  him,  "is  it  for  al- 


cutter  this 
robes  are  ! " 

"Carrie," 
touched  up 
nestling  close 
ways  ?  " 

"Yes,  always,"  she  answered.  *  *  * 
"Jerusalem!"   said    Farmer  Ken- 
drick. It  was  past  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  the  old  gentleman  had  come  out  as 
usual  before  retiring  to   rest  to  see 


World's  Fair 
HIGHEST  MEDAL 

awarded  to 

Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder 

The  highest  award  was  given  on  every  claim,  comprirsing 
Buperiority  in  leavening  power,  keeping  properties,  purity  and 
excellence.  This  verdict  has  been  given  by  the  best  jury 
ever  assembled  for  such  a  purpose,  backed  by  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Chief  Chemist  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  'Washington,  D.  C,  who  made  an  elabor- 
ate examination  and  test  of  all  the  baking  powders.  This 
is  pre-eminently  the  highest  authority  on  such  matters  in 
America. 

This  verdict  conclusivelj*  settles  the  question  and 
proves  that  Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder  is 
superior  in  every  way  to  any  other  brand. 

Note.— The  Chief  Cbenist  rejected  the  Alum  baking  powdert,  ftating 
\o  tlte  WorlU'*  Tair  jury  tUtt(  t)«  eeB9i4er«4  UBwb9l«89tuc. 
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that  the  dumb  members  of  his  family 
were  all  straight- and  comfortable.  "I 
do  believe  that's  old  John  Kendrick's 
ghost  come  to  life  again,  poundin'  like 
all  possessed  on  the  barn  chamber 
floor  ! " 

"  It's  me-e  !  It's  me-e  !  "  bawled  the 
captain.  Unfasten  the  trapdoor  and 
let  me  out !  " 

Slowly  the  farmer  lifted  the  ladder 
to  its  place.  With  rheumatic  awk- 
wardness he  climbed  the  creaking 
rounds  and  undid  the  hook  from  its 
clasp. 

' '  How  in  all  creation   came  you 
here?"    he    demanded.  "Why, 
thought  you  were  out  a-sleighriding 
with  the  gals." 

"  It  was  all  the  doings  of  that  vil 
lain,  Sam  !  "  gasped  the  infuriated  cap- 
tain, his  teeth  chattering  with  mingled 
rage  and  cold.  "I  won't  stand  this 
sort  of  thing.  I'll  leave  the  place  to- 
morrow." 

"As  you  please,"  said  the  farmer, 
to  whom  the  prospect  of  losing  his 
guest  was  not  unpleasant.  "I'm  dread- 
ful sorry  this  should  have  happened, 
though.    I'll  talk  seriously  to  Sam." 

"So  will  I,"  gnashed  the  captain. 
"I'll  break  every  bone  in  his  body." 

But  Sam  had  taken  particular  care 
to  go  over  to  his  grandmother's,  six 
miles  across  the  snow  field,  to  spend 
the  night,  and  the  only  person  the  cap- 
tain saw  was  old  Mrs.  Kendrick  sitting 
by  the  kitchen  fire. 

"You've  lost  your  chance,  captain, 
she  said  good-humoredly.  "Dorcas 
Smith  has  just  gone  by  on  her  way 
home  from  the  sleighing  party,  and  she 
says  Fred  Jones  brought  Carrie  Brown 
in  his  new  cutter,  and  they're  en- 
gaged." 

The  captain  left  the  next  day,  and 
Mrs.  Fred  Jones  has  never  seen  him 
since.  And  when  the  affair  came  off, 
Sam  got  a  piece  of  the  wedding  cake 
big  enough  to  give  him  dyspepsia  for  a 
week. 

Fashion  Notes. 


The  fashion  of  wearing  fancy  waists 
with  black  skirts  is  quite  as  much  in 
vogue  as  ever,  and  enables  one  of  limit- 
ed means  to  have  many  different  toi- 
lettes. For  theatres  and  small  parties 
it  seems  to  be  the  universal  style  of 
dress.  Beautiful  waists  are  made  at  a 
very  small  cost  if  one  has  tact  and  in- 
genuity. Old  waists  may  be  remodelled 
with  the  addition  of  lace  and  velvet  and 
new  sleeves.  This  is  quite  imperative, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  last 
year's  sleeves  confoi-m  to  the  present 
style.  A  waist  of  pink  or  blue  that 
may  have  become  slightly  soiled  can  be 
covered  with  white  chiffon,  shirred 
back  and  front  at  the  waist  line,  also 
on  the  shoulders.  Make  new  sleeves  of 
velvet  that  matches  the  silk,  using  the 
pattern  that  has  one  or  two  puffs  and 
comes  to  the  elbow.  If  the  waist  is 
high  neck  make  a  stock  collar  of  the 
velvet;  if  low  or  square  neck,  trim  with 
ribbon  and  make  bows  with  ends  that 
stand  upright  by  means  of  a  stiff  lining 
for  the  shoulders.  Cut  the  waist  slight- 
ly pointed  back  and  from  around  the 
bottom  and  trim  with  a  fold  of  velvet 
or  twist  of  ribbon.  Long  suede  gloves 
that  reach  to  the  elbow  should  be  worn. 

Some  of  the  leading  dressmakers  and 
designers  are  trying  to  do  away  with 
the  recent  models  of  sleeves  that  re- 
quire enough  material  to  make  an  en- 
tire bodice.  There  is  a  decided  ten- 
dency toward  tightening  the  sleeves 
just  below  the  elbow,  as  here  it  is  ill- 
proportioned  and  spoils  the  natural 
outline  of  the  arm  in  a  place  where  it 
should  be  particularly  graceful.  One 
of  the  newest  shapes  shows  a  close  coat 
sleeve,  which  not  only  appears  from 
wrist  to  elbow,  but  shows  from  elbow 
to  shoulder  seam.  A  very  full  drapery 
is  arranged  back  of  the  arm  from 
shoulder  to  elbow,  but  this  does  not 
conceal  the  coat  shape  outline  of  the 
sleeves  its  entire  length. 

One  of  the  most  popular  dress  skirts 
of  the  season  is  shaped  with  the  front 
and  side  breadths  nan-ow  at  the  top 
and  flaring  broadly  from  the  knee 
down.  In  the  back  are  three  umbrella 
gores,  each  so  narrow  at  the  top  that 
a  single  box  plait  adjusts  them  to  the 
T^ftist  bftoti.   These  gores,  oftp  jo  th§ 


center  and  one  on  each  side,  increase 
to  great  width  as  they  near  the  hem, 
falling  in  natural  wavy  folds  without 
even  a  hint  of  a  dip  behind.  On  the 
contrary,  the  back  breadth  seems  very 
often  to  be  a  trifle  shorter  than  those 
each  side. 

Sashes  are  very  popular  again,  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  of  the  new 
chine  ribbons.  A  plain  blue  taffeta  silk, 
made  up  plain  for  a  young  girl,  has  a 
sash  of  blue  and  chine  ribbons.  It  is 
tied  in  a  large  bow  in  the  back,  and  the 
ends  fall  on  either  side  of  the  plaits  in 
the  skirt. 

Nellie's  Intemperance. 


The  other  day  I  made  a  call  upon  an 
old  school  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  some  time,  and  what  I  saw  in  my 
short  call  so  impressed  me  that  I  feel 
impelled  to  tell  of  it  in  order  that 
others  may  learn  a  lesson. 

I  found  Nellie  seated  in  the  sitting 
room  of  her  pretty  little  house,  sewing 
for  dear  life  upon  a  dress  for  her  little 
girl.  The  dress  was  much  beruffled 
and  elaborately  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  work  upon  it. 
Nellie  seemed  to  be  very  nervous  and 
looked  careworn  and  faded.  While  I 
was  there,  her  Uttle  girl  daughter, 
aged  about  five  years,  came  in.  She 
was  a  bright,  intelligent-looking  child, 
but  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  her  mother, 
who  immediately  told  her  to  go  and  sit 
still  and  behave  herself  and  not  bother. 
Hereupon  the  child  sat  down  in  a  cor- 
ner, very  quietly  and  sorrowfully,  and 
said  no  more. 

Nellie  told  me  of  the  great  amount  of 
work  she  had  to  do,  and  it  was  never 
finished  from  day  to  day,  and  that  at 
night  she  was  too  tired  to  go  anywhere 
for  amusement.  Occasionally  she  en- 
tertained friends,  she  said,  but  doing 
so  entailed  so  much  work  that  she  did 
not  enjoy  it.  I  also  found  out  that  she 
had  no  time  to  read  or  take  any  inter- 
est in  literary  or  musical  matters,  from 
her  conversation  on  such  matters  and 
from  what  she  told  me.  She  used  to  be 
a  fine  musician,  but  she  so  rarely  play- 
ed of  late  that  she  was  out  of  practice, 
and  her  fingers  were  fast  losing  their 
skill. 

Then  she  showed  me  over  her  house 
and  the  various  articles  of  fancy  work 
she  had  made.  I  now  fully  understood 
the  reason  why  Nellie  had  no  leisure. 
All  her  rooms  were  overflowing  with 
so-called  fancy  work,  most  of  it  being 
very  elaborate  but  anything  but  artistic. 
On  entering  a  room  one  was  at  once 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  oppression  and 
as  though  one  were  an  intruder.  It 
was  unsafe  to  move  about,  as  it  requir- 
ed much  skill  to  steer  clear  of  the  nu- 
merous weak-kneed  tables,  stools  and 
other  articles  which  were  freely  scat- 
tered about.  Every  chair  back  was 
covered  with  a  scarf,  as  was  every  pic- 
ture frame,  even  the  mirror  and  man- 
tel-piece being  made  the  resting  place 
of  some  kind  of  a  scarf  or  tidy.  Some 
of  these  were  really  ridiculous,  as  for 
instance  one  made  out  of  common 
sheet  wadding  and  painted,  beribboned 
and  tasseled  in  a  wonderful  manner. 
If  one  sat  in  a  chair  one  was  in  agony 
for  fear  the  scarf  on  it  would  be  in- 
jured, and  no  visitor  would  dare  lean 
back  while  the  hostess'  eyes  took  note 
of  every  movement  in  so  apprehensive 
a  fashion  which  made  both  uncomfort- 
able. 

The  tables  were  as  numerous  as  the 
scarfs,  and  were  generally  loaded  down 
with  another  load  of  fancy  work  and 
knick-knacks.  Indeed,  the  room  look- 
ed as  if  an  exhibition  of  needlework  was 
being  held  there.  Nellie  seemed  to 
take  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  all  these 
articles  and  took  much  pleasure  in  ex- 
plaining how  some  of  the  choicest  ones 
were  made  and  how  much  they  cost. 
She  knew  all  the  details  by  heart  and 
informed  me  that  fancy  work  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  work  !  She  showed  me  a  basket  in 
which  she  kept  her  photographs,  which 
was  made  of  an  old  grape  basket,  dis- 
guised and  covered  with  plush  and 
satin.  This  article  had  cost  the  modest 
sum  of  $5,  and  a  receptacle  wbich 
would  have  cost  onertenth  that  sum 
would  have  answered  the  purpose  betr 
ter  .and  looked  prpttier,  All  NeUie's 


thoughts  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  her 
needlework,  and  she  made  me  long  to 
ask  if  she  stayed  awake  nights  planning 
and  making  it.  She  frittered  away 
her  time  over  it  when  she  might  have 
enjoyed  better  health,  better  spirits  and 
have  been  better  in  every  way  if  she 
spent  her  time  over  something  more 
useful  and  satisfactory. 

Of  course  every  woman  likes  pretty 
things,  and  she  will  and  should  make 
and  have  them,  but  she  should  not 
destroy  her  temper,  let  her  brain  and 
heart  get  rusty  and  dull,  make  herself 
and  family  uncomfortable  and  waste 
her  substance  in  doing  so.  Let  her 
devote  more  time  to  reading  and  the 
cultivation  of  her  brain,  to  her  family 
and  friends,  and  less  to  her  needle,  and 
she  will  be  better  and  happier  for  it. 
What  if  she  has  less  fancy  work  than 
her  neighbor,  or  her  children  plainer 
clothes  ?  She  will  be  the  gainer,  for 
does  happiness  consist  in  such  things  ? 

When  she  does  do  ornamental  needle- 
work, let  her  make  things  that  are 
really  beautiful,  artistic  and  substan- 
tial, and  worth  having.  She  should 
not  waste  one  minute  in  working  on 
cheap  material,  trying  to  disguise  it  so 
it  will  look  like  something  better,  for 
she  will  be  almost  sure  to  fail.  Let 
her  get  the  real  thing  to  begin  with, 
but  have  nothing  too  good  to  use. 
Above  all,  overcrowding  should  be 
avoided,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  a  few  really  good  and  handsome 
articles  are  worth  more  than  a  whole 
cartload  of  cheap  articles  made  hap- 
hazard, which  are  out  of  all  harmony. 
Rooms  should  not  be  littered  up  with 
useless  trash,  good  for  nothing  except 
to  catch  dust,  and  when  a  woman  feels 
inclined  to  begin  some  ugly  and  silly 
bit  of  work,  she  should  call  a  little  com- 
mon sense  to  herald  and  desist. — Mary 
L.  Turner. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 


CocoANUT  Balls. — Two  grated  co- 
coanuts,  the  same  weight  of  sugar,  the 
whites  of  three  eggs.  Mix  all  together. 
Make  into  small  balls  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven. 

A  Convenient  Rice  Pudding. — Pour 
upon  two  cups  of  cold  boiled  rice  a  pint 
of  milk.  Rub  the  rice  smooth,  then  boil 
it  up  in  the  milk.  Remove  from  the 
fire,  and  add  a  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  a 
bit  of  butter,  two  beaten  eggs,  essence 
of  rose  or  lemon,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Put  into  a  buttered  dish,  grate  nutmeg 
over  the  top  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

Celery  Sauce  (to  Serve  With  Boil- 
ed Turkey). — Put  a  pint  of  milk  on  to 
boil  in  a  double  boiler.  Cut  fine  six 
stalks  of  celery  and  add  to  the  milk 
with  a  little  salt.  When  the  celery  is 
done,  which  will  be  in  at  hour,  stir  in  a 
spoonful  of  butter,  rubbed  into  half  a 
spoonful  of  flour.  If  the  sauce  seems 
t6o  thick  add  enough  milk  to  make  it 
the  consistency  of  good  cream.  Let  it 
remain  a  few  mmutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  then  serve. 

Curry  of  Eogs. — Slice  two  onions,  a 
carrot,  an  apple  and  a  little  celery. 
Fry  them  in  one  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  butter.  Add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  and  stir  till  brown;  then  add  a 
teaspoon ful  of  curry  powder  and  mix 
thoroughly;  stir  in  a  pint  of  broth  or 
milk  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Cover  the  saucepan  and  let  it  simmer 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Boil  six 
eggs  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  remove 
the  shells,  cut  them  in  slices  and  put 
on  a  warm  platter.  Strain  the  sauce 
over  them  and  serve  with  a  border  of 
plain  boiled  rice. 

Hobbs — Juggs'  wife  says  in  all  the 
ten  years  of  her  married  life  she  hasn't 
broken  a  single  plate,  cup  or  saucer. 

Bobbs — Either  she  or  Juggs  must 
have  an  angelic  temper. 


Better  check  it  at  once.  There's 
no  telling  what  a  sore  throat  will 
do  if  you  give  it  right  of  way. 
Uncertain  remedies  often  cause 
dangerous  delay.  You  had  bet- 
ter make  the  cure  sure  with 

Pain-Killer 

Known  for  half  a  century  as  a 
specific  for  sore  throat,  croup, 
coughs  and  all  kindred  troubles. 
Keep  it  by  you  for  an  emergency. 
It  never  fails.  Sold  everywhere. 
The  quantity  has  been  doubled, 
but  the  price  remains  the  same. 

Perry  Davis  &  Son.  Providence,  R.  I. 


Price's  Traction  ^^^se, 
Engine.  ^ 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HARTMAN"  STEEL  PICKET 
LAWN  sFENCE. 


STRONGER  THAN  IRON-CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD- 
HANDSOMER  THAN  EITHER. 

Protects  a  lawn  without  coucealinu  it. 

Posts  driven  deep  into  the  ground  are  anchored  there. 

Of  various  heights  and  sizes  of  pickets. 

For  Gardens,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Churches,  etc. 

IC^Examine  into  the  merits  of  this  fence  and  get 
estiinate  before  deciding  wliat  to  build. 
HARTiMAN  MKU.  CO.,  277  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
HAKTMAN  MFG.  CO.,  601-2  Manhattan  Bldg,  CHICAGO, 
Factories:  ELLWOCID  CITY,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 

For  "Handaomeat  CalcndBr  for  'i>5"  (The  Ohlcaco 
Tribune  Saya),  acnd  4  eta.  In  Stamps  to  the  above. 


Ill 


tin;.'  advcT'tlHi-mt'iitH  nienttfm  tlilH 


4^ 

"A  CONDITION  NOT  A  THEORY" 

confronts  the  searcher  for  elasticity  who 

runs  up  against  The  Page  fence.  As  he 
gathors  himself  together  again,  he  ponders 
not  over  "the  mistakes  of  Moses,"  but  his  own. 
He  tliought  l)ecause  it  had  proved  a  myth  in 
other  ca.ses  it  might  in  this.  The  success  of 
Tlic  Page  has  induced  the  makers  of  soft 
wire  fences  to  claim  boundless  elasticity  in 
every  little  "hump"  or  twist,  or  perhaps  it  is 
carefully  stow(:d  away  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
"Live  fences"  in  the  sense  that  a  snake  lives 
as  long  as  its  tail  "wiggles." 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


"  THE  MARKET  GARDEN," 

A  Monthly  .Iournai,  kok 
MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  TRUCKERS. 
00c.  a  year  in  advance.   Sample  copy  mailed  Free 
on  application.  Address 
TlIK  MAKKKT  GAKDKKJ  COMPANY, 
P.  O.  Box  624.  MINNKAPOr.IS,  MINN. 


5T,  JACOB5  OIL  Is  tbc  Perfect  CURE  for 

NEURALGIA 

WITHOUT  Hei-AP5E,  COUL/VPSB,  ni^HA''?  P^I^HAPS* 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  Stockton. 


Stockton.  Feb.  11,  1S!I5. 

To  TiiK  Editor: — Stockton  Onm^e 
has  mot  every  Saturday  but  one 
llirouyli  this  raiuy  winter  of  bad  roads, 
lor  really  but  two  of  the  several  eounty 
roads  have  been  passalile.  although  by 
the  grit  of  man  and  strength  of  horse 
they  have  been  traveled. 

Alive  to  the  r.ecessity  of  pennaneut 
i-oad-beds  and  the  folly  of  spending 
i:40,0fl()  a  year  under  the  present  road 
law  in  road  patching,  the  grange  sent 
its  W.  M.,  .1.  Heechcr,  to  the  Good 
Roads  Convention  on  Feb.  7th,  where 
he  was  put  on  one  of  the  eight  coni- 
iiiittees  on  the  dirterent  parts  of  road 
building,  wide  tires  and  the  bonding  of 
the  counties  for  lasting  road  beds 
which  would  cost  tax-payers  no  more 
than  the  existing  law. 

The  past  two  weeks  the  brothers 
have  b(>en  running  their  plows  and 
hurrying  wheat  and  barley  in,  for  many 
could  not  work  their  land  before.  Now 
the  heavy  rain  has  stopped  all. 
I'^armers  are  "not  in  it"  this  year, 
and  yet  they  are  better  off  than  any 
other  class  except  those  with  unre- 
duced salaries. 

The  defeat  of  the  Reilly  Funding  bill 
greatly  rejoiced  us.  Now  we  are 
watching  the  Cigarette  bill  which  has 
jiassed  the  State  Senate. 

Fierce  storms  and  floods  and  liercer 
cold  have  passed  us  by  in  this  land  of 
prophecy  where  the  'tree  of  the  field 
shall  yield  her  fruit  and  the  earth  her 
increase  and  they  shall  be  safe  in  their 
land  and  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
r.ord."  I  sometimes  doubt  if  we  know 
the  Lord  or  our  duty  when  1  pass  on 
the  Sabbath  the  open  saloons  with 
groups  of  hired  men  and  thoughtless 
youths  about  their  doors,  where  to- 
bacco .squirts  and  oaths  sully  the 
purity  of  life.  Will  not  all  of  the  sub- 
ordinate granges  in  the  State  unite 
with  all  good  citizens  in  petitions  for 
Sunday  closing  of  these  sin  mills  that 
tui-ii  out  tramps  and  fill  our  asylums 
witli  wrecks  of  men  fallen  from  their 
high  estate  V 

Brushing  up  for  "inspection"  be- 
gan Saturday  with  us.  We  are 
■■  'tarnal  awkward."  but  we'll  be  in 
line  when  the  inspector's  gavel  falls. 

  A.  A. 

(iood  Orange  Day  at  Lockeford. 


M.  T.  N.  of  Stockton  writes  to  re- 
port the  doings  at  Lockeford  on  the 
2d  inst..  to  which  ail  the  Patrons  of 
San  Joa(|uin  county  were  invited.  Past 
S.  L.  Huffman  was  to  have  been  the 
installing  officer,  but  was  detained,  and 
the  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Xoyes  of  Stockton,  assisted  by  his 
good  wife.  Master,  G.  A.  Foster;  over- 
seer. Sister  May  Wakefield;  lecturer. 
Sister  C.  H.  Jones;  steward,  J.  H. 
Pope:  assistant  steward.  Sister  G.  A. 
I''oster;  chaplain.  Sister  S.  L.  Locke: 
treasurer,  Sister  R.  Lower;  secretary. 
Sister  R.  M.  Montgomery:  gate  keeper. 
Sister  J.  H.  Pope;  Pomona.  Sister 
IJertie  Hall;  Flora.  Sister  ]\Iaud  Fos- 
ter; Ceres,  Sister  O.  Allen;  lady  as- 
sistant steward,  Sister  I^.  .J.  Locke; 
organist,  Sister  Allen.  The  ceremonies 
nf  installation  were  followed  by  a  feast 
which  was  incomparable  in  its  way.  af- 
ter which,  our  correspondent  says; 

Several  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the 
vicinity  came  in  and  took  part  in  di.seu.s.sing 
sonic  of  (he  leading  questions  of  the  day, 
such  as  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  currency 
((ueslion,  (iovernmeat  owuer.ship  of  railroads, 
etc.  The  worthy  lecturer  announced  the  fol- 
lowing pifigraninic :  Song,  by  the  grange 
recitation,  Sister  Maud  Foster;  reading.  Sis- 
ter S.  I.,.  I.,(K'ke;  music,  Sister  Mclntvre : 
recitation,  Sister  Bertie  Hall;  recitation. 
Sister  G.  A.  Foster:  concert  recitation, 
Brother  and  Sister  Noyes;  song.  Sisters  L.  J. 
I.,(K'ke  and  McLean.  The  day  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all.  and  will  live  long  in  our  memo- 
ries. With  such  efficient  and  genial  officers 
and  members,  Lockeford  Grange  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  bright  future. 


From  Grimes  Grange. 

Gki.mks.  Colusa  Co.,  Feb.  11.  I«it5, 
To  TiiK  Editor  :— On  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary Grimes  Grange  had  installation 
of  officers,  followed  by  a  feast.    It  was 
largely  attended  by  the  sisters,  but, 


being  busy  times,  not  many  brothers    Qp^rl^      Pl^lflt^  FltC 

were  present.     The  following  officers  j  ^^^W^J  .i^lZT' 

were  installed  by  W.  W.  Kilgore,  past  | 
master;    Master.  G.   Beckley;  Over-  | 
seer.  H.  Bal.sdon;  Lecturer.  Mrs.  W.  ' 
W.  Kilgore;  Steward,  Mrs.  L.  Dixon; 
Ass't  Steward,  F.  Kilgore:  Chaplain. 
Mrs.   L.   Beckley;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  A 
Caldwell;  Secretary,  J.  M.  Dixon;  Gate-  1 
keeper.   H.  Strother;   Pomona,  Miss 
Nettie  Howell;  Flora.  Miss  Eliza  Ross;  : 
Ceres,  Miss  lona  George;  Lady  Assist-  ! 
ant  Steward.  Mrs.  Gleasou. 

W.  W.  KiUiORE. 


Walnut  Trees. 


Notes. 

At  its  last  meeting  Sacramento 
Grange  adopted  resolutions  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  its  late  sister,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Easier.  The  memorial  commit- 
tee reporting  the  resolutions  was  com- 
]josed  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Burke,  Miss  N. 
Sims  and  Mrs.  E.  Lander. 

Tiie  inspection  system  will  soon  be 
in  operation,  and  the  officers  of  subor- 
dinate granges  will  do  well  to  brush 
themselves  up  in  the  work. 


State  ok  Ohio,  City  op  Toledo,  \ 
Lur.\s  County.  ) 

Fk.\nk  J.  Chenky  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Hrm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
tloinf;  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
Stall' aforesaid,  and  that  said  Hrm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDKKI)  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hai.i.'s  Catarrh  Curb. 

FKANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1S86. 

A.  W.  GLEASON 

Xolanj  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.    Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  .J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 
49-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


I  SEAL.  I 


ASTHMA, 

Distressing  Coughi, 


SOKE  JOINTS 


M  MUSCLES. 

'  \  Despaired 
^  OF  RELIEF. 

cntKI)  BY 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 


"Some  time  since,  I  had  a  severe 
attack  of  asthma,  accompanied  with  a 
distressing  cough  and  a  general  soreness 
(if  the  joints  and  muscles.  1  consulted 
lihysicians  and  trieil  various  remedies, 
hut  without  getting  any  relief,  until  I 
dcsjiaired  of  ever  being  well  again. 
Finally,  I  took  Ayer"s  Cherry  I'ectoral, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  was  entirely 
cured.  I  can,  therefore,  cordially  and 
confidently  commend  this  nu'dicine  to 
all."— J.  RosKLLS,  Victoria,  Texas. 

"My  wife  had  a  very  troublesome 
cough.   She  used  Ayer's  Cherry  Pecto- 
ral and  procured  iinmeiliate  relief." — 
H.  PoDliK  K.  Muniiihreys.  (la. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE   WORLD'S  FAIR 
oecooooo o  o  o  ooooooooooo 
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/TT^ORSEBIANKEIS 


ARE  THE  STR05GE.ST. 
Made  in  'i&O  .Styles. 
For  either  road  or  stable  ase. 


*  All  Bbapefl,  sizes  and  qnalttle 

^^^^ 


Wu.  AVIIRS  dt  BOKS,  PHILjIDA. 


Santa  Rosa 

A  FINE  LARGE  STOCK,  SECOND  TO  NONE. 

All  the  best  varieties  in  stock. 


rnile  un  IVa<'h,  Tragedy,  Clyiimn,  Kiirbaiik 
Ko be  and  Ku.val  in  tii^^  surplus  and  very 

cheap.  .\d(lnss 


R.  W.  BELL, 


S.\NT,\  KOSA 


|'.M-1K(  >KN1A 


O  R    S  /\  L  E  ! 

50,000 


GrenoMc  or  Mayette  Walnut.  French  and  Robe  de  Sargent 

PRUNE  TREES, 

AT  6  CTS.  K.\CH,  OK  S.-itl  TKK  THOI  ^».\M». 


The  most  complete  collection  of  Walnuts  to  be 
found  anywhere:  23  varieties.  Including  the 
Mayette  or  (Jrenoblc,  Franqnette.  Pariuleiine, 
Chaberte,  and  Vourey,  the  leading  inurktl  wal- 
nuts of  France,  all  firM  i/iiiiit,  neioiid  tjenernlioii 
seedling  trees,  the  only  class  of  seedlings  worth 
planting,  of  all  the  above-named  varieties,  besides 
I'rM-imrturleiiK  and  Cluster.    \\>io  i/rrifffil  trees. 


New  Varieties  of  Prunes ! 

"Clairac 
Mammoth" 
D'Ente! 

Or  Improved  French  l^rune. 


Karreii  Hill  Nursery. 


City.  ChI. 


SniMriiitiiiiiiniitiiiiitiiiMiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniir; 


We  art*  the  only  scodsmfn  makmE  the  Browing  of  _ 
r  f'irm  spciiw,  grasM-"  Jiiul  rlnver>  n  irrfft!  Mift  i.'ilty.  Our  z 
=  Extra  Grasp  and  ('lover  Miiturt's  last  a  Iif>  time  ivith-  £ 
Z  fint  renewal  Prif  s  flirt  chenp.  Mriniin..th  rami  seed  : 
5  catalogua  and  ^-innil**  of  rirat***  Mixliire  Irne  for  7i'.  z 
§  poBta»;e.  JOHN  A.  SALZCft  SEED  CO..  La  Crosse.  Wis.  £ 
viiiiiiiiiifMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiuiiiMiiiiniiMiiiiiiMniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMii? 

AT  •  FOLKS#^ 

ne  '■ASTI-CORpri.KNK  PILI,S"los«  15  lbs.  8 
_    nth.  r»y.»no.i.  l(n8i„.onnt«lnno|>oi>"nnn1iii-vi'r 
f.'.l.  Sold  bv  Druatrl.l"  <-,-rvwfi<>r#  or  .fBt  t.Y  lii  ■  i I  P^r 
tlOOI>rs(>«.leJJ  4c.  Wll.rox  SPEriPlC  CO.  Plilla  Pi. 

[EriWELLNiaCHINERYffork. 

All  kind.*  „t  r  iials.  Fortune  fur  tlit'ilriller  l)y  usinB  out 
AdmiiHntiiR.  ijru^'.'sK:  run  take  acoi  ,-.  i'«rfectod  Koonum. 
lo^l  Arteslau  Puimiiiig  liieH  to  work  h\  steam,  Alr.etc 
!.«  lich.lpyou.  TIIK  AMEKIOAN  WELL  WOBKS, 
Aarsr*,  IU.|  Cklravoi  IU.t  P«llu.  Tex. 


.Averag^e  Si/.e  (Cured). 

The  liuest  and  largest  prune  ever  introduced 
into  this  State,  grading  (cured)  from  21)  to  per 
pound;  splendid  to  ship  Kast  as  a  plum.  This 
season  is  the  first  one  that  this  remarkable  prune 
has  been  put  on  the  market. 

Evcrythiiif;  else  in  the  nut  and  fruit  tree  line. 

General  t'iiialotiue,  with  essay  on  Grafting  the 
Walnut,  and  how  lo  redeem  by  grafting  large,  un- 
productive and  defective  walnut  trees,  with  cuts. 
lU  ets.  per  copy. 

Supplement,  with  Price  List  for  the  season  of 
189-1-flo,  sent  free  on  application.  This  supplement 
contains  a  full  description  of  the  ••Clairac  Mam- 
moth." 

FELIX  QILLET, 


THK  FINKST  .STOCK  OF 

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 

Id  tbe  State,  at  the  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

One  and  two-year-old  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 
the  finest  and  thriftiest  stock  ever  grown  any- 
where, and  all  the  l)est  varieties,  also  Pomolo 
(Grape  Fruit),  and  the  Japanese  Red  Dancy  Tan- 
gerine Orange:  also  the  best  deciduous  trees. 
Raspberries,  Hlackberrlcs  and  the  Wonderful 
Kverbearlng  and  other  tine  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries. Nothing  but  the  best  of  all  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Nuts.  Uon't  fail  to  write  for  prices  to 
HKWITT  *  CORSON.  Pro'ps,  I'asadeua.  Cal. 


GRASS  IS  KING!  Cheap  Fruit  Trees! 

We  jlr*.  tne  onlv  HPiMlsmfn  mjikini'  flip  trrowinfir  of  2  * 


APPLK  SKKDLINGS,  home  grown,  transplant- 
ing sizes.  Nos.  2  and  3. 

Also  large  stock  of  FRKNt'H  PRUNES,  PEAR 
and  CHKimV  TREKS.    Wri le  for  prices. 

ROBERT  P.  EACHUS, 

Oak  Mound  Wnrsery.        Lakeport,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

400,000  PRUNE.  PLUM,  PEACH, 

CHERRY  AND  PEAR  TREES, 

Four  1(1  six  feel,  lor  sale  at  out  rates.  No  better 
trees  in  ralltornia.  Terms  and  discountii  satis- 
factory. .Any  trees  not  perfectly  satinfiU'Iory  re- 
lurii  at  our  expense.  .Addresn 

OSCAR  K.1NOTT, 

■\VhIiiiiI  (irove. .  California. 


F.  N.  WOODS, 


.  J.  Bow/eri, 

SEED  HERCHANT. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St..  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY. 

OfHce  and  Greenhouses: 
Cor.  Haker  and  Lnnil>ar<i  StH..  Sau  KraiU'titefK 

Nursery  at  Millbra<\  San  Mateo  Co. 
r.KOWN  WITHOl'T  IHKIC.ATION. 
Pruu,»  ail  .>Iyrohoiaii.  Frencb.-OeriiiHn.  B\il;::iriaii. 

I{obe  de  sarcent,  Cl.>nn«ii,Tr:iiredv,  Kelleiihiirt- 

St.  Oallierlnes  JS  and  fill  p.  i  li»> 

.\pple8.  leadliij;  sorts  W  ami  tlO  iht  lim 

Apricots,  tlie  iH-st  varieties  *in  pi  t-  inn 

AlmuiidH,  the  best  soft-shell  sorts.  IS  and  $10  per  inn 

Cherries,  an  Mazzai*d  SiOaiid  M2  per  inn 

Peaches,  Ix'st  free  and  cling  varieties. JS  i  f  10  per  inn 

Pears,  Barllett  and  other  sorts  ftO  and  t\i  per  100 

Rosea,  iwo-.vear-old,  lield  grown,  newi'st  and 

best  old  varieties  ak-  each.  US  per  100 

Monterey  Cvprean.  Blue  and   Rtxl  (iuni.  in 

boxes,  transplanted  .  .  Jl.lj  V  Ifin,  f  10  to  fl'J..TO  ^  inoo 
Palm  Callforida.  Jap.'iu  and  .\iislrali:iii  Pan  Palm, 
Phoenix  (Dale  P;ilin).  Drae.'Oii.i>.  .inil  a  larRi- assort- 
ment of  evertrret'it  trees.  dt»ei(l  ik  nis  i  reen  atid  Hliriit>- 
berv.  Azaleas  Indlea  and  MuIHn,  (•.•imellljis.  KliDd.i- 
deiidron,  FiieliHias,  at  Uuv  prl<-.s,    P.  l.t'IlKMANN 

OAK  LAWN 

NURSERY 


First -Class  Frnit  Trees. 

HARRY  E.  HULBERT,  Prop. 

CJrower  and  l>ealer  in 

G&n&ral  INurs&ry  Stock.. 

Salesyard,  Cor.  Third  and  Davis  Sts. 

Please  send  for  Price  Li-i> 

223  Third  St.,  Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 
NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AHD  ROYAL  iPRICOTS  and  PRUHES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Befoie  purcbasbing  elsewhere  write  

II.  B.  SMITH  Ventura.  Ventura  Co..  Cal. 

BLUE  GUmS! 

yWonterey    Cypress  1 

IN  LOTS  TO  sriT. 

Write  for  Prices. 

Delivered  on  wharf  iu  San  Francisco 

Address  W.  A.  T.  STRATTON, 
Seedsman  &  Florist,       -       -      Petaluma.  Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE.  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almonil 

Pir»l-Cla»«  Trees  si  very  low  prlcuk. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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Actual  s\^^ 


THE  CALIFORNIA" 

Mammoth  New  Violet 

FLORAL  WONDER  OF  THE  CENTURY 

Blooms  cover  a  Silver  Dollar.      Stems  12  to  14  inches  long.      Color— clear  Violet-Purple. 

We  gave  the  Violet  its  glorious  name-"  THE  CALIFORNIA."  We  alone  have  supplied  the  market  with  its  blooms 

And  we  now  offer  the  PLANTS  for  sale. 

PRICES— One,  20  cents;  Six,  85  cents;  Dozen,  $l.50;  Hundred.  $7.50 

Plants  vigorous  and  entirely  free  from  Disease.  Our  new  handsomely  illustrated  General  Catalogue  for  1895,  now  ready,  and  mailed  free. 

SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  COMPANY,  427-9  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


MAMMOTH  NEW  VIOLET. 

1895  Floral  Wonder. 

THE  CALIF'ORNIA. 

Immense  in  size;  stem  12  Inches  long.   Intensely  fragrant. 
Color  Pure  Violet  Purple. 

A^TFPT  TlVr  IVnVFT  TY    ^'^        captured  the  san  francisco  market. 
^  *  EI\l-liiVJ  IIU  V  CL,  1  1  •   Last  year  a  few  thousand  flowers  were  offered  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  they  were  sold  for  TEN  TIMES  THE  PRICE  of  Marie  Louise  and  Russian. 

Plant  vigorous  and  absolutely  free  from  disease.  Does  not  fade  out.  Last  season  several  hun- 
dred flowers  were  picked  from  a  single  plant. 

Price  of  Plants  on  Application.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees 
mailed  free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411-415  SANSOME  STREET  SAN  FKANCISCO,  CALIFOKNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CMLIF^ORNIM 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES 
CITRUS  TREES. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


^  ■UIUU^^^  ADDRESS  .^iU/iJJlU""  -X 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ, 


MANAGER 


General  Nursery  Stock. 

***CALIFORNir  ReFpLUM.*** 

This  la  a  new  plum  originated  In  Sutter  county,  where  it  h.iH  fruited  for  the  past  six  .years,  and  ripens 
the  last  of  June.  I  am  the  only  propagator  of  this  new  fruit  and  have  no  hesitancy  In  recommending  this 
new  plum  for  general  planting,  having  over  1000  trees  planted.  Kead  the  following  letter  from  the  largest 
plum  grower  and  shipper  in  the  State: 

Winters,  Cal..  Oct.  18, 1894. 
Mh.  J.  T.  BoorE.  Tudor.  Cal.—"  I  consider  the  California  Red  Plum  the  leading  plum  In  the  State.  It 
certainly  Is  one  ef  the  best  shippers  I  have.  It  is  very  prollflc,  a  fine  grower,  and  has  the  qualities  that  go 
to  make  up  a  tine  fruit  for  Eastern  shipment.  It  to  extra  large,  has  a  beautiful  color  when  nearly  hard, 
and  will  last  from  ten  to  twent.,  days  after  picking.  It  Is  earlier  than  the  Peach  Plum  and  fully  as  large. 
It  hangs  well  on  the  tree  after  they  will  do  to  pick,  and  still  remain  firm  and  In  good  condition  to  ship.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  beat  plums  on  the  Coast.  When  It  first  begins  to  ripen  it  has  a  red  cheek,  but  as  it 
ripens  it  becomes  a  dark  purple.  I  cannot  speak  In  too  high  terms  of  the  California  Red  Pluiu  as  a  shipper." 

G.  W.  THISSELL,  SR. 

Sacramento.  Sept.  5, 1894. 

Mr.  J.  T.  B()(;uE,  Tudor,  Cal.— "In  answer  to  your  Inquiry  regarding  the  California  Red  Plum,  we  wish 
to  state  that  from  experience  we  have  had  with  this  Phnu  in  the  Eastern  markets,  the  net  results  show 
that  it  is  a  very  valuable  Plum  and  wo  take  pleasure  In  recommending  same,  believing  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  shipping  and  selling  Plums  that  has  ever  been  discovered  for  California  shippers."    Yours  truly, 
PORTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  per  Nate  R.  Salsibuky,  Vice-Pres. 


J /A /WES    T.  BOGUE, 


Formerly  at  Marysville. 


TUDOK,  SUTTER  COUNTY,  CAL. 


INCORPORATED  1884. 


500  ACRES. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


INILES,    C/\LIF=^OR  INI  A. 


NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


SPECIALTY: — All  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "  True  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc, 


Write  us  (or  new  Ca>t»loeueK  and  BsUmates,    Prices  to  suU  tbe  Mmes, 

JOHN  ROCK,  flanager. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR    SF'ECI  ALT-V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

49"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blesfs,  Butte  Countv.  Ceii. 


CENTRAL 


ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


NURSERY 


GOOD.  THRIFTY  STOCK,  FREE  FROM  ROOT 
KNOT  AND  INSECT  PESTS. 


COMPANY. 


M.  VAN  QELDER,  PROPRIETOR. 


(Successor  to  Van  Gelder  &  Wylie.) 
Write  for  prices  on  large  and  small  orders. 


PK.Cf\fy\WO,  CfK  L. 


!=■  O  U  IN  D  EL  D  IS65. 


S5  MCRES. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS,  ORNAMENTAL    AND   SHADE    TREES,    SHALL    FRUITS,  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  offering  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  the  finest  berries  ever  produced. 
None  can  equal  it.   First  introduced  and  offered  for  sale  at  this  nursery. 

Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plate  and  circular. 

JAflES  WATERS, 

WATSONVILLE  CALIFOKNIA. 

ORANGE  TREES  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

To  close  out  a  special  lot  of  three-year  buds  of  iVIed.  Sweets  (five-year  roots),  finely 
branched,  4x6  feet,  we  offer  them  at  Hf  35  the  hundred. 

Write  us  if  you  want  Med.  Sweets  or  Wash.  Navels;  we  can  give  you  lower  prices 
for  good  trees  than  any  one. 

Cal.  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  Laurustinus,  Dracaena  Indivisa,  Roses, 

Tuberoses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  Northern  and  Central  California  where  we  are 
not  represented. 

ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


IlDDRBSS 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Frasbr,  Propr. 
Fred  C.  Miles,  Manager. 


PENKYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CAL. 


;  ESTABLISHED  1853. 


Stockton 
Nursery. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purchasing:  your  Trees  or 
Anything:  in  the  Nursery  Line, 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clo\A/es, 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 
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Woman  Sufferage. 


\Vc  was  set  tiu"  by  the  fireside  an'  a  talkiii', 
ma  and  I, 

While  ma's  lingers  they  was  busy  pealiu  ap- 
ples for  a  pie. 

We  was  talkin'  'bout  a  lecture  by  a  woman 
t'other  night, 

In  the  which  she  said  that  votin'  was  a  wo- 
man's nal'ral  right. 

And  she  said  as  how  sassiety  would  never  git 
quite  straight. 

Until  woman  had  a  hand  and  voice  in  manag- 
ing the  State :  . 

For  she  rei'koned  that  the  guv'nient  vvasn  t 
any  wuss  to  steer  ,       .  , 

Than  the  ev' rage  sort  of  husband  that  shed 
managed  year  by  year. 

And  she  said  she'd  seen  a  man  so  drunk  he 

couldn't  walk  or  stand, 
A  led  up  to  do  his  votin"  with  a  ballot  in  Ins 

hand  :  ,  . 

And  he  couldn't  even  tell  his  name  or  guess 

where  he  was  at : 
And  she  kinder  thought  most  women  folks 

could  do  as  well  as  that. 
Then  she  said  there's  lot  s  of  furriners  that 

comes  acrost  the  sea. 
That  about  our  institutions  hasn't  got  the 

least  idee. 

Before  they  come  they  think  our  streets  is 
piled  "knee  deep  with  money. 

And  that  our  brooks  is  runnin'  milk,  our 
rivers  flowin'  honey. 

Then  there's  them  that  comes  with  dynamite 
to  blow  us  all  away, 

An'  they're  goin'  to  show  us  Yankees  how  to 
run  this  thing,  they  say. 

So  we  set  'em  right  to  votin',  and,  just  as  we 
might  expect. 

We  can  look  around  most  anywhere  an'  wit- 
ness the  effect. 

Some  can't  even  talk  our  language,  but  I'm 
sure  that  every  man 

Without  any  hesitation,  will  admit  that  wo- 
men can ; 

When  it  comes  to  intluenciii'  men  to  get  out 

to  the  polls, 
And  to  tend  up  to  their  duty,  can't  we  do  it, 

ble'ss  your  .souls  '. 

And  she  said  there  wasn't  many  women  liKils 

enough  to  rare  if 
Some  one  made  an   observation  '  bout  free 

tradin'  or  the  tariff, 
And  they  didn't  care  a  copper  whether  Lily 

O.  Kulanner 
Dined  on  missionary  tcnderlinc.  or  thumped 

on  the  planner. 

But  she  .said  the  biggest  reason  why  they 
couldn't  vote,  of  course, 

Wa.s  that  guv'ments  are  founded  U|K)n  mili- 
tary forc'e. 

And  while  woman  has  undoubted  grace,  ac- 
complishments and  charms. 

Yet  she  isn't  jest  quite  suited  for  the  task  of 
bearin'  ai-ms. 

And  I  thought  that  wasajxiser,  but  it  wasn't, 
for  she  said 

That  this  bay'net,  brute-force  the'ry  was  all 
busted  up  and  dead. 

And  becau.se  men  was  the  strongest,  and 
could  lift  more,  and  all  that. 

Why  it  didn't  allers  foller  he'd  got  more  in- 
side his  hat. 

And  it  takes  more  brains  to  coax  a  man  to  buy 

his  wife  a  bonnet. 
Than  it  does  to  lay  out  a  new  road,  or  '.sess 

the  taxes  on  it. 
And  she  said  that  gals  with  grit  enough  to 

teach  wild  deestrick  skules. 
Ought  to  run  a  caucus  'greeable  to  [larly- 

mentry  rules. 

And  she  said  if  holdin'  oWlces,  and  all  that 

sort  of  thing, 
Was  dependin'  upon  muscle,  why  then  we 

should  form  a  ring. 
Set  the  candidates  a  bruisin'.  standin'  by  to 

see  it  out. 

And  the  one  that  licked  the  other  was  best 
qualified,  no  doubt. 

Her  idea,  .she  said,  of  fitne.ss,  was  inteller- 

gence  and  mind, 
All  of  which,  she  said,  to  some  extent  was 

found  in  womankind. 
And  because  some  women  didn't  care  for 

nothin'  else  but  style, 
Wa' n't  no  sign  but  what  there  was  one  with 

some  sense  once  in  a  vv-hile. 

And  the  way  to  fix  a  woman's  intellect  in 

higher  things 
Than  her  clothes  and  millinery,  high-heel 

boots  and  diamond  rings. 
Was  to  open  up  the  av'nues  leadin'  out  to 

broader  themes, 
Where  she'd  have  a  chance  to  realize  some  of 

her  ambitious  dreams. 

And  she  didn't  believe  that  women  would 

neglect  their  own  affairs, 
Sech  as  dustin'  off  the  furniture  or  sweepin' 

down  the  stairs. 
If  she  went  out  once  a  year  and  dropped  a 

piece  of  paper  in 
To  the  ballot  box  on  votin'  days,  'bout  which 

there's  so  much  din. 

Well,  says  I,  hit  might  be  jestice,  arter  all, 

that  womankind. 
When  we  tax  'em  same  as  men  folks,  should 

like  men  folks  'spress  their  mind. 
Though  I  ain't  dead  sot  agin  it,  lettin'  women 

go  and  vote, 
'Twould  seem  queer  to  have  for  guv'ner  one 

who  wore  a  petticoat. 

But  I  s' pose  we'd  git  used  to  it;  there's  our 

cx)usins  crost  the  sea, 
They  have  had  a  female  guv'ner  now  for  half 

a  century ; 

And  they'd  rather  have  Victori',  if  there's 

truth  in  half  their  tales, 
Than  they  would  to  have  her  ol<}esti  fiop,  they 

call  the  Prinoo  of  Wales, 


Then  I  asked  ma  what  she  thought  about  it. 

In  her  quiet  way 
She  said:    "If  women  want  to  vote,  why  let 

'em  vote,  I  say, 
Vox-  I  know  that  things  is  different  nyw  from 

what  they  used  to  be. 
As  for  politics  and  votin',  why  they  never 

trouble  me. 

"For  I  wasn't  brought  up  that  way;  but 

that's  no  reason  why 
I  should  want  to  make  all  women  think  and 

do  the  same  as  I. 
And,"  says  ma,  "  it's  my  opinion,  if  all  women 

vote  that  will. 
Kvery  one  that's  a  true  woman,  will  be  jest  a 

woman  still."' 

— Milo  Leon  Morton. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


New  Chrysanthemum  Seed 


These  eliuniiiiiK  m  w  Ij  pes  of  Clir.>  MUithi  iiiuni  from 
Japan  bloom  tlie  lirf*t  Year  from  seed.   Tliry  embrace 
allstvleft,  varietiestfiiHl  eulurs.  inelndiliK  Hie  exquisite 
new  "Ostrich  Fluni&>  t\  |iei5.  Rosette**.  Globes,  fr imbri- 
ated.  Miniature  and  Mammotli.   Sow  the  seed  this 
spring  and  the  plants  will  bloom  profusely  this  fall, 
either  in  pots  or  in  the  garden.   Krom  a  packet  of  this 
seed  one  rnnv  have  a  most  niaKUitW-ent  show  of  rare 
beauties.    I'riee  aSe.  \n  v  pkl,.  or   K(>II  OM.V  SUc. 
WE  \VII,I,  MAll,  Al.I.  «>I'  TIIK  I'OI.MI  \V  INfi  : 
1  pkt.  NEW  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Seed. 
1  pkt.  BEGONIA  VERNON,  mixed,  finest  of  aU. 
1  pkt.  GIANT  ■WHITE  SPIDER  FLO'WER.  new. 
1  pkt.  JAPANESE  WINEBERR"y,  king  of  berries. 
1  pkt.  NE'W  SPOON  GOURD,  curious  and  useful. 

5  bulbs  NAMED  GLADIOLUS,  1  each  of  "White,  Pink, 
Scarlet.  Yellow  and  Variegated. 

3  bulbs  MAMMOTH  OXALIS.  different  colort. 
1  bulb  VARIEGATED  TUBEROSE.  Orange  flowers. 
1  bulb  ZEPHYR  FLOWER,  a  perfect  fairy-like  gem, 
and  our  «;HI'.A  r  <V\TAI.«>GrK  "illi  »  iiMgnilieent 
colored  plates  and  covers,  and  sample  rojiy  of  the 
MAYKLOWKR  Kith  two  (treat  chrouio  plates.  These 

6  packets  of  seed  Novelties  and  10  choice  Bulbs  (worth 
fl.afi)  will  ;ill  flower  this  season,  ami  we  send  them  for 
30  C1ENT8  only  to  introduce  our  superior  stock.  4 
collections  forH.OO.   Catalogue  will  not  be  sent  unless 

sk'  d  lor,  as  you  may  already  hav 


Order  at  once,  as  this  Offer  ma;  not  appear  again. 

Send  us  the  names  of  S  or  10  of  vour  neitrhbors  who 
love  flowers  and  ne  will  add  ft  line  Nov.  ltv,  FKEE. 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

Rare  m-w  l-'ruit>^  is  the  llnest  ever  iaBued;  profusely 
Illustrated  with  cU'K'ant  outs  and  colored  plates.  We 
offer  tlip  choicest  standard  sorts  and  finest  Norel- 
ties.  We  are  headquarters  for  all  that  is  New,  Rare 
and  Beautiful.  This  elepant  Catalogue  will  be  sent 
...        .tides  ^       —  ■ 


forSOc.  or  PRBE  if  you  order  the  arti 


^  here  offered. 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.Y. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty. 


CUTHBERT  RA5PBERRV. 

Best  Market  Berr.v  known;  large,  firm  and  lus- 
cious, stands  travel  linel.v.  bears  ininit'iisel.v,  and 
has  two  crops  a  ,vear:  .iOcPnts  per  dozen:  %\  per  100. 
Also  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Gooseberries.  Cur- 
rants, etc..  of  the  finest  imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  application.  L.  IT.  IVtcCANN,  SantH  Cruz.  Cal. 

ESTAHM.SHED  1876. 


YROBOLAN  JNuRSERY. 

No  Irrigation. 

Growers    of    all    the  l_eacllng; 
V/arletles  of  i="rtilt  Trees. 

(Correspondence  solicited. 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON,  Haywards. 

-Mameda  County,  Cal. 

Orangfe  Trees! 

ONE  THOUSAND  THREE-YEAR-OLD  SEED- 
LINGS, Florida  Sour  stock:  must  be  sold, 
Strongly  grown;  warranted  free  from  scale.  >fn 
reasonable  offer  refused.  Write  for  particulars 

I.  B.  LACY, 
0»klnn<)  r.  O.  AlwmectH  connty,  C»i, 


OLIVE  TREES. 

MISSION,  WA.N/.AMLHJ, 

NEVAUILLO,  RUBRA.  COLUMELLA. 

I'ICHOLINE.  KECALIS  AND  UVARIA. 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

A  C'l'iiiplt'tr  Assortineut  <>f 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

KO.SES.  l^ALMS.  M  A(  ;N0LIAS.  ETC, 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FAR/l 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

UeMripli\e  Caliilei-'ne  and  i)rices  on  application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

.Smlsnicii  and  Nui-Nnynirn. 
■tl!>-4'41   San»om*»  Street,  San  FraiirlHi-o.  •'al. 

lOO.OOO 

Mission  and  Nevadillo. 

Three- V'car-Old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

HOTTOM  I'KH'HS 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OK  NURSERY  STOCK.   Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL, 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO,  H,  KUHZ,  Sacramento, 

Mission.  \\  years   5  lo  6  feet. 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanilln,  2  years   2  to  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  lo6  feet, 

I'ii  holino,  2  years  2  to  3  feet 

Olive  Trees! 

FOR  SALE  aT  BEDROCK  PRICES.  We  are 
again  in  the  market  with  clean,  healthy  stock, 
grown  entirely  without  irrifjation, 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 

CANADA  NURSERY.     REDWOOD  CITY.  CAL. 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,  Loh  Ang^eleH  Co.,  Cal. 

OLIVE  NURSERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue, 
C.  F.  LOOP  &  SON  Pomona,  Cal. 


'T^  |— >  |— »— 7  ' — '  A  PINE  ASSORTMENT. 
1   ■  ^  *— ^     > — '  best   varieties,   free  from 

 AND   pests  of  any  kind.  Frtiniu 

ry  f  n  |^  ^~r-  SInionI,  lline,  KostrHver 
■  1 —  1^  1  ^3  Hiul  Miirdoen  Cherries: 
Black  CallfornlH  Klia^K:  Rice  Soft  Shell  Hnd 
other  AlmoiKis;  Aiiierlcan  Sweet  Chestnnts; 
Priepartiirlens  WalniitK.  Hardy  nioiintain  prown 
OraiiRre  TreeK.  Our  uranpes  have  stood  23  deprees 
liiiH  Winter  wltiioiit  iujur.v,  Dcjilar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  Al.  SILV'A  A  .SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
California. 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493 


Write  Nl'RSKKIKS 
ANI>  ORCHARDS, 

Loiiibi;inii,  M<',,  for  free  sample  copy  telliiitr  ;iiiout  if, 
A  i>rH<'tl<'Hl  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  publiwlied  l>.v 
Stark  Bros,.  40c  a  year;  circulation,  4ti(),000  copies. 
The  '  Cream  of  the  Tream  "— erlves  the  busy  Fruit 
Grower  or  Farmer,  who  hasn't  the  tlmeor  the  money 
to  bur  and  read  a  rreat  muss  of  papers,  what  iH  t>Mt 
frofii  thpw  nil,  \vhi»t  1)0  wwnti  t-o  Hhuwi 


^  O  F  J  ;  C     L 1  F  O  R  IN  I /\ . 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

iNCUUI'UliATKI)  APKIL.  18V4. 


'll 

^^^^^^^^ 

Capital  Paid  Up  »1. 000.000 

Reserve  Kund  and  Undivided  PruHts,  130,000 

Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders   832,000 

 OFFICBK8  

A,  D,  LOGAN  President. 

I.  O.  .STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALRERT  MONTPELLIER.  .. Cashier  and  Manaeer, 
PRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary, 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Rt'celved.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exehang-e  Bonirlil  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Prodnee  a  Specialty, 

Jan\iary  1,  ism.       A,  MONTPELLIER.  Manager 

DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Ol'R  U.  S.   AND    FDHEKiN   PATENT    A<iKM  T 

presents  many  and  imixn  tiiut  advantajrcs  as  a 
Homo  Apeucy  over  all  others,  by  reason  ol 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintauee  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  rcport.s 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  IST'i 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene 
lit  of  a  description  in  the  Muiing  ami  Scif)ili>ir 
Prcm.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
busines.s,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Co&st  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  Wo  can 
give  the  best  and  Hin«t  reliahlr  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  flrst-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  arc  far  superior. 
Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &,  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STROITG,  Manager. 
FOLDING  5AWING  MACHINE, 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 


IT  ONE  MAN 

bend  tor  tree  ilTustraled  Catalogue,  showing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cat  saw.  67,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7-foot 
saw.  JAME5  LINFORTH, 

37  narket  St.,  5an  Franciscu. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 

Corrugated  Mtvel  HIngM. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  Bale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  (renerally,  but  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Blosrraphy 
of  a  Yankee  Hlnge,"malle<l  frea 


THE  STAKLBY  W0BK8,  Wew  Brlt»ln,Ct. 


February  16,  1895. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


r.  H.  BtlKKK,  rati  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns:  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 

BIJI>LS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  hred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singl.v  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


F,  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M-.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JERSKYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


Poultry. 


.1.  \V.  F«»KUEUS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  has  the  best 
Hiocked  and  equipped  poultry  ranch  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  Barred  P, 
Kocks,  Brown  Legliorns,  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin 
Ducks.  Seventy  acres  to  Leghorns,  six  acres  to 
Minorcas,  and  my  liome  rancli  to  Barred  P.  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  I  guarantee  satisfaction  in 
every  order.  Exhibition  birds  and  breeding  stock. 
Eggs  for  sale.    Reference,  People's  Bank. 

HUFF  LE<llIOKNS  Thoroughbred  young  Stock 

for  sale,  Kggs,  $1,  $2  and  K  per  13.  C.  W.  Hansen, 
San  Mateo.  Cal- 

WKLLINGTON'S    l.>lPKO\KI)     lHHi  FOOD 

for  potiltry.    Ever.\'  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

HKOWN  LEiiHOHNS  a  Hpc'clalty.  Slock  for  sale. 
Eggs.  !fl.  and  KH  iivv  M.  Redvictlun  on  incubator 
lots.    Matthias  4  Bloin.  S.acrameiito.  Cal.    Box  1411. 

A.  Bl.'SCHKK,  Tracy.  Cal.,  breeder  of  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorns  B,  P.  Kocks,  Pekin  Ducks, 
Eggs.  ffl  M  prr  i:i, 

WILLIAM  NILES*CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


K.  «i.  IIFAU,  Napa.  Cal..  breeds  all  kinils  pui' 
bred  ffiwls:  JOU  choice  birtis  to  select  from. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


K.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  &  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H;  BURKE,  ti2t;  Market  St.,  S,  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


<,'HAS.    A.    STOWK,    Stockton,    Berksliire  and 
Polaiid-f'hiua  Hogs. 


M.  MI  LLER,  Elislo,  Cal,    Registered  Berkshires. 


.J.  P.  ASHLEY,   Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co,,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


BKRKSHIRES  AND  POLANU-CHINA  HO(iS, 

lU'St  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
Blelns.  Will.  NUes  dt  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  187ti. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  MILKING  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Ba<l«ii  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  ot  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


S/i/V  r/=IAA/C/SCO 


Coopcps 

^  Dipping 
Powder 


4f 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $(6  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Afjcnts, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

4IH  Calltornia  St .,  San  FrHn«  ls<-«,  Cal. 

Jacks  and  Jennets, 

RAISED  PROM  IMPORTED  STOt;K,  for  sale  by 
V.  UIANELLA,  Honcut,  Hutt«  county,  Cal. 


IIODBLE 

Breech -Loader! 
S5.00. 

RIFLES  Si.75| 
WATCHES 


BUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinda  oLe^iper  ibfta  else- 
tiire.  Bcfure  jou  buj  send 
kmp  for  CO  pa(^  mUIo^iu. 

iPOWELL  iS  CLEMENT  CO. 

l«»gtla8t.,CI>cll>a>tl,0. 


NEW  CATALOGUE 
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  PACE    _ 

AND  Guide  to  Poultr;  Baisers  far  1895. 

<^ontnin8  over  130  tine  illustratioriH  i^how- 
itlK  photo  of  the  lftri?eMl  hennery  in  the 
west.  Gives  beet  pliins  for  poultry  housea. 
sure  remed ies ana  recipen  for  all  disenses, 
qIro  valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden  Bent  for  only  10  cents. 

Joha Bauscber,  Jr., P.O.  Box6a,?7eeport,  ZU. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Tou  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  bu.vlng  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
bxisiness.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliance.s  generall.v.  ll?man- 
her  the  HesI  is  the  Vheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal, 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

com  F*  A  N"V, 

isn  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


TTTRTT  PF  jubilee,  jubilee.  —  The  late  Im- 
<j\jL>Li^i^i^,  provements  on  the  Jubilee  Hatcher 
make  it  head  the  list.  It  Is  a  perfect  self-regulating 
hot  water  machine,  with  copper  boilers  and  an 
entirely  new  system  of  operation.  The  sizes  made 
now  are  100.  200,  300  and  500-egg  capacity.  For  sale 
by  H.  F,  WHITMAN,  Agent.  2045  Alameda  Aye.,  Ala- 
meda, Cal.    Send  for  circular. 


F^RMNK    fK.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)   Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter, 

S.  C  Vl/hlte  Leel-iorns, 
S.C  Brown  L-eg;horns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  minorcas.  "^^g^^^ 

Eggs,  $3  per  IS.-**  49-Send  for  Circular. 


CATALOGUE  FREE.    SEND  FOR  IT. 


To  Orange- Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  ii.sing  fertilizers  containing 

Not  Less  than  1 20/0  Actual  Potash,(K.o, 

This  is  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Our  books  on  Potash  are  sent  free.    They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  wilt  save 
vou  dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

MKYEK.  WILSON  &  CO.,  310  Battery  Street,  San  Krancisco.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacitic-  Coast. 

Protect  Your  Trees 


J  I  BEAR  &  50N  WEiTRiVEBiiDr,  California 


WPITi  fOB 

ILLUiTDAieC* 
CATALOGUE 


Leupanu  r;  j„,,„,icwLeahor., 

{ And  Ifieir  Wondef'"'  ^SH  ^^^^  „  fail  or  VCeji 
Uvery  Bird  a  P'^/^u'^n  |«3L«K)^J^e^lt!l 
Vhe  fowl  tor  ffie  MW^gac^v  i,jrgsp- 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  I,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  luteraatiooel 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parlies  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanufacturer  of  F»atent  Tuile  Cowers. 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

In  large  or  small  lots,  from  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  and  Blacl?  Minorcas,  at  50c 
per  doz.   MRS.  J.G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal. 


Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 

SHEER  DIF>. 

He"  art- •>(' <:ii<>a|>  Imitations.  One  t'alloii.  iiii.xcd  wiih  i;u  ^'alloii.H  of 
olri  walcr.  will  dip  tlioroujrlil.v  IKO  sliecp.  .-it  a  cost  of  one  cent  each 
^.aslly  applied  :  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  cerlaiii  cure  for  Hcah.  Little  »  Dip 
1  put  up  in  red,  iron  drinns,  containins.'  ,'1  Eii?lisli  or  1)1/4  American  gallon.i 
lid  is  sold  to  the  trade  b.v  tlie  Engll.-jli  gallon.  For  llie  convenience  of  our 
laii.v  customers  it  is  also  put  up  in  one-Kallon  packases.  for  which  we 
lake  110  e.xtri  cliarjje.  Each  drum  and  package  beat's  the  oraiifre  l.iliel  of 
Little  s  Dip.' 

CATTON,  BELL  &  CO., 


(Successors  to  Falkner.  Bell  .t  Co. I    40(>  Calit'ornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

TlioiisnniN  in  Sue* 
cessful  Operation. 

.SI.HI'LK,  PEKFECT.iind 

SELF-HUG  ULA  TING. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  & 
larger  perrcntnge  of 
fertUeeggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  oth«r  Incubator. 
Send6c.for  Illna.Oatalog. 
CiroularB  Free. 
GEO.  II.  8TAHL,114to18a  B.6th  Bt.,Qulncy,III. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  Slate  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  ribbon.s 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstakes ;  H 
tirsts ;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

lOINS  <&  CO., 

Los  Angeles,  t'al 


SE 

P.  O  Box  S86. 


INCUBATORS: 


***************** 

*  110  EBliBBtTr7i7i"iiMfr.il"^^       rra nt  ^ 
ffl^^^^S       The  Reliables 

^Illgh^W^^^^g-  ToHalch  ».  per  cents.,.,  RtoouT^No  * 
•">•'  Tt^jT^  llurable.  Correct  in  PrlDciple.  I.eiidfr  JL. 

W  rowlH  \    S  ^  at  World's  Fair.  6ct8.  in  Btampa  for  ^ 

TT  >  ,   '     new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  CftU-  ^ 

•k  1o*ue.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.    Bed-Rock  information.  W 

Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  CcQuincy,  III.  -k 
★★*★★★*★*★★★★************* 


IHE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  .Steam. 
Absolutely  self-reeulntins. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  tirst-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market  Circulars  free 
IITEL&CO.,  Qiilner,  Ql. 


SUCCESSFUI  i 
INCUBATOR 

A  CfitaloKue  tiiviliK  full^ 
informution  regiirdiu^'^ 
artiticiai  hiitchinti  and" 
l>roO(linK,  altso  ii  treatise^ 
on  poultry  r.-iisiiia  sent.^ 
FREE.     Writf^  now  to 

De>  Moines  iBcubatot  Co. 

Dol   n    DF.S  .MoINFS,  lA  " 


GUARANTEED 

absolutely  self-regnlatiog  and 
to  hatch  90  per  cent,  of  the  fer- 
tile effKB.  Self-regulating  Brooders, 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workmanship  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  4c  (or  large  illns.  catalogue,  tea- 
timoniale,  etc.  High  Olaas  Poultry 
At  EgffB.  Pull  stock  Poultry  Supplies. 
PeerleM  Incubator      Brooder  Co., 


QuIncy.Jll. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

(Ketabllshed  1861). 
Weekly.  32  papes.  $L  a  year. 
160- page     ^*-r=^K.*^  • 
Bee-Book 
Free  I 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


B 


KETErDErDG  SEND  FOR 
EiR  O  Sample  copy  oi 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illnstrated  nrr  CI  I  DDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Oatalog,  of  DHL  OUPrLICv 
FREE.  THEA.J.ROOTCO.,lMedioa.O. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble. 
Well.s,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  an(' 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
,'Manhattan   Food  Vo., 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Feed  "our  Ponltrv  Food>nd  you  will  have  healthv  chickens  and  lots  of  eegs.    Ask  your  (Jealer  tor  It 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

Are  Headquarters  for  Complete  Spraying  and 
WhitewdshinCT  Outfits. 


The  Best  Spray  Pump,   Best  Spray  Nozzles 
and  Best  Spray  Hose. 


Nozzles  arranged  to  spray  at  any  angle  ordered. 

THE  BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE  — a  /leii'  invention  this 
season  —  is  sell-cleaning  and  throws  a  line  and  peuc 
trating  spray. 


rhe  HIOAN  and  NEW  BKAN  NOZZT.KS,  so  well  known, 
are  ahso  our  invention. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Los  Oatos,  Cal. 


CHAMPION  SPRAY  PUMP 

I.S  iirrfccll.v  (loiiblc-actiiifr  and  Ikis  :i  bi-ass-llii..d 
cylinder.  The  motion  of  llic  iil.Hioii  Is  horlzoiilal 
The  handle  la  so  arraiifjed  llial  the  leverage  In 
ver.v  powerful,  and  the  movciiicnt  is  eas.v  and 
nauirai.  The  air  cliainber  is  unusually  larijc. 
admitting'  of  the  coulliniouH  and  evi'ii  discharjfi' 
iieccssar.v  for  trood  and  thoroutrh  spra.vint^. 

The  valvi'S  are  metal  and  have  metal  seats 
They  all  lie  directly  beneath  llu!  air  chamber 
and  are  readily  exposed  on  looHeiiliif;  four  bolls, 
and  without  touching-  the  cylinder.  These 
puiii)is  are  superior  to  aii.v  others  made.  Send 
lor  t'litalogue  <>f  Spra.v  I'umpM. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

31^  uud  314  Market  St..  Sau  ^'rauclsco,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  13.  1895. 

FLOUR— The  demand  at  the  moment  is  l;irj»(>l.v 
on  local  aeeouut.  Priees  have  been  redueed  all 
round.  We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  i.'iCaS  35  f»  bbl;  Bakers'  Kxtras.  *3  I.Va 
t3  Sb:  SuperHne,  *1  "5(5;2  15  1?  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  market  is  quiet  and  easy,  the 
situation  being  anvthiug  but  satisfactory  lo  the 
producing  element.  Offerings  are  somewhat 
limited,  but  they  are  equal  to  immediate  require- 
ments, as  shippers  are  not  disposed  to  buy  much 
ahead  in  the  present  condition  of  distant  centers. 
Dealers  quote  the  top  price  for  shippiuf.'  Wheat  at 
8av4c  'f~  ctl.,  with  tKV'ic  for  choice  product.  Pos- 
sibly a  round  lot  would  bring  a  trilling  advance, 
as  cargo  lots  are  better  handled  than  small  par- 
cels. We  quote:  Milling  Wheat.  ti7V,(g.y2'/Jc  V 
ctl.  Walla  Walla  Wheat  is  quotable  at  T.-ic  for 
fair  average  quality.  TT'icascic  for  blucstem  and 
67HC  for  damp. 

BARLEY— Prices  have  been  softening  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  a  verv  low  basis  has  now  been 
reached.  The  demand  is  quite  slim  and  the  market 
drags  badlv,  especially  for  feed  descriptions. 
Brewing  qualities  are  only  in  moderate  supply, 
though  ample  for  all  present  ueeds.  We  quote: 
Feed,  fair  to  good,  72H®"5c;  choice,  76«c;  Brew- 
ing, SSfaiilOc  ctl. 

OATS— Business  is  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 
Arrivals  are  light,  but  custom  is  too  small  to 
make  anv  perceptible  inroads  on  stocks.  Prices 
remain  "stationery,  with  the  tendency  at  the 
moment  against  sellers.  We  quote:  Milling. 
$i  02H®1  l.S;  Surprise,  *1  Oafel  15:  fancy  feed,  $1@ 

1  05;  good  to  choice,  95c(.a$l :  fair  to  good,  <Hlfo«5c; 
poor  to  fair,  Sima  87'ic :  Black,  $1  15^1  30:  Red, 
SI  05(6  81  17Vi;  Gray,  9BV4(aS)7"jc  t*  ctl. 

CORN— Demand  light,  while  the  absence  of  any 
pressure  lo  sell  keeps  prici  s  in  position.  We 
quote:    Large  Yellow,  $1  1  25:  small  Yellow, 

*1  25(0.1       Whice,  *1  2<l(;i  1  22',i  V  ctl. 

HAY— Trade  is  rather  slow,  with  prices  easy. 
Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  *1  ^*  ton  less  than  rope- 
bound  Hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale  city 
prices  for ' rope-bound  Hay:  Wheat,  $li(aill  M; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $«  .t(I(u  1 1 ;  Oat,  *si(i.ll;  Alfalfa, 
ji8®10;  Barley,  $»SilO;  Clover,  t9(a  10;  compressed, 
tS  50(ai1 ;  Stock,  *8^!9  V  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70(git(0c  TP  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-tb  cabinets,  $»;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lUO-R) 
bags,  tn  50. 

SEEDS— Mustard  and  Alfalfa  are  both  in  fair 
supply,  without  any  positive  demand.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Mustard,  Brown,  $1  5(l@l  75;  Yel- 
low, $2rg;2.S7Vs;  Triesie,  $1  75(g)2  20;  Canary,  3(6i 
4c;  Hemp,  3?si(S-4Mc:  Rape,  l»i(5.2Mc ;  Timothy,  5!^ 
(gtGViC:  Alfalfa,  7H(a,7!4c  f<  tb;  Flax,  $2  25(a)2  50  ¥ 
ctl. 

POTATOES— The  market  is  well  stocked  with 
the  several  descriptions.  We  quote  as  follows: 
New  Potatoes,  2(a,2'4c  lb;  Early  Rose,  40(01450 ; 
River  Reds,  20(aiaiic;  Burbanks,  :*)(o4ilc;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  I0(a85c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75c(g$l; 
Sweets,  ,TO«i  75c  for  Rivers  and  Jl  25fel  50  ctl  for 
choice  stock. 

ONIONS— Stocks  none  too  large.  Quotable  at 
80c@$l  f,ct\. 

BEANS— Market  not  active.  White  are  held 
with  fair  steadiness,  but  easy  tone  prevails  in 
prices  of  colored  descriptions  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Bayos,  $1  754S1  1»0;  Butter,  $1  7b^-i  HO  for 
small  and  $2(a'a  25  for  large;  Pink,  $1  lOCoil  :»; 
Red,  $1  60(0.1  (55;  Lima,  *4  10®4  25;  Pea,  S2  25(8 

2  50;  Small  White,  »2  2.5r«2  ,'w;  Large  White,  $2  10 
(a*2  :^(i:  Blackeve,  •*2  7li(fli3;  Red  Kidney,  7f>Cdi3: 
Horse,  $1  W(n  l  70  I*  ctl. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Offerings  of  Apples  are  of 
goodly  proportions,  but  strictly  choice  stock  is 
none  too  plentiful,  and  full  figures  are  obtained  for 
goods  of  such  character.  Ordinary  qualities,  on 
the  contrary,  are  slow  and  easy.  We  quote: 
Apples,  40c6:i  $1  per  box,  with   $1  25  for  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— The  prevailing  damp  weather 
is  not  favorable  for  the  sale  of  Oranges.  Quota- 
tions lor  Mexican  Limes  are  higher,  being  scarce. 
The  Panama  steamer  now  due  is  expected  to  bring 
up  fresh  consignments,  in  which  event  prices  are 
likely  to  fall  back  again.  California  Navels,  $1  .50 
(§)2  50;  Seedlings.  $l(oil  75  f"  box;  Sonora  Oranges, 
.81  25^1  .50  box:  Mexican  Limes,  ,foM6  box: 
California  Limes,  in  small  boxes,  .tO(o7.5c  box; 
Lemons,  Sicily.  f3.5ii(a!4;  California  Lemons, 
75c@$l  25  for  common  and  $1  50^2  SO  for  good  to 
choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Quite  a  liberal  quantity  was 
shipped  to  the  colonies  by  the  Australian  steamer 
which  left  last  Saturday.  Trade  generally  is 
rather  slow,  but  stocks  are  light  and  there  is  no 
great  pressure  to  sell.  The  market  shows  healthy 
tone. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent  car- 
load lots,  small  parcels  occasionally  selling  at 
slightly  lower  rates : 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  8Hc;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7i4c;  choice,  7c;  standard.  6!4c;  prime,  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5H(a.7c;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  6'/jC;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
SVic;  prime,  5^e;  peeled,  in  boxes.  12(c&13c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves, 5Hc  :quarters,4V4c;  choice, 
4HC;  standard,  3Hc;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4(S 5c;unpitted,  l'/4C<ii2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4V2(iii^c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c:  choice,  6%c;  standard, 
6e;  prime,  5Hc. 

Figs— White,  choice,  5®Hic:  Black,  cboice,  \% 
dt'ic. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  Mc  1* 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  4c;  3-crown,  2i4c;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  lb;  ,'}-crown  London  Layers,  $1  25 
¥  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters.  Jl  50;  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2:  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  *1  15; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^*  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 1  He  ft  lb. 

NUTS— Trade  is  about  as  active  as  might  be 
expected  at  this  season  of  the  year.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Chestnuts.  7(«8c;  Walnuts, 
5@7c  for  hard  shell.  7(a'.ie  for  .soft  shell  and 
7^9c  for  paper  shell;  California  Almonds,  ,5(a7;4c 
for  soft  shell,  4ra;5c  for  hard  shell  and  mtic 
for  paper  shell;  Peanuts,  4'4(a6c;  Hickory  Niils, 
5Co,6c;  Filberts,  8(<ii9c:  Pecans,  fic  for  rough  and 
8c  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  7(<s«c  '#  lb;  Cocoa- 
nuts,  $5(a!5  M  1»  lOO. 

HONEY— No  change  in  the  situation.  Offerings 
are  light,  while  the  inquiry  is  nominal.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Comb,  10@12c;  water  white 
extracted,  7(0(7^0 ;  light  amber  extracted,  5H&6c; 
dark  amber,  4!4('n  5c  lb. 

BUTTER— Supplies  continue  large,  being  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand,  so  that  the  market  still  shapes 
in  favor  of  the  consumers.  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Fancy  creamery,  18(ij20c;fancy  dairy,  rolls, 
14H(ai6c;  good  to  choice,  l2'^(o.llc;  fair.  "lO(B  12c; 
store  lots,  9(g;IOc. 

CHEESE— Nothing  Of  interest  to  note.  Supply 
and  demand  well  balanced.  We  quote:  Choice  lo 
fancy,  8(a9c;  fair  to  good.  6&7c;  Eastern,  ordi- 
nary to  fine.  ll(a>14o  ^  tt>. 

EGOS — There  is  a  steadying  tone  to  the  market. 


as  stocks  of  store  Eegs  are  cleaning  up  well.  We 
quote:  California  Ranch,  19(g.20c:  store  lots,  I7H^ 
lH%c  y  dozen. 

POULTRY— The  market  is  badly  handicapped 
with  heavy  offerings.  Four  cars  of  Eastern 
Poultry  have  arrived  this  week,  causing  weakness 
in  <iuo'taIions  all  round.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Live  Turkeys— Gobblers, 8(5  9c;  Hens,  9@10c  ¥  Ib^ 
dressed  Turkeys.  10@12c  V  lb;  Roosters.  *.3(gi3  50 
tor  old,  and  !t"4(o.5  for  .young:  Broilers,  $.3^4  for 
small  and  !N(«4  -50  for  large;  Fryers,  *4  50@5; 
Hens,  tS(d  4  :  Ducks,  $4  ,50(g5  50;  Geese,  *1  50(gl 
1  75  V  pair;  Pigeons,  *1  50@1  75  for  old  and 
$2(0,2  25  ¥  dozen  for  young. 

WOOL— Market  dull  and  likely  to  keep  so  until 
the  opening  of  the  spring  season.   We  quote  fall: 

Free  Northern   7  & 

Northern,  defective   5  (a  7 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  ®  8 

Do,  defective   3  ®4 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4(a7VsC  T»  lb.  as  extremes  for 
poor  to  choice.  Offerings  as  a  rule  are  not  strictly 
choice,  and  buyers  want  none  but  first-class  stock, 
so  that  trade  is  very  dull. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Keported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Plooeer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  29,  1895. 

,533,344.— VEHICLE  Spring— A.  W.  Burdick,  Fresno, 
Cal. 

533,056.— Scaffold— Cruson  &  Dobkins,  Lebanon, 
Ogn. 

533.168.— LA.MP  Stove— Furrey  &  Hellmau,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

533.124.— Saw.mill  Offset-1-D.  B.  Hanson,  S.  F. 

533,19.5.— Dentists'  Tool— A.  P.  Hays.  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

533.367.— Shhav  Nuzzle— J.  McBoyle,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

533,142.— TELEPUONK—Sabin  &  Hampton,  S.  F. 
533.4UO.— Air  Injector— J.  W.  Stanley,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

533,:M).— Sewing  Machine— G.  W.  Stewart,  Che- 
halis,  Wash. 

533,102.— Game— Mary  Thomson,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
23,962.— Design— Pin  Holder- E.  H.  Ellis,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. I 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Uewey  Si  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Paeltic  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  ai  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

«300  DOLLARS  FOR  A  NAME. 

This  is  the  sum  we  hear  the  Salzer  Seed 
Co.  offer  for  a  suitable  name  for  their  won- 
derful new  oats.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says  Sal/.er's  oats  is  the 
best  of  aiHJ  varieties  tested.  A  great  many 
farmers  report  a  test  yield  of  2U0  bushels  per 
acre  last  year,  and  are  sure  this  can  be  grown 
and  even  "more  during  IS95.  Another  farmer 
writes  us  he  cropped  U2  bushels  of  Salzer's 
Marvel  Spring  wheat  on  two  and  one-half 
acres.  At  such  yield  wheat  pays  at  ;iOc.  per 
bushel.  One  thing  we  know,  and  that  is  that 
Salzer  is  the  largest  Farm  Seed  grovv-er  in 
the  world,  and  sells  potatoes  at  t'^.M  per 
barrel. 

If  You  Will  Cut  This  Out  and  Send  It 

with  lOe.  (Kjstapc  to  the  .John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  get  free  his 
niainmoth  catahjgue  and  package  of  above 
«i:tOO  Prize  (lats. 


Anmounoeme-nt  ! 

FRUIT  GRO'WERS  AND  MURSERYMEM. 

Having  sold  iny  business,  known  as  Napa  Valley 
Nurseries,  I  respectfully  solicit  for  my  successors 
a  continuance  ol  the  patronage  with  which  I  have 
been  so  generously  favored  for  the  past  18  years. 

LEONARD  COATES. 


NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERY  CO. 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 
Offers  a  surplus  of  flrst-elass  Fruit  Trees,  of  lead- 
ing varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums.  Prunes,  Apricots, 
Small  Fruits,  etc..  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Write  us  before  ordering  elsewhere,  .\ddress 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERY  CO., 

N.\P.\.  C.VI,. 


Position   »«   .Manager   on   a   Large  Farm. 

Thoro\igh  .acquaintance  with  .Slock  Raising.  Dairy 
Bu.slness,  General  Karnilng.  Experience  In  foreign 
countries;  French.  English,  German  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping:  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  in  Germany.  P.  O.  box  IHXt.  Bakersfield. 
Kern  County,  Cal. 


CREAMERY  SUPPLIES  AT  COST. 

W  c  are  closing  out  our  stock  of  Dairy  Ma- 
chinery, consisting  of  Churns,  Curd  Miils,  Vats, 
Butter  Workers,  Shipping  Cans,  Rennet,  Cheese 
and  Butter  Color,  etc.  Also,  Spare  Parts  of 
Sharpies  Separators,  all  sizes.  This  is  a  square 
offer  and  will  hold  good  for  Thirty  Days.  We 
want  the  room  occupied  by  these  goods  for  ma- 
chine work.    The  entire  stock  is  first  class,  and 

of  the  latest  and  best  makes. 

P.  T.  TAYLOR  &  CO. 


GENERAL  REPAIR  and 

MACHINERY  WORK  on 
^^i^  SHORT  NOTICE,  ^^a^ 


I  Successors  to  VAN  DRAKE  &  TAYLOR,  i 

523  niSSION  ST.,   -    5AN  FRANCISCO. 
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NEW  APPLES,  PEARS,  NUT  TREES  &  NOVELTIES  ^ 


TEARS 
300  ACKtS 

Stnrr,  tin-  lurt;-sl  curly  upiilc,  I  J  in.  aruuii.l.  marki-lulili-  Nt  w.-»  k  In  Julv  ;  Pam- 
giin.  I'arlin  anil  others.  Kounce  IVar,  f;irly,  Ijuodwuiie  and  ilelioious.  l-incoln 
CorcleHg,  very  large  and  very  late;  S«-necu,  Jaiian  (iolden  RuHxet,  Vi. 
Keauly,  <&e.  Japan  Quince  Columbin  uni-qualleil  for  Jelly.  Nuts— Parry  ';, 
Giant,  K  in.  around,  the  larucsl  known  chestnut ;  Paragon.  Nnmllo  ami  many  others 
\Vniniit«— French.  Persian,  Japan.  EiiKliHh  and  Ami..  Pecans,  Alnumds  ami  Fil- 
b*'rts,  KleaijnuH  Loiii<ip«*fi.  Japan  Mayberrie.s,  Hardy  Oranges  ;  iJwarf  Horkv  Ml 
Cherries,  fri*  from  insects,  black  knots  and  other  rtl'w'ases;  Small  Fruit.s.  GraiV-' 
Curranta,  «c.;  Shade  Trees.  Ornameulal  Shrubs.  Ac.  Cataloovk  Frke  ' 
POMONA  M'RSEKIKS,       -     -     -       WM.  PARRV,  Parrr,  >.  J. 


We  manufacture  the  celebrated  Asplnwall  Potato  Planter,  Asplnwall  I'otato  Cutter, 
Asplnwall  Paris  Green  Sprinkler,  etc.  Every  machine  warranted.  These  machines 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes.   Send  for  Free  IlIuBtraU-d  Catalogue. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

HOOKEK  &  CO..  .Vgents,  l(i  and  18  Urumm  Street,  Sail  Frani  isru,  fal. 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(SucceBSors  lo  THOMSON  i  EVANS.) 

I  10  4  ll'i  ItKALK  STKKET,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.         Steam  Engines, 

All  Kin:la<'1  MAl  UlXETiy. 

•=2  Si 


M  <irl.«  »n  t  itlicr  StutKllne  Timber  or  Stumps.  PiilU 
ufi  urdliinry  1>rub  In  out' und  a  Iiult'iiiiitult-K.  Mnki--  a 
clfaii -.«et'|>  of  two  ;ifi  e"  at  n  ^ittiiij.--,  A  iiinn.  a  tn<y 
aiKl  ri  hot-*e  run  opfnite  It-  .No  heavy  chnins  «»r  rods  to 
lianille.  The  n  op  on  a  I»*\v  acres  the" first  .year  will  jmy 
I'm  the  machine.  V<'U  I'un  not  longror  nilnid  to  pay 
t^^e■^  on  rtiiijv.'iilti'*tl\ e  tfmher  mud.  Clenr  it,  rave  a 
hoiiiitiliil  crop  M  1th  I  est*  lubur  and  recuperate  your  old 
worn  out  land  by  ))ai«turinK-  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  card  to  send  for  an  illustrated  C'ataloKiie,  t'iving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Also  full  infonnation 
eoncerntnK  our  1.  X.  1..  Ombber,  Iron  Cilant  Grub 
and  .^itump  Maeblne,  Two  llome  Davkere  aiiduther 
applfauces  fur  clearintj  timber  .and.  Address 
nil.XE  nAM'F,im'RlNO  rO.,  mi  Sth  St.,  aionmoDth,  in 


^nnnvMlilo  Khetlfind  Pony  Farm.  For eatalo(ru6 ad- 
dicts Mlliii*  ItroM.  at  above  fifllce  and  number.  Breed- 
iTH  of  I'ure  Shetland  l*onle«- 


ShouUl  consult 
'^WKY&CO. 
AMEHicANand 


California  Inventorsg; 

Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  In  im).  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Patent  alliirneys  enaljles  them  to  offer  Paelflc 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  theycan 
obtain  olsewlier-j.  Send  for  free  cirtulars  of  infor- 
mation.  No.  a-JO  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Business  College-, 

24  Post  Street,      -      .      -      San  FranclBrn. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  CoiU'g-e  UiHlruclB  In  Shorihand.  Type-Wrlllnt.', 
BookheeplUK.  Telegraphy,  Peninanshlp.  Dr.iwln^. 
all  the  Knfllbh  branehes.  and  ever.vlhinp pertaining- 
lo  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teacht.-rs  and  grlve  Individual  InBlruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

H.is  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  ('.  S.  H.M.EY.  See. 


1/   168.18  DRUMM  ST  S.F.^' 


ULVERIZING   HARROW,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  and  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  nil  soils  and  all  work. — Flat  crushing 
spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 
while  at  tlic  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  cut, 
lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  back- 
ward slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish 
and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — 
Practically  Indestructible. 

Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth. 

Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

 ^An  oxten.slve  fruit  grower  in  Fresno  County  says :— "The  "ACME"  Harrow 

^  has  the  past  season  in  our  orchard  proved  that  It  Is  the  'boss'  of  alL 
Candidly  we  are  convinced  that  It  saved  our  orchards  in  the  past  dry  season  by 
^        ;  '    plaelHK  the  surface  In  nood  order  whlcli  an.swered  as  a  nuilch  and  retained  what 
"     ^  i      iiiol.sture  fell  durini;  the  winter  and  sprlnu  of  ISIVJ.     We  can  show  k  growth  on 
issl        apple  trees  this  dry  season  of  7  feet  and  over.    We  only  had  '2'<,  ln<'hes  of  rain  to 
produce  this  irrowlh.   Wo  did  this,  we  believe,  by  the  use  of  the  "Acme"  Harrow,  and 
—      cheerfully  reconiuiend  it  in  preference  to  any  tool  made  for  a  cultivator." 
IT.  B.t-I  deliver  free  on  board  nt  PORTLAND  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

u^Ieniiou  ThU  Paper.) 


February  16,  1896, 


Rkcrktarv  Herbert  will  ask  Con- 
:ire.ss  for  authority  to  ti-aiisfer  to  the 
iiterior-  Department  all  the  wooded 
ands  not  needed  for  naval  purposes. 
Live  ouk  timber  was  once  the  chief 
naterial  employed  for  our  warships, 
md  to  insure  a  supply  of  it  the  govern- 
iient  set  apart  larj^e  tracts  covered 
with  trees  in  some  of  the  Southern 
States.  In  these  days  of  steel  hulls 
he  need  of  this  provision  has  ceased, 
md,  in  fact,  there  are  now  lying  at 
the  various  navy  yards  thousands  of 
feet  of  seasoned  live  oak  that  can 
neither  l)e  used  or  sold.  Naturally, 
he  Navy  Department  long  ago  ceased 
,o  concern  itself  with  watching  its  live 
)ak  tracts,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
,o  show  that  tres]>assers  and  squatters 
ake  advantage  of  this  fact,  whil(>  in 
;ome  cases  the  reservations  may  ob- 
;t  I'uct  settlement. 


The  Red   Ball  Brand. 

That  "Manhattan  Food"  for  stock 
uid  poultry  has  become  the  standard 
lealth  atid  tonic  food  on  this  coast,  as 
Kv<'ll  as  in  the  Easl,  is  attested  by  the 
teadily  increas  ng  demand  for  it  and 
the  favorable  tcstimoiyals  from  many 
sources.  During  the  Wet  and  cold 
^eason  is  a  good  time  to  try  its  merits 
oi-  inc leasing  the  egg  product  and 
loning  u])  horses  and  cattle.  See  the 
ul vertisciiient  on  another  page. 


Dairymen's  Attention 

s  I'alled  to  th(>  closing  out  sale  adver- 
isementof  P.  T.  Taylor  &  Co.,  523 
Vlission  street.  These  .dairy  supply 
joods  are  the  latest  improved  makes, 
ind  those  in  need  of  anything  in  this 
ine  will  find  bargains  by  giving  the 
natter  prompt  investigation. 


Ai-VAN  (r.  Clark,  speaking  of  "  The 
Making  of  Large  Lenses,"  makes 
special  reference  to  one  forty  inches  in 
liameter  that  he  is  finishing.  The 
polishing  is  done  by  hand,  and  Mr. 
rjlark  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
leat  of  the  "hand"  so  distorted  the 
ocus  of  the  lens  by  expansion  that  it 
•ecjuired  three  hours  to  cool  it  suffi- 
■ientiy  for  testiug. 

"Bkown'.s  Bkonchiai-  Tkoi  iiks "  are  un- 
■i vailed  for  relieving  Coughs.  Hoarseness  and 
Ul  Throat  Troubles.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


In  referring  to  the  advertisement  on  an- 
)lher  page,  of  the  "Acme'"  Pulverizing  Har- 
■ow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler,  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer, 
[)uane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  and  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  offers  to  send  these  Harrows  to  re- 
sponsible farmers,  on  trial,  to  be  returned  at 
lis  expense  if  not  entirely  .satisfactory.  The 
'act  that  the  manufacturer  has  advertised  in 
,hat  way  for  many  years  back,  and  as  he 
rlaims  to  have  sent  thousands  of  them  out  on 
rial,  would  seem  to  indicate  unbounded  con- 
idence  on  his  part,  in  the  utility  of  the  Har- 
•ow.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  lowest 
jrice  Hiding  Harrow  on  earth. 


A  Busiiiefis-Like  Offer 


RO  R    S  /\  L  E  ! 

Twenty  or  Fifty  Acres  of  a 

FruitRanch 

L  I.,iif5oou  Viilley,  near  VacaviUe.  Solano  County, 
;al.  Freuc-li  Piuncs,  Burt lett  Pears  aud  IJherrles 
n  lull  Iji'ai'iiiK.  nouso  with  modern  improve- 
iieiilK. 

C.  M.  STEINMETZ, 

VucBvlUf     Califoriiiii 

Or  lat!  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


e  YOUNG  SHORT-HORN  BULLS  e> 

FOR  SALE. 

Froui  t;ood  milking  slraius;  are  eligilUc  to 
ecord.    I  will  maki.'  low  prices  to  close  them  out. 

Also  Hue  youug  UKRKSHIKK  ANU  POT, AND 
:HINA  sows,  from  imported  stock. 

P.  M.  nURPHY, 

PERKINS.  SACUAMKNTO  OOUNTY,  CAT.. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Wealth  is  Conducive  to  Happiness. 

If  a  creameryman  wants  to  succeed  lie  must  get  away  from  old  ideas  and  old  iiuicliiuery.  Our 
ancestors  (some  of  them)  made  a  living  at  dairying.  We  want  to  make  someihing  more  than  a  living. 
Our  ancesters  did  not  have  improved  machinery.   We  have 

The  Sharpies  Russian  Separator. 

It  makes  money  by  its  little  savings.  It  saves  the  butter  fat  ollicrs  waste.  II  saves  Ihc  oil  and 
repairs  required  by  others.    It  saves  much  time,  ami  it  saves  much  fuel 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  ill  regard  to  dairy  schools.  Five  years  ago  we  were  Inmbled  as  a  com- 
munity by  the  creamery  jiromoter  sharks ;  now  we  are  afflicted  by  the  dairy  school  shark.  There  are 
just  about  two  good  dairy  schools  in  tliis  country  and  about  two  dozen  of  the  oiIkm-  klud.  .\  prospective 
purchaser  of  a  separator  wants  to  steer  clear  of  all  of  them,  try  his  machine  and  form  his  owu  judg- 
ment and  let  il  be  his  guide.  If  his  judgment  is  not  better  lhau  that  of  the  average  dairy  school  pro- 
fessor his  abilities  are  not  of  a  sufllciently  high  order  to  nniki'  a  success  as  a  creameryman. 

Send  for  circulars  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    F»ac-Iflc-    Coast  rtgents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


Co\/er  Yotar  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  Sc  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  F»/\HNX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

R.  &  B.  she:/\xhiino  rarer. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chica§:o,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  FAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


MIR  F»U/VVF» 

 AND  

\  CONDENSER 


 ANU  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COnBINEO. 


COAAROUIND  EINGINE 

With  only  one  valve  and  URKATICST  KCONOMY  OF  FUEL,. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

-MANUB'ACTURED  BY- 


Gravity  and  Pump  Irrigation  BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  \h. 


625  .Sixth  .Street,  Sail  Francisco 


GOVERNMENT  AND  TITLED  LAND, 

Individual  and  colony  tracts,  Karly  semilrop 
ctti  land.    Investment  and  ilevelopnii'iit. 

D.  IN.  DILLM, 

Second  Fluor,  |<ooni  :{,  I\IUIn  ItiiUdiiiK,  S.  V. 


BACK  Files  of  the  Pacific  Rdhai,  I'kkss  (un- 
*bound)  can  be  had  for  per  volume  of  six 

'oaootbs.  Per  year  (two  \  olumes),  84.  Inserted  In 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  50  ceqts  additional  per 

iroluine. 


ifHitch  A  Horse  To  A  Hoe. 


It's  the  up-to-date  w.iy  of  cultivating  ground. 
But  be  sure  and  hitch  him  to  the 


^'PLANET  JR."  sfkk  HORSE  HOE  and  cultivator. 


_  Lltjht,  strong  and  easily  Controlled  by  (•onveiilent  havers.  Has  separate  parts  for 
doing  closo  hoeing,  furrowing,  or  ordinary  cultivating.  Our  free-for-all  catalogue 
tells  all  about  it.  S.         At.l^F.N  Sc  CO.,  Ptilladelpliiu,  Pa.  ' 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 


CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANOELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

ii<  General  Commission  Merchants,  4) 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST„  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Fra,ncisco  Produce  Exchange. 

aSS-Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rales  of 
interest. 


Entirely  of  Steel.  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market.    Write  for  descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.  14  Park  St.,    MANSFIELD,  O. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7:23  rt^/\RK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cai,. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEK,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $2.5;  Bullion  and  Ghlorination 
Assay,  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying, *.=S0.  Established  ISW.  Send  for  Circular 

TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

01l\/e.  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W/.    vlrtOKSOIN    &  CO. 

Sole  Agents.      -       -       No.  336  Market  .Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

RARER, 

5(2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


,(«  A  SMALL  FARM  ON  MOST 
<<<  fiivora' 


IF  — 
YOU— I 

WANT'^^^(  Marysv 


iihle  terms,  address 
S.  C.  TRAYNER, 


-California. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  I  GO.  iR-aa  ORUUU  street,  s.f 

RILES. 

BICURA  TREATiHENT  CURES  THEH.  Sent 
postpaid  for  .50c.    BICURA  CO.,  310  California  St 
'^an  Francisco 


C/lLlfOli|<l/l 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

\  Msiiiual  of  Methods   wlilch  liuve  Vii'ldcd 
<ireatest  Success;  witli  Lists  of  A'ariet  Ich 
Itest  Adapted  to  the  Dillereiil 
Districts  of  the  State. 

Practical.  E.\plicit.  Conipreliensive.  Kinliodyiiigr 
h  V  experience  and  nictbods  of  liuiulrcds  (jf  success- 
ful trrowers.  and  coustitutinj;  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  wbicli  tlie  inexperienced  may  siifccHsfully  pm- 
d'ucc  the  fruits  for  which  Callfiinda  Is  fainou:i. 
Sci'imd  edition,  revised  and  eulartri'd.  By  F.dwahd 
.1.  WicKsoN,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Hin'tlculture  and 
lOutomolo;;  V.  Tliiiversitv  of  California;  Hortlcultur.-il 
Kditoi-  I'licinr  Itiinil  I'resx,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Call- 
roriii;i  Sl:ili-  Horlicultui-;il  Society;  Pres.  Oallfornla 
Statt^  FUir:U  Society,  etc. 

Large  (leliirn.  SHii  piiyrs,  fnlly  iUiiglriilrd,  price.  OiS.OO. 
pfi»tpai(t. 

FOR  SALK  HV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street, 


San  Hranclsco,  Cal. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  8. 

y  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1895. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YJBAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 

5cenic  Gardening  in  California. 


It  is  almost  trite  to  say  that  California  conditions 
are  splendidly  adapted  to  the  most  gratifying  re- 
sults in  ornamental  horticulture. 
This  fact  is  most  obvious  to  any 
expert  who  reads  a  list  of  plants 
hardy  in  this  region.  It  is  also 
clear  to  any  appreciative  per- 
son, be  he  unskilled  in  plants, 
who  notes  for  a  moment  the  wide 
range  of  hues  and  forms  which 
can  be  seen  wherever  any  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  indulge 
in  ornamentals.  Our  conditions 
lie  in  that  most  happy  climatic 
region  known  as  the  sub-trop- 
ical, or  semi-tropical,  where, 
without  losing  the  charm  of  the 
characteristic  vegetation  of  the 
temperate  zone,  we  add  to  it  a 
wealth  of  new  forms  and  colors 
from  the  borders  of  the  strictly 
tropical  region  and  we  draw 
from  even  beneath  the  equator 
itself  plants  which  thrive  there 
upon  certain  elevations.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  California 
cannot  afford  a  home  for  plants 
which  thrive  only  in  the  humid 
heat  of  the  tropical  coasts,  but 
we  have  little  i-eason  to  mourn 
our  limitations  in  this  respect. 
We  gain  more  from  our  affilia- 
tion with   ordinary  temperate 


loss.  And  while  this  is  true,  how  little  do  we  ordinari- 
ly see  which  exhibits  our  appreciation  of  our  peerless 
adaptations.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  in  public 
or  private  grounds  there  has  been  due  regard  for  the 


ADORNMENT    OP   APPROACH   TO   CATJFOIJNIA  RRSIT>KNCE 


for  selection  of  plants  nor  the  arrangement  of  them. 
Some  of  our  public  grounds  are  as  scant  of  variety  as 
though  they  were  in  Alaska,  and  as  stiff  and  ridicu- 
lous in  arrangement  and  trimming  as  though  taste 

 and  tone  of  the  beautiful  had  no 

part  nor  lot  with  us.  It  is  true 
we  have,  as  a  ru](»,  given  vei-y 
little  attention  to  this  matter. 
We  have  been  too  busy  in  in- 
dustrial affairs  to  regard  the  es- 
thetic, but  the  better  time,  from 
a  humanitarian  point  of  view,  is 
coming,  and  we  shall  then  have 
ornamental  horticulture  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  locally  adapt- 
ed to  ruling  conditions  and  as 
grand  in  its  way  as  our  industrial 
achievements  now  ar(\ 

Looking  toward  this  time,  and 
as  continual  reminders  to  oin- 
I'eaders  to  do  what  in  them 
lies  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
nur  resources,  public  and  pri- 
vate, of  true  scenic  gardening, 
we  give  views  calculated  to  in- 
spire appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  these  lines  and  eti'ort 
lowai-d  it.  The  two  pictures 
upon  this  page  are  taken  from 
the  collection  of  the  Sunset 
Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  of  this 
city — an  incorporation  which  is 
certainly  doing  much  to  ad- 
vance the  general  interest  in 
fine  plants  and  trees,  and  fitting 


A    TASTEKUL    ADORNMENT    OF    STREAM    SIDE    IN    PUULU:    OK    r\iW \'VK  CKOUNDS. 


latitudes  than  we  can  possibly  lose  by  our  unfitness 
for  plants  from  tropical  jungles.  We  cannot  have, 
of  course,  tropical  exuberance,  but  sub-tropical 
vigor  and  grace  are  more  than  compensation  for  its 


acquisition  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  most  fitting  association  of  them  to  propose 
congruous  and  really  beautiful  scenic  effects;  but  how 
often  in  plantations  no  regard  has  been  paid  at  all 


use  of  them.     The  upper  view  is  a  plan  of  approach 
to  the  residence,  using  grand  old  native  trees,  which 
are  fortunately  on  the  ground,  and  supplementing 
{Continued  o)i  page  110.) 
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PAClFfC  RURAL  PRFSS    '  '■"'■"'shed  to  the  people  at  that  cost,  he  had,  by  re-  |  are  available  and  whether  they  would  be  worth  their 
>^       V  V--'*-'*-'*    .juest,  advised  with  transportation  officials,  and  felt  I  cost.    After  that  comes  the  greater  question  as  to 


iljii  t,  Sti.ijuMaikelSI.;  Klei  alar,  So.     t'roiU  si.,  Han  b'rnnr.im  o,  (Jill 


year  und  i:)  week«)  credit, 
iidvuncr*,  tiv«  moiilhH. 


For  m  In  advance. 


nionthB*  (onp 
ID  mnnMiH.    Vnv  %\  In 


AtlrfrliKliifi  tiilfK  inade  known  mi  ii\>}}Ui(itiiin. 


Any  BnbBcrlbfif  HCMidlnfr  an  Inquiry  on  liny  rtubject  to  the  KruAI. 
Hhkss.  with  a  poHtage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
f  olunum  of  the  paper  or  by  perHonal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  riven 
UM  promptly  as  practicable. 

Our  latent  fiirim  go  to  prean  Wednexday  eveniiiy. 

Cblcago  Office  CHAS.  D.  SPALDING,  3siU,  189  La  SaUe  St. 

ReslHtered  at  S.  F.  PostolBce  as  second-clasB  mall  matter. 


ALFKKO  HOLMAN  Kflltor. 

K.  .1.  WICKSON  Special  Contributor. 

San  Francisco,  February  2.?,  1895. 
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able  to  say  that  arranj^ements  could  be  made  with 
the  railroads  to  haul  the  road  metal  at  cost  of  haul 
if  the  State  will  furnish  it  at  cost  of  production  and 
the  people  will  haul  it  from  delivery  depots.  A  com- 
munity, he  said,  that  would  not  do  this  did  not  de- 
serve the  blessings  of  good  roads,  which  in  New 
Jersey  and  Canandagua  had  made  the  people  pros- 
perous in  the  midst  of  hard  times.  He  believed  the 
transportation  ari-angemeiits  could  be  made  to  ex- 
tend to  counties  setting  up  their  own  crushers,  and 


whether  the  State  needs  more  land  at  present  and 
how  the  cost  of  securing  it  could  be  got  back  into 
the  tax-payers  pockets. 

As  the  Ri  RAL  goes  to  press  on 
Wednesday    the    committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sacramento  Con- 
vention of  Fruit  Growers  last  November  are  in  con- 
conference  with   the   railroad   authorities.  Their 


.\  l>eiii»iiil  fur 
Lower  Fruit  Kates 


thus  the  larger  portion  of  the  State  liavc  immediate  I  demands  are  for  reduction  in  the  rates  on  fresh  fruit 


KreiRlits 


at  the 
resolu- 
iip  an  intjuiry  into 
Eastern  markets, 
convinced  of  late 
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The  Week. 

Wc  ha\  (•  hail  a  week  of  tlif  most 
glorious  weather,  just  what  is  now 
most  desired  to  bring  grain  and 
-  l  asses  out  of  the  dullness  of  excessive  moisture  and 
into  the  brilliant  verdure  of  active  growth.  A  vast 
amount  of  work  has  been  done  during  the  last  week, 
and  the  country  is  beginning  to  assume  cvervwhere 
an  uspf'cl  which  betokens  readiness  for  the  growth 
which  sucli  weallier  invites.  Fruit  blossoms  have 
generally  appeared,  and  signs  of  the  advancing  .sea- 
son are  everywhere  in  forest  and  farm.  While  Cali- 
fornia is  thus  leveling  in  sull^lline  another  blizzard 
has  whisked  its  tail  over  the  Culf  States  and  has 
lirnught  again  experiences  whicli  beat  the  rccoids. 
Last  h'riday  the  worst  sncjwstorm  in  the  nii'inoi  y  of 
the  present  generation  prevailed  throughout 
tu'orgia.  In  Atlanta  it  fell  heavily  from  early 
inorning  and  the  ground  was  soon  covered  with  five 
inches  of  snow  on  four  inches  of  the  frozen  remains 
<if  the  previous  Sunday  night's  storm.  At  Darien, 
on  the  coast,  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  four 
inches  deep.  This  is  the  tirst  time  in  the  history  of 
this  ancient  town  that  such  a  thing  has  happened. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  a  fall  of  snow,  but  it 
was  gone  in  two  hours.  There  lias  never  been  such 
a  severe  spell  of  weather  as  has  been  experienced  for 
the  last  two  weeks.  ,\11  the  orange  trees  and  early 
vegetables  are  killed.  We  have  not  seen  accounts 
I'f  Florida's  exi)erience  with  this  latest  storm,  but 
we  imagine  it  could  add  but  little  to  the  lo.sses  pre- 
viously incurred,  as  no  interval  intervened  of  suflieient 
I'-ngth  to  grow  more  tender  stuti  in  the  i)la<  e  of  that 
which  was  wijied  out  before. 

The  proposition  to  furnish  rock 
crushed  by  State  water  power  and 
convict  labor  at  the  Fol.som  pri.son 
to  counties  which  will  pay  the  bare  cost  of  crushing 
and  transjjortation  seems  to  be  a  taking  one,  (Jen, 
lioy  Stone,  the  Government  expert  on  roads,  whose 
visit  to  California  has  already  been  mentioned  in  our 
columns,  has  given  the  matter  much  research  and 
he  concludes  from  all  he  could  learn  and  what  he  had 
seen  that  within  the  area  bounded  by  L")()  miles 
around  Sacramento,  stone  roads  can  be  built  for  from 
*8U(»  to  $1  two  a  mile  instead  of  from  %:wm  to  $5()(M) 
as  has  been  supiwscd.  It  could  be  done  bv  utilizing 
convict  labor  to  preiiare  road  metal  at  and  near  the 
prisons  without  cost  to  the  State  above  the  original 
rost  of  a  crushing  jilant  and  the  application  of  pcrwer. 
The  State  owns  unlimited  (juantities  of  line  trap  rock 
at  Folsom.  It  has  idle  convict  labor,  idle  powersur- 
passed  by  no  other  in  the  Union  perhaps  excepting 
one  jilace.  Finding  that  the  rock  can  be  crushed  -jA, 
a  cost  of  about  twenty  events  without  outlay  by  the 
State  or  a  cent  of  new  taxation  for  the  work"  and 


benefit. 

The  Railway  Commission 
instance  of  an  Assembly 
""  '  tion,  has  taken 
the  cost  of  freighting  fruits  to  th( 
Fruit  growers  have  been  firmly 
that  this  service  has  cost  them  too  much  and  that 
there  have  been  rebates  to  all  parties  but  the  grow- 
ers. The  issue  is  a  very  important  one  and  the  Rail- 
way Commission  should  gel  to  the  bottom  of  it.  As 
a  beginning  we  have  a  lett(>r  from  Mr.  Stublis  to  the 
Commission,  from  which  we  take  the  following  state- 
ments : 

The  tlirouKli  rates  for  green  fruits  in  cailoail.s,  iiiiniinuni 
weig-hl  per  car  'JaiXX)  ix)iinds  Utr  vi-ntilated  cars  und  24,0(K) 
IKiunds  lor  refrifferatorears,  are: 

TO  <'HlcA<;n. 

In  ventilator  cars  +1  2,i  per  liJU  pounds 

In  refrlgeralor  cars  Jl  2.t  per  lUU  pounds 

TO  NKW  YORK,  .JEHSKY  CITY  DEMVKKV. 

In  ventilator  cars    Jl  .VJ  per  100  pounds 

In  refrigerator  cars  $1  .'iu  per  100  pounds 

The  forcffoiiiK  is  for  freight  train  service.  The  time  from 
SacfaiiieiiUj  to  Chicago  for  ventilated  cars  live  days;  for  re- 
frigerator cai-s,  eight  days. 

Fiy  passenger  train  Itie  rates  to  Cliicago  are :  For  venti- 
lators, fti.i"!  \yfr  KXl  iKjiinds;  for  refrigerator  cars,  ta.,'>()per  100 
ixiunds. 

The  freight  train  to  Chicago,  which  above  is  placed  at  Ave 
days  for  ventilated  cars,  is  what  we  undertook  to  make  dur- 
ing the  si-asoii  of  ism,  but  were  interrupteil  by  the  strike. 
The  time  inaile  laiigeil  for  both  ventilators  and  refrigerators 
from  eight  to  twelve  days.  We  believe,  however,  that  a  five 
days' scliediile  for  ventilator  cars  can  be  accotiiplished.  The 
eight  da.vs'  time  for  refrigerators  is  all  that  is  necessar.v  and 
the  best  that  can  be  done  with  such  heav.v  ears  required  to 
slop  en  route  for  Icing. 

VVItli  the  refi-igeratioii  the  railroad  companies  have  nothing 
whatever  t(j  do.  Shippi-rs  contract  with  the  owners  or  les.sees 
of  the  refrigerated  cars  for  this  .service,  and  the  standard 
charge,  as  1  am  informed,  for  this  service,  which  includes  cost 
of  ice,  lias  been  as  follows  for  freight  train  sei'vice:  , 
From—  To  Chicago.   To  Ni'vv  York. 

Sacramento  and  |x>luts  East   Jil25pcrcar.      $17.5  per  car. 

Points  on  California  Pacitic  and  West- 
ern Division   l-Ml  per  car.        190  per  car. 

Fresno  and  .South  and  Marysville  and 

North    ISO  pel  cur.  2U0percar. 

Kor  r(!frigeratioii  by  passenger  train  an  additional  charge  of 
^i-t  per  car  is  made. 

The  i-cfrigerator  cars  are  owned  by  private  parties  and  are 
used  by  the  Southern  I 'a<-i tic  OnniKiny  under  contract  with 
owners.  They  are  run  empty  westbound.  On  this  aivoiint 
anil  on  ai-counl  of  thi'ir  excessive  weight  the  Southern  I'acilic 
Company  pays  no  rental  for  their  use  and  charges  the  le- 
frigeralor-i'ur  companies  •_',">  per  cent  in  addition  to  its  sliaie  of 
the  through  rate  in  consideration  of  hauling  the  exce,ss 
weight.  Tliis  amounts  to  1 1*4  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for 
Chicago  destination. 

At  present  we  believe  that  for  the  hai-dy  fruits,  with  a  five- 
day  schedule  to  Chicago,  ventilator  I'ars  offer  the  very  cheap- 
est and  l>cst  melhoil  of  traiis|K)i  tation,  and  i>nr  best  endeavors 
will  be  put  forth  to  make  the  live-day  sc-hediile.  Konlelicate 
and  fully  riite  fruits,  un<iuivstioual)ly  tin'  exin'riiMice  of  the 
past  piNJves  that  refrigeration  by  ice  is  the  best  metli  .d  so  far 
determined,  but  the  latter  is  very  expensive  both  to  the  car- 
rier and  to  the  shipper.  In  our  judgment  the  charges  for  re- 
frigeration have  been  t(K)  great,  atTording  the  refrig<!rator 
companies  a  profit  entirely  out  of  )iroi)orti(ni  to  the  investment 
and  .service,  but  ttiis  is  simply  an  opinion,  and  possibly  does 
not  take  into  full  ccmsideration  the  interests  of  the  refriger- 
ator-car companies. 

Tt  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Stubbs  thinks  possibly  the 
refrigerator-car  owners  make  too  much.  Others 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  and  perhajjs  tliey  do  not 
have  the  same  kind  regaril  for  the  owners  as  to  think 
they  may  be  mistaken.  It  would  be  \  ery  important 
for  the  Cfiimnission  to  ascertain  who  the  owners  of 
these  greedy  cars  are.  If  they  are  smart  enough  to 
get  more  than  their  share  of  what  the  traffic  will 
bear,  the  fruit  growers  will  be  disposed  to  help  Mr. 
Stubbs  to  sit  upon  them.  Also,  if  it  should  in  any 
way  prove  to  be  a  case  of  wicked  ])artners,  the  fruit 
grower  would  like  to  know  that. 


lilKCOHHlon. 


and  expedition  of  the  service.  The  committee— which 
IS  composed  of  H.  Weinstock  (chairman),  Frank  K 
Huck  Douglas  T.  Fowler,  H.  B.  Stabler,  N  w' 
Motheral,  G.  D.  Kellogg,  B.  F.  Walton.  General  n" 
P,  Chipman,  Frank  Kimball  and  J.  Z.  Anderson— ha,s 
been  collecting  information  for  the  past  three 
months,  and  will  be  prepared  to  make  a  tremendous 
showing  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fruit-grower  and 
ship])er. 

Wheat  ( >n  another  page  of  this  issue  the 

reader  will  find  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  reports  by  wheat- 
growers  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  which 
we  alluded  at  length  last  week.  These  reports  will 
be  found  to  embody  the  points  of  interest  which  are 
mentioned  in  our  preliminary  statement.  The  re- 
ports will  extend  through  several  issues  of  the 
Rt.'RAi,  and  these  should  be  preserved  foi-  reference, 
as  the  interested  reader  will  be  often  disposed  to 
look  back  to  the  early  statements  in  connection  with 
the  later.  The  various  views  which  the  writers  will 
expre.ss  of  the  means  by  which  the  agricultural  out- 
look may  be  improved  would  keep  a  student  of 
political  economy  busy  foi-  a  year.  The  facts  in  the 
reports  are  of  great  moment;  the  opinions  will  be 
found  very  pertinent  and  suggestive  and  ii 
ca,ses  highly  entertaining,  to  say  the  least. 


Tile  rowers  of 
Kriill  KxcliuiiKes. 


-A  dispatch  from  Riverside.  dat.J 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  savs: 


('rusliiMl  Koek 


Troiii  l-'olsuiii. 


The  .Su|K'rlor  I'ourt  was  oi-cupied  to- 
Uay  with  a  suit  brought  by  the  Riverside  Fruit  Kxchange 
against  C  <!.  Atwixxl  to  com|K;l  him  to  caiTV  out  his  contract 
and  market  his  orange  cn.p  through  the  oxcliaiige.  It  is  a  test 
case,  and  upon  Its  delerniiiial ion  depends  the  |>ower  of  the 
eight  exchanges  of  southern  (.California  to  force  their  agree- 
ment with  the  orange-growers,  by  which  the  entire  crop,  with 
the  exception  of  a  siinill  percentage,  is  now  being  marketed. 
Some  days  ago  the  exchange  brought  an  action  against 
A I  \y(»>d  to  resli  ain  him  from  disposing  of  his  oranges  to  a 
fruit  com|)any.  An  injunction  was  issued  ami  llie  i-rop  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  to-day.  The  i-ase  caiin-  before  the 
Court  on  a  demurrer,  in  whii'h  all  the  <|uestlons  of  the  rights 
of  the  exchangfe  were  raised.  William  Colli. -r,  who  appeared 
for  Atw(xxl,  I'onteiiih'd  that  the  exi-hange  <-onlract  is  not 
mutual  and  could  not  be  enfori-ed  against  the  defendant,  be- 
cause the  latter  was  powerless  to  enfoice  it  against  the  ex- 
change. Atwood  could  not  comi)el  the  exi-hange  to  handle  his 
fruit,  and  so  the  exchange  could  not  force  Atwixid  to  turn  over 
his  oranges.  Collier  argued  that  the  exchange  is  only  an 
agency,  and  the  members  I'an  revoke  its  employment,  Oii  be- 
half of  the  exchange,  K.  H.  Stanton  cau.sed  something  of  a 
.sensation  by  avowing  that  this  is  a  trust  and  as  such  liolds 
the  property  of  the  memliers.  He  did  not,  however,  believe 
tlie  , Supreme  Court  would  declare  this  trust  illegal,  for  it  is 
nol  in  the  restriction  of  trade.  The  case  will  be  submitted 
on  briefs,  and,  whichever  way  it  is  decided,  an  ap|x-al  will  he 
taken  lo  the  Supreme  Court. 

So  much  discussion  has  been  had 
in  the  Ri'RAb  during  the  last  si.\ 
months  of  the  desirability  of  ha\  - 
will  conduct  themselves  generously 
at  tlie  pail  that  we  jji-esume  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  full  record  of  the  greatest  cow  test  ever  made  in 
the  world.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  will  probably  soon  i)ublish  the  results 
of  the  dairy  tests  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  as  the 
edition  is  to  be  limited  it  will  be  well  for  our  n-adei  s 
who  desire  it  to  apply  at  once  to  theii-  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  for  a  co])y  of  the  work. 
The  tests  were  most  carefully  made  and  are  deeply 
interesting  and  significant.  They  should  be  on  every 
dairyman's  book  shelves.  Those  who  first  api>ly  at 
Washington  are  likely  to  be  first  served,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  supply  will  be  adequate. 


U  hal  ('<>»H 
.Are  nolnif* 

ing  cows  which 


-Arid  I.iiiiilH 


for  the  State. 


.At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Roard 
of  Trade  there  was  also  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  State  of  California  to 
go  into  the  arid  land  business,  urged  by  John  .1.  Flynn 
of  Oregon.  According  to  his  statement  the  law  pro- 
vides that  if  a  State  or  Territory  shall  exjiend  an 
acre  on  such  land  in  ord(!r  to  bring  it  under  irriga- 
tion the  United  States  (iovernment  will  patent  the 
reclaimed  land  to  the  amount  of  l,t)(IO,(l()0  acres  to 
the  State  or  Territory.  Mr.  Flynn  said  he  was 
going  before  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  action  being 
taken,  and  a  motion  was  passed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Trade  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion empowering  the  (Jovernor  to  appoint  a  com- 
petent person  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  the 
jjroposition  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  Legislature 
at  its  session  two  years  lience.  This  seems  a  fair 
proposition,  piosiding  the  expert  person  does  not 
cost  too  much.  But  why  would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  State  Surveyor  (reneral  to  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject ?    He  should  know  best  what  sort  of  arid  lands 


I.Hrue 
Wine  lleiil. 


The  largest  deal  in  tin-  history  of 
the  wine  industry  in  this  country 
was  etiectetl  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  between  the  California  Wine  Makers'  Corpora- 
tion and  the  .San  Francisco  Wine  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion. It  includes  the  immediate  purchase  of  5,tJU0,- 
DtlO  gallons  at  12?  cents  per  gallon  and  a  contrai't  lo 
purchase  the  product  controlled  by  the  W  ine  Makers' 
corporation  for  the  next  three  seasons — at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed.  This  transaction  is  understood  to  be  a 
good  thing  for  all  jjarties,  and  it  is  promised  that  it 
will  mak<'  better  prices  for  the  producer. 


ltoH<l  l.lt\%> 


at  Sacruiiteiilo, 


The  Senate  and  Assembly  Com- 
mittees on  Roads  and  Highways 
have  had  plenty  to  talk  about  this 
winter,  rhe>  had  something  like  thirty  proposed 
road  laws  before  them  when  the  road  convention  met 
in  Sacramento,  and  that  body  furnished  them  with 
eight  or  ten  groups  of  propositions  for  their  ap- 
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proval,  as  our  report  of  the  Road  Convention  last 
week  showed.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this 
quantity  of  proposed  road  legislatioii  will  get 
through,  but  it  is  said  the  committee  is  disposed  to 
embody  the  points  asked  for  by  the  convention  in  the 
enactment.  It  is  also  said  that  the  committee  will 
not  modify  the  genei'al  plan  of  the  present  road  law, 
except  so  far  as  the  new  propositions  go;  and  these, 
it  was  thought,  do  not  create  issues  upon  which  there 
will  be  much,  if  any,  division  of  sentiment  among 
supervisors  or  the  people. 


Gleanings. 


The  general  catalogue  of  the  Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co. 
(formerly  Sherwood  Hall  Nur.sery  Co. )  foi-  the  season  of  189.5, 
just  issued,  is  a  marvel  of  completeness.  All  the  novelties  of 
the  year  in  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits  are  listed  at  prices 
which  bring  them  within  popular  view ;  and  there  is  the  usual 
complete  list  of  standard  garden  and  nursery  stock.  The 
catalogue,  which  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  and 
valuable  for  its  cultural  directions,  will  bo  sent  free  upon 
application  by  letter  to  the  Sunset  Seed  &  Plant  Co.,  4:l7-i'i',> 
Sansome  St.,  S.  P. 

The  Pomona  I'mgirxx  declares  that  the  policy  which  the 
fruit  exchanges  say  they  intend  to  pursue  in  marketing  the 
orange  crop  seems  wise.  They  realize  that  the  crop  can  be 
moved  readily  at  good  prices,  but  that  the  country  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the  fruit;  and  to  demand 
higher  prices  than  the  trade  will  pay  would  stop  the  move- 
ment of  the  crop.  The  California  oranges  ought  to  go  this 
year  into  many  markets  where  they  have  never  been  .sold 
before,  bring  the  growers  good  prices  and  establish  a  reputa- 
tion and  market  for  the  crop  in  coming  years. 

Vacavillb  Rc\iiirlK)- :  The  first  annual  report  of  the  Winters 
Fruit  Exchange  is  exceptionally  encouraging  and  .satisfactory 
to  its  members.  The  association  was  organized  about  one 
year  ago  with  Col.  Sam  Taylor  as  president  and  George  Worth 
as  secretary,  and  the  following  well-known  gentlemen  as 
directors:  Ben  Griffin,  William  Brinck,  A.  L.  Stinson,  Col. 
SamTaylor,  Arthur  Smith,  William  Sims  and  George  Worth. 
The  Earl  Priiit  Company  has  been  selected  to  handle  the 
fruit  in  the  East,  at  greatly  reduced  figures  from  what  the 
shippers  had  been  paying,  besides  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent 
on  boxes  and  a  large  percentage  on  loading  and  handling  the 
fruit.  The  secretary's  rejxsrt  shows  the  organization  to  be  in 
a  healthy  state,  while  only  a  few  shares  of  the  stock  arc  not 
taken.  By  the  experience  of  the  past  year's  working,  the 
association  expects  to  be  able  to  make  improvements  upon  the 
past  methods  of  doing  business,  and  has  nothing  to  fear  in 
stating  that  the  I'oming  season  will  find  that  there  has  been  a 
great  .saving  of  money  by  this  timely  organization. 

Arcvta  V)iiii)i:  There  is  a  move  among  the  farmers  of 
Areata  bottom  to  establish  a  general  merchandise  store  on 
the  co-operative  plan.  The  method,  as  we  understand  it,  is 
to  sell  enough  shares  to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  incor- 
porate and  buy  the  stoc'k.  The  goods  will  be  sold  at  the 
market  price — that  is,  exactly  the  same  as  the  other  mer- 
chants sell.  No  credit  will  be  given,  and  the  goods  must  be 
paid  for  in  exactly  thirty  days.  At  the  end  of  a  stated  time, 
the  proceeds  will  be  figured  up  and  the  running  expenses 
such  as  salaries  of  managers,  rents,  etc.,  will  be  paid.  When 
that  is  deducted,  the  interest  on  the  stock  will  be  i)aid  at  the 
prevailing  rate.  When  the  interest  has  been  paid,  the  re- 
mainder, if  there  be  any,  will  be  the  profits,  and  this  is  to  be 
divided  among  the  purchasers  in  a  novel  mannei'.  Every 
purchaser  gets  a  ticket  stating  the  amount  of  his  purchase, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  profits  arc  paid  back  to  the 
purchasers  in  cash,  the  amount  each  receives  depending  on 
the  size  of  his  purchases  and  the  amount  of  the  profits. 

A  Saint  Loims  dispatch,  dated  14th  inst.,  says;  In  the 
Circuit  Court  to-day  Judge  Dillon  heard  the  case  of  Charles 
Gerber,  who  bought  a  carload  of  oranges  at  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
His  bill  of  lading  called  for  the  payment  of  $'i63..')0  freight,  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  of  the  freight  agent  at  Santa 
Paula.  They  were  shipped  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
reached  St.  Louis  by  the  Wi»bash.  Here  a  freight  bill  for 
S300  was  presented.  Gerber  refused  to  pay  it,  but  made  an 
offer  of  $'26;3..)0,  and  on  its  being  refused  he  replevined  the 
fruit.  The  goods  were  shipped  in  ice,  but  the  bill  of  lading 
did  not  disclose  the  fact.  At  Ogden  the  mistake  was  discov- 
ered, and  the  bill  of  lading  was  corrected  and  the  freight  bill 
was  raised  from  •*;:i(U..50  to -SyOO,  oranges  shipped  in  ice  requir- 
ing the  higher  rate.  The  Wabash  claims  that,  although  the 
freight  agent  at  Santa  Paula  made  the  rate  on  the  oranges 
from  that  iwint  to  St.  Louis,  his  contract  does  not  bind  the 
railroad  companies,  for  the  reason  that  these  lines  were  work- 
ing under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  had  filed  their 
tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  since 
these  tariffs  had  made  the  rate  on  oranges  shipped  in  ice  $800 
a  carload,  the  agent  had  no  authority  to  make  a  different  rate. 
Judge  Dillon  t(K)k  the  matter  under  advisement. 

Okovili-h  .Wc;ri(((/;  It  is  probably  pretty  well  known  by 
this  time  that  most  of  the  extensive  deciduous  fruit  orchards 
along  the  Feather  river  are  now  under  Chinese  control.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  leases  and  contracts  have  been  signed 
whereby  the  Chinese  will  assume  control  of  the  orchards  for 
various  terms  of  years.  The  properties  thus  leased  are  among 
the  most  important  planted  to  fruit  in  the  county.  In  the  past 
they  have  given  employment  during  the  summer  season  to 
many  hundred  men,  women  and  children.  In  most  ca.ses  these 
whites  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  their  places 
taken  by  Chinamen.  When  this  oi;curs  it  is  going  to  work  a 
hardship  on  many  \Km-  but  worthy  familie.s,  and  while  we  do 
not  believe  in  antic'ipating  danger  until  it  is  in  sight,  we  be- 
lieve that,  when  they  see  their  positiotis  taken  by  the  coolies, 
there  will  be  trouble.  It  is  stated,  now  that  the  Chinese 
have  secured  control  of  the  orchards,  that  they  propose  to 
erect  large  canning  plants,  to  handle  the  surplus  of  the  crop 
over  the  amount  shipped.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of 
wealthy  Chinese  of  San  Francisco  were  in  Oroville  lately, 
looking  over  the  field.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored. It  is  certainly  bad  enough  to  have  these  orchards  un- 
der Chinese  control  without  having  them  erect  a  cannery 
which  will  employ  several  hundred  Mongolians,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  our  own  race.  It  is  inonopoli/.ing  an  industry  which  is 
the  principal  support  of  a  large  section  of  the  county.  If  it  is 
true,  it  will  cause  much  hardshipjand  trouble. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  past  week  has  witnessed  the  practical  break- 
down of  the  Cleveland  administration.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  bill  embodying  the  President's 
latest  financial  suggestions  was  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected. In  the  Senate  the  circumstances  of  the 
latest  bond  issue  have  been  the  subject  of  severe 
criticism,  in  which  Democrats  have  joined.  Pri- 
vately, leaders  by  whom  the  President  has  hitherto 
been  warmly  supported  have  declared  against  him. 
" The  time  has  come,"  said  Senator  Mills  of  Texas 
on  Saturday,  "  when  Democrats  must  decide  whether 
they  will  stand  by  G  rover  Cleveland  or  by  their 
party.  For  myself  1  have  decided  to  stand  by  the 
Democratic  party."  In  any  other  parliamentary 
country  all  this  would  involve  resignation  of  the  min- 
istry and  a  change  in  government;  under  our  system 
it  means  simply  that  the  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  are  at  odds,  and 
that  for  the  present  nothing  will  be  done  concerning 
the  national  linances.  No  matter  how  the  country 
suffers  it  will  have  to  stand  it  until  President  and 
Congress  can  agree.  It  means,  practically,  the 
abandonment  of  all  attempts  at  financial  legislation 
by  the  Democratic  party  and  the  refei'ence  of  the 
whole  question  to  the  Republicans,  who  will  control 
Congress  after  March  4th.  There  has  been  some 
talk  of  a  special  session  of  the  new  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  financial  problem,  but  the  recent  action  of 
the  President  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  his 
plan  to  keep  the  treasury  supplied  by  the  sale  of 
bonds,  allowing  Cf)ngress  to  convene  at  its  regularly 
appointed  time  next  December. 

Senator  Mills'  remark,  quoted  above,  was  made  in 
connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  bond  issue  of  two  years  ago.  It  .seems 
that  the  whole  issue  of  $62,000,000,  running  thirty 
years,  drawing  interest  at  per  cent  and  payable 
"  in  coin,"  was  sold  privately  to  a  syndicate  of  Jewish 
bankers  in  London  at  $1.04^.  One  week  later  they 
were  quoted  in  the  New  York  market  at  $1.08^@1.12. 
The  significance  of  these  figures  is  plain — the  Gov- 
ernment sold  the  bonds  privately  to  foreign  specula- 
tors at  from  four  to  eight  per  cent  less  than  our  own 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  In  other  words, 
the  speculators  will  clean  up  anywhere  from  three  to 
eight  millions  of  dollars  on  the  deal.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst  of  it;  for  in  selling  privately  and  at  a  price 
below  normal,  a  body  blow  has  been  given  to  the 
credit  of  the  c'ountry.  At  home  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference, but  abroad  it  appears  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are  fearful  of  our 
financial  stability — so  fearful  as  to  sell  American 
bonds  for  less  than  the  current  price  of  Egyptian  and 
other  second-class  securities  in  the  English  market. 
The  act,  of  course,  is  indefensible,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
pi'ising  that  such  hotheads  as  Senators  Teller,  Wol- 
cott  and  Stewart  should  be  in  a  rage  about  it.  The 
former  went  to  the  extreme  of  declaring  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  last  Saturday,  that  the  President  had 
lent  himself  to  a  cori-upt  transaction;  but  this,  of 
course,  was  rejected  by  the  better  sense  of  those  who 
do  not  go  off  at  half  cock.  Mr.  Mills,  while  with- 
drawing from  the  support  of  the  President,  expressed 
full  confidence  in  his  personal  integrity.  Senator 
Sherman  spoke  in  the  same  spirit.  He  deprecated 
the  policy  of  going  abroad  for  bidders  when  there 
were  buyers  at  home,  and  he  declared  the  price  at 
which  the  sale  was  effected  to  be  absurdly  and  ruin- 
ously low.  "  They  have  made  a  bad  bargain,  that  is 
all,"  said  he,  but  being  a  bargain,  we  must  live  up 
to  it."  Senators  Hill  and  Gray  attempted  to  defend 
the  Administration,  but  they  could  only  speak  in 
generalities,  for,  in  the  face  of  the  figures  above . 
noted,  there  was,  of  course,  nothing  to  be  said. 
There  is  in  the  matter  only  this  consoling  reflection, 
namely,  that  bad  as  this  transaction  is  in  every 
view,  it  will  not  ruin  the  country.  That  it  will  de- 
stroy any  credit  which  Mr.  Cleveland  may  have  had 
in  some  (juarters  for  financial  ability,  is  perhaps  not 
to  be  regretted. 

In  Gertnany,  as  in  this  country,  finance  is  just  now 
the  great  (juestion,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
there,  as  here,  the  injustice  of  the  silver  discount  is 
understood  by  some  at  least  among  the  practical 
statesmen  of  the  Empire.  On  Wednesday  of  last 
week  a  resolution  looking  to  a  new  international 


monetary  conference  in  the  interest  of  silver  passed 
the  Reichstag  (Imperial  parliament)  by  a  round  ma- 
jority, and  it  is  probable  that  such  a  conference  will 
be  convened  under  German  auspices  during  the  cur- 
rent year.  Among  the  several  prominent  men  who 
publicly  declared  themselves  as  favorable  to  the 
restoration  of  silver  was  Count  Herbert  Bismarck, 
son  of  the  ex-Chancellor,  who  declared  that  in  En- 
gland, as  well  as  in  Germany  and  America,  the  prin- 
ciple of  bimetallism  was  a  growing  one.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  none  of  the  speakers  suggested 
that  an  independent  effort  be  made  to  rehabilitate 
silver,  it  being  universally  understood  that  inter- 
national co-operation  was  the  only  road  to  the  de- 
sired end. 


The  fight  at  Sacramento  against  the  measure  pro- 
viding for  a  non-partisan  board  of  inquisitors  to  in- 
vestigate charges  of  official  maladministration,  elec- 
tion frauds,  etc.,  etc.,  takes  many  forms,  and  there 
is  very  serious  danger  that,  by  one  shuffle  or  an- 
other, the  project  will  be  defeated.  The  original 
bill,  it  will  be  remembered,  gave  the  appointment  of 
the  three  Commissioners — one  to  be  chosen  from 
each  of  the  three  parties — to  the  Governor.  To  this 
objection  was  made  that  the  Governor  might  use  this 
power  of  appointment  for  partisan  purposes.  In  its 
latest  form  the  bill  provides  that  the  Governor  shall 
name  one  member  of  the  board  and  the  Tjcgislature 
the  other  two.  It  does  not  require  a  world  of  dis- 
cernment to  see  the  purpose  in  this  change.  It  is, 
in  fact,  purely  in  the  interest  of  partisanship.  The 
Governor  is  a  Democrat;  the  Legi.slaturc  is  Republi- 
can—under the  amended  scheme  of  appointment  the 
!  board  would  be  composed  of  two  Republicans  and  one 
Democrat.  In  our  judgment  the  proposed  change 
will  be  fatal  to  the  purposes  in  view.  The  board,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  harmonious — that  is,  it  must 
have  an  eye  single  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  Gov- 
ernor, acting  in  the  effort  to  purify  the  administra- 
tion of  public  officers,  may  find  three  suitable  men  in 
the  three  political  parties;  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  brought  together  by  a  system  of  divided  respect- 
ability, backed  by  partisan  motives.  Under  the 
amended  plan  of  appointment  we  shall  ])robably 
have  a  board  working  at  cross  purposes,  and  for 
whose  findings  the  public  will  have  no  respect.  To 
the  Rural  the  first  proposition  seems  much  the 
best.  We  are  entirely  willing  to  trust  to  Gov. 
Budd's  discretion  and  good  purposes,  always  reserv- 
ing the  privilege  of  criticism  in  case  results  should 
be  disappointing. 


Range  of  Wheat  Prices. 


A  rather  encouraging  view  of  the  wheat  situation 
has  just  been  put  forth  by  a  local  economic  writer 
with  a  taste  for  figures,  as  follows  : 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lays  considerable 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  Argentine  Uepublic  as  a  com- 
petitor in  exportation  of  wheat  to  markets  which  have  until 
recently  been  relied  upon  to  take  our  exportable  surplus,  and 
embodies  considerable  information  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Buenos  Ayres.  From  this  report  it  appears  that 
the  wheat  acreage  of  the  Argentine  Keptiblic  has  increased  in 
the  ten  years  last  past  at  an  astonishingly  rapid  rate.  The 
acreage  for  189;i  was  a  fraction  over  eight  times  greater  than 
the  acreage  for  ten  years  ago,  and  the  quantity  exported  in 
the  same  year  nearly  seventeen  times  greater.  As  the  ex- 
ports for  the  first  six  months  for  1.S'.I4  exceeded  those  for  any 
preceding  twelve  months,  it  is  fair  to  supiK)se  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  has  been  maintained,  and  that  the  Argentine  Re- 
public will,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  take  a  leading 
place  among  the  wheat  exporting  countries  of  the  world. 

The  fact  that  her  present  wheat  area  is  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  tide  water,  and  her  more  advantageous  position  with 
reference  to  wheat- iiniwrting  countries,  contribute  to  make 
our  distant  sistei'  republic  a  particularly  dangerous  competitor 
to  this  coast.  The  diftcrcncc  in  distance!  in  her  favor  is  not 
inconsiderable,  as  cargoes  by  sailer  may  be  landed  in  from 
seventy-five  tf)  eighty-five  days  a  saving,  as  compared  with 
this  port,  of  about  fifty  days,  though  this  advantage  is  pai- 
tially  offset  by  the  sui)erior  quality  of  the  Califoi'uia  product. 
However,  Pacific  coast  producers  and  cxjjorters  may  find  con- 
solation in  the  benefits  to  be  dei-ived  from  the  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal,  which  will  materially  reduce  freights 
and  insurance  and  shorten  the  present  passage  of  l.iO  days 
around  Cape  Horn  to  one  of  .")()  or  liO  days  by  way  of  the  canal. 
We  will  then  be  on  more  even  terms  with  all  of  our  rivals, 
and,  with  the  splendid  reputation  enjoyed  by  our  itroduct, 
California  should  be  able  to  profitably  compete  with  any  of 
the  wheat-exporting  countries.  Nevertheless,  there  "are 
many  producers  of  and  dealers  in  wheat  who  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  California  has  seen  her  best  days  as  an  exporter 
of  that  article,  and  predict  a  steady  falling  off  from  her  aver- 
ages of  past  years,  both  in  product  and  export.  This  opinion 
is,  no  doubt,  founded  on  the  continued  low  prices  prevailing 
for  the  last  few  years  and  the  knowledge  that  production 
would  cease  to  be  profitable  if  (-rops  were  marketed  at  such 
prices. 

However,  the  facts  in  the  case,  judging  from  the  past,  will 
hardly  warrant  such  a  gloomy  view.  During  the  season  of 
1867-68  the  average  price  for  wheat  in  San  Francisco  was  ii3..'J6 
per  cental :  in  18()8-<)0,  $1.87— a  drop  of  40  cents— and  in  18(i!»-70 
the  average  fell  as  low  as  Sl.fiO— a  decline  in  two  years  of  fiT 
cents  per  ceiiliil.  Vet  the  next  ycai'  places  the  average  at 
.^2.!i054,  and  the  year  following  ajfuin  increases  it  to  ^i.'M  -xiu 
advance  in  two  years  of  05  cents  per  cental.    lu  the  season  of 
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1874-75  we  find  the  prii-o  down  to  «1.62,  while  in  18.  .-.8  the 
farmers  marked  their  wheat  at  an  average  of  $2.\»  per  huu- 
.Ired.  Coming  down  to  later  years,  we  find  the  avcraKe  o 
1SS(1-S7  lo  be  greater  than  1SS4-85  by  21  eents,  that  for  IMtO-ltl 
to  be  IS  i-euts  above  iss'j  iio,  while  lS'.)l-',t2  advances  the  aver- 
age still  further  lo  :!">  eents  above  18Sit-!H).  During  the  twelve 
vcarsuptoand  including  Iftl.t-IM  the  average  price_^  ot  wheat 
"was  approximately  *1.42',;  per  cental:  and,  although  the 
figure  for  the  previous  twelve  years  reached  as  high  as  ^l.Si  ,  2; 
the  reduced  expenses  of  production  and  harvesting,  coupled 
with  clieapcr  and  better  facilities  for  transportation,  will 
neailv,  if  not  fullv,  cover  the  dilTerence.  There  is  plenty  of 
iiioM.'V  to  be  made  when  the  price  of  wheal  is  m  the  forties, 
iiiitl  the  fanner  will  have  but  ixjorly  learned  the  lesson  of  the 
past  wlio  hesitates  to  dispose  of  his  crop  at  so  fair  a  price 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  better  prices  is  the  depleted 
comlition  of  stocks  in  Kngland.  On  December  IS'.U,  the 
stoi'ks  in  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  2,040,000  quai  ters, 
as  against  3,t;20,0(M)  <iuarteis  the  previous  year,  and  .•!,:..«), (MK) 
quarters  the  same  time  in  1S!I2.  In  ISSC.  and  again  in  ISiK) 
ihev  had  fallen  to  2,(H)0,ooi)  quarters.  In  the  former  year  the 
English  market  advanced  fromXS  shillings  pence  per  quarter 
in  November  to  40  shillings  in  December,  while  in  IsiK),  aided 
bv  reports  of  European  crop  damage,  the  advance  was  from  :is 
shillings  y  pence  in  November  to  4.T  shillings  in  April  of  the 
following  year.  As  the  yearly  consumption  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land is  about  :i(),(HHI,006  quarters,  it  will  l)e  seen  that  her 
present  supiilv  would  .scarcely  last  a  month,  and  if  the  Argen- 
tine was  nnf  now  being  harvested  and  exi)orted,  together 
with  uiiusuallv  large  .shipments  from  the  Baltic,  the  demands 
which  England  would  surely  make  on  this  country  would 
result  in  giving  beller  prices  to  American  farmers  than  they 
have  known  for  several  years.  In  fact,  the  extraordinary 
crops  of  t  his  country  for  1  sol  and  1S02  would  have  ceased  ere 
this  to  exercise  any  inttuenee  on  prices  had  not  Argentine  de- 
veloped so  rapidly  iis  a  heavy  exporter  of  grain. 

To  sum  up,  the  prevailing  low  prices  may  be  prescribed  to 
three  causes— overproduction  in  this  country  in  the  two 
years  meniioned,  followed  by  crops  fully  up  to  the  average  in 
the  succeeding  two  years;  unexpectedly  heavy  shipments 
from  the  Argentine,  and  the  immense  depreciation  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver.  In  fact,  the  continued  drain  of  gold 
from  this  country  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  reduced 
value  of  our  exports  of  cereals  and  other  farm  pnxlucts.  It 
will,  however,  be  noticed  that  though  we  have  exiwirienced 
depressions  almost  as  extreme  by  comparison  as  that  now  pre- 
vailing, they  have  always  been  sutceeded  by  a  reaction  and 
corresponding  advance,  and  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  as- 
sume—as alTording  some  consolation  to  producers— that  there 
will  be  no  exception  to  a  rule  so  infallible  heretofore. 


Scenic  Gardening  in  California. 


Organization  of  Fresh  Fruit  Shippers. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the  Convention  of 
Fruit  Growers  at  Sacramento  last  fall,  Mr.  H.  Wein- 
stock  made  certain  suggestions  looking  to  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  California  fruits  in  the  Eastern 
markets;  and  that  a  committee,  of  which  xMr.  Wein- 
stock  was  named  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to 
carry  them  into  elTect.  This  committee  has  been 
t|uietly  at  work  to  bring  all  interests  into  harmony; 
and  their  cITorts  culminated  on  Monday  of  this  week 
in  till'  organization  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers 
and  Shippers'  Association.  The  objei't  of  the  new 
.society  is  to  establish  a  bureau  of  information  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  the  distribution  of  Kastern 
fruit  shipments,  also  for  arranging  the  number  and 
method  of  auction  sales  of  such  shipments.  It  was 
decided  to  have  only  one  auction  room  in  each  city. 
It  was  further  determined  that  the  sales  and  rooms 
should  be  open  and  free  to  all  bidders.  It  is  also  the 
intention  to  do  everything  possible  to  in  any  way 
further  the  best  intest  of  the  fresh-fruit  industry  of 
California.  All  fruit-growers  or  shippers  or  cor- 
porations interested  in  the  growing  or  shipjiing  of 
fruit,  or  members  of  co-operative  associations  with 
a  like  end  in  view,  are  eligible  to  membership. 

The  meeting  by  which  this  organization  was 
brought  about  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  and  was  participated  in  by 
Mr.  N.  Salsbury,  representing  Porter  Brothers' 
Company  of  Chicago;  J.  D.  Mathews,  representing 
the  Co-operative  Fruit  Company;  David  Reese  of  the 
Florias  Fruit  (irowers'  Association;  H.  AVeinstock 
of  the  Orange  \'ale  Colonization  Company;  Frank  H. 
Buck;  W.  .1.  Wilson,  Newcastle;  H.  P.  Stabler  of 
the  Sutter  l-'ruit  (Growers'  Association;  H.  A.  Fair- 
banks, rciircsenting  the  National  Fruit  Association; 
.1.  A.  Webster  of  the  California  Fruit  Association; 
.1.  Z.  Anderson  of  the  J.  Z.  Anderson  Fruit  Com- 
(lany;  A.  T.  Hatch;  Levi  Frisbee  of  the  Mount 
Shasta  Fruit  Association;  Adam  Anderson  of  the 
Suisun  Valley  Fruit  Union;  Henry  Armburst,  Stock- 
ton; E.  F.  Adams  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountain  Fruit 
Exchange;  J.  C.  Shinn,  representing  the  Niles  fruit 
growers;  \j.  W.  Buck,  Vacaville;  H.  M.  LaKue, 
Sacramento;  E.  T.  Ear1,  representing  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company  of  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
others.  Mr.  Weinstock  presided  and  Mr.  Frank 
Buck  acted  as  secretary.  During  the  rather  lengthy 
discussions  on  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  new  so- 
ciety, its  practicability  and  probable  results,  L.  W. 
Buck  made  some  very  ap])ropriate  remarks  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  California  fruit  growers  and 
shippers  have  lost  money  through  lack  ot  organiza- 
tion and  co-ojieration. 

••  This  movement,"  he  said,  "is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  What  the  growers  and  shippers  of  this 
State  need  is  concentration,  co-operation  and  con- 
trol. This  accomplished,  our  present  trouble  will  be 
over.  Heretofore  we  have  been  gro]iing  about  in  the 
dark.  No  one  knew  what  his  neighbor  was  doing. 
Different  growers  were  constantly  sending  fruit  to 
markets  already  overcrowded  with  California  prod- 
ucts. When  our  proposed  bureau  of  information  is 
in  operation,  all  this  will  be  changed,  as  all.  or  nearly 
all,  shipments  will  be  made  thf'iiu|jl)  tlie  same 
channel," 


{t'onftmied  from  payv  lid.) 

these  by  newer  plantations  which  include  quite  a 
variety  of  plants.  To  appreciate  how  delightful 
such  an  apjiroacii  to  the  home  really  is,  one  only  has 
to  remember  how  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  rural 
places,  which  have  as  good  natural  advantages  as 
this  one  has,  really  look.  It  rei|uires  no  very  large 
e.Npense  to  produce  such  an  etfivt  as  the  engraving 
shows.  I'robably  ten  dollars'  worth  of  jilants,  iho 
employment  of  a  few  leisure  days  and  a  good  supply 
of  love  for  the  work  and  the  signilicance  of  it  would 
start  any  home  yard  forward  so  that  a  few  years' 
growth  and  maintenance  would  surely  attain  a  result 
so  eininently  to  be  desired. 

C  If  one  has  time  enough  or  money  enough  and  water 
enough  the  scene  which  the  second  picture  discloses 
is  easily  attainable.  How  many  stream  sides  through 
private  grounds  are  now  b;ire  and  desolate  or  littered 
up  with  refuse  from  the  habitation.  And  yet  how 
easy  to  build  a  dam  and  get  a  ])ond  of  still  water; 
how  easy  to  collect  the  rocks  for  the  rockery  and  to 
build  the  bridge  from  braiuhes  duly  sawn  and  fitted 
together.  Then  plants  from  the  nursery  and  plants 
from  the  adjacent  canyon,  jiroperly  commingled, 
produce  the  jiicture  so  delightful  to  the  eye  and  so 
restful  to  the  mind.  Surely  these  things  are  worth 
thinking  about  and  working  for. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

Foreign  Expert  Opinions  on  California  Ex. 
periment  Station  Work. 


As  mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station,  recently  jiublished,  the  Station 
was  visited  in  the  summer  of  1893  by  a  number  of 
gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  Europe  who  had 
been  sent  by  their  respective  governments  as  dele- 
gates to  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Among  these 
was  Prof.  Max  Maerker,  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Halle,  Germany,  the  leading  institution 
of  its  kind  in  that  empire,  and  his  official  report  of 
his  observations  has  just  reached  us.  In  addition  to 
a  discussion  of  American  agriculture  in  general,  he 
describes  four  of  the  Experiment  Stations  visited  by 
him,  and  first  among  these  that  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Berkeley.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
translation  of  his  report  on  our  station  : 

This  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  E. 
W.  Hilgard,  who  is  not  only  Director  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Exiieriment  Station,  but  also  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  department  of  agricultural  instruction  of 
the  University  of. California.  Prof.  Hilgard,  German 
born,  is  an  extraordinarily  competent,  active  and 
well-read  man,  who  has  acquired  high  standing  and 
has  put  agricultural  knowledge  on  a  prominent  foot- 
ing in  the  University. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  in  the  United 
States,  in  a  roomy  building,  yet  without  luxury, 
thoroughly  adapted  to  its  purpose,  with  a  certain 
convenience  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  other  agri- 
cultural laborat<iries  in  the  country,  most  of  which 
arc  housed  in  very  small  spaces,  and  can  work  satis- 
factorily only  by  making  use  of  the  utmost  technical 
refinements.  The  work  in  the  laboratory  appears 
very  largely  directed  toward  soil  investigation  and 
soil  analyses;  hundreds  of  samples  are  examined 
every  year,  both  mechanically  and  chemically. 
There  is  used  in  this  work  an  elutriating  apparatus 
constructed  by  Prof.  Hilgard.  whose  principle  and 
mode  of  action  are  new  and  peculiar,  and,  as  we 
were  convinced  in  our  hasty  observation,  operates 
satisfactorily.  But  in  Prof.  Hilgard's  laboratory 
investigations  were  being  made  not  only  by  regular 
a.ssistants,  but  students  were  also  at  work,  and  all 
necessary  appliances  were  there  in  good  condition. 

This  Experiment  Station  also  maintains  depart- 
ments devoted  to  the  study  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Diseases  ;  both  of  these  are  well  equipped  and  are 
well  patronized  by  students.  The  special  branches 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Diseases  seem  to  find  much 
favor  with  the  lady  students,  several  of  which  we 
noticed  in  the  respective  laboratories. 

There  are  connected  with  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley,  four  experimental  culture  stations  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  California;  they  are  devoted  partly 
to  lield-culture,  partly  to  horticulture  and  viticui- 
ture.  These  two  industries  are  of  leading  importance 
to  California,  which,  as  is  well  known,  besides  Florida, 
is  the  main  wine  and  fruit  producer  of  the  Union  ; 
they  arc  therefore  given  the  utmost  consideration  at 
the  Berkeley  Experiment  Station.  The  Experiment 
Station  jiossesses  a  well-equipped  Oenological  De- 
partment'; an  excellent  experimental  viticultural 
laboratory,  and  on  the  ground  tloor,  cellar  equip- 
ments for  the  handling  and  observation  of  wines. 
The  grapes,  in  so  far  as  they  serve  the  purposes  of 
experimi-ntation,  are  shipped  from  the  different  cul- 
ture stations  to  Berkeley,  and  are  pressed  there. 
\Ve  saw  hundreds  of  samples  in  the  cellar,  of  different 
kinds  of  wines,  from  different  localities,  and  manipu- 
lated in  various  ways,  in  small  casks  of  from  10  to  12 
gftlloBM  capacity,    While  tliis  may  not  be  altogether 


representative  of  wine  making  on  a  large  scale,  it 
certainly  supplies  some  valuable  material  for  pre- 
leminary  study,  and  for  instruction,  and  is  widely 
appreciated. 

At  the  Culturt!  Stations,  which  are  situated  in 
the  sub-tropical  and  temperate,  as  well  as  in  the 
colder,  higher  regions,  preference  is  given  to  cul- 
ture experiments  of  different  varieties,  in  order  to 
determine  their  suitability  to  the  different  localities. 
These  experiments  are  i)articularly  necessary  and 
beneficial  to  California,  as  this  .State  is  possessed  of 
all  different  climates,  from  the  coldest  mountain 
regions  in  the  Sierras,  to  the  hottest  sub-tropical; 
and  Prof.  Hilgard  has  had  great  success  in  these  ex- 
periments, as  an  easily  intelligible  result  of  existing 
conditions. 

In  order  to  apply  the  results  thus  obtained  to  prac- 
tice as  quickly  as  possible,  an  institute  for  free  seed 
distribution  has  been  established,  through  which 
seeds  are  distributed  to  practical  farmers,  who  arc 
in  constant  communication  with  the  station.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  in  difl'erent  portions  of  the  State 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing experiments  in  connection  with  the  station,  and 
have  fulfilled  their  part  (of  reporting  results)  most 
conscientiously.  The  advantage  of  this  kind  of  ex- 
periment has  become  so  convincing,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  very  large  number  of  practical 
co-workers  among  the  ranks  of  the  farmers. 

Prof.  Hilgard  is  also  carrying  on  experiments  in 
the  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  California,  the  re- 
sults of  which,  carried  on  for  many  years,  will  be 
jiarticularly  interesting  to  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry in  Germany.  The  sugar  beet  succeeds  well 
all  over  California,  and  in  favorable  years  reaches  a 
sugar  content  of  20''o'  in  the  juice,  which  would  cor- 
respond to  about  18%'  in  the  beet.  The  sugar  beet 
is  produced  from  European  seed  (largely  from  the 
Dippe  seed)  which  has  there  proved  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful; and  needs  little  hoeing,  as  in  the  prevailing 
drought  of  summer  no  weeds  spring  up  between  the 
beets.  The  author  can  confirm  this  statement,  hav- 
ing seen  many  beetfields  during  his  journey  through 
California,  having  a  very  thin  stand,  yet  showed  very 
few  weeds.  The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  is  carried 
on  preferably  in  the  light  alluvial  soil,  in  which,  evi- 
dently, the  planting,  cultivation  and  harvesting 
very  easy. 

In  regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  fertil 
izing  in  beet  culture  in  California,  Prof.  Hilgard  says 
that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  saltpeter  is  in  cir 
culation  in  California  soils;  that  in  many  cases  there 
is  rather  too  much  than  too  little  nitrogen,  and  there- 
fore nitrogen  fertilizers  for  sugar  beets,  as  well  as 
for  all  other  plants,  is,  in  many  soils,  unnecessary. 

According  to  Prof.  Hilgard,  California  soils  are 
not,  as  a  whole,  poor  in  phosphates,  but  are  usually 
poor  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  The  supply  of  avail 
able  phosphoric  acid  is  thus  very  low,  so  that  culti 
vation  of  other  field  crops  can  be  carried  on  for  only 
a  short  time  without  phosphate  fertilization,  and 
also,  as  may  be  foreseen,  it  will  soon  be  necessary 
for  the  beets.  But  the  California  soils  do  not  dis- 
tinguish themselves  so  greatly  from  ours  in  this  re- 
spect, as  new  investigations,  now  going  on,  show 
that  the  richness  of  our  soils  in  phosphoric  acid  has 
been  greatly  overestimated.  According  to  Prof. 
Hilgard,  none  of  the  California  soils  are,  for  the 
present,  poor  in  potash,  and  fertilization  with  thi> 
material  is  not  yet  practiced.  These  favorable  con- 
ditions have  attracted  the  attention  of  capitalists  to 
sugar  manufacture. 

[Dr.  Maerker  then  discusses  at  some  length  the 
labor  situation  in  this  State.] 

In  connection  with  the  Experiment  Station,  there 
is  also  a  garden  of  economic  plants,  serving  specially 
for  illustration,  together  with  the  botanical  garden 
of  the  University.  Fruit  culture  was  again  very 
prominent,  but  a  large  number  of  other  plants  arc 
cultivated  experimentally,  as  well  as  for  illustration. 

On  the  whole,  the  institution  at  Berkeley  may  be 
considered,  for  American  conditions,  thoroughly  ex- 
emplary and  excellently  well  managed.  Of  Ameri- 
can Experiment  Stations  it  stands  among  the  best 
in  fulfilling  the  objects  of  instruction  and  experi- 
mentation in  the  interest  of  practice. 

I{ini<liiit!iiii  ill  France. — The  .Idiininl  tir  F .[(jriciiJtiiri 
I'nitiiine.  the  leading  agricultural  journal  of  France, 
publishes  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Louis 
Grandeau,  director  of  the  Government  agricultural 
laboratory  at  Paris,  embodying  almost  in  its  entirety 
that  part' of  University  Bulletin  1(15.  in  which  Mr.  M. 
E.  Jaffa  treats  of  the  Australian  salt  bush.  Prof. 
Grandeau  recommends  the  introduction  of  this 
plant,  which  has  proved  successful  in  California,  for 
the  culture  of  saline  lands  in  .southern  France,  Alge- 
ria and  Tunis.  This  recognition  of  the  wide  imjjort- 
ance  of  the  work  of  the  California  station  is  very 
significant.  

TnK  dairy  business  is  but  in  its  infancy  in  thi.-< 
State.  There  is  room  for  increase  in  this  industry, 
and  California  offers  great  inducement  for  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  creameries.  With  our  great  scope 
of  country  that  is  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
that  succulent  forage  plant,  alfalfa — which,  when 
mixed  with  rolled  wheat,  forms  one  of  the  richest 
milk-producing  feeds  known — California  should  now 
be,  what  she  will  be  In  the  near  future,  a  lar^e  ex- 
porting State  ill  dairy  products. 
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THE  FIELD. 


The  Great  Wheat  Problem—No.  1. 


California  Growers  Give  Their  Experience  ami  Keliei's. 

As  pi'omised  in  last  week's  Rural,  we  be^^in  here- 
with the  publication  of  reports  from  wheat  growers 
-in  all  parts  of  California  concerning  their  experience 
of  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  and  their  views  of  the 
wheat  situation  generally.  For  the  reiiorts  we  are 
indebted  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

TEHAMA  COUNTV. 

Fraiil:  lloiifilitdii.  Covniurj. — With  a  yield  of  fifteen 
bushels  ])er  aci'e,  including  interest  at  seven  percent 
upon  value  of  land,  etc.,  wheat  costs  me  thirty-three 
cents  per  bushel.  The  present  value  of  land  upon 
which  wheat  is  produced  at  the  cost  named  is  $10 
per  acre.  To  make  wheat  growing  profitable  at  one 
cent  per  pound,  land  should  yield  fi'om  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre. 

I  have  been  feeding  wheat  to  1*00  hogs  this  winter, 
and  sold  300  head  at  four  and  one-quarter  cents, 
charging  myself  with  thirty-five  cents  per  bushel  for 
wheat  fed.  The  four  and  one-quarter  cents  per 
pound  received  for  hogs  will  give  me  a  profit  on  my 
wheat. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  for  growers  to 
feed  too  much  of  their  wheat,  as  it  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  price  of  stock. 

An  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver  would,  in  my  opinion,  double 
the  price  of  wheat  immediately,  as  I  know  the  price 
of  silver  controls  the  price  of  wheat. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  the  growing  of  wheat  profitable. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

W.  W.  Dit rli<iiii .  Diirliniit. — My  wheat  costs  me 
sixty-five  cents  per  bushel  in  the  sack,  which  in- 
cludes interest,  etc.  The  present  value  of  the  land 
upon  which  wheat  is  produced  at  above  cost  is  $80 
per  acre.  Not  over  twenty  per  cent  of  the  land  in 
this  couifty  now  produces  twenty-five  bushels  ]3er 
acre,  which  amount  should  be  raised  to  make  wheat 
growing  fairly  profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound. 

Wheat  is  excellent  food  for  all  live  stock  when 
properly  fed,  particularly  swine.  With  pork  at  four 
cents  per  pound  on  ranch,  I  think  it  would  be  pi-ofit- 
able  to  feed  a  large  ]jr-oi)ortion  of  wheat  crop. 

To  make  wheat  growing  more  profitable,  reduce 
the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  growing,  planting  al- 
falfa where  possible.  Keep  more  live,  stock,  poultry, 
etc. — in  short,  practice  diversity  of  farming.  The 
farmer  should  spend  moi-e  of  his  time  on  the  farm 
and  less  in  town;  more  on  iiniirovements  and  less  in 
the  "gin  mills".  The  California  farmer  will  have  to 
practice  the  same  rigid  economy  that  has  enabk  il 
the  older  States  to  pull  through  periods  of  hard 
times. 

K.  T.  Rri/iio/i/x,  Cliicii. — Have  had  limited  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed  for  animals,  but  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  used  extensively  as 
such.    No  other  grain  is  superior  in  feeding  value. 

At  present  prices  I  think  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able for  growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their 
wheat  and  market  cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened. 
Wheat  costs  me  as  follows  jjer  bushel  in  the  sack: 
Crop  of  10  bushels  per  acre,  90  cents;  15  bushels,  HB 
cents;  20  bushels,  50  cents;  25  bushels,  42  cents;  and 
30  bushels,  37  cents.  The  present  value  of  the  land 
upon  which  wheat  is  produced  at  above  cost  is  ttIO 
per  acre. 

For  their  own  protection  farmers  should  co- 
oi>erate. 

(liivntt  K<ij)i)<l,  (Irldhi/. — With  a  yield  of  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  costs  me  forty  cents  pei' 
bushel.  1  should  judge  three-fourths  of  the  wheat 
land  in  Gridley,  Hamilton  and  Chico  townships  now 
yields  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  which  would 
make  wheat  growing  at  one  cent  per  pound  selling 
price  fairly  profitable  in  this  county  upon  land  the 
present  value  of  which  is  $(iO  per  acre. 

Wheat  is  a  good  feed,  mixed  or  by  itself,  except 
for  horses,  when  it  should  be  mixed  with  barley  or 
oats — about  one-half  of  each.  1  think  it  would  be 
more  profitable,  at  present  prices,  for  growers  to 
feed  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat  and  market 
cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened. 

YUBA  COUNTY. 

Jliuih  .]f'n-n'siiii.  W/inif/inn/.  —  Have  had  long  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  wheat  for  swine,  and  allowing 
it  takes  eight  pounds  of  wheat  (three-quarters  of  a 
cent  per  pound  equals  six  cents)  to  one  of  pork 
(which  is  now  worth  on  foot  three  and  one-half  cents) 
it  cannot  be  ted  profitably.  It  would  be  like  the 
"Devil  shearing  the  hog,  all  squeal  and  no  wool." 

Around  this  section  the  crops  must  be  either 
wheat,  barley  or  oats,  with  but  very  little  exception. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  had  ()0,000  acres  of  latid 
upon  which  almost  anything  would  give  large  re- 
turns, but  tliis  was  all  destroyed  by  hydraulic  min- 
ing, permitted  by  the  will  of  the  majority.  All  the 
unfortunate  owners  of  Ibis  land  wei-e  pi-otected  by 
the  ever  .gk)rious  poustitution  of  th(^  Fnited  States, 
but  its  powers  did  not  read)  as  fa:-  as  Yuba  county. 

Wilp&t  costs  me  per  bushe)  ji)  sack,  if  the  yield  is 
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twenty  bushels  per  acre,  57  cents.  With  land  yield- 
ing twenty  bushels  per  acre  the  growing  of  wheat  at 
one  cent  per  pound  would  be  fairly  profitable  in  this 
county,  but  do  not  think  our  wheat  land  will  average 
nearly  this  much. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

K.  ./.  Sji<ii-/:.s.  Lincoln. — What  the  farmers  most 
need  at  present  is  a  canal  acro.ss  the  Isthmus,  cheaper 
freight  to  Liverpool,  and  the  doing  away  of  combined 
milling  trusts  and  stock  boards,  or  else  we  will  have 
to  quit  the  business. 

Wheat  costs  me  per  bushel  in  the  sack,  which  in- 
cludes interest,  etc.,  as  follows: 

10  bu.shels  per  acre..  .$.64%  per  bu.shel.— Value  of  land,  $ao. 
15      "  "  .56        "  "      "  as. 

20      "  "  .45  ••  30. 

25      "  "  AO         "  "       ■'  35. 

With  land  yielding  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  a 
profit  of  $4.98  could  be  realized  with  wheat  at  one 
cent  per  pound.  Probably  one-tenth  of  the  wheat 
land  in  this  county  now  produces  this  amount.  Have 
had  experience  in  feeding  wheat  to  swine,  but  find 
it  will  not  pay,  as  it  takes  six  pounds  of  wheat  to 
make  one  of  pork. 

Prtcr  A/ifirf,  LiiiciiJii. — A  very  small  jji-oportion  of 
this  county  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  grain,  fruit 
growing  being  the  leading  industry.  With  a  yield 
of  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  costs  me  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel  in  sack.  T.,and  in  this  county 
should  yield  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  to  make  the 
growing  of  wheat  profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound. 
It  would  pay  growers  to  feed  wheat  providing  they 
can  get  four  cents  per  pound  for  hogs.  Five  pounds 
of  wheat  will  make  one  pound  of  pork.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  pay  to  feed  cattle,  there  being  so  much 
grass  feed. 

E.  C.  liogri-x,  S lirridii II .  —  Ijand  in  this  county 
should  produce  twenty  bushels  per  acre  in  order  to 
make  wheat-growing  profitable  at  one  cent  per 
pound.  Only  one-third  of  the  land  now  produces 
this  amount. 

I  have  fed  wheat  to  milch  cows,  hogs  and  horses 
with  satisfactory  i-esults.  Two  quarts  of  wheat  are 
as  good  as  four  quarts  of  barley,  or  six  quarts  of 
bran.  I  think  at  present  prices  it  would  be  more 
profitable  for  growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of 
their  wheat  and  market  cattle  and  swine  thus  fat- 
tened. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

./.  .1.  (,'iiJtIiiif/.  Ldiicliii  I' lima. — Wheat  cannot  be 
raised  in  this  county  profitably  at  one  cent  per 
pound  unless  land  yields  twenty  bushels  per  acre;  a 
very  small  proportion,  however,  now  yields  this 
amount. 

I  have  had  thirty  years'  experience  in  the  use  of 
wheat  as  feed,  and  find  it  superior  to  any  other  grain 
at  the  same  price,  i  think  one  pound  of  wheat  is 
e(|ual  to  two  of  barley.  Ten  pounds  of  wheat  will 
make  two  pounds  of  pork.  It  should  be  fed  carefully 
to  horses  and  cattle. 

There  is  a  great  wrong  in  all  our  government 
affairs,  and  the  j^eople  are  to  blame.  The  farmers 
are  the  hardest  class  of  people  to  organize  for  their 
own  protection  in  the  world.  ]<"'armers,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  harmonize;  the  unsuccessful  ones  are  envious  of 
the  successful.  It  is  claimed  any  fool  can  farm,  and 
that  all  the  smart  men  and  boys  go  to  the  cities  and 
go  into  business.  But  I  advocate  it  takes  a  better 
head  to  run  a  farm  and  market  the  products  thereof 
than  it  does  to  run  a  mercantile  business.  A  farmer 
has  to  make  a  study  of  the  kind  of  stock  to  keej)  that 
will  be  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  ex- 
pensive; also  the  right  time  to  buy  and  sell.  The 
best  of  us,  however,  are  deceived  sometimes. 

Small  farms,  upon  which  the  owner  can  do  most  of 
his  labor,  or  where  but  little  help  is  required,  will,  in 
my  opinion,  be  the  most  successful. 

SUTTER. 

(li'iiriji'  ()lilriii'i\  Viiliii  Citj/. — Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
wheat  land  in  this  county  now  yields  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre,  which  makes  wheat  growing  fairly 
profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound. 

Wheat  costs  me  per  bushel  in  the  sack,  including 
seven  per  cent  interest  on  value  of  land,  etc.,  4()  cts. 
for  10  bushels  to  to  the  acre;  32  cts.  for  15  bushels;  25 
cts.  for  20  bushels;  24  cts.  for  25  bushels,  and  18  cts. 
for  30  bushels.  The  present  value  of  land  upon  which 
wheat  is  produced  at  cost  named  is  150  per  acre. 

1  am  feeding  wheat  to  hogs  and  find  it  excellent  and 
profitable  for  fattening,  and  see  no  r-eason  why  it 
should  not  be  so  used.  At  any  price  below  one  cent 
per  pound,  I  think  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat, 
and  market  cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened. 

My  opinion,  in  order  to  insure  the  grower  war- 
ranted returns,  would  be  to  reduce  the  surplus  by 
feeding;  also  to  obtain  a  wider  marlcet  for  the  meat 
product.  In  a  limited  experience  in  1893  in  feeding 
hogs  from  the  granary,  75  cents  barley  brought  11.10 
converted  into  pork,  the  pork  selling  at  $5.50  per 
cwl.  This  year,  pork  being  cheaper,  the  showing 
will  be  less,  although  a  fair  price  for  wheat  and 
barley  will  be  realized.  I  am  feeding  this  season 
more  extensively  of  both  wheat  and  barley  to  hogs, 
but  as  I  have  not  "  cleaned  up  "  yet  cannot  give  re- 
sults with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  still  1  hopo  tn 
realize  one  cent  per  pound  for  my  wheat, 

The  combinef]  harvester  Jind  other  advances  in 
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wheat  culture  greatly  cheapen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  cereal  in  our  interior  valleys,  and  while  the 
estimates  given  above  are  very  low'  there  is  still  a 
living  in  the  business  if  every  advantage  is  availed  of 
by  feeding,  etc.  I  have  no  expei-ience  in  feeding 
wheat  to  other  animals  than  swine.  I  might  add 
that  a  neighbor  fed  wheat  to  swine,  then  sold  at 
$4.40  on  foot,  and  figures  $1.25  realized  for  his  wheat 
per  cwt.  This,  I  think,  will  excel  my  own  returns 
because  of  the  lower  price  now  prevailing,  although 
1  secured  the  same  price  for  fifty  head  at  the  same 
time. 

//.  Ijn.thcr,  Live  0<ik. — The  present  value  of  good 
wheat  land  in  this  county  is  $40  per  acre  and  should 
yield  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  to  make  the  growing  of 
wheat  profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  wheat  land  now  yields  this  amount. 

It  would  pay  growers  at  present  prices  to  feed  a 
large  proportion  of  their  wheat  and  market  cattle 
and  swine  thus  fattened. 

The  only  thing  that  would  help  the  farmers  at 
present  would  be  the  borrowing  of  money  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest.  Many  owe  nearly  as  much  as  their 
farm  is  worth,  and  interest  is  one  of  the  hardest  ob- 
ligations they  have  to  meet. 

I  submit  the  following  figures  upon  cost  of  wheat 
per  bushel  in  sack,  including  interest  at  seven  per 
cent,  but  not  transportation,  which  costs  Ylh,  cents 
to  tidewater;  unloading  and  weighing,  1  cent;  total 
13.^j  cents  per  100  ]>ounds: 

10  bu.shels  per  acre,  $.75  per  busli.  I  25  liu.shels  per  acre,  $..35  per  bu.sh. 
15      "  "         ..55      "  30      "  "  .30 

20      "  "         .40      "  I 

{To  he  Contiiiuml.) 


HORTICULTURE. 

Selecting,  Planting  and  Pruning. 

To  THE  Editor:  —  E''rom  the  subjects  above  the 
reader  may  think  that  I  am  going  to  write  a  treatise 
on  each.  If  you  will  think  for  a  moment  you  will  see 
that  an  agricultural  paper  could  not  afford  the  space, 
because  it  would  take  several  numbers  to  treat  them 
exhaustively,  and  none  but  a  professor  is  expected 
to  treat  such  subjects,  except  to  give  hints  and  set 
people  to  thinking  outside  of  beaten  channels. 

These  few  lines  are  more  intended  for  beginners 
and  for  those  who  have  planted  trees  and  vines  and 
have  not  made  a  success,  from  planting  the  wrong 
kind  or  in  the  wrong  place.  Read  the  best  works 
that  you  can  procure  on  the  line  of  work  that  you 
are  about  to  follow.  Correspond  with  the  most  in- 
telligent nurserymen  and  orchardists  in  the  State. 
After  obtaining  all  the  information  you  can  thi'ough 
this  channel,  take  your  note  book  and  spend  one  or 
two  weeks  in  visiting  some  of  the  most  successful 
fruit-growers  whose  hind  is  similarly  located  as  your 
own.  It  is  better  to  spend  two  weeks  now  than  five 
years,  as  I  did,  in  finding  out  that  1  selected  the 
wrong  kind  for  the  wrong  soil. 

Do  not  be  timid  in  asking  ([uestions  in  a  gentle- 
manly and  courteous  manner.  There  is  a  saying  that 
runs  something  like  this:  "  It  is  delightful  to  acquire 
infoi'mation,  but  more  so  to  instruct  the  ignorant." 
If  the  instructor  should  tell  you  something  that  you 
already  knew,  do  not  chill  th(>  ■atmosphere  about  him 
by  saying:  "  I  know  it;  1  know  it;"  or  "I  under- 
stand it;  I  understand  it."  That  kind  of  a  magnet  is 
not  very  good  to  draw  information. 

If  you  have  bedrock  soil  do  not  go  to  a  river 
orchard  for  information.  There  are  so  many  success- 
ful fruit-growers  now  in  all  kinds  of  soil  and  situa- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  obtain  knowledge  on  all  of  its 
branches,  as  the  period  of  experiment  has  passed  on 
all  well  known  varieties.  Do  not  overlook  the  ex- 
periment stations  or  fail  to  consult  Professors  Hil- 
gard  and  Wickson,  who  are  putting  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  on  that  line  of  thought. 

When  in  the  orchard  with  the  proprief,or  or  fore- 
man keep  the  note  book  and  pencil  well  in  hand,  ask- 
ing how  far  apart  such  trees  should  be  planted,  how 
deep  and  large  the  holes,  how  to  prune  the  roots, 
how  to  plant  so  the  rows  will  be  in  line  whichever 
way  you  look. 

I  planted  a  i)car  orchard  without  experience  and 
little  consultation,  except  what  1  got  from  Downing. 
As  soon  as  the  trees  came  into  bearing  1  began  to 
change  the  variety  by  grafting,  which  I  kept  on 
changing  for  several  years,  until  I  found  I  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the  market,  and  then  I 
dug  them  up,  and  am  now  enjoying  three  square 
meals  a  day  cooked  by  that  firewood. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  nurseryman  grows  his  trees 
for  sale  and  is  not  always  a  disinterested  party  as  to 
the  adaptation  to  your  soil  and  situation. 

[  believe  trees  of  one  year's  growth  are  preferable, 
as  at  the  age  of  five  years  a  distinction  in  size  cannot 
be  seen. 

The  error  of  new  beginners  is  to  plant  too  close. 
They  think  it  a  waste  of  land  to  plant  whip  stalks 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  apart. 

Tjooic  well  to  the  pruning;  do  not  cut  a  limb  or 
twig  without  givin^j  a  reason  for  It,  If  you  cannot 
give  a  reason  keep  your  knife  In  your  pocket,  or 
whittle  sticlts  or  pare  your  iinger  nails  with  it,  V>y 
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looking  at  a  good  many  orchards  I  can  tell  the 
length  of  ladders  employed  in  pruning.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  see  how  some  orchards,  and  especially 
shade  trees,  are  butchered— no,  mangled  is  a  more 
appropriate  term.  If  trees  are  being  grown  for 
timber  or  firewood,  that  is  one  thing:  if  they  are 
grown  for  ornament  or  profit,  that  is  another. 

Trees  or  shrubs  that  have  been  grown  in  bo.Kes  or 
pots  are  liable  to  have  twisting  roots,  like  a  c-ork- 
screw,  and  when  planted  as  they  come  from  the 
.'<ame.  will  blow  over  for  lack  of  equilateral  or  sup- 
porting roots. 

Take  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  down  through  these 
twisting  roots  befoi-e  planting,  and  the  plant  will 
throw  out  good  .supporting  roots  that  will  iiold  it 
against  ordinary  winds  and  storms.  The  gum  tree 
was  condemned  a  few  years  ago  because  it  had  bad 
roots  and  blew  over.  The  reason  was,  i1  was  taken 
out  of  these  boxes  and  pots  without  cutting  the 
roots,  and  they  ran  down  like  an  auger,  and  could 
not  hold  up  the  tree.  The  Australian  acacia,  with 
its  fragrant  blossoms  and  the  fii'st  thing  to  come  out 
in  the  spring,  has  been  almost  discarded  on  the  same 
grounds.  Hhu  k  locust  will  not  do  in  a  wet  subsoil, 
its  redeeming  ([uality  being  its  fragrant  blo.s.soms. 
The  TiOmbardy  poplar  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  a 
narbor  for  worms  and  subject  to  early  decay,  and 
will  blow  down  when  least  expected. 

The  standard  shade  trees  appear  to  be  the  elms, 
walnut.  eucalyi)tus.  sycamore,  .Australian  acacias 
and  South  Carolina  poplar. 

No  dooryard  in  the  valleys  or  foothills  seems  com- 
plete without  the  orange  and  lemon.  Do  not  plant 
your  trees  as  you  bury  a  cat,  in  a  7x!)  pot  hole. 

Sacramento'  Daniel  Fust. 


St.  Ambroise  Apricot  —  Non-Bearing  Apples. 

To  THE  EiiiTott: — We  have  lifty  trees  of  the  St. 
Ambroise  apricot,  planted  in  1888  on  strong,  deep, 
sedimentary  soil,  in  an  orchard  of  miscellaneous  vari- 
eties of  apricots.  The  trees  have  made  a  good 
growth  and  are  equal  in  size  to  any  of  the  standard 
varieties.  They  bore  an  average  of  twenty-five 
pounds  of  apricots,  averaging  seven  and  eight  to  the 
pound,  at  four  years  of  age,  seven  pounds  at  five 
years — but  the  fruit  was  of  enormous  size — and  one 
hundred  pounds  of  good-sized  fruit  at  six  years. 
They  have  borne  about  one-half  or  one-third  as  heavy 
a  crop  as  the  Royal  and  Rlenheim,  and  about  an 
equal  crop  with  the  Large  Early  Montgamet.  All 
varieties  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  to  t  are, 
pruning,  etc..  and  are  not  irrigated.  With  us  the 
St.  Ambroise  ripens  a  few  days  in  advance  of  other 
varieties.  It  is  a  good  keeper,  and  for  that  reason 
might  be  valuable  as  a  shipping  variety,  though  lack- 
ing in  flavor.  For  drying,  it  is  undesirable,  drying 
away  badly  and  having  the  white  appearance  at  the 
pit  which  your  correspondents  mention. 

In  the  same  miscellaneous  on-hard  we  have  twenty 
varieties  of  apples,  all  of  which  have  borne  good 
crops  annually,  excepting  Northern  Spy  and  Red 
Astrachan,  neither  of  which  have  ever  produced  a 
single  specimen  on  any  of  the  six  trees.  Is  this  cus- 
tomary ?    If  not,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Eden  Vale,  Santa  Clara  Co.  W.  P.  Lvon. 

The  Northern  Spy  is  notably  a  shy  bearer  and  has 
been  freely  grafted  over  or  cut  out  because  of  that 
defect.  The  Red  Astrachan  has  usually  a  better 
reputation.  What  have  apple  growers  to  say  on  this 
matter  ? 

A  Frost  Alarm  Used  in  Colusa. 


To  THE  EniTOR:  -In  your  last  issue  I  see  two  ar- 
ticles touching  on  electric  thermometers,  etc..  the 
same  being  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Swett  of 
Santa  Clara,  appearing  in  the  RrRAi,  some  two  or 
three  weeks  ago.  For  the  benefit  of  your  many 
readers,  and  Mr.  Swett  particularly,  I  will  give  you 
a  description  of  a  .simple  contrivance  which  1  have 
had  in  use  for  two  winters,  and  which  has  given  en- 
tire satisfaction.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
very  sensitive  thermostat  connected  by  an  electric 
current  to  an  electric  bell  in  my  bedroom.  It  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  degree  of  temperature  and  isafTected 
by  the  slightest  change  the  same  as  a  thermometer. 
1  first  tried  an  ordinary  thermostat  such  as  is  used  in 
incubators  for  registering  the  temjieraturc;  but  as 
they  are  made  to  register  heat.  I  reversed  the  lever, 
and  it  then  registered  at  a  much  lower  degree  of 
temperature;  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  sensitive,  so 
1  discarded  it  for  one  sent  me  by  a  friend  versed  in 
electrical  appliances,  which  I  think  he  had  made 
after  his  own  ideas.  Of  this,  however,  T  am  not 
quite  po.sitive,  but  can  easily  ascertain  whether  or 
not  the  kind  I  now  have  can  be  purchased  ready  for 
use.  The  thermostat  I  am  using  is  twelve  inches 
K)ng  with  a  lever  ten  inches  long  by  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  wide  and  one-quarter  inch  thick,  and  is  com- 
Ijosed  of  what  appears  to  be  a  strip  of  hard  rubber 
or  gutta  percha  riveted  to  a  thin  strip  of  steel  the 
ame  length  and  width  but  only  one  .eighth  as  thick, 
with  rivets  one-half  inch  apart.  This  lever  (which 
v/ncl-N  simply  l)y  cxpanKion  und  cont.nic(lon)  is  tion- 


nccted  at  the  upper  end  by  a  brass  screw  which  holds 
it  firmly  in  a  socket  of  the  same  metal.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  lever  is  another  brass  screw  running 
through  the  center,  which  is  the  part  which  connects 
the  circuit  and  rings  the  bell.  Opposite  the  lower 
screw  is  a  thumb  screw,  by  which  the  thermostat  is 
set  to  the  proper  degree  of  temperature.  The 
manner  of  setting  is  very  simple.  When  the  ther- 
mometer (which  is  hung  alongside  of  the  thermostat) 
shows  the  degree  at  which  you  want  the  alartn  bell 
to  ring,  turn  the  thumb  screw  until  the  needle 
touches  the  brass  screw  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
lever  and  rings  the  bell.  This  of  course  nece.ssitates 
watching  the  mercury  until  it  reaches  the  jwint  of 
danger.  1  could  not  give  the  exact  cost  of  the  in- 
strument complete,  for  the  reason  that  T  do  not 
know  the  cost  of  the  thermostat,  but  1  think  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $10.  If  the  gentleman  seeking  in- 
formation desires  any  further  knowledge  than  I  have 
outlined  here,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  anything 
within  mv  ken.  Frank  W.  Wilms. 

Colusa,'  Cal. 

Automatic  Frost  Signals. 


To  THK  Editor; — In  regard  to  constructing  an 
automatic  frost  signal,  1  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
used  an  instrument  for  that  purpose  which  gives 
entire  satisfaction,  and  it  is  very  simple.  It  consists 
of  a  thermostat,  battery  and  bell.  The  thermostat 
can  be  made  by  any  electrician,  from  whom  the  bat- 
tery, wire  and  bell  can  be  purchased  as  well,  and  the 
entire  outfit  should  not  cost  more  than  five  dollar?;. 

I  also  have  an  instrument  like  that  desci'ibed  by 
Mr.  Lot  man,  and  I  make  electrical  contact  with  the 
hand  of  thermometer  striking  the  end  of  an  insulated 
wire  inserted  through  the  side,  opposite  the  degree 
of  temperature  desired;  but  this  outfit  costs  more 
than  the  one  described  above,  and  1  do  not  find  it 
any  more  reliable. 

The  thermostat  is  a  coiled  spring  made  of  two  dif- 
ferent strips  (rubber  and  steel),  fastened  together 
their  entire  length.  One  end  of  the  spring  is  fastened 
to  a  post,  leaving  the  other  end  loose,  opposite  which 
is  another  post  having  a  set  screw  to  adjust  for  any 
temperature  desired.  To  these  two  posts  wires  are 
fastened  to  connect  with  battery  and  bell. 

W^atsonville,  Cal.  W^m.  A.  Beck. 


The  Queen  Olive. 


To  THE  Editor  ; — This  celebrated  olive  of  com- 
merce has  at  last  arrived  in  California  beyond 
dispute.  For  years  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
olive  culture  have  hoped  to  secure  it,  and  hardly  a 
nurseryman  with  a  big  olive  for  s»le  has  failed  to 
advertise  it  as  the  "Queen,  "  leaving  the  innocent 
purchaser  to  discover — after  the  ball  !— what  was 
behind  the  masquerade.  But  now  we  have  royalty 
itself.  Mr.  John  Rock  of  Niles  and  Rev.  C.  F.  Loop 
of  Pomona,  each  proceeding  from  his  own  inde- 
pendent importation  (the  former  from  Spain,  the 
latter  from  France),  have  brought  their  trees  to 
fruition  for  the  first  time  in  IHIU.  and  the  results 
(which  you  may  see  in  the  University's  collection  at 
Berkeley)  prove  that  we  have  got  the  "Queen 
Olive  "  at  last. 

This  is  the  name  by  which  this  Spanish  olive  has 
been  made  known  commercially  to  the  world  through 
the  labels  of  the  London  firm  which  bottles  and  dis- 
tributes it.  The  name  is  not  their  invention,  but  is 
taken  from  this  olive's  title  in  its  home  at  Seville, 
where  it  is  known  as  "Aceituna  de  la  Reina,"  or 
"  Olive  of  the  Queen.  '  This  is  a  prettier  name  than 
its  commercial  derivative,  for  "  Queen  olive  "  means 
onlv  queen  among  olives,  whereas  "olive  of  the 
queen  "  means  an  olive  to  the  queen's  taste  and  fit 
for  her  table. 

As  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  olives  is  based 
upon  the  standard  work  by  Senor  Tablada,  entitled 
"  The  Olive  in  Spain,"  I  will  give  from  its  second  edi- 
tion (Madrid,  1870,  jip.  145-147)  a  condensed  tran.sla- 
tion  of  what  he  says  of  the  "Queen,"  or  "  Olivo 
Sevillano. '" 

It  is  one  of  the  early-ripening  kinds.  It  is  known 
also  by  other  names,  among  which,  in  Spain,  are 
"Olivo  Sevillano  Cordal"  or  "Fat  olive  of  Seville," 
and,  in  France,  "Olea  Hispana"  (Latin  for  "Spanish 
olive."  It  is  a  tree  of  small  habit  in  general,  which 
is  not  the  case  (says  Tablada)  with  the  other  variety 
called  Gordal;  but  it  produces  fruit  of  the  greatest 
size  known.  The  stone  will  average  onlj'  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  olive.  In  Seville 
Tablada  has  weighed  olives  of  this  variety  which 
were  from  twelve  to  fourteen  grams  in  total  weight. 
When  ripe  the  i)ulp  adheres  to  the  stone  and  gives 
but  little  and  bitter  oil.  But  as  this  olive  is  confined 
to  pickling  it  is  gatherc^d  green,  and  the  tree  pro- 
duces with  great  regularity.  For  this  use  3400  de- 
grees of  heat  are  sufficient,  and  the  crop  is  gathered 
early.  The  tree  requires  good,  fertile  soil,  and  irri- 
gation and  manure  in  dry  lands;  it  resists  cold  but 
little,  it  is  sensitive  to  pruning,  especially  in  cold 
places,  but  can  stand  it  if  the  low  temperature  is  not 
prolontjed  ftnd  the  thaw  takes  place  without  the  sun 
apperttnijif.  Tabladu's  own  tree**  of  this  variety  do 


not  appear  to  have  suffered  any  more  damage  than 
those  of  the  "  Cornicabra"  variety,  which  are  in  the 
majority  with  him. 

Such  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  table  olives  in 
the  world,  which  has  now  found  a  new  home  in  Cali- 
fornia. A.  A.  Wheeler. 

Nutwood,  Clear  Lake,  February,  181>5. 


The  Christian  Apricot. 


To  THE  Editor  : — Having  been  a  subscriber  for 
fifteen  years  for  the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press.  I  take 
advantage  of  your  offer  to  answer  queries  by  asking 
the  qualities  of  the  Christian  apricot.  Please  state 
its  bearing  quality,  its  shipping  (green)  i| uality  and 
general  characteristics.  J.  R.  Parker. 

Capay,  Yolo  Co. 

This  is  a  seedling  of  Moorpark  originating  with 
Mr.  Christian  of  Alhambra  valley,  Contra  Costa 
county,  and  endorsed  by  Prof.  .John  Swett  of  that 
valley  as  equal  in  size  to  Moorpark,  quite  as  good 
quality,  and  ripens  evenly.  We  hope  to  hear  from 
all  growers  who  have  experience  with  it. — Ed. 

SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 

Good  Points  for  Shropshires. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  my  letter  in  the  Rlral  of 
February  9th  1  closed  with  an  allusion  to  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Mansell  on  the  outlook  for  Shropshires 
He  says: 

Despite  tlie  severe  coni|>etitioii  of  the  breeders  of  other  vari- 
eties of  sheep,  the  Shropshire  still  mure  than  maintains  its 
prominent  and  ubiquitous  position  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, nourishing  and  proving  a  rent  payer  in  every  county  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  several  districts  north  of  the  Tweed 
and  also  north,  .south,  east  and  west  of  the  P^mcrald  Isle.  This 
great  aptitude  of  the  Shropshire  sheep  to  adapt  itself  to  all 
soils  and  climes,  from  the  rich  valleys  of  Enik'land  to  the  high 
mountainous  districts  in  Wales  or  the  humid  climate  of  Ire- 
land, has  greatly  helped  to  make  the  breed  a  iinlversal 
favorite. 

The  Shropshires  are  evidently  selling  for  more 
money  than  are  sheep  of  any  other  breed  in  Great 
Britain,  for  Mr.  Mansell  quotes  four  rams  that  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  $525  up  to  $1050,  respect- 
ively. At  one  sale  an  average  of  $1.'>4  was  obtained 
for  all  the  rams  sold,  while  ordinary  field  ewes  have 
been  making  about  S^.-^O  per  head  over  last  year's 
prices.  He  also  says  that  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
rams  and  ram  lambs  have  sold  well  and  are  largely 
used  for  crossing  purpo.ses.  it  being  found  by  experi- 
ence that  lambs  got  by  Shropshire  sires  generalls 
sell  for  the  most  money.  To  prove  that  they  ai  r 
capable  of  making  a  good  and  profitable  growth,  he 
refers  to  lambs  from  Roscommon  ewes,  killed  in  Oc- 
tober, that  dressed  over  eighty  pounds  a  carcass. 
That  is  certainly  a  good  weight  for  age.  and  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  good  "  lamb,'' as  one  of  the  advan- 
tages Shropshire  mutton  has  over  that  from  some 
other  breeds  is  a  greater  i)roportion  of  lean  meat  as 
compared  with  the  fat.  Upon  the  whole,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  breed  designate  vigor  and  hardi- 
hood, combined  with  ample  size  and  good  quality  of 
both  meat  and  wool,  (lualities  which  Mr.  Mansell 
urges  breeders  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  main- 
tain, by  saying: 

To  our  contemporary  breeders  on  your  vast  continent  may  I 
be  permitted  to  give  one  word  of  advice,  namely,  to  take 
special  care  in  the  selection  of  the  sheep  they  import,  whether 
it  be  rams  or  ewes,  and  to  buy  only  from  -those  here  who  are 
really  careful  and  thoughtful  breeders  and  have  for  a  long 
series  of  years  successfully  bred  with  a  view  of  impnrving  the 
general  character  of  their  entire  flock  and  eliminating  as  far 
as  possible  all  the  bad  faults.  We  all  knofr  that  there  are 
sheep  among  all  breeds  which  practically  please  the  eye  as 
well  or  perhaps  better  than  very  well-bred  ones,  but  "what 
will  be  the  result  of  introducing  sheep  which  can  be  jierhaps 
best  described  as  "  good  commercial  sheep''  which  have  been 
well  nurtured  and  grown  but  do  not  inherit  sufticient  strength 
of  good  blood,  confirmed  by  generations  of  careful  breeding,  to 
be  relied  upon  to  transmit  their  good  qualities  to  their 
progeny  ?  yf 

No  doubt  but  the  American  breeders  of  this  ideal 
mutton  sheep  have  made  great  progress  within  the 
last  few  years  and  are  wide  awake  to  the  importance 
of  a  good  carcass  of  mutton  mul  wool,  seeing  that  it 
no  longer  pays  to  keep  sheep  for  the  production  of 
wool  only. 

Aniirlriiii  Shropshirex  in  Hiuiliiiiil . — Dr.  G.  Howard 
Davidson  of  Millbrook,  N.  Y.,  showed  considerable 
courage  and  enterprise  in  taking  a  number  of  his 
Shropshires  to  I^ngland  last  sununer  for  exhibition 
at  the  Royal  Show  at  Cambridge,  where  his  sheep 
were  so  favorably  noticed  as  to  .secure  a  ticket  of 
commendation  for  a  i)en  of  shearling  ewes. 

In  reference  to  this  exhibition  the  English  Aqri- 
ciiliiini/  Giizi-ttf  remarked  at  the  time  that  breeders 
in  the  United  States  should  take  courage  from  the 
fact  that  these  distant  entries  are  of  such  a  good  de- 
scription as  to  recommend  their  breed  largely  in  the 
country  from  whicli  they  came,  for,  though  the 
American  representatives  are  not  of  (|uite  such  a 
higli  character  as  to  put  their  English  ancestors  in 
the  shade,  they  are  sufliciently  gooii  to  elicit  com- 
mendation from  the  judges,  which,  in  classes  of  such 
merit  as  those  at  Cambridge,  is  i^aying  a  great  deal. 
To  any  breeder  who  does  not  mind  the  expense  of 
rocking  such  R»  (ijfhibitiou  th?  ftbovf    marks  ftiTord 
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some  eucouragemeut  for  him  to  try  again;  still  the 
trial  made  last  year  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  an  experimental  comparison  rather  than  of  making 
a  show  for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  and  one  which 
may  be  satisfying  to  all  parties  till  further  improve- 
ment has  been  brought  about  by  the  skill  and  energy 
of  some  of  our  American  breeders. 

The  Dowii.i  Sheep. — In  referring  to  tables  in  the 
English  papers,  which  give  the  age,  live  weight  and 
gain  per  day  since  birth  of  the  different  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep  exhibited  at  the  late  Smithfield 
(London)  Fat  Stock  Show,  I  find  the  averages  of  the 
four  principal  breeds  of  "  Down  "  sheep  to  be  as  in 
the  following  table  for  lambs  under  twelve  months 


old  : 

Arerage  age.  Average  Average  daily 

Brefd.                                  in  (Ini/s.  weight,  ibg.  gain.lhs. 

Southdowns                               598  154  .53 

Shropshires                                  585  154  .547 

Hampshires  316  -.'12  .67 

O.xfordshires                              289.5  188.5  .654 


The  advocates  of  the  two  breeds,  Southdown  and 
Shropshire,  have  little  to  differ  upon  according  to 
the  above  showing,  and  whatever  there  may  be  of 
difference  in  weight  is  counterbalanced  in  this  case 
by  the  fact  of  the  Southdowns  capturing  the  champion 
plate  as  best  pen  of  short-wooled  sheep  in  the  show, 
the  Shi-opshires  coming  in  for  the  reserve  ticket; 
then,  too.  these  all  being  "  show  sheep,"  some  varia- 
tion in  gain  might  possibly  be  credited  to  the  skill  of 
the  feeder  either  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  but 
that  the  British  shepherds  are  adepts  in  '■  trim- 
ming "  a  show  sheep  as  well  as  in  feeding  it,  and  that 
the  herdsmen  have  developed  the  requisite  skill  for 
training,  feeding  and  brushing  ujj  the  hair  of  show 
caltletoan  uncommonly  high  degree,  no  one  can 
deny. 

Tricks  of  Showmen. — The  trimming  of  sheep  into 
shape  with  shears,  or  the  polished  horns  of  cattle, 
will  not  deceive  a  practical  judge  who  knows  how  to 
go  about  handling  them  and  thus  find  out  the  weak 
places  and  the  good  points  in  the  carcass  under  the 
wool,  but  it  is  just  the  thing  to  "  take  the  eye  "  with 
the  kind  of  judges  we  too  frequently  have  at  our  live- 
stock exhibitions  in  this  State,  and  the  men  who 
work  around  in  the  cattle  ring,  or  lean  on  the 
fence  of  the  sheep  pens  as  if  they  did  not  know  where 
to  put  their  hands  (on  the  animals),  and  sometimes 
finish  off  by  saying,  "Well,  he  got  the  first  premium, 
let's  give  the  second  to — the  other  fellow."  No 
wonder  that  breeders  of  pedigree  stock  do  not  care 
to  go  to  the  expense,  the  worry  and  annoyance, 
besides  the  risk  connected  with  traveling  valuable 
stock  long  distances,  in  order  to  make  an  exhibit  at 
the  fairs.  We  want  a  more  advanced  system  of 
selecting  judges  to  make  the  awards,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  put  in  practice  the  sooner  will  the  live-stock 
classes  be  better  filled.  Robert  Ashbt'rner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Alfalfa  Qrowing  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Sacramento  Counties. 

Beiijnmiii  Wa/toii,  ('ompfoii. — I  have  had  experience 
with  100  to  200  acres,  three  years,  on  sediment  land 
without  clay  or  hardpan.  Water  is  found  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  feet  from  the  surface;  soil,  gen- 
erally moist  in  the  valleys,  and  hard  and  dry  on  the 
hilly  land,  with  considerable  difference  as  to  depth. 
It  is  very  important  to  have  the-  ground  properly 
prepared  for  alfalfa;  it  should  be  leveled,  and  plowed 
so  that  the  dead  furrows  will  carry  oft'  the  surplus 
water,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  rotting.  In  this 
climate,  we  sow  any  time  from  November  to  May,  as 
we  have  no  freezing  weather  to  kill  it.  Usually  sow 
with  barley,  mowing  llie  barley  before  ripe,  for  hay, 
and  getting  three  or  four  cuttings  ol  alfalfa  the  first 
season.  Sometimes  we  sow  it  alone,  clipping  it  to 
keep  down  the  weeds;  we  get  the  best  stands  by  this 
method.  In  some  sections  the  land  is  irrigated  after 
each  cutting,  which  is  every  four  W(>eks.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  must  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  our  (Los  Angeles)  valley,  we  have  artesian 
wells  or  river  water.  Where  these  cannot  be  had, 
wind  pumps  are  used. and  sometimes  gasoline  engines. 
.\fter  the  first  year  1  have  obtained  six  and  seven 
cuttings,  averaging  one  ton  each  cutting.  In  cut- 
ting for  hay  the  proper  tune  is  just  as  it  begins  to 
bloom.  Alfalfa  hay  here  is  cut  one  day  and  raked 
and  shooked  the  next.  Stack  in  ricks,  north  and  south, 
not  too  wide;  it  must  be  dry,  or  it  will  mold,  (..and 
here  is  valued  at  $150  per  acr(\  Baling  costs  $l.i^O 
per  Ion;  bales  weighing  250  pounds  are  i)reftrred. 
The  average  price  per  ton  of  alfalfa  liay  lias  b^en  $10. 
Seed  costs  us  ten  cents  pci' ]iouiid.  .\ Ifalfu  hay  is 
fully  equal  toclover  or  timothy  for  farm  animals;  it  is 
our  only  pasture  for  swine,  as  we  hav(»  no  clox  er  oi" 
timothy.  In  this  valley  I  do  not  consider  it  advis- 
able to  pasture  alfalfa:  we  hav(>  no  winters;  it  is  more 
l)rofital)l(>  to  cut  it  for  hay  than  to  pasture;  we  real- 
ize from  S(2(l  to  $100  per  acre.  Cattle  bloat  on  alfalfa 
the  same  as  on  clover;  a  remedy  is  to  tie  a  stick  in 
their  moutlis,  with  straps  like  a  bridle  bit,  which 
causes  them  to  belch  up  the  gas.  Alfalfa  raised 
without  irrigation  is  not  as  libable  to  be  we'edy; 
otherwise  there  is  no  difference.  The  straw  from 
seed  alfalfa  compares  very  well  with  the  straw  of 


grain  cut  green.  The  soil  has  much  to  do  with  the 
longevity  of  the  alfalfa  plant;  some  land  will  barely 
raise  a  crop,  while  other  land  will  produce  a  vigorous 
growth  indefinitely.  About  the  second  or  third  year 
it  attains  its  best  yield;  then,  if  the  land  is  good  for 
its  growth,  there  is  no  telling  how  long  it  may  last. 
In  ridding  land  of  alfalfa,  every  root  must  be  cut  off 
and  harrowed  up.  Its  roots  run  deep,  and  if  water 
stands  around  them  they  will  rot  off  and  yet 
abundant  moisture  is  essential.  The  roots  usually 
run  down  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  sometimes 
to  ten  or  twelve;  hence,  a  cold  subsoil  or  hardpan 
would  not  be  suitable.  Here,  it  pays  well  to  raise 
alfalfa  on  land  worth  $150  to  $200  per  acre;  it  would 
not,  however,  if  remote  from  market. 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY. 

Franklin  Brown,  Frceport. — For  ten  years  I  have 
been  growing  150  acres  of  alfalfa  on  '"'  river  '  land; 
loam  and  sediment  very  deep.  The  soil  is  moist 
all  the  way  to  water,  twelve  feet  down.  For  alfalfa, 
the  soil  should  be  well  pulverized;  sow  twenty  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre,  after  the  land  has  been  rolled;  then 
harrow  lightly.  Sowing  in  February  does  best  here. 
Cutting  a  hay  crop  as  soon  as  large  enough  will  make 
the  second  crop  free  from  weeds.  One  hundred  acres 
averaged  five  tons  per  acre  the  first  year.  We  have 
no  trouble  from  winterkilling,  unless  the  ground  is 
flooded  or  water  stands  too  near  the  surface.  We  do 
not  irrigate,  and  will  get  five  cuttings  this  year.  Our 
average  is  five  cuttings,  and  one  ton  each  cutting. 
For  hay,  it  should  be  cut  when  nearly  in  full  bloom. 
If  the  first  cutting  is  made  early,  the  second  or  third 
crop  is  used  for  seed  here;  but  we  never  cut  for  seed. 
For  hay,  rake  the  next  day  and  shock.  In  three  to  five 
days  it  should  heready  to  stack  or  put  in  the  mow. 
We  stack  with  derrick.  On  land  worth  $200  it  costs 
about  $1.50  per  ton  to  raise  and  put  alfalfa  in  stack. 
Baling  is  done  here  for  $1.50,  for  250-pound  bales, 
the  size  not  affecting  the  keeping  quaUties  of  the  hay. 
It  sells  for  $10  per  ton,  on  the  average.  Alfalfa 
makes  superior  pasturage  for  swine,  is  satisfactory 
for  horses  and  sheep,  and  is  excellent  for  cattle. 
Cattle  and  sheep  bloat,  especially  in  spring  and  fall. 
Mild  cases  may  be  cured  with  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  exercise,  and  more  dangerous  cases  are  always 
saved  by  applying  the  knife.  The  straw  from  which 
seed  has  been  thrashed  is  always  fed  at  hoiDe  to  good 
advantage,  but  never  put  on  the  market.  Have  had 
almost  as  good  a  yield  the  first  as  any  year.  It  is 
difficult  to  rid  our  land  of  alfalfa  when  desired.  It  is 
the  most  profitable  crop  we  cari  raise  without 
irrigation,  one  year  with  another. 

Inspecting  City  flilk  Farms. 


Dr.  J.  R.  Laine.  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  in  his  last  circular,  has  the  following:  "So 
much  has  been  urged  to  guard  against  impurities  in 
milk  that  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  mention  in 
substance  a  measure  that  St.  Louis  proposes.  That 
municipality  issues  a  license  to  venders  of  milk, 
which  stipulates  that  the  right  is  reserved  to  inspect 
the  dairy  and  the  methods  of  caring  for  animals  and 
the  right  also  to  revoke  thejicense  if  the  condition  of 
the  cows  and  the  care  of  the  dairy  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  inspector  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  In  this  way  tlie  local  Board  of  Health  can 
cxei'cise  supervision  over  dairies  any  distance  from 
the  city,  and,  if  tuberculous  cows  are  found  in  the 
herd,  may  insist  that  they  be  removed  or  the  license 
to  bring  milk  into  the  city  be  revoked. 


Indian  Corn  in  Europe. 

The  following  are  the  imports  of  corn  into  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  during  the  cereal  year 
ending  .Tuly  31,  1894,  deducting  re-expoi'ts,  as  sup- 
plied to  the  Department  by  U.  S.  Consul  T.,athi-op  at 
Bristol,  England: 


Ltiixhi  ls  III  Ptiuiidx. 

United  Kingdom   rO,lt)(),()0() 

France   1(),4«U,00() 

Germany   .■(•J,720,000 

Belgium   4,S(H),00(l 

Holland  '.   i;,.'if,(i,ii(Mi 

Denmark   :  ,(U(i,(iil(» 

Switzerland   l,Vl:>,U(Ki 

Austria-Hungary   li,  424, 000 

Total  l:i4,4'.i(i,()no 


From  the  abov^  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eight  coun- 
tries mentioned  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  last 
past  over  1:54,000,000  bushels  of  corn.  '  Of  this 
amount  the  Uniled  Kingdom  took  over  70,000,(100 
and  (iermany  :)3,000.000  bushels;  France  took  10.- 
500,000.  and  Holland  and  Austria-Hungary  each  (i.- 
500,00(1;  iielgium  took  nearly  5,000,000.  and  Denmark 
and  Switzerland  nearly  1,750,000  bushels  each.  Tlie 
bulk  of  the  coi-n  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
comes  from  liouinania  and  the  United  States,  but 
Russia.  Canada  and  Turkey,  in  the  order  named,  are 
drawn  upon  to  make  up  about  a  fourth  of  the  su])ply. 
Nearly  half  of  that  importeil  into  (iei  iniiny  '  onies 
from  the  United  States.  America  furnishes  not 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  French  sup])ly.  in  supply- 
ing Holland,  America  is  slightly  in  the  lead.  The 
figures  given  above  show  a  marked  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  One  of  the  features  of  special  in- 
terest to  our  own  farmers  is,  that  while  Argentine 


has  been  cutting  a  wide  swath  in  the  international 
wheat  market,  her  exports  of  corn  to  European 
I'ountries  have  fallen  off  greatly.  They  aggregated 
nearly  11,000,000  bushels  in  1893,  and  less  than  two 
millions  in  1894.  It  will  occasion  surprise  to  some 
A.mericans  that  the  little  kingdom  of  Roumania  fur- 
nished the  principal  corn-importing  countries  of 
Europe  more  corn  than  the  United  States.  Rou- 
mania supplied  48,000,000  bushels  and  the  United 
States  46,000,000  in  the  year  1894. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Hard  Competition  to  Overcome. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  was  much  interested  in  your 
article  of  February  2d  concerning  a  large  poultry 
enterprise;  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  dishearten  Mr. 
Finch,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  man  who  can 
be  easily  disheartened,  I  would  like  to  enlighten  him 

'  about  some  of  that  Eastern  egg  trade. 

I  suppose  we  have  all  heard  of  the  two  broom 
peddlers — one  was  .sure  he  could  sell  brooms  cheaper 
than  the  other  because  he  stole  all  of  his  material, 
but  he  threw  up  the  sponge  when  he  found  his  rival 
was  stealing  his  brooms  all  ready  made.  Now,  our 
Eastern  friends  do  not  exactly  steal  their  eggs,  but 
1  have  it  on  good  authority  that  they  do  not  cost 
them  anything  all  summei-,  and  that  is  the  time  they 
rush  them  in  here.  On  some  of  those  immense  farms 
they  will  have  a  lot  of  chickens  that  they  pay  no  at- 

I  tention  to  whatever,  but  just  let  them  roost  in  the 
trees  and  run  wild.  When  the  farmer  or  his  wife 
needs  anything  in  town,  he  will  tell  his  children  to  go 
hunt  eggs,  as  he  is  going  to  town  to-da}'  and  will 
take  them  along.  So  everybody  goes  on  a  grand 
hunt;  and  if  they  come  across  a  nest  that  is  a  few 
weeks  old,  it  is  all  the  same.    Everything  goes,  and 

[  the  old  man  takes  a  bushel  or  so  to  the  store  and  ex- 
changes them  for  calico  or  whatever  is  needed.  The. 
merchant  probably  allows  him  four  or  five  cents  a 
dozen  for  his  eggs  and  makes  100  per  cent  on  the 
goods  exchanged.  The  farmer  considers  that  the 
eggs  have  cost  him  nothing,  so  he  is  so  much  in  and 
is  happy. 

I  used  to  wonder  and  figure  over  the  fact  of  eggs 
j  coming  out  here  fro.Ti  the  East  and  selling  at  ten 
cents  per  dozen,  but  I  see  now  how  it  is  done,  and 
we  cannot  compete  against  such  methods  unless  we 
sell  direct  to  consumers,  and  of  course  that  cannot 
be  done  if  the  ranch  is  in  Sonoma  county.  But  whj' 
go  so  far  away  from  San  Francisco  ?  Why  not  locate 
in  Alameda,  Marin  oi-  San  Mateo  counties?  Sup- 
pose the  land  is  a  little  higher  in  price.  So  is  prop- 
erty in  the  neighborhood  of  Market  and  Kearny 
'  streets  much  higher  than  that  of  Mission,  Minna  or 
j  Jessie;  but  a  business  in  the  former  neighborhood 
will  pay  three  times  as  much  profit  as  it  would  if  lo- 
cated away  from  general  travel  on  the  side  streets. 
Mr.  Finch  certainly  knows  the  advantage  of  having 
his  poultry  plant  so  near  the  city  of  Washington. 
Why,  although  the  town  of  Alameda  is  full  of  chicken 
yards,  1  am  confident  an  activ(>,  hmiest  man  could  sell 
2000  dozen  eggs  per  month  right,  here  to  consumers 
at  five  cents  per  dozen  above  the  highest  market 
price;  but  in  San  Francisco  1  think  he  would  have 
some  ti'ouble  to  supply  the  demand. 

My  plan  would  be  to  have  a  horse  and  wagon  and 
make  a  personal  canvass  to  all  the  residences  in  the 
best  part  of  the  town.  As  for  broilers,  etc.,  I  agree 
with  my  friend  C.  Hlom,  who„in  writing  to  the  Fan- 
'  riers'  Mtinth/f/,  says:  "There  is  a  market  in  San 
I  Francisco  for  good  jjoultry,  but  it  is  a  small  one,  and 
that  is  already  filled  to  overflowing.  The  greatest 
consumers  of  good  poultry  are  the  Jews;  but  this 
trade  goes  through  th(>  hands  of  Jacob  Rubenstein  or 
Isaac  Solomon,  and,  as  these  gentry  are  not  partic- 
ularly notorious  for  their  over])aying  the  gentile,  you 
can  imagine  there  is  not  a  fortune  to  be  made  at  this 
trade." 

The  hotel  and  first-class  French  restaurant  trade 
is  no  good.  1  have  investigated;  1  have  been  there. 
There  was  a  time  when  1  had  dreams  of  supplying 
this  trade.  I  had  been  collecting  for  years  a  scrap- 
book  upon  crosses.  I  had  the  weights  of  all  the  fa- 
mous crosses  that  took  the  ribbons  in  England — the 
country  noted  for  its  famous  crosses.  But  all  in- 
terest in  this  book  has  gone  long  ago.  The  Ameri- 
canized French  restaurant-keeper  and  his  Mongolian 
chef  are  a  st  rong  combination;  and  from  the  class  of 
])oultry  that  I  know  they  buy,  1  do  not  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  a  friend  once  told  me-  that  they  can 
take  a  ten-year-old  rooster,  spank  it,  break  its  bones, 
keep  it  for  a  week,  keeping  it  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  celery  seed,  and  dish  it  up  to  their  customers 
as  "  ze  zelery  cai)oi)  "  to  the  tune  of  three  dollars  a 
fill  up.  1  never  shipped  poultry  but  once  to  San 
Francisco.  Then  1  got  $3  per  dozen  less  the  com- 
mission and  express  for  a  lot  of  fine  White  Leghorn 
cockerels.  After  that  I  sold  direct  to  consumers — 
my  egg  customers — for  50  cents  each.  T  have  not  a 
doubt  but  what  Mr.  Finch's  plant  will  be  very  com- 
plete wherever  he  locates  it.  and  hope  I  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  it  after  he  gets  started. 

Alameda,  Cal.  H.  F.  Whitman, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Mother  Poet. 

My  mother  was  a  poet,  I 
And,  thouKh  she  left  no  song 

To  ripple  down  the  centuries 
And  i-heer  tlie  world  along. 

Her  soul  was  full  of  music; 

Her  thought  was  set  to  rhyme 
Of  little  feet,  that  kept  her  heart 

A-sinping  all  the  time. 

Her  life  was  one  long  measure 

Of  kind,  unselfish  deeds; 
I  So  common  is  t  he  doing 

One  scarcely  knows  ur  heedsi. 

She  gave  herself  so  freely. 
Thought  she  had  for  us  all, 

And  time  to  note  each  Hower, 
And  the  first  bluel)ird"s  call. 

A  singer  who  sings  truly 

Must  often  sing  of  pain, 
^'et  hoiie  rose  through  lier  sorrow 

As  rainbows  t  hrough  the  rain. 

Oh.  what  a  wondi'ous  iK>eni 

Is  mother  duty  done  I 
M  V  mother  was  a  poet  1  — 

I'm  sure  that  yours  was  one. 

—Mary  A.  Mason. 


My  Valentine. 

The  postman,  on  his  morning  round. 

Left  nie  a  Valentine, 
Which  makes  my  heart  with  rapture  hound, 

My  eyes  with  rapture  shine. 

It  does  not  bear  the  rainbow's  tints. 

You  would  not  call  it  ••  tine,'' 
There's  nothing  that  su  much  as  hints 

That  it's  a  Valentine. 

It  seems  a  modest  little  note; 

In  truth,  I  will  confess 
'I'he  little  maiti  bare  one  word  wrote, 

But,  uh  !  thai  word  was  "yes." 

That  word  was  "yes,"  and  you  can  gues.s 

What  radiant  joy  is  mine, 
h'or  she  will  be— oh,  happiness!  - 

My  life-long  Valentine. 

— Johnstone  Murray. 


The  Fetters  of  Tradition. 


'"It's  rather  jjrctty,  even  if  it  i.s  a 
hit  passe,  don't  you  ttiiuk  '.■'  Cou.sin 
Jack,  who  is  runnint^  a  ranch  in  the 
West,  sent  it." 

.iune  Westmoreland  smoothed  down 
a  corner  of  laee  adornini^  a  creation  of 
painted  satin  tliat  reposed  on  tier  lap 
and  looked  up  at  the  youni^  man  who 
had  just  linished  buttoninif  his  hfa\ y 
storm  coat. 

"  Yes— but  it  is  a  link  in  the  'fetters 
of  tradition,'  is  it  not 

Hut  for  the  twinkle  in  his  dark  eyes, 
the  i^rave  expression  in  his  countenance 
would  have  been  inscruitably  sincere. 

She  smiled  at  th(;  (|U(itation  of  her 
sweepinir  depreciation  of  old  ideas  in  a 
former  discussion.  Then  her  high, 
delicately- veined  forehead  was  wrinkled 
in  a  frown: 

"Oh,  no  I  You  are  carrying  my 
point  to  a  ridiculous  extreme,  that  you 
may  laugh  at  it.  I  certainly  will  not 
make  an  issue  on  the  names  of  the 
days  in  the  calendar  because  they  are 
called  after  pagan  gods,  or  stai't  a 
club  for  the  banishment  of  Cupid  from 
art  and  literature  because  people  once 
really  believed  he  had  the  power  to 
impose  on  them  the  mental  attliction 
which  we  call  love.  As  realities  they 
served  their  purposes — good  ones  I've 
no  doubt — in  their  times.  As  figures 
of  imagination  they  are  yet  capable  of 
furnishing  a  great  deal  of  inspiration. 
And  (H'en  the  cross  makes  a  very 
handsome  jewel,  you  know." 

She  sought  the  eyes  again  in  the 
middle  of  her  little  speech,  and  as  she 
met  his  gaze  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
musical  voice  fell  and  died  entirely  in 
the  last  sentence.  There  was  sonte- 
thing  not  to  be  oppo.sed  in  the  rebuke 
of  the  cold,  indefinable  cynicism  of  his 
expression. 

One  of  the  things  of  which  he  did  not 
approve  was  enthusiasm. 

•Good  night."  He  paused  at  the 
door.  '1  trust  you  do  not  think  T 
meant  to  disparage  your  valentine." 

''  Not  at  all."  she  replied  with  a  little 
laugh.  "Goodnight." 

A  strange  friendship  was  theirs, 
society  said.  He  was  so  cold  and  im- 
penetrable, she  .so  sympathetic  and  im- 
pulsive. Hut  society  does  not  under- 
stand much  about  an  intellei  lnal  friend- 
ship. Once  June  exclaiined,  "I  dis- 
covered it  was  the  truth,"  concluding 
the  story  of  an  amusing  incident  as 
they  rested  away  from  the  dancei's. 


"You  discovered  a  truth?"  he  ques- 
tioned, and  they  drifted  into  a  mcla- 
phvsii  al  discussion  of  the  thing  named 
Truth,  its  many  counterfeits  blindly 
accepted  by  the  world,  and  the  per- 
sistence with  which  the  real  has  eluded 
the  pursuit  of  the  searchers  of  all  ages. 
So  absorbing  was  the  subject  that  they 
took  it  up  again  the  next  time  he 
called,  and  many  times — rather  she 
discussed  and  he  suggested. 

If  she  was  not  a  searcher  after  Truth, 
she  at  least  was  free  from  the  bondage 
of  priest  craft,  superstition,  religious 
dogma  and  traditions,  her  mind  told 
her,  and  she  would  l)e  a  searcher  some 
day.  Why  not '!  In  the  realm  of 
thought  her  will  was  as  certainly  her 
only  guide  as  it  was  in  her  daily  life, 
and  none  pri'sunied  to  cross  it,  least  of 
all  her  old  inicle  who  had  been  her 
guai'dian  evei-  since  her  i)arents  died 
when  she  was  a  child. 

As  she  half  formed  this  resolve,  look- 
ing dreamily  at  the  briglit  stars  that 
gleamed  out  from  the  asbestos  wall  in 
the  grate,  through  the  leaping  blue 
tlame,  Harry  Helden  at  the  littered 
desk  in  his  work  room  put  the  title 
"  .My  Faith  "  to  a  poem,  read  it  through 
again  with  evident  satisfaction,  and 
mailed  it  to  the  "Christian  Prospect." 


"  Hello  !  What's  this  " 

Miss  Westmoreland  and  Mr.  Relden 
had  just  ste]>ped  from  a  coach,  having 
returned  from  the  assembly  ball  on  St. 
Valentine's  eve,  or  morning  rather,  as 
the  clocks  were  striking  two  at  that 
moment.  The  young  man's  exclama- 
tion was  called  forth  by  the  sight  of  a 
dark  bundle  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
broad  steps, 

"  It's  a  child  I  "  He  drop])ed  on  one 
knee  and  gently  turned  its  face  from 
the  cold  stone  to  the  twilight  of  the 
winter  niglit. 

"Mercy!  Pooi-  little  creature,  I 
wonder  how  she  came  there."  The 
girl's  tones  were  full  of  pity.  "Come, 
you  must  bring  her  in.  " 

Cai'efully  lifting  the  thinly  clad,  in- 
animate form,  he  followed  June,  who 
had  already  i-img.  Lisette  sleepily 
openeil  the  dtior.  into  a  cheery  room 
they  passed  and  he  carefully  deposited 
his  burden  on  a  divan. 

The  baby's  face,  white  and  fixed,  told 
certainly  of  no  more  of  life  than  five 
years.  Bending  closer,  as  June  softly 
brushed  sonu>  tangled  golden  rings 
from  the  closed  eyes,  he  said  (juietly: 

"  I  know  her.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  my  laundress,  and  she  sometimes 
comes  with  her  mothci'.  1  will  go  for 
a  physician.  ' 

"  Yes-  and  her  mother,"  added 
June,  chafing  a  little  ])alni.  "  Perhaps 
there  is  yet  hope." 

Back  into  the  city  the  coai  h  daslied; 
a  stop  of  a  few  moments  at  the  first 
physician's  ottice;  then  on  to  police 
headquartei's,  where  he  found  the 
mother  nearly  wild  as  she  waited  in 
vain  for  reports  from  the  officers.  He 
returned  with  her  shortly  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  doctor,  Jime  met  him  at 
the  door. 

"  She  ha.s  I'evived  some,  but  is  still 
unconscious.  The  doctor  says  she 
'tniist  not  be  moved.  So  you  will  stay 
here  with  her."  She  addressed  the 
weeping  woman. 

In  the  stillness,  broken  only  by  the 
low,  shar|)  cries  of  the  little  tot  in  her 
delirium,  the  mother  sat  i)y  the  snowy 
cot  through  the  long  hours  and  watched 
and  ]) rayed. 

*  »  ^  »  » 

Mr.  Belden's  first  thought  on  awak- 
ening was  of  the  child,  and  innnedi- 
ately  after  luncheon,  he  set  out  for  the 
Westmoreland  residence.  He  had  a 
vague  idea  that  he  ought  to  take  some- 
thing- -visiting  the  sick  was  not  part 
of  his  daily  occupation — and  deciding 
on  flowers,  lie  purcliased  some  dozen 
I'oses. 

The  mother,  pale  from  hi>i'  long  vigil, 
and  .Iune  wearing  a  look  of  deej)  con- 
cern stood  by  the  cot  as  he  entered. 
The  child  seemed  to  be  in  a  deep  sleep. 
June  took  the  box  from  him  with  a 
faint  smile,  noiselessly  arranged  the 
blooms  in  a  vase  and  then  placed  the 
largest  one  in  a  dimpled  hand  K  ing  on 
the  little  patient's  breast. 

As  the  young  man  tijiproached.  the 


blue  eyes  opened  wWe  and  looked 
straight  into  his. 

"  Mistei-  Belden,'  the  voice  was 
pathetically  weak  —  "  1  bringed  a 
valentine  for  you.  Her  dress  in  the 
pitcher  is  like  the  purty  lady's  who 
walked  wit  you.  But  I  got  losted  an' 
I'm  so  tired.  Where  s  mamma  " 
"  Here,  dear." 

Hot  tears  were  i-oursing  down  the 
wan  cheeks  as  .she  knelt  and  kissed  the 
fevered  brow.'' 

"  In — my — pocket." 

Slowly  tiie  lashes  drooped  over  the 
blue  eyes,  slowly  the  curly  head  sank 
back  into  the  soft  pillows.  And  from 
the  parted  lips  came  the  sigh  of  rest— 
sweet  rest. 

As  they  stole  silently  away,  leaving 
the  grief-shaken  figure  kneeling  there, 
June  put  in  his  hand  a  small  square 
card  printed  in  gilt  and  blue,  and  edged 
with  paper  lace,  which  she  had  ]jicked 
up  from  the  floor. 

♦  ♦»»♦** 

It  was  not  a  large  company  that 
gathered  in  the  unpretentious  sub- 
urban chapel  to  participate  in  the 
solemn  services  when  a  small  casket 
was  l)orne  therein  the  next  day — the 
mother,  a  few  of  her  friends,  four 
neighbor  lads,  the  pallbearers,  a  young 
literary  man  and  a  society  girl.  It 
was  not  a  fine  theological  effort,  the 
brief  serman  that  the  white-haired 
rector  delivered  standing  at  the 
chancel  steps.  He  spoke  tenderly  of 
the  Redeemer's  i)eculiar  love  for  little 
ones  because  he  saw  in  them  the  pure 
faith  that  approaches  nearest  the 
ideal.  It  is  ever  when  the  human  stail 
develops  its  tendencies  Ui  sin,  its  per- 
versities and  self-pride,  that  it  is 
assailed  by  doubt  and  unbelief.  The 
life  that,  "  through  all  its  years,  is 
graced  by  its  earliest  innocency,  said 
the  speaker,  is  sustained  through 
every  as.sault  of  the  enemy:  and  before 
its  own  light,  the  shadows  of  error 
flee  away. 

It  was  not  a  fine  theological  effort, 
but  it  cast  a  ray  of  light  over  t he- 
pathway  of  a  new  Searcher  for  the 
Truth. 

In  the  calm  of  a  beautiful  summer 
morning,  June  Westmoreland  knelt 
within  the  same  chancel  to  be  num- 
bered with  those  to  whom  the  cross  is 
the  most  sacred  emblem  of  the  greatest 
truth.  And  Harry  Belden  !  No.  The 
writer  would  probably  have  it  so;  but 
alas  for  human  nature  that  things  do 
not  come  out  in  real  life  as  they  do  in 
the  story  and  on  the  stage. 

But  the  newspapers  had  mention  of 
an  event  in  the  chapel,  shortly  after- 
ward, far  diHerent  from  that  of  the 
sad  winter  day. 

In  the  young  man's  literary  escri- 
toire, amid  his  choicest  mementos  re- 
poses a  gilt  and  blue  penny  valentine. 
He  never  speaks  of  "The  Fetters  of 
Tradition.  " — (ieorge  H.  Daugherty. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  newest  skirts  have  elastics 
betw(!en  the  flutes  at  the  bottom,  to 
keej)  them  in  place,  tl)e  front  being 
whaleboned  half  way  up  to  th<^  waist 
with  intervening  spaces.  This  is  to 
keep  the  nuitci-ial  straight  and  flat  in 
front. 

Ostrich  feather  trium)ing  made  of 
tips  is  very  i)o])ulai'  for-  ev(-ning  dresses, 
and  comes  in  sets  shaped  to  out  line  the 
neck,  with  larger  feathers  to  form  the 
sleeves.  Among  other  novelties  in 
dress  trimmings  is  a  jet  band  shaped 
to  edge  a  yoke,  and  from  tlris,  in  front, 
falls  a  •<-henille  fringe,  tipped  two  or- 
thre(>  inches  with  jet,  which  r-eaches 
lihi-  bottoni  of  the  waist. 

One  of  the  prettiest  skirt  models, 
which  is  equally  appropriate  for  a 
walking  or  a  skating  costume,  has  a 
tatteta  silk  under-skirt  lined  withlioi'se 
hair  to  the  knees  only,  and  faced  with 
cloth  on  the  upper  side,  with  four- 
stripes  of  the  cloth  running  up  to  tlu- 
waist  to  correspond  with  the  openings 
in  the  overskir-t,  which  is  two  inches 
shorter  than  the  underskirt.  This  is 
cut  in  four-  gor  ed  jiieces,  which  are  open 
to  the  waist,  each  piece  being  bordered 
with  a  narrow  band  of  fur,  the  edge 
of  the  underskirt  being  linished  in  the 
same  way. 


Men  Are  Vain. 


■'  It's  all  very  wt-ll  for  you  men  to  go 
talking  about  woman's  vanity,"  said  a 
young  wonuxn  of  observation  to  a  New 
York  .S'/(//  r-eporter,  "but  it  has  been 
my  experience  to  find  that  men  are 
just  as  vain  as  women.  Indeed.  1  don't 
know  if  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  very 
great  deflection  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar of  veracity  if  I  were  to  say  that 
men  are  more  vain  than  women,  and 
that  they  have  been  raising  all  this  hue 
and  cry  about  '  woman's  besetting  sin  ' 
so  that  they  may  escape  fr-om  too 
marked  attention  themselves.  That's 
a  very  old  thief's  trick,  you  know, 

"  Women  do  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  fixing  themselves,  I  admit.  I 
know  I  do,  and  I  sometimes  feel 
ashamed  of  myself  foj-  it.  But  when  1 
find  that  this  is  the  age  of 
tion  of  the  body,  under 
preaching  of  mriis  stiim  in 
nil  nil,    and    that  men  require 
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women  folks  to  be  well  groomed  from 
the  toenails  to  the  tips  of  the  hair, 
why,  of  course,  I  give  in.  But  if  all  of 
this  is  vanity — and  I'm  sure  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  vexat  ion  of  spirit  — 
then  you  fellows  are  right  in  the  same 
boat  with  the  r-est  of  us— there  now. 

"  For  what,  i>ray,  is  there  in  the 
grand  art  of  titillating  which  we  do 
that  you  don't  do'.'  You  fellows  are 
manicur-ed  ami  pedicured  and  cuti- 
cured,  and  1  don't  know  what  else. 
You  bathe  every  day,  and  (juite  right, 
too.  and  take  a  Turkish  bath  whenever 
you  feel  like  it.  You  give  up  time 
either-  to  shave  yourselves  or  be 
shaved,  and  you  rush  away  to  the 
bai-hei-  immediately  you  see  a  strag- 
gling hair  on  your  neck.  You  have 
your  mustaches  curled,  and  Jack  tells 
me  that  he  knows  of  one  fellow  who 
sleeps  with  his  done  up  in  pads;  you 
fiddle  over  your  hair  and  cultivate  long 
locks,  little  curls,  the  slick  or  the 
poetic,  accor-ding  to  your  temperament 
or  profession.  You  keep  the  run  of 
new  neckwear,  and  read  up  evei-y thing 
that  is  said  about  collars  and  cutt's. 
You  raise  the  greatest  fuss  if  your- 
.shirts  don  t  set  exactly  right,  and  talk 
like  a  lot  of  female  owls  about  the 
prooer  cut  for  a  vest.  You  spenil 
hours  picking  out  clothes,  and  carr-y 
samples  of  the  gotxls  around  to  show 
your  friends.  S'ou  get  a  tit  of  hear  I 
sickness  if  your  trousers  are  not  pi-<ii) 
erly  creased  once  a  week,  and  the 
exact  shape  of  the  toes  of  your  shoes 
is  a  serious  matter. 

"But,  you  say,  all  this  is  simply  fol- 
lowing and  keeping  in  with  the  fashions 
and  rules  of  health.  Kxactly,  and  that 
is  what  we  girls  do.  But  it's  all  vanity, 
just  so  many  exhibitions  of  vanity. 
And  if  you  want  to  come  down  to  a 
narrower  definition  and  say  that  yon 
mean  pride  of  person  and  personal  ap 
pearance.  I  shall  again  say  that  that's 
exactly  what  I  mean,  and  what  it  all 
means.  It's  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  small  feelings  that  leads  men  to 
believe  that  they're  looking  at  things 
in  the  store  windows  when  they're 
really  stealing  a  glimpse  in  the  mirror 
at  the  ba(-k  to  see  how  they  look. 
Pray  what  do  people  jnit  mirr-ors  in 
the  hat  stands  which  ai-e  interuled 
to  hold  men's  things  for  if  it  was  not 
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that  they  knew  the  fellows  would  want 
to  see  if  they  had  rumpled  their  dear 
haij-  in  taking  off  their  hats  ?  Why, 
yoii  men  are  always  looking  at  your- 
selves and  preenint"'  yourselves  like  a 
lot  of  great  birds. 

"Just  let  nie  give  you  a  case  in 
point.  Last  night  1  went  to  dinner 
with  a  fellow  that  I  really  had  been 
thinking  quite  decently  about.  I  was 
doing  my  best  to  be  pleasant,  and  I 
thought  I  was  succeeding  admirably, 
for  he  was  one  perpetual  smile.  Surely, 
I  thought,  I  must  be  vastly  entertain- 
ing, when  all  at  once  I  found  out  the 
dreadful  truth  He  was  holding  one  of 
the  polished  plated  knives  in  his  hand, 
so,  and  was  grinning  at  the  reflection 
of  himself  in  it  all  the  time.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  woman  that  could  beat 
that  as  an  exhibition  of  vanity." 

Gems  of  Thought. 


Cease  to  gaze  on  matter  of  thy  grief. 
— Spenser. 

Too  much  courtesy  defeats  its  object. 
— Phcx'drus. 

A  good  intention  clothes  itself  with 
sudden  power. — Emerson. 

Doubt  of  whatever  kind  can  be  ended 
by  action  alone. — Carlyle. 

Peace  is  that  harmony  in  the  estate 
that  health  is  in  the  body. — Clarendon. 

Politeness  has  been  well  defined  as 
benevolence  in  small  things. — Macau- 
lay. 

Reflect  upon  a  clear,  unblotted, 
acquitted  conscience,  and  feed  upon 
the  ineffable  comforts  of  the  memorial 
of  a  conquered  temptation. — South. 

When  what  you  read  elevates  your 
mind  and  inspires  you  with  high  and 
noble  feelings,  do  not  seek  for  any 
other  rule  by  which  to  judge  the  com- 
position; it  is  good,  made  by  the  hand 
of  an  experienced  workman. — La 
Bruyere. 

Honor  to  the  true  man  ever,  who 
takes  his  life  in  his  hands,  and,  at  all 
hazards,  speaks  the  word  which  is 
given  him  to  utter,  whether  men  will 
hear  or  forbear,  whether  the  end  there- 
of is  to  be  praise  or  censure,  gratitude 
or  hatred. — VVhittier. 

The  face  is  an  expression  of  the  soul; 
and  each  thought,  each  expression 
makes  an  imperishable  impression  up- 
on the  soul.  Every  word  spoken  and 
every  action  done  in  the  presence  of  a 
human  being  makes  an  impression  for 
eternity  upon  an  immortal  soul. — Dr. 
Brooks. 

Good  sense  and  good  nature  are 
never  separated,  though  the  ignorant 
world  has  thought  otherwise.  Good 
nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence 
and  candor,  is  the  product  of  right  rea- 
son, which,  of  necessity,  will  give  allow- 
ance to  the  failings  of  others,  by  con- 
sidering that  there  is  nothing  pei'fect 
in  mankind;  and  by  distinguishing  that 
which  comes  nearest  to  excellency, 
though  not  absolutely  free  from  faults, 
will  certainly  i)roduce  a  canditr  in  the 
judge. — Drydeu. 

Society  has  a  way  of  scaling  crime 
and  sins  that  it  is  pretty  difficult  to 
lind  any  wari-ant  for  in  the  Holly  Word, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  comes  from  the 
difficulty  which  men  experien<'e  in 
keeping  distinct  things  which  are 
essentially  different,  and  from  confusing 
things  which  are  essentially  distinct. 
One  reason  why  we  regard  certain 
t  rinies  as  more  wicked  than  others  is 
because  the  State  punishes  them  more 
severely;  but  that  is  no  safe  criterion 
of  their  wickedness,  inasmuch  as  what 
the  State  punishes  a  crime  for  is  not 
its  sinfulness,  but  its  harmfulness,  to 
.society;  and  it  grades  its  ])unishments 
according  to  the  degree  of  that  harm- 
fulness.  That  is  why  it  punishes  forg(^ry 
and  counterfeiting,  for  instance,  with 
more  extreme  penalties  than  it  does 
petty  larceny.  The  criminality  of  a 
crime  is  according  1o  the  degree  which 
that  crime  is  liable  to  injure  society. 
The  sinfulness  of  a  sin  is  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  that  sin  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  sinner's  indifference  or 
antagonism  to  the  will  of  God.  So  that 
the  acts  which  will  be  most  likely  to  land 
a  man  in  jail  are  not  necessarily  the 
:iets  which  will  be  most  likely  to  land 
him  in  hell-  C.  H.  Parkhurst. 


Bits  of  Fun. 


The  lazier  a  man  is  the,  greatei*  things 
he  is  going  to  do  when  to-morrow 
comes. — Ram's  Horn. 

"  Judge,  "  said  a  lawyer  to  Mis  Honor 
during  a  case  on  trial,  what  do  yon 
consider  the  best,  illustrated  paper'/" 
"A  $1000  bank  note,''  growletl  the 
judge  — Tid-Bits. 

A  Galveston  man  who  had  a  mule  for 
sale,  hearing  that  a  friend  in  Houston 
wanted  to  buy  a  mule,  telegraphed 
him:  "  Dear  friend,  if  you  are  looking- 
for  an  A  No.  1  mule,  don't  forget  me." 

The  New  York  Gir-1  :  "'Lord  Dum- 
ley,  did  you  ever  hear  the  joke  about 
the  museum  keeper  who  had  two  skulls 
of  St.  Paul — one  when  he  was  a  boy 
and  the  other  when  he  was  a  man  ?" 
The  Englishman  :  "  No;  what  is  it — 
Life. 

Little  Boy— I  like  the  school  ever  so 
much  better  this  term  than  last. 

Mother — 1  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Little  Boy — The  new  teacher  is 
marrit>d,  and  her  children  goes  to  our 
school,  and  Ihere  isn't  hardly  any  rules 
at  all. — Parm  and  Pireside,  Toi-onto. 

Why,  Jimniie,  my  darling  boy, 
you've  got  the  medal  for  good  behavior 
this  week  !  '  said  a  fond  mother,  noting 
the  little  silver  ?nedal  on  her  son's  vest. 

"  Yessum,"  said  Jimmie.  "Tommy 
Roberts  won  it,  but  I  told  him  I'd 
knock  the  head  off'  him  if  he  didn't  give 
it  to  me." — Exchange. 

A  man  up  at  Nol)scot  made  a  wager 
with  a  woman  that  he  could  tlii-ead  a 
needle  c] nicker  than  she  could  sharpen 
a  lead  pencil.  The  man  won.  Time, 
fourteen  minutes  and  fourteen  seconds. 
It  is  thought  the  result  would  have 
been  different  if  the  woman  had  not 
run  out  of  lead  pencil  inside  of  five 
minutes. — Pramini^hnm  TiMbune. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Coffee  Custard. — Boil  one  pint  of 
milk  with  five  spoonfuls  of  sugar. 
Add  a  cup  of  very  strong  hot  coffee, 
then  three  beaten  eggs  and  a  spoonful 
of  cornstarch  or  maizena  rubbed  in  cold 
milk.  Slir  constantly  till  it  is  smooth. 
When  cold  pour  into  cups  or  glasses, 
and  just  before  serving  ornament  the 
tops    with   the   beaten   white   of  an 

Ginger  Sx..\ps.— One  cup  of  sugar, 
and  one  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream, 
three  tables  poonfuls  of  ginger,  one  tea- 
spoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves, 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  molasses,  one 
egg,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  flour  enough 
to  make  a  dough  stiff  enough  to  roll. 
Roll  very  thin  and  bake  on  a  tin  sheet 
crisp  and  brown. 

Broiled  Chicken. -Steam  the  chick- 
en in  a  close  receiver  for  twenty  min- 
utes. By  this  means  all  the  juices  of  the 
meat  will  be  saved  in  the  dish  and  the 
meat  will  be  very  tender.  About  half 
an  hour  before  putting  the  chicken  on 
to  steam,  put  the  giblets  on  to  cook  in 
just  water  enough  to  cover,  sea.son 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  boil  until 
tender.  Tiien  chop  them  very  fine, 
return  to  the  water  and  thicken  with 
browned  flour.  Let  it  simmer  while 
you  are  frying  the  chicken.  Take  the 
chicken  out  of  the  steamer,  turn  the 
juices  into  the  gravy  and  stir  well. 
Butter  the  bars  of  a  hot  gridiron  and 
place  the  chicken  on  it.  A  few  minutes 
over  a  clear  fire  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
it  a  rich  brown.  When  done  lay  the 
chicken  on  a  hot  jtlatter,  spread  witli 
butter,  season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
pour  on  the  gravy. 

Stewkd  Tomute.— Carefully  wash  a 
fresh  tongue  and  boil  it  until  the  skin 
comes  off  easily.    Strain  the  water  in 


which  it  was  boiled.  Wash  the  pot 
clean,  lay  in  the  tongue  with  enough 
of  the  water  to  cover  it.  Add  two 
carrots,  two  onions  and  one  turnip,  all 
cut  fine,  two  ounces  of  salt  pork  cut  in 
dice,  four  sprigs  of  parsley,  two  of 
thyme,  one  of  sweet  basil,  two  bav 
leaves,  three  whole  cloves,  a  little  all- 
spice, salt  and  pepper.  Cover  close 
and  simmer  five  hours.  Half  an  hour 
before  it  is  done  take  out  the  tongue, 
strain  the  gravy,  and  put  both  gravy 
and  tongue  into  a  clean  saucepan  with 
a  tumberful  of  red  wine  and  half  a  bot- 
tle of  stoneless  olives  thoroughly  drain- 
ed. When  done  lay  the  tongue  on  a 
hot  platter.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a 
little  cornstarch  mixed  smooth  in  cold 
water.  Let  it  boil  up  till  sufficiently 
thick,  then  ])our  over  the  tongue  and 
serve  hot. 

Angei,  Cake. — One  and  one-half 
tumblerful  of  granulated  sugar,  one 
tumberful  of  flour,  eleven  eggs,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  mixed 
with  the  flour.  Sift  the  ftour  and  sugar 
separately  four  times.  Beat  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with  a  per- 
forated spoon.  Add  the  sugar  and 
beat  again,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  bit- 
ter almond,  then  mix  in  the  flour  light- 
ly and  quickly,  or  mix  in  the  sugar  with 
the  flour  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  add 
all  at  once  to  the  beaten  egg.  Line 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  a  cake  pan 
with  paper,  not  greased,  pour  in  the 
m  xture  and  bake  about  forty  minutes. 
When  done,  loosen  the  cake  around  the 
edge  and  turn  out  at  once,  and  stand 
on  the  side  to  cool.  Prost  the  top  and 
sides.  To  make  the  frosting,  put  the 
white  of  one  egg  into  a  J^umbler,  turn 
it  out  into  a  bowl,  and  take  the  .same 
measure  of  cold  water,  add  the  water 
to  tiie  unbeaten  white,  and  stir  in  suffi- 
cient powdered  sugar  to  make  it  of  the 
right  consistency;  flavor  with  a  verv 
little  bitter  almond. 
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Patrons  of  Royal  Baking  Powder 

Are  advised  to  write  their  orders  upon 
their  grocer,  specifying  the  fact  that  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is  wanted,  and  no  other. 

Surreptitious  efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  manufacturers  of  inferior  brands  of 
baking  powder  to  induce  clerks  and  car=  . 
riers  to  substitute  their  goods  where  con= 
sumers  are  using  and  desire  the  Royal. 

There  is  no  other  compound  or  mixture  that 
can  take  the  place  of  Royal  Baking  Pow- 
der, or  that  will'  make  cake,  biscuit  and  bread 
so   light,  sweet,  palatable   and  wholesome. 


Examine  the  label,  and  if 
another  brand  has  been 
sent  you  instead  of  the 
ROYAL,  j  send    it  ^  back. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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What  Is  Electricity?  I  SCCdS,    PlantS,  EtC. 

OLIVE  TREES. 

MISSION,  MANZANILLO, 

NEVADILLO,  RUBRA,  COLUMELLA, 

PICHOLINE,  REGALIS  AND  UVARIA. 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

A  ComijK'tc  Assortment  of 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

ROSES,  PALMS,  MAliNOLLXS.  ETC. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Descriptivr  Ciitalotiue  ami  prices  ou  application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Si'i'dsnK'ii  anil  Nurst-rymon. 
419-4',il   Shii8<>iuo.  Stret^t.  Sau  FraiiciMcu,  C'al. 


It  is  often  easier  to  name  llie  sources 
from  which  a  well-l<no\vn  thing  is  de- 
rived, and  the  effects  it  is  capable  of 
producing,  than  to  explain  what  it 
really  is.  Hence  the  difficulties  which 
have  attended  all  attempts  lo  define 
electricity  are  not  without  precedent 
or  parallel.  Faraday,  Franklin,  Max- 
well, Hertz  and  others  have  contributed 
largely  to  our  knowledge  in  this  field, 
and  our  impressions  of  the  sub- 
ject have  undergone  more  or  less 
change;  but  to-day  we  are  apparently 
as  far  as  ever  from  a  distinct,  positive 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of 
this  mysterious  agent.  Professor  Row- 
land discusses  "Modern  Theories  of 
Electricity"  in  Enyiueeriug  Mui/dziiie  in 
an  intelligent,  if  not  satisfactory,  way; 
but  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  offer  us 
negative  and  fresh  problems. 

Recognizing  the  trammels  of  tradi- 
tion, and  realizing  that  he  cannot  offer 
anything  very  tangible  in  the  place  of 
what  he  takes  away,  he  confesses  that 
"  we  cannot  free  ourselves  from  these 
old  theories,  and  exactly  suit  our  words 
to  our  meaning."  At  the  very  outset, 
he  insists  that  "there  is  nothing  more 
certain  to-da\'  than  that  electricity  is 
not  a  fiuid,"  and  pronounces  the  term 
"electric  currents"  "unfortunate." 
And  then  he  shows  that  just  as  New- 
ton required  the  existence  of  an  ether, 
tilling  all  space,  to  account  for  the  force 
of  gravitation,  so  we  must  join  Fara- 
day in  presupposing  that  same  medium 
as  a  means  for  all  the  electric  and  mag- 
netic actions  we  witness.  That  those 
actions  occur«along  what  we  call  "lines 
of  force  "or  "  tubes  of  force  '  has  long 
been  known.  Maxwell's  calculations 
as  to  the  electro-magnetic  nature  of 
light  and  its  transmission  in  waves, 
wonderfully  confirmed  by  the  demon- 
strations of  Hertz,  render  the  ether 
still  more  necessary  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  But  the  question  then 
arises,  how  can  "lines  of  force"  arise 
in  the  ether  ?  What  is  the  ether,  any- 
how ?  Swift  as  light  and  electricity 
are  in  their  movement  through  space, 
their  journey  from  the  sun  to  the  earth 
requires  ap])reciable  time — eight  min- 
utes, at  least;  while  gravitation  acts 
instantaneouslj'.  That  is  an  inexplica- 
ble inconsistency.  Moreover,  the  ethei- 
does  not  retard  the  progress  of  heav- 
enly bodies  moving  through  it,  nor  im- 
pede the  light  rays  from  more  distant 
objects  which  pass  near  to  planets  that 
might  be  supposed  to  attract  it,  in 
layers  denser  than  the  average,  around 
them.  Apparently,  then,  the  ether  is 
without  weight,  and  we  are  forced  to 
conclude:  '  Ether,  then,  is  not  matter, 
but  something  upon  which  many  of  the 
properties  of  matter  depend.  *  »  » 
Where  is  the  genius  who  will  give  us 
an  ether  that  will  reconcile  all  the  phe- 
nomena with  one  another  ?" 


Mother — Juliimy,  on  your  way  home 
from  school,  stop  at  the  store  and  get 
me  a  stick  of  candy  and  a  bar  of  soap. 

Father — What  do  you  want  of  a 
stick  of  candy  ? 

Mother — That's  so  he'll  remember 
the  soap,— New  York  Weekly. 

«iKASM  is,  JilNO. 

Grass  rules.  It  is  the  most  valuable  crop  of 
America.  Worth  more  than  either  corn  or  wheat. 
Lu.xurious  meadows  are  the  farmers'  delight.  A 
positive  way  to  get  them,  and  the  only  one  we 
know,  is  lo  sow  Salter's  Extra  Grass  Sli.\lures. 
Many  of  our  farme.r  readers  praise  them  and  say 
they  get  four  lo  six  tons  of  magnitlcent  hay  per 
acre  from  Salzer's  seeds.  Over  one  hundred  differ- 
ent kinds  of  Grass,  Clover  and  Fodder  Plant  seeds 
are  sold  by  Salzer. 

If  You  Will  Cut  ThiH  Out  and  Send  It 
With  7c.  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  gel  a  sample  of  GraH8 
and  Clover  Mixture  and  their  mammoth  seed 
catalogue  free. 

/Vnnouncement  ! 

FRUIT  GROWERS  AND  NURSERYMEN. 

Having  sold  my  business,  known  as  Napa  Valley 
Nurseries,  I  respectfully  solicit  for  my  successors 
a  continuance  of  the  patronage  with  which  I  have 
been  so  generously  favored  for  the  past  18  vears 
LEONARD  CO.ATES. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERY  CO. 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 
Offers  a  surplus  of  first-class  Fruit  Trees,  of  lead- 
ing varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots 
Small  Fruits,  etc.,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Write  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Address 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERY  CO., 

NAPA,  OA  I,. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggfs,  Butte  Co..  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIT  TREES 

OUR    SF*Edrt  LTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  PaclHc  Coast 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

W  Acknowledged  everywhere  lo  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  troni 
CBle  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.   Address  : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 


BIsars,  Butte  Countv.  Cal. 


ORANGE  TREES 


at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

To  close  out  a  special  lot  of  three  .vear  buds  of  Med.  Sweets  illve-year  roots),  finely 
branched,  4x6  feet,  we  of!er  them  at  Win  ih«'  hundred. 

Write  us  if  vou  want  Med.  Sweets  or  Wash  Navels;  we  can  give  you  lower  prices 
for  good  trees  tlian  any  one. 

Cal.  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  Laurustinus,  Dracaena  Indivisa.  Roses, 

Tuberoses,  Lie,  Etc. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  town  in  Northern  and  Central  California  where  we  arr 
not  represented. 

ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


LDDRE55 

Mks.  E.  M.  Fkaskk,  Propr. 
Fhed  C.  Mii^es,  Manager. 


I  KNKVN,  I'l.At  KK  COINTY.  C.4L. 


Santa  Rosa  PACIFIC  NURSERY. 


FINE  SMALL  FRUITS  a  specialty.  NurS^ri^S. 


CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

Beat  Marki:"t  Bfrry  known:  larg^e.  tirm  aiid  lus- 
cloue.  stands  travel  linoly.  bears  lninien»ely,  and 
haB  two  crops  a  year;  iiO  eenlM  jxt  dozen:  %'A  per  luO. 
Also  Strawberries.  Blackberries.  Goo.seberries.  Cur- 
rants, etc..  of  the  liiiest  Imported  varieties.  Prices 
on  application.   I..  1'.  Me<,'AN"N.  S:iiiln  Cruz,  ChI. 

lOO.OOO 

Mission  and  Nevadillo, 

Three-Year-Old  Stock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  High. 

BOTTOM  I'RK'ES 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSKKY  STOCK     Send  for 
our  BooU  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho\A/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


A  FINE  LARGE  STOCK,  SECOND  TO  NONE. 

All  the  best  varieties  in  stock. 


Petite  on  Peach.  TraRedy,  Clyman,  Burlmnk 
Rob«  Hiid  RovhI  Ann  in  big  surplus  and  very 
cheap.  Address 


R.  W.  BELL, 


SANTA  ROSA 


CALIFORNIA. 


R  O  R    S  /\  L  E  ! 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammotli 

AND  ROIAL  APRICOTS  and  PRUNES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


50,000 


French  and  Robe  de  Sargent 

PRUNE  TREES, 

AT  6  CTS.  K.\«;H.  <»K  W.-.o  J'KK  THOUSAND. 

F.  N.  WOODS. 

Box  AST  SHMtH  Cluru,  Cal. 

E.  J.  Bow/e^m, 

SEED  riERCHANT. 


Befoie  purcbasbing  elsewhere  write  

H.  B.  SMITH  Ventnra.  Ventnr«  Co..  C«l. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL.  Niirvervman.  Oakland.  Cal 


Tf^^f^t:^^^    A    KlNli  A.->SORT.\lis:MT. 
— **__»v^    hesl   varieties,    free  from 

—  AND   pestK  of  any  kind.  Ituiiuk 

C3  I  r\  INJT^S  .Sim. 1111,  liiiiK.  ItoHtraver 
■  ^5  Mild  .>iur<l«eli  (Jherrl«»; 
Black  CHliforiiia  tiifs;  Itlce  Sort  .SIi«U  and 
other  AliiiuiidH;  Aui«rU'an  Sweet  CUestuutH; 
Prteparturleiis  WalnutH.  Hardy  mountain  nrrowu 
Oraugre  Treen.  Our  oranK.-x  have  stood  Zi  dejrreeB 
this  wlrilt  r  wlltioul  Injury,  ixtlhtr  Straw  l>»rry, 
the  best  ijerry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  «  SON,  LInecdu.  I'l»<rer  (^nnnty, 
California. 

400,000  PRUNE,  PLUM,  PEACH, 

CHERRY  AND  PEAR  TREES, 

Four  to  si.\  feel,  tor  sale  at  cut  rates.  No  better 
trees  in  California.  Terms  and  discounts  satis- 
factory. Any  trees  not  perfectly  satisfactory  re- 
turn at  our  expense.  Address 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Calalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices 

Address — 

815.  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Waali. 


You 
Can  Get 

Kerry's  Seeds  nt  your  dealers 
:ts  fresh  iiiul  fertile  u.s  thougl) 
joii  t;ot  them  direct  from  Kerry's 
(l  I'ariu 


t;)ftU'e  and  Greenhouses: 
Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  .stH.,  .san  FrancUcQ. 

Nursery  iit  .Millljrae.  San  Mateo  Co. 

<iKovv.s  v\  ini(i(  T  iKKi<..\ri<>N. 

Prune  au  Myroljolaii.  Kieuch. Oerinau,  liiili.'arl.iu. 

Kobe  lie  S.-irpent.  iMymaii.  Tr.iKiHly.  Ki  lli'nburr. 

St.  Caili.  rlnes  |n  and  Ho  per  100 

.\p|ileH.  leading  aorta  fj,  and  JUt  per  IdD 

Aprl<'otn,  the  best  varietleH  %w  per  luu 

Aiuitmd^,  the  best  Hof  l-sliell  sons.  Pi  and  $lti  p«'i-  lOfj 

Cherries,  nu  Mazzard  tlu  and  il !  lo  r  111) 

PearlieH,  best  free  and  elln?  varieties. |»  i  » lo  per  Itti 

Pears,  Harilett  and  other  sons  HU  and  tt:  ix  r  Wu 

Roses,  two-year-old,  held  trrowii.  newest  .ind 

besi  oiil  varieties  JDe  eaoii.  $ls  !«- r  in 

.Houter.-y  (  ypres-.   Blue  and   Ri-d  liiun.  In 

boxes.  tran!<|ilunled..(l.'Jj  V  lUU.  tlU  to  (I'.'  .'iO  V  IM 
Palm  California.  Japan  and  Australian  Kan  Palm. 
Pho'iilx  iDaie  Pahni.  Draea'n;is.  and  a  larpe  .iHsort- 
nienl  of  evergreen  trees,  deeliUions  trees  and  sliruli- 
bery.  Azali  .ia  Iiidlea  and  Mollis.  CamelU:i».  Klicxlo- 
demlron  Kiielml;iM  .it  low  prlees.   K.  LIIUK.MAN.V. 


ESTAm-l.-<HF.D  l>fr« 


M ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  my********* 
YROBOLAN  JNuRSHRY. 

No  Irrigation. 

GrovA/ers    ot    all    the  L^esadlns 
Varieties  of  F='rult  Trees. 

Correspondence  sollclteil 

JAS.  O'NEILL  &  SON.  Haywards, 

Alameda  County,  Cal. 
TIIK  Kl.\l-;ST  ST<)CK  t»K 

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 
Id  the  Stale,  at  the  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadena,  Gal. 

One  and  two-year-old  Orange  and  Lemon  Tree*, 
the  llnest  and  thriftiest  stock  ever  gn)wn  any- 
where, and  all  the  he.sl  varieties,  also  Pomolo 
(Grape  Fruit ),  and  the  Japanese  Red  Uaiiry  "I'an- 
gerine  Orange;  also  Ihe  tiest  deciiluoiis  trees. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  the  Wonderful 
Everbearing  and  other  tine  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries. Nothing  but  the  best  of  all  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Nuls.  IXju'l  fail  to  write  for  prices  to 
HKWITT  «  •■ORSON.  l'ro'p«.  Paoadena.  Cal. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 


GEO.  U.  KUHZ,  SacramtDlo, 


Mission,  3  years. 
Mission,  2  years.  . 

Manzanillo,  2  years  

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years 
Picholiue,  2  years  . 


.s  toA{e4^ 
.'<  to  4  fe«t. 
2  to  3  feet 
.4  to«  feet. 
2  to  3  foot. 


rlRRYistosI  Olive  Trees! 


known  and  iiiiinted  every- 


Walnut  Grove 


OSCrtR  K.1NOTT, 


where,  and  iirfi  ftl\vav> 


the 


l>rsl.    Ft'rry'H  Seed  Aittinal 
lor  1S9.-.  tells  Jill  ui. 
thciri,  —  Free. 
>.  M.  Terry  &  Co. 
Detrolt.Mlch. 


.California. 


OLIVE  NUR5ERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
C.  P.  LOOP  6l  son  Pomona,  C«J. 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  .\M>  OKCII.AKUs, 

Lciilslaiia.  Mo.,  for  li-ee  suiniiie  copy  telllus:  about  11. 
A  practical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper.  ))ubllslied  by 
Stark  Bros.,  40f  a  vear;  clrculaliou.  4li0,U00  copies. 
The  "  Cream  of  the  Cream  ■■— drives  the  busy  Fruit 
Grower  or  Fanner,  who  h;isn't  the  time  or  the  money 
to  buy  and  read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  ia  b«a't 
from  them  »U,  what  be  want*  to  iuiovr. 


FOR  SAI.K  AT   HKUKOCK   PRICKS.  .  We 
again  in  the  market  with  clean,  healthy  stock, 
grown  entirely  without  Irrigation. 

WILLIAM  SICKERT, 

CANADA  NI'RSKRY.     HKDWOOl)  CITY,  f  .AL 

OU\/e  Tree^s 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Ullve  Culture,  ad 
dress 

JOHN  S.  CALKIN5, 

Poniouit,  L.US  AiiKeles  Co.,  Cal. 
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"THE  CALIFORNIA"  Ma,„.oth  n 


ew 


Violet 


FLORAL  WONDER  OF  THE  CENTURY 


Actual  s\2^ 


Blooms  cover  a  Silver  Dollar.      Stems  12  to  14  inches  long.      Color— clear  Violet-Purple. 

We  gave  the  Violet  its  glorious  name-"  THE  CALIFORNIA."  We  alone  have  supplied  the  market  with  its  blooms 

And  we  now  offer  the  PLANTS  for  sale. 

PRICES-One,  20  cents;  Six,  85  cents;  Dozen,  $1.50;  Hundred,  87. 50 

Plants  vigorous  and  entirely  free  from  Disease.  Our  new  handsomely  illustrated  General  Catalogue  for  1895,  now  ready,  and  mailed  free. 

SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  COMPANY.  427-9  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 


MAMMOTH  NEW  VIOLET. 
The  California. 

«»iir  (irand  VIOLET  COLLECTION  mailed  ti)  any  address  for  Sl.OO. 

 Consisting  of  

Plants  of  the  New  CALIFORNIA  VIOLET.  2  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  assorted. 
^  ROSES,  four  varieties.  i  HELIOTROPE. 

!  CARNATIONS,  assorted.  l  FUCHSIA. 

All  young  well-rooted  plants. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees  Mailed  Free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

11-415  SANSOME  STKEET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIF^ORINI/\. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

Hr      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
PRNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES 
CITRUS^  TREES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


jEO.  c.  roedinq, 


MANAGER 


General  Nursery  Stock. 

 SEIMD    FOR  F'RICES.  

***CALIFORNIA  RED  PLUM.*** 

This  is  a  new  plum  originated  in  Sutter  county,  where  It  has  fruited  for  the  past  six  years,  and  ripens 
e  last  of  June.  I  am  the  only  propagator  of  this  new  fruit  and  have  no  hesltane.v  in  recommending  this 
ew  plum  for  general  planting,  having  over  1000  trees  iilsuted.  Bead  the  following  letter  from  the  largest 
lum  grower  and  shipper  in  the  State- 

WlNTEKS,  Cal.,  Oct.  18,  1894. 
Mh.  . I.  T.  BoGtiE,  Tudor.  Cal.—"  I  consider  the  California  Red  Plum  the  leading  plum  in  the  State.  It 
ertainly  is  one  ef  the  best  shippers  I  have.  It  is  very  prolltic,  a  fine  grower,  and  has  the  qualities  that  go 
I  make  tip  a  fine  fruR  for  Eastern  shipment.  It  is  extra  large,  has  a  beautiful  color  when  nearly  hard, 
id  will  last  from  ten  to  twenty  days  after  picking.  It  Is  earlier  than  the  Peach  Plum  and  fully  as  large, 
hangs  well  on  the  tree  after  the,v  will  do  to  pick,  and  still  remain  firm  and  in  good  condition  to  ship.  I 
insider  it  one  of  the  best  plums  on  the  Coast.  When  It  first  begins  to  ripen  it  has  a  red  cheek,  but  as  It 
pens  It  becomes  a  dam  purple.  I  cannot  speak  In  too  hlgli  terms  of  the  California  Red  Plum  as  a  shipper." 

G.  W.  THISSBLL,  Sk. 
Sacramento,  Sept.  5,  1894. 

Mk.  .1.  T,  BOGL'E.  Tudor.  Cal.—"  In  answer  to  your  iuaniry  regarding  the  California  Red  Plum,  we  wish 
state  that  from  experience  we  have  had  with  this  Plum  In  the  Eastern  markets,  the  net  results  show 
lat  It  Is  a  ver.v  valuable  Plum  and  we  take  pleasure  In  reconimendlng  same,  believing  that  it  is  one  of 
le  best  shipping  and  selling  Plums  that  has  ever  been  discovered  for  California  shippers,"    Yours  truly, 
PORTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  per  Nate  R.  Salsibury,  Vlce-Pres. 


J/\yV\ES    X.  BOGUE, 


'ormerly  at  Marysville. 


TUDOR,  SUTTER  COUNTY,  CAL. 


INCORPORATED  1884, 


.500  ACRES. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


INII-ES,  C«LII=ORINIrt. 


NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

^ruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


Write  us  for  pew  Cjitiilogueii  and  Estimates.    Prices  to  sni;  H)p  Urppu. 

OHN  ROCK,    :     ;     ;     ;     :     :     :  nanager, 


CENTRAL 


ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


NURSERY 


GOOD,  THRIFTY  STOCK,  FREE  FROM  ROOT 
KWOT  AND  INSECT  PESTS. 


COMPANY. 


M.  VAN  QELDER,  PROPRIETOR. 

(Successor  to  Van  Gelder  &  Wylie.) 
Write  for  prices  on  large  and  small  orders.  mmmtt^  ni — n  .m.  I~  O  CrtL. 


FOUNDED  ise.  =; . 


S5  ACRES. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS,  ORNAMENTAL    AND   SHADE   TREES,    SHALL    FRUITS,  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  offering  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  the  finest  berries  ever  produced. 
None  can  equal  it.   First  introduced  and  offered  for  sale  at  this  nursery. 


Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plate  and  circular. 

JAflES  WATERS, 


WATSONVILLE 


CALIFORNIA. 


:  ESTABLISHED  1853. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
LwWfV  IkVIII     fore  purcliasing  your  Trees  or 


Nursery. 


Anytliing:  in  tlie  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healtliy  Stocli  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


StOCktori^^^^^^^^:::::::^:::^:::;;:::^::::::::;     :::  C 

 ^-f -f -f  ESTABLISHED  1863.  -f -f -f ^^^N^v.~NyN^^*^vs^^^■s/^^^,^ 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

INURSERYm/\IN   /AIND  SEEDS/YVMIN. 

AQENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Large  and  Complete  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

^^^^^^^^^'^^^^  S£3]e::ids  ! 

GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0.  Box  2059).  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.'illliLiu 


HURRAH,  FARMERS!  SHOUT  FOR  JOY 


-PECIAUTY: — All  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "  True  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc. 


Fine  luxurlniit  pnitturi  i,  uiid  rli'h  nieiidowB.  prodiiclne  Ircmi'iKlour,  hoy  yIeMs 
(4  to  <•>  loii"  l>ir  ucrtM,  nre  now  mude  ponxlblu  on  cvir.v  "oil.  In  i'\cr.v  clime,  by 
eowlnn  our  ICxCrn  iJruBf.  nnd  Clover  Mixtures  You  won't  need  to  wait  a  lifetime 
for  a  irood  start  of  cru"".  for  we  linve  Brn>.«ci.,  wlileli,  II  sown  In  April,  will  pro- 
duec  n  ron>liie  eron  In  July.  I'nmphlet  on  OrBM  Culture,  ete.,  8  eentu  pontnee. 
Salzer's  Extra  Mlxture«enn  be  obtained  onl.v  from  ua,  nlthouch  lots  ofseedamen 
arecupyina  our  dc.erlptlon,  cle.,  but  tliey  haven't  our  live  seeds. 

S.100  FOR  A  NEW  OAT  NAME. 
That  Is  what  we  pay  for  u  suitable  name  to  our  new  Oats,  yIeldlnB,  wllh  500 
formers.  a"<>  bushel"  per  uere.    It  Is  wonderful !       „  ,.  , 

We  ore  Binouit  the  laritest  urowersoflurm  seeds  In  the  world,  and  enrr.v  ereat 
•toeks  of  Wheat.  Itarley.  Peas,  Corn,  Oats,  I'olatoes.  ete.    Potatoes  at  $8.60  per 
bbl  nnd  up,  yl",ldlnit.  as  the  ''Uural  New  Yorker"  says,  7-i»  bushels  per  acre. 
1  000  000  1!«»SH8,  I'lants  and  Small  Fruits,  Strawberries,  Apples,  etc. 

EARLIE.ST  VEGETABLES  IN  THE  WORLD, 
gnlendld  sorts,  flneyleld..   Onion  Seed  only  #  I  per  lb.   8S  pkes  Earliest  Vc«c- 
tables   »1.  postpaid.    10  pkics.  Flower  Seeds,  ){6c.    F.verythlne  nt  hard-tlincs 
dtWs     Wholesale  Market  Hardener's  1,1st,  ae.    Our  Seed  Book.  144  pnites.  nnd 
sample  Meadow  tirass  Mixture,  Te.    Seed  Uook  and  sample  nks.  14.0uy  Kudlsh 


6c.  Seed  Book  alone, 


'  for  6e.  postueo.  Try  the  Oreat  in  ant  Spurrj. 


ZERSEEDC 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 

—The  coast  steamship  war  makes  *4  the 
present  possible  passage  prii-c  from  this  city 
to  Seattle. 

—The  Chinese  Six  Companies  are  gettiup 
Chinese  on  the  coast  to  draw  their  money  and 
ship  it  to  China. 

—A  tri-weeklv  line  of  steamers  between 
Oakland  and  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
river  jwts  is  projected. 

—The  Southern  I'acitic  Company  has  con- 
tracted for  TCK)  vi.tilated  fruit  cars  for  use 
next  season.  Thoy  will  not  require  the  u.se  of 
ice. 

—A  syndicate  of  capitalists  is  reporteil  to 
have  offered  the  Government  *:«..HKl,lM«)  for 
its  entire  claim  against  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Redo  &  Co.  are  reixjrted  about  to  put  on  a 
line  of  freight  steamers  between  Mexican  and 
South  American  iwts  in  opposition  to  the 
Pacitic  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

—There  are  now  in  Califoniia  «rr>.00l»  tons  of 
wheat  The  loss  to  the  State  by  the  depreci- 
ation in  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  last  three 
years  aggregates  *:>-J,5(M),(KH). 

—Grain  freights  out  of  San  Francisco  are 
.luoted  at  21  shillings.  There  are  now  >*ii,7H, 
tons  of  disengaged  bottoms  in  iwrt.  as  against 
43,!)3M  tons  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

-  The  Northern  Pacitic  receiver's  rejxjrt  for 
November  shows  balance  for  October,  -i!l,:!7S,- 
'.tir;  receipts.  *;!,s'.»>.:iSS ;  disbursements,  ^-J,- 
i«0,":)r7:  balance  to  December,  .■«  1,7:^5, 7 tiO. 

—Active  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a 
steamship  lino  between  Portland  and  the 
Orient,  to  be  operated  in  <:onnection  with  the 

0.  R.  and  N.  Company  and  the  Great  North- 
ern railroad. 

—The  MeiulociBo  Lumber  Co.  have  cut  the 
wages  of  their  employes  twenty  per  cent. 
This,  thev  claim,  puts  the  wages  they  pay 
equal  to  "the  rate  paid  during  ".M  by  other 
companies. 

-The  ice  cidi)  in  tlie  Truckee  river,  repre- 
senting a  present  invested  capital  of  *«(K),000, 
is  now  being  "harvested."  It  is  Truckee's 
only  winter  industry  and  gives  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  men. 

—On  the  Mexican  international  railway 
construction  has  commenced  on  the  branch 
from  Monclova  west  to  the  mining  town  of 
Sierra  Mojada,  about  UK)  miles.  The  line  was 
partiallv  graded  in  181f.i.  Work  has  also  been 
commenced  on  the  branch  from  Riata  south- 
cast  to  Monterey,  tiO  miles. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Escondido 
irrigation  svstem  to  date  has  been  *1 30,40^.10. 
The  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  bonds  have 
been  *151, 07(1,  leaving  a  balance  of  *14,()<51.iK) 
on  hand.  There  is  *7«,440  due  on  bonds,  and 
this,  with  the  amount  on  hand,  leaves  *91,- 
101. ;k)  as  the  sum  available  for  completion  of 
the  system. 

—There  are  sixty-six  liot  springs  in  Nevada 
and  a  belt  of  hot  water  underneath  the  State, 
which,  if  tapped  by  artesian  wells,  would 
pmvc  of  great  commercial  benefit  to  the 
State.  Past  legislatures  have  attempted  to 
foster  the  enterprise  by  paying  bounties  to 
successful  artesian  well  sinking,  but  they 
were  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  good. 

—The  Californian  Water  Works  and  Irri- 
gation Co.,  Lt'd.,  is  an  English  corporation 
operating  in  Inyo  Co.  About  eight  miles  of 
canal  are  now  under  active  construction,  of 
which  several  miles  are  completed.  The 
total  length  of  canal  will  be  eighty-three 
miles,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  irrigate 
:«'i,(X)0  acres  of  land.  It  is  exi>ected  that 
eighteen  miles  of  the  canal  will  be  finished 
by  next  spring. 

—The  scheme  to  tap  and  partially  drain 
Goose  lake,  which  is  situated  in  this  State 
and  in  Oregon  has  .several  times  been  agi- 
tated and  met  by  strong  opposition.  Now  it 
I'omes  up  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Geary,  granting  the  right  of 
wav  to  construct  a  canal  from  the  lower  end 
of  "the  lake,  in  a  southeasterly  and  south- 
westerly direction  to  Upper  Pitt  river,  for 
irrigation  and  other  purposes. 

The  coast  line  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  has 
reached  a  point  on  the  coast.  The  track  has 
reached  Pismo  beach  at  the  townsite  of 
Grover— the  first  place  south  of  San  Franci.sco 
where  the  road  actually  comes  down  to  the 
ocean  front.  The  work  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward without  dela.v  under  the  present  con- 
tract, and  through  connection  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  will  be  made  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

-  The  Colorado  River  Irrigation  Co.  has  a 
mammoth  scheme  to  reclaim  an  arid  region  of 

1,  (ioo.()(K)  acres  in  southern  California  and 
.Mio.ooil  acres  in  Baja  Cal  fornia,  reaching 
from  Indio,  San  Bernardino  Co.,  to  the  Gulf. 
11  is  pi-oposed  to  begin  work  on  the  main  canal 
next  week.  It  will  be  'IM  miles  long,  and  for 
the  first  twelve  miles  will  be  l.Vi  feet  wide, 
carrying  ten  feet  of  water.  The  initial  point 
is  "Pot  Holes,"  about  ten  miles  from  Yuma. 
The  water  to  be  used  is  from  the  Colorado 
river. 

-  The  two  largest  locomotives  in  America 
go  into  the  service  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  on  the  mountain  division  next  week.  The 
weight  of  each  engine  without  the  tender  is 
169,000  ix)unds:  the  total  weight,  ready  for 
.service,  is  •i")0,000  pounds.  The  dri'ving 
wheels,  of  which  there  are  four  pairs,  are 
fifty-one  inches  in  diameter.  The  boilers  are 
seventy-two  inches  in  diameter,  the  steam 
cylinders  twenty-two  inches,  with  a  twenty- 
six-inch  stroke.  The  locomotives  exceed  in 
size  and  strength  the  "de  capods"  used  on 
the  "  switcliback  '"  division  of  the  N-  P.  R.  R. 
some  years  ago,  and  will  be  used  in  the  Te- 
hachapi  and  Sierra  Nevadas. 

During  the  season  of  '94  the  Cutting  Fruit 
Packing  Co.  of  Colton,  Cal.,  bought  of  the 
fruit  growers '^,955,553  pounds  of  groen  fr«il> 


for  which  thev  paid  out  *25,llti.74,  or  an  aver- 
age of  nearlv  $20  per  ton.  For  labor  in  hand- 
ling this  fruit  they  paid  out  ?:19,:{:{5.20,  most 
of  which  was  kept  right  at  home  and  was  dis- 
tributed where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 
The  comiKiny  [lacked  for  the  season  1,0S3,(HK) 
cans  of  fruit  and  their  shipments  for  the  sea- 
son up  to  date  arc  ISl  carloads  of  dried  and 
canned  fruits. 


/C>aORSEBWNKEB 
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ARB  THB  STRONGEST. 
Made  In  U30  Hcrles. 
For  either  road  or  stable  ase. 
*  All  Bbapes,  Blzee  and  qiuUltles. 

Wm.  Ayrf-s  a  Sons,  Phiuda. 


WOP  CALIPORNIA.V^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

I.NCOUFOItATItll  Acitll,.  187<J 


Bewiirt-  of  OiiitmeiitH  for  Catwrrli  that  <«>ii- 
talii  Mercury. 

As  uiercurv  will  sun-ly  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  corapU'tely  derau'gc  the  whole  system  when 
enterinj?  il  through  the  mucous  surface.  Such 
articles  should  never  br  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  thi'  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  t(i  the  good  you  can  possibly 
derive  fmm  them.  Hall's  (,'atarrh  Cure,  nuinu- 
factured  liy  F.  .1.  Cheney  v«c  Co  .  Toledo. O  .  contains 
no  niercurv.aud  is  taken  internally,  actingdirectly 
upon  the  ijlixxl  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
In  buying  Hall  s  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  Ihe 
j^enuine.  It  is  talsen  iuternally,  and  nuide  in  To- 
ledo. Ohio,  by  F.  J.  C;heney  &  Co.  Testimouial.> 
free.    *af"Soid  by  UruKgists:  pri<-e.  T.V'.  per  bottle. 


YAPORIZB( 


The  Spokane  I'lnimiilr  says  that  the  coun- 
try extending  from  Sixikane  to  the  Sound  has 
been  hard  hit  by  the  dull  times.  At  Siwkane 
foimer  millionaires  are  penniless,  with 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  said  of  one  man,  who 
owned  a  brick  bloi-k,  that  he  is  now  glad  to 
get  the  janitorship  of  ttie  building  he  for- 
merly owned.  Another  man,  who  had  a 
salary  of  -S'lOO  \>eY  month  and  owned  a  vast 
deal  of  property,  is  without  a  cent  and  keeps 
himself  employed  by  keeping  books,  without 
pa.v.  One  informant  said  that  one  man  was 
esjx-'cially  happy  because  he  owed  only  s.'itMMI. 


Destroy  the  Gophers  ! 

You  may  now  grow  altallu  ou  the  uplands  and 
save  giirden.  trees  and  tliiwers. 
Friei-  f-J.  Sold  by  Ihe  trade  or  by  iiiainifacturer  of 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE, 

rtali  and  .MamedJi  Sts..  San  KraiK'iita  o. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


The  "Acnn-"  Harrow. 


No  end  of  inventive  genius  has  been  expended  on 
harrow  improvements,  but  to  the  inventor  of  the 
"Acme''  Pulverizing  Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and 
Leveller,  is  due  the  credit  of  produciujf  the  one 
perfect  all-around  implement.  The  "Acme"  in 
one  operation  cuts,  crushes,  lif's.  turns,  smooths 
and  levels— not  only  preparing  a  perfect  seed  bed. 
but  covering  the  seed,  even  l)elter  than  a  drill.  It 
is  made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron, 
any  is  practically  indestructible.  The  manufac- 
turer. Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.,  and  Chi- 
cago. III.,  claims  that  this  is  the  only  harrow  ou 
earth  that  will  cultivate  or  work  the  entire  surface 
of  the  ground  between  the  coulters.  He  has  pub- 
lished a  book  fully  describing  the  "Acme"  and 
containing  an  article.  "Why  the  Hurrow  is  a  more 
important  implement  than  the  plow,  etc.,  "  by 
Henry  Stewart,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 


Capital  Paid  Up  «1. 000,000 

Kenerve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProHta,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  StockholderH   832,000 

—  omcKKs  

A.  D.  LOGAN  PrcBldenl. 

I.  C.  STEF.LK  Vlce-Presldeiu. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  Mcmullen  .secretary. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Golrl  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  \»M.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Maujiger. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  :i.  lS,s:i.    PalenO-d  April  IT, 


1     We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used  | 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.   Kngine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 

:  when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  HARCJAIN. 
Indicated  power.  SOhorse:  Cylinders.  Kx8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide:  weight,  less  than  ID  tons. 

I  Price  when  new.  $4.t00. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

'      16  uud  18  Drumm  Street.  8aii  FraiiciHco. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil  is  made  to  cure 

RHEUMATIS 


We  manufacture  the  celebrated  Asplnwall  Potato  Planter,  Aspinwull  Potato  Cutter, 
Asplnwall  Paris  Green  Sprinkler,  etc.  Kvcry  machine  warranted.  These  machines 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  rai-^ing  potatoes.   Send  for  Free  Illustraled  C'alalosiie. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

HOOKEK  Si  CO.,  Agents,  16  and  18  Drumm  Street,  San  Franclsro,  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


Mannfactared  by  <,;.  LIS.SENDKN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  IhlH 
Scraper  anil  the  man.v  varieties  of  work  of  which  il 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches.  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Ruad  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  implement  will  lake  up  and  carr.v  lis  Inail  (o 
an.v  desireil  cUstanc*'.  Il  will  distribtite  the  dirl 
evenl.v  or  deposit  its  load  in  bnik  :ih  deKinnl.  It 
will  do  Ihe  work  of  Scrap«r.  Gr.iiler.  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrai>er8  are  in  u»<"  In  all  parts 
of  the  count  r.v. 

^"Thls  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  niann- 
facture*l  in  the  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel.  fonr-hnrHe  W-IO;  Steel,  two-horse, 
•31.   AddrcHH  all  ordiTH  lo 

G.  LISSEHBEH,  STOCKTOH,  CAL. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


_  WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATKNTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIKST  PHIZK— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid- Winter  Internationol 

Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. , 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /via n ufaot u re r  of  Patent  Tule  Cowers. 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


 MANUFACTDKEHS  OF  


&  CO., 


FOR     TCJW/M    \A/rtTER  VA/ORK-S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coaling  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Aspbaltum. 


\A/ofc>er  Gas  Sc  Gasoline  Engines. 

Simplest  and  most  ecf)nomical  eDgin<'s  on  cartli. 

FULLY   GUARANTEED.  ' 
Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  (iuaraulced 
cost  of  running.  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 


.\GENTS, 


42  *  44  Fremont  Street 


5an  Francl.ico,  Cal. 


Ol  B  U.  S.   AND    FoKKKiX   P.\TE.NT  AoEVCTl 

presents  many  and  important  advanta^res  as  t 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  rea.son  o 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  conimunit.v, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reimrts, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1S73. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ej-  &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  ytfiiing  and  Scientific 
Prens.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  pi-otection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  CkJfcst  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  tnnat  rrlinltle  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 
Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 
220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GSO.  B.  STROIIG,  Manafirer. 


February  23,  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  Feb.  20,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  25@3  35  V  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
t3  25;  Superfine,  $2  in(a>2  4U  'f.  bbl. 

WHEAT— Offerings  are  not  large,  while  the  de- 
mand is  moderate.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
willing  buyers  at  a  range  of  glU'CwW^c  Tf>  ctl  for 
good  to  choice  shipping  grades,  and  possibly  839ic 
would  be  paid  tor  something  of  fancy  character 
Milling  descriptions  are  not  strong,  and  all  wants 
are  satislied  at  86'.,i(".noc  Tj*  ctl.  Walla  Walla 
Wheat  is  auotable  at  75@77'/jC  tor  fair  average 
iiuality,  7H%(nm^c  tor  bluestem  and  70@72i4c  for 
damp. 

BARLEY— The  tone  of  the  market  is  of  soft 
character,  with  trade  slow  and  unsatisfactory. 
Local  wants  are  small  and  there  is  next  to  nothing 
doing  in  the  shipping  wa.y.  Dulluoss  and  care  are 
10  be  expected  under  such  circumstances.  We 
iiuote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  T2Y2®'i3%c\  choice,  75c; 
Brewing,  8.i@90c  H  ctl. 

OATS— No  heavy  supplies  are  coming  forward, 
but  there  are  slocks  on  hand  more  than  ample  to 
meet  the  current  demand,  which  is  neither  brisk 
nor  general.  Prices  are  kept  in  position  simply 
because  there  is  no  selling  pressure,  and  also  be- 
cause much  stock  is  concentrated  in  strong  hands. 
We  quote  consignments  as  follows :  Milling,  $1  02H 
(nil  15;    Surprise,   $1  05@1  15;    fancy    feed,  $1® 

1  05;  good  to  choice,  fl5c@$l;  fair  to  good,  90@fl5c; 
poor  to  fair,  82i4(S87i.2c;  Black,  $1  15@1  30;  Red, 
$1  05@$1  I7i4;  Gray,  96H@97y2C  ^  ctl. 

CORN— Light  shipments  were  made  on  the 
Panama  steamer  which  sailed  yesterday.  We 
quote:  Large  Yellow,  $1  20(a;l  22'/2 ;  small  Yellow, 
*1  25@1  27y2;  While,  $1  20((i  1  22',4  1*  ctl. 

RYE— Quotable  at  85(si90c  ^»  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  80(3)850  *  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $26  50@37  1*  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $26  to  $26  50 

ton;  tine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  and  small 
packages,  3(rt  3Hc  B). 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  1?  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  m  IP 
ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18®19  ton. 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $12®  13  Ul  TP  ton. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable    at  $17@18 
ton. 

VARIOUS  —  We  quote:  Rye  Flour,  S'/jc; 
Rye  Meal,  3c;  Graham  Flour,  3c;  Oatmeal,  4i^®5c; 
Oat  Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  3!4c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  i]4('(A%c  f,  lb. 

HAY— A  car  of  fancy  Wheat  occasionally  sells 
at  $12  ¥  ton.  The  market,  as  a  rule,  shows  easy 
feeling,  receipts  being  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  ton  less  than  rope- 
bound  Hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale  city 
prices  for  rope-bound  Hay:  Wheat,  $9@I1  50; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $8  50@ll;Oat,  $9® II;  Alfalfa, 
$8®10;  Barley,  $8®10;  Clover,  $9@1();  compressed, 
$8  50@11;  Stock,  $8@9  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at70@80c  ■f,  bale. 

FEED — Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-lb 
bags,  $11  50. 

BEANS— Colored  kinds  are  still  neglected  and 
weak,  while  Whites  are  receiving  some  little  more 
attention  and  show  steadier  tone,  without  any 
positive  change  tor  the  better  in  prices.  We  quote 
as  follows:  Bayos,$l  75@1  90;  Butter,$l  75@180for 
small  and  $2®  2  25  for  large;  Pink,  $1  10®1  35; 
Red,  $1  60®1  65;  Lima,  $4  10@4  25;  Pea,  $2  25® 

2  50;  Small  White,  $2  25®2  55;  Large  White,  $2  10 
@$2  30;  Blackeye,  $2  75@3;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@3; 
Horse,  $1  60@1  70  *  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  50®1  60; 
Niles,  $1  20@1  40  f.  ctl. 

SEEDS— Mustard  not  in  demand.  Some  little 
inquiry  prevails  for  Alfalfa,  supplies  of  which  are 
not  large.  We  quote  as  follows :  Mustard,  Brown, 
$1  50@1  75;  Yellow,  $2@2  37'/2 ;  Triesie,$l  75@220; 
Canary,  3®4c;  Hemp,  33i@.4Mc;  Rape,  l%@2Hc; 
Timothy,  5i/2@6'/2c;  Alfalfa,  8®8'/4c  iS  ft;  Flax, 
$2  25@2  50  T?  ctl. 

POTATOES— The  market  is  well  stocked  with 
old  varieties,  but  there  is  good  demand  for  choice 
stock  and  full  rates  are  obtained  for  such  an 
article.  We  quote  as  follows:  New  Potatoes, 
l'/i®2c  ¥  It);  Early  Rose,  4,5®H<lc;  River  Reds, 
20@30c;  Burbanks,  30@45c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  40® 
90c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75c@$l ;  Sweets,  50c@$l 
for  Rivers  and  $1  25@1  75  TP  ctl  for  choice  stock. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  80c®$l  10  ctl.  for  desir- 
able otierings.   Cut  Onions  sell  lower. 

VARIOUS— Cucumbers  are  cheaper.  Chile  pep- 
pers continue  low  in  price,  being  plentiful.  Re- 
ceipts yesterday  included  27  bxs  Asparagus, 
10  bxs  Rhubarb  and  3  sks  Green  Peas.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Hothouse  Cucumbers,  50c 
("$l  dozen;  Asparagus,  I5@25c  lb. ;  Rhu- 
barb, $1  75® 2  V.  box;  String  Beans,  lO&MY^c  ^  ft; 
(ireen  Peas,  5<o9c  ip  lb;  Green  Peppers,  2®4c  ^ 
ft;  Turnips,  50c  f,  ctl;  Beets,  «>(«!75c  sack; 
Carrots,  3n@50c;  Cabbage,  30®40c  ^  ctl;  Garlic, 
3@3'^c  ft;  Cauliflower,  30®40c^  dozen;  Dried 
Peppers,  l2'/2@15c  *  ft;  Dried  Okra,  12!/2C  *  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— There  is  fair  demand  for 
Apples,  but  offerings  are  large  enough  for  all  de- 
mands and  prices  show  no  marked  change.  We 
quote:  Apples,  40c(«$l  per  box,  with  $1  25  for  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Arrivals  of  Oranges  have  not 
been  particularly  heavy,  though  sufficient  to  meet 
all  wants,  trade  not  being  brisk.  Auction  sales 
continue  to  be  held  regularly  three  times  a  week. 
We  quote:  California  Navels,  $1  50® 2  50;  Seed- 
lings. 9l)c@l  50  ^  box;  Mexican  I.,imcs,  $5  5(l@6; 
California  Limes,  in  small  l)nxes,  50fn'75c  box; 
Lemons,  Sicily,  $3fa3  5(l:  (lalifornia  Lemons, 
75cfa41  25  for  common  and  $1  50®2  5(1  for  good  to 
choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— There  is  more  or  less  inquiry, 
but  it  is  not  of  very  pronounced  character. 
Peaches  seem  to  be  more  in  favor  at  the  moment 
than  anything  else. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent  car- 
load lots,  small  parcels  occasionally  selling  at 
slightly  lower  rates: 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  8!^c ;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7'/4c;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6'/ic;  prime.  6c. 

Apple.s— Evaporated,  5'/2rol7c;  sun-dried,  4®5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6'ic;  standard, 
53ic;  prime,  5V4c;  peeled,  in  boxes.  I2(a»i:<c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves,  5'/ic ;  quarters, 4'/4c ;  choice, 
iHc:  standard,  .S'/ic;  prime,  3o. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;unpitted,  Ii^®2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4H®43^o. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6!4c;  standard, 
6c;  prime.  5V4c. 

Figs— White,  choice,  5@5J<(c;  Black,  choice,  IH 
@2c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  sclliog  at  Hu 
lb.  higUer)  I  4'Prpwn,  loose,  4c;  S-crown,  >t%c\  2- 
crowQ,  8c;  see41f?ss  Sultanas,  3o;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2o  ll)  ft;  8-orown  Loudon  Layers,  II  85 
ybox(ni^  U)  boxes;  clusferi  t)       pehes^  p^i^ff- 


ters,  $2;  Imperial  clusters,  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1  15; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 
Dried  Grapes— IHc  1*  ft. 

NUTS— Market  quiet.  No  changes  of  conse- 
quence. We  quote:  Chestnuts,  7®8c;  Walnuts, 
5@7c  tor  hard  shell,  7®flc  for  soft  shell  and 
7@9c  for  paper  shell;  California  Almonds,  .5(Si7!4c 
for  soft  shell,  3®4c  tor  hard  shell  and  8@9c 
tor  paper  shell;  Peanuts,  4@6c:  Hickory  Nuts. 
5@6c;  Filberts,  8@9c;  Pecans,  6o  for  rough  and 
8c  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  7®7V4o  ipft;  Cocoa- 
nuts,  $5®  5  50  '#  100. 

HONf^Y— Trade  is  rather  slow.  Prices  are  un- 
disturbed. We  quote:  Comb,  10®12c;  water  white 
extracted,  7c;  light  amber  extracted,  5!4@6c; 
dark  amber,  5@5'/2C  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— There  is  more  or  less  surplus  stock 
on  the  market,  tor  which  there  is  no  outlet,  and 
prices  are  very  weak  in  consequence.  We  quote : 
Creamery — Fancy,  18@19c;  seconds,  17®  18c;  imita- 
tion. 15®I6c.  Dairy- Fancy,  14H®15c;  good  to 
choice,  12i4®14c;  fair,  10®12c;  store  lots,  H@9c. 

CHEESE— Stationary  in  price,  though  lower 
figures  are  not  unlikely  in  the  near  future.  We 
quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  8®9c;  fair  to  good,  6@7c; 
Eastern. ordinary  to  fine.  ll@14c  ft. 

EGGS — Buyers  have  every  advantage  just  now. 
Supplies  are"  coming  in  freely,  and  prices  have 
been  steadily  diopping  until  a  pretty  low  basis 
is  now  reached,  while  it  is  doubtful  if  bottom  fig- 
ures have  yet  been  touched.  We  quote:  California 
Ranch,  16;i®17i/2C;  store  lots,  I5(fi'15'/^c  'f.  dozen. 

POULTRY— No  demand  for  Turkeys,  either  live 
or  dressed.  Choice  young  Roosters,  Fryers  and 
large  Broilers  are  about  the  only  kinds  that  sell 
well  ,iust  now.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys— Gob- 
blers, 8(n9c;  Hens,  8@9c  ^  ft;  dressed  Turkeys, 
10@Ilc  ^  lb;  Roosters,  $3®3  50  for  old,  and  $e®7 
for  young;  Broilers,  $3@4  for  small  and  $4  50@5 
for  large;  Fryers,  $5®6;  Hens,  $3  50@4  50;  Ducks, 
$5@6;  Geese.  $1  50®1  75  *  pair ;  Pigeons,  $1  50®1  75 
for  old  and  $2@2  25  ^  dozen  for  young. 

GAME— The  season  is  nearly  over.  Receipts 
are  none  too  large  for  the  demand  and  prices  hold 
up  fairly  well.  We  quote:  Robins,  50c;  Quail, 
$1  !iO®l  75;Canvasback,$2  50®3;  Mallard, $3®3  50; 
Sprig,  $1  75;  Teal,  $1  5f)@l  75;  Widgeon,  $1  50; 
small  Ducks,  75c®$l ;  English  Snipe,  $2  50® 3; 
common  Snipe.  $1  25®1  50;  Brant,  $1  25(ail  50;  Gray 
Geese,  $2fri  2  50;  White  Geese,  $1@1  25;  Rabbits, 
$1®  1  50;  Hare,  75c@$l  per  dozen. 

CURED  MEATS— We  quote:  Eastern  Sugar- 
cured  Hams,  10H®Ilc  V  ft;  California  Hams, 
9!4@10c;  Bacon,  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar- 
cured,  13c;  medium,  8i4@9c;  do,  light,  9®  10c;  extra 
light,  ll®12c  IB  ft;  Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls, 
$17  50®18  50;  halt  bbls,  $8  50(a9  50;  Pig  Pork,  bbls, 
$20@21;  hf  bbls,$10®  ll;  Pigs' Feet,  hf  bbls,  $4  .50; 
dry  salted  Pork,  814(5 9c  ^  lb;  Beef,  mess,  bbls, 
$7@7  50;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8(5' 8  .50;  do,  family, 
$10;  extra,  do,  $10  50®  11  f,  bbl;  do,  smoked, 
9@10c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $7. 

LARD— We  quote  as  follows:  Eastern  Lard, 
compound,  tierces,  6H®6?ic;  do,  prime,  steam, 
8Hc;  Eastern,  pure,  10-ft  pails,  9Hc;  5-ft  pails, 
95bC;  3-ft  pails,  9^^c;  California,  10-ft  tins,  7H'a  8c; 
do,  5-ft,  8@8V4c;  California  pure,  in  tierces,  7(4@8c; 
do,  compound,  fiUMV-iC  for  tierce. 

WO(^L— Not  a  feature  of  interest  to  the  market. 
Quotations  nominal.    We  quote  Fall : 

Free  Northern   7   @  8'/j0 

Northern,  defective    5   (g)  7 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free  5  @  6 
Do,  defective   3  @  4 

HOPS— Very  light  inquiry.  Choice  offerings  are 
quite  scarce.  Quotable  at  4(5i8c     lb,  as  to  quality. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  ^  lb  6   @6'^c   5  @5V4 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  5   @5'/^     4  @4i4 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  4V4'@4i4  3H@3?i 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  5   @—      4  @4H 

Light  Cows,  .30  to  50  lbs  4!.^®4!4  3H@,35i 

Stags  3  @—      2  @— 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4!4@—      3  @3!^ 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  5'/^®—      4  ®4!4 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   @—      6  (ffl— 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  9®9'/2C;  Dry  Kips, 
7'/4c;Calf  Skins  do,  12®13c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  6(*8c;  Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do, 
short,  2.5® 35c  each ;  do,  medium,  30® 4.5c  each;  do, 
long  wool,  40®60c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer, 
2.5®30c;  do,  good  medium,  15@25c;  do,  winter,  10c 
fl  lb;  Goat  Skins,  20®35c  apiece  for  prime  to  per- 
fect, 10®20c  for  damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  53ii®6e;  ren- 
dered, 4®4!4c ;  country  Tallow,  3H(ii  4c;  grease,  3c 
It*  lb. 

MEAT  MARKET. 

Spring  Lamb  is  scarce.  Good  supply  of  about 
everything  else.  Following  are  the  rates  for 
whole  carcasses  from  slaughterers  to  dealers: 

BEEF— First  quality,  5®5Hc;  second  quality, 
4'/tc:  third  quality,  3i4®4c  *  lb. 

CALVES— Quotable  at  4'/4@5!4c  for  large  and 
.5®7c  V'  ft.  for  small. 

MUTTON— Quotable  at  5'4®6>/2C  ^  lb. 

LAMB— Quotable  at  654^  8c  ^  lb.  for  yearlings ; 
Spring  Lamb,  12;4(<nl5c. 

PORK— Live  Hogs,  on  foot,  grain  ted,  heavy  and 
medium,  3%c;  small  Hogs,  4o;  dressed  Hogs, 
5K@6Mc  1*  lb. 


We  have  15,000  miles  of  coast  line,  a 
fact  which  enables  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  to  be  within  easy  reach 
of  a  port  of  export. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  aii(J  all  vegetables  ret] u ire  (to  .'-ccure  the  la:j,cst 
yield  and  best  qualit)  ) 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this   conclusively.     How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  arc  sent  free.    It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  tliev  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Siiftt,  New  York. 

MEVEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  aio  Battery  Street,  Sau  Francisco.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Co\/er  Your  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  Sc  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  F»/\ii>jx. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

R.  &  B.  SHE/\XHIING  F»/\RER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  FAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadvk'ay,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

I  PERKINS 

/   QAS,QASOLINEor  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Prices,  accordinj,'  to  capacity,  $20(1  and  upwards, 
(live  full  particulars  lor  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 


117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GRUB^^'STUMP 

MACHINE. 


Makes  a  clean  sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  » slttlnar.  A 
man,  a  boy  and  a  lioi  se  can  oiierate  it.  No  IIeBy.v 
niialnn  orrods  to  haiKlle.  The  crop  oji  a  few  aci  c.i  tliu 
flr.styear  will  pay  tor  the  Machine.  Send  jiostaU-ardlor 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testnnon 
ials, also  full  information  concernint,' our  Iron  <;iiiiit 
Grub  and  Stump  Marliinc,  Two  Horse  llawl^cyc  and 
other  appliances  for  clenrinf  tiinber  land.  Address 
IHIL.NE  MAM'FAtTl  ItlMti  fO.,  041  81h  SI.  ,  Moninoiilh,  III. 

SnnnynlileSiictlnncl  Pnny  Fann.  For  catalogue  ad 
dress  Mlinc  Hro«.  at  above  office  and  number.  Breed- 
erB  of  I'ure  Slictland  F^ulcs. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assa.vlng 
V23  /V\/\RK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $~5;  Bullion  and  ChlorinatlOD 
Assay,  *25;  lilowpipe  Assay^  $10, 
assaying. *5n ""'  " 


Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 

 Manufacturers  of  

Triple  .Voting  Puiiipg,  t'entrifugal  Pumps, 
Steam  I'umps,  IJeep-Well  I'umps, 
Wind  mills,  Horse  Powers.  Wine  Slachiuery. 


l<:stabllshed  1864. 


Full  course  of 
Send  for  Circular. 


Linl<-lielt  Elevators  an<l  Conveyors, 

Linl<-Cliain  and  .Spro<  ket  Wheels. 

51  Beale  Street;  San  Francisco. 


t>oliLTtiY/i|ib?Iock  M. 

NiI.Ks'  manual  and  n^fereucc?  IjooU  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stuck  Rais- 
ing on  the  Paclflc  Ooast.  Over  100  p.-ises,  profusely 
illustrated  with  handsome,  lifelike  tllnstratlons  o"f 
the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Livestock 
Price,  postpaid,  60  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  Office,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


"acme:  p 


ULVERIZING   HARROW,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  and  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work. — Flat  crushing 
spurs  pulverize  liiiiips,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 
while  at  the  .same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  cut, 
lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  back- 
ward slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish 
and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — 

rRACTICALLY  iNDliSTRUCTIBLE. 

Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth. 

Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 
An  e.K tensive  fniit  Krowor  in  Fresno  County  says :— "The  "  Amv."  Harrow 
■  '  has  file  past  season  in  onr  orchard  proved  that  it  is  the  'boss'  of  alL 
r;an<lidly  we  are  eoiivi'.oed  that  It  saved  our  orcOiards  in  the  past  dry  season  by 
iilaciiiK  the  surface  iri  Kood  ortjor  which  answered  as  a  mulch  and  retained  what 
moisture  fell  dnrlna  the  winter  and  sjjring  of  IKH.     We  can  show  a  growth  on 
apple  trees  this  dry  season  of  7  feot  and  over.   Wo  only  had  i]4  inches  of  rain  to 
produce  this  «rOVVtli,    Wo  did  this,  we  believe,  by  the  use  of  the  "Acme"  Harrow,  ftiid 
cheerfully  rocoinmoud  it  iu  prpferenoe  to  any  tool  made  for  a  cultivator." 
N.  n.i-I  deliver  freo  on  (>"iir<l  «»  PORTI.AMF)  nild  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

DUAWE  H»  NASH,  §q1§  mmmmv,  millington,  n.  j.  and  30  $om  Qm\  Street,  CHICAGO,  OJ- 
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List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


KeporU-d  by  Drwey  *  Co.,  I'loueri 
Solicitors  for  PurlHc  Cougt. 


hOH  WEKK  ENDINU  FBHRl'AKV  h.  \mh. 
.133,5^1.— I'KTROI.KUM  KURNAl'K— Will.  IJnoI h.  S.  K. 
.VJ3,T8K  — Kri.KK— A.  S.  Cooper,  .Saula  liurbura. 
C'ttl. 

.V«.71l-,>.— Ui'TTiiN-Hoi-l-;  liulUE— l".  Douovau,  S.  K. 
M1,,S87.— Pkkskiivinc  TiMBKH— J.  S.  Georgf,  Nfw- 
ixirl.  Oi!u. 

.VB,6«.— Can  Oi'Knkh— .1.  liould  .Ir  .  S.  K. 
.s,tt.Nai.— 1Joii.hu  Fkkhkh— M.  GroKsoii.  I'hiloinutli. 

fi.«,.TiM  —Sawmill  Skt  Wokks— U.  H.  Huusou,  S.  t'. 
is;«.645.— Cahamel  Hox— \V.  K.  Houry.  S,  F. 
rvU.mfi.— Rotary  Eno.ine— K.  Howsoo.  .S.  K. 
.V«<.4t«>.— ri'TTER  (Ji  iDE— Howard  &  Sooggau.  Orf- 

iion  City.  Ogn. 
.■v«."l6.— FRi'iT  (.Jrahkr— I.uci- &  Barngrover.  Los 

t;atos,  Cal. 

.VIS  Si?  — ItooT.i  ACK— .1.  I.  K.  Nelsou,  Cedar  Home, 
Wash. 

.SSl.fitW.— Paint  Re.movku— I'laffle  &  North.  S.  F. 
.■WS.T.SSi.— Drkogkr  SiMii  liKAR  —  W.   H.  Pless. 

Slm-Uton.  Cal. 
.=i;B,740.— I)rkih;eu— W.  II.  Pless,  Sloeklou.  Cal 
.V«.7-ll.— UREUCER  Hose  (^.I'arii  — W.   B.  Pless, 

StoeUtou.  Cal. 
,T.«,6(i7.— Fire  Escai'E— H.  F.  &  I..  I'.iknriiy.  Seat 

tie.  Wash. 

,V«.titiSi.— Hoisi  iNi;  .\l>i>AHA  rt  s— L  Uosenfeld,  S.  F. 
.V«.(ilO.— F.i.ErTRic  Railway — V.  Kosenhol/.,  S.  F. 
.=«,«,tl«7.— Barrel  SfPi'oRT— R.  Walker,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

&33,768.— HoRSK  Power— K.  .1.  WihhI.  Heekwith. 
Cal. 

Note. -Copies  of  U.  S,  and  Foi-eiirn  patents  fnr- 
niHlied  by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  llie  shortest  lime  possilile 
by  mall  or  tt'lefrraphic  ortlerK  Aineriean  ;ind  For- 
eitrn  p;iteiits  obtained,  and  peneral  patent  business 
for  Pacitio  Coast  inventors  transaeted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


R  O  R    S  /\  L  E  ! 

Twenty  or  Fifty  Acres  of  a 

FruitRanch 

In  Lagoon  Valley,  near  Vaeuville,  ,Solauo  County, 
Cal.  French  Prunes,  Hart  let  I  Pears  and  Cherries 
in  full  bearint:.  House  with  modern  improve- 
ments. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ. 

\HeHvillp   CallforiilM 

Or       Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


What  a  Cannon  Ball  Can  Do. 

In  ilwollin<,'  upon  the  woiulerful  power 
of  the  guns  of  the  Indiana.  AU>ert  Frank- 
lin Matthews,  in  an  article  on  "The 
Evolution  of  a  Battleship  "  in  the  Cni- 
iiiri/.  gives  illustration  from  the  recent 
Chilean  civil  war,  showing  the  etl'ective- 
ness  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  breechload- 
ing  riHe  guns, 

A  shot  weighing  '2iyi)  pounds  from  an 
eight-inch  gun  of  Fort  \'aldivavia,  in 
\'alpai'aiso  harbor,  struck  the  cruiser 
Hlanco  Encalada  above  the  armor  belt, 
passed  through  the  thin  steel  plate  on 
'  the  side,  went  through  the  captain's 
I  cabin,   took  the  pillow  from  under  his 
'  heail,  dropped  his  head  on  the  mattress 
wit  h  a  thump  but  without  in  juring  a  hair, 
!  passed  through  the  open  door  into  tlie 
'  messroom.  where  it  struck  the  Hoor  and 
then  glanced  to  the  ceiling.    Then  it 
went  through  a  wooden  bulkhead  an 
inch  thick  into  a  room  t  wciity-tive  by 
forty-two  feet,  where  forty  men  were 
sleei)ing  in  hammocks.    It  killed  si.x  of 
them  outright  and  wounded  six  others, 
three  of  whom  died,  after  which  it  pass- 
ed through  a  steel  bulkhead  five  inches 
,  thick  and  ended  its  course  by  striking 
!  a  battery  outside,  in  which  it  made  a 
dent  nearly  two  inches  deep.    It  was 
filled  with  sand.  Had  it  released  dead- 
ly gases  no  one  knows  what  damage  it 
might  have  done. 

A  4r)0-pound  missile  from  a  ten -inch 
gun  in  the  same  fort  struck  the  same 
vessel  on  its  eight-inch  armor.    It  hit 
square  on  a  bolt.    The  si i ell  did  not 
i  pierce  the  armor  but  burst  outside  the 
vessel.  It  drove  the  bolt  clear  through, 
and  in  its  Hight  the  bolt  struck  an  eight 
1  inch  gun,  i-omplelely  disabling  it.  Such 
■  is  the  power  of  the  smaller  sized  guns. 


RUN  DOWN  WITH 


The  Reversible  or  Fruit-Growers'  and  Orchard  Harrow. 


Set  for  Cultivating  Towards'and  Under  the  Tree. 

SllilWIN(,  TllK  KXfKNSlON  IIKAD 


Til.  i  L.VKKSis  till- OK LV 
CCTAWAV.  Don't  be  fooliHl 
hy  clicap  liniiations. 

We  li,ive  i  in  reversible. 
4. ,'),  K  ,'ind  s-foot  ent.  Two 
horses  ran  i  asily  handle  a  .i 
nr  r,-fiHil  MKiehlnt'.  It  re- 
.Mlil  r,.  fnlii-  f,,r  ,-in  ^-flK^t. 

Rain,  More  Rain ! 

.II  ST  WHAT  vol-  XEEKI-:!!. 

Wli  II  yon  need  now  is  a 
Ki'il  ic  kill  ilie  weeds  that 
ip  aiul  at  tlu' 
same  i  1  ni  e 
b  r  e  a  k  I  h  e 
ernsi  and  ptil- 
V  I'  r  1  z  e  yonr 
tf  roil  lid  and 
prevent  t  li  e 
moisture  from 
escaping.  We 
otter  y<>n  foi- 
Itiis  )HM-i,usi- 


The  Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow. 


IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TO*),  and  do  it  better  ih.u 
ehartrel  with  the  J. ,',  and  «-foot  inaehiiies  ! 
thlei  head  the  soil  ean  be  euUiv;ited  clear  II'  tin 
ferinp  In  the  least  \\  iili  ibe  W(M-k  of  ihe  hors,-.^ 


■  in  ^et.  We  furiilsli  i  witht)ut  extr.i 
!,  as  shown  in  cm  above.  B.v  ustnp 
111  the  ovrrli:inplnu'  branelies  inter- 


ALLISON,    NEFF='    <fe  CO., 


♦  31  *  4i3  .M.VKKET  STKKKT 


SAN  KK  \N<  IS<  0.  <-.\l 


\A//\INXED. 

.\  SITU.ATION  ON  .\  PKIV.VTE  lUlRV  OK  IN 
A  (^RK.\MERY  l\v  a  competent  man.  Thorouirh 
edueation  and  training  in  the  management  of 
thoroughbred  stock,  veterinary  science  and  butter 
making.  An  expert  on  the  Babcock  test.  Best  of 
references.  Correspondence  solicited,  .\ddress 
OAIKYMAN.  care  RfRAi.  Prkss. 


Positlou   as    .MaiiH^er   ou   h    Large  Farm. 

Thorough  .icauaiiuaiiee  with  Stock  Raising,  Dairy 
Business,  General  Karniiiig.  K.xperience  in  foreign 
i-ountrii's:  French,  English.  Gernian  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping:  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  in  Geriuauy.  P.  O.  t>ox  \SSi.  Bakersfield, 
Kern  County.  C'll. 

WAGON  AND  O  A  A  I  PO 
PLATFORM  2^^^^^^ 

HOOKER  &  CO.  18-18  OBUHU  STREET.  S.F 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  C'liriug. 
By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California,  It  has  been  approved  hv  Prof.  Hll- 
Kard.  Prof,  Wlckson,  Mr,  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Groovers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewkv  PrBi.isHtNi;  Co,,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  •3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  l)e  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

'J30  Market  Street,  San  Franclscu,  Cat. 


Exterminating  SQuirrels. 

No  poisonous  compounds  u.sed;  sure  death,  and 
failure  is  unknown;  material  u.sed  costs 
nothing.   Information  free. 

 .\ddress  

F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring:  Street, 


C/lLlf0!{|JI/l 


—  AIND  — 

HOW  70  GROW  THEM. 

.\  .MHilUiil  of   .Methods    n  hlcli   Imve  Virlded 
tireatest  Su.-ccss;  willi  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  .-Vilapted  to  the  Uiltereut 
Districts  of  the  State. 

Practical.  E.xpllcit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
h  e  e.\iHTieiieeand  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful (rrowers,  and  coiistlti.iing  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  ine.xperieiiced  mav  siueessfullv  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous 
Second  ediiion.  revised  and  enlarged  By  EoWARli 
J.  WtcKst.N-.  A.  .M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology.!  iiiversity  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  P.iri.rif  Kuril/  Prew,  San  Francisco:  Sec'y  Cali- 
a'JJVi'V^""*;  Society:  Pres,  California 

State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

^^^'f «"u*/rafrrt,  prtcf ,  SS-OO. 

I  Fu«  bam;  by 

Publishers  PaciHc  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  3«n  Francisco,  Cal. 


DYSPEPSIA  ^-  ARMSBY 

COnPANY. 


STOMACH 
Liver 

'  AND  HEAKT 

AKt-IiCTKl), 

^  .Almost  in  Despair 

^sjjv        Hut  Finally 

CXJREID 

By  Taking' 

AVER'S  PILLS 


"For  fifteen  years,  I  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer from  Indigestion  in  its  worst  forms. 
1  tested  the  skill  of  many  doctors,  but 
grew  worse  and  worse,  until  I  became 
so  weak  I  could  not  walk  fifly  yards 
witliont  liaviiig  to  sit  down  ,-iiid  rest.  My 
stomach,  liver,  and  heart  became  affect- 
ed, and  I  thought  I  would  surely  die.  I 
tried  Ayer's  Pills  and  they  helped  nie 
right  away,  I  continued  their  use  and 
am  now  entirely  well.  I  don't  know  of 
.inytlilng  that  will  so  quickly  relieve 
and  cure  the  terrible  suffeiing  of  dys- 
pepsia as  Ayer's  I'ills."— .Iohx  C. 
l'KlTi  H.\i!ii.  Hiodie,  W:uTen  Co.,  N,  C. 

AYER'S  PILLS 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
000 o  oooooooooooooooooo 
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IS  IT  AN  INDIAN  UPRISING? 


Word  louies  fniiu  tlie  .\geiu  ies  tlrit  <  liiefs 
.T:ick  Fross  and  Sni>  Drill' are  tilreaily  on  tlie 
war  path,  and  Hi  Watali  soon  to  follow,  jill 
bent  on  ilemolisliiiig  the  settlers'  fences 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  wire  fence  can 
withstand  their  assaults,  except  one  wliieh  t? 
called  The  Faa:e.  Tliis  is  ni:ide  of  Coiled 
Steel  wires  ami  is  so  el;istle  ttiat  some  claim 
It  "lioodos  '  its  eiietiiios.  The  .settler  who  Uas 
this  is  perfect  1  v  >:itr. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

\\  liy  }.a.v  tiO  to  IKK  .  a  Pui  for, 
Ifiit-e  \\  hen>uu  tun  iimkotlu' 
ht'>t  Woven  Wire  Fem  e  <ni 
eai'th.lu>i->te  hiK>i.buU  htroittr 
|.lg  ami  chii'ken  tifc'ht.  l.>i_^  

13  to  20c. 

ixHll  ;old  1 


KlT5Et.MAN  BROS., 
R'dKeville.  Inctiano. 


The:  , 

.Comet  I 


.ASPRAYER 

gJlANDpuMP  Combined. 

ALLBRASS  FORfgsp. 
TmousamdsInUse. 

^  SatSOM  SiCHT.  DOUBlEAaiNC 
,  ThR0WSWATER60FEET.^ 
J.  BOOK  OF  .  • 
/SPBAYINGRmtPTSFREE 

EvfRvFMJMCmiFRUOGPOWlR 
Should  S£M}ro«CAr«ioGuc 
ICMinTCRtstrniinftuiiTswiiirto 
H.B.RUSLER  MFR 
rowM  Of 


AYPU 


EXPRESS  PAID 

Hftt  l^fiif  lion  (iaftraalf^d  or  Moiir, 
runilfl.    I  liv  l,raill>i|r  l.iilii 

■olacl»t>  «».000  In  UKi'.  M>  uri- 1  >  H>...lqii»ni  i< 
for  Spmy  I'uinp..  an  1  lii»e<  llild.-..    i     .U  imi-,  Snniy 


CaUntlar, 


^  I  nill  Trcullat' 


S 4  7  Spraying  Outfit 
I  #•  Express  Paid,  for  Sf<k^  u\^\^ 


P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 


>  Catskill,  N.Y. 


IT  PAYS 


Our  I'l 


.  Ila 


.ticllatnr^  ..inil  llo  llr>l  » i< 
Evi.rvb.idv  .-av^-  mi    t  uta- 
loKtie  aiifl   biii'k    of  In- 
•  truftl'iii  tc.f'iiTiilfti  ^  free.! 
Kir.I.l>  FOKCE  PI  .Ml'  <0., 
ItrMol  Ave,      LixUiiopl.  \,  Y.| 


1/  168.18  DRUMM  ST  S.F. 


IF   $; 

YOU  — : 
WANT-: 


CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANORLCS 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4f  General  Commission  Mercbants,  *lf 

310  CALIFOKNIA  ST.,  S.  V. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Kxchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  =ir©  yon  want.  20 
toj^in  high.  Tiree  1 
In  S  in  wide— hobs  to  i 
ht  ar:y  r.ile.    HavPH  ' 
i'OHt  ni.iny  times  in 
a  fteaiton  to  h&ve  set 
o(  low  wheels  to  fit 
fnnrwEgf>n  for  hanlinfr 
crmin,  fodder,  munure. 
hn-^n,  fee.  No  reeettind  of 
tiros.  Cati*g  free.  Address 
KMPIRE  MPG.  CO 
4iulncy,  111. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE, 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

«  RUNS         -  ^  SAWS  BDW 


IT  ONE  MAN.  —       ^  ^    ,  „ 

Send  lor  iiee  illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  57,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7-foot 
saw  JAME5  LINFORTH, 

37  iTarket  5f,,  5an  Francisco, 


Business  College*, 

24  I'ogt  Street.      -      -      .      San  Kraiieiseo. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  roileec  instructs  In  Short li.Tiid.  T.viw- Writing, 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraph.v,  Pi>iiiii  insMp.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  br,inche8.  and  •  i  \  ihdig  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sfxtei-n 
teachers  and  give  Individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engrineerin? 

Has  ht-eii  esi;ibllshed  uiiiler  a  tlioruiiKlil.v  tiiialltied 
instructor.  Thf  course  Is  thoroiurlily  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  r.  S.  HALEY. 


Sec. 


A  SM.SLL  FARM  ON  MOST 
favoralile  terms,  address 

S.  C,  TRAYNER,  j 

MarysvlUe  California,  i 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

I  SACR.VM  KNTO.  CA  I.IFOKN  I  A. 

root,^e7lson  1^0.,«^ 

—  MaNUF.M  TllKEKS  OK— 

STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

.1/1  (/  lilt  kiiidti  of 
.f   >    MACHINERY  FOR  MININQ  PURPOSES. 

Floor  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Qnartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constrncted,  Fitted  0p  and  Repaired. 
FROINT  STREET,  Bet.  ri4««:0., 

S.vrRAMKXTO,  CAL. 

-  THE  MARKET  GARDEN," 

A  Mo.STIII  V  Jol  KNAI.  Koli 

MARKET  GARDENERS  AND  TRUCKERS. 
50c.  H  year  in  advance.   Sample  cop.v  iiiaih'd  Free 
on  appllt-ation.  .\ddress 
THK  .MAKKKT  «AKI>KN  t»>.Mf.%^.NY, 
P,0,  Box  0154.  .>I1NXE.\P«)I,IS.  MINN. 


Back  Files  of  the  Pacific  Rdbal  Press  (un- 
lx>und)  can  be  bad  for  $2.60  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  t  olumes),  N.  Inserted  in 
U'wey's  patent  binder,  50  centK  additional  per 
volume. 


Ilrwh  U»(lfr| 

$5.00 
RIFLES 
WATCHES 


GUNS 


BICYCLES  SIS 

All  klBila  •[.•aper  ttwa 
«k«f«.      Bafor*  7M  b«7 

POWELL  4  aEMENT  CO. 

1 M  flftU:!  UClMteMt^  O. 


February  23,  1895. 
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Where  Cash  is  Scarce. 


A  Wonderful  Discovery.      Breeders'  Directory. 


Scene. — A  village  blac-ksmith  shop  in 
Bergen  county,  N.  J.,  up  near  the  New 
York  State  line. 

The  village  blacksmitli  and  his  helper 
have  just  finished  their  day's  work. 
The  latter  stops  to  lock  the  shop, 
while  the  former  proceeds  homeward. 
He  has  disappeared  around  the  corner, 
when  he  suddenly  reappears,  on  the 
dead  run.  "Hi,  there,"  he  shouts. 
"  Don't  lock  up  yet  !  Wait  a  minute  !  " 

"Forgot  something?"  asks  the 
helper. 

"  Yes." 

"What?" 

' '  The  safe." 

"Oh  !" 

The  brawny  blacksmith  enters  the 
shop  and  soon  returns  with  a  long 
board  on  his  shoulder.  Tt  is  covered 
with  chalk  marks. 

"  What  is  that  for  ?  "  T  ask. 

"  My  safe. " 

"  Your  what  ? " 

"  My  safe." 

I  know  him  well,  and  T  accompany 
him  towards  his  home.  On  the  way  he 
explains. 

He  has  shod  and  "  sharpened,"  he 
and  his  helper,  thirty-eight  horses  dur- 
ing the  day.  Been  on  the  jump  from 
early  (iuu  ii  until  nightfall.  Had  work 
enough  1o  keep  him  in  the  .shop  all 
night,  but  he  needs  rest.  Now  is  the 
busy  season.  Cold  weather  always 
brings  a  rush.  Horses  must  be  shod 
and  old  .shoes  sharpened  to  guard 
against  the  slipperiness  of  the  roads. 

"  You  should  grow  wealthy,"  I  ven- 
ture. "  How  much  do  you  charge  per 
horse  ?  '" 

"From  S2  to  *2..')0  for  the  four 
shoes." 

■  "  According  to  that  you  have  made 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hundred  dol- 
lars to-day." 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  "  and  it's  all  on  that 
board.  1  chalk  it  there  to  save  time 
and  then  transcribe  it  into  my  books 
when  I  get  home.  ' 

"  Nobody  pay  you  ?  ' 

He  looked  startled. 
One  man  wanted  to  pay  me,"  he 
said,  "but  it's  Friday,  and  I  was 
afraid  to  take  the  money.  I  didn't 
dare  to  break  in  on  the  monotony  of  the 
day's  proceedings." 

"  Will  they  ever  pay  you  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  Oh.  T  suppose  so.  Some  are  good, 
.some  bad.  We  take  their  word  for  it. 
Everybody  does  hereabouts." 

I  ascertained  these  assertions  to  be 
true  by  interviewing  the  tradesmen. 
One  merchant  showed  me  his  books, 
which  proved  that  he  had  §10,000  out- 
standing. 

"I  get  it  in  driblets,  "  said  he.  "In 
some  cases  I  let  the  people  work  it 
out.  In  others  I  take  butter,  eggs, 
milk,  etc..  in  part  payment  of  the 
debt. 

Some  of  iiur  people  never  think  of 
paying  for  anything  they  get.  When 
one  tradesman  shuts  down  on  them 
they  go  to  another,  and  thus  run 
through  the  whole  gamut.  When  they 
have  exhausted  their  credit  in  this 
town  they  go  to  the  next  town,  and  so 
on.  Hy  the  time  they  have  run 
through  all  the  adjoining  towns  the 
local  merchants  have  been  compelled 
to  sell  out.  and  the  'free  traders' 
strike  the  newcomers  and  begin  it  all 
over  again. 

'There  is  very  little  money  in  circu- 
lation in  any  of  these  country  towns,  ' 
continued  the  speaker.  "Some  time 
ago  I  marked  a  ten-dollar  note  and  got 
iTchanged  at  the  store  of  one  of  my 
neighbors.  The  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  saloonkeeper,  and  so  on,  bi-ought 
that  bill  to  me  at  frequent  intervals  for 
me  to  change.  It  remained  in  town 
for  several  months,  and  then  I  finally 
banked  it.  lilamed  if  it  didn't  come 
back  even  then.  A  citizen  here  paid  it 
to  me.  He  had  received  it  in  change 
in  a  New  York  clothing  store.  I  have 
framed  it  now." 

Sufferers*  from  Corons,  SoreTiikoat,  etc., 
should  be  constantly  supplied  with  '•  Hiowirx 
Bronchial  Trordix. " 


One  of  tlic  Kciii!irk;il)le  .\<  lii<-veiiieiit»  of  I  lie  j 
Si-leiH-e  of  the  Age. 


(Fiiim  Die  Herald,  Sm(th  Bend.  Witxhiufjlaii.t 
It  falls  to  our  lot  this  week  to  tell  our 
readers,  and  especially  those  who  are  not 
blessed  with  perfect  health,  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  simplest  remedies  of  the  century. 
Personally,  we  enjoy  the  very  best  of  health 
year  in  and  year  out,  but  among  our  friends  is 
J.  L.  Myers,  proprietor  of  the  Broadway 
Pharmacy,  a  man  who  knows  his  business 
thoroughly,  is  entirely  wedded  to  chemistry 
and  hygiene,  and  often  "talks  shop.''  One 
evening  the  conversation  turned  on  new  dis- 
coveries in  drugs  and  remedies,  and  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  were 
mentioned. 

He  told  us  that  one  of  our  mutual  friends, 
John  Wvandt,  a  Locomotive  Engineer,  owed 
his  health  to  the  medicine  alone,  and  that 
Mrs.  L,awler.  the  wife  of  Patrick  Lawler, 
cooper  at  the  Tannin  Extract  Works,  and 
well  known  in  this  city,  has  been  raised  by 
them  from  what  her  friends  thought  was  her 
death  bed. 

Having  had  our  attention  called  to  the 
matter  .so  particularly,  we  have  since  found 
that  everybody  has"  a  good  word  for  Pink 
Pills,  and  '  especially  were  we  interested  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Lawler.  Finally  we  called 
at  her  home  and  asked  her  to  tell  us  if  Pink 
Pills  liad  really  done  as  much  for  her  as  had 
been  told.  She  said  they  had.  and  .she  would 
repeat  the  facts  for  me. 

Mrs.  Lawler  said:  "Two  years  and  a  half 
ago  I  was  taken  sick.  I  then  lived  in  Tacoma, 
and  for  live  weeks  was  U(jt  able  to  turn  my-  ■ 
self  in  bed.  My  husband  and  boys  lifted  me 
around  and  i-ared  for  me,  and  they  scarcely 
hoped  for  my  recovery.  I  could  eat  nothing, 
was  simply  worn  out. 

"I  had  read  in  a  Canada  paper  of  what  Pink 
Pills  had  done  and  I  was  sure  that  if  J  could 
get  them  they  would  do  me  gixid,  but  I  could 
not  get  them'in  Tacoma.  I  had  sent  to  New 
York  fi)r  them,  but  it  took  a  long  time  for 
them  to  come,  and  finallv  I  said  one  day  that 
if  the  Pink  Pills  did  not  come  by  that  even- 
ing I  might  as  well  give  up. 

•■That  night  the  Dills  came,  and  I  began 
taking  them.  It  .said  in  the  directions  that 
they  should  be  taken  immediately  after  eat- 
ing," so  I  ate  some  crackers  soaked  in  wine, 
then  took  the  pills,  and  in  two  days  was  able 
to  sit  up.  In  two  weeks  1  was  up  and  around, 
and  was  able  to  make  the  trip  of  1'2.')  miles  by 
cars  to  South  Bend,  where  my  husbanil  had 
gone  to  work. 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  well  and  have 
done  my  own  work,  and  now  when  I  feel  worn 
out  or  ill  I  always  take  Pink  Pills  and  they, 
help  me  at  once.  I  have,  in  the  two  years 
and  a  half,  used  twenty -one  boxes  of  them, 
and  we  all  use  them  when  we  are  feeling  out 
of  sorts.  I  have  recommetided  them  to  many 
of  my  friends,  and  they  always  helped  them, 
and  "l  can  say  to  all  mothers  tliat  they  will 
find  them  a  "good  medicine  to  build  them  up, 
cure  headaches,  dizziness  and  the  ills  which 
so  often  beset  them." 

Mr.  Lawler  also  stated  that  he  had  often 
taken  Pink  Pills.  That  he  used  to  be  troubled 
with  sick  headache  and  dizziness  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  that  Pink  Pills  had  cured  him. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
have  an  enormous  sale,  and  from  all  quarters 
come  in  glowing  reports  of  the  excellent  re- 
sults following  their  use.  An  analysis  proves 
that  they  contain  in  a  condensed  form  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich- 
ness to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for 
such  diseases  as  loc-omotor  ataxia,  partial 
paralysis.  St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  nervous  headache,  the  after 
effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  and  sallow  complexions,  that  tired  feel- 
ing resulting  from  nervous  prostration;  all 
diseases  resulting  from  vitiated  humors  in  the 
blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas, 
etc.  They  are  also  a  si)ecilic  for  troubles  i)e- 
culiar  to "  female.s,  su<-h  as  sup|)ressions,  ir- 
regularities and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They 
build  up  the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of 
health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men 
they  effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising 
from  mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of 
whatever  nature.  There  are  no  ill  effects 
following  the  use  of  this  wonderful  medicine, 
and  it  can  be  given  to  children  with  perfect 

^'''niese  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  are  sold  only  in  boxes  bearing  the 
hrm's  trade  mark  and  wrapper  at  .51)  cents  a 
box,  or  six  boxes  for .")(),  and  are  never  sold 
in  bulk.  They  mav  be  had  of  all  druggists  or 
direct  by  mail"  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Co.  Th"e  price  at  which  these  pills  are  sold 
makes  a  course  of  treatment  inexpensive  as 
compared  with  other  remedies. 


6  YOUNG  SHORT-HORN  BULLS  a 

FOR  SALE. 

From  good  milking  strains;  are  eligible  to 
record.   I  will  make  low  prices  to  close  Ihem  out. 

Also  tine  young  BERKSHIRE  ANU  POLANIi- 
CHIN.X  SOWS,  from  imix)rled  stock. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  5Uc  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  15UKKK,  lai;  M.arket  St.,  S.  p.  At  Prize  Hol- 
ateins;  ijr;iUe  Mllcli  Cows.    Flue  PlffS. 

Kl'I.L.S— DevoMS  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  iiidividiiiils.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  thiie^  eitiier  sinfrl.\-  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

JKKSKYS—The  Dest  A.  J.  C.  C.  rei^istered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 

F.  H.  .■VIUKI'HY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Sliorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  lierkshire  Hokh. 

M.  I>.  HOPKIXS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Botli  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTJiK  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S-  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

.JEKSKYS  AND  IIOLSTKINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock:  Jilso  Tliorougijbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Antreles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.    Establialied  in  l»7li. 


Poultry. 


J.  \V.  FOK<;Ers,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal..  lias  the  best 
stocked  and  eqiiipjjed  poultry  ranch  on  the 
Pacilic  coast,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  Barred  P. 
Rucks.  Brown  Legliorns.  Black  Minorcas.  Pekin 
Diicks.  Seventy'  acres  to  Leghoi-ns.  six  acres  to 
Minorcas.  and  my  iiome  T-ancli  to  Bai-red  P.  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Uucks.  1  guarajjtee  satisfaction  in 
ever.v  order.  Exhibition  birds  and  breeding  stock. 
Eggs  for  sale.  Prices  reduceii  to  lit  hartl  times. 
Reference.  People's  Bank. 

Ul'FF  LE<JlIC>KNS.—Thorouglibred  young  Stock 
for  sale.  Eggs.  Si.  K  and  JH  per  C.  W.  Hansen, 
San  Mateu.  Cal. 


WKLLIXiJTON'S    l.>II'K()VKI)    EGG  FOOI> 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  mf?rchant  keeps  it. 


FHFIJ  <;l,.\/IEl{,  Wlieatiarid.  Cal.    Brown  I,e 
horn  E;.'i.'s.  .'ttlrls.  ))'-r  i;:. 


ISliOWX  I,E<;II(>KNS  a  specialty.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs.  fl.  .«2  an<l  uer  1:>.  Reduction  on  incubator 
lots.    .Matthi;is  &  Blom.  Sacraujento.  Cal.    Box  14'.i. 


A.  Br.S<'IIKE,  Tracy.  Cal..  breeder  of  thorough- 
bred While  Leghorns  B.  P.  Rocks.  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs.  i?I  :m  iier  i::. 


WILLI.V.M  -\  I  I.KS&CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieii'"S  of  Poultry  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFOK.M  V  I'OL'LTKY  FAK.M,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptivecatalogue.  free. 


R.  G.  HE.VD,  Napa.  Cal  ,  breeds  all  kh)ds  pure 
bred  fowls:       choice  birtis  to  select  from. 


Sheep  and  Qoats. 


K.  H.  CKA.N  E,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Breeder  &.  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Fox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  Kl  KKE,t;i«  Market  .^t  .S.F.—BERKSHIRES. 


CHAS.    .\.    STOWK,    Stockton.    Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  .AHI.LKK,  Elisio.  f;al.    Kegistered  Berkshlres. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-Cliina.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


BEKKSHIKES  AXO  POLANU-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  \Vin.  Xiies  dt  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1871!. 


TYLKK  I5EACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Yon  Cmi  L;ir){«-ly  IncreitKe 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generall.v.  liemem- 
her  til,'  liegt  i»  the  Cheapest,  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  van  Castro  St.. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

C  O /VA  F>  P%  IN  Y , 

I.'IIU  .Myrtle  Street,  0»kl»ii<l,  <;»1. 

Send  .Stamp  for  Circular. 


FRANFC     f\.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer.  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.C  \A/hIte  Leghorns, 

S.  C  BroiA/n  Leghorns, 

Barred  Plymouth  IRoolo, 

Oletcl<       I n o rc-a s.  ^^^^^^"^ 

Eggs,      per  \Z  «»-Send  for  Circular 


CATALOGUE  FREE.    SEND  FOR  IT. 

[isooiLiS  ,jT  BEAR  &"50N  'fE-.T  Pr/EP',IDF  CALirOPN^i 

— ^efrTrid  PoulfcyRanch  | 

^    ■  '  '  ^    ^  rT  ■T't—yY£CG^  F^OO  MATCMINO 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHliNG, 

In  large  or  small  lots,  from  Marred  Plymouth  Rock, 
S.  C  WrowD  Leghorn  and  Mlack  Minorcas,  at  .Vjc 
per  do/,.   MRS.  J.G.FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal. 


EGG  RECIPE. 


Take  one  postal  card,  write  on  its  back.  ■  How  can 
I  make  Ijirger  profits  on  the  egg  crop  V  "  Direct  it  to 
H.K  STARKWEATUEK.:.!!)  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Drop  in  posloBice  and  await  pj  ompt  answer 


Jacks  and  Jennets, 

RAISED  FRO.M  I  .\1 1'(  )I{'i  KD  .STOCK,  lor  sale  by 
V.  <.1A.>ELLA,  Honcut,  liulte  county,  Cal. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

_  ^  _  ^         tEstaMishcd  1861). 
r  IB  r  r  ^"»'f  eltly.  32  pa^es.   «l  a  year. 
!■  K  P  P  100 -page 

Free ! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.  YORK  &  CO. 

5'j  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


%m  Eg  ~  b  r%         Sample  anrj  ui 

'CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

1a  Il-.n.lwmaly  Il!astrat«d  OCC  CIIDDI  ICC. 
iMng  izin...  and  (Jatalog.  of  Ott  dUrrLIIld 
'  FKUE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  MedilUUO. 


^085       S/l/J  /-PA/VC/ SCO 


coopers 

^  Dipping 
'>^y®  Powder 


4S 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  .Xt'ents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

41H  Califoriiia  St..  Shu  F'raiici.Hc-o,  t'al. 


Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 

SHEEF*  D1F». 

I5e«  are  of  <  li.-ap  Imitations.  One  eallon.  mixed  with  tlO  irallOMH  of 
cold  watei-.  will  dip  thoroiiffhi.v  l>*<)  sheep,  al  a  cost  of  one  cent  eacli. 
Easily  applied :  a  nourlsher  of  wool:  a  certain  cure  for  ncab.  Little  »  Dip 
is  put  up  in  red.  iron  drums,  containing  h  English  or  American  irallons. 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  Eni^lish  g-allon.  For  the  convenience  of  our 
many  customers  it  is  also  put  np  in  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we 
make  no  extra  charge.  Ym-\\  drum  and  package  bears  the  oranife  label  of 
■  Little's  Dip.' 

CATTON,  BELL  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Falkner.  Bell  &  Co. I    fOfi  (.'alifornla  "-t.,  Saii  l'ran<  i»c<>. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  fn/m  \  i.s- 
itors  at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  ribb<  ns 
and  won  II,  as  follows:  2  special ;  2  sweepstakes;  3 
firsts;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigi  for  xale. 

SESSIONS  «fe  CO., 


P.  O  Box  688. 


I.os  .AiigeleH,  (.'al 


The  largest  drydock  in  the  world  is  now 
under  construction  at  Port  Orchard,  Wash. 
A  large  tract  of  land  on  Puget  Sound,  sixteen 
miles  from  Seattle,  has  been  bought  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  work  of  building  is  well  un- 
der way. 


P.  H.  nURPHY, 

PERKINS,  SACRAMKXTO  COUNTY,  CAL. 

IKrWELLMACHINERYworks. 

til  kiiiMs  .jf  t>.ol-  ForiuiiP  for  the  driller  by  using  our 
Adam"nt,nHpro.-^:-.:.-..n  takeacore.  Perfected  Ecpnom. 

leal  Arte«lan  PuiPJl'r.' 't,'^.i",;T;'!^^:^^'TMflTRE^ 
Let  ushelpT.-ii.  Til K  A M  »;KIC A>  W  LLl.  WOBKB, 
AarorK,  111  i   Chli««o,  III.;   Wnllaa,  Tei. 


Genuine  only  with  KKD 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  anc^ 
Catllehealthy.  Formllcb 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  mlllt. 
.Manhattan  Food  Co., 
Sao  Mateo,  Cal. 

Feed  our  Poultrv  Food  and  you  will  bave  healtby  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs.    Ask  v"nr  rtPaler  for  It. 
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The  Sharpies  Russian  Separator 

Has  for  a  year  hi'Ul  the  pdsitlon  as  ihf  most  ecouojnic-al  and  best  sUiiiimin^'  machini;  i-vei-  iutroUuced 
to  the  public.  Recently  a  series  of  tests  have  been  made  with  the  Russian  at  the  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
Dairy  College,  the  only  really  first-class  institution  of  the  kind  in  America,  and  the  results  have 
further  confirmed  the  machine  in  this  position. 

The  Bowl  Alone  Revolves. 

The  good  .|uality  of  butter  is  an  important  feature  to  looU  to  in  purchasint?  a  Separator.  The  fol- 
lowing creameries  are  near  Jamestown,  New  York,  a  great  dairy  section,  and  they  show  how  good 
butter  afTccls  the  farmer.   The  list  was  made  in  September,  ISM. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  mONTAGUE  Sc  CO. 


.\RK    MANUFAf'TURKUS  OF 


RIVETED    IRON    AIND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

Kor  Irrigation,  Hydraulic  MininiL;.  !>llliit  and  Poner  riuiitH. 

IRON.  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKIND  PIPE  ON  THE 
GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Mart  fi.  Street,  San  Francisco. 


I'ltiiiiirnj— 

Slate  Line   

Kiaiitone.   

Chat  Lake   

Stillwater  

Nonpariel   

I.,ander  

.Maple  Shade.  

Sherman  Creamery. 


Owner.                       ■'^epiiralor  !'> 
.Young  r&  Clark  De  Laval  


 R.  K.  Houghton  &  Co  Danish  . 

. . .  .Chas.  Lowu  RUSSIAN  

....A.  H.  Caller  RUSSIAN  

F.  E.  Tliaver&  Co  Danish  

.  C.  (!.  Itaheook  RUSSIAN  

K.  K.  Houshton&  Co  RUSSIAN  

F.  W.  iCdniotids  De  Laval  (Alphal. 


f'l  iee  per  100  Ibn.  paiil 
jurmertt  for  milk. 

  $98 

  »0  7-10 

  1  (18 

  1.11 

  ys 

 ,  .  ..  1  IMP 

  1  IJ« 
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II  will  be  noticed  that  no  creamery  where  a  Russian  was  used  paid  below  one  dollar,  and  no  cream- 
ery where  aunlher  separator  was  used  paid  above  one  dollar,  .lend  for  circulars  and  please  mention 
this  paper. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    F»aolficr    Coast  Agents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Every  Duty  and  .\ny  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  FOR  )  No.  N,  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES  (  No.  1,'i,  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


•Ml 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,      TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

DEALERS  IN  OHve.  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    WI.    J  FKCt^SOTS    dfc  CO. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles     Sole  AgentH.      -      -       No.         Market  Street 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO   Portland,  Or   j  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL 


RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


VOU  WAINX  XHE  BEST! 


THESE  LITTLE  ROLLERS 

SAVE  ONE  HORSE. 


■  DEAL 


/V\OWEF?. 


Farmers  Like  Light  Draft. 


WORLD'S  FAIR  DRAFT  TESTS. 


DEERIING  5-EX.  ROLLER  BE/\RIING  **IDE/\L"  yV\0\A/ER 

INEMREST    5-F-T.   COmRETITOR — RLMIIN  OE^RirNGS 

GMIIN  EOR  ROLLER  BE/\RIINGS 


85  ;  lfc>s. 
7  7     per  oent. 


.itrrtf""^  WRITE   US   FOR   CATALOGUE.  -*ff^'TTTmii  ^ 


Deere  Implement  Company, 


305   ANID    307    /V\ARKEX  ST. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  9. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  2,  1895. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
Office,  220  Market  Street. 

Outdoor  Scenes. 


The  advancing  season  calls  to  mind  the  delights  of 
outing,  the  pleasures  of  the  road,  the  stroll  through 
by-paths,  the  camp  beside  the  water  or  beneath  the 
trees,  and  all  the  enchantment  of  an  approach  to  na- 
ture which  is  so  welcome  as  a  relief  from  city 
scenes  and  activities.  The  engravings  on  this  page 
display  two  widely  different  features  of  Pacific  coast 
scenery.  One  is  of  Pall  river — a  romantic  stream  in 
the  extreme  north — which  pours  its  waters  into 
Pitt  river  and  thus  makes  its  contribution  to  our 
great  Sacramento.  An  appreciative  writer  in  the 
Overland  speaks  of  its  region  in  these  words: 

"  Fifty  miles  southeast  from  the  upper  McCloud 
Falls,  across  measureless  earthquake  upheavals, 
traversed  in  midwinter  on  Hungarian  snowshoes, 
the  road  steeply  descends  into  Fall  River  valley.  A 
serene  panorama  of  vernal  plain  and  slow-creeping 
rivers  greets  the  eye  restfuUy  after  the  exciting  ex- 
aggeration of  mountain  landscape  beheld  for  a  fort- 
night. To  the  right,  beyond  leagues  of  bright 
meadow,  a  cluster  of  lakelets  bubble  out  of  the  loose 
lava  crust  which  covers  the  northeastern  corner  of 
California.  These  small,  brimming  basins  are  the 
terminal  flowers  of  branching  stems  of  the  Pall,  Bear 
and  Tule  rivers.  Fall  river  is  the  longest  in  view, 
dropping  its  unrippled  coils  down  an  emerald  space 
of  valley  until,  coming  suddenly  upon  the  dark,  slug- 
gish Pitt,  it  leaps  to  that  sullen  current  in  a  deliri- 
ous frenzy  of  shrilling,  foaming  cascades.  The 
quickening  is  instantaneous.  The  Pitt  is  trans- 
formed into  a  roaring  torrent,  speeding  straight  for 
an  austere  line  of  ashen  cliffs." 

The  writer  we  quote  treats  of  Fall  river  in  its 
wilder  aspects.  The  photographer  whose  view  we 
present  caught  it  in  its  milder  moods,  where  it  turns 
mills  and  ministers  to  the  service  of  cultivation. 

The  other  engraving  on  this  page  presents  a 
charming  scene  in  the  central  California  mountains. 
The  hard,  smooth 
r  0  a  d  w  a  y  a  m  i  d  ;  - 
rocks  and  trees 
and  wooded  slopes,  ' 
with  vistas  of  the 
river  below,  sug- 
gest to  the  denizen 
of  coast  or  valley 
the  pleasures  of 
summering  in 
these  higher  alti- 
tudes. The  river 
in  this  case  is  the 
Tuolumne  and  the 
scene  near  Jack- 
sonville, but  the 
view  is  merely  typ- 
ical of  hundreds  in 
the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  on 
the  California  side 
and  all  who  have 
enjoyed  them  will 
find  their  impres- 
sions reflected  in 
these  lines  of  one 
who  evidently  ap- 
preciates such 
scenes: 

"  The  landscape  spread  before  us  always  was,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  beautiful.  Continually  we 
get  glimpses  of  the  distant  Sierra  covered  well  with 
snow,  and  the  effect  upon  the  more  quiet  aspect  of 
the  near  landscape  was  to  lend  a  feeling  of  expanse 
and  dignity  to  it  all,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  conveyed 
by  words.    There  is  a  sense  of  vastness  about  all 


California  landscape  which  takes  quiet  possession  of 
an  appreciative  beholder,  in  a  way  that  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  The  long,  dry  summers  fill  our  air  with 
a  tremulous,  lilac-toned  haze  that  gives  an  air  of 
mystery  and  distance  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any 


SCENK   ON    FALL  RIVKll. 


California  Wine  at  the  Bast. 


The  Eastward  movement  and  sale  of  California 
wines  and  brandy  at  the  East  must,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  looked  upon  as  quite  encouraging. 
The  report  from  New  York  is  that  attendance  at  the 
sale  on  Feb.  25th  was  larger  than  at  any  of  their 
previous  sales,  and  the  prices  obtained  were,  on  the 
average,  about  the  same  as  those  which  have  ruled 
at  the  two  previous  sales.  Nearly  17,000  barrels  of 
California  wine  reached  New  York  City  from  Feb- 
ruary 5th  to  25th,  and  under  the  circumstances  the 
prices  obtained  were  considered  satisfactory,  espe- 
cially as  it  all  came  undei'  the  low  freight  ruling 
before  the  4th  instant. 

On  February  26th  there  were  six  carloads  of  wine 
and  one  of  brandy  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  at. 
the  following  prices:  One  hundred  and  forty-five 
barrels  port  wine,  34*  to  27  cents  per  gallon;  117 
barrels  Zinfandel,  23  to  19J  cents  per  gallon;  38 
barrels  angelica,  30  to  27^  cents  per  gallon;  5  barrels 
sauvignon,  26*  to  26  cents  per  gallon;  4  barrels  mus- 
cat, 36  to  33i  cents  per  gallon;  5  barrels  sauterne, 
24A  to  24  cents  per  gallon;  30  barrels  brandy,  53  to 
47  cents  pe?"  gallon;  40  half-barrels  brandy,  58  to  57 
cents  per  gallon.  The  brandy  was  sold  at  the  short 
price — /.  c. ,  the  buyer  paying  the  tax  of  $1.10  per 
gallon.  The  prices  are  low,  it  is  true,  but  the  ten- 
dency toward  freer  movement  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets may  bring  its  own  reward  later  on. 


Dairy  Law. 


A    GLIMPSK    OK    THt:    TUOLL'MWK    MiOM    NKAK    .1 ACKSON  V  ILLh: 


other  land.  This  is  aided  by  the  openness  of  the 
skies  day  by  day,  their  rich,  warm  blue  and  violet 
tones  only  accented  by  an  occasional  streak  or  tuft 
of  wandering  cloud  that  appears  to  be  at  an  immense 
distance  aloft.  The  eye  wanders  over  a  vast  wealth 
of  detail  in  hill,  mountain  and  woodland,  diversified 
by  a  great  variety  of  tree  growth  ^nd  flora." 


The  dairymen  have  succeeded  in  getting  their  law 
through  both  Houses  and  it  now  will  hang  on  the 
Governor's  pleasure.  As  he  has  declared  himself 
favorable  to  important  interests  which  have  not  been 
fostered  by  State  funds,  he  may  favor  this  measure. 
The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  aid  the  dairy  industi-y 
by  prohibiting  frauds  in  butter  and  cheese  and  estab- 
lishing a  State 
ilaii-y  bureau.  The 
new  enactments 
against  fraud  are 
understood  to 
press  most  heavily 
upon  the  manu- 
facture known  as 
i' filled  cheese," 
which  is  a  i)roduct 
of  ci-eamerics  in 
which  th(>  fat  i-e- 
nioved  for  butter- 
making  is  i-eitlaced 
by  oleomargarine, 
or  some  soil  oT 
shortening  which 
goes  undei-  that 
name.  Of  course, 
those  who  are 
making  full  cream 
or  full-milk  cheese 
(Id  not  desire  to 
compete  with 
cheese  artificially 
enriched  in  that 
way.  We  under- 
stood that  laws 
passed  a  decade 
ago  covered  that  point,  but  a  new  law  may  serve  to 
remind  people  that  the  dairymen  had  secured  protec- 
tion before,  or  to  provide  any  deficiency  in  the 
earlier  enactment. 


The  Bodega  creamery  will  be  completed  within 
thirty  days. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  ami 
t'rtips. 


Till'  peerless  weather  has  con- 
thuiod  and  the  closiiif^  inonth 
will  OH  record  as  one  of  the 
Hiost  delightful  of  Februaries.  Growth  has  been 
especially  active  during  the  last  two  weeks  and  rank 
ifrain  and  lush  pastures  have  overspread  the  wlujle 
arable  area  of  the  State.  Kveii  in  orchards  clovers 
and  weeds  have  frrown  rathei-  too  rapidly  for  tlie 
plowman  to  easilv  handle  them,  and  there  is  conse- 
iiueiitly  a  rush  uf  work  to  tinisli  pruning  and  get  the 
plows  into  the  orchards.  Blossoms  are  everywhere 
and  the  landscai)t"  is  a  picture  of  l^loom  and  vei-diire. 
If  such  conditions  hold  a  while  tlie  whole  throng  of 
wild  flowers  will  join  to  the  U'w  venturesome  ones 
which  have  already  broken  bud. 

What  will  March  be  ?  U  is  usually  a  good  month. 
For  the  last  twenty-four  years  the  average  rainfall 
in  this  city  has  been  inches;  the  greatest  March 
rainfall  was  8.70  inches  and  the  least  was  .CO  of  an 
inch.  We  could  get  along  very  well  indeed  with 
light  March  rains  this  year,  providing  April  gives 
enough  to  carry  the  growth.  The  probability  is  that 
we  shall  get  all  that  is  needed  during  the  balance  of 
the  season. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we 

ICe:es  lioiiig  ,  ^ , 

are  getting  th(>  turn  ou  the  egg 
business  and  are  sending  to  Chi- 
cago a  few  in  exchange  for  the  many  which  are 
shipped  into  this  State.  In  our  last  issue  Mr.  Whit- 
man told,  in  an  interesting  way,  how  it  is  that  these 
"  western  eggs  "  are  rolled  together  to  flood  our  far- 
western  markets.  Our  shipment  far  eastward  this 
winter  is  a  commercial  novelty.  The  Chicago  dealer 
who  was  selling  California  eggs  Uist  week  says  that 
this  is  the  first  time  California  eggs  were  ever  sold 
east  of  the  Missouri  river.  "  Never  before."  says 
this  Chicago  egg  expert,  "would  such  a  sliipmeiit 
have  been"profltable.  The  price  in  San  Francisco 
frequently  ranges  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  dozen. 
Thirteen  months  ago  we  shipped  four  or  five  carloads 
of  eggs  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  and  sold  them 
there  for  Iti',  cents  a  dozen,  but  last  winter  was 
warm  and  eggs  were  cheap  in  Chicago.  The  whole- 
sale price  here  now  is  28  cents  a  dozen.  The  carload 
we  bought  in  San  Francisco  cost  us  l(i  cents  u  dozen, 
and  we  have  ordered  another  carload.  The  freight 
cost  8:i  cents  a  dozen,  leaving  us  a  nice  profit.  The 
carload  contained  12,000  dozen.  They  are  what  are 
called  California  ranch  eggs.  The  cold  rains  on  the 
coast  are  now  over  and  the  warm  weather  has  caused 
the  hens  to  lay  rapidly  and  eggs  are  cheaper  there 
now  than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  The  hens 
in  the  west  seem  to  be  on  a  strike,  but  the  New  York 
heus  have  greater  cause  for  striking  because  of  the 
importation  of  pauper  eggs  from  Canada.  Nearly 
all  the  eggs  in  New  York  come  from  Canada.  They 


Fruit  Shippers' 
Manifesto. 


are  not  fresh,  but  are  limed.  Some  of  them  are  a 
year  or  two  old.  There  are  no  fresh  eggs  now  in 
fcanada.    This  winter  has  been  very  severe  on  hens. 

We  publish  in  full  upon  a  following 
page  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  ever  put  forth  by  the 
fruit  interest  of  California,  viz  :  The  appeal  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  November  Convention  of 
Fruit  Growers,  for  better  treatment  from  the  rail- 
way company.  The  document  is  conceived  in  excel- 
lent spirit;  it  is  frank,  manly  and  fair.  It  describes 
the  present  disastrous  condition  of  fruit  shipping 
without  whimpering;  it  frankly  concedes  favors 
granted,  but  it  boldly  cites  pledges  not  fulfilled;  it 
strongly  appeals  for  the  application  of  true  and  time- 
honored  business  policy  to  the  encouragement  of  a 
staple  trade  which  carries  in  its  wake  vast  and  in- 
creasing incidental  advantages  to  the  transportation 
companv;  it  strikingly  points  to  extortion  and  dis- 
crimination in  minor  charges  which  have  no  excuse, 
nor  have  they  even  possibility  of  existence  except 
within  the  realm  of  a  monopoly.  One  would  think 
that  such  declarations,  thus  fortified  and  thus  honor- 
ably presented,  would  command  some  sjjeedy,  cordial 
and  satisfactory  i-espoiise  from  the  i)owers  addressed. 
Such  would  be  the  method  among  business  ihen  who 
had  minds  to  perceive  points  of  mutual  advantage 
and  courage  to  act  in  the  removal  of  conditions  which 
menace  the  very  existence  of  a  traflic  which  has  al- 
ways been  a  matter  of  doubt  and  danger  to  the  ship- 
per and  of  vast  and  certain  profit  to  the  transporta- 
tion interest.  Not  only  has  the  railway  coldly  viewed 
the  grower's  losses,  even  to  the  last  nail  and  inch  of 
box  lumber,  but  it  has  gone  into  his  jnirse  for  defi- 
ciency caused  by  the  ruin  of  his  property  through  its 
own  breach  of  faith  as  to  time  of  transit.  And  not 
only  this,  but  it  has  allowed  cormorant  capitalists,  in 
the  form  of  refrigerator-car  owners,  to  plunder  its 
own  patrons  upon  its  own  rails,  consenting  to  save 
the  cost  of  rolling  stock  and  to  share  the  exorbitant 
refrigerator  chargi.'  against  the  grower  by  collecting 
mileage  from  the  car  owner.  The  grower  knows  well 
enouu-h  that  the  railway  company  should,  from  all 
moral  consideration,  furnish  him  suitable  cars  at 
their  bare  cost  of  investment  and  maintenance,  and 
not  take  a  share  of  the  exactions  of  car  owners  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to  intervene. 

But  passing  these  points  which,  under  existing 
conditions,  probably  cannot  be  remedied,  what  an- 
swer will  the  company  make  to  the  very  temperate 
and  restrained  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  it  by 
the  growers  ?  What  has  it  to  say  about  the  decade 
of  promised  reduction,  according  to  the  increase  of 
the  trattic— a  decade" of  iiromises  unfulfilled  ?  (i row- 
ers were  ijuiet  so  long  as  the  business  yielded  them  a 
living,  although  they  knew  very  well  that  they  had 
earned  better  returns  by  their  increase  of  business. 
They  did  not  forget  the  promises- of  the  magnates  who 
receiveil  their  delegations  with  such  ostentacious 
cordiality  ten  years  ago  and  i)ut  aside  present  de- 
mands by  offers  of  better  rates  just  as  soon  as  the 
increased  busfness  was  attained.  They  do  not  forget 
that  thev  were  urged  to  form  a.ssociations,  to  exploit 
Eastern 'markets,  to  work  in  every  way  to  create  a 
distant  demand  so  that  they  could  ship  enough  to  get 
lower  rates.  These  promises  served  peiliajis  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  They  silenced 
complaint;  thev  incited  to  extended  investment  in 
fruit  production;  they  stimulated  increase  in  output 
to  the  amount  shown  by  the  committee  in  their  docu- 
ment, but  now  they  appear  to  the  grower  to  have 
been  l)ut  an  iiimis  fnhnis  to  lead  the  fruit  interest  into 
a  slough  of  loss  and  disheartening  instead  of  a  true 
light  to  sound  business  ground  upon  which  the  rail- 
ways coiild  render  such  cheaper  service  as  would  per- 
mit the  grower  a  small  reward  foi-  his  labor  and  in- 
vestment. It  is  befitting  that  the  company  should 
not  only  show  some  respectful  attention  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  growers  which  is  now  in  their  hands,  but 
should  proceed  at  once  to  give  some  assurance  that 
they  appreciate  the  growers'  situation  and  ])ropose 
to  alleviate  it.  If  they  are  not  bled  by  iniquitous  re- 
bates, as  they  ought  not  to  be,  it  is  clear  that  this 
vast  traflic  yields  them  a  vast  net  income.  This  they 
should  divide  with  the  grower  if  he  can  be  expected 
to  proceed  with  his  enterprises  for  th(>  liuilding  up 
of  the  State  and  the  further  aggrandizement  of 
transportation  interests.  There  should  be  some 
speedy  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  declaration 
which  we  publish  upon  another  page  of  this  issue. 

There  is  probably  no  real  objection 
to  horse-fed  pork.  Horseflesh  has 
a  recognized  standing  as  human 
food  in  Europe  and  good  fresh  horseflesh  is  certainly 
more  wholesome  and  stands  as  high  sentimentally  as 
much  material  that  forms  accei>tcd  hog  feed.  Rut 
we  question  whether  California  bacon  and  ham  eaters 
will  relish  famous  Eastern  hams  as  keenly  as  before 
the  reports  of  horse-fed  pork  from  the  Northwest,  i 
If  they  do  not,  the  remedy  will  be  to  promote  the 
production  of  California  ])ork  on  the  basis  of  alfalfa 
and  barley,  and  this  should  be  done  anyway.  The 
reports  of  feeding  horses  to  hogs  in  Montana  are, 
however,  of  much  industrial  moment.  The  story  is, 
Montana  rancliers  have  become  horse  poor.  They 
were  situated  just  this  way  when  the  feeding  season 


liorse-Feil 


at  litlroy. 


Sugar  ami  Live 
Slink. 


opened  this  year,  with  no  com  to  feed  and  a  lot  of 
hogs  on  hand.  It  was  very  easy  to  experiment  in 
feeding  horsefiesh  to  the  swine,  and  a  few  days  were 
sufficient  to  prove  the  profit  of  it:  At  first  there 
was  some  little  hesitancy  among  the  feeders  them- 
selves as  to  entering  into  the  business  on  a  large 
scale.  Some  looked  upon  the  idea  of  killing  good 
blooded  horses  and  feeding  them  to  hogs  as  nothing 
short  of  brutal.  15ut  their  prejudices  were  finally 
overcome  by  the  argument  that  nearly  always  \yins 
when  the  pocketbook  is  touched.  When  bought  in 
lots  of,  say  1000,  the  horses  could  be  purchased  for 
a  head.  The  horses  are  shot  and  then  skinned. 
The  hides  bring  one  dollar  apiece,  and  that  amounts 
to  considerable  revenue.  The  carcasses  are  then 
quartered  and  boiled  in  caldrons.  The  hogs  will  eat 
all  of  the  meat  that  is  given  to  them,  they  fatten 
rapidly  on  the  feed  and  it  is  the  kind  of  flesh  that 
weighs  heavy. 

Toimeeu  Pi'obably  all  the  State  has  won- 
dered why  tobacco  production, 
which  has  been  going  ou  near  Gil- 
roy  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  has  never 
attained  greater  success.  We  know  not  how  accu- 
rately the  extract  we  shall  make  from  the  Gilroy 
(liizitli-  of  last  week  meets'the  facts,  but  it  is  made 
with  the  air  of  knowledge.    It  is  this: 

Every  now  and  then  we  catuli  in  an  exchange  a  reference  to 
the  capacity  of  this  section  for  the  production  of  ffooU  tobacco. 
The  conditions  for  its  favorable  {growth  and  cure  do  exist  and 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  individuals  in  an  experi- 
mental way,  but  never,  for  many  years  to  come,  can  the  resi- 
dents not  personally  interested  in  its  prrxluc-tion  be  induced  to 
put  up  money  to  start  factories.  The  two  unfortunate  experi- 
ences already  had  have  burned  too  many  lingers  for  the  old 
victims  to  evei- place  their  hands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lire 
again.  Had  the  two  previous  enterprises  been  fairly  anil  hon- 
estly conducted,  with  due  i-egard  to  the  prosjierity  of  the  com- 
munity instead  of  with  an  eye  singly  to  cinching  It  for  the 
beiietit  of  the  individual,  Clilruy  would  to-day  be  the  Center 
and  i  titvepal  of  a  great  tobacco  .section.  The  conditions  of  our 
soil  are  favoi'able  to  the  growth  of  a  good  quality;  the  climate 
is  such  tliat  tlie  curing  of  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter, 
and,  as  we  have  already  .said,  it  can  be  made  a  very  protitable 
and  great  industry  if  in  cuiii|jetent  hands  and  a  factory  is  run 
on  a  business  like  and  honest  basis,  but  tliis  community  is  no 
longer  a  fresli  milch  cow  for  dishonest  promoters. 

It  will  be  generally  comforting  to  know  that  the 
curing  of  the  tobacco  satisfactorily  can  be  easily 
compassed.  It  has  always  had  a  reputation  of  difli- 
culty,  and  it  certainly  cannot  be  done  on  Eastern 
lines.  If  honest  work  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a 
tobacco  enterprise  a  success,  that  ought  not  to  be 
hard  to  command. 

Unfortunately  the  last  tariff  law 
burns  at  least  two  important  pro- 
ducing interests  of  our  country. 
It  has  lowered  the  price  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar 
cane  by  removing  the  bounty  and  it  is  knocking  our 
stock  industries  by  retaliation  from  sugar  countries 
which  do  not  like  their  ])r<iduct  taxed  on  importa- 
tion to  this  country.  It  is  tcletrraphed  from  Chicago 
that  Nelson  Morris,  the  well-known  packer,  said: 
"We  shipped  $1S.OOO,000  worth  of  cattle  and 
produce  to  France  alone  last  year,  and  this  great 
trade  is  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  order  of  the 
French  (iovernment.  The  effect  of  the  (Jerman  and 
Helgium  embargo  has  been  to  reduce  the  price  of 
cattle  of  the  classes  shipped  to  these  countries  by 
$10  a  head,  and  this  French  edict  will  even  more  un- 
justly affect  the  stockyards.  This  has  been  the 
effect  on  jirices,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  cattle  has  been  cut  down  two-thirds  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  feed.  The  effect  on  the  prod- 
uct is  even  greater  than  the  effect  on  the  live-cattle 
trade,  es])i"cially  as  far  as  France  is  concerned.  We 
were  shipping  70IMI  cattle  a  week,  and  as  many  or 
more  in  addition  in  the  form  of  the  ])roduct.  France 
has  been  taking  a  great  deal  of  lean  cattle  for  .soups, 
and  this  class  will  be  very  injuriously  effected  by  the 
ni>w  edict,  while  as  to  dressed  beef  and  pork  i)rod- 
ucts  the  result  will  be  even  more  far-reaching. 
Three  months  ago  there  was  a  proposition  frtim  the 
French  Minister  of  Agriculture  offering  to  continue 
to  receive  our  cattle  if  the  United  States  would  take 
off'  the  differential  duty  on  sugar,  but  the  (iovern- 
ment paid  no  attention  whatever.  The  French  (iov- 
ernment will  not  renew  the  contracts  for  canned 
meats,  will  never  allow  Americans  to  bid,  but  will 
endeavor  to  sup])ly  their  needs  from  their  own  colo- 
nies. It  is  now  using  some  brought  from  Mada- 
gascar at  a  price  double  that  which  Americans  re- 
ceive.'' 

Unless  Mr.  Cleveland  intervenes 
and  vetoes  the  proposition,  Cali- 
Bounty.  foruia  beet-sugar  makers  ought  to 
get  a  little  more  for  their  last  season's  work  than 
they  anticipated.  An  amendment  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  was  adopted  in  Washington  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  provides  *2HH,289  for  the  sugar 
bounties  tnirned  prior  to  August  28,  1894,  at  two 
cents  per  pound  for  sugar  up  to  ninety  degrees  by 
the  polarisi  ope,  and  at  one  and  three-fourths  cents 
per  pound  for  sugars  over  eighty  and  under  ninety 
degrees.  It  further  provides  *5,O0O,(*O(t  for  bounties 
atl-he  rate  of  eight-tenths  cent  per  pound  on  sugar 
produced  from  August,  1894,  to  .lune  30,  18!t5.  Un- 
fortunately, this  does  not  help  the  beet  growers  un- 
less they  sold  under  contract  conditions  providing 
additional  price  if  the  bounty  were  paid. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  country  has  small  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
Congress  whose  clays  of  authority  end  with  this 
week.  It  came  in  under  the  best  auspices — with  all 
but  unanimous  endorsement  by  the  people,  with  the 
powers  of  the  Executive  office  in  political  concur- 
rence with  it,  with  the  national  income  adequate  for 
all  legitimate  purposes,  with  business  prosperous  in 
all  departments.  In  its  two  years  of  life  it  has  done 
little  but  confuse  and  disturb  the  business  of  the 
country;  and  it  leaves  all  the  larger  subjects  of 
legislation  in  the  worst  possible  shape.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  charge  against  this  Congress  all  the  hai'd- 
ship  of  the  past  two  years;  it  was  indeed  its  misfor- 
tune to  fall  upon  a  season  of  universal  adversity;  but 
this  much  must  be  said,  that  it  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  and  mischief  and  that  whatever 
subject  it  touched  it  has  left  in  worse  condition  than 
it  found  it.  If  at  the  close  of  the  special  session  in 
the  summer  of  1893  the  fifty-third  Congress  had 
adjourned  .s//(r  dli — if  there  had  been  no  Congressional 
session  from  that  time  until  now — the  country  would 
have  been  vastly  better  off.  Its  record  includes  a 
botch  of -the  tariff,  the  enforcement  of  an  offensive 
method  of  personal  taxation,  a  scandal  (in  connection 
with  the  sugar  interest)  which  has  put  the  country 
to  shame,  the  utter  neglect  of  such  a  great  national 
iiitei-est  iis  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  and  a  pitiful 
confession  i)f  incompetency  to  deal  with  the  national 
finances.  In  all  this  there  has  been  involved  much 
of  positive  injury  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  much  of  disuri'dit  to  the  American  system 
and  much  of  humiliation  to  the  Democratic  party. 

The  fault  with  this  Congress  has  not  been  that  it 
lacked  honest  membership  or  able  leadership,  for  it 
has  had  both.  It  lies  rather  with  the  false  notion 
which  appears  to  have  gotten  complete  possession  of 
this  country,  that,  economic  questions  can  be  settled 
by  the  methods  of  partisan  politics.  We  undertake 
to  adjust  our  tariff  laws  and  our  finances — matters 
of  the  mo-it  profound  and  complicated  sort — by  the 
inspiration  of  brass  band  music,  fire-works  and  pas- 
sionate oratory;  and  with  more  concern  for  the  next 
election  than  for  the  business  principles  involved.  It 
is  not  suri)rising  that  such  methods  make  confusion 
and  end  in  mischief  and  contempt.  It  is  only  sur- 
prising that  the  country  stands  up  under  it. 


The  Congress  now  coming  in  and  to  meet  in 
December  will  act  under  the  same  false  and  mischie- 
vous principle;  it  will  strive  first  for  partisan  ad- 
vantage and  only  incidentally  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  It  will,  however,  have  some  great  advan- 
tages. First,  it  will  represent  certain  economic 
])rinciples  to  which  the  country  is  habited,  and  will, 
therefore,  inspire  confidence  from  the  beginning. 
Second,  it  may  learn  from  the  political  disasters  of 
its  predecessor  what  courses  to  avoid.  Third,  it 
represents  a  party  which  has  hitherto  dealt  success- 
fully with  the  national  finances  and  which  includes 
financial  leaders  of  both  ability  and  established 
authoi'ity.  Fourth,  it  will  very  largely  be  made  up 
of  men  trained  in  public  affairs,  who  will  go  about 
their  work  with  the  confidence  of  experience.  Fifth, 
it  finds  the  Government  in  such  a  state  that  almost 
any  change  will  be  for  the  better. 

But  although  the  incoming  Congress  may  inspire 
])ublic  confidence,  and  may  in  fact  do  much  to  re- 
store normal  financial  and  business  conditions,  it 
cannot  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  system  under 
which  it  must  work  will  not  permit  of  it.  It  will  be 
not  an  assemblage  of  earnest  men  united  in  the  pur- 
poses of  public  service,  but  a  body  of  politicians 
whose  foremost  aim  will  be  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Republican  party.  Statesmen  of  experience 
tell  us  that  there  is  no  other  way,  and  perhaps  there 
is  not;  but  it  looks  as  if  there  ought  to  be.  We 
cannot  believe  that  we  shall  go  on  forever  under  a 
system  which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  country  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  fixed  policies  in  purely 
economic  affairs.  We  have  faith  that  the  business 
genius  of  our  people  will  find  a  way  to  stop  the  con- 
fusion and  the  waste  of  constantly  changing  systems 
of  tariff,  taxation  and  finance. 

The  San  .foa(|uin  \'^alley  railroad  project  makes 
headway  steadily.  Subscriptions  are  still  coming  in 
and  the  fund  is  well  up  toward  the  three  million 


mark,  with  many  local  capitalists  and  all  the  interior 
yet  to  hear  from.  Incorporation  has  been  legally 
affected  during  the  past  week  with  Mr.  Spreckels  as 
president;  and  within  a  few  days  surveyoi-s  will  be 
in  the  field.  The  first  effect  of  this  great  project  has 
been  to  stimulate  activity  in  city  real  ])roperty,  and 
there  is  an  unmistakable  disposition  on  the  part  of 
certain  professional  "promoters"  to  make  a  specu- 
lative real  estate  boom.  Against  this  effort  the 
/'Irdiiiiitrr  utters  a  very  timely  and  wise  note  of  pro- 
test. It  points  out  that  San  Francisco  has  vast 
stretches  of  unoccupied  land  easily  available  by  elec- 
tric or  cable  cars;  that  there  is  room  for  scores  of 
thousands  of  dwellings  down  the  peninsula  and  across 
the  bay;  and  with  very  great  point  it  is  added  that 
"  before  there  can  be  a  healthy  increase  in  land 
values  here  to  any  marked  extent  there  will  have  to 
be  a  very  decided  increase  in  population,  first  in  the 
State  and  then  in  the  city  and  suburbs." 

This  is  good  advice,  and  the  spirit  of  it  is  just  as 
applicable  to  the  country  as  to  the  city.  Nothing- 
could  be  more  unfortunate  for  California  at  this  time 
than  a  boom  which  would  advance  the  price  of  land 
beyond  its  real  value.  We  hope  for  great  things 
from  the  new  railroad — for  a  large  increase  in  popu- 
lation, for  greater  profit  in  production — in  short,  for 
the  filling  up  and  development  of  the  country.  The 
indispensable  basis  for  such  a  movement  is  land  at 
reasonable  prices.  If  the  story  goes  out  that  our 
lands  are  "boomed,"  immigration  will  not  come 
here.  One  of  the  reasons  why  California  has  lagged 
behind  her  northern  neighbors  in  the  matter  of  im- 
migration has  been  the  prohibitive  prices  at  which 
oui-  lands  have  been  held;  and  if  we  are  to  profit  by 
the  promised  new  conditions,  we  must  not  inaugu- 
rate an  era  of  speculation.  Our  lands  will  grow  fast 
enough  when  we  have  more  people  and  more  indus- 
try and  better  transportation. 


It  is  reported  that  English  investors  have  offered 
$1.16  for  the  whole  issue  of  bonds  recently  sold  by 
Cleveland  and  Carlisle  at  private  sale  for  $1.042 — a 
profit  of  about  eight  millions.  And  it  is  I'eported 
further  that  this  offer  will  not  be  accepted  because 
the  relative  value  of  these  bonds  (as  compared  with 
other  U.  S.  bonds  as  they  are  now  selling  in  the 
markets)  is  $1.20,  and  it  is  hoped  to  get  this  higher 
figure.  The  whole  transaction  is  to  be  so  managed 
that  the  syndicate  will  clean  up  from  eight  to  ten 
millions  upon  the  basis  of  a  relatively  small  original 
investment.  Here  is  the  way  it  is  done:  The  Gov- 
ernment needs  say  five  millions  of  gold,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  under  the  terms  of  the  pri- 
vate sale,  calls  on  ths  syndicate  for  it.  The  money 
is  promptly  forthcoming  and  the  bonds  are  turned 
over  at  the  agreed  price  of  $1,042.  Whereupon  the 
syndicate  puts  them  on  the  market  and  sells  them 
out  at  $l.l()(ff)  1.20,  pocketing  the  profit  and  holding 
the  original  five  millions  to  pay  for  the  next  batch. 
In  this  way — the  bonds  being  issued  in  install  monts — 
the  original  purchase  fund  actually  buys  the  whole 
issue  of  sixty-two  millions,  and  with  this  compara- 
tively small  fund  the  syndicate  makes  a  great  clean- 
up. There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  could 
not  have  sold  its  bonds  in  the  market  and  saved  to 
itself  the  eight  to  ten  millions  which  will  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  speculators.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  Government  there  has  not  been  a  transaction  so 
fooUsh  and  stupid;  and  it  is  easy  to  sympathize  with 
the  indignation  of  those  who  declare  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  his  Secretary  have  allowed  the  Government 
to  be  buncoed. 

The  recent  trouble  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has 
been  followed  by  conviction  of  a  dozen  or  more  con- 
spirators who  are  under  sentence  of  death,  though  it 
is  believed  that  their  punishment  will  be  commuted 
to  banishment.  The  ex-Queen  was  on  trial  at  last 
report  and  she  will  probably  be  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  others.  In  all  other  respects  things 
are  running  along  in  their  usual  groove.  The  leading 
men  in  the  Islands  make  no  secret  of  their  plan  to 
carry  on  the  Government  in  its  present  form  until 
such  time  as  the  United  States  shall  take  them  in; 
and  they  expect  that  time  will  be  when  Mr.  Cleve- 
land retires  from  the  L^residcucy,  two  years  from 
now.  The  failure  of  the  House  to  act  upon  the  bill 
recently  passed  by  the  Senate  in  aid  of  a  California- 
Hawaiian  cable  is  likely  to  cause  some  disgust  at 
Honolulu,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  alter  the 


plans  of  the  annexationists.  In  this  country,  senti- 
ment favorable  to  taking  in  the  Islands  steadily 
grows,  and  no  matter  which  party  wins  in  the  next 
national  election,  the  thing  is  bound  to  be  done. 


Seasonable  Observations. 

To  THE  EniToit :— What  portion  of  tlic  globe  can  boast  of 
such  winter  weather  as  we  have  had  the  pa.st  month!  If  you 
l<now  of  any,  won't  you  please  mention  it  ;  The.  rain  blasts  of 
December  and  January,  while  severe,  produced  no  suffering  to 
man  and  beast,  and  since  the  last  tempest  of  January  2i;d  the 
weather  has  been  clear,  warm  and  springlike,  giving  the 
farmers  a  line  opportunity  to  finish  their  seeding,  their  trim- 
ming of  trees  and  vines  preparatory  to  the  cultivation  of 
orchards.  The  two  showers  intervening  did  no  further  harm 
than  to  delay  operations  for  a  day  or  two.  The  temperature 
through  December  and  January  went  close  down  to  the  frost 
line,  thus  checking  a  too-forwardness  of  buds  and  foliage,  and 
the  early-sown  wheat,  which  is  regarded  as  more  beneficial 
than  otherwise.  But  the  last  two  weeks  have  developed  a 
rising  temperature,  sending  Jack  Frost  up  the  mountain 
sides. 

As  a  consequence  there  is  a  general  awakening  of  slumber- 
ing nature.  The  newly  sown  grain  is  rapidly  showing  above 
ground,  the  result  of  the  warm  sun  and  the  lengthening  days, 
and  the  early  sown  is  completely  covering  the  ground,  and"  in 
many  fields  the  jack  rabbit  can  hide  with  .safety. 

Tlic  IVhral  Dhciissidn.—l  have  just  been  reading  the  first 
installment  of  the  opinions  of  wheat-growers  in  your  last 
edition.  1  guess  had  those  writers  to  the  secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  anti(;ipated  the  use  to  bo  made  of 
their  .screeds,  they  would  have  studied  their  figiires  some- 
what more  closely  and  the  wide  range  of  cost  must  have  been 
somewhat  reduced.  I  shall  watch  with  great  interest  the 
figures  to  the  end,  with  the  hope  of  extracting  a  good  deal  of 
comfort  therefrom.  It  is  no  longer  a  difficult  matter  to  calcu- 
late the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  especially  on  a  given  yield. 
From  the  figures  submitted  it  will  bo  observed  that  the 
farmer  who  can  raise  from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre  has  still  a  margin  of  profit  left.  I  have  in  mind  a  twenty- 
acre  field  of  wheat  in  my  own  vicinity  on  which  much  laljor 
had  been  bestowed,  which  yielded  last  harvest  forty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  On  this,  at  the  ruling  price,  nearly  half 
was  margin,  .showing  that  whether  we  farm  much  or'  little 
land  we  should  farm  better. 

.t  IViiid  ns  to  Sirlur. — Practically,  the  hog  crop  of  1894  is  out 
of  first  hands,  and  a  glance  at  the  situation  may  be  in  order 
if  there  be  no  ready  cash  in  it  from  past  experience.  As  I 
promised  you  some  time  ago  a  leaf  from  my  diary,  I  will  dis- 
pcse  of  that  first. 

Seeing  a  superior  wheat  crop  sinking  lower  and  lower  in 
price  until  every  grain  of  margin  disappeared,  and  to  sell  in- 
vited a  serious  attack  on  the  capital  invested,  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  converting  as  much  as  I  could  into  a  better  selling 
form  of  produce.  Having  about  seventy-five  head  of  my  own 
growing,  I  appraised  their  value  as  1  did  of  the  same  number 
I  purcliased.  1  began  feeding  wheat — nice,  clean,  plump 
wheat  .  Being  of  various  sizes  and  mixed  breeds,  some  of  the 
hogs  fattened  quicker  than  others,  so  that  we  began  to  sell 
early  and  at  good  prices — .say  4^U-  per  pound  live  weight. 
Soon,  and  contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  market  went 
down,  down,  down.  We  followed  it  \intil  .'i' .;c  was  reached, 
then  we  killed  and  packed  on  our  own  account,  and  that  prod- 
uct was  converted  into  as  fine  ham,  shoulders,  bacon  and 
lard  as  ever  was  produced,  and  the  whole  of  it  has  already 
been  disposed  of  to  families  and  dealers  at  a  price  at  least 
equivalent  to  hogs  at  five  cents  live  weight,  and  the  demand 
is  urgent  for  more. 

hrxsiiiin  from  Kxpcriciirc. — There  arc  several  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  this : 

First.    The  California  market  wants  smaller  hogs. 

Second.  The  California  farmer  wants  better  In-eeds,  such 
as  will  fatten  on  the  least  possible  feed. 

Third.  To  be  independent  of  the  whims  of  the  California 
packer,  the  farmer  must  pack  his  own  crop  when  the  price  is 
sent  below  a  remunerative  figure.  • 

Cheap  wheat  and  barley  will  so  cheapen  the  swine  product 
as  to  shut  out  Kastern  importation,  but  there  is  no  immediate 
danger  of  it ;  and  meantime  other  consumers  .of  our  surplus 
nuiy  ajipear.  It  may  he  said  all  cannot  become  packers  of  pork, 
which  is  true ;  and  the  grower  who  has  oidy  a  surplus  of  a  few 
is  the  man  that  breaks  the  market.  He  will  take  his  crop  into 
one  wagon  and  proceeding  to  a  market  of  limited  means  and 
capacity  he  sells  it  for  what  he  can  get,  and  that  fixes  the 
price  tor  all.  Such  corners  could  be  avoided  by  home  packing, 
and  if  that  was  impractical,  then  by  co-operaiiive  packing  and 
curing  at  some  centi'al  point. 

The  time  required  between  killing*  and  final  curing  is  so 
short  as  to  discommode  no  one  to  wait  for  a  return  and,  if  nec- 
essary, could  readily  be  bridged  by  accommodations  from 
others. 

Aih^<nilaiic  of  IJ'rU  liird  Siciiir.  —  A  i^losc  calculation  for  the 
grain  fed  (two-thirds  wheat  and  one-third  barley)  yielded  us 
a  trifie  over  a  cent  per  pound.  What  the  good  strains  con- 
sumed was  hardly  perceptible.  They  were  fat  from  the  be- 
ginning and  were  always  fat  and  gentle.  The  others  were  al- 
ways hungry,  could  run  faster  than  a  yearling  calf,  were 
never  content  and  would  leave  bushels  of  feed  to  finish  upon 
poultry.  That's  ttie  kind  we  bought  and  their  offspring  dis- 
dain to  associate  with  the  gentle,  chubby  .sorts  of  the  farm. 
There  is  no  (Comparison  as  to  the  profits,  but  just  what  it  is  we 
can  only  guess.  GRoiicin  Ohi.eyeu. 

Yuba  City,  Feb.  2.5,  1S1I.5. 


The  Florida  Disaster. 


Speaking  of  the  last  hard  freeze  the  Jacksonville 
('iiioii  says  that  orange  trees  were  more  hurt  than 
in  December,  on  account  of  the  sap  having,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  State,  started  to  run  freely. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  vegetables,  such  as  egg 
plants,  watermelons,  tomatoes,  peas,  etc.,  will  have 
to  be  replanted.  There  was  a  larger  crop  of  vege- 
tables just  coming  out  of  the  ground  than  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  as  almost  every 
orange-grower  had  resorted  to  this  means  to  re- 
coup. On  the  east  coast,  along  the  entire  Indian 
river,  the  pineapple  growers  are  severely  hurt,  some 
saying  that  two-thirds  of  the  plants  themselves  are 
killed.  On  the  west  coast,  and  in  the  lake  regions, 
tomatoes,  which  were  almost  the  exclusive  crop, 
were  killed  outright.  Even  strawberries  were  set 
back,  and  in  places  killed. 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following,'  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m., 
February  2",  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  lor  tbe 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  ...  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

.7S 

32.47 

41.78 

28.76 

64 

42 

Red  Bluff  

.76 

24.29 

16.57 

18.97 

76 

44 

.31 

21. M 

13.11 

14.64 

68 

46 

San  Francisco  

.28 

21.97 

15.50 

18.10 

66 

46 

.14 

10.79 

5.88 

8.06 

70 

44 

Los  Angeles  

01 

11.44 

6.03 

14. 6B 

74 

44 

01 

9.f« 

2.98 

7.87 

70 

44 

2.97 

1.42 

2.69 

84 

48 

Gleanings. 


Another  creamery  is  being  built  at  Areata. 

As  the  consequence  of  recent  movements  here,  the  prices  of 
California  wines  are  advancing  in  the  Nevp  York  market. 

The  Sonoma  County  Horticultural  Society  protests,  by 
formal  resolution,  against  the  abolition  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commission. 

Last  WEEK  Mr.  John  . I.  Valentine  sent  a  box  of  the  best 
Highland  (San  Bernardino  county)  oranges  to  VV.  E.  Gladstone 
and  another  to  I'resident  Cleveland. 

San  Jose  Mn  rurii:  President  Worthing  of  San  Jose  Grange 
says  that  if  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  California  would 
eat  only  ton  ixiunds  of  dried  fruit  annually  the  entire  product 
could  be  marketed  in  this  State.  This  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  spreading  the  gospel  of  dried  fruit. 

Vacaville  Hrtwrter  :  A  farmer  in  Suisun  valley  has  solved 
the  tramp  question.  He  has  had  a  sign  made  in  letters  large 
enough  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  which  contains  the 
following  terse  statement :  "  Saw  Wood  or  No  Grub."  The 
fraternity  do  not  tarry  in  the  neighboi'hood,  but  seek  a  more 
congenial  lo<:ality. 

Some  time  back  W.  O'B.  Macdonough,  the  owner  of  Or- 
monde, arranged  with  the  Stanford  estate  to  breed  that  great 
horse  to  a  select  few  of  the  Stanford  mares,  the  agreement 
being  that  all  horse  colts  should  be  the  property  of  Mac- 
donough and  all  fillies  be  the  property  of  the  estate.  The 
first  foal  under  this  bargain  came  into  the  world  on  Monday 
of  this  week  and  is  a  fiUy.  The  dam  is  imported  Fair\  Rose, 
the  dam  of  Kacine.  The  value  of  this  filly  is  supposed  to  be 
$2.1,000. 

Pomona  /';ri(;r<:s.s :  Orders  for  oranges  are  coming  in  faster 
than  the  Exchanges  can  handle  them.  There  are  as  many 
persons  at  work  at  the  Pomona  packing-house  as  can  be  ac  - 
commodated there.  The  Exchanges  arc  receiving  .some  large 
orders  from  the  East.  A  New  York  firm  has  ordered  fifty 
carloads  of  oranges,  and  several  have  placed  orders  for  as 
many  as  twenty-five  carloads,  directing  that  five  or  more  car- 
loads be  shipped  at  once.  With  favorable  weather  the  bulk 
of  the  cffp  would  soon  be  moved. 

IT  having  been  reported  in  the  East  that  the  California  or- 
ange crop  had  been  badly  damaged  by  frost,  James  A.  Bar- 
wick,  director  of  the  California  weather  service,  furnishes  the 
following  lowest  recorded  temperature  for  this  season  at  the 
following  places,  situated  in  the  orange  belts  of  both  Northern 
and  Southern  California:  The  lowest  temperatures  in  the 
Northern  California  citrus  belt  were:  Oroville  HO  degrees, 
Palermo  Stj,  Newcastle  2H,  Orangevale  35,  and  Sacramento  ;tO. 
The  lowest  temperature  in  the  Southern  California  citrus  belt 
were:  Arlington  Heights  ;fj  degrees.  Riverside,  San  Bernar- 
dino and  San  Jacinto  27,  Ontario  Jil,  Pasadena  .S4,  Pomona  M 
Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  -i'. 

Ahkovo  Ghande  ;/frii(i(;  The  dairymen  of  this  county  are 
catching  on  to  the  modern  way  of  making  butter.  They 
wanted  the  highest  prices  for  their  products,  but  the  constant 
quotations  of  creamer.v  butter  of  six  and  seven  cents  a  pound 
above  the  best  dairy  butter  opened  their  eyes,  when  they 
knew  the  creamery  proi-ess  would  turn  out  enough  more  butter 
to  pay  for  the  manufacture.  They  cast  their  eyes  about  them 
immediately,  and  the  result  is  that  four  crearneries  and  one 
separating  station  are  building  and  almost  ready  for  busine.ss. 
Two  of  the  creameries  are  located  in  the  northern  jjart  of  the 
county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambria,  one  near  this  place  and  one 
at  Nipomo,  and  the  .skimming  .station  is  at  0.so  Flaco.  These 
creameries  will  represent  an  incorporated  capital  of  jjerhaps 
$W),(HJ0,  or  a  paid-up  capital  of  about  *:^0,000.  Such  a  good 
beginning  will  certainly  not  end  here,  and  we  expect  to  see 
two  or  three  more  creameries  constructed  before  the  season  is 
over. 


C.  A.  A.  SiLBERSTEiN  tells  the  Woodland  Dnnnmit 
that  he  has  planted  5000  fruit  trees  and  over  20,000 
new  vines  at  the  Orleans  Mneyard.  The  planting  of 
.so  many  vines  indicates  fresh  hopes  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  wine  industry,  which  has  been  in  an  in- 
active state  for  several  years. 

The  Riverside  Press  says  that  the  syndicate  which 
is  negotiating  for  the  Rialto  lands  intends  to  put  out 
8000  acres  to  canaigre  and  establish  a  plant  to 
handle  the  crop. 


R.  W.  Skinneb,  the  Yuba  City  eamier.  is  planting 
eiifhty  ucrea  of  peas  near  town  for  can»iiig  purposes! 


FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 


An  Appeal  to  the  Railroad. 


Full  Text  of  the  AcldresB  of  the  Frult-Orowers'  Conimlttep. 


San  Francisc-o,  February  20th,  1895. 
Tn  the  Officvrx  of  flir  i^niifhrrii  Focijir  Railroad — 
Gentle.man: — We,  the  undersigned  Committee  on 
Transportation  appointed  by  the  fruit-growers  in 
State  convention,  held  in  Sacramento  on  or  about 
November  20th,  1894,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing statements  and  facts  for  your  earnest  considera- 
tion: 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  how  thoroughly  well  informed 
you  are  as  to  the  status  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
State,  we  deem  it  needless  to  call  attention  to  the 
deplorable  condition  in  which  the  fruit-growers  of 
the  State  are  now  placed.  We  feel  assured  you 
keenly  realize  that  a  crisis  has  been  reached — a  crisis 
which  threatens  not  alone  the  future  welfare  of  the 
fruit-growers,  but  also  the  welfare  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  welfare  of  your  company. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  end  should  the  ex- 
perience of  the  fruit-growers  in  the  no.xt  two  or 
three  years  be  a  repetition  of  1898  and  1894.  It  must 
mean,  first — the  financial  ruin  of  the  vast  army  of 
fruit-growers,  who  are  among  the  most  desirable 
citizens  of  the  State;  it  must  further  mean  a  most 
serious  shrinkage,  not  alone  in  values  throughout 
the  State,  but  also  in  population.  All  of  which  can- 
not but  mean  a  most  serious  shrinkage  in  the  values 
of  California  railroad  propertj'.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  plain  that  at  this  time  the  interests  of  the  Cali- 
fornia transportation  companies  and  the  fruit- 
growers are  identical.  The  prosperity  of  the  rail- 
ways in  this  State  must  largely  be  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  fruit  culture,  which  has  now  be- 
come almost  the  prime  industry  of  the  State.  We 
believe,  that  as  intelligent,  thoughtful  and  wide- 
awake railroad  men.  you  fully  and  deeply  appreciate 
all  these  facts;  and  we  therefore  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  waste  further  words  in  dwelling  upon 
these  points,  other  than  to  emphasize  the  matter  by 
submitting  for  your  examination  the  returns  and 
statements  of  sales  from  the  following  growers  and 
shippers,  which  are  herewith  presented  and  which 
we  believe  to  be  fairly  representative:  Couper  & 
Sons,  Placerville;  F.  V.  Veeder,  Grafton;  A.  T.  J. 
Reynolds,  Walnut  (irove;  .Ino.  Miller,  Walnut  Grove; 
Auburn  Co-operative  Fruit  Co.;  Sperry  Dye,  Walnut 
Grove;  G.  W.  Reed,  Washington,  Yolo  Co.  *  [See 
note,  bottom  of  column.] 

The  question  at  issue  is:  How  shall  the  present 
deplorable  conditions  be  remedied  ?  We  hope  we 
arc  not  of  those  who  unwisely  and  unintelligently  lay 
the  entire  responsibility  of  the  serious  losses  involved 
at  the  doors  of  the  railroad  company.  We  believe 
that  the  railroad  company  is  sufficiently  alive  to  its 
own  interests  not  "to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg,"  and  that  it  stands  ready  to  lend  its 
helping  hand  and  to  aid — all  that  lies  in  its  power— to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  fruit-grower.  We  realize 
that  your  company  has  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
volume  of  business  increased,  up  to  the  year  1886, 
made  reductions  in  rates  until  they  reached  the 
present  tariff;  nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  great 
service  rendered  the  fruit  industry  of  the  State  by 
your  company  through  the  able  and  energetic  efforts 
of  your  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  in  1887  secured  a  reduction 
in  fruit  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  of  from 
$200  to  $100  p(M-  car;  thus  most  materially  aiding  in 
the  opening  up  of  the  great  Atlantic  market,  which 
has  since  developed  from  one  single  carload  ship- 
ment in  187fi  to  2000  carloads  in  1894. 

Analyzing  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  1894,  we  find  that  they  are  mani- 
fold and  that  they  may  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

First,  hard  times;  second,  the  glutting  of  markets; 
third,  the  railway  strike;  fourth,  unsatisfactory 
railway  service;  and  fifth,  excessive  railway  and  re- 
frigerator charges. 

in  order  to  place  the  fruit  industry  once  more 
upon  its  feet,  and  to  bring  back  to  it  that  degree  of 
pros])erity  which  it  deserves,  it  is  essential  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  all  unfavorable  causes  that  lie  within 
human  power  to  overcome,  shall  be  removed. 
Realizing  this,  the  fruit-growers  and  shippers  are 
perfecting  arrangements  which  will  enable  them  t,o 
overcome  one  of  the  serious  evils  of  the  past — that 
of  "glutting  the  markets."  An  association  has  been 
formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  striving  to  regu- 
late distribution ;  so  that  each  market  shall  receive, 
so  far  as  possible,  all  the  fruit  it  can  profitably  use 
and  no  more.  The  fruit  shippers  and  growers, 
realizing  the  importance  of  an  enlarged  market, 
have  set  forth  renewed  energy  with  a  view  of  intro- 
ducing their  products  into  new  and  untried  fields, 
thereby  widening  and  broadening  the  demand. 

While  these  efforts  are  essential  to  obtain  im- 
proved results,  these  things  alone  can  at  best  prove 
but  partial  remedies.  The  enlargement  of  the  mar- 
ket, for  example,  is  most  important  in  its  way,  and 
yet  that  alone  will  not  afford  relief.  The  fruit  was 
more  widely  distributed  in  1894  than  ever  before  and 
more  new  markets  were  opened  during  that  season 

*AocompanylDK  tbiti  addroBs  there  was  a  series  of  statements 
from  the  parties  nere  named,  showing  that  the  frul;  business  riitb 
each,  during  ihe  seuHuu  ur  Wi.  wti^  ^  lubiu^  uite, 


than  ever  before,  and  yet  these  things  alone  did  not 
prevent  failure.  Other  things  are  necessary,  and 
these  lie  within  the  power  of  the  transportation  com- 
panies to  do.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
better  service  and  lower  rates  than  ever  before  be 
offered  the  fruit-grower.  This  statement  is  made  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  fully  know  that,  as  com- 
pared with  similar  rates  paid  by  the  Florida  and 
other  growers  in  the  Southern  States,  the  rates 
charged  for  transportation  of  California  fruits  seem 
low  and  reasonable. 

We  believe  ourselves  justified  in  asking  for  con 
cessions  from  the  transportation  companies  on  the 
following  grounds: 

First — As  far  back  as  1887,  when  a  reduction  in 
transportation  rates  was  asked  for,  the  fruit- 
growers were  informed  that  the  rate  then  prevailing 
was  the  lowest  possible  rate  that  could  be  estab- 
lished for  the  volume  of  business  then  handled;  and 
that  no  reduction  in  rate  could  be  hoped  for  until 
the  volume  of  business  had  largely  increased;  in 
other  words,  that  the  way  for  the  grower  to  obtain 
lower  rates  was  to  increase  his  tonnage.  Since  then, 
the  green  fruit  shipments  have  increased  from  35,- 
57.3,000  pounds  to  161,300,000  pounds — an  increase  of 
nearly  five  fold — and  yet  there  has  been  no  reduction 
in  rates.  This,  in  the  face  of  the  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  your  officials  that  it  is  a  principle  in  rail- 
roading to  reduce  rates,  until  a  certain  minimum  is 
reached,  in  proportion  as  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  shipments. 

We  are  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  your 
representatives,  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Smurr,  who  ap 
peared  before  the  November  convention  in  Sacra 
mento,  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  your 
company  to  establish  a  five-day  ventilated  car 
service  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago,  beginning  with 
the  season  of  1895,  in  lieu  of  a  reduction  in  rates. 
We  appreciate  the  apparent  importance  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that,  even  at  best,  this  proposi- 
tion is  but  a  partial  remedy,  and  leaves  much  to  be 
asked  for.  We  believe  it  to  be  but  a  partial  remedy 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First — While  we  feel  assured  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  its  power  to  give  a  five-day  ventilated 
car  service  to  Chicago,  we  realize  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  control  the  actions  of  connecting  lines. 
And  that,  in  spite  of  all  your  company  can  do,  it 
may  be  no  more  successful  in  the  future  than  it  has 
been,  as  a  rule,  in  the  past  in  delivering  ventilated 
cars  at  Chicago  within  five  days.  The  same  hope 
was  extended  the  fruit-growers  in  pasteea.sons;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  trains,  was  never 
fulfilled.  Since  the  past  can  be  our  only  guide  for 
the  future,  we  deem  it  unsafe  to  place  reliance  upon 
the  hope  of  the  five-day  proposition  becoming*  a  per- 
manent, a  dependable  or  an  assured  fact. 

The  second  reason  why  we  believe  this  proposition 
to  be  but  a  partial  remedy  is  that  but  forty  per  cent 
of  our  shipments  are  sent  to  Chicago,  leaving  a 
balance  of  sixty  per  cent  of  shipments  which  cannot 
be  benefited  by  this  proposition. 

Third — Should  the  Chicago  market,  in  spite  of  all 
efforts,  become  glutted  at  the  height  of  the  mid- 
summer season,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  send  venti 
lated  cars  to  Atlantic  points,  involving  two  or  three 
days'  further  delay. 

P^'ourth — There  are  certain  districts  in  California, 
such  as  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  which  cannot  profit- 
ably use  ventilated  cars  at  any  price,  for  the  reason 
that  their  fruits  must  necessarily  pass  through  the 
great  San  Joaquin  valley  at  the  most  heated  period, 
thus  seriously  affecting  the  contents  of  the  ventilated 
cars  before  they  leave  the  State. 

Fifth — There  are  varieties  of  fruits,  such  as  Bart- 
lett  pears  at  certain  times  in  the  season,  and  late 
fall  pears,  which  can  safely  be  sent  in  ventilated  cars 
to  Chicago,  allowing  eight  or  nine  days  in  transit. 
In  such  cases,  the  five-day  service  will  be  of  little  ad- 
vantage, compared  with  a  lower  rate  for  slower  time. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  must  be  plain  that  the 
five-day  ventilated  car  proposition  to  Chicago  at  a 
fl.25  rate  can  be  only  a  partial  remedy,  and,  after 
all,  is  likely  to  prove  a  small  and  unimportant  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  the  transportation  companies. 

We  therefore  feel  ourselves  justified  in  asking, 
first,  a  reduction  on  refrigerator  charges,  believing, 
as  we  do,  that  until  such  time  as  less  costly  methods 
will  be  devised  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  fruits, 
the  refrigerator  cars  will  largely  remain  in  use. 

Secondly,  we  ask  a  reduced  rate  on  ventilated 
cars  with,  say,  eight  days  service  from  Sacramento 
to  Chicago. 

We  anticipate  that,  on  the  question  of  refrigerator 
charges,  your  company  may  take  the  position,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  you  have  no  control  over  the  re- 
frigerator charges,  which  are  made  by  the  refriger- 
ator companies;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  now  being  perfected,  largely  under  your  encour- 
agement, the  Perkins  system,  which  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  refrigeration. 

Our  answer  to  this  would  be  that,  first,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  is  entirely  possible  on  the 
part  of  your  company  to  obtain  a  concession  from 
the  refrigerator  companies,  who,  in  common  with 
you  and  with  ourselves,  realize  that  the  fruit  indus- 
try has  reached  a  most  serious  crisis,  ttireatening 
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the  future  of  the  California  business  of  refrigerator 
companies.  We  feel  assured  that  they  will  gladly 
meet  you  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  comply  with  any 
reasonable  requests  made  on  your  part  in  behalf  of 
the  fruit  industry  of  the  State. 

The  matter  of  the  new  Perkins  system  of  refriger- 
ation is,  as  yet,  in  an  early  experimental  state,  such 
as  would  not  warrant  placing  any  dependence  upon 
its  use,  at  least  for  the  season  of  '95,  and  hence,  at 
this  time,  does  not  deserve  serious  consideration. 

So  long  as  California  fruit  was  treated  as  a  luxury 
in  Eastern  markets,  and  so  long  as  the  California 
growers  had  little  or  no  competition  on  their  peculiar 
varieties  of  fruits  in  the  great  markets  of  the  East, 
the  question  of  $25  or  $50  more  or  less  freight  per 
car  cut  a  comparatively  small  figure;  but  a  condition 
has  been  reached  where  even  the  smallest  concession 
in  rates  becomes  of  high  importance.  California  has 
now  no  longer  a  monopoly  of  any  of  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. Other  States  and  Territories  are  fast  becom- 
ing powerful  rivals. 

Oregon,  Washington  and  Colorado  are  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  as  important  shippers  to  the 
East  of  excellent  fresh  fruits,  and  threaten  to  soon 
become  serious  competitors  of  California;  in  addition 
to  which  the  success  met  with  in  earlier  seasons  on 
the  part  of  California  fruits  in  the  markets  of  the 
East  has  aroused  the  latent  energy  and  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  fruit-growers  of  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  States,  who  are  rapidly  availing  them- 
selves of  the  superior  methods  of  California  growers 
in  raising  and  marketing  fruits;  all  in  the  hope  of 
holding  the  markets  for  themselves  instead  of  per- 
mitting California  to  take  possession  of  them. 

Thus,  aside  from  the  limited  quantities  of  very 
early  and  very  late  fruits,  the  fight  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Eastern  markets  between  Califor- 
nia and  other  fruit-growing  States  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly keen,  and  it  is  now  simply  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  We  no  longer  have  be- 
fore us  a  fancy  trade  to  be  served  with  limited  quan- 
tities at  a  fancy  price.  If  California  is  to  cut  any 
figure  in  the  fruit  markets  of  this  country,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  compete  with  the  great  fruit  indus- 
tries of  the  East,  and  to  supply  fruit  to  the  plain 
every-day  consumer  of  the  East  at  a  plain  every-day 
price. 

We  believe  that  the  California  transportation  com- 
panies could  well  afford  to  make  the  matter  of  carry- 
ing fresh  fruits  to  Eastern  markets  what  the  grocer 
makes  of  his  sugar  and  flour,  and  what  the  dry- 
goods  merchant  makes  of  his  calico  and  his  muslin — ■ 
articles  handled  with  little  or  no  profit,  but  which, 
as  a  policy,  brings  increased  business  and  increased 
profits  from  other  directions. 

In  this  age  of  keen  competition,  success  in  com- 
merce, in  manufacture  and  transportation  largely 
lies  in  knowing  where  to  take  of  profits  and  where  to 
put  them  on.  We  believe  that  the  commercial  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  State  could  well  afford  to 
ask  the  transportation  companies  to  cut  fruit  rates 
in  half  and  to  make  good  such  reduction  in  rates  by 
increasing  proportionately  the  present  rates  on 
west- bound  merchandise  of  a  non-staple  character. 
A  policy  such  as  this  would  add  greaily  to  the  pros- 
perityfnot  alone  of  the  grower,  but  also  to  Califor- 
nia manufacturers,  merchants  and  transportation 
companies,  by  largely  increasing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  vast  army  of  fruit-growers,  who, 
directly  and  indirectly,  form  a  very  large  proportion 
of  their  customers. 

We  do  not,  however,  ask  the  transportation  com- 
pany to  carry  fresh  fruits  at  cost,  yet  we  cannot  but 
believe  that,  if  the  railroad  companies  could  afford  to 
carry  twenty-six  millions  of  pounds  of  fruit  in  1886 
on  the  basis  of  $1.25  rate,  it  certainly  can  afford  to 
carry  one  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  of  fresh 
fruit  (over  six  times  as  much)  at  a  reasonably  lower 
rate.  And  this  is  all  we  ask  on  this  particular 
point. 

We  are  informed  from  creditable  authority,  that 
many  of  the  fruit  centers  off  the  main  lines  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  are  not  called  upon  to 
pay  the  local  charges  which  ai-e  absorbed  by  your 
company.  It  must,  therefore,  be  plain  that,  under 
these  conditions,  the  fruit-growers  who  five  off  the 
main  lines  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  are 
placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage;  and  that,  all 
other  things  equal,  the  newcomer  to  the  State  would 
find  it  to  his  interest  to  locate  in  the  southern 
rather  than  in  the  central  or  northern  ])art  of  Cali- 
fornia. Realizing,  as  we  do,  that  the  interests  of 
your  company  are  largely  north  of  Tehachapi,  we 
believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  you  can  no 
longer  afford  to  permit  discrimination  to  continue 
against  that  part  of  the  State  in  whic  h  your  in- 
terests are  so  largely  centered. 

In  conclusion,  then,  permit  us  to  recapitulate  and 
to  state  what  is  desired  from  the  transportation 
companies  on  the  part  of  the  fresh  and  dried  fruit 
interests  of  California: 

First — We  ask  that  the  five-day  ventilated  car 
service  be  in  some  manner  guaranteed. 

Second — We  ask  that  you  obtain  from  the  re- 
frigerator companies  a  concession  of  at  least  $50  per 
car. 

Third — That  a  $1  rate  to  Cfeicago  be  guaranteed 
on  ventilated  cars  for  eight-day  service. 

Fourth — That  carload  lots  of  fruit  for  pastern 


shipment  be  hauled  to  points  on  main  fine  on  a  basis 
of  through  rates,  instead  of  local  rates. 

Fifth — That  ten  tons  be  made  the  minimum  amount 
of  cherries  to  be  loaded  in  refrigerator  cars,  as  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  twelve  tons  cannot  bo  prop- 
erly refrigerated,  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  fruit 
to  be  thus  overloaded,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season  that  it  is  hard  to  get  over  eight  tons  of 
cherries  for  any  one  car  without  holding  the  fruit 
too  long. 

Sixth — We  ask  that  mixed  cars  of  dried  and 
canned  fruits  and  nuts  be  accepted  by  your  com- 
pany, each  variety  paying  its  own  rate,  instead  of 
the  highest  rated  article  estabhshing  the  rate  for 
the  entire  car;  and  that  a  similar  concession  be 
made  on  mixed  cars  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

We  ask  that  this  be  done  to  enable  us  to  broaden 
and  widen  our  markets  among  the  smaller  communi- 
ties throughout'the  East,  who  cannot  handle  carload 
lots  of  one  variety  of  product  and  who,  if  compelled 
to  pay  the  prohibitory  fractional  carload  rates  on 
smaller  quantities,  can  do  no  business. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  from  your  repeated  utter- 
ances, that  you  keenly  appreciate  the  necessity  and 
importance  of  enlarging  our  markets  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  demand  for  California  products,  and 
knowing  as  we  do  that  you  stand  ready  to  aid  all 
efforts  in  such  direction,  we  feel  assured  you  will,  if 
necessary,  strain  a  point  to  grant  this  desired  con- 
cession, the  effect  of  which  must  be  so  far  reaching 
for  good  as  to  be  almost  beyond  estimation. 

Seventh — We  finally  ask,  owing  to  the  woeful  de- 
pression of  the  raisin  industry,  that  an  emergency 
rate  of  seventy-five  cents  be  given  on  the  raisin  crop 
of  1895. 

We  bespeak  for  these  requests  your  earnest  and 
most  favorable  consideration;  believing,  as  we  do, 
that  upon  the  result  of  your  action  in  the  matters 
now  placed  before  you,  will  largely  depend  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  grower,  the  transportation 
interests  and  the  State.    Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Vacaville. 

D.  T.  Fowler,  Fresno. 

H.  P.  Stabler,  Yuba  City. 

J.  Z.  Anderson,  San  Jose. 

B.  F.  Walton,  Yuba  City. 

Geo.  D.  Kellogo,  Newcastle. 

H.  Weinstock,  Sacramento, 
Chairman. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Great  Wheat  Problem— No.  2. 


Califoruia  Growers  Give  Their  ExperieiK-e  iiiul  lieUefs. 

As  promised  in  last  week's  Rural,  we  continue 
the  publication  of  reports  from  wheat  growers 
in  all  parts  of  California  concerning  their  experience 
of  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  and  their  views  of  the 
wheat  situation  generally.  For  the  reports  we  are 
indebted  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

COLUSA  COUNTY. 

F.  Wilaoii,  Grimes. — I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  feeding  wheat  to  animals,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  used.  At  the  present 
low  prices  for  stock  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  profit- 
able for  growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their 
wheat  and  market  the  cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened 
It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  profitable  to  raise 
wheat  and  sell  it  at  eighty-five  cents  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Land  in  this  county  costing  from  $30  to  $50 
per  acre  should  yield  thirty  bushels  per  acre  in  order 
to  make  wheat  growing  profitable  at  one  cent  per 
pound.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  wheat  land  in  this 
county  now  yields  the  above  amount. 

The  following  figures  as  to  the  cost  per  bushel  in 
the  sack  are  based  upon  the  farmer  owning  his  land, 
including  seven  per  cent  interest,  etc.: 

10  bushels  per  acre  $1.16  I  25  bushels  per  acre  t  .50 

15   80   30      "         "      "   4U 

30   60  I 

Fftrr  Fi-ti  rsoii,  tSifrti. — Land  should  yield  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  to  make  wheat 
growing  profitable  in  this  county  at  one  cent  per 
pound.  About  one-half  of  our  wheat  land  now  yields 
this  amount. 

1  find  wheat  is  good  feed  for  animals,  especially 
swine,  and  I  think  that,  at  present  prices,  it  would 
be  more  profitable  for  growers  to  feed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  wheat  and  market  the  cattle  and 
swine  thus  fattened. 

Wheat  costs  me  as  follows  per  bushel  in  the  sack, 
including  seven  per  cent  interest: 

10  bushels  per  acre  61^  I  25  bushels  per  acre  26 

15      "         '•       "   4iH    30  22 

•»   31%  I 

James  Deveitey,  ISt.  Jo/uis. — I  think  the  farmer  who 
depends  entirely  on  his  wheat  crop  will,  in  a  few 
years,  find  himself  entirely  bankrupt.  The  land  in 
this  State  does  not  produce  over  one-half  the  crop  it 
did  eight  years  ago,  and  the  cro))  is  getting  Ics 
every  year.  If  the  fai'mcrs  of  this  State  wf)uld  only 
try  and  drive  more  big  hogs,  steers  and  sheep  to 
market,  they  could  sell  all  that  might  be  fattened. 
They  should  get  choice  breeds  and  feed  them  as  they 
do  in  the  Eastern  States.  In  my  opinion,  wheat  is 
just  as  good  as  com  for  feed,  and  we  have  thousands 


of  acres  that  will  grow  good  corn,  and,  if  desired,  it 
can  be  mixed  with  wheat.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
all  the  Eastern  States  will  feed  at  least  one-quarter 
of  all  the  wheat  they  raise  hereafter.  Many  of  them 
think  wheat  as  good  as  corn,  if  not  better.  If  the 
farmers  in  this  State  were  of  my  opinion,  they  would 
feed  at  least  one-fourth  of  all  the  wheat  they  i-aise, 
as  I  know  there  is  more  money  in  feeding  than,  to  sell 
at  one  cent  per  pound. 

It  costs  me,  per  bushel,  to  raise  wheat,  including 
seven  per  cent  interest,  etc.,  58  cents  for  10  bushels 
per  acre;  15  bushels,  47  cents;  20  bushels,  47  cents; 
25  bushels,  40  cents;  and  30  bushels,  35  cents. 

From  $35  to  $100  per  acre  is  the  present  value  of 
land  upon  which  wheat  is  produced  at  cost  named 
above.  Land  should  yield  twenty  bushels  per  acre 
at  the  lowest  to  make  wheat  growing  profitable  in 
this  county  at  one  cent  per  pound,  and  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  land  now  yields  this  amount. 

If  the  yield  is  not  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
farmer  has  to  sell  for  less  than  one  cent  per  pound, 
feed  your  wheat  to  cattle  and  swine  for  market  pur- 
poses, the  wheat  to  be  ground  and  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  barley. 

./.  //.  LidigeiKinr,  Callege  City  — Wheat  costs  me 
per  pushel  in  the  sack,  including  interest  at  seven 
per  cent  on  value  of  land  for  two  years  (I  summer- 
fallow),  as  follows  : 


10  bushels  per  acre. 
15  "  "  "  . 
20  '  . 


.66»i 
.55 


25  bushels  per  acre  $.45 

30      "        '•     "   35 


Twenty-five  dollars  is  the  pi'esent  value  of  land 
upon  which  wheat  is  produced  at  above  cost.  Land 
in  this  county  should  yield  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
bushels  per  acre  to  make  wheat  growing  fairly 
profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound,  one-third  of  which 
now  yields  this  amount.  Wheat  is  an  excellent  feed 
for  animals  alone  or  mixed  with  other  grains. 

At  present  prices,  I  think  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able for  growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their 
wheat  and  market  cattle  and  swine. 

GLENN  COUNTY. 

F.  R.  (iiinieii.  WiUowx. — In  this  county  a  crop  is 

raised  every  other  year;  hence  figures  given  below 

are  for  a  crop,  not  for  one  year: 

10  bushels  per  acre  cosl  me  $5.20,  or$  .52       per  bushel. 

15    5.59,   

20      "        ' 5.82, 


25 
30 


6.40, 
6.93, 


.52 
.37'iS 
.29  1-10 
.25!4 
.23  1-10 


The  present  value  of  land  upon  which  wheat  is 
raised,  at  the  above  figures,  is  from  $15  to  $40  per 
acre.  One-half  of  the  land  in  this  county  now  raises 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  which  makes  wheat  grow- 
ing fairly  profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound. 

During  my  experience  in  feeding  wheat  I  find  that 
it  will  fatten  hogs  quicker  than  corn  or  barley,  but 
the  bacon  will  not  be  quite  so  good.  It  can  be  fed 
mixed,  or  by  itself.  1  fed  wheat  to  hogs  this  year 
with  profit. 

The  railroad  company  ought  to  make  a  reduction 
in  freight  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  We  are  paying 
the  same  price  now  as  when  wheat  was  worth  $1.50 
per  hundred  pounds,  whereas  steel  rails  and  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
are  now  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  lower  than 
they  were  then.  Congress  has  helped  to  build  up 
the  manufacturing  interest;  now  let  the  Government 
lend  its  aid  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  help  the 
farmers  onto  their  feet.  When  I,  or  any  other 
farmer,  work  in  the  field,  I  am  competing  against 
men  who  are  receiving  only  ten  cents  pei'  day.  I 
submit  the  following  figures: 


Cost  II f  10  JliiK/ifIx  Per  Ai  re. 

Plowing.'   *2.UU 

Seed   I  ui 

Sowing  50 

Harvesting   l.(X) 

Sacks  30 

Hauling  40 

Total  $5.20 


('/j.sl  o/'.w  Hiinhelx  I'er  Acee. 

Plowing  $2.00 

Seed   1.00 

Sowing  50 

Harvesting   1.00 

Sacks  72 

Hauling  96 

Total  $6.93 


F.  M.  Lulls.  Willows. — Wheat  costs  me  43/(,  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  sack,  which  includes  interest  at 
seven  per  cent  upon  value  of  land,  the  present  price 
of  which  is  $30  per  acre. 

In  order  to  make  wheat  growing  fairly  profitable 
in  this  county  at  one  cent  per  pound,  land  should 
yield  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Probably  one-third 
of  the  wheat  land  in  Glenn  county  now  yields  this 
amount. 

1  have  had  very  limited  experience  in  the  use  of 
wheat  as  feed  for  animals;  but  if  fed  carefully,  all 
kinds  of  stock  thrive  better  on  it  than  any  other 
grain. 

1  have  only  one  suggestion  to  make,  and  that  is  if 
economy  had  been  a  study  of  our  farmers,  the  low 
prices  would  not  be  so  oppressive.  If  a  man  does 
not  save  in  prosperity,  he  is  sure  to  suffer  when  ad- 
versity comes. 

SOLANO  COUNTY. 

It.  J.  Currey,  Dl.tiiti. — I  would  like  to  state  here 
that  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  make  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  that  will  answer  for 
producers  generally.  For  instance,  I  had  in  Decem- 
ber forty  mules  and  six  men,  which  were  unable  to 
do  any  field  work  during  three  weeks  owing  to  in- 
cessant rains.  Who  pays  for  their  board  and  other 
expenses  attached  to  keeping  a  force  like  that  doing 
nothing  ?  Surely,  the  crop.  If  a  farmer  could  hire 
his  work  done  at  the  figures  given  in  my  estimate,  it 
would  be  to  his  interest  to  do  so.    The  difficulty  is 
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.87(4 
.71?, 


that  the  necessary  force  cannot  be  sec;urec1  when 
wanted.  The  wear  and  tear  of  buildings  and  fences 
must  be  met  from  some  source.  I  should  say  an 
allowance  of  one  dollar  per  acre  in  urain  would  not 
be  too  much  for  this  deterioration.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  soil  is  also  worthy  of  consideration. 

Wheat  costs  me  per  bushel  in  the  sack,  including 
interest  on  value  of  land,  as  follows  : 

WiDltr  Kiiiv 

10  bushels  per  acre  ILOSS 

15   '3  4-5 

20   

iS   -  «^ 

m  -ws. 

Sixty  dollars  per  acre  is  the  present  value  of 
land  upon  which  wheat  can  be  produced  at  above 
cost.  The  land  near  Dixon  now  yields  twenty 
bushels  per  acre  (winter  sown)  and  thirty  bushels 
(summer-fallow),  which  makes  wheat  growing  fairly 
profitable  in  this  section  at  one  c-ent  per  pound. 

Have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  wheat  as 
feed  except  for  hogs.  At  present  price  of  hogs  (three 
cents)  T  do  not  think  it  would  be  protitable  for  grow- 
ers to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat  to 
swine  for  market  purposes. 

I  submit  the  following  estuiiate 
bushels  pel-  acre,  winter  .sown — land 
per  acre  ; 

Interest  at  7  per  ueut 
Tax  (*1.5e  per*lUUl  


on  cost  of  ten 
assessed  at  $(iO 


.  .93 


S5.I.S 

lultresi  auil  taxes  ""Tn? 

Plowing   '-'^ 

Harrowing  twice  :  -oU 

100  pounds  seed,  cleaned,  bluestoned  and  sowed  (pre.sent  price)  l.UO 
Four  sacks,  at  6>>,  cents    

Harvesting   '-'^^ 

Hauling  and  weigliing  

Cost  per  acre     110.3.') 

Or  $1.08>4  per  bushel. 

These  figures  represent  about  what  the  work  could 
be  hired  done  for. 

By  allowing  for  more  bags,  more  for  hauling  and 
weighing,  we  have  : 

For  a  yield  of  15  bushels,  winter  sown  J>11.07 

••         ••    11.*! 

••  (ti{i»  acre  for  harv'st'ng)  11.83 
  la.OSH 

When  we  come  to  summer  fallow,  two  years'  inter- 
est and  taxes  must  be  allowed;  also  at  least  $1  per 
acre  for  extra  plowing,  etc. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Alfalfa  in  Kern  County. 
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('.  I,,  ('iiiiim;  Milkers  field. — T  have  giown  alfalfa  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  with  from  1,U00  to  12. ((()() 
acres,  some  on  sandy  loam  river  "  bottom,"  and 
some  on  sandy  desert  lands.  The  plant  is  most  pro- 
ductive on  a  sandy  or  loose  loam  surface,  with  a  clay 
sub.soit  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface,  which  as- 
sists in  retaining  moisture.  Hardpan,  when  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  below  the  surface  on  irrigated  land, 
does  not  materially  affect  the  growth  of  the  plant; 
but  there  is  no  profit  with  alfalfa  on  cold,  wet  ground. 
(Jn  lands  here  that  have  never  been  iirigated,  the 
surface  is  always  dry,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  but  below  that  moisture  continues  until 
water  is  reached. 

Suwiiiy. — Our  California  lands  require  no  fertilizing 
for  alfalfa,  and  the  method  of  seeding  is  very  simple. 
In  December  or  January  we  plow  the  land  to  a  depth 
of,  say.  six  or  seven  inches,  and  about  the  1st  of 
February  we  .sow  thirty  pounds  of  wheat  or  barley 
to  an  acre,  harrowing  thoroughly  one  way;  then  sow 
about  eighteen  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed,  harrow  lightly, 
and,  if  the  surface  is  rough  or  cloddy,  pass  a  light 
roller  or  clod  breaker  over  the  Held,  leaving  it  in 
suitable  c-ondition  for  the  mowers,  as  well  as  insuring 
the  best  retainment  of  the  moisture. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  during  February 
or  March,  and  the  grain  and  young  alfalfa  should  be 
ready  to  cut  by  the  first  of  .lune.  yielding  about  two 
tons  to  the  acre-  principally  wheat  or  barley.  We 
then  irrigate,  and  by  August  1st  the  alfalfa  should 
be  ready  to  cut,  and  will  yield  about  three-fourths  of 
a  ton  of  liay  to  the  acre.  I5y  the  middle  of  October, 
we  cut  it  for  the  third  and  last  time  that  year.  If 
allowed  ten  days  to  grow  i1  will  then  furnish  good 
pasturage  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  if  care  is  taken  not 
to  pasture  it  after  heavy  rains  or  during  the  fore- 
noons, when  the  grass  is  moist  with  dew.  The  pre- 
caution is  taken  because  of  bloating,  although  in  this 
drj'  climate,  where  the  rainfall  is  not  more  than  five 
inches  during  the  3'ear,  there  is  little  trouble  from 
this  source,  and  we  allow  the  stock  to  run  on  the 
fields  during  all  the  months  of  the  year. 

Ii  i  'ujatiini.  —  By  seeding  in  February  we  expect  to 
have  suflicient  rain  to  bring  up  the  crop  and  keep  it 
growing  until  grain  is  about  six  inches  high,  aftei' 
which  one  irrigation  will  mature  the  grain  and  keep 
the  alfalfa  alive.  The  second  irrigation  is  given  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  hay  is  removed  from  the 
field,  and  the  third  after  the  second  cutting,  the  wa- 
ter being  passed  quickly  over  the  land,  and  not  al 
lowed  to  stand  but  four  or  five  hours.  To  accomplish 
this,  use  a  large  head  of  water,  rush  it  over  the  sur- 
face, and  remember  that  it  is  as  essential  to  get  the 
water  off  as  it  is  to  get  it  on,  allowing  no  lakes  or 


ponds  to  remain  longer  than  a  few  hours,  else  the 
plants  will  be  drowned.  Our  source  of  water  supply 
is  the  Kern  river,  but  farms  located  so  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  the  use  of  this  arc  provided  with  pumping 
plants,  using  the  Byron  Jackson  Centrifugal 
Pump,"  usually  a  No.  ti,  with  a  six  or  eight-horse 
power  engine,  lifting  the  water  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet.  Such  a  plant  can  furnish  water  sufficient  to 
irrigate  about  ten  acres  a  day,  where  the  land  is 
properly  leveled  before  seeding. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance 
of  leveling  the  ground,  so  as  to  allow  the  covering  of 
a  large  surface  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  is 
better  to  have  the  water  one  inch  deep  than  a  foot 
deep.  Irrigation  gives  quantity,  while  quality  de- 
pends largely  on  the  curing.  The  plant  is  in  its 
prime  after  the  first  year,  and  under  proper  treat- 
ment will  last  a  lifetime,  though  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  plowing  and  reseeding  seventh  or  eighth 
year.  With  a  damp  soil  and  a  rainfall  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches,  the  i  rop  will  not  need  more  than  one 
irrigation,  and  that  more  to  drown  out  the  gophers 
than  for  any  other  benefit. 

llaij  MiiL-iiKj. — We  cut  our  crop  of  old  alfalfa  about 
the  1st  of  May,  and  expect  about  one  and  a  half  tons 
to  the  acre;  then  we  can  cut  every  sixty  days  after 
until  the  cold  weather  sets  in — about  the  middle  of 
October  or  the  1st  of  November.  We  usually  cut  the 
first  crop  for  hay  when  it  is  well  blossomed  and  the 
bloom  of  a  deep  blue;  and  when  we  wish  to  cut  for 
seed  we  do  not  irrigate,  as  a  heavy  growth  of  grass 
will  not  produce  seed.  We  never  think  of  using  a 
new  field  for  seed,  but  much  prefer  an  old  one  with 
about  half  a  stand,  and  do  not  crowd  the  growth. 
After  taking  off  the  first  crop  of  hay,  say  between 
the  first  and  middle  of  May,  allow  the  seed  to  grow 
and  mature  the  seed  potls  until  some  time  between 
the  middle  of  September  and  first  of  October,  and 
then,  under  favorable  conditions,  there  will  be  ripe, 
half-ripe  and  green  pods  and  blossoms  on  the  alfalfa 
when  it  is  cut  for  the  seed.  The  mowing  should  not 
be  done  until  the  older  pods  show  signs  of  shelling 
out.  Here,  where  we  have  no  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  temperature  is  110°  in  the  shade,  we 
rake  about  two  hours  after  cutting,  cock  up  immedi- 
ately, and  haul  in  three  or  four  days.  The  hay 
should  be  thoroughly  wilted,  but  not  dry,  before  rak- 
ing, and  the  curing  should  take  place  in  the  cock. 
When  this  is  jjroperly  done  the  hay  can  be  stacked 
in  any  form  desired,  with  no  danger  of  heating, 
(iood  alfalfa  land  near  here  is  worth  from  ^^75  to  *10<l 
an  ac-re.  The  cost  of  the  application  of  water,  when 
properly  used,  is  about  ten  cents  per  acre,  and  the 
cost  of  the  hay  in  the  stack  is  about  $1.25  a  ton., 
Contractors  furnish  machinery,  labor,  wire,  and 
board  and  bale  the  hay  for  i^'l  a  ton.  Preferred 
bales  weigh  17.')  to  l.'^O  pounds,  and  baling  in  no  way 
affects  the  keeping  (juality  of  the  hay,  which,  if  kept 
dry,  will  remain  sweet  and  nutritious  for  several 
years.  Good  hay.  baled  and  delivered  aboard  cars, 
is  now  selling  for  $S.50  a  ton,  and  a  fair  average  for 
a  number  of  years  would  be  $6  a  ton. 

.SW. — A  good  stand  of  alfalfa  should  yield  5(1(1 
pounds  of  seed  per  aci'e.  We  do  all  our  own  thresh- 
ing with  our  grain  separators,  Pitt's  being  the 
favorite.  .'\n  average  price  for  the  seed  is  about  $5 
per  bushel.  There  is  about  the  same  difference  be- 
tween the  hay  and  the  straw  that  there  is  between 
wheat  hay  and  wheat  straw.  To  rid  a  Held  of  a 
stand  of  alfalfa  requires  a  strong  plow  and  a  strong 
team,  but  when  it  is  jjlowcd  and  cross-plowed,  planted 
to  corn,  and  thoroughly  cultivated  for  a  season,  the 
field  will  be  clear  of  alfalfa. 

Ftistiin'ii;/. — The  pasture  is  profitable  and  satis- 
factory for  horses  and  sheep,  and  hogs  do  remarkably 
well  on  it  during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  months. 
To  pasture  hogs  to  the  best  advantage  there  should 
be  several  inclosures,  in  which  the  grass  is  kept 
young  and  tender  by  cutting  for  hay  and  by  irri- 
gating. With  such  an  arrangement,  so  that  the 
hogs  can  be  changed  frimi  one  lot  to  the  other,  the 
fields  will  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  ten  to 
twelve  head  of  shoats  should  be  carried  through  the 
spring  and  summer  months  for  every  at-re  of  good  al- 
falfa. While  they  will  not  be  fat  for  the  butcher, 
they  will  be  in  good  growing  condition.  During  the 
spring  months  cattle  and  sheep  are  liable  to  bloat, 
and  as  it  is  better  to  prevent  the  lroul)le  than  to  try  i 
to  cure  it,  we  keep  the  stock  off  during  wet  weather 
and  when  the  dew  is  on.  Kxperience  has  taught  us 
to  salt  our  stock  liberally  while  pastured  on  young 
alfalfa,  and  we  find  that  cattle  and  sheep  do  better 
at  all  times  of  the  year  when  some  rough,  dry  feed 
can  be  had  in  connection  with  the  green.  Hay  or 
barley  straw,  placed  in  mangers  so  that  they  can 
have  free  access  to  it,  may  save  the  life  of  many  a 
good  animal.  1  would  also  recommend,  where  the 
acreage  is  small,  that  no  stock  be  allowed  to  pasture 
on  the  alfalfa  at  any  season  of  the  year;  but  instead, 
mow  the  alfalfa  every  day  and  haul  it  to  the  stock  in 
some  less  valuable  field— some  old,  worn-out  pasture 
or  timber  lot.  Horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs  w  ill  all 
take  kindly  to  it  and  thrive  upon  it,  and  the  cutting 
can  be  made  first  in  the  spring  when  the  plant  is  only 
six  inches  high.  During  wet  weathei'  it  would  be 
better  to  feed  the  alfalfa  in  shallow  mangers,  but  in 
dry  weather  it  could  be  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Give  theni  all  they  will  eat  up  clean;  do  not  waste  it, 
and  the  stock  will  dp  well,  with  no  loss  from  bloat. 


A  twenty-acre  field  managed  in  this  way  will  carry 
double  the  number  of  stock  that  could  be  pastured. 
A  farmer  should  take  some  interest  and  pride  in  do- 
ing this  cutting,  laying  off  a  strip  each  day  sufiicient 
to  feed  his  stock,  and  he  will  find  that  in  a  very  few 
days  he  can  go  over  the  same  ground  again,  continue 
this  treatment  from  early  spring  until  the  frosty 
weather  sets  in,  and  obtain  some  hay  besides. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 

Good  Roads  a  Simple  Proposition. 


To  THE  EoiToR  : — The  farmer  learns  to  depend  on 
himself  for  a  great  many  things  in  life,  but  for 
roads,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  he  has  to  depend 
on  others.  The  Government,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
is  supposed  to  make  and  maintain  these.  A  conven- 
tion, (.omposed  largely  of  county  officials,  last  week 
discussed  at  Sacramento  for  two  or  three  days  thi; 
question  of  good  roads. 

I  have  been  for  a  quarter  century  practically' 
studying  this  question  as  one  who  has  to  haul  or- 
chard produce  ten  miles  to  wharf  or  railroad  depot, 
over  a  hilly  road,  not  one  mile  of  which  was  metalled 
until  the  last  few  years,  and  only  about  two  miles 
now. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  rule,  we  are  not  suffering 
much  from  any  dearth  of  engineering  science,  but 
more  from  lack  of  good  common  sense  and  active 
public  spirit. 

There  are  four  main  essentials  to  insure  good 
roads  : 

1st.  That  the  roads  are  laid  out  as  nearly  level 
and  straight  as  the  face  of  the  country  permits. 

2d.  That  they  are  made  ci'owning  (high  in  the 
middle),  and  well  ditched  on  one  or  both  sides,  as 
the  case  requires. 

M.  That  they  are  amply  supplied  with  culverts, 
properly  placed  and  sloped  so  as  to  drain  the  road 
thoroughly. 

4th.  That  they  are,  if  ijossible,  "metalled  "  with 
suitable  material,  such  as  broken  rock,  gravel,  etc. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  "expatiate  and  ex- 
pand "  a  little  under  each  of  these  heads  : 

1st.  In  the  laying  out  of  roads  riimrx  should  be 
appointed  who  are  familiar  with  every  inch  of  the 
country  where  the  proposed  road  is  to  pass.  They 
should  know  exactly  where  the  highest  grades  are 
attainable,  and  where  the  soil  is  most  suitable  both 
for  summer  and  winter  travel,  that  the  road  may  ii«jt 
be  all  dust  in  summer  and  all  bog  in  winter. 

Frequently  too  much  dependence  is  placed  on  'the 
county  surveyor.  He  comes  usually  in  a  hurry,  and 
finds  the  other  viewers  unprepared  to  pilot  him  ex- 
actly in  the  best  course,  so  he  has  to  take  the  lead, 
and  often  points  his  machine  where  the  survey  may 
be  easiest  run  so  as  to  avoid  brush,  etc.,  instead 
of  paying  due  regard  to  the  best  site  for  the  road. 
Let  the  other  viewers  view  the  ground  before  the 
official  survey  is  made,  and  then  intelligent^'  lead 
the  county  surveyor  as  their  local  knowledge  in 
structs  them.  Also  let  the  viewers  be  men  with 
some  practical  knowledge  of  roads,  not  mnli/  nl/mji 

l)l>lll  Hill  IIK. 

2d.  That  a  road  should  be  crowned  in  the  middle, 
and  so  kept,  is  essential  to  its  being  waterproof, 
and  to  its  remaining  uuguUied  by  the  winter's  rains. 
Too  many  of  our  country  roads  are  made  just  the 
reverse— hollow  in  the  middle — and  in  this  central 
depression  all  the  accumulation  of  surface  water 
pours,  cutting  an  ever-deepening  gully.  The  usual 
road-mending  consists  in  shoveling  .some  dirt  into 
this  gully  about  April  or  May.  when  the  rains  are 
all  over.  Passing  vehicles  reduce  this  loose  dirt  to 
dust,  which  annoys  travelers  all  summer  and  is 
blown  away  before  winter. 

After  the  first  rains  in  autumn  ditches  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  with  the  machine  grader 
(and  plow  if  necessary),  and  the  ruts  filled  with  the 
material  thus  obtained.  The  culverts  .should  be  kept 
open  and  the  road  will  remain  go<Kl  all  winter  if  it  is 
adequately  crowned  and  ilitched. 

:-id.  This  brings  me  to  my  third  point — the  cul 
verts.  Culverts  are  used  ttx)  sparingly  on  most 
roads,  for  the  .salvation  of  the  road  is  the  culvert. 
They  .should  be  sized  with  due  regard  to  the  volume 
of  water  which  the  heaviest  storms  precipitate  on 
their  particular  watershed.  The  top  board  should 
be  cut  in  shoi-t  pieces  and  nailed  across  the  under 
boards.  If  put  on  lengthwi.se,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  it  is  very  apt  to  split  under  the  pressure  of 
passing  teams,  and  the  culvert  becomes  choketl  with 
dirt  and  splinters  and  is  useless.  Culverts  should, 
if  possible,  be  buried  at  least  a  foot  beneath  the  sur 
faoe  of  the  road,  for,  if  only  a  few  inches  of  earth 
covers  the  boards,  they  are  more  apt  to  break  and 
the  thin  layer  of  earth  easily  becomes  pulverized  and 
blows  away,  leaving  a  "  chuck  hole  "  over  the  culvert 
thus  increasing  its  chance  of  damage. 

4th.  Under  our  present  system  of  road  manage 
ment  the  "  metalling  of  country  roads,  except  in 
the  more  populous  part*  of  the  State,  is  almost  out 
of  the  question. 


F'or  some  districts  rock  is  not  to  be 
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had  except  from  such  a  distance  as  to  be  prohibitory. 
Many  roads,  however,  can  be  much  improved  by  the 
judicious  admixture  of  sand  or  gravel  on  clayey 
spots  and  of  clay  on  sandy  stretches.  The  clay 
causes  the  sand  to  cohere  or  cement  and  become 
firm,  while  the  sand  renders  the  clay  less  greasy  and 
sticky,  giving  the  horses  better  foothold  and  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  mud.  Gravel  composed  of 
decomposing  granite  is  used  for  road-metal  around 
Monterey,  and  gives  great  satisfaction  where  the 
traffic  is  not  too  heavy. 

Where  metalled  roads  are  unattainable  at  present, 
the  great  point  is  to  get  the  roads  in  order  before 
the  rainy  season  ends,  so  that  they  may  set  hard  and 
compact  before  summer.  Wide  tires  are  things  much 
to  be  desired  on  heavy  wagons,  but  the  need  for 
these  would  be  less  if  teamsters  would  not  all  drive 
in  the  same  rut,  but  each  make  fresh  tracks  for  his 
team.  The  whole  roadbed  would  become  equally 
hardened  and  smoothed,  and  would  be  less  apt  to 
become  the  agglomeration  of  ruts  and  chuck  holes, 
which  now  too  often  ruins  our  teams  and  wrecks  our 
tempers. 

"  Keep  out  of  the  ruts  !"  is  a  pretty  good  motto 
for  life  even  for  those  not  teamsters. 

Carmel,  Feb.  12,  1895.  Edward  Beuwick. 


THE  APIARY. 


California  Bee=Keeping. 


In  a  recent  convention  of  bee-keepers  in  southern 
California,  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Claremont  delivered 
an  address,  from  which  we  take  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

Last  year  I  addressed  you  as  one  new  to  this  re- 
gion and  its  resources,  and  presented  California  api- 
culture as  it  appeared  to  my  unprejudiced  eyes.  1 
am  yet  young  among  you,  but  I  have  now  some  ob- 
servation and  some  knowledge  of  my  own;  and, 
though  my  outlook  has  been  upon  one  of  the  most 
discouraging  seasons  ever  known  to  our  region,  yet  I 
am  more  sanguine  regarding  the  grand  future  of  the 
bee-keeping  industry  of  California  than  T  was  one 
year  ago.  From  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
records,  T  believe  we  can  count  on  a  honey  harvest 
of  unrivaled  proportions  for  at  least  three  years  out 
of  five;  that  we  can  safely  reckon  on  a  good  profit 
two  years  out  of  three,  and  if  our  management  be 
wise,  we  need  never  be  under  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing our  bees.  If  the  past  year  is  a  criterion,  our 
bees  can  fly  every  month  of  the  year  and  gather 
honey  even  in  the  months  of  November,  December, 
January  and  February.  Th\is  the  problem  of  safe 
wintering  is  solved  for  us  by  our  marvelous  climate. 
Warm  sunshine  and  nectar-laden  bloom  come  with  as 
much  salubrity  to  the  bees  as  to  the  people,  and  will 
prove — are  proving — of  signal  service  in  giving  to 
our  favored  region  a  reputation  that  must  soon 
crowd  our  beautiful  valleys  with  the  best  citizens  of 
our  country.  Certainly,  if  we  except  Florida,  no 
part  of  our  country  offers  so  much  to  entice  the  am- 
bitious bee-keeper  as  does  our  own  sunny  southland 
of  the  Golden  State. 

T  believe  I  have  proved  the  past  year  that  bees  are 
a  sine  qua  non  to  successful  fruit  culture.  Southern 
California  is  ever  to  be  the  pomologist's  paradise. 
As  soon,  then,  as  our  pomologists  know  the  real 
truth,  they  will  court  the  presence  of  the  apiarist. 
Already  I  find  the  fruit  growers  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  bees  are  a  requisite  to  their  best  success. 
Thus,  California,  more  than  any  other  State  in  our 
country,  needs,  and  must  have,  the  bees.  This  fact 
will  give  added  glory  to  our  pursuit. 

Discast's. — The  only  two  drawbacks  to  positive  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  the  cautious  and  intelligent  apiar- 
ist, as  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  two  diseases  "foul 
brood"  and  "  bee  paralysis. "  These  are  no  worse 
in  California  than  elsewhere,  and,  as  1  believe,  we 
have  intelligence  among  our  bee-keepers  that  is  un- 
surpassed in  any  region  of  the  world,  we  need  feel 
no  serious  alarm  or  apprehension  because  of  these 
diseases.  Disease  finds  its  greatest  foes  in  culture 
and  intelligence,  and  so  these  two  microbe  maladies 
must  suffer  a  fitful  and  precarious  existence  among 
us.  The  third  disease,  "new  bee  disease,"  that  in- 
vaded our  apiaries  last  season,  destroying  the  brood, 
if  it  were  not  caused  by  insufficient  honey  to  feed  the 
brood,  readily  succumbed  to  feeding,  and  so  need 
give  us  no  uneasiness.  We  may  then,  brother  bee- 
keepers, heartily  felicitate  each  other  in  our  loca- 
tion, no  less  than  in  our  business.  We  are  also  to  be 
congratulated  in  the  fact  that  we  may  know  in  ad- 
vance what  our  prospects  for  the  season  are,  and  so 
plan  that  our  cloth  and  garment  shall  harmonize. 
The  present  winter  of  abundant  rains  insures  a  crop 
this  coming  season.  We  know  that  we  shall  have 
the  nectar-secreting  bloom,  so  that  our  supers  will 
fairly  bulge  with  the  rich  harvest  of  delicious  honey, 
fn  the  East  no  one  cEtn  prejudge  the  season,  and  so 
every  bee-keeper  must  provide  a  full  equipment  of 
supplies,  which  he  may  not  need  for  one,  two  and,  in 
rare  cases,  for  even  three  years.  Last  winter  we 
knew  from  the  scant  rainfall  that  no  harvest  was  to 
be  gathered.  We  therefore  lessened  our  embarrass 
ments  by  curtailing  expenses,  and  reduced  our  loss 
|o  the  minim>nn.    Wo  roioioo,  then,  that  we  iire  in 


the  region  of  largest  harvests,  of  fewest  failures  and 
where  failures  give  long  notice  of  intended  visits. 

BfHi'7-  Bee-Kieping. — But  there  is  one  serious  ob- 
stacle, and  I  hope  not  an  irremedial  one,  to  the  best 
success  in  California  apiculture.  The  profits  are  so 
large,  the  required  attention  so  slight,  the  necessary 
capital  and  risks  so  insignificant,  that  many  people 
with  little  knowledge  and  no  enthusiasm  secure  bees, 
locate  them  in  some  region  of  safe  or  other  bloom  and 
give  them  no  attention  except  for  a  brief  season  just 
in  the  time  of  the  honey  harvest.  In  many  cases,  as 
I  positively  know,  the  bees  are  not  even  visited  for 
months;  and  in  case  of  a  drouth  like  that  of  last 
season,  over  a  yeai-  passes  by  without  a  single  ex- 
amination being  made,  (^f  course  such  neglect 
bi'eeds  danger.  Foul  brood  may  run  riot,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  and  so  the  entire  bee  industry  of  the 
region  becomes  imperiled.  Is  this  right  or  just  ?  Is 
not  any  bee-keeper  rightly  denominated  a  nuisance 
who  gives  his  bees  no  care  or  attention  except  for  a 
few  days  each  season  ?  I  know  of  apiaries  rotten 
vs^ith  foul  brood  that  were  left  with  no  care  or  ex- 
amination all  last  season — just  the  season  for  rob- 
bing and  the  spread  of  the  malady.  One  owner  sent 
a  person  of  no  bee  knowledge  or  experience  to  equal- 
ize stores  in  the  autumn.  Combs  nearly  empty  of 
honey  were  removed  and  set  down  outside  the  hive. 
I  examined  some  of  these  combs,  and  found  them 
reeking  with  foul  brood.  A  most  desirable  reforma- 
tion then  in  oui-  California  apicultui-e,  as  I  believe,  is 
that  those  unqualified  and  indifferent  bee-keepers  be 
weeded  out  of  the  brotherhood,  and  that  every 
apiary  shall  have  a  bee  master,  as  they  call  them  in 
Europe,  who  shall  be  constantly  in  communication 
with  his  myriad  of  servants.  Doubtless  this  is 
beyond  the  pale  of  legislation,  but  I  sincerely  wish 
that  we  had  some  law,  moral  or  civil,  that  would  re- 
quire every  apiarist  to  live  at  or  near  his  bee-yard, 
and  that  he  should  give  to  his  bees  such  frequent  at- 
tention that  freedom  from  disease  would  be  insured 
and  the  apiary  prevented  from  becoming  a  seed  bed 
for  developing  and  distributing  fungoid  maladies.  Is 
it  possible,  under  the  present  "foul  brood  act,"  to 
effect  something  in  this  direction  ? 

Thr  Null-  Bee  Diaidsc  " — The  malady  which  ap- 
peared among  us  last  season,  which  affects  the 
brood  certainly,  and  the  mature  bees  possibly,  surely 
succumbs  at  once  to  feeding.  From  my  observation, 
I  was  led  to  ascribe  this  disease  to  lack  of  food.  I 
thought  it  starvation.  I  found  it  only  in  colonies 
with  almost  no  honey.  It  disappeared  at  once  upon 
feeding.  I  fed  honey  medicated  in  several  ways,  but 
found  that  honey  alone  or  sugar  syrup  were  just  as 
effective  to  banish  the^malady.  That  bees  with  very 
little  honey  should  neglect  perforce  to  properly  feed 
the  brood,  so  that  the  latter  should  die  from  starva- 
tion, seems  not  improbable.  That  the  imago  bees 
might  die  prematurely,  because  they  wei'e  insufti- 
ciently  fed  while  in  the  inchoate  state,  is  likewise  a 
reasonable  supposition.  Enough  food  might  be 
given  them  to  develop  maturity,  though  not  enough 
to  insure  health  and  strength.  Wc  know  that  bees, 
when  there  is  no  nectar  afield,  work  with  less  of 
vigor.  And  so  might  it  not  be  barely  possible,  in 
rare  cases,  even  though  the  bees  had  honey,  they 
would  feed  so  sparingly  and  with  such  lack  of  cour- 
age and  ambition  that  the  same  result  would  occur  ? 
I  saw  no  such  case,  but  think  such  an  event  might 
possibly  occur  as  the  result  of  long  enforced  idleness 
in  the  hive. 

Unfortunately,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  bee  jou'-- 
nals  referred  to  my  article  on  the  "  new  bee  disease  " 
as  pertaining  to  "bee  paralysis."  And  so  many 
writers  have  attempted  to  set  me  right.  Of  course, 
any  intelligent  reading  of  my  first  article  would  have 
set  these  writers  right.  "  Bee  paralysis  "  shows  its 
terrors  in  the  mortality  of  the  old  bees.  This  new 
bee  disease  is  most  apparent,  if  not  exclusively  mani- 
fest, in  the  larva;  of  brood.  In  some  few  hives  which 
I  observed  there  were  also  numerous  dead  bees  in 
front  of  the  entrance  such  as  are  observed  in  "  bee 
pai'alysis."  I  wondered  then,  I  wonder  still,  if  these 
bees  did  not  die  of  the  effects  of  stinted  nourishment 
while  developing  in  the  brood  cells.  1  feel  very  cer- 
tain that  this  "  new  bee  disease  "  is  no  menace  to  our 
future  prosperity  as  bee-keeper-s.  Ffenceforth  we 
will  leave  enough  honey  in  each  hive  every  autumn 
to  bridge  over  seasons  of  drouth  and  no  nectar  secre- 
tion. If  we  are  thus  wise,  1  have  no  fear  of  a  re- 
appearance of  the  "new  bee  disease." 

Honey  Eiiatb/jit us. — I  was  pleased  in  November 
and  December  to  find  that  the  bees  were  collecting 
considerable  honey.  This  had  gone  on  even  to  date. 
Upon  examination  I  find  that  the  source  of  this 
honey  is  Eucnlyptux  huKjlfolln..  This  tree  is  much 
cleaner  than  the  common  blue  gum.  Eucalyptus 
(jlohiilns  is  beautiful  in  foliage  and  form,  has  a  smooth 
bark,  and  from  its  showy  blossoms,  which  last  all 
winter,  is  an  exceedingly  desirable  tree  for  roadside 
planting;  but  it  is  also  a  very  fine  honey  plant.  I 
am  sure  that  we  may  all  wisely  urge  the  planting  of 
this  eucalyptus.  It  may  well  become  the  California 
linden.  Aside  from  its  quality  as  a  honey  tree,  it  is 
also  one  of  the  most  desirfvble  of  the  gum  trees 
because  of  its  grace  and  beauty. 

I  have  also  heard  that  another  species  of  gum, 
which  blossoms  in  .luno  iiud.hily,  is  a  serious  apicldo. 
If  any  present  know  aught  pf  this  speuiea,  \  sw)l  be 
glad  to  hear  froni  them, 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 


To  THE  Editok:  -1  would  like  to  know  a  point  or  two  about 
poultry.  First,  1  would  like  to  know  when  to  set  hens,  so  as 
to  have  chickens  lay  when  eg-gs  are  high.  I  am  told  that  now 
is  about  the  right  time.  Second,  I  have  a  little  yard  which  is 
about  twenty  feet  long  and  tifteen  feet  wide  which  I  pan  put 
young  chicks  in  when  the  hen  first  gets  off  from  sitting.  How 
long  would  you  keep  them  shut  up  in  a  coop  with  the  old  hen  '': 
I  have  all  sorts  of  breeds  mixed  together,  and  1  do  not  believe 
that  it  matters  much  if  you  do  not  have  certain  breeds  if  you 
set  youi'  hens  at  the  right  time. — M.  A.,  Eureka,  Cal. 


1st,.  ]f  your  eggs  were  from  the  Asiatic  breeds, 
such  as  the  Brahmas  or  Cochins,  if  set  now,  they 
would  be  laying  about  October  or  November;  but  if 
they  were  from  the  Spanish  breeds,  such  as  the  Leg- 
horns, they  might  lay  in  .luly  or  August. 

2d.    Let  the  chicks  stay  with  the  old  hen  as  long 
as  she  will  take  care  of  them. 

To  your  last  remark  I  would  say  I  think  it  is 
foolish  to  rear  birds  of  no  breed  whatever,  which, 
having  no  special  characteristics,  are  neither  suitable 
for  one  purpose  nor  the  other.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant matter;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the  mis- 
takes often  made  in  this  way,  I  may  mention  that  1 
once  read  of  a  ])oultry  farm  commenced  under  most 
favorable  auspices,  situated  within  a  short  distance 
of  a  large  manufacturing  town,  where  eggs  could  be 
sold  in  any  numbers  at  high  rates.  The  ground  laid 
out  for  the  farm  was  in  many  respects  very  suitable, 
and  the  houses  and  runs  were  designed  with  con- 
sidei-able  amount  of  skill  and  foresight.  The  owner, 
however,  who  was  thus  careful  in  almost  everything 
else,  suddenly  became  negligent  when  be  began  to 
stock  his  yards,  and,  instead  of  buying  a  few  birds  of 
a  good  laying  breed  and  breeding  from  them  as  many 
layers  as  he  required,  he  went  into  the  market  and 
bought  some  hundreds  of  hens,  paying  no  regard 
whatever  to  age  or  breed.  It  is  true  that  he  got 
them  at  a  less  rate  than  he  could  have  bought  pure 
bred  stock,  and  he  began  to  get  returns  from  the 
sale  of  produce  at  once,  which  he  could  not  have  done 
had  he  bred  his  stock.  But  the  returns  were  miser- 
ably small;  the  bulk  of  the  hens  soon  wanted  to  sit, 
and  more  hens  were  bought  in  order  to  supply  the 
demand  for  eggs.  Disease  crept  in  through  over- 
crowding, and  the  balance-sheet  showed  a  very  de- 
cided margin  on  the  wrong  side.  Disheartened  and 
disgusted,  the  owner  soon  turned  up  the  whole  af- 
fair a  sadder,  a  poorer,  though  perhaps  not  a  wiser 
man.  Such  instances  as  these  could  be  multiplied  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  it  has  probably  been  more 
due  to  want  of  knowledge  or  thought  that  the  idea 
has  taken  root  that  poultry  keeping  does  not  pay. 

There  is  an  idea  very  prevalent  that  cross-bred 
poiiltry  are  much  more  profitable  to  keep  than  pure 
bred  ones;  and  while  there  can  be  no  question  that 
it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  cross  certain  breeds,  one 
with  another,  in  order  to  obtain  specifiic  results  — 
that  is,  of  course,  if  the  crossing  is  scientifically  and 
skillfully  performed,  having  an  end  in  view — this  is 
altogether  different  to  the  breeding  of  mongrels, 
which  is  so  common.  In  the  former  case  there  is 
method;  in  the  latter  there  is  none,  and  it  is  to  this 
indiscriminate  crossing  that  we  owe  the  present  de- 
generate races  of  farmyard  or  barnyard  fowls — 
small,  subject  to  disease,  poor  as  layers,  equally  as 
useless  on  the  table,  and  certainly  neither  profitable 
nor  creditable  to  the  owner.  The  first  cross  may  be 
useful,  if  properly  made,  but  it  has  been  found  as  the 
experience  of  many  that  if  these  are  bred  froTn,  the 
progeny  deteriorates,  both  in  fecundity  and  size, 
with  every  generation.  The  basis  of  every  yard 
should  be  pure  bred  stock ;  but. where  there  is  room, 
these  should  only  be  used  for  breeding  layers  or  table 
fowls.  If  only  a  few  can  be  kept  for  home  consump- 
tion, then  I  should  advise  that  crossing  be  not  at- 
tempted, but  only  pure-bred  birds  kept,  unless  there 
is  some  means  of  getting  the  cross-bred  ones  at  a 
reasonable  price,  with  the  certainty  that  they  are 
as  represented. 

sri')'()SKI)  TO  UK  imVHMAK. 

'I'o  Tin;  KnrroK  :  Having  a  small  pen  of  what  arc  supposed 
to  be  pure-bred  Brahma  fowls,  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  or 
any  of  your  readers  could  tell  me,  through  your  paper,  what  is 
the  vafue  of  a  setting  of  their  eggs,  as  at  present  prices  I 
imagine  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  .sell  the  eggs  for  this 
purpose  than  eating  them.~l.  B.,  Penryn,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

ANSWER. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  writer  of  the  above,  I 
would  say  that  what  are  Hupiioscil  to  be  ])ure-bred 
iirahmas  l)y  some  would  not  be  considered  fit  for 
anything  but  the  boiling  pot  by  those  who/-»'>)/i  what 
a  ])ure-bred  Hrahma  is.  If  your  birds  are  really 
thoroughbred  stock  fit  to  be  seen  at  a  show,  their 
eggs  would  be  worth  from  $2  to  $3  per  setting.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  merely  good-sized,  nice- 
looking  birds,  with  enough  of  that  strain  in  them  to 
show  that  they  belong  to  the  Brahma  family,  but  not 
within  a  mile  of  the  standard  when  it  comes  to  their 
markings,  50  cents  per  setting  would  beagood  price 
for  their  eggs,  and  they  should  only  be  sold  to  i)eoplr 
who  could  see  the  fowls.  Much  ill-feeling  has  often 
been  caused  by  parties  selling  eggs  from  what  they 
mippnuf,!  to  lie  thoroughbred  stock,  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  far  from  s^tisftKitOCy  io  tlieir  customers. 

Alameda,  Cal  H.  F.  Whitman, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Mrs.  Lofty  and  I. 


Mrs.  Lofty  keeps  a  carriage, 
So  do  I  ; 

She  has  dapple-grays  to  draw  it. 

None  have  I ; 
She's  no  prouder  with  her  i-oachman 

Than  am  I, 
With  my  blue-eyed,  laugliinp  baby. 

Trundling  by 
I  hide  his  face,  lest  she  should  see 
The  cherub  boy  and  envy  me. 

Her  fine  husband  has  white  fingers, 

Mine  has  not ; 
He  could  give  his  bride  a  palace-  - 

Mine,  a  cot : 
Hers  comes  hom«  beneath  the  starlight. 

Ne'er  caresses  she; 
Mine  comes  in  the  purple  twilight. 

Kisses  me, 

And  prays  that  He  who  turns  life's  .sands 
Will  hold  his  loved  ones  in  His  hands. 

Mrs.  Lofty  has  her  jewels, 

So  have  I ; 
She  wears  hers  upon  her  bosom. 

Inside  I ; 

She  will  leave  hers  at  death's  portal, 

By  and  by : 
1  shall  bear  my  treasure  with  me 

When  I  die ; 
For  I  have  love,  and  she  has  gold ; 
She  counts  her  wealth— mine  can't  be  told. 

She  has  those  who  love  her — station. 

None  have  I ; 
But  I've  one  true  heart  beside  me  - 

Glad  am  I. 
I'd  not  change  it  for  a  kingdom. 

No,  not  I. 
God  will  weigh  it  in  his  balance. 

By  and  by. 
And  then  the" difference  he'll  define 
'Twixt  Mrs.  Lofty's  wealth  and  mine. 

—Mrs.  C.  Gildersleeve. 


Hiss  Hardy's  Valentine. 


Miss  Hardy  did  not  believe  in  saints. 
Tn  fact  she  was  very  skeptical  about  a 
number  of  things  that  have  been  con- 
sidered by  many  persons  as  necessary 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  every-day  life  of 
the  world.  Giants  and  fairies  she 
abjured;  and  as  for  Santa  Claus,  she 
had  rigidly  shut  her  eyes  and  ears  to 
any  pleading  as  to  the  personality  of 
that  mythical  being. 

So  it  happened  that  Sally  Minto  was 
prepared  by  discipline  to  be  as  skep- 
tical as  she  in  regard  to  a  saint  who, 
Tommy  Darrow  declared,  reigned  over 
a  certain  day  in  the  second  month  of 
year. 

"I  tell  you,  there  ain't  no  such 
thing,"  she  reiterated,  for  the  third 
time,  to  her  informant,  over  the  back 
fence. 

"  Who  sends  the  valentines,  then, 
I'd  like  to  know  ?  "  Tom  put  the  ques- 
tion triumphantly.  He  had  had  some 
experience  in  convincing  people  against 
their  will,  and  he  liked  to  tease  Sally. 

She  was  speechless.  Her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  doings  of  the  saints  in 
dispute  was  limited;  .so  she  was  not 
prepared  for  argument,  only  for  sweep- 
ing denial. 

"Some  one  must,"  continued  Tom, 
following  up  his  advance.  "  And  he 
must  know  all  about  the  folks  to  do  it, 
or  they  wouldn't  get  what  fits  so  close. 
You  remember  Pettybones  'i*  " 

Yes;  Sally  remember  him — a  little, 
dried-up,  old  man,  cross  as  a  bear.  He 
had  set  his  dog  on  her  in  the  fall  when 
she  was  gathering  chestnuts.  Of 
cour.se  she  remembered  Pettybones, 
and  just  then  she  wished  some  one 
would  send  him  something  awful,  for 
Sally's  creed  was,  ' '  Do  unto  others  as 
you  are  done  by." 

"Well,  he  got  the  worst  looking 
thing  you  ever  saw — the  ugliest  old 
skeesicks  chasing  some  boys,  and  a  big 
hull-dog  ready  to  snap  at  him." 

Sally  laughed.  She  was  really  glad 
of  it. 

"  Do  you  suppose  this  Saint  Valen- 
tine had  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  "  she 
asked,  a  little  less  incredulously. 

"Had?  Of  course,"  asseverated 
Tom.  "  How  else  could  he  get  such  a 
good  picture  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  but  folks — boys  like 
you— done  it." 

"  Heigho,  Miss  Sally!  So  you  are 
really  beginning  to  see  through  it.  Now 
did  you  really  suppose  a  real  saint  sent 
it  ?  " 

"No,  I  didn't,"  snapped  Sally.  "I 
'sposed  you  was  foolin'.  You  always 
are.  Miss  Hardy  says  there  ain't  no 
sech  thing,  and  Miss  Hardy's  right.  A 
saint  wouldn't  do  no  sech  tricks  as  that, 


so  she  says.  I  wish  there  was,  though," 
she  ended,  thoughtfully. 

"Why,  Sally  !  Don't  you  and  Miss 
Hardy  get  along  lovely  together  ?  I 
thought  you  two  agreed,"  Tom  pro- 
vokingly  responded. 

"She  don't  ask  mo  to,  she  just  makes 
me,"  replied  Sally,  with  a  shrewd  div- 
ination of  what  righteously  constitut- 
ed an  agreement. 

"Why  don't  you  even  up,  then? 
Now's  your  chance.  You  can  take  it 
out  in  a  valentine  if  you  can't  talk  back," 
suggested  Tom,  warily. 

Sally  did  not  answer  just  then.  She 
was  too  busy  tliinking  of  a  good  many 
things.  Her  mind  was  running  through 
Gamble's  stock  of  valentines  at  the 
corner  below,  through  her  six  months  of 
life  with  Miss  Hardy,  back  to  the  years 
of  poorest  poverty,  and  want,  and  even 
crime.  She  rememl>ered  that  she  had 
once  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  how  the 
mission  teacher  told  her  how  wrong  it 
was,  and  then  Miss  Hardy  came  to  take 
her.  She  rembored  how  lonely  it  was 
with  the  stern  mistress  of  the  farm- 
house— so  lonely  she  sometimes  thought 
that  she  would  rather  go  back  to  the 
poverty  if  only  some  one  would  seem  to 
love  her  a  little.  And  the  last  thing 
she  pondered  over  was  that  Miss  Hardy 
had  slapped  her  that  morning.  That 
had  brought  her  out  in  the  snow  to 
hold  converse  with  Tommy  Darrow 
over  this  crowning  grievance;  but  Tom- 
my had  started  a  new  train  of  thought  i 
in  his  endeavors  to  be  sympathetic.  : 
Sally  suddenly  made  a  resolve. 

It  took  three  little  stories  to  get 
away  from  Miss  Hardy  that  morning.  ! 
So  barefaced   and   transparent  were  | 
they,  that  grim  Miss  Hardy  softened  a  [ 
little  and  told  her  so  by  her  actions.  ! 

"  Why  don't  you  say  an"  done  with  it  j 
that  you  want  to  go  to  the  store  an' 
spend  that  cent  you've  got  ?  "  she  ex- 
claimed.   "  Go  'long  an'  do  it." 

Sally  said  it;  and  she  was  never  quite 
sure  whether  the  stories  helped  her 
because'they  were  stories  or  not.  But 
she  had  more  than  a  penny.  Two  ten- 
cent  pieces  lay  tied  up  in  the  corner  of 
her  handkerchief  with  it.  for  Sally  was 
not  quite  sure  of  the  expense  attending 
the  carrying  out  of  her  malicious  pro- 
ject, and,  as  she  had  started  to  carry 
it  out,  she  did  not  mean  to  be  hindered 
by  anything  less  than  twenty-one  cents. 
She  had  made  the  money  by  selling 
berries,  and  if  she  cringed  once  or 
twice  at  the  thought  of  parting  with 
it,  she  was  immediately  consoled  in 
thinking  of  the  justice  in  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  fact  that  another  summer 
was  coming  with  more  berries. 

Gamble's  stock  of  valentines  was  not 
of  the  choicest,  and  even  Sally  found  a 
selection  a  difficult  matter.  Tom  and 
a  half-dozen  others  essayed  to  help  her, 
but  nothing  suited  her.  One  wore 
goggles,  another  was  assaulting  an  un- 
offending man,  a  third  was  immensely 
corpulent,  and  still  another  showed  a 
scoop-shovel  crowned  giantess  bearing 
a  carpet  bag.  Nothing  fitted  Miss 
Hardy  unless  it  might  have  been  the 
horrid  verses  that  Sally  could  not  read 
with  any  facility.  She  was  looking  for 
Miss  Hardy's  photograph,  and  she  did 
not  find  it.  Nothing  short  of  accuracy 
was  desired — that  was  enough  she 
thought.  So  while  the  others  were  still 
turning  over  the  cheap  leaflets,  she 
sought  the  show  case. 

"My!  ain't  them  pretty  ! 'she  ex- 
claimed, feasting  her  eyes  on  the  few 
lace  paper  afl'airs  adorned  with  hearts 
and  cupids  and  roses.  "That's  jest 
the  prettiest  thing !  What's  them 
for  ?  '• 

"They're  valentines,  too,"  said  the 
obliging  clerk,  taking  out  one  and 
holding  it  up  to  her  delighted  gaze,  but 
out  of  reach  of  grimy  hands. 

"  Them  valentines  ?  "  Sally  Was  pre- 
pared to  be  skeptical  concerning  this. 
She  had  only  associated  valentines  with 
the  caricatures  on  the  other  counter. 
Of  such  dainty  affairs  she  had  no 
knowledge. 

' '  You  sends  them  to  folks  you  love 
and  who  love  you,  Sally."  Tom  was  at 
her  side  with  sarcastic  su<zgestion. 
"  S'pose  you  invest  for  Miss  Hardy  ?  " 

"  How  much  be  they?"  she  asked, 
when  Tom  skipped  back  to  the  next 
counter. 

"This  big  one  is  one  dollar,  and  this 


little  one  " — heaving  a  sigh  —"it's  only 
twenty-five  cents." 

Sally  felt  of  the  two  silver  pieces  and 
thought  over  this  new  revelation  of  St. 
Valentine's  character.  A  saint  ought 
to  be  somebody  good,  she  reasoned, 
and  he  ought  to  bring  good  things. 
She  suddenly  became  positive  that 
those  caricatures  over  there  would  not 
do  it. 

"And  I  could  see  it  myself,  some- 
times," she  argued  to  herself.  Then 
aloud:  "  I  hain't  got  but  twenty-one 
cents,"  she  faltered. 

The  clerk  raised  an  edge  of  the  cov- 
eted one  and  disclosed  a  torn  piece  cf 
lace  beneath,  which  he  seemed  to  dis- 
cover for  the  first  time. 

"  Seeing  it's  torn,  you  may  have  it 
for  twenty.  You'll  want  a  penny  to 
send  it." 

"Gimme  it.  "  Sally  cast  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  others.  It  would  never 
do  to  let  Tom  know.  She  dropped  the 
money  quickly  into  the  man's  hand  and 
thrust  the  envelope  under  her  shawl. 
When  Tom  looked  around  again  she 
was  not  there.  She  could  be  postman 
herself  and  save  the  penny. 

"  Mean  thing — not  to  show  .us  what 
she  got!  Sally's  sly,"  he  muttered, 
and  went  home  with  the  determination 
to  warn  Miss  Hardy  of  her  impending 
valentine. 

If  Sally  looked  at  the  lace-paper  bit 
once  that  night,  she  did  so  a  score  of 
times,  and  the  more  she  looked,  the 
more  convinced  she  became  of  the 
wisdom  of  both  her  expenditure  and 
choice. 

"I  don't  see  how  she  can  box  me 
after  she  gets  that,''  she  decided,  as 
she  reluctantly  parted  with  it  for  the 
last  time  and  slipped  out  to  put  it  in 
the  box  nailed  to  a  tree  outside— Miss 
Hardy's  receptacle  for  the  mail  old 


Joe  Sharp  brought  up  the  hill  daily  as 
he  came  by  from  the  office. 

Then  she  abided  results. 

Miss  Hardy  had  been  warned.  Tom 
had  found  an  errand  over  the  back 
fence  as  Sally  was  thus  busy,  and  when 
she  came  back  to  the  house.  Miss  Hardy 
greeted  her  so  sharplj^  she  was  only 
upborne  by  the  conviction  that  it 
couldn't  last  long. 

"If  it  does,"  said  she,  wiping  off  a 
tear  that  trickled  down  and  threatened 
to  fall  on  the  lamp  chimney  she  was 
polishing,  "I  can  run  away  back  to 
the  city.  " 

Miss  Hardy  was  not  what  might  be 
called  curious,  but  old  Joe  had  not  left 
the  box  before  she  went  out  h(M-self  to 
get  its  contents.  As  she  turned  them 
over,  she  thought  for  the  moment  that 
Tommy  had  enlarged  his  statement  to 
her  beyond  truthful  boundaries.  The 
large,  square  envelope  was  not  at  all 
like  the  dingy,  yellow  one  she  expected, 
for  Miss  Hardy  had  received  such  val- 
entines before.  But  that  assuredly 
was  Sally's  printing.  Miss  Marsh  had 
taught  her  that  much  in  six  months — a 
matter,  to  tell  the  truth,  of  pride  to 
both. 

"She's  sly,"  she  inwardly  com- 
mented, in  unconscious  repetition  of 
Tom's  opinion. 

She  took  it  straight  to  the  sitting- 
room.  She  had  no  idea  of  giving  to 
Sally  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  gaze 
upon  the  awful  thing — for  she  knew  it 
was  awful,  and  she  was  growing  curious 
to  see  what  was  Sally's  idea  of  her. 
She  opened  the  envelope  with  her  scis- 
sors and  drew  out  the  enclosure  with 
her  finger-tips,  while  upon  her  face 
there  crept  an  expression  boding  no 
good  to  the  sender.  It  was  fully  twenty 
minutes  before  she  laid  it  down  again. 

Sally  wished  she  wouldi't  take  so 


Its  Fame  Will  Live. 


The  "World's  Columbian  Expos- 
ition marked  the  climax  of  hu- 
man achievement.  It  will  live  in 
memory  of  the  crowning  glory  of 
modern  times.  No  other  devel- 
opment of  the  closing  century 
can  compare  with  it  in  practical 
benefit  to  mankind. 

"Who  that  exhibited  is  not 
proud  of  it  ?  .Who  that  failed  to 
exhibit  does  not  regret  the  omis- 
sion ?  The  former  are  the  people 
of  to-day.  The  latter  are  relics 
of  the  past. 

No  honor  so  high  as  that  em. 
bodied  in  an  award  at  the  fair. 
Competition  was  world-wide,  the 
fruits  of  ripest  experience  and 
noblest  endeavors  were  submit- 
ted for  examination. 

Honest  tribunals,  composed  of 
eminent  scientists,  examined  and 
passed  upon  the  claims  of  exhib- 
itors. Their  judgement  based  on 
inquiry  and  justice,  proves  con- 
clusively the  value  of  any  article 
they  commend. 

Their  approval  was  stamped  on 


STATUE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
COURT  on  HONOR 
WORLDS  COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder 

It  received  the  highest  award  at  the  fair  from  a  jury  headed 
the  Chief  Chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Dr.  Price's  was  officially  commended  for  highest  leavening; 
power,  purity,  keeping  qualities  and  general  excelleoce. 
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long;  but  then  she  was  glad  she  did  not 
come  while  she  was  scouring  the 
knives,  because  that  was  a  harrowing 
task  to  carry  out  with  Miss  Hardy 
watching.  The  latter  finally  straight- 
ened herself  up  in  her  rocking-chair 
and  looked  in  the  glass  opposite — 
looked  to  see  a  stern  face  outlined  by  a 
thin  nose  and  set  lips,  overlooked  by 
eyes  that  had  only  keenness  in  them. 
The  inventory  over,  she  leaned  back 
with  the  musing  remark:  "  I  wonder 
if  I  could;  I  believe  I'll  try  it." 

Sally  heard  her  coming  back  to  the 
kitchen  with  fear  and  trembling.  She 
asked  herself  a  score  of  questions  in  the 
second  of  time  Miss  Hardy  paused  at 
the  door,  but  the  latter  passed  by  her 
without  saying  a  word.  The  fact  was 
that  Miss  Hardy  hardly  knew  what  to 
say;  but  Sally  received  no  cautions 
such  as  usually  beset  her.  But  when 
at  last  Sally  tiptoed  out  to  feed  the 
chickens — a  duty  she  always  had  to  be 
reminded  of  —  Miss  Hardy  actually 
smiled  on  her  when  she  returned,  and 
asked  bluntly  if  she  would  like  to  go 
down  to  Gamble's  the  next  day,  adding 
an  awkward  hint  about  a  certain  red 
fascinator  which  Sally  had  coveted. 

No  wonder  that  Sally  felt  as  if  she 
must  shout — and  she  did,  making  the 
calf  nosing  about  the  chickens'  feeding- 
ground  an  excuse  for  her  outbreak. 

Tom's  head  greeted  her  reappear- 
ance. 

"Did  you  catch  it?"  he  asked,  with 
interest. 

"  Catch  it  ?  I  guess  so — at  least,  I 
guess  I'm  going  to." 

But  her  demeanor  did  not  correspond 
with  Tom's  idea  of  "catching  it,"  and 
he  could  not  forget  her  "  slyness." 

"You  deserve  to,"  he  observed,  some- 
what sulkily;  and  Sally  went  back  to 
the  house,  hoping  that  Miss  Hardy 
thought  she  did. 

The  next  day  brought  the  fascinator, 
and  while  Sally  revelled  in  its  beauties. 
Miss  Hardy  found  means  to  inquire 
about  the  valentine. 

"It  was  only  twenty  cents,  ma'am," 
the  clerk  explained  in  an  aside.  "I'd 
've  given  her  t'other  one  if  I'd  known 
it  was  for  you." 

But  Miss  Hardy  did  not  care  for  that 
part  of  it.  She  had  learned,  too,  about 
the  search  among  the  comic  ones,  and 
she  drew  her  own  conclusions. 

"  And  now  you  are  satisfied?"  she 
questioned,  smiling  furtively  that  even- 
ing at  Sally,  who  was  before  the  glass 
for  the  hundredth  time,  she  knew. 

"O,  Miss  Hardy,  I  be  for  sure!" 
and  Sally  emphasized  it  by  daringly 
throwing  her  arms  around  Miss  Hardy's 
neck  and  giving  her  a  resounding  kiss. 
"  I  wouldn't 've  thought  I  could." 

"Nor  I,"  answered  Miss  Hardy, 
rather  enigmatically,  as  she  wiped  her 
lips  from  force  of  habit,  and  then 
actually  kissed  Sally  again.  "  Any- 
way, I  find -I  can,  and  I  must  say,  it 
seems  a  more  human-like  living." 

Sally  found  it  so.    The  only  draw- 
back to  her  happiness  was  that  she 
had  not  seen  the  valentine  since — the 
valentine  that  she  was  sure  had  made 
all  the  change.    Miss  Hardy  kept  it  in 
her  bureau.     But  one  day,  months 
after,  when  Sally  was  looked  upon  by 
Miss  Hardy  as  her  own,  it  accidentally 
turned  up  when  she  was  sent  to  search 
for  something.    She  took  it  up  with  a 
smile  at  the  remembrance.    For  the 
first  time  she  stopped  to  read  the  lines 
she  had  failed  to  notice  the  day  of  its 
purchase.    Sally  was  wiser  on  the  sub- 
ject of  valentines,  and  she  saw  that  in 
truth  this  was  one,  for  beneath  the 
cupid  and  in  the  rose  wreath  were  lines 
which,  though  crude,  were  expressive 
of  the  want  of  every  human  heart : 
"  You  may  give  me  to  eat 
Of  the  choicest  meat, 
And  to  drink  of  the  richest  wine ; 
Yet  I  hunger  still — 
And  ever  will, 
For  love — and  that  love  is  thine." 

"  If  I  don't  believe  in  the  saint,  I  do 
believe  in  the  valentine,"  said  Miss 
Hardy,  softly,  over  her  shoulder. — 
Sarah  Bierce  Scarborough. 


Theolo — Don't  you  think  there  will 
be  any  punishment  hereafter  for  a  man 
who  commits  bigamy  ? 

Diablo — Of  course  I  do.  Both  his 
wives  will  be  there  at  the  sajne  time. — 
Brooklyn  Life, 


Qems  of  Thought. 


Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as 
great  as  he  pleases. — Jeremy  Collier. 

Talents  are  nurtured  best  in  solitude, 
but  character  on  life's  tempestuous 
sea. — Goethe. 

Not  only  is  he  idle  who  is  doing  noth- 
ing, but  he  that  might  be  better 
employed. — Socrates. 

The  happiness  of  your  life  depends 
upon  the  character  of  your  thoughts. — 
Marcus  Antoninus. 

If  there  be  any  truer  measure  of  a 
man  than  by  what  he  does,  it  must  be 
by  what  he  gives. — South. 

The  great  thing  in  observation  is  not 
to  be  influenced  by  our  preconceived 
notions,  or  what  we  want  to  be  true, 
or  by  our  fears,  hopes  or  any  personal 
element,  and  to  see  the  thing  just  as  it 
is. — John  Burroughs. 

Suppose  the  reverse  of  virtue  were 
solemnly  enacted,  and  the  practice 
of  fraud  and  rapine  and  perjury  and 
falseness  to  a  man's  word  and  all  vice 
were  established  by  law,  would  that 
which  we  now  call  vice  gain  the  repu- 
tation of  virtue,  and  that  which  we  now 
call  virtue  grow  odious  to  human 
nature  ? — Tillotson. 

Like  Alpine  climbers,  our  only  safety 
is  in  steadfastly  fixing  our  gaze  on  him, 
our  Guide,  and  following  step  by  step 
the  path  he  trod,  that  he  might  know 
all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that 
beset  our  way.  And  we  may  be  sure 
he  will  never  lead  us  further  or  faster 
than  we  can  safely  follow. — Rose  Poi'- 
ter. 

I  think  I  have  the  mother  feeling — 
ideally,  at  least;  a  woman  is  not  a 
woman  quite  who  lacks  it,  be  she  mar- 
ried or  single.  The  children — God  bless 
them  ! — belong  to  the  mother  heart 
that  beats  in  all  true  women.  They 
seem  even  dearer,  sometimes,  because 
I  have  none  of  my  own  to  love  and  be 
loved  by,  for  there  is  great  emptiness 
that  only  child  love  can  fill. — Lucy 
Larcom. 

When  modesty  ceases  to  be  the  chief 
ornament  of  one  sex,  and  integrity  of 
the  other,  society  is  upon  a  wrong 
basis,  and  we  shall  be  ever  after  with- 
out rules  to  guide  our  judgment  in  what 
is  really  becoming  and  ornamental. 
Nature  and  reason  direct  one  thing, 
passion  and  humor  another.  To  follow 
the  dictates  of  these  two  latter  is  go- 
ing into  a  road  that  is  both  endless  and 
intricate;  when  we  pursue  the  other, 
our  passage  is  delightful,  and  what  we 
aim  at  easily  attainable. — Sir  R.  Steele. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  newest  velvet  ribbons  have  a 
jetted  edge,  making  them  very  effect- 
ive for  hat  as  well  as  dress  trimmings. 

Simple  waists  are  always  useful. 
One  which  the  most  unsophisticated 
home  dress-maker  can  manage  with 
success  is  made  of  some  of  the  pretty 
short  silks,  and  another  is  trimmed 
with  embroidered  mull,  arranged  at  the 
neck  in  the  form  of  a  yoke  with  two 
points  in  front. 

A  zouave  effect  made  of  the  same 
embroidery  is  a  very  becoming  and 
pretty  addition  to  a  plain  waist;  and 
then  there  are  the  lace  yokes  and  col- 
lars with  a  frill  on  the  edge,  which  may 
be  taken  off  at  will,  and  thus  make  a 
plain  waist  do  double  duty.  Shirring 
the  sleeves  in  a  little  way  above  the 
elbow  to  form  the  second  puff  gives  a 
little  style  to  a  simple  waist. 

A  blouse  for  a  young  girl  is  of  glace 
silk  of  beige  and  rose.  Plaits  of  rose- 
colored  crepe  ornament  the  blouse, 
being  inserted  in  slashes  of  the  silk, 
each  group  of  plaits  headed  by  chou. 
A  draped  ceinture  fastens  behind  under 
a  chou.  The  crush  around  the  throat 
is  of  the  rose  crepe. 

Soft  silks  are  to  be  in  favor  for  spring 
and  summer  wear,  but  just  at  present 
all  the  heavier  varieties,  such  as 
brocades,  stiff  satins  and  glace  silks, 
arc  most  worn.  The  now  India  silks 
are  brocaded  in  small  patterns,  and 
plain  silks  woven  so  thin  that  they  are 
almost  like  gauze  are  one  of  the  novel-  i 
ties  which  can  be  accordion  plaited  as  | 
elTeptiycly  as  chiffon,  I 


A  Bright  Boy. 


I  knew  a  boy — a  scrap  of  a  lad — who 
almost  needed  a  high  chair  to  bring  him 
up  to  the  general  level  of  the  dining- 
table,  who  liked  to  read  the  encyclo- 
pedia. He  was  always  hunting  round 
in  the  big  books  of  the  encyclopedia — 
books  about  his  own  size — for  what  he 
wanted  to  know.  He  dug  in  it  as  an- 
other boy  would  dig  in  the  woods  for 
sassafras  root.  It  appeared  that  he 
was  interested  in  natural  history  and 
natural  phenomena.  He  asked  ques- 
tions of  these  books  exactly  as  he  would 
ask  a  living  authority,  and  kept  at  it 
till  he  got  answers.  He  knew  how  to 
read.  Soon  that  boy  was  an  authority 
on  earthquakes.  He  liked  to  have  the 
conversation  at  table  turn  on  earth- 
quakes, for  then  he  seemed  to  be  the 
tallest  person  at  the  table.  I  suppose 
there  was  no  earthquake  anywhere  of 
any  importance  but  that  he  could  tell 
where  it  occurred,  and  what  damage  it 
did,  how  many  houses  it  buried,  and 
how  many  people  it  killed,  and  what 
shape  it  left  the  country  it  had  shaken. 
From  that  he  went  on  to  try  to  dis- 
cover what  caused  these  disturbances; 
and  this  led  him  into  other  investiga- 
tions, and  at  last  into  the  study  of 
electricity,  practically  as  well  as  theo- 
retically. He  examined  machines  and 
invented  machines,  and  kept  on  read- 
ing, and  presently  he  was  an  expert  in 
electricity.  He  knew  how  to  put  in 
wires  and  signals  and  bells  and  to  do  a 
number  of  practical  and  useful  things; 
and  almost  before  he  was  able  to  enter 
the  high  school  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  do  in  the  city,  and  three  or 
four  men  under  him.  These  men  under 
him  had  not  read  as  much  about  elec- 
tricity as  he  had. — Charles  Dudley 
Warner. 


5miles. 


A  Dakota  court  is  struggling  with  a 
prisoner  named  Szczyz.  We  don't 
know  what  he  is  charged  with;  but, 
from  his  name,  we  suspect  it  is  soda- 
water. — Chicago  Dispatch. 

"If  my  employer  does  not  retract 
what  he  said  to  me  this  morning,  I 
shall  leave  his  store."  "Why,  what 
did  he  say  ?  "  "  He  told  me  to  look  for 
another  place." — Harlem  Life. 

A  lady  had  been  looking  for  a  friend 
for  a  long  time  without  success. 
Finally,  she  came  upon  her  in  an  unex- 
pected place.  "Well,"  she  exclaimed, 
"I've  been  on  a  perfect  wild-goose 
chase  all  day  long;  but,  thank  goodness, 
I've  found  you  at  last." 

Mrs.  Penfield — "  My  husband  has 
found  a  way  by  which  he  says  I  am  of 
the  greatest  help  to  him  in  his  literary 
work."  Mrs.  Hillaire — "  How  nice 
that  must  be  for  you,  my  dear  !  But 
how  are  you  able  to  do  it  ?  "  "As  soon 
as  I  see  him  at  his  desk  I  go  into  an- 
other room  and  keep  perfectly  quiet 
until  he  has  finished." — Puck. 

McSwatters — It's  very  funny. 

Mrs.  McSwatters— What  is  ? 

McSwatters — Why,  when  the  doctor 
treats  me  I  always  have  to  pay  for  it. — 
Syracuse  Post. 

Duffy — That's  a  pretty  bright  dog  of 
yours,  Jawkins. 

Jawkins — Why,  yes;  I  believe  that  if 
he  only  knew  how  to  talk  he'd  be  smart 
enough  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. — Har- 
per's Bazar. 

"  And  now  what  is  it?"  asked  the 
sage,  as  the  young  man  timidly  ap- 
proached. "Pray  tell  me,"  asked  the 
youth,  "  does  a  woman  marry  a  man 
because  of  her  confidence  in  the  man, 
or  because  of  her  confidence  in  her 
ability  to  manage  him  ?"  For  once 
the  sage  had  to  take  the  question  under 
advisement. — Indianapolis  Journal. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Always  appear  at  table  with  smooth 
hair  and  neat  apparel. 

Bread  should  never  be  hurried;  give 
plenty  of  time  both  in  rising  and  bak- 
ing. 

Drive  ants  out  of  your  cupboards  by 
sprinkling  pulverixed  borax  on  the 
shelves. 

To  remove  ink  stains  from  the  hands 
rub  the  spots  with  the  wet  head  of  a 
common  parlor  match. 

Cake,  after  it  becomes  stale,  makes 
excellent  steamed  pudding,  eaten  with 
a  sauce  of  sweet  gravy. 

Use  soapy  water  when  making  starch. 
The  clothes  will  have  a  glossier  appear- 
ance, and  the  irons  be  less  likely  to 
stick. 

Tidies  made  of  antique  lace  can  be 
washed  satisfactorily  if  soaked  in  boi-ax 
water;  then  let  them  lie  in  warm  suds, 
squeezing  them  with  your  hands;  rinse, 
but  do  not  blue  them.  Instead  of  iron- 
ing them,  pull  them  in  shape,  and  pin 
them  to  a  clean  cloth  on  your  ironing 
board;  pick  out  each  little  point  and 
pin  it  down.  Let  them  get  perfectly 
dry  before  removing  them. 

When  you  buttonhole  scallops  in  your 
embroidery,  says  an  expert  needle 
woman,  hold  the  concave  edge  towards 
you,  and  instead  of  knotting  your 
thread,  which  may  cause  trouble  later, 
take  a  few  running  stitches  to  start 
the  thread.  Always  put  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle  first  the  end  of  the 
thread  which  comes  off  the  spool,  and 
the  thread  will  be  less  apt  to  knot  and 
snarl. 

If  any  part  of  the  body  is  heated 
more  than  the  rest  by  overdressing  it 
or  any  other  cause,  says  a  medical 
writer,  an  undue  flow  of  blood  sets  in 
toward  that  part,  often  resulting  in 
chronic  inflammation.  I  once  knew  of 
a  fatal  case  of  kidney  disease  developed 
by  working  at  a  desk  with  the  back 
near  a  heated  stove.  Similar  effects 
are  produced  by  having  one  part  of  the 
body  more  warmly  clothed  than  the 
rest.  Many  a  sore  throat  arises  from 
the  tippet  worn  by  children,  harm  re- 
sulting both  from  overheating  the 
throat  when  on  and  from  the  sudden 
cooling  when  it  is  taken  off. 

Poor  Man's  Podding.— Two  quarts 
of  new  milk,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
whole  rice,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar 
and  one  of  cinnamon.  Bake  two  hours. 
Stir  carefully  a  few  times  when  it  is 
first  put  in  the  oven. 

Stewed  Cabbaoe. — Cut  up  a  cabbage 
as  for  cold  slaw.  Boil  in  water  twenty 
minutes;  then  drain  thoroughly  and 
barely  cover  with  rich  milk.  Cover 
close  and  boil  till  tender,  which  will  not 
require  many  minutes.  Add  a  palatable 
seasoning  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt, 
and  when  ready  to  serve  add  the  yolk 
of  a  beaten  egg  mixed  with  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  rich  cream. 

Fruit  Candy. — Take  one  cocoanut 
and  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  granu- 
lated sugar.  Wet  the  sugar  with  the 
milk  of  the  cocoanut,  put  it  in  a  sauce- 
pan, let  it  heat  slowly,  then  boil  rapidly 
for  five  minutes.  Add  the  cocoanut, 
grated  finely;  boil  for  ten  minutes,  stir- 
ring constantly.  Try  it  on  a  cold  plate; 
if  it  forms  a  firm  paste  when  cold  take 
it  from  the  fire.  Pour  part  of  it  out  on 
a  large  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper. 
To  the  remaining  cream  add  one-fourth 
of  a  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and 
chopped,  one-half  pound  of  blanched 
almonds,  one  pint  of  pecans,  one-half 
cupful  of  chopped  walnuts.  Beat  all 
well  together,  then  pour  it  over  the 
other  in  the  tin,  and  when  cold  cut  it  in 
bars  or  squares. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


/\nnounoemont 


—The  citv  siiviugs  bauks  hold  deposits  ag- 
pregatiug  *1(K),0(M),00(). 

—A  carload  of  salmon  is  being  dailj-  sent 
Kast  from  Ciray's  Harbor,  Wash. 

-Walsonville,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  has  shipped 
t  wo  carloads  of  apples  to  England. 

A  second  shipment  of  a  cargo  of  iUHi,()O0  feet 
of  lumber  to  Hawaii  has  been  made  from  Port 
Angeles  for  the  Honolulu  Railroad. 

Columbia  river  fishermen  will  hereafter 
liHvc  to  pay  an  annual  license  of  from  $2.50  to 
*2(l(t,  according  lo  the  manner  of  catching  fish. 

An  electric  line  between  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  is  projected.  Between  the  railroad 
and  Sound  steamers  the  new  line  will  hardly 
prove  remunerative. 

—The  Canadian  Paeitic  earnings  for  the 
week  ending  February  Tth,  were  ♦;«1,000 
iigainst  *;!S4,(iO()  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year,  being  a  decrease  of  *.Vi,(KH). 

-A  company  has  been  organizeil  in  this  <-ity, 
with  ?;l,(KH),oi)()  capital  stock,  wiUi  a  view  to 
full  representation  of  California  manufactures 
at  the  coming  exposition  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

-  -"  The  lumber  market  is  booming.  Sugar 
pine  is  now  worth  about  •?•)()  a  thousand  and  is 
still  on  the  rise.  Other  classes  of  lumber 
have  gone  up,  too,"  .says  the  lliinsniuir  Ai  wx. 

—The  Soutliern  California  Railway  Co.,. 
which  some  years  ago  changed  from  wood  to 
coal,  has  about  completed  arrangements  for 
lot-omotive  steam  making  by  burning  crude 
petroleum. 

—It  is  estimated  by  hotel  and  railroad  men 
that  there  are  'JO.OOO"  visitors  already  in  south- 
ern California,  and  that  the  present  .severity 
of  F^astern  weather  will  nearly  if  not  quite 
double  that  number. 

-One  hundred  thousand  negroes  will  leave 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  I^ouisiana  for  northern 
Mexico  in  the  next  few  months.  A  colony 
has  been  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mexican  Government. 

— The  annual  Fiesta  or  Carnival  at  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  will  take  place  this  year  from  the 
l.")th  to  the  :il)th  of  April,  comiiaringin  splendor 
and  interest  with  the  Carnival  of  Rome  or 
the  New  Oi-leans  Mardi  Gras. 

—The  .San  Francisco  owners  of  the  big  Port 
Discovery,  Wash.,  mill,  who.se  machinery  has 
been  idle  for  seveial  years,  have  arranged  for 
the  outlay  of  $100,(K)0  in  improvements  and 
working  capital,  and  the  mill  will  soon  be  oper- 
ated at  its  full  <-apai'ity  of  H()(),U(io  feet  daily. 

-  Surveyor-General  W.  S.  Green  calls  for 
bids  for  the  resurvey  of  three  southern  Cali- 
fornia forest  reserves— 178  miles  to  establi.sh 
the  lines  of  the  San  Bernardino  forest  reserve, 
1.54  miles  for  the  San  Gabriel  and  forty  miles 
for  the  Trabuco  Canyon  reserve— according  to 
executive  proclamation. 

-San  Francisco  is  soon  to  inaugurate  an 
industry  that  has  hitherto  been  confined  in 
this  country  to  New  York  t^ity— thatof  whale- 
bone cutting.  While  much  of  the  world's 
supply  of  whalebone  is  landed  here  from  the 
whaling  ships,  it  has  hitherto  all  been  sent  to 
New  York  and  London  to  be  cut  for  use. 

—Evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  our 
wheat  trade  with  (iermany  has  suffered  by 
the  competition  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is 
contained  in  a  report  In  the  State  Department 
by  I'"'rank  H.  Mason,  t'nited  States  consul- 
general  at  Frankfort,  upon  the  German  wheat 
imports  for  the  past  three  years.  Jn  Is'.)->  the 
Hnited  States  shipped  to  Germany  0,:!n:i,i:«l 
tons  of  wheat.  The  next  year  this  dropiied  to 
:f,  141i,;JS2  tons,  and  in  IS'.H  the  imixjrts  were 
but  :t,0.54,tiC.;i  tons.  Meanwhile  Argentine 
seemed  to  have  gained  about  what  we  lost  of 
th  s  trade,  for  the  imports  of  wheat  from  that 
country  into  CJermany,  amounting  in  1892  to 
but  fitil,H'.ir  tons,  had  swelled  in  1S!I8  to  l,.5i;j, 
'.m  tons  and  in  IS'.M  to    l!l(1, 111(1  tons. 

-  W.  F.  de  Land,  who  is  connected  with 
the  Lower  California  Pearl  Fishing  Company, 
reports  that  the  past  season  has  been  quite 
successful.  The  company  has  a  number  of 
schooners  and  forty  launches,  each  of  the  latter 
being  equipped  with  nuK^hinery  and  diving  ap- 
paratus. About  liOO  men  are  employed  by  the 
company,  and  they  fish  for  KMIO  miles  along 
the  border  line  of  (Guatemala,  around  the 
coast  of  Oaxaca  and  (juerrero,  and  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Colora<lo  river  in  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Quite  a  number  of  pearls  were 
found  this  year,  seme  of  them  being  very 
large.  One  weighed  17  carats,  another  15, 
another  12  and  still  another  10.  The  pearls 
arc  white,  black,  and  diffei-ent  shades  of  green 
and  blue — the  green  and  blue  pearls  being 
found  in  no  other  fisheries  in  the  world,  and 
they  are  very  valuable. 


Exterminating  Squirrels. 

II  poiMinous  compoumls  used;  sure  dcatb,  and 
failure  is  vmknown;  material  u.sed  costs 
nothine:.   Information  free. 


F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring  Street, 

I>08  Aii^eleH.  Cal. 


TREE  -  \A//\&M, 

Olive.  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T .    W.    JMCK-SOIN    «fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -       No.  22«  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


1/   I68tl8  DRUMM  ST  S.F.>^ 


FRUIT  GROWERS  AMD  HURSERYMEW. 

Having  sold  my  business,  Uuown  ;is  N'apa  Valley 
Nurseries,  I  respectfully  solicit  for  my  suroes.sors 
a  eontlnuance  of  the  pairoimgc  with  wliich  I  have 
bfeu  so  geuerouslv  favored  for  the  pust  is  years, 
LEONARD  Ct),\TES. 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERY  CO. 

Successors  to  Leonard  Coates. 
OlTers  a  surplus  of  first-class  Fruit  Trees,  of  lead- 
ing varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums,  Primes,  Apricots, 
Small  Fruits,  etc  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
Write  us  before  ordering  elsewhere.  Address 

NAPA  VALLEY  NURSERY  CO., 

NAFA.  VAI.. 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 

«  KUKS        -  ^  SAtfS  PDlri 


'[Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.  PACIFIC  NURSERY. 

OLIVr  TREES. 


IT  ONE  MAN.  .,—       ^  ^     ,  ,     ■  , 

Send  lor  tree  illustrated  Catalogue,  sliowing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  lo 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  folds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  67,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sired  machine  to  carry  7-foot 
saw.  JAMES'LINFORTH, 

37  riarket  5t.,  San  Francisco. 


R  O  R    S  /\  L  E  ! 

Twrenty  or  Fifty  Acres  of  a 

FruitRanch 

In  Lat-'oon  ViUley,  near  Vacaville,  .Solauu  County, 
Cal.  French  Prunes,  Bart lett  Pears  and  Cherries 
in  full  bearing.  House  with  modern  Improve- 
ments. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

Vara v i lie  (  a li f o rii ia 

Or  lie  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Business  College.  • 

24  Post  Street,      ...      San  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Coilegre  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Wrillug, 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Dr.wlng. 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everyliilug  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Eng:ineering: 

Has  t)pen  established  iiiuitT  h  tluiroiig^hly  qiialitied 
itiBtnietur.  The  course  is  tliorotiphly  tn-aetical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 


There  is  No  Substitute 


For  Eli.VSTK'ITV  In  a  wire  fence.  F.vei 
since  the  l';ij;e  bei  iuiie  generally  Known,  men 
liave  been  racKlnj;  their  bniiis  to  discovei 
one,  and  hundreds  of  <levices  have  been 
bronglit  out  with  e.Nl ra vafrani  elaiius.  run 
their  short  course  .uid  dropped  out  of  tin 
rare.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  a  f-'ood, 
durable  efficient  fence  of  coin  men  cheap  soft 
wire,  the  Puse  Company  would  use  it.  Every 
pound  of  our  wire  is  made  to  ordei'.  It- 
(inality.  <-ombined  with  the  rOIL,  {r'^'cstlie 
only  elastic  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich. 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corraf^ated  !?itrel  Hinges. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  cost  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Dealers  Renerally.  but  If  not  In 
yonr  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers. Send  for  "  Bio^raph  y 
ot  a  Yankee  Hinge,"  mailed  free. 


THE  STANLET  WOBES,  New  BriUin,Ct. 

\A//\INXED. 

A  SITUATION  ON  A  PRIVATE  DAIRY  OR  IN 
A  CREAMF.RY  by  a  competent  man.  Thorough 
education  and  training  in  the  management  of 
thoroughbred  stock,  veterinary  science  and  butter 
making.  An  expert  on  the  Babcoek  test.  Best  of 
references.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address 
DAIRYMAN,  care  Ri  hai,  Pukss. 

Position  as   .Manager   on   a   Lar^e  Farm. 

Thorough  acQuaiiitance  with  Stock  Raising.  Dairy 
Business,  General  Farniiup.  Rxperlence  in  foreign 
countries:  French.  English.  German  correspond 
ence:  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  in  Germany.  P.  O.  box  1835.  Bakersfleld. 
Kern  County,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

RAPER, 

112  to  916  Sacramento  St.,  San  Frsnciti'O,  Cal, 


MISSION,  MANZANILLO, 

NEVADILLO,  RUBRA,  COLUMELLA, 

PICHOLINE,  REGALIS  AND  UVARIA, 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

■\  Complete  ,\ssorlment  iif 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

ROSES,  PALMS,  MAC  NOLI  AS.  ETC. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Descriptive  (Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Si:edsmeu  and  Nurserymen, 
4Ht-43l  San»on>e  Street.  San  Francisco,  t'al. 

Santa  Rosei 

A  FINE  LARGE  STOCK,  SECOND  TO  NONE. 

All  tbe  boat  varieties  In  stock. 

I'etite  on  Peach.  Tragedy,  Clyniau,  Kurbank 
Kobe  and  Royal  Ann  in  big  surplus  and  very 
cheap.  Address 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 

E  O  R    S  /\  L  E  ! 


French  and  Robe  de  Sargent 

PRUNE  TREES, 

AT  »>  CTS.  KACH.OK  »«<)  VKH  TH<»I  S.4ND. 

F.  N.  WOODS, 

IJox  557  Santa  Clara.  Cal. 


E.  J.  Bow/e^n, 

SEED  HERCHANT. 

Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  2U  Commercial  St..  Seattle,  Wash. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AHD  ROIIL  APRICOTS  and  PEDIES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 

nr-AKF.,  yior/suu^.  no  ■ 


Hefote  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

H.  B.  SMITH  Ventnra,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 

OLIVE  NURSERY, 

Ld«  AngelM                      f^end  for  Catalogue. 
^PorUftnd,Or,  I  C.  P,  LOOP  ft  {?0N   Pntiinn*.  Cdl, 


Otltce  and  Creenhouses : 
Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  .San  FranrlNeii. 

Nursery  at  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 
GROWN  WITHOUT  IKKKiATION. 
Prune  au  Myrobolan,  Frencb.  German.  Hnltr.irui'i 
Robe  de  Sargent,  Clyman.  Tratri'dv,  Fellcnhnrt' 

St.  Catherines  |K  and  fin  piT  liKi 

Apples,  leadlnp  sons  JS  .ind  f  10  per  intl 

Apricots,  tbe  benl  varieties  fin  p^r  lon 

Almonds,  the  tiest  soft-shell  sorts.  18  and  fill  per  10(1 

Cherries,  au  Mazzanl  $10  and  fl2  piT  inn 

Peaehes,  best  free  anil  elinp  varletles.fs  ,ti  fin  per  lOn 

PearH,  HanU  it  ami  other  sorts  fin  anil  tl2  per  inn 

Roses,  two-year-old,  field  trrown.  newest  ami 

best  old  varieties  Sne  each.  flS  per  Hie 

.Monterey  Cypreiin,  Blue  and  Red  Oum.  in 
boxes,  transplanted,  .fl.a.')  If  inn.  tin  lo  tVi.MI  *  lim" 
Palm  California.  .Japan  and  Australian  Fan  Palm 
PhnPTii,x  iDaii'  Palm).  Drae^enas.  and  a  larfff  assort 
ment  of  eVHr^rreen  trei'S.  ileekluons  trei-H  and  Hlini  (■ 
ber.v.  Azali'aw  Indlea  and  Mollis.  Camellias.  Klioilo 
dendron.  Fuehsias.  at  low  prices.  F.  H'DKMANN 

THK  FINKST  STOCK  OK 

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 

Id  tbe  State,  at  tbe  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadena,  Cal, 

One  and  two-year-old  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 
the  finest  and  thriftiest  stocl<  ever  grown  any 
where,  and  all  the  best  varieties,  also  Pomolo 
(Grape  Fruit),  and  the  Japanese  Red  Dancy  Tan 
gerine  Orange;  also  the  best  deciduous  trees 
Raspberries,  Hlackberrles  and  the  Wonderful 
Everbearing  and  other  fine  varieties  of  Strawber 
rles.  Nothing  but  the  best  of  all  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Nuts.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  prices  to 
BKWITT  &  CORSON,  Pro'ps,  Pasadena.  Cal. 

400,000  PRUNE,  PLUM,  PEACH, 

CHERRY  AND  PEAR  TREES, 

Four  to  six  feet,  for  sale  at  cut  rates.  No  twtter 
trees  in  California.  Terms  and  discounts  satis 
factory.  Any  trees  not  perfectly  satisfactory  re- 
turn at  our  expense.  Address 

OSCAR  K-INOTTT, 
Walnut  Urove  California. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

Flrst-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

G.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

lOO.OOO 

01i\/e^  Trees, 

Mission  and  Nevadillo, 

Three  Year  Old  Stock. 

4  to  6  Feet 6  to  8  Feet  His:h. 

MOTTOM  I'mcFlS. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSKKV  STOCK.    Send  (or 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

HovA/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA.  CAL. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 


GEO.  H.  KUIIZ,  Sacranento. 

Mission,  3  years.   to  H  d  i  t 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feel 

ManzaniUo,  i  years   3  to  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  a  years  4  to  fi  feet. 

Picholine,  2  years  2  to  3  feel 

01I\/e  Trees 

IN  VAKIKTY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN  S.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,  I>oh  Angeles  Co.,  Cnl. 

'-|^  f— >  f—'        •t-^    A   FINE  A.'»90RTMRNT. 

1  *  "V  1  V 1  ^  — ^  best  varieties,   free  from 

 AND   j)e8is  of  any  kind.  Prnnan 

I  T\T       ^2    ■'^^■"onl,  Kliif;,  Rostraver 

l~^l_^r-%r^  1  Hiid  IVlnrdoch  Cherries: 

Black  California  Kigs:  RIre  8ott  Shell  anil 
other  Alinoncls;  Aiiierlean  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
Priepartnrlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  inoiinlain  trniwn 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oran»res  liave  stood  112  lietrecw 
this  winter  without  Injury.  Uollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  tt  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County, 
California. 

^iiiiiiMiiiMinniftiinfinfiiiMiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiniiiinniniiiiu 

IGRASS  IS  KINGI 

r  We  arp  the  only  seedsmen  makinR  the  (trowing  of  s 
5  farm  beedn,  grap^e"  anH  rlorors  a  (rrf  at  si>p<  mlty.  Our  s 

2  Extra  GraBfi  and  OloTer  Mintnrrf  lut-t  a  lifctimt"  with-  £ 
i  out  renewal.  Pricf  8  dirt  cheap.  ^fntnm'ltIl  farm  seed  = 
~  cat«lofrue  and  Hample  <>f  Grans  Mixture  fros  fnr  7r.  s 
=  poeU«e.  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SCCD  CO..  La  Crostt,  Wli.  5 
V<iniiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiitiiiiiti)iiiiiiiii|ii'iii(iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin7 

ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  S'i^  ^l^^}^^ 

Louisiana.  Ml'.,  fur  free  feauiple  copy  I'  'it. 
A  prai'tleal  Friiit  and  Farm  p;ii»-:  > 
Stark  Bros.,  40c  a  year;  i-lreulallLin 
Tho'  Ci^eftni  ot  tba  Oroan;  "  -ylvea  ihi 
Grower  or  F^rniin-.  Who  hasn't  ihfi  time  I.I  111 
lo  buy  find  read  a  arreat  iuh8«  of  papers,  vcfyi. 

from  tJiPTO  wMt  wifnU  t«»  Hnqw. 
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FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 


AlJfiMTTY  OppharH  25  Orst-classl-year-old  Fruit  Trees  for  $2.50 
rilifllljl     vlUilCllUi    Choicc  VARIETIES     OUR  OWN  SELECTION 


Delivered  by  us  free  ou  board  cars  at  Sau  Francisco. 
Thin  offer  holds  good  up  to  and  including  March  9th. 


1  Apple. 
1  Cherry. 
1  Pear. 
1  Plum. 


I  Prone, 
t  .Almond. 
1  Olive. 
I  Apricot. 


1  Oiiint'e. 
1  Vis- 

I  Xeetarine. 


1  Persiiumon. 
it  iiiooseberrieM. 
•Z  Currants. 


it  Blackberrii>s. 
it  KaspberrieN. 
5  tirrapes. 


ILLUSTRATED  FRUIT  TREE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


"A  Garden  for  a  Dollar 


The  followiiif;  thirt.v  distiuct  varietifs, 
all  strong,  well  growu  plauts,  will  be 
mailed  free  Id  any  address  I'or  WI.OO: 


I. 

SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  COMPANY,  427-9  Sansome  st.,  San  Francisco. 


1  Achyranlhes.  t 

1  Aguratum.  1 

1  Allernanthera.  1 

1  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  (Boston  lv>.)  1 

1  Abutilon  (Flowering  Maple.)  t 

1  Carnation.  1 

»  Cuphea  (Ladies'  Cigar  Plant.)  1 

1  Chrysanthemum.  1 

1  Daisy.  1 

1  Date  Palm.  I 


Fuchsia  (Ladies'  Ear  Drop.)  .  J  Pleris  Cretica  (Fern.) 
Geranium.  Ivy-leaved  1  Rose. 

Geranium,  Lady  Washington.   1  Sea  Pink. 


Geranium,  Rose-scented 
Golden  Feather. 
Heliotrope. 

Honeysuckle,  Climber. 
Manettia  Vine,  Climber. 
Marguerite. 
Petunia. 


1  Smilax.  Climber, 
t  Solanum  Jasminoides,  Climber. 
I  Verbena. 

1  Vinca  (Creeping  Myrtle.) 
I  Violet,  Purple. 
1  Violet.  White. 
1  Wandering  Jew. 


HANDSOMELY   ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  SEED  AND   PLANT  CATALOGUE    FOR  189S 
MAILED   FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


MAMMOTH  NEW  VIOLET. 
The  California. 

Onr  (iraiul  \  lOLKT  COLLECTION  uiaile<l  t<>  any  address  for 

 Cousl.sting  of  

6  Plants  of  the  New  CALIFORNIA  VIOLET.  2  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  assorted. 
4  ROSES,  four  varieties.  l  HELIOTROPE. 

2  CARNATIONS,  assorted.  1  FUCHSIA. 

All  .young  well-rooted  plants. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  ot  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees  Mailed  Free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411-415  S.^NSOME  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


General  Nursery  Stock. 

 SEND    FOR  l=»RICES.  

*** CALIFORNIA  RED  PLUM.«* 

This  is  a  m-w  plum  orij^inated  in  Sutter  coLiiity.  where  it  has  fruited  for  the  past  si.\  .years.  ;ind  ripens 
the  last  ot  .fune.  I  am  the  onl.v  propaj^-ator  of  this  new  fruit  and  have  no  hesitanc.v  in  recomniendlntr  this 
new  plum  for  general  planting,  having  over  10(10  trees  planted.  Read  the  following  letter  from  the  larjjest 
pluin  grower  and  shipper  in  the  State: 

Wl.NTKltS,  CAi,..  Oct.  IS.  18i)4. 
Mil.  . I.  T.  BOGITK.  Tudor.  Cal.—"  I  consider  the  California  Red  Plum  the  leading  plum  in  the  State.  It 
eenainl.v  Is  one  ef  the  best  shippers  I  have.  It  Is  very  prolific,  a  tine  grower,  and  has  the  qualities  that  go 
to  make  up  a  fine  fruit  for  Eastern  shipment.  It  is  extr.a  large,  has  a  beautiful  color  when  nearly  hard, 
.•lud  will  last  from  ten  to  twenty  days  after  picking.  It  is  earlier  than  the  Peach  Plum  and  fully  as  large. 
It  hangs  well  on  the  tree  after  they  will  do  to  pick,  and  still  remain  firm  and  in  good  condition  to  ship.  I 
conakler  11  one  of  the  best  plums  on  the  Coast.  When  it  first  begins  to  ripen  it  has  a  red  cheek,  but  as  it 
ripens  it  becoiiu-s  a  dark  purple.  I  cannot  speak  in  too  high  terms  ot  t  he  California  Red  Plum  as  a  shipitfr.  '' 

G.  W.  THISSKLL,  SR. 

Sacuamento.  Sept.  5.  18!)4. 

Mh.  .1.  T.  BofiUE.  Tudor.  Cal.— "In  answer  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  California  Red  Plian,  we  wish 
to  state  that  from  e.xperience  we  have  had  with  this  Plum  in  the  Eastern  markets,  the  net  results  show 
that  It  Is  a  very  \'aluable  Plum  and  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  same,  believing  that  it  is  one  of 
the  Ijesl  shipping  and  selling  Plums  that  has  ever  been  discovered  for  California  shippers."   Yours  truly, 
PORTKR  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  per  Nate  R.  Sai.si lit'UV.  Vice-Pres. 


J/\/V\E:S    X.  BOGUE, 


Formerly  at  Marysville. 


TliUOK,  SCTTKK  COl'NTY,  cAL. 


INCORPORATED  1884. 


.WO  ACRES. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


MILES,  CftLIFORNIrt. 


NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


SPECIALTY:— All  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "  True  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc. 


Write  us  tor  new  Catalogues  and  Estimates.    Prices  to  suit  the  times. 


JOHN  ROCK, 


rianager. 


ESTABLISHED  1863.  -f -f-f' 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

NURSERYAAAIN  A,IND  SEEDSMAN. 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIPORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

F^RUIT  TREES. 

I.urge  and  CX)mplete  SlocU  of  Kruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  I'lants,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

se;e;i3s  ! 

aRASS,  CLOVER,  VEQETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0.  Box  2059),  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ORANGE  TREE5  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

To  close  out  a  special  lot  of  three-year  buds  of  Med.  Sweets  (Bve-year  roots),  finely 
braacbcd.  4x0  feet,  we  offer  them  at         the  huudretl. 

Write  us  if  you  want  Med.  Sweets  or  Wash.  Navels;  we  can  give  you  lower  prices 
for  good  trees  than  any  one. 

Cal.  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  Laurustinus,  Dracaena  Indivisa,  Roses, 

Tuberoses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  Northern  and  Central  California  where  we  are 
not  represented. 

ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


LDDRES5 

Mks.  K.  M.  C'kaskk,  Propi- 
Fhgd  O.  Milks,  Manager. 


l-iSNRYN,  FLACKK  COUNTY,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     F^RUIX     X  R  E  E  S 

OUR    SPEClrt  LTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  tbe  Pacific  Coast 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

tS~  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.   Address : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BISSS,  Butte  CountVi  Cal. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

F^RESNO,  CALIF'ORNIA. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 

★       GRAPE  VINES,  ★ 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES 
CITRUS  TREES. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

MANAGER 


^---«nsffis^*      DDR  ESS  ■^^iiUJJiU^' 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,       =       =       =  = 


FOUINDED  IB<35. 


85  ftCRES. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS,  ORNAMENTAL    AND   SHADE   TREES,    SHALL    FRUITS.  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  offering  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  the  linrst  berries  ever  produced. 
None  can  equal  it.    First  introduced  and  offered  for  sal(!  at  this  nursery 


Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plate  and  circular. 

JAHES  WATERS, 


WATSON  VI LLK 


CAMFUKMA. 


:  ESTABLTSHIOD  IffiS. 


Stockton 
Nursery. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purcliasing  your  Trees  or 
Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


1  vi^  NEW  APPLES,  PEARS,  NUT  TREES  &  NOVELTIES 


*tiirr,  till'  lantfT  I'iii  ly  u|j|ili'.  I'J  hi.  aroiiinl.  niai  kctalilr  Kl  wn-k  In  July  ;  I'aru 
(Ml.  Pur'tii  and  olliers.  Koullcf  Pear,  early,  liaiiilsciiiii'  ami  di'lii-iolin.  i.illcoln 
CorcIcMH,  vry  larm-  and  very  late;  Seiin-it,  .lii|>itii  (Gulden  Kiinwel.  Vt. 
Iteniit).  A.*)-.  Jaiiiiii  <(■■■■■*'»  Coliiiiibiii  iiiiiiiualleil  lor  Jelly.  Niiis  — Party  m 
(Jiant,  i;  ill.  ariMiiiU,  llie  largest  known  eliesl  nut ;  I'araKou.  Niiuibo  anil  inaiiy  iithers. 
W'ulnillN  -  Kreneh,  Persian.  .lapan,  KlisilNh  anil  Am..  Heniiis,  Alnioruts  und  Fil 
berts.  KleaKUiiH  Loimijies.  .lapaii  Maytierrlert,  Hardy  Ontrif^es  :  Owarf  Rocky  Mt. 
Cherries,  free  from  liisect.s'.  hiack  kiiotH  and  other  dlseuHeH  :  .sraull  Fruits,  (jrupe.s, 
Currants,  (Sr.;  shade  Trees.  Oniamenlal  Shrubs,  Ac.  CA  r,\i.onrK  Frkk. 
PO.'»IO>A  M'RiSERIKN,       ...       W.ll.  PAKRV,  Parry,  !V.  J. 
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The  Age  of  the  Earth. 

Scientists  have  differed  greatly 
amon^  themselves  as  to  the  probable 
length  of  time  which  the  earth  has 
taken  to  get  into  its  present  condition. 
Professor  Guthrie  Tait,  having  in  view 
the  rate  at  whii  h  the  sun  is  supposed 
to  be  cooling,  concludes  that  onlj'  about 
10,UOU  years  can  be  allowed  to  the 
earth  since  it  was  capable  of  retaining 
water  on  its  surface  in  a  liquid  state. 
That,  however,  would  presuppose  a 
considerably  longer  period  anterior  to 
the  other,  when  the  globe  was  much 
hotter.  Newcomb  was  disposed  to  fix 
the  outside  limit  of  the  age  of  the 
whole  solar  system  at  20,000,000.  Clar- 
ence King  computed,  from  experiments 
on  volcanic  rocks,  that  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  our  globe  had  not  exceeded  24,- 
000,000.  George  Darwin  figures  out 
the  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
molten  mass  composing  the  earth  threw 
off  the  moon  at  57,000,000.  His  calcu- 
lations start  with  the  influence  of  tidal 
friction  in  retarding  the  earth's  rota- 
tion. Few  estimates,  however,  have 
received  quite  the  same  respect 
from  scientific  men  without  a  special 
theory  of  their  own  as  Lord  Kelvin's. 
Judging  by  the  present  temperature 
gradient  in  the  earth's  crust,  as  one 
goes  downward,  he  thought  that  the 
.whole  mass  could  hardly  have  taken 
more  than  100,000,<»00  years  to  cool. 

Geologists,  however,  while  not  agree- 
ing among  themselves,  have  been  dis- 
posed to  demand  still  more  time. 
Haughton  made  200.00(1,000  his  mini- 
mum; Sir  Archibald  Geikio's  maximum 
is  680,000,000.  In  view  of  the  very 
slow  rate  at  which  animal  and  vege- 
table species  change,  in  the  pi'Ogress 
of  evolution,  biologists  have  favored 
the  longer  rather  than  the  shorter 
])eriods  here  indicated;  so  that  Lord 
Kelvin  and  some  of  his  adherents  have 
taken  issue  with  those  authorities  as 
claiming  altogether  too  much. 

Such  is  this  distinguished  physicist's 
standing  in  the  scientific  world  to-day 
that  it  has  for  years  been  considered 
rather  audacious  to  question  his  con- 
clusions on  any  point  whatever.  Never- 
theless, within  a  few  weeks.  Professor 
John  Peri-y,  who  occupies  the  chair  of 
mechanical  engineering  and  applied 
mathematics  at  Finsbury  Technical 
College  has  made  public  his  reasons  for 
greatly  extending  our  estimate  of  the 
earth's  age.  Like  Kelvin,  he  assumes 
a  sphere  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  a 
uniform  heat  of  70(10  degrees  Fahr. 
Taking  it  for  granted,  also,  that  the 
conductivity  of  the  interior  portion  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  crust,  Perry 
gets  the  same  answer  as  Kelvin, 
namely,  about  100,000,000.  But  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  internal  mass  had 
a  higher  rate  of  conductivity  than  the 
outer  shell,  this  latest  dissenter  de- 
clares that  a  much  longer  time  would 
be  needed  to  bring  the  earth  to  its 
present  state.  On  the  basis  of  ten 
times  greater  conductivity  within  than 
without,  Perrj'  figures  out  a  result 
fifty-six  times  as  great  as  Kelvin's, 
while  he  regards  it  easily  imaginable 
that  290  times  as  many  years  may  have 
been  necessary.  Some  excuse  for  sup- 
posing the  inner  materials  of  the  globe 
to  be  the  best  conductors  is  found  in 
works  of  Dr.  Robert  Weber  and  Pro- 
fes.sor  Joseph  David  Everett,  well- 
known  authorities  on  temperatures  at 
various  depths  in  the  earth's  crust. 
These  experts  are  quoted  by  Perry  to 
show  that  certain  rocks  greatly  in- 
crease in  conductivity  with  increase  of 
temperature.  This,  with  schists  and 
micaceous  gneiss,  averages  about  75 
per  cent  for  every  KIO  degrees  centi- 
grade; and  at  that  rate  Perry  gets  for 
an  even  earth  perfectly  solid  at  the 
start  (to  say  nothing  of  a  previous 
liquid  or  gaseous  state),  a  result  1800 
times  as  great  as  Kelvin. 

Beware  of  OintnieiitB  for  Catttrrh  that  con- 
tain .^leri'ury. 

As  mercury  will  surely  deslro.v  the  souse  of  smell 
aud  eompletely  UerauKi'  tli''  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surface.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  e.xcept  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physleians.  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  t:ood  yi>u  can  possibly 
derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  V.  J.  Cheney  &  Co  .  Toledo,  O  ,  contains 
no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.  It  is  taken  internally,  and  made  in  To- 
li?do,  Ohio,  by  F.  .1.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testimonialo 
free.   O-Sold  by  Druggists:  price.  75c.  per  bottle. 


Sore  Throat  and  Diphtheria  hav  for 
over  50  years  yielded  to 


er 


and  they  always  will. 

Scalds,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Burns  and 
Cuts  are  also  promptly  cured  by  its 
use.  Popular  for  50  years — most  pop- 
ular to-day.  Made  only  by  Perry 
Davis  &  Son,  Providence,  R.  I. 

fco#/e  A  Aw/ 


NATTER? 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  STUMP: 


HawkeyeGrub 


\V«rU«  oil  cltht  rStaiKlIniff  TImher  or  Stnmi»«.  PiilU 
un  unllii:tr3  (>rul>  lii  oiif  uikI  a  hiill'iiiliiuti  K.  Miiki  >  i\ 
clean -^wcfp  of  tuua<  ie>atft  t-ittiiit^.  A  man,  a  hoy 
and  IX  lior^e  can  oijeratt  it.  No  iit-uvy  chainH  or  rods  tu 
handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  an  ew  tht  first  year  will  imy 
tor  the  machine.  You  can  net  longer  afford  to  i»a> 
taxes  on  unproduptivu  timber  land.  Clear  it,  ^a]^e  a 
bountifu  1  eron  w  ith  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old 
worn  ou  tiand  by  itHsturine.  It  will  tmly  cost  ymi  a 
potitat  card  to  send  for  an  illustrated  Catalogue,  tTfvin^ 
price,  terms  and  teMtinioniaU.  Also  full  infonnation 
ooncerninK  our  I.  X.  L-  Grubber,  Iron  tiisnt  Orub 
and  Stump  Machine,  Two  Hur«e  Hawkeye  and  other 
appliances  fiir  clearing  timber  .and.  .Address 
IIILNE  aiAMFACTlRINO  CO.,  641  8lh  St.,  Slonmouth.  Ill 

NuniiTMlde  Klietland  l*ony  Farm.  Korcataloffue ad 
drcsj.  Milne  Bron,  at  jtli'.ve  nltice  and  miniber.  Breed- 
em  uf  J*ure  Hhetluiid  Pwileit. 


/CTSIORSEBWNKEIS 


C5/A7 


ARB  THB  STR01VGE8T. 

Made  In  '^30  Strlea. 
For  either  road  or  stiible  qMl 
f  All  shapes,  sizes  and  qnjdttlca. 

^^■i^^     Wm.  ATRK8  &  Sons,  Phiu^oa. 


Price's  Tracti 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  mouth  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
In  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  arst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BAilGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  8u-horse;  (;ylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  It.  high,  as  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new, 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

ICI  and  18  l>runini  Street,  Sau  Francisco. 


Harrow 


Entirely  of  SteeL  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market    Write  for  descriptive  rirrular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 
No.        Park  St.,    MANSFIELD,  O. 


A  GOOD  SEPARATOR  and  GOOD  BUTTER 

Will  wake  Hiiy  luan  rit-h  who  HiteiidH  to  budfiii'SH. 


The  Sharpies  Russian  Separator 

Makes  a  smooth  solid  cream,  free  from  froth,  and  of  better  quality  than  any  other  separator  has  ever 
made.  The  froth  on  separator  cream  Is  bitter  and  will  deteriorate  the  quality  of  butter.  In  our 
machine  the  cream  leaves  the  bowl  very  near  the  axis  of  revolution  and  strikes  a  slanting  surface,  so 
that  it  is  not  frothed. 

The  Bowl  Alone  Revolves. 

There  ;ire  comparatively  uu  spare  parts  to  renew,  no  complicated  machinery  to  care  for.  During 
the  present  winter  a  large  tumber  of  separators  have  exploded,  but  never  one  of  the  Sharpies 
machines.  No  operator  has  evei  been  hurt  by  one  of  our  machines :  no  one  of  our  machines  has  ever 
exploded.    Our  machinery  is  well  built  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

The  Russian  Babcock  Test 

Is  a  good  deal  better  than  any  other  lest  ever  offered  to  the  public.  It  Is  as  substantial  as  a  separator, 
and  is  the  kind  of  machine  that  tlrst-class  establishments  use.  The  Illinois  and  Anglo-Swiss  Con- 
densed Milk  Companies  use  It.  So  do  John  Newman  Co.,  the  St.  Liouls  Dairy  Co.,  W.  W.  Sherwin,  and 
other  creainerymeu  who  will  have  only  the  best  in  their  factories.   Send  for  circulars  and  please 

mention  this  paper. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    F»aolflc    Coast    /A  g  e-  n  t  s , 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANQELES.    NEW  YORK. 


AIR   RUm  R 

 A.N'U  

CONDENSER 

 A  Nil  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COnBINBU. 


CO/V\F»OUIND  EINGIPME 

With  only  one  valve  and  GREATEST  ECONOMY  OF  FUEL. 
Cheaper  than  Single  Engine  of  same  horse  power. 

— -^^^^^MANUFACTURED  HY  

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  15. 


62n  sixth  street,  San  Francisco. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


-WITH- 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 


PATENTED  AUGUST 


180.3. 


FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid- Winter  International 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parlies  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /V»arnjfactt.irer  of  K*«tent  Tule  Co\/er». 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


While 
The Sun 
Shines 


The  man  who  plaaU  for  profit  must  work  while 
the  sun  shiues.  Waste  time  means  money  lost- 
He  must  have  tools  that  w  ill  do  the  work  quiok 
and  do  it  right.  The  P1.AMET  JR.  Labor-Sav- 
ing Farm  Tools  are  modern  essentials  to  success- 
ful competition.  They  are  money  savers,  labor 
savers,  time  savers.  They  make  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  do  a  half  a  dozen  things  In  the  lime  It 
used  to  take  to  do  one.  You  can  see  their  pictures, 
learn  their  uses,  satisfy  yourself  as  to  their  merlU, 
by  getting  the  Planet  Jr.  book  for  IS9o,  which 
we  send  Free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


March  2,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  27,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  25@3  35  ^  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
$3  25;  Superfine,  $2  10@2  40  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— Trade  has  been  moving  along  slowly 
for  a  week  past  without  any  marked  fluctuations 
in  prices.  The  demand  tor  shipping  purposes  is 
fair,  without  being  particularly  positive,  and 
about  all  offerings  of  desirable  character  find 
ready  custom.  Prices  yesterday  were  a  little 
steadier,  while  the  general  outlook  of  the  situa- 
tion seemed  more  favorable  for  the  selling  inter- 
est. In  speculative  circles  there  is  considerable 
activityj  with  prices  in  futures  tending  upward. 
No.  1  shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at  82'/2C  f  ctl, 
with  83J^c  and  possibly  85c  for  choice  lots.  Mill- 
ing grades  are  steady  at  87'/4@.92!4c  V  ctl.  Walla 
Walla  Wheat  is  not  in  heavy  supply  and  prices 
are  stronger,  being  quotable  at  789i@8l;4c  for  fair 
average  quality,  81M@85c  tor  hluestem  and  72i4(5! 
75c  for  damp. 

BARLEY— Ordinary  feed  descriptions  show  no 
'special  strength  in  price,  transactions  being  few 
and  of  limited  proportions.  Brewing  qualities  are 
somewhat  steadily  held,  though  there  is  no  busi- 
ness of  any  magnitude  in  progress.  We  quote: 
Feed,  fair  to  good,  72H@73^c;  choice,  75c;  Brew- 
ing, 85@90c  ctl. 

OATS— The  market  presents  no  particular  ac 
tivlty.  Of  course,  there  is  more  or  less  call  every 
day  to  satisfy  current  wants,  but  there  is  no  de- 
sire to  stock'  up  much  ahead.  Consequently,  the 
volume  of  business  is  not  very  great.  Black"  Oats 
have  been  lowered  within  a  few  days,  but  no  other 
changes  in  prices  have  occurred.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Milling,  $1 02'/2@l  15;   Surprise,  $10.5® 

1  15;  fancy  feed,  $1@1  05;  good  to  choice,  95c@$l ; 
fair  to  good,  90(a95c;  poor  to  fair,  82i4''''87>4c; 
Black,  $1  10@1  25;  Red,  $1  05@$1  17H;  Gray,  92H® 
97Hc  ctl. 

CORN— Offerings  are  moderately  free,  but  there 
is  not  much  business  doing.  We  quote:  Large 
Yellow,  $1  20®1  22H;  small  Yellow,  $1  25®1  27!4 ; 
While.  $1  20#1  22'/^  H  ctl. 

HAY — Receipts  are  rather  in  excess  of  current 
needs,  and  the  tone  of  the  market  is  easier. 
Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at  $1  ¥  ton  less  than  rope- 
bound  Hay.  Following  are  the  wholesale  city 
prices  for  rope-bound  Hay:  Wheat,  $8@II  ,5(1; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $8@11;  Oat,  «9®ll;  Alfalfa, 
$8®9  50;  Barley,  $8ffllO;  Clover,  $8  .50@9  ,50;  com- 
pressed, *8  .50@I0  .50;  Stock,  $6®7  i?  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70@80c  fi  bale. 

MIDDLINGS— <3uotable  at  $18@19  V  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $12®13  50  ton. 

RYE— Quotable  at  85@90c  f,  ctl. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
tn  100-lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-B) 
bags,  tU  50. 

BEANS— The  steady  feeling  noted  of  late  in 
White  descriptions  has  become  so  pronounced  as 
to  cause  a  small  advance  in  prices,  with  fairly 
active  demand.  Colored  kinds  are  more  or  less 
neglected,  with  prices  easy.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Bayos,$l  75@1  90;  Butter,  Jl  7.5®  1  80  for 
small  and  S2@2  25  for  large;  Pink,  *1  10@1  35; 
Red,   $1  60fai  65;  Lima,  $4  10@4  25;  Pea,  $2  2,5fa) 

2  75;  Small  White,  82  25@2  75;  Large  White,  $2  10 
@$2  50;  Blackeye,  $2  75@3;  Red  Kidney,  $2  7.5@3; 
Horse,  «1  60@1  70  *  ctl. 

DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:  Green,  $1  50@1  60; 
Niles,  $1@1  30  ctl. 

SEEDS— There  is  not  much  doing  in  this  line 
just  now.  We  quote  as  follows :  Mustard,  Brown, 
jl  50@1  75;  Yellow,  $2@2  25;  Trieste,  $1  7.5@2  15; 
Canary,  3@4c;  Hemp,  3@3%c;  Rape,  l%@2Hc; 
Timothy,  5i/j@6'/2o;  Alfalfa,  7H@8c  V  ft;  Flax, 
$2®2  50  ^  ctl. 

POTATOES— The  market  is  crowded  with  offer- 
ings, and  prices  favor  consumers.  We  quote  as 
follows:  New  Potatoes,  lH(()'2c  H  lb:  Early  Rose 
40@55c;  River  Reds,  20@30c;  Burbanks,  30@45c; 
Oregon  Burbanks,  40@85c;  Salinas  Burbanks, 
75c@$l;  Sweets,  50@75c  for  Rivers  and  $1  25@1  50 
^  ctl  for  choice  stock. 

ONIONS.— Stocks  are  very  large,  though  con- 
sisting mostly  of  inferior  stock.  Quotations  show 
a  wide  range.  Some  lots  can  be  bought  at  25@50c 
^  sack,  while  good  to  choice  parcels  bring  85c® 
$1  05  ctl,  with  an  occasional  sale  of  a  fancy 
article  at  a  trifle  more. 

VARIOUS.— Asparagus  weakened  again  yesier- 
day  morning  under  receipt  of  76  boxes.  Other  ar- 
rivals included  9  boxes  Rhubarb  and  6  sacks 
Green  Peas.  Neither  Tomatoes  nor  String  Beans 
have  beeu  seen  for  a  week.  Cabbage  keeps 
steady,  being  wanted  for  shipping  purposes.  We 
quote  as  follows:  Hothouse  Cucumbers,  50c 
®$1  1?  dozen;  Asparagus,  7®15c  lb.:  Rhu- 
barb, 6®8c  I*  lb;  Green  Peas,  4(3 6c  'b*  lb;  Green 
Peppers,  3®4c  1»  lb;  Turnips,  50c  ^  ctl;  Beets, 
60®75c  V  sack;  Carrots,  30®.50c;  Cabbage,  ,50®60c 
ctl;  Garlic,  ^tSSYiC  ^  fl);  Cauliflower,  30@40c 
^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers,  12^^@15c  ^  fi>;  Dried 
Okra.  I2'4c  ¥  ft>. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Supplies  of  Apples  are  large, 
with  fair  demand.  We  quote:  Apples,  40c®$l  per 
box,  with  $1  25  for  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— The  market  is  comfortably 
stocked  with  Oranges,  movement  being  only  mod- 
erate. Mexican  Limes  are  firmer,  offerings  being 
small.  Fresh  consignments  are  expected  by  the 
Panama  steamer  to  arrive  to-day.  We  quote  as 
follows:  California  Navels,  $1@"2  25;  Seedlings, 
7.5c@$l  50  ^  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $7®7  .50  IB  box; 
California  Limes,  in  small  boxes,  50@75c  'f,  box; 
Lemons,  Sicily,  $3®4;  California  Lemons, 
7.5c@$l  25  for  common  and  $1  .50@2  50  for  good  to 
choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Trade  Hows  along  in  steady, 
though  quiet,  fashion.  The  demand  is  mostly  for 
the  poorer  quality  because  it  is  cheap.  Peaches 
and  loose  Raisins  are  said  to  be  in  more  request 
at  the  moment  than  anything  else. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent  car- 
load lots,  small  parcels  occasionally  selling  at 
slightly  lo%ver  rates: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8Hc;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7V4c;  choice,  7c;  standard,  6i4c;  prime.  6c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5i4@7c;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Uc;  standard, 
5?ic;  prime,  5Hc;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12®lSc. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves. 5HC ;  quarters,4'/4c ;  choice, 
4>^c;  standard,  SVic;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;unpitted,  lH@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4!/j®4Jic. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Hc;  standard, 
6c;  prime,  5Vic. 

Figs— White,  choice,  b@bHo;  Black,  choice,  IH 
@2c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  Uc  V 
■  lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  4c;  3-crown,  2Hc;  a- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  ^  lb;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  25 
1?  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters,  tl  60;  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2;  Imperial  clusters.  83;  4-crown,  loose,  $1  15; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  81  25  ^»  box. 

Dried  Grapes— IKc  ^  lb. 

NUTS— Quiet  Jolobing  trade,  Prices  keep 
easy.    We  quote;    Cbeitnutt,  1(^66;  Wftluuts, 


5@7c  for  hard  shell,  7@9c  for  soft  shell  and 
7®9c  for  paper  shell;  California  Almonds,  5@7Hc 
for  soft  shell,  3@4c  for  hard  shell  and  8@9c 
for  paper  shell;  Peanuts,  4®6c;  Hickory  Nuts, 
5®6c;  Filberts,  8@9c;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and 
8c  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts,  7@7V4c  ^ft;  Cocoa- 
nuts,  $5@5  50  *  100. 

HONEY— A  cargo  of  Comb  was  recently  sent  to 
Chicago.  Local  trade  is  light  and  slow.  Stocks 
not  large.  We  quote:  Comb,  10®  12c;  water  white 
extracted,  7c:  light  amber  extracted,  5'/^@6c; 
dark  amber,  5@5Hc  V  Ih. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  25@27c  ft. 

BUTTER— The  market  is  heavy,  only  fancy  stock 
bringing  full  figures.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Creamery— Fancy,  17®18c;  seconds,  16®I7c;  imita- 
tion. 15(3  16c.  Dairy  —  Fancy,  14@15c;  good  to 
choice,  12!4@13i4c;  fair,  10@12c;  store  lots,  8@9c. 

CHEESE— The  various  depots  are  well  filled, 
with  prices  rather  easy.  Choice  to  fancy,  8@9e; 
fair  to  good,6®7c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  11® 
14c  *  lb. 

EGG.S— In  spite  of  the  shipment  of  four  or  five 
carloads  to  Eastern  centers,  the  local  market  still 
shows  weak  tone  and  the  situation  continues  to 
incline  in  favor  of  consumers.  We  quote:  California 
Ranch,  I3@14c;  store  lots,  ll®12Hc  ¥  dozen. 

POULTRY— Quotations  for  dressed  Turkeys  are 
nominal,  scarcely  any  having  been  received  for 
two  days.  We  quote:  Live  Turkeys  —  Gob- 
blers, 8(3' lOc;  Hens,  8@10c  V  ft>;  dressed  Turkeys, 
I0@1.3c  lb;  Roosters,  $3@3  .50  for  old,  and  $5  50® 
6.50  for  .young ;Broilers,$3®4  for  small  and  $4  50®5 
for  large;  Fryers,  J5®6;  Hens,  $3  50®4  .50;  Ducks, 
$5®6  50;  Geese, $1  50®  1  75:^  pair;  Pigeons,  $2@2  25 
for  old  and  $2  ,50  ^  dozen  for  young. 

CURED  MEATS— There  is  ample  supply  of 
the  several  kinds.  We  quote:  Eastern  Sugar- 
cured  Hams,  10V4@llc  1^  lb;  California  Hams, 
9'/4®lOc;  Bacon.  Eastern,  extra  light,  sugar- 
cured,  l.Sc;  medium,  8®8'/4c;  do,  light,  9®10c;  extra 
light,  Il®l2c  :p  lb;  Pork,  extra  clear,  bbls, 
«17  .50®18  .50;  half  bbls.  $8  .50rn'9  .50;  Pig  Pork,  bbls, 
.$20@21;  hf  bbls,  .finm  11 ;  Pigs' Feet,  hf  bbls,  $4  .50; 
dry  salted  Pork,  8H(n9c  lb;  Beef,  mess,  bbls, 
$"®7  50;  do,  extra  mess,  bbls,  $8(3:8  .50;  do,  family, 
$10;  extra,  do.  $10.50(311  ^  bbl;  do,  smoked, 
9@I0c;  Pickled  Tongues,  hf  bbls,  $7. 

WOOL--Quotatlons  are  nominal,  there  being  no 
trade  of  consequence.  Grease  stock  is  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.   We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   7  @  8!4o 

Northern,  defective   5  ®7 

Southern  &  San  .Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  @  6 
Do,  defective   3  @4 

HOPS  -Business  ver.y  slow.  The  little  move 
ment  in  progress  is  said  to  be  on  consignment. 
Quotable  at  4®8c  Tf*  lb,  as  to  quality. 


f'rmnk:  a.  brush, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.  C  Vi/hlte  Leg;horns, 
S.  C  BroiA/n  L-eg;horns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Blaok  /Vllnorcas.~^^ 

Eggs,  »3  per  13.-e»  «-Send  for  Circular. 


Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  MILKINQ  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


Five  Bulls  For  Sale. 

SHORT=HORNS. 

Good  ones;  come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy 
them.  Three  16  months  old,  two  over  two  year's 
old.  All  sired  by  the  celebrated  bull  Baron  But- 
terfly; all  thoroughbred,  and  contain  good  show 
timber.  One  of  the  two-year-olds  won  First  Prize 
at  State  Fair  in  Sacramento,  1893,  as  a  calf.  .Some 
of  them  are  of  the  best  milking  families.  I  also 
have  .lACKS  and  JENNETS  for  sale,  pure  Mam- 
moth French  stock.  Intending  purchasers  met  at 
train,  per  agreement  by  letter.  Address  E.  S. 
DRIVER,  Antelope,  Sao.  <  o.,  Cal.  Antelope  Is 
on  the  Overland  R.  R..  14  miles  north  of  Sac.  City. 


6  YOUNG  SHORT-HORN  BULLS  <5 

FOR  SALE. 

From  good  milking  strains;  are  eligible  to 
record.   I  will  make  low  prices  to  close  them  out. 

Also  fine  young  BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND- 
CHINA  SOWS,  from  imported  stock. 

P.  H.  nURPHY. 

PERKINS,  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Jacks  and  Jennets, 

RAISED  FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK,  for  sale  by 
V.  GIANELLA.  Honcut,  Butte  county,  Cal. 


Coopeps 

^ti?  Dipping  .  . 
Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

4IX  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EGG  RECIPE. 

Take  one  postal  card,  write  on  Its  b.ick,  "  How  can 
I  make  Uirgar  profits  on  the  egtr  crop  ?  "  Direct  It  to 
H.  K  STARKWEATHER.  SlOOBllfornla  St.,8anPran- 

cieco,  PrQp  to  postofflce  and  avrali  prompt  anewcr. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 

month. 


 Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  ISUKKK,  «2S  Market  St.,  S.  P.   Al  Prize  Hol- 

Btelns;  Grade  Milch  Cowa.   Fine  Plg-s. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

FKESH  .JERSEY  HEIFERS  for  .sale.  Sulphur 
Spring:  Farm,  Nlles,  Cal. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 

M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PETER  SAXK  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S,  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  Niles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  in  1876. 


Poultry. 


J.  W.  F()R(iEllS,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal..  has  the  best 
stocked  and  equipped  poultry  ranch  on  the 
Paelflc  coast,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  Barred  P. 
Rocks.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black  Mlnorcas.  Pekin 
Ducks.  Seventy  acres  to  Leghorns,  six  acres  to 
Minorcas.  and  my  home  ranch  to  Barred  P.  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  I  guarantee  satisfaction  In 
every  order.  Exhibition  birds  and  breeding  stock. 
Eggs  for  sale.  Prices  reduced  to  lit  hard  times. 
Reference,  People's  Bank. 


BUFF  LE<iHORNS.-Egg8  from  prizp  winners, 
$1,  $2  and  V>  per  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates,   r.  W.  Hansen.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


C.  NISSON,  Petaluma.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fowls 
and  eggs  at  all  seasons  In  an.v  quantity.  Cli  cular 
free.   "  Nlsson  on  Incubation."  2.1  cts. 


WKLLINtiTON'S    IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


FRKD  GLAZIER,  Wheatland.  Cal.  Brown  Leg- 
horn Eggs.  M  cts.  per  i;i. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  Stock  tor  sale. 
Eggs,  $1.  $2  and  per  \:\.  Reduction  on  Incubator 
lots.   Matthias  &  Blom.  .s.-icramento.  Cal.   Box  149. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal..  breeder  of  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorns  B.  P.  Rocks,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs.  $1.50  per  1.3 


WILLIAM  NI LES  «  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Dairy  Cattle  and  Hogs. 


CALIFORNl  K  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.  Cal.,  breeds  all  kinds  pure 
bred  fowls;  400  choice  birds  to  select  from. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Slieep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Mnrlno  and  Shropsliire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Breeder  <fc  Importer. 
Southdown  Sheep,  also  Pox  Hounds  from  Missouri. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BUKKE,b'26MarketSt.,S.P.— BERKSHIRES. 


CHAS.    A.    STOWE,    Stockton,    Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  Ellslo,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


J.  V.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


BERKSHIRES  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  Jerseys  and  Hol- 
stelns.  Wm.  Nlles  Si  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


TYLtU  IJEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

In  large  or  small  lots,  from  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghprn  and  Blank  Mlnorcas,  at  50c 
perdoz.   MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal. 


NEW  P^CE  CATALOGUE 
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  PACE  _   

And  Guide  to  Poultry  Baiters  (m  189S. 

ContoinB  over  130  fine  illustrations  show- 
lag  a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
west.  Gives  best  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
sure  remed  ies  and  recipes  for  all  diseases, 
also  valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  Karden  sent  for  only  10  cents. 

John  Bauseher,  Jr.,  P.  0.  Box  du  Preejort,  111. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

■you  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incub.itors,  'Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Reviem- 
bcr  the  Best  is  t)w  rmenpest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

1312  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  CaL 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


CATALOGUE  FREE.    SEND  FOR  IT. 


J  I  BFAR  6.  iON  '»E5T  RivEPapg,  Califopnia^ 


Tr:.x?4Le  Grand  Pouiii!/  «a  '<-n 

catalocueI'-^  ^'  ^     ,  I  f„a  Producing  i.tW  Lqhon 

r;:;.-::,'jv.;  \  And  ii,eir  Wmderiui  las         f  j, 

Ihe  fow  for  ine"™^a]s5?H=^?='^>:^^J^33e5, 

 "^Sr f^£:h':Ji""^JiJ:'::'' 


IfORNIAI^Ttlt 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

THoiisandN  In  Nnc« 
cessful  Operation. 

SDlrLE,  PERFECT,  nml 

SELF-REG  ULA  TING. 
Guaranteed  to hatcha 


larcer  percentage  of 
fertueeggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Incobator. 
Send  6c.  for  lltUB.  Catalog. 
Olroulara  Free. 
BgQ.  H.  BTAHlnl  14 to  1 88  a.  6th  8t..0iiln<!y,ni. 


•tck*-k*-k-kifk-k-k-kifk-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k-k*if 
* 

*  no  IfcfeajafBS^  We  Warrant  ^ 


INCUBATORS: 


The  Reiiable* 

ToH»tch  80  per  cenLSKL?  Rbodlitino  ^ 
Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader  JL 
,  &t  World's  Fair.  6cta.  in  stamps  for  V, 
new  112  pa<?o  Poultry  Guide  and  Cats-  * 
•A'  liwnJe.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain     Bed-Rork  Information,  "k 

-k  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Ouincy.  III.  -A- 


rHE  '^^'^"^^'^yiQYQp 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-rcKulatins. 

.  I.  I  Simplest,  most  reliable 

rata-  mui  II'  u  and  cheapest  flr3^cIae8  Hatcher 
logue  ■  ■  In  the  market    Circulars  free 

*  cents"   GEO.  £;R.T£Ij  <fe  CO.,  QuiDcy,  111. 


SUCCESSFUI i 
INCUBATOR  L" 

A  cfit.ilogue  RivinR  full" 
information  regardin^r^ 
artificial  hatchine  and" 
broorline,  also  a  treatise^ 
on  poultry  raising  sentj 
FREE.    Writs  now  to 

Bes  Koines  Incubator  Co..j 

Box  n   Des  Moinfk.  I.^ 


INCUBATORS 

Most  Perfect  MachiocB,Be8t  Material 
and  Workmanship.     Lon-OMt  in 
Price.    Oor  Thermo-Rpsvlatar  is 
as  accurate  as  a  Thermometer.  Send 
4o.  for  large  lllus.  Catalogue.    Tells  all 
atMnt  it.  High  Class  PouUry  and  Eggs. 
Headqaarters  for  Poultry  Supplies. 
PEEKLE8S  INCCBATOK  AND 
BBOOUER  CO.,  Qulncy,  111. 


.'^eK.U.eiriilntinff 
BROODERS. 


Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 

SHEEF*  DIR. 

Keware  of  Cheap  Imitations.  One  falluii,  mixed  with  tiO  gallons  of 
cold  water,  will  dip  thorouirhly  180  sheep,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each. 
Easil.v  applied ;  a  nourisher  of  wool;  a  certain  cure  for  scab.  Little's  Dip 
is  put  up  In  red.  Iron  drums,  containlnfr  5  Ent'llsh  or  American  gallons, 
and  is  sold  to  the  trade  b.v  tlie  Etigrlisli  gallon.  For  tlie  convenience  of  our 
tnan.v  customers  it  Is  also  put  up  In  one-frallon  packagi^s.  for  whlcli  we 
make  no  extra  charge.  E;ich  drum  .iiid  packag-e  bears  the  orange  label  of 
■'  Little's  Dip.' 

CATTON,  BELL  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.)    406  Calit'ornlii  St.,  .San  Francisco. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special ;  2  sweepstakes;  3 
firsts;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 


SESSIOINS  <&  CO., 


P. O  Box ( 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 


S'eaA  our  PQu4try  Food  ana  you  will  bave  bealtby  obickeRi  wd  iQtt  Qt  *gt^  Aelc  fqdf  d^alsr  (or  it. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan  Food  Co-i 
U»n  Mateo,  C»\. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Orange. 


Tulare,  Feb.  18,  18»r). 
Tuku-o  Grange,  No.  198,  Patrons  of 
Miisbandry,  held  its  regular  meeting 
in  Goldman's  hall  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

After  routine  business  was  disposed 
of.  Worthy  Master  Shoemaker  im- 
parted the  annual  word  and  gave  ac- 
count of  his  visits  to  different  granges 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the 
State,  and  of  grange  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  inspection  the 
State  is  now  divided  into  four  districts, 
with  an  inspector  for  each  district,  Mr. 
.Shoemaker  being  inspector  for  the 
northern  district  and  W.  W.  Green  in- 
spector for  this  eistrict. 

The  committees  on  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  County  Government 
and  Irrigation  laws  made  verbal  re- 
ports and  were  discharged. 

The  lecturer  announced  his  intention 
of  calling  at  each  meeting  of  the  grange 
upon  some  brother  or  sister  for  a  paper 
upon  some  subject  of  interest  to  agri- 
culture, to  be  read  at  the  next  grange 
meeting.  Julius  Forrer  will  at  the 
ne.xt  grange  meeting  read  a  paper  on 
Australian  salt  bush,  the  character  of 
soil  it  is  grown  in.  its  economic  value 
as  a  forage  plant,  and  its  analyses.  At 
the  meeting  following,  D.  K.  Zumwalt 
will  read  a  paper— subject  not  an- 
nounced. 

The  subject  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
was  considered,  and  it  was  announced 
there  has  been  formed  or  organized  a 
l)ermanent  organization  for  holding 
l'\u-mers'  Institutes,  the  executive 
committee  of  which  will  meet  at  1  v.  m. 
on  VVednesday,  February  20th.  at 
.Judge  (iist's  office,  to  determine  on  a 
two  days"  programme.  An  Institute 
will  be  held  the  iirst  week  in  April.  In 
this  connection  a  committee  of  one  was 
appointed  to  make  applicaticn  for  a 
portion  of  the  State  appropriation  to 
the  District  Agricultural  Society,  [to 
aid  in  holding  Farmers'  Institutes.  ' 

It  was  announced  that  Hon.  W.  W. 
Howci-s  had  sent  .John  Tuohy.  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  members  of  Tulare 
( ;  range,  a  choice  collection  of  vegetable 
seeds,  and  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  1892  and  18!tH. 
These  can  be  had  on  application  to  Mr. 
Tuohy.   

San  Jose  Orange. 

The  last  meeting  of  San  .lose  Grange 
was  largely  devoted  to  consideration 
matters  before  the  Legislature.  There 
was  considerable  talk  over  the  attempt 
to  investigate  the  election  frauds  and 
corruption  in  San  Francisco.  In  this 
matter  no  action  was  taken,  but  the 
concensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
something  should  be  done. 

The  action  of  the  Legislature  in  re- 
pealing the  law  giving  $800,000  an- 
nually to  indigents  was  referred  to. 
There  was  no  comment  favorably  or 
unfavorably. 

State  Lecturer  Goodenough  was 
present  and  made  a  pleasant  address. 

Miss  Frank ie  Blenis  was  appointed 
to  have  charge  of  the  programme  for 
Young  Ladies'  day,  next  Saturday. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer  was  present  at 
the  open  session  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "Tuberculosis  and  Diseases 
of  Domestic  Animals.  "  The  doctor's 
remarks  were  exceedingly  interesting. 
He  pointed  out  the  terrible  dangers 
from  diseased  milk  and  butter  as  well 
as  meat,  and  urged  precautious  meas- 
ures. 

' '  I  see  by  the  re])orts  that  the  Ci  ty 
Board  of  Health  has  asked  the  Com- 
mon Council  to  buy  a  tester  for  milk. 
This  tester  will  not  show  disease.  It 
will  only  show  that  the  milk  has  been 
adulterated  with  water,  or  burnt 
sugar,  glycerine  or  something  of  that 
kind.    It  is  useless  to  detect  disease." 

The  doctor  said  the  only  way  to  tell 
disease  was  by  an  analysis  of  butter, 
and  the  only  way,  in  many  cases,  a 
physical  examination  of  the  cows.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  detect  tubercidosis. 
The  doctor  told  of  many  diseased  ani- 
m  als  in  this  countyand  he  attributes 


the  death  of  one-eighth  of  all  human 
born  to  the  use  of  diseased  milk  oi-  food 
causing  death  in  infancy. 

Several  members  of  the  grange 
spoke  of  the  matter.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  should 
be  asked  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
City  Board  of  Health  or  appoint 
another  that  would  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  entire-  county. 

A  committee  consisting  of  S.  P. 
Sanders,  chairman.  R.  P.  McGlincey, 
Herman  Pomeroy,  Amos  -Xdams  and 
Dr.  H.  C.  Spencer  was  appointed  to 
go  before  the  Supervisors  and  urge 
action. 

Temescal  Orange. 


Hon.  J.  L.  Beecher,  Jr.,  will  visit 
this  grange  in  Oakland  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  2d,  as  State  Grange 
inspection  officer  and  lecturer,  when  it 
is  hoped  there  will  be  a  full  attend- 
ance, including  sojourning  and  neigh- 
boring patrons.  Bro.  Beecher  is  a  past 
member  of  the  California  fjcgislature. 
He  is  an  old  and  esteemed  member  of 
Stockton,  and  will  be  heartily  wel- 
comed by  Temescal  Grange. 

 A.  T.  D. 

FoK  relieving ThkoatDiskasks  .\nm)  Coi  ghs, 
use  ■■  Cm)1C)i'.'<  lirtinrhidl  Trucliin." 


To  Orange- Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing 

Not  Less  than  1 20/0  Actual  Potash.o..,. 

This  is  cciually  true  of  pinc-applcs  and  other  tropic.d  fruits. 

Our  books  on  Pot.isb  arc  sunt  free.    They  will  cost  voii  nolliinj;  lo  ictd.  and  will  save 
VOU  dollars.  GERMAN  KAl.l  WORKS      Nassau  Sireel,  New  York 

MKVKK,  WILSON  &  t       '4  H)  Haltery  Street,  Sail  KrHiiriHiii.  Siile  .XRCiitK  for  tlie  Hhi'IKc  l  <ia»t. 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 


SomPthiiiR  new  for  tho  farmer,  who  can  now  tlo 
hiaown  ItireBninp  with  less  help  and  pow.  r 
than  evfr  lielorf    We  also  make  :i  ii.  I 
line  lit  Sweep  roH-ers,  Trend 
roiverM,  etc. 


The  COLUMBIA  Thresmer 

has  Ki'eat  capncllv,  and  can  tie  run 
b)  lislil  oowcr.  -^end  for  illustruleil 
Catalogue,  givlug  testimonials 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  In  all  aiies  for  both  hand  and  power 
use.   Send  for  illustrated  CataloKne  and 
Price  lAst.    We  will  send  latest  piiblica- 
Uon  on  Ensilage  to  all  who  write  for  it 


BELLE  GUY  MFG.  CO..  liACINE.WIS. 


Health  Restored  THE 


ALL  RUN  DOWN 
No  Strength  nor  Energy 


Miserable 


EXTREME. 

COVE  RED 

— with— 

sor.es. 

CURED  BY  USING 

Ayer'sSarsaparilla 

"  Several  years  aRo,  my  Wooil  was  in 
bad  condition,  my  system  all  niii  down, 
and  my  general  health  very  imu^h  im- 
paired. My  hands  were  covered  with 
larce  sores.  diseliarKinj;  all  the  time.  I 
had  no  strenprth  nor  energy  and  my  feel- 
ings were  miserable  in  the  extreme.  At 
last,  1  commenced  takinc  Ayer's  Sarsa- 

Tiarilla  and  .soon  noticed  a  change  for  the 
letter.  Mv  appetite  returned  and  with 
it.  renewed  streii}.'ih.  Kiieoiir;iued  by 
these  results.  1  kent  on  taking  tlie  Sar- 
saparilla,  till  1  had  used  six  buttles,  and 
my  health  was  restored."— A.  A.  T0WN8, 
prop.  Harris  Mouse.  Tliompsoii.  N.Dak. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Admitted 
AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
000000000000  o  o  o  o_o  o  o  g  o  9_ 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 
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Trade  Mark— Dr.  A-  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  peueral  use.  producinK 
ajienuiue  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
or  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  <iuaulity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHElIiTIATIs:?! 
LIimBAOO 

GENEHA I.  DEBILITY 
I.AITIE  BACK 
NERVOrS  DISEASES 

«;|IK<)NH-  DISK.VSKS 
AND  ri  \CTION.\l. 
l)KK.VN"(ii:.MKNTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  In  seemingly  hor>elCKB  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
liy  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Itcit  ill  their  ijraeti<:e. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  Information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS.    The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

A  .Miisl  Kein:nk.ible  .Mal.-rliil  is  lli.-  >,  ,,v  ..i-n.-r  .ki.  i.ni.v  VArrnRV. 


A  .Mi.sl  Kein:nk.lbli 
OUTSIDE  IINDURIINE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
and  costs  only  a  traction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  tiling  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc..  being  (^heap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied l)y  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  rcHector  for  light- 
shafts  and  couit-yards  of  large  liuildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

IINSIDE  IINDURIINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  painl . 

II  irill  iiol  mil  or  yrtih.  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  tie  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  lire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

W  W.  HI  KI).  >1.VM  K \<  TrKFIS, 
.Mills  Itiiildiiig.       -       -       •sun  Kraiieiseo.  <  m1. 

Thompson  Seedless 

KOOTEU  (;KAPK  CUTTINGS  FOK  SALK. 
Box  67   Vuba  City,  C'hI. 


IF  % 

YOU — 8i 
WANT-«^ 


A  SMALL  FARM  ON  MOST 
favorable  terms,  address 


S.  C,  TRAYNER, 
Marysville  .California. 


SAMPLE  Aiuerkau  Bee  Journal 

_  ^  _  ^  (Established  1861). 

r  ^1  C  C  Weekly.  3U  pages.  }1  a  year. 
P  K  P  P  lt>0-page 
I  ~  1 1  L  L  Bee-Book 

*  Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

Fifth  Ave. 


-MAIN  OFFIC  E  -INI)  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  BIdg.,  20t  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
fhe  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  WorW 


HOVI 10  6R0\M  THEM. 

Practical.  Explicit.  CunipreheiiHlve.  KiiilHHlylng 
the  experience  aiul  iiietliods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful k-rowers.  ami  eoiistitiilliig  a  iriistwonh.v  giMe 
bv  which  the  inexperienced  ni.ty  siiccessfiilly  pru- 
dliee  llu)  fruiiB  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarifed.  By  KiiWAUl) 
J  WicKsoN.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horllculture  and 
Enioniuloirv.  University  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  Paiilic  BurtU  Prn»,  San  Francisco:  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia Slate  Hoiticiiltviral  Society:  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Soclet.v.  etc. 

Large  tictarn.  SHH  paotii, /ully  illugtrattd,  price.  »3.00. 
pOstpaUi- 

FOK  SAI.t:  BV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  Francl.«co.  Cal 


B 


KcrcoeoG  send  fok 
EL  H  f  1^  tx  9  Sampla  copy  oi 

CLEAlffNCS  IN  BEE  Cl/LTURE. 

A  HnndxninKU  Illni<trat«d  QCC  QfiPPI  IPC 
FUEU.  TIlC  A.  I.  ROOTCO.,  .nedlna.O. 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  i&-l8  OBUIW  SraCET.S.i^ 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  P  ANY. 


CHICAQO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  10  offer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 

 AND  

41  General  Commission  Merchants,  *ff 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Meml)ers  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Kxctaange. 

49'Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  lil>eral 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THtJMSON  A  KVANS.i 

110  &  113  KKAI.K  STKKKT,  .S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.   >   Steam  Engines. 

.    .   All  KiniUo)  MACUIXERV.  . 


$2.50  ; 

a  Bbl. 


POTATOES 


l.»r|£.-«l  aroiviT.  of  I'OTATOK 
Auii-rU'U.  Tlie  "Kurul  >cw  ll  orkcr"  KUe«  1 
arly  i*ort*B  jlehl   «l' ~4a  buMhelN  per 


•I  In 
\|«»II.N  .\. 


tor  >*ecd  In 
cw  ll  orkcr"        CA  on.*  uf 
.ere. 

Our  itr.'Ul  >....>!  ItooL.  1  .|  I 
I  i.l>H.\  Kudloh  rur6.  postuce. 
Z.t  U  r.KKI»  <  <>..  I.iit >.».<-.  \VI>. 


SrWELLMACHINERYvrk^ 

All  kln.lH  of  tool...  Korliiiie  fort  he  driller  l.j  u«iD»  our 
Ail»ni«ntine proct'sn; oiin  takeacore.  IVrffCKMl  K^ononi. 
i<-»l  Artenlan  Punieinit  Hiir»  to  work  liv  Stv.m,  Air.  etc. 
L.t  ufhelpTmi.  T<IE  AMEKirAN  WEI-LWOKKS, 
A.rora.  Ill  i   €hle.co.  III. I   D.ll».  Tex. 


Die 

■  Ml.  S 
0  UoalM 


AT  •  FOLKS  • 

OHin«  "AMTi  nnRPITl.KNK  PII.LR  'Ini*  IS  S 
month.  C»a»flno«li  kneti  oonUiii  n.>|'Oi#..Q  ■n-l  u^*'T 
MX.  8oM  b?  DruK«liil«  rv*rTwh^r«  or  •»'Bt       ni«il  P«r- 

Uoalftri(»ft)fj)4f,  WILCOX  BPECIFICCO-  Tbll*  P». 
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A  rienace  to  the  Fruit  Industry. 

Sau  Jose  .Uirniri/. 

A  matter  for  deep  public  concern  is 
the  leasing  of  several  thousand  aci'es  of 
orchard  by  a  Chinese  syndicate  of  Sau 
Francisco,  comprising  a  large  part  of 
the  Bidwell  ranch  and  other  orchard 
properties  in  the  northern  fruit  belt. 
The  Chinese  own  and  will  operat_e  a 
cannery,  at  which  the  fruit  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  home  and  Eastern  mar- 
kets. 

The  fruit-growers  are  destined,  it 
appears,  to  go  through  the  same  bitter 
experience  that  followed  the  suicidal 
policy  of  certain  manufacturers  in  this 
State  of  employing  Chinese  labor  be- 
cause it  was  cheap,  thus  enabling  them 
to  undersell  competing  firms  that  be- 
lieved in  paying  American  wages  to 
American  workmen.  The  Chinese  soon 
became  expert  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  goods  they  were  employed  to  make 
and  set  up  business  for  themselves. 
The  same  qualities  in  them  that  made 
it  possible  for  their  employers  to 
profitably  cut  under  others  now  made 
them  successful  rivals  of  their  former 
employers,  many  of  whom  were  com- 
pelled to  suspend  business. 

The  orchards  leased  by  Chinese  in 
the  vicinity  of  Marysville,  Red  Bluff, 
Oroville.  Willows  and  Vina  will  be 
worked  by  coolies.  The  cannery  will 
be  operated  by  coolies.  These  men, 
who  are  virtually  slaves,  have  neither 
wife  nor  home.  They  subsist  on  rice, 
and  five  dollars  a  year  will  keep  them 
clothed.  They  distribute  no  part  oF 
their  meager  earnings,  and  every 
doUai',  beyond  the  rental  money,  earned 
by  them  for  their  masters,  is  sooner  or 
later  sent  out  from  the  country,  never 
to  return. 

How  do  legitimate  fruit-growers, 
paying  a  legitimate  wage  for  legitimate 
labor,  expect  to  compete  with  rivals 
who  have  the  advantage  of  labor  that 
practically  costs  nothing?  And  what 
will  be  the  annual  loss  to  the  mer- 
chants of  the  northern  fruit  section, 
to  the  white  man  who  can  find  no 
employment,  and  to  the  communities 
thus  bereft  of  the  support  and  growth 
that  comes  to  every  community  in 
which  white  labor  is  actively  engaged  ? 

The  fruit-growers  have  for  years 
past  made  a  practice  of  employing 
Chinese  labor.  Coolies  have  handled 
the  fruit  both  in  the  orchards  and  the 
canneries.  They  have  thus  thoroughly 
learned  the  business  of  growing  fruits 
as  well  as  those  of  canning  and  drying. 
The  fruit-growers,  it  is  true,  are  not 
altogether  to  blame.  It  is  difficult  to 
procure  a  sufficient  number  of  workers 
at  a  season  when  the  demand  for  labor 
in  the  orchard  is  general  and  urgent 
throughout  the  State.  Hundreds  of 
white  men  refuse  to  accept  that  kind 
of  work  because  the  wages  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  boys  and  girls 
are  often  careless,  damaging  the  fruit 
and  injuring  the  trees.  Still  the  fact 
remains  that  orchardists  in  numerous 
instances,  if  not  as  a  general  thing, 
have  yielded  to  a  .sordid  motive  in  the 
employment  of  Chinese,  whose  labor  is 
so  much  cheaper  than  that  of  white. 

The  recent  leasing  of  the  Bidwell  and 
other  orchards  indicates  a  great  danger. 
Orchardists  are  contending  for  lower 
freight  charges  and  cheaper  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  their  prod- 
ucts. But  they  can  hope  for  no  con- 
cession that  will  not  also  be  granted  to 
the  Chinese  growers,  who  will  undei"- 
sell  them  in  the  markets.  Other  or- 
chards will  fall  into  their  hands.  It 
behooves  the  horticulturists  to  be 
alert  and  vigilant  in  behalf  of  their 
own  welfare. 


Co\/er  Your  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  F»/\IINX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  &  B.  SHE/XXHIING  F»/\RER. 

Hi§:hest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


The  Osborne  Catalogue. 


The  thirty-ninth  annual  catalogue  of 
the  D.  M.  Osborne  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
is  a  book  of  very  great  interest  and 
value  to  implement  users.  It  describes 
in  detail  and  with  handsome  illustra- 
tions the  processes  by  which  the 
Osborne  machines  are  made  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  put.  The 
catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  application 
to  the  San  Francisco  house,  27  Main 
street. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

PERKINS 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PRIMPING  MACHINERY. 

Price.s,  according  to  capacity,  $200  and  upwards. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Wri*e 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CHAMPION  SPRAY  PUMP 

l8  perfectly  double-acting  and  liaH  a  braws-liTU'd 
cylinder.  The  motion  of  the  piston  is  horizontal. 
The  liandle  is  ho  arranfjed  that  the  leverag^e  ia 
very  powerful,  and  the  movement  is  easy  and 
natural.  The  air  chamber  is  unusually  larg-e. 
admitting-  of  the  continmiuH  and  even  diseharg'e 
necessary'  for  good  antl  thorouf^h  Hpra^  intr. 

The  valves  are  metal  and  have  metal  seat? 
They  all  lie  directly  beneath  the  air  cliamber 
and  are  readily  exposed  on  looseiiin^"-  lour  bolls, 
and  without  touchin^r  the  cylin<le)-.  The^se 
pumps  are  superior  to  any  other^  made.  Send 
for  Catalogue  of  Spray  Pumps. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  St.,  Sau  Francisco,  Val. 


We  manufacture  the  celebrated  Aspinwall  Potato, Planter,  Aspinwall  Potato  Cutter, 
Asplnwall  Paris  Green  Sprinkler,  etc.  Every  machine  warranted.  These  machines 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes.   Send  for  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,     48  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  Agents,  16  and  18  Druoam  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineerinif, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
■723  yWMRKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  J25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  »25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
as.saving.J50    Kslahlished  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 


l>OllL|liY/IHb  ^jock  M. 

NiLES'  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultr,v  and  Stock  liai's 
Ing  on  the  Paciflc  Coast.  Over  100  pages,  profusely 
illustrated  witli  handsome,  lifelike  llhmtvatiou.s  of 
the  dlffitjrent  varieties  of  PouUr.v  and  Ijive  Stock. 
Price,  postpaid.  50  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAt, 
PRESS  Office.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 

INCOBPORATED  APItll..  1S7'. 


Capital  Paid  Up  »1.<»00,00() 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Prolits,  130,000 
Divicleuds  Paid  to  Stockholders. .. .      832, 00« 

 OFFICE  KS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

1.  C.  STKELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  Mf)NTPELHEK... .Cashier  and  Manager. 
PRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Baukitigr.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  .  Bills  of  Exchantrc  Buu?ht  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Countr.v  Product'  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  18i)4.'      A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  PoiiEioN'  Patent  Agexot 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  I'eason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  actjuaiutance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  con}imiiiity 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  rettMciice 
library,  containing  official  Ainci-iran  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  lSi';3. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  tlirous'h  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene 
fit  of  a  description  in  the  3Iiiiing  aiitl  Sciciiiifir 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  puteitt 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  Tlic 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Paciflc  Coast  have 
been  obtained  thimigh  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  rcUahle  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  wliile  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agms, 
220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STROTTG,  Manager. 


"acme:p 


ULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  and  LEVELER. 

'  -  Adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work. — Flat  cnishiug 
spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 
while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  cut, 
lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  tlic  soil.  The  back- 
ward slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish 
and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — 
Practically  Indestructible. 

Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth. 

Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 

M^'  An  extensive  fruit  grower  in  Fresno  County  says  :— "The  "Acme"  Harrow 
'•^fjs^  has  the  pa.st  .season  in  our  orchard  proved  tliat  it  is  the  'bos.s'  of  alL 
^5Sg^   Candidl.v  wo  are  convinced  that  it  saved  our  orohard.s  in  the  pti.st  dry  season  by 
^sgF    placing  the  surface  in  good  order  which  answered  as  a  mulch  and  retained  what 
'm^    moisture  fell  diirinf;  the  winter  and  spring  of  l.Si)4.     We  can  show  a  growth  on 
apple  trees  this  dry  season  of  7  feet  and  over.   We  onl.v  had       inches  of  rain  to 
produce  this  growth.    We  did  thi.s,  we  believe,  b.v  the  use  of  tlie  "  Acmk"  Harrow,  and 
cheerfully  re(^()ninieiid  it  lu  r.i-eference  to  any  tool  made  for  a  cultivator." 
n.:-I  deliver  li  ee  <in  board  at  PORTT.ANf)  and  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

(.UeiiiitKi  TiiU  I'uMer,) 


The  Pacific  Rural  Pf^^'i. 
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THE  BUCKEYE 


is  UDdoubti'dly  llie  best  mower  made,  and  HOOKEK  £  CO., 
tbe  same  in  California. 


was  named  after  tbe  Buclceye  State 
by  its  Inventor,  Lkwis  Mn.i^B,  a 
native  of  the  Buckeye  Sta'e.  The 
Original  Buckeye  Mower  is  made 
at  the  great  Buckeye  Factory  al 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  at  no  other  place 
in  the  world.  It  has  the  largest 
sale  of  any  high  class  mower,  and 
San  Franciaco,  are  the  sole  agents  for 


The  (Genuine  Buckeye  Mower.  1  foot  3  Inch  out  Price,  870.00 

Tlie  (ieiiulue  Buckeye  Mower,  4  foot  6  Inch  cut  Price,  70,00 

The  iieiiuine  Buckeye  Mower.  5  foot  cut  Price,  75.00 

The  <;enuiue  Buckeye  Mower,  «  foot  cut  Price,  80.00 

READ  THIS  AHD  SEE  HOW  TWELVE  BUCKEYES,  DOING  HARD  WORK  EIGHT  MONTHS 
Ilf  THE  YEAR,  BEHAVE  THEMSELVES. 

The  Mit.i.kr  &  Lux  Rancho,  Firebauohs,  Cal.,  Nov.  ao,  18M. 
Messrs.  Hooker  &  Co.,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 

De.\R  Sirs:— The  Original  Buckeye  Mower  merits  words  of  praise.  On  this  Rancho  we  use  twelve 
machines,  which  are  in  almost  constant  use  from  seven  to  eight  months  of  the  year,  cutting  the  several 
crops  of  alfalfa.  These  mowers  arc  put  to  a  very  severe  test  by  being  run  so  continuously  and  on  ex- 
tremely rough  ground  and  through  ditches  partially  tilled  with  water.  We  have  tried  nearly  all  the 
leading  makes  of  Mowers,  but  I  pronounce  the  Buckeye  superior  to  all  others  in  ease  of  draft,  strength 
and  cutting  qualities.  The  Buckeye  costs  us  less  for  repairs  than  any  other  machine  we  have  ever  had 
on  the  Rancho.   Yours  truly,  J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  Miller  &  Lux  Rancho. 

It  if)  the  llg:hte8t,  gtroni^est,  and  without  exception  the  best  Mower  In  the  world. 


VWe    are    Agents    for   the    UNION  CYCL-ES. 

Crackajacks  ride  Unions.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


THIS  CULTIVATOR  han  been 
thoroughly  tcHted  in  all  condi- 
tions an4l  Ih  H<-kiio\vled)ce(l 
have  more  desirable  features 
than  any  other  Orchard  Culti- 
vator. 


CANTON  ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR. 

Comblneci    Hand,    Foot    and    F*o\A/er  Lift. 

THE  REAR  FRAME,  to  which  the  legs  or  shanks  are  attached.  Is  made  from  two  pieces  extra  thick 
square  gas  pipe.  This  produces  the  very  strongest  form  of  frame.  They  are  clamped  together  with 
thick  wrought  steel  clamps  ami  heavy  bolts.  Two  wrought  steel  straps  also  clamp  these  gas  pipes  and 
project  forward  and  euclrcle  the  axle,  and  are  attached  to  the  axle  so  as  to  raise  and  lower,  which  gives  a 
low  or  high  hitch  to  the  gangs,  and  also  gives  more  or  less  pitch  to  the  shovi-ls. 

THE  SHANKS  OR  LEGS,  to  which  the  shovels  are  attacheu.  are  made  from  steel  with  their  front 
edge  made  sharp.  These  Shanks  or  Legs  have  a  series  of  holes  so  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  meet 
any  requirements. 

RAISING  LEVER.— We  have  a  combined  hand  and  foot  Lever,  and  have  also  put  on  a  strong  spring  to 
assist  the  operator  in  raising  the  gangs.  This  improved  construction  makes  this  tbe  easiest  Cultivator 
to  operate  now  on  the  market. 


SIZES.— No.  5.  Ave  feet.  11  shovels;  No.  6,  six  feet,  13  shovels;  No. 
prices. 


.  seven  feet.  IS  shovels.  Write  for 


V/EHICLES    AIND    FMRmilNG    imRLETWEINTS    OR    E\/ERY    DESCR I  F»TIOIN. 


HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 ANIJ  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
•    AND  ORCHARDS. 


The  Reversible  or  Fruit-Growers'  and  Orcliard  Harrow. 


Set  Tor  Cultivating  Towards  and  Under  tbe  Tree, 

SHOWING  THK  KXTKNSlc  .N  IIKAU 


THE  nORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


The  (greatest  pulverizer  of  the  age.  The  name  Spading  refers  to  its  action  on  the  soil.  The  action 
()(  each  cutter  or  blade  is  like  that  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six 
inches.  The  frame  is  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneven  ground.  Style  A,  blades  It)  inches  long; 
style  C,  IS  inches  long.   Can  be  reversed. 


IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TOO.  and  do  it  better  than  any  oiner  ion.  you  n. 
charge)  with  the  4.  5  and  H-foot  m.achiues.  If  desired,  an  f  .vl.  iisli 
Ibis  head  the  soli  can  be  cultivated  clear  to  the  trunk  nt  iln-  tii  i 
fiTinir  in  the  least  with  the  work  uf  ilif  horsf^. 


Th.cL.VKK.sis  iImoNLY 
CUTAWAY.  Kou  t  be  fooled 
by  Cheap  Imitations. 

Wh  havf  em  reversible. 
4.  Hand  s-foot  cm.  Two 
horses  can  raslly  handle  a  i 
or  ti-foot  niachlni'.  H  ri-- 
tiulres  four  for-  an  N-f4M»i. 

Rain,  More  Rain ! 

I   WH.M    Vol  .NEKDCIi. 

y*tu  iu't'li  now  Is  a 
o  kill  111.-  wi-,hIm  that 
spiliiiT  up  and  al  iln- 
s  a  m  <•  time 
break  the 
crust  and  pul- 
V  I  1  "  /•  I-  .4  our 
i;  round  and 

IIV.  VIMU      I  h  f 

Ml  .lisiui**'  from 
ipln^r.  We 
■  r  you  for 
>  purpose 

The  Famous 
Ciarit's 
Cutaway 
Harrow. 

Mhuut  extra 
e.  By  iiBln»r 
iirhfH  hiter- 


VI-  ur  can  gel.  We  fumlsb  i  w 
n  bead,  an  hIuiwm  tn  eiit  abovi 
wliliimt  th»*  ovfrhiinpltitr  hni 


ALLISON,    NEF=^F='    <fe  CO., 


421  «  ii-.t  M.VKKKT  (STKKKT.. 


.SAN  FK.\N«  ISCI>,  f.\I„ 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be- 
ing twenty-three  inches  in  the  clear;  prevents 
clogging  with  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  five-eights  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THE  LIFT  is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  In- 
vented for  use  In  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
GRAPE  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
and  posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close 
to  the  vine.  Tbe  saving  of  time  and  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  »;ork  is  usu- 
ally done  by  hand-hoeing— a  slow  and'  expensive 
way. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STATE  AGENTS,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

.^re  Headquarters  for  Complete  S[)rayiiig  and 
W'hitew.ishins^  Outfits. 


The  Best  Spray  Pump,  Best  Spray  Nozzles 
and  Best  Spray  Hose. 

Nozzles  arranged  to  spray  at  any  angle  ordered. 


THE  BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE  — a  neir  invention  this 
season  —  is  self  cleaning  and  throws  a  tine  and  pene- 
trating spray. 

The  BEAN  and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES,  so  well  known, 
are  also  our  invention. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Los  tiatos,  Cal, 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY- FIFTH  YKAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Cactus  Blooms. 


Those  who  rejoice  in  cactus  collections  are  now 
enjoying  the  blooming  season  of  their  favorites. 
During  recent  years  the  popularity  of  cactus  species 
has  widely  increased,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
amateurs  now  to  possess  collections  including 
hundreds  of  species.  The  ease  with  which  a  cactus 
may  be  plucked  from  its  rooting  and  shipped  by  mail 
with  little  more  care  than  would 
be  given  to  a  piece  of  merchandise; 
the  small  size  of  many  species  and 
the  low  price  at  which  propagators 
furnish  the  more  common  kinds, 
makes  it  very  easy  to  gain  a  large 
collection.  Again,  the  little  care 
which  the  culture  requires,  the 
monstrous  amount  of  neglect  which 
the  plants  will  survive,  and  the 
small  space  which  they  occupy 
when  not  in  bloom,  renders  cacti 
perhaps  the  most  cheaply  and  easily 
kept  class  of  plants  in  the  world. 
And  then  they  have  peculiar  and 
characteristic  charms.  All  admit 
the  beauty,  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
gorgeousness  of  cactus  blooms  and 
enjoy  the  marvel  of  so  lovely  an 
inflorescence  putting  forth  from  so 
horrid  a  stem.  The  plants  are  so 
cruelly  armed  and  so  painfully 
wound  at  times,  even  those  who 
love  them  most,  that  they  have  a 
repellant  and  hateful  aspect  to 
most  beholders.  In  the  pastime  of 
imputing  human  attributes  to 
plants,  most  people  would  count 
the  cactus  most  cruel,  spiteful  and 
treacherous  of  all  plants.  And  yet 
to  one  who  gives  attention  to  their 
wonderful  variety  of  forms,  the 
perfection  of  their  spines  and  the 
systematic  arrangement  of  them, 
they  unfold  interest  and  beauty 
which  the  casual  observer  makes 
no  account  of,  and  when  the  splendid 
blooms  come  the  pleasure  of  the 
cactus  lover  becomes  unspeakable. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  shows 
well  some  of  the  leading  traits  of 
the  cactus.  The  bloom  throws  out 
of  thought  and  almost  out  of  sight 
the  thorny  stem  or  body  of  the 
plant,  and  each  bloom  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  matrix  from  which  it 
springs.  Sitting,  as  it  appears,  in 
an  obscure  corner  and  resting  in  a 
box  of  the  rudest  and  coarsest  con- 
struction, and  probably  have  re- 
ceived such  neglect  as  its  environ- 
ment indicates,  it  burst  out  into  a  splendor  and 
fragrance  of  bloom  which  is  incomprehensible  and 
would  be  voted  incredible  by  one  whose  eyes  had  not 
given  indubitable  proof  of  the  reality.  And  as  is  this 
cactus,  so  are  all  its  relatives,  whether  it  be  the 
giant  cereiis  of  our  southeastern  deserts,  r-ising  sixty 
feet  high,  or  the  tiny  dwarf,  mammdnriu.  which  is  but 
the  size  of  your  thumb;  whether  it  be  other  species 
with  spines  curved  and  cniel  beyond  the  claw  of  the 
fiercest  animal  or  spines  softened  into  silky  hair, 
the  cactus  preserves  the  characteristics  of  its  kind 
and  is  recognized  as  far  as  the  eye  can  dis- 
cern it. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  remember,  too,  that  some 
of  these  plants  serve  important  industrial  purposes. 


Many  bear  edible  fruit  and  furnish  in  their  fleshy 

substance  sustaining  food  for  stock.  They  also  store 
up  considerable <|uantities  of  juice,  which  has  rescued 
from  death  many  a  lost  desert  wanderei-.  In  Arizona 
and  Mexico  the  natives  make  relishable  preserves 
and  toddies  of  the  fruit,  and  fi-om  the  stems  of  the 
giant  species  they  obtain  light  poles  for  roofing  their 
[  hovels.  In  its  many  aspects  of  unique  form,  pry- 
!  nounced   beauty   and    utility    in  regions   of  scant 


THE   CACTUS    BLOOMING    IN  OBSCURITY. 

resources,  the  cactus  family  desei  ve  admiralif)n  and 
I  study. 

I  3tate  Horticultural  Society. 

j  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  last  week  there  was 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  lessons  of  the  cooked- 
I  fruit  exhibit  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
j  culture  during  the  recent  l^ure  H''()od  Show  in  this 
I  city.  Prof.  Allen  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
j  California  prunes  are  being  i-etailed  under  French 
^  names  in  this  city  as  high  as  20  and  22  cents  per 
!  pound,  when  the  price  should  be  but  half  that.  If 
i  any  one  calls  for  California  prunes  they  are  shown 
j  poor,  small  stuff  of  no  value.  Thus  the  Cahfomia,' 
1  product  is  being  abused  ip.  the  house  of  its  friends. 


Mr.  Mosher  told  of  recent  observations  at  the  East, 
from  which  he  concludes  that  our  products  are  not 
yet  generally  known,  and  often  where  known  have  a 
bad  name  because  of  poor  ti-asli  which  has  been  sold 
under  our  name.  All  speakers  agreed  that  the  effort 
to  show  people  well  cooked,  good  California  dried 
fruits  must  be  carried  forward.  There  .should  be 
means  to  show  cooked  fruit  at  the  leading  Eastei'n 
fairs  and  food  shows,  and  at  the  great  expositions 
which  are  held.  This  subject  will 
1k>  fuftlier  considered  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Wine  Demand  Continues. 

The  movement  of  California  wines, 
to  which  we  alluded  last  week, 
seems  to  be  proceeding  at  a  satis- 
factory rate,  and  must  accomplish 
much  for  the  outlook  of  this  indus- 
try. It  is  telegraphed  from  New 
"S'ork  that  on  Tuesday  the  12th 
auction  sale  was  held  and  port 
wine  from  the  Yolo,  winery  of 
Woodland  sold  at  an  average 
of  2S  cents  per  gallon;  Ries- 
ling, from  Cordelia,  at  an  average 
of  21  cents  per  gallon,  and  bi'andy 
from  Stockton,  60  to  54  cents  per 
gallon,  buyer  paying  a  tax  of  $1.10 
per  gallon.  The  port  sold  higher 
than  at  the  previous  sale.  These 
auction  sales  of  California  wines  are 
attracting  more  attention  daily 
from  buyers,  not  only  in  New  York 
City,  but  from  near-by  points,  who 
are  kept  thoroughly  informed  of  all 
offerings.  The  prices  obtained, 
while  a  trifle  under  tho.se  demanded 
by  jobbers,  are  said  to  send  back 
satisfactory  results  to  the  owners 
of  the  wine.  Shipments  by  water 
from  San  h'rancisco  this  week  are 
very  large.  The  Panama  steamei- 
took  ;i()00  ban-els  of  wine,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  108,000  gallons.  .This 
is  the  largest  shipment  of  wine  to 
New  York  across  the  isthmus  evei- 
made,  and  almost  the  gi-eatest 
amount  which  has  gone  by  sea 
around  the  horn  in  one  shipment. 
The  cargo  of  wine  this  week  is  the 
second  large  shipment  of  that 
article  which  has  gone  across  the 
isthmus.  The  Panama  Steamship 
Company  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  producers  of  California  to  send 
their  products  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets within  thirty  days  by  its  low 
rate  of  freights,  and  it  is  promised 
that  quite  a  trade  will  be  built 
up.  [t  is  evident  also  from  the  large  shipment 
that  there  is  quite  a  demand  in  the  East  for  Call 
fornia  wine. 

A],THOL'(}n  the  State  has  concluded  to  go  out  of 
the  coyote  scalp  business,  it  has  quite  a  bill  to  pay 
before  it  can  get  out  honorably.  A  bill  has  just 
passed  at  Sacramento  appropriating  $275,000  to  pay 
California's  coyote  war  debt.  . 

Thk  Anti  racing  bill,  passed  by  the  Indiana  Legis 
lature,  was  stolen  befoi-e  the  Governor  could  sign  it. 
Another  engrossment  was  made  and  the  bill .  was 
signed,  so  that  the  theft  did  no  harm. 

A  NEW  ORGANIZATION  is  the  Bakerstield ,  Mutual 
Sheep  Shearers'  Union. 
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charges  of  commission  packers.  The  report  shows 
that  the  company  in  this  way  saved  i!<65t»0  last  year 
in  packinf{  If)!)  carloads.  In  one  place  it  is  shown 
that  the  company  packed  15,41(1  boxes  reavers  No.  1 
of  twenty  pounds  each  at  an  average  cost  per  bo.\ 
of  19]  cents.  The  price  charirod  by  the  commission 
packer  is  :^2'  cents  for  doing  exactly  the  same  work. 
And  a<,'aiii  they  packed  272  boxes  of  twenty  pounds 
each  of  loose  in  one  place  and  22!t  in  another  place, 
the  average  cost  per  box  being  121  cents  against  20 
cents  charged  by  the  commission  packer.  Still 
again  we  find  that  they  packed  41,:^(i2  fifty-pound 
cases  at  an  average  cost  of  1(5  ,"„  cents  per  case,  and 
the  price  charged  by  the  commission  packer  is  25 
cents.  By  such  savings  as  these  in  handling  their 
own  product,  the  producers  soon  own  their  own  out- 
fit and  are  independent  in  the  matter  of  preparing 
their  output  for  the  market.  The  secretary's  report 
gives  full  figures  of  the  ditTert>nt  operations  of  the 
company,  ft  shows  that  they  handUxl  :^,121.()28 
jjounds  of  raisins  and  dri(Hl  fruits  in  the  season  of 
1894,  and  that  their  property  is  worth  *lo,5Ht;.91l. 


Ciiliforiiia  Oraiii; 
Tor  ■''loriila. 


Progressive 
I'ork-.Makers. 


The  Week. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  al- 
lusions recently  made  in  our  col- 
umns to  the  desirability  of  organi- 
zation ami  co-operation  among  our  breeders  of  im- 
proved swine  for  the  advancement  of  the  local  pork 
interests,  arc  attracting  attention.  Certainly,  as 
we  remarked  before,  there  is  every  reason  why  this 
important  producing  interest  should  be  more  gener 
ally  recogni/.ed  and  the  desirability  of  home-grown 
pork  products  be  prominently  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people.  The  importance  of  such  effort 
clearly  appears  when  it  is  mentioned,  as  it  was  re- 
cently by  our  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture,  that  Cali- 
fornia imports  $1,51)0, 000  worth  of  pork  products 
every  year.  In  our  agitation  for  more  progressive 
pork-making,  we  are  glad  to  have  the  support  of  C. 
H.  Sessions,  of  Los  Angeles,  vice-president  for-  Cali 
fornia  of  the  American  Berkshire  Association.  The 
following  note  we  have  just  received  from  him: 

To  THE  Eiu  iiiK  :-^-A  few  weeks  ago  I  noticed  your  repl.v  to 
Mr.  K.  I'.  Kelts  in  relation  lo  swine  breeders'  as.soeiatioiis. 
The  dislaiii'es  are  so  great  in  (California  that  I  do  not  thinli  a 
State  assix'iatiou  could  be  formed  and  liave  its  meetings  well 
attended,  but  I  would  suggest  that  as.sociations  be  formed  in 
towns  or  localities  and  have  freciuenl  meetings.  The  mem- 
bers could  read  papers  on  the  subject  of  swine-raising,  and 
have  di.seussions  on  them.  They  could  subscribe  for  the  lead- 
ing swine  and  live  stcH'k  journals  and  discuss  the  letters  and 
articles  in  them  :  tliey  could  buy  a  number  of  bool<s  on  the  dif- 
reronl  subjects,  such  as  breeding,  feeding,  care,  diseases, 
etc..  and  have  them  circulated  among  tlie  members  throdgh 
the  .secretary,  who  could  act  as  libi-arian.  Tlie  secretary 
i-ould  get  quotations  from  the  wholesale  butchers  and  pacUug 
companies,  keeping  tlie  members  posted  on  the  mark^t.s. 
There  are  subjects  enough  lo  interest  an  association  loralong 
time,  and,  in  fact,  they  would  i-ontinually  present  thcm.selves, 
coming  up  in  different  .shape.  A  question-box  would  bring  out 
a  vast  amount  of  information.  T  think  such  an  assoi;i&tiou 
i-ould  be  made  very  profitable  to  the  members,  not  only  in 
breeding,  feeding,  care,  etc.,  but  in  marketing-  making  up 
carloads  when  one  man  would  have  but  few.  In  that  wiiy  the 
surplus  fat  sto<'k  could  be  marketed  when  prices  were  right. 

C.   H.  SEssKlXij. 

Mr.  Sessions  is  right  about  tlie  disadvantage  we  I 
have  in  this  State  in  magniticeiit  distances,  magniti- 
cent  railway  fares  and  magniricent  lack  of  speed  in 
running  trains,  but  still  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  ar- 
l  aiige  a  representative  general  meeting  once  a  year. 
The  idea  of  local  associations  is  very  good  to  start 
with.  Suppose  Mr.  Sessions  starts  in  with  one  in 
southern  California,  and  then  the  central  and  north- 
ern parts  may  be  able  to  emulate  his  success.  There 
certainly  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  stir  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  W.  V.  Forsey,  secretary 
of  the  Producers'  Raisin  Packing 
Co.  of  Fresno,  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  last 
season.  The  report  shows  that  during  the  last  two 
years  the  co  operative  company  has  saved  enough  in 
packing,  as  compared  with  the  prices  charged  by 
commission  packers,  to  build  and  equip  their  pack- 
ing-house and  pay  for  the  land  on  which  it  stands. 
They  have  a  packing-house  which,  as  now  enlarged, 
will  handle  200  to  250  carloads  of  raisins  in  a  season, 
and  they  advise  -  raisin  growers  who  have  fruit 
enough  to  pack;  100  carloads  that  they  can  save 
enough  in  a  year  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  plant  in  the 
difference   between  the  co-operative  cost  and  the 


Dairy  Law. 


ProtlucerH' 


Kalslu  Pa<-kiu^. 


The  completeness  of  the  disaster 
which  has   befallen    the  Florida 
orange  growers  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  California  is  now  sending  into  that  State 
oranges  needed  for  the  local  markets.    A  dispatch 
from  Pomona,  Los  Angeles  county,  says: 

.S.  M.  Kiiowles,  of  the  I'om-e  de  l^eon,  has  wired  ttiat  not 
even  a  box  of  decent  oranges  can  be  had  in  all  Florida.  He 
lias  ordered  the  weekly  sliipment  of  a  carload  of  the  Hnest 
navels  from  Pomona  valley,  to  be  sent  to  him  until  further 
srders.  Similar  orders,  but  smallei'.  for  southern  California 
oranges,  from  others  of  the  hotel-keepers  and  wine-resort 
managers  at  .lacksonville,  I  )eland  and  Lakeworth,  have  come 
to  Ontario,  Riverside  and  Kedlands  in  the  past  week.  These 
shipments  will  continue  until  about  April  l.Mli,  when  the 
Northerners  usually  leave  for  their  homes.  Care  is  taken  by 
the  tirms  and  asscH'iatious  who  will  till  these  orders  for 
Florida  to  send  the  very  best  of  our  citrus  products.  Kvery 
one  in  Pomona,  as  well  as  in  the  otlier  southern  California 
towns,  feels  elated  at  the  op|K)rtunily  to  show  what  can  be 
done  in  orange  growing  here,  and  to  prove  whal  has  long  been 
<-laimed  here  and  derided  in  Florida,  that  southern  California 
gets  far  better  prices  tor  ipranges  than  do  tlie  growers  in 
Florida.  A  liner  flavored,  juicier  and  cleaner  crop  of  oranges 
was  never  grown  in  this  region  than  that  now  on  the  trees 
and  on  the  way  to  mai'ket. 

.  (loveriior  i5udtl  is  giving  all  kinds 

The  New  " 

of  dairy  interests  a  chance  to  ex- 
pound to  him  their  views  on  the 
question' of  making  bogus  butter  and  tilled  cheese. 
On  Wednesday  .1.  H.  Heglei-  represented  the  tilled- 
chcese  industry.  Attorney  Lilienthal  appeared  for  the 
oleomargarine  contingent,  anti  Senators  McOowan 
and  McAllister  and  Messrs.  .Martin  and  Hebbron  led 
the  dairy  forces  in  the  verbal  contiict.  The  debate 
was  a  spirited  one.  Two  years  ago  the  same  bill 
passed  both  Houses,  but  Alarkham  was  induced  to 
veto  it.  Assemblyman  Johnson,  of  Humboldt, 
fi'eated  some  amusement  by  stating  that  the  citizens 
of  Humboldt  hanged  ex  (iovernor  Markham  in  etiigy 
when  he  vetoed  the  pure  butter  bill.  It  is  held  that 
•  Jov.  Kudd  will  approve  the  bill.  There  <iught  not  to  \ 
be  much  doubt  about  that.  B(jgus  dairy  gocKls  are 
not  as  fashionable  as  they  used  to  be.  The  Fastern 
States  are  making  life  more  anil  more  disagreeable 
for  them,  and  they  ought  to  be  sliown  no  mercy  out 
here.  We  ought  to  supply  pure  butter  from  here  to 
all  Pacitic  ports.  This  week  one  steamer  took  'M\,- 
000  jjounds  of  liutter  tor  .lapan  and  China.  Who  can  \ 
tell  how  much  of  that  was  bogus  This  matter  | 
should  lie  pressed. 

The  [..egislature  is  still  grappling 
with  the  problem  what  to  do  witli 
the  agricultural  fairs.  The  first 
proposition  was  to  throw  them  all  to  the  bow-wows 
-  State  fair  and  all.  The  State  fair  soon  gained  its 
case  for  continuation  on  the  old  basis  of  $-10,000,  for 
two  j'ears.  The  district  fairs  are  oscillating  from 
$75,000  to  the  old  figure  of  twice  that  sum.  It  seems 
likely  that  they  too  will  see  the  IjCgislature  adjourn 
after  giving  them  the  old  ajipropriation.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  district  associations  met  in  this 
city  on  Tii'.^sday  and  adopted  a  resolution  in  which 
the  Legislature  w;is  requested  to  allow  the  ditlerent 
disti-ict  fairs  the  full  amount  of  last  year's  appropi-i- 
ation,  or,  if  there  is  any  r(>ductioii  made,  to  reduce 
the  .State  Fair  Association  pi o]jortionately,  or  let 
them  remain  as  they  were.  Dates  were  definitely 
fixed  for  the  following  meetings:  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, San  Francisco.  .luly  22  to  27;  (iolden  (!ate  Asso- 
ciation, (Oakland,  July  29  to  August  H;  Vallejo  Asso- 
ciation, .August  5  to  10;  Napa  Association,  .August 
12  to  17;  Petaluina,  August  12  to  17;  Woodland, 
August  2(;  to  lil;  Sacramento,  September  2  to  14: 
Stockton,  September  Iti  to  21;  !San  Jose,  September 
2H  to  28.  Dates  were  not  definitely  fixed  for  the 
other  me(>tings,  there  being  some  clashing  of  dates. 


\  Fair. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

While  San  IVancisco  has  always  been  the  center  of 
capital  and  business  in  California,  she  has  never  ae 
cepted  the  duties  of  general  leadership.  When  the 
transcontinental  railroad  was  to  be  built  thirty 
years  ago.  it  was  not  San  Francisco  but  Sacramento 
that  gave  courage  and  leadership  to  the  enterprise. 
When  levees  had  to  be  made  to  protect  the  Sacra 
mento  valley  from  flood,  the  capital  had  to  be  found 
in  the  East.  When  new  methods  had  to  be  devised 
twenty  years  ago  to  enable  the  California  grain 
farmer  to  compete  with  the  then  new  grain  fields  of 
India,  the  mechanical  genius  was  found  not  in  San 
Francisco  but  at  Stockton;  and  when  the  (J rangers 
undertook  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Shy- 
locks  by  creating  the  local  warehouse  system,  they 
had  to  go  abroad  for  the  necessary  funds.  Again, 
when  capital  was  required  to  make  the  arid  regions 
of  central  and  southern  California  productive  by  ir 
rigation.  San  Francisco  was  found  to  be  no  depend 
ence  at  all — -worse  than  none,  foi-  her  refusal  to  take 
the  irrigation  bonds  discredited  them  in  other  money 
markets.  Fvery  California  bond  and  every  Call 
fornia  mortgage  held  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains  is 
a  separate  indictment  of  San  Franeisco  on  account 
of  her  failure  to  co-operate  with  the  country.  In  all 
the  yeai's  of  San  Francisco's  existence  as  a  com- 
mercial vity,  she  has  been  little  more  to  California 
than  the  toll-taker  of  its  Colden  (rate;  .she  has  largely 
ab.sorbed  the  wealth  of  the  land  wiiich  has  been 
poured  in  upon  her  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Her 
situation — not  her  spirit  or  her  enleri)rise — has 
made  her  fortunes. 

With  such  ;t  history  it  is  not  surprising  that  now. 
when  the  city  seems  at  last  waking  iij)  to  a  seu.se  of 
her  resi)onsihilities,  she  exposes  by  the  awkwardness 
of  her  endeavors  how  unfamiliar  she  is  with  the 
duties  of  leadership.  Foj-  example,  a  meeting  has 
been  called  iiiidei-  the  patronage  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Chamber  of  Conmierceand  the  Mechanics 
Institute,  to  consider  the  matter  of  local  manufac- 
tures; and  the  object  is  declared  in  the  call  tobe  - 
To  educate  the  masses  lo  the  needs  of  fostering  home  indus- 
try:  secure  neces.sary  legislation  in  behalf  tif  these  industries, 
and  to  take  an  active  interest  in  general  business  affairs,  etc., 
i^tc,  etc, 

Krom  this  it  would  appear  to  be  the  idea  of  our 
august  commercial  botlies  that  what  is  needed  for 
the  promotion  of  home  nianiifactures  is  the  educa 
tion  of  the  masses."  Now,  since  this  movement  pro- 
ceeds from  motives  unquestionably  good,  it  seems 
hardly  right  to  speak  of  it  as  it  deserves;  therefore  the 
ItriiAi.  smothers  its  sense  of  humor  and  begs  le-ave 
to  say  that  the  way  to  create  home  manufactures  is 
to  withdraw  from  the  banks  .some  of  the  money  there 
lying  idle  and  put  it  into  shoe-making  shops,  imple- 
ment factories,  cloth-making  and  clothing-making 
establishments,  etc.,  etc.  The  mas.ses  do  not  need 
to  be  educated  so  much  as  the  capitalists.  The 
masses  are  the  buyers  and  they  will  buy  where  they 
can  buy  cheapest,  and  no  system  of  '  education  will 
make  it  prudent  or  right  for  them  to  do  otherwise. 
Let  capital  do  its  part  and  the  consuming  masses 
will  do  theirs. 


HortU'ultur* 


.At  this  writing  it  looks  as  if  the 
State  Horticultural  Commission 
would  be  continued,  though  per 
haps  on  a  little  narrower  basis  than  hitherto.  The 
latest  aspect  of  llie  matter  looks  to  an  appropri 
ation  of  $10,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Boar(l  in 
addition  to  the  salaries  of  its  executive  otticers. 
Practically  this  programme  will  involve  a  cut  of 
about  one-third  from  the  old  allowance. 


Another  project  just  hatched  looks  to  the  in 
crease  of  population  iu  San  Francisco  and  has  taken 
the  suggestive  name  of  the  '  Half-Million  Clul)."  .At 
a  meeting  held  on  .Monday  an  interesting  assortment 
of  schemes  were  put  forth.  One  man  wanted  to  .sell 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  dollars  and  im- 
jii-ove  the  streets  and  sidewalks;  a,nolher  wanted  to 
amuse  the  public  with  niusical,  and  other  entertain 
ments  to  the  end  that  the  idle  rich  would  come  here 
to  live  and  spend  money  in  the  shops;  and  soon. 
Again  the  lirRAi,  smothers  its  smiles  and  begs  leave 
to  suggest  that  the  way  to  build  up  San  Francisco  is 
totirst  build  up  the  country.  Let  the  Valley  road  be 
followed  by  the  building  of  roads  north  and  east. 
Let  these  be  followed  l)y  the  building  of  factories, 
which  will  make  a  market  for  the  proiluctions  of  the 
country  and  afford  profitable  employment  for  the 
people.  Smooth  streets  and  theatricals  are  all  right 
in  their  way,  but  what  is  wanted  is  not  amuse- 
ments but  steady. work  at  fair  wages. 


The  regeneration  of  San  Francisco,  we  repeat.,  is 
chiefly  to  be  lioped  for  at  the  hands  of  hei-  capitalists. 
Whatever  has  been  aecampJished  in  Calilornia  in  the 
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past  forty  years  has  largely  been  absorbed  by  them. 
They  are  not,  as  capitalists  go,  a  bad  set  of  men, 
but  they  are  woefully  deficient  in  just  the  sort  of 
skill  needed  at  this  time.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
men  trained  in  business.  Their  wealth  has  very 
largely  been  acquired  by  inheritance,  in  speculation, 
by  increase  in  the  value  of  real  property  and  by  min- 
ing operations.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  a 
good  mechanic  in  the  whole  list  of  millionaires;  and 
it  is  a  very  unfortunate  fact.  Just  think  what  it 
would  mean  for  California  it  her  younger  million- 
aires— leaving  out  of  the  question  the  older  men, 
who  are  past  an  active  life — had  each  some  special 
business  equipment !  If  Fred  Sharon  were  a  leather 
maker  we  should  probably  have  the  biggest  and  best 
tannei-y  in  the  world.  If  young  Phelan  had  been 
trained  in  the  machine  trade  we  should  have  an 
establishment  which  would  make  even  the  great 
Union  shops  second  class.  If  Charley  Fair  were  an 
expert  miner,  it  would  set  a  thousand  stamps  to 
dropping.  If  .Timmy  Flood  were  a  shoemaker,  the 
hide  product  of  California  would  be  consumed  at 
home  and  "the  masses"  would  walk  in  California- 
made  shoes.  In  one  instance — at  Benicia,  where 
Mr.  Wakefield  Baker  employs  some  hundreds  of  men 
in  working  up  California  materials  into  implements 
for  California  farmers — we  see  what  may  be  accom- 
l)lished  through  the  combination  of  young  energy, 
modern  skill  and  large  financial  resource.  Can  any- 
body reckon  the  benefit  to  California  that  would  fol- 
low from  a  hundi-ed  such  establishments  ?  But  this 
case  stands  almost  alone.  Generally  speaking,  our 
great  fortunes  are  employed  in  land  speculations,  in 
banking  or  in  other  ways  which  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  State.  It  is, 
again  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  the  capitalists  of 
San  Francisco  who  need  to  be  educated.  And  that 
the  process  is  well  in  progress,  and  that  it  promises 
the  best  results,  nobody  can  doubt  who  watches  the 
movements  of  the  times. 


The  most  notable  political  event  of  the  week  is  the 
birth  at  Washington  of  a  new  national  party  in  the 
interest  of  free  silver  coinage.  Its  sponsors  are 
Senators  Jones  and  Stewart  of  Nevada,  Senator 
Walcott  of  Colorado,  Messrs.  Newlands,  Warner  and 
other  well  known  free-coinage  advocates.  In  a 
manifesto  addressed  to  the  American  people  it  is  set 
forth  that  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  are  under  the  control  of  gold  mono-raetallists; 
that  by  their  adherence  to  these. parties  the  friends 
of  silver  (who  it  is  assumed  are  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States)  are  defeated  in  their 
purposes;  that  the  time  has  come  when  honest 
friends  of  silver  must  separate  themselves  from  all 
political  entanglements  and  stand  together  for  a 
single  paramount  purpose.  The  silver  question  is 
declared  to  be  the  chief  issue  before  the  people,  and 
it  is  proposed  by  the  new  party  to  make  a  straight 
i  fight  for  control  of  the  government  in  the  general 
election  of  next  year. 

This  movement  should  at  least  have  the  effect  to 
segregate  the  different    classes   of   silver  opinion 
which  hitherto  have  been  hopelessly  mixed.  For 
i         example,  there   is  the  "friend  of  silver,"  whose 
I         interest  in  the  matter  grows  out  of  one  relationship 
or  another  to  the  mining  industi-y.    He  favors  free 
coinage  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  product 
of    th(>    silver    mines.     Then    there    is  another 
'         "  friend  of  silver  "  who  believes  that  the  government 
stamp  is  the  basis  of  money.    He  favors  free  coinage 
>         because  he  regards  it  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  fiat 
'         money,  but  he  would  prefer  a  straight  greenback  cur- 
rency. Again,  there  is  another  "friend  of  silver  "  who 
r         believes  that  by  free  coinage  we  should  reduce  the 
value  of  our  money  unit,  and  thus  scale  down  all  prop- 
erty represented  by  credits.  He  believes  in  free  coin- 
age as  a  means  of  making  money  plenty  and  cheap 
And  again  there   is    another  "friend  of  silver" 
who  believes  that  the  gold  standard  upon  which  the 
operations  of  the  commercial  world  are  now  based 
works  persistent  injustice  to  the  producer  and  the 
debtor,  and  that  the  correction  of  this  injustice  lies 
in  the  restoration  of  the  old  bi-metallic  standard. 
This  last  "  friend  of  silver  "  may  be  an  advocate  of 
free  coinage,  but  he  is  much  more  likely  to  hold  that 
the   road   to  a  practical  bimetallism  lies  through 
int(!rnational  agreement  upon  a  coinage  i-atio. 
This,-  we  liclieve,  is  a  fair  analysis  of  the  silver 


sentiment  at  the  present  time.  Between  these 
various  groups  there  is  little  real  sympathy, 
for  their  beliefs  and  purposes  are  often  at  total 
variance.  For  example,  where  is  the  basis  for 
political  association  bet  ween  the  man  who  favors 
free  coinage  in  the  interest  of  the  silver  industry  and 
the  man  who  stands  for  bimetallism  on  the  basis  of 
international  agreement  ?  There  is  none  whatever; 
they  have  nothing  in  common  save  a  few  economic 
t  terms  to  which  each  gives  a  special  meaning.  If  the 
j  new  party  shall  succeed  in  so  drawing  the  lines  as  to 
clear  up  the  confusions  which  complicate  the  silver 
question — if  it  shall  succeed  in  ei^abling  each  "  friend 
of  silver  "to  know  just  where  and  with  whom  he 
stands — it  will  have  performed  a  genuine  public 
service.  As  to  the  practical  political  success  of  any 
party  framed  in  support  of  a  single  principle — 
whether  it  be  silver,  greenbacks,  prohibition,  native 
American  or  what  not — it  is  not  easy  to  be  hopeful. 
Experience  proves  that  the  American  people  do  not 
readily  leave  established  political  associations  to  join 
in  such  movemenf-s. 

In  November  last  certain  vague  reports  reached 
the  western  world  to  the  eflect  that  in  the  previous 
Se])tember  some  thousands  of  Christians  in  Armenia 
— a  country  of  southwestern  Asia,  under  the  do- 
minion of  Turkey — had  been  massaci'ed  by  Turkish 
troops.  It  was  a  story  to  heat  the  blood,  for  it  ac- 
counted such  atrocities  as  burial  alive,  burning  at 
the  stake,  the  violation  of  women  and  the  ruthless 
maiming  and  braining  of  young  children.  Religious 
and  humane  sentiment  was  iji-ofoundly  stirred 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  but  efforts  to  get 
specific  and  definite  information  came  to  nothing. 
Questioned  by  England  as  to  the  reports,  the  Turkish 
authorities  made  light  of  them,  declaring  that  an  un- 
important collision  between  a  body  of  rebellious 
peasants  and  the  Armenian  militia  (the  so-called 
Kurds)  had  been  exaggerated  into  a  wild  story  of 
massacre.  It  was,  so  they  assured  the  English  and 
other  foreign  ministers  at  Constantinople,  an  event 
entirely  political  in  its  character  and  in  itself 
a  matter  of  every-day — a  thing  too  trifling  for 
diplomatic  discussion.  But  in  spite  of  these  assur- 
ances the  story  would  not  down.  Some  weeks  ago 
the  Associated  Press  determined  to  do  what  no  Gov- 
ernment seemed  able  or  willing  to  do,  namely,  to 
thoroughly  and  rehabiy  investigate  the  matter.  Ac- 
cordingly it  sent  a  correspondent  in  the  character  of 
an  ordinary  mercantile  agent  into  Armenia;  and  his 
report  has  just  been  given  to  the  public.  It  con- 
firms all  that  has  been  told  and  adds  to  it  statements 
too  revolting  to  be  detailed.  The  outrages  inflicted 
upon  Armenian  women  by  a  brutal  soldiery  are  sim- 
ply unspeakable.  In  one  instance  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  women  and  children  were  buried  alive  in  a 
single  trench.  In  all,  somewhere  between  six  and 
ten  thousand  persons  were  made  away  with  by  one 
means  of  murder  or  another  in  the  massacre  of  last 
September;  and  this  event  was  only  the  doing  by 
wholesale  of  things  incidental  in  the  daily  history  of 
the  country. 

To  understand  the  motive  of  these  cruelties  it  is 
necessary  to  review  briefly  the  political  conditions  of 
Armenia.  As  all  the  world  knows,  the  Turk  is  an 
intruder  in  the  countries  he  now  occupies  in  Eui'ope 
and  in  Asia.  He  brought  them  under  his  rule  by 
violence,  and  in  spite  of  his  real  weakness  is  allowed 
to  retain  them  through  the  jealousies  of  the  Western 
nations.  He  stands  between  Russia  and  the 
Mediterranean  and  between  the  British  possessions 
in  India  and  the  north  as  a  sort  of  "butter;"  and 
because  he  is  thought  to  be  useful  in  this  character 
is  allowed  to  occupy  regions  to  which  he  has  no 
historic  right.  Among  the  c-ountries  included  in  his 
dominion  there  are  many  which  from — and  even 
before — the  time  of  Constantine  have  been  seats  of 
the  Christian  religion.  His  administration  of  these 
countries  has  been  marked  by  every  form  of  violence 
and  outrage.  For  centuries  the  Christians  of 
Bulgaria,  of  Roumania  and  other  provinces  of 
Christian  Turkey  have  made  their  moan  against 
barbarities  unspeakable  just  as  poor,  suffering 
Armenia  is  doing  to-day.  The  present  conditions  in 
this  last  named  country  have  been  chronic  in  them 
all,  and  the  slow  sympathy  oi  Christendom  must  in 
time  gain  for  her  the  relief  wtiich  some  years  hii.ck  it 
gave  to  Roumelia,  Bulgaria  and  Roumaaia,  The 


status  of  the  Armenian  Christians — in  fact  of  all  the 
hereditary  inhabitants  of  the  country — is  that  of 
prisoners  of  war  with  no  rights  or  privileges  which 
a  Turk  is  bound  to  respect.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  army  or  to  have  arms  in  their  possession. 
They  have  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  is  in  character  a  military  despotism. 
It  is  an  article  of  the  Mo.slem  faith  to  "smite  the 
infidel,"  and  with  what  bitterness  this  is  carried  out 
the  world  has  often  seen.  No  Armenian,  no  matter 
how  humble  his  life  or  how  faithful  his  character,  is 
safe  from  the  brutal  Kurd,  half  soldier,  half  brigand, 
who  rides  about  the  country  inflicting  his  ruthless 
will  without  hindrance.  No  Christian  woman  is  safe 
from  his  assaults,  and  it  is  a  common  fact  that 
the  bayonet-thrust  is  the  sequel  of  her  miseries. 
How  these  things  are  regarded  at  Constantinople  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  military  commandant 
under  whose  administration  the  massacre  of  last 
September  occurred  has  been  specially  rewarded 
by  the  Sultan  for  suppressing  a  rebellion — such  a 
rebellion  as  a  community  of  imarmed  peasants  goaded 
by  desperate  cruelties  could  offer  to  a  body  of  well- 
armed  and  disciplined  soldiers  many  times,  out- 
numbering them. 


As  to  what  duty  rests  upon  the  Christian 
nations  in  this  matter  of  Armenia,  they  must  them- 
themselves  determine.  A  well-known  commentator 
declares  it  to  be  a  principle  of  international  law  that 
interference  is  justified  "  where  the  general  interests 
of  humanity  are  infringed  by  a  barbarous  and 
despotic  government."  Another  writer  in  this  con- 
nection quotes,  with  great  propriety,  Lowell's 
familiar  lines: 

"  He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man;  wherever  wrong  i.s 
done 

To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all-beholding 
sun. 

That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us;  and  they  are  slaves  most  base 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  not  for  all  their 
race." 

The  spirit  of  these  lines  is  very  much  abroad  in 
the  Christian  world  at  this  time  and  it  will  not  sleep 
until  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  Armenians  are  righted. 


A  Nut  for  Mr.  Ohleyer  to  Crack. 


I'kesto.x,  Sonoma  Co.,  March  1st,  \S9h. 
To  TUB  Editor: — As  a  farmer  I  am  very  greatly  interested 
in  the  statements  from  other  wheat  growers,  concerning  the 
cost  of  raising  wheat,  etc.,  now  being  printed  in  the  columns 
of  your  paper.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  George  Ohleyer,  of  Sutter 
county,  printed  in  your  issue  of  February  3:^d,  have  especially 
attracted  my  attention  because  I  am  farming  a  body  of  wheat 
land  in  Butte  county  no  great  distance  from  Mr.  Ohleyer's 
place;  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  match  the  figures  which  Mr. 
Ohleyer  gives.    Estimating  the  cost  of  wheat,  he  says : 

Wheal  cost  me  per  bushel  in  the  sack,  including  seven  per  cent 
interest  on  the  value  of  land,  etc.,  46  cts.  (or  in  bushels  to  the  acre: 
32  cts.  for  15  bushels:  2.5  cts.  for  20  bviRhels;  24  cts.  for  25  bushels, 
and  18  cts.  for  ;50  bushels.  The  present  value  of  land  upon  which 
wheat  is  produced  at  cost  named  is       per  acre. 

This  statement  does  not  seem  to  me  to  prove  itself.  For 
example,  take  the  statement  concerning  ten  bushels  per'acre : 
Now  the  annual  interest  on  one  acre  valued  at  $50  at  seven 
per  cent  I  figure  at  $S.n{).  Ten  bushels  of  wheat  at  46  cts.  per 
bushel  would  amount  to  ii;4.ti0.  The  difference  between  the 
annual  interest  and  the  annual  income  would  be  i^l.lO.  Now, 
I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Ohleyer  enlighten  me  as  to  how  he 
contrives  to  make  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  cultivate,  seed, 
harvest  and  sack  one  acre  of  wheat.  Possibly  there  is  some 
mistake  in  Mi'.  Ohleyer's  figures.  Warkkn  Greex. 


A  Note  from  fir.  Worthen. 


Wii.i.owcjLE.N,  Cai,. ,  March  .5,  lS9.i. 

To  THE  Editor:— An  ambiguous  sentence  uttered  by  me  at 
an  open  mfeeting  of  San  .Jose  Grange,  and  reported,  not  as  I 
meant,  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  comment.  This  is 
the  sentence  :  '■^  If  cpcru  man,  woiixan  and  rhild  in  California 
wnidd  rat  ten  jioiok!.-!  iif  dried  i>runrn,  onr  entire  rmii  raiild  tic 
marlteteil  in  tliix  State."' 

If  people  will  note  that  "on/"  refers  to  Santa  Ulara county, 
of  which  1  am  a  resident,  and  that  dried  prunes  does  not  mean 
all  dried  fruits,  and  that  meirlieted  in  tliis  Stale"  does  not 
mean  ennxiimexl  in  this  State,  they  will  get  an  approximate 
idea  of  my  meaning.    Yours  truly,  G.  W.  Wouthen. 


Gleanings. 

Victor  Piezzi  is  going  to  start  a  creamery  at  his  place  near 
Santa  Kosa. 

Tub  Kern  County  Fruit  Exchange  shipped  thirty-two  car- 
loads of  raisins  and  dried  fruit  the  past  season.  All  but  seven 
cars  went  to  Philadelphia. 

Five  hun'dred  acres  on  the  Bacon  ranch,  near  Visalia,  will 
be  planted  to  trees  this  season — chiefly  prunes  and  peaches. 
Next  season  three  hundred  acres  more  will  be  set  out. 

Newcastle,  Ind.,  March  H.— Carrie,  the  four-year-old 
daughter  of  William  Williams,  is  dead  from  the  effects  of  eat- 
ing frozen  oranges.  In  commenting  upon  the  death,  an  old 
doctor  pointed  out  that  the  health  authorities  everywhere 
should  take  strict  measures  to  destroy  the  thousands  of  boxes 
of  frozen  oranges  shipped  from  Florida. 

Oroville  Reginter:  We  hear  almost  daily  of  men  killing 
birds  that  are  of  much  benefit  to  the  orchardist.  It  appears 
to  us  as  if  some  general  plan  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  which 
men  and  boys  <'an  be  taU)<lit  tlu!  greul  nece.ssity  of  letlliit; 
these  insect  destroyers  do  tho  work  that  nature  iuleiuied 
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them  to  perform.  If  the  fruit-grownrs  themselves  would  look 
more  carefully  into  this  question  and  show  the  value  of  these 
birds,  much  could  be  accomplished.  Too  many  men  watching 
birds  eating  a  little  fruit  hastily  consider  that  these  bints  are 
their  enemies  and  at  once  give  license  to  shoot  them  on  sight. 
Kach  oirhardist  ought  to  have  a  list  of  the  beneficial  birds 
iwsted  in  his  packing  sheds  during  the  fruit  season,  and,  if 
possible,  get  spet^imens  of  the  birds  and  tea<-h  those  in  their 
employ  what  ones  ought  to  be  pi-otected.  This  matter  may 
seem  a  trifling  one,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  many 
give  it  credit  for. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending 
March  6,  1895,  are  from  official  sources, 


furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


5  a. 
and 


are 


Bureau  expressly 


CALlrORNI  A 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Dale   1 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date.. 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Kureka  

.t;  40 

44.03 

30.33 

60 

38 

Red  Bluff  

24  29 

18  21 

19  .S5 

76 

44 

.'1  .S4 

13.51 

15.33 

70 

46 

San  Francisco 

■-!1  SIT 

lft.92 

18.85 

«8 

48 

II)  T9 

6.13 

8.48 

74 

46 

11  40 

6  m 

15.37 

84  1 

40 

San  Diego  

11.  K8 

H  1)2 

8.27 

82 

44 

Yuma  

2.97  1 

2.  IS 

3.86 

82 

50 

Weather  and  Crops. 

Statf  W>ather  .Service  Report  for  Kel.ruar.v  In<liratioiis 
I'oiiit  to  a  Productive  Season. 

Oirector  Barwick  of  the  California  Weather  and 
Crop  Service  sunmiarises  as  follows  : 

The  average  temperature  for  February  was  :  For 
Kureka,  50";  Fresno.  52^  Independence,  iH";  Los 
.■\ngeles,  5H°;  Red  Bluti,  52";  Sacramento,  53";  San 


been  very  light  and  fruit  growers  have  been  pruning,  spray- 
ing and  planting  trees.  Almond,  apricot  and  plum  trees  are 
in  blossom.  Grain  and  vegetables  are  gi-owing  finely.  The 
last  day  of  February  finds  the  thertnomelor  at  7.5".  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatui'es,  7.5°  and  H0=.  (Pentzl— During  the 
month  we  had  la  clear,  Ki  cloudy  and  ;i  days  on  which  rain  fell. 
Highest  and  lowest  tcm|)eratures,  7i)^  and  ;  average  for 
the  month.  .">(i°.  It  has  been  warmer  than  usual  for  February, 
as  almond,  apricot  and  peach  trees  are  now  in  bloom  and  the 
plum  and  apple  .soon  will  be. 

Cai.a.ver.\s  (Miltoni -February  has  been  very  favorable  for 
crops  and  for  all  ranch  work.  No  frosts;  rainfa'll,  3:30  inches 
—enough  for  grass  and  grain.  Sowing  less  than  usual  on  ac- 
I'ount  of  previous  rains. 

CoLi  .sA  I  Colusa  I— Some  grain  has  been  di  owned,  but  only  a 
vei-y  small  proiwrtion.    The  remainder  is  growing  finely ;  even 
that  which  was  overflowed,  if  not  drowned,  bids  fair  to  make 
a  good  crop.    The  winter  plowing  will  be  late  because  the 
ground  is  so  wet,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  fear  but  that  there 
will  be  time  to  get  grain  in  on  time  to  make  good  crops. 
(Grand  Island)   There  is  no  grain  up  yet  in  this  section.  The 
farmers  are  still  plowing,  sowing  and  harrowing.    It  has  been 
a  very  backward  spring.    (Silesi— The  weather  during  the 
last  week  has  been  fine  for  growing  ci-ops— warm  nights  and  | 
days— and  while  we  have  had  -some  cloudy  weather,  still  it 
has  been  warm  all  the  time.    The  wheat  is  stooling  out  finely 
and  covers  the  ground  well.    One  could  hardly  complain  of  ' 
any  of  our  February  weather.    Highest  and  lowest  temi)era-  1 
tures,  65°  and  4.1°.    i  VVilliamsi    A  little  frost  the  first  week  i 
in  the  month,  but  .scarcely  a  trace  since.    Almonds  and  apri-  I 
cots  are  in  full  bl(x)m  and  grain  and  feed  arc  growing  finelv.  ; 
Conditions  very  favorable. 

Fkesxo  (Huron*  The  crops  are  looking  in  exceptionally  fine 
condition,  although  the  acreage  sown  is  not  quite  as  lai-ge  as  i 
It  has  genei-ally  been  for  the  past  few  years,  but  it  looks  much 
bettor.  In  the  sinks  of  J'osa,  about  one-half  to  four  miles 
nerthwest  of  Huron,  there  are  about  la.OOO  acres  of  wheat 
and  barley.  This  has  been  flooded  three  or  four  times  bv  the 
flood  from  the  Coast  Range.  The  farmers  have  dammed  the 
creek  down  which  the  water  comes  and  turned  it  off  to  the 
south  and  east  of  town  on  what  is  called  the  plains.  The  sinks 
do  not  need  any  more  water,  but  the  country  east  and  .south 
of  Huron  will  require  more  floods  of  rain  to  insure  good  crnps. 
There  are  about  HOOO  acres  sowed  on  the  plains.  With  the  or- 
dinary spring  rains  ten  to  fifteen  .sacks  to  the  acre  will  be 
harvested  in  the  sinks.  The  .sheep  feed  in  the  Huron  country 
IS  very  fine.  With  a  few  light  rains  in  March  there  will  be 
good  sheep  feed  all  summer,  with  the  abundant  stubble  which 
will  be  left  after  the  harvest.  The  sheepmen  will  not  have 
to  take  their  sheep  to  the  mountains.  It  is  estimated  that 
fifteen  combined  harvesters  will  be  used  to  harvest  the  sea- 
son's crop.  As  twenty-six  to  thirty  horses  are  used  on  each 
machine,  there  will  be  quite  a  demand  for  horses.  (Fresno)— 
Weather  favorable  lor  all  industries.  Apricots  budding 
heavily.  Prospects  for  large  grain  crop.  (Reedlev)— Heavy 
rains  prevented  farmers  fiom  doing  as  much  seeding  first  of 
this  month  as  was  intended.  Quite  a  large  acreage  will  be 
summer-fallowed.  Some  volunteer  summer-fallow  wheat  is 
making  a  rank  growth.  Prospects  were  never  better  for  crops 
in  this  vicinity.  Vineyard  and  orchard  plowing  has  been  some- 
what delayed  by  the  I'ains.  but  is  progressing  well  at  present. 
Very  fine  weather  the  past  two  weeks,  i  Eastoni— The  present 


feel  very  much  encouraged  over  the  outlook.  If  we  have  our 
usual  spring  rains  the  farmers  will  have  nothing  to  fear,  as 
they  think  the  grain  is  most  too  far  advanced  to  be  blown  out 
by  the  winds. 

MoN'TEUEv  (Jolon)— The  weather  has  been  verv  favorable 
for  crops  during  the  entire  month.  Light  frosts  have  pre- 
vailed since  the  i!4th,  but  not  heavy  enough  to  do  anv  damage. 

Napa  iNapa  Junctioni— Prospects  much  brighter  "than  dur- 
ing the  latter  [xirt  of  January.  Unless  something  unforeseen 
occurs  crops  will  be  rather  above  the  average.  The  warm 
weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  greatly  improved  the  ap- 
pearance (if  all  grains  in  this  vicinity. 

Nevada  (Chicago  Parki-  - Month  has  been  very  warm. 
Grain,  though  put  in  late,  is  doing  well.    Fruit  trocs  are  look- 
I  ing  in  fine  shape,  with  buds  and  spurs,  showing  a  prospei-tive 
I  large  crop.    Buds  are  swelling  fast.    Almonds  and  plums  ai-e 
I  nearly  out.    We  only  fear  a  light  frost.    Vei\v  little  planting 

in  the  orchards,  save  filling  in. 
!     Okaxoe  (Tustinl— The  crop  conditions  for  the  month  have 
I  generally  been  favorable.    No  damage  from  frost  or  winds. 
Rainfall  about  the  average  for  the  month.  The  ground  is  well 
saturated  with  moisture,  but  not  too  much  so.    A  large  acre- 
age is  seeded  to  barley  and  now  promises  a  fair  yield.    A  con- 
siderable planting  of  trees  has  been  made,  mostly  olives,  de- 
ciduous fruits  and  walnuts.    The  orange  crop  is  moving 
briskly  at  fair  prices. 
Placer  i  Newcastle i--Having  been  no  frost  to  damage  vege- 
I  tation,  and  an  ample  supply  of  grain,  gives  every  indication 
I  that  a  good  crop  of  hay  and  fruits  will  bo  the  result.. 
I  (Loomisi— Crops  look  fine:    no  damage.    Orchardists  have 
;  about  done  pruning  and  are  bu.sy  plowing.  Fruit  trees  looking 
well  and  there  is  every  indication  of  a  large  crop.    There  is  a 
large  increase  in  acreage  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  berries. 
Slight  frost  two  mornings  in  last  week  of  February,  but  no 
damage  done. 

Riveksidk  (Riversidel— The  late  rain  could  not  have  come 
at  a  more  opportune  time— just  after  many  thou.sands  of  acres 
of  grain  had  been  sown.  All  will  reap  a  rich  harvest.  The 
rain  came  just  to  order.  Oranges  in  fine  shipping  condition. 
Five  hundred  cars  to  date.  Orange  trees  in  favored  spots  in 
bloom,  also  peai'h,  apricot,  etc.  Month  has  been  very  favor- 
able so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned.  Several  liorthers. 
butnotstrongen9ughtocau.se  many  windfalls.  Grain  crops 
ai-e  looking  very  fine.  Everything  points  to  a  prosperous 
agricultural  season.  Wildflowers  very  plentiful,  affording 
good  bee  pasture.  IWinchester)— The  weather  for  the  past 
week  has  been  very  favorable  for  growing  crops,  (irain  and 
grass  growing  nicel}'.  A  very  large  portion  of  our  valley  is 
covered  with  wheat  and  barley.  Many  acres  are  now  being 
prepared  for  alfalfa,  which  is  destined  to  be  a  leading  crop. 

Sa(  KAMEXTi)  (Franklin) — The  condition  of  the  grain  is  so)ne- 
what  better  since  last  report.  The  few  warm  days  has  made 
the  crops  grow  considerable.  Farmers  are  anxious  to  put  in  a 
crop  of  barley,  but  the  ground,  so  far,  has  been  too  wet. 
(Rydei— The  "crops  in  this  vicinity  are  doing  well  at  present. 
Grain  l(X)ks  fine.  The  excessive  rains  have  tai-died  the  sow- 
ing a  great  deal.  (Clay)— The  last  two  weeks  of  sun- 
shine has  improved  grain.  Pasturage  is  good.  Stock  is  look- 
ing well  for  this  time  of  year.  Some  few  farmers  are  sowing 
grain  yet.  All  wild  flowers  are  in  bloom.  Apricot  and  almond 
trees  in  bloom.  (Sacramento)--Crops  of  all  kinds  are  looking 
very  promising.    The  warm  weather,  with  showers,  for  the 


Francisco,  54°;  San  I,iiis  Olii.spo,  54";  San  Diego,  58"- 
Point  Reyes.  50'.  ' 

As  compared  with  the  nortnal  temperature,  there 
was  an  excess  of  heat  reported  from  all  portions  of 
the  State  ranging  from  one  degree  at  Los  Angeles 
and  San  r>uis  Obispo  to  four  degrees  at  Kureka  and 
San  Diego,  while  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
valleys  were  two  degrees  above  the  normal. 

The  total  i)recipitation  was  :  Voi-  Eureka,  3.)i0 
inches;  Fresno,  1.70;  Independence,  1.20;  Los  An- 
gele.-;.  .50;  San  l>uis  Obispo,  1.80;  Red  Bluff,  2.80; 
Sacramento.  1.84;  San  Francisco,  2.30;  San  Dieeo' 
.50;  Point  Reyes,  1.1^4.  ' 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipiation,  a  de- 
ficiency is  reported  at  Eureka  of  8.73  inches;  Los 
Angeles,  2.87;  Rid  Bluff.  .ti2;  Sacramento,  L14;  San 
Francisco,  1.42;  San  Luis  Obispo,  l.OS;  San  Diea-o 
I  99;  f^int  Reyes.  1.44.  ' 

The  excess  of  temperature  and  deficiency  of  rain- 
fall has  pi-oduced  a  wonderful  efYect  upon  the  grow- 
ing products  of  this  State,  although  in  some  portions 

of  southern  California  and  the  San  Joaquin  valley  a   .  .  ^  -  

few  showers  are  desirable  to  break  the  crust  formed  '  '""^  i'ees  and  vine 
by  drying  winds  since  the  heavy  downi)ours  of  Jan-  |  "^K/^^J^fi^i^nS'The 


month  so  far  has  been  one  of  ideal  weather  for  grain.    The    'iist  month  have  made  grain  and  hay  push  forward  very  fast. 


growth  of  wheat  on  the  heavier  lands  is  remarkable.  Fruit 
trees  of  every  kind  are  full  of  buds.  In  another  week  every 
orchard  will  look  like  a  huge  bouquet. 

Gi.ENx  (Fruito)  -We  have  just  passed  a  week  of  flne  grow- 
ing w;eather.  Fruit  trees  promise  an  abundant  vield.  One 
good  indication  of  belter  times  is  that  farmers  are  planting 
something  else  besides  wheat  and  barlev  which  have  reached 
a  price  lower  than  they  cost  to  produce. 

Hi  MHoi.DT  (Eureka)-  Exceplionallv  favorable  weather  for 
all  outdoor  work.  Gai-den  truck  doing  well.  Grass,  feed  and 
stock  in  good  condition.  The  weather  has  been  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  more  appreciated  in  contrasting  our  favorable 
condition.s  with  the  blizzard-haunted  i-egions  east  of  us.  Just 
enough  rain  and  favorable  temperatures  to  keep  things  grow- 
ing and  make  outdoor  work  a  pleasure. 

Inyo  i Independence!— The  effect  of  the  weather  on  crops  has 
been  very  beneficial,  on  account  of  unusual  rains  in  the  val- 
leys and  the  great  amount  of  snow  on  the  mountains.  Ground 
is  being  plowed  for  wheat  and  other  early  cei'eals. 

Kekx  (Bakersfield)  -The  weather  ha"s  been  drv:  a  few 
showers  would  have  been  acceptable,  as  they  would  have 
saved  the  labor  of  irrigation.    The  .season  is  "two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual :  alnionds  ai-c  in  full  blonm,  and  some 
peaches  and  apricots  showing.    The  large  showing  of  alfalfa  is 
:  a  good  stand,  and  grain  is  promising  well.   (Calloway  Canal  1— 
There  have  been  no  damaging  effects  to  crops  from  frosts, 
j  high  winds  or  high  water  during  the  month.    All  kinds  of 
grain  and  young  alfalfa  looking  well.    Too  early  to  report  on  ) 
"    '    s  look  well,  having  received  no  dam 


nary  have  ceased 

One  thing  to  be  reported  from  this  State  for  Feb- 
ruary, that  in  all  probability  the  like  of  which  could 
not  be  found  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
the  blooming  of  almonds,  peaches,  plums,  etc.^ 
for  a  distance  of  500  miles  north  and  south! 
.\lmonds  are  in  bloom  from  north  of  Red  Blufl  to  the 
San  Diego  boundary  line  of  Mexico.  The  distance 
from  Red  Hluff  on  the  north  to  San  Diego  on  the 
south  is  upward  of  500  miles. 

Ai  AMivi.A  (NilesI  The  present  month  has  been  unusuallv 
fine  grow)ng  weather.  Pasture  is  growing  rapidlv  and  stock 
doing  well.  Apricots  and  peaches  in  bloom,  with  the  prospect 
of  an  abundant  crop.  Commenced  shipping  earlv  potatoes 
from  here.  Plowing  nearly  all  done  except  on  lowlands  Al 
mond  oi-chai'ds  in  full  bloom.  ( Li vermorei— Crops  ai-e  in  fine 
growing  .condition,  late  showers  having  done  much  good 
t  respects  for  good  crops  were  never  better.  iSaii  Leandro)-- 
I  he  pleasant  weather  of  February  has  allowed  the  farmer  to 
plow  and  prune.  Peas  and  beans  are  liwking  well,  (^uitc  a 
number  have  planted  potatoes  during  the  last  week  Apricot 
trees  ai'e  in  bloom,  and.  if  the  fine  weather  continues,  cherrv 
trees  will  be  ui  bloom  next  week.  Grain  is  looking  well  anil 
growing  tast^.  Many  are  getting  contracts  with  canneis  for 
tomatoes  and  planting  seeds  under  glass  to  have  the  plants 
ready  when  the  frosts  are  over. 

BiTTE  (Biggs)— Have  had  some  good  growing  weather  the 
last  thi'ee  weeks  and  some  wet  weather.  The  early-sown 
wheat  has  suffered  more  from  wet  weather  than  late-sown 
Karly-sown  looks  yellow  in  places,  and  the  lower  blades  are 
falling  off  and  the  stools  will  be  cut  off  if  wet  weather  con- 
tinues; but,  If  wet  weather  ceases,  the  damage  will  not 
amount  to  much.  From  ob.servation  and  information,  the  loss 
IS  small  so  far.  (Chico)  -The  weather  has  been  very  beneficial 
to  crops  this  month.  The  farmers  are  through  plowing  and 
have  most  of  the  seed  sown.  The  orchards  have  also  been 
benefited  by  the  fine  weather  during  this  month.  (Durham)  - 
During  February  the  conditions  have  been  very  favorable  for 
plowing  and  seeding  and  for  the  growth  of  grain  and  pasture 
Some  of  the  farmers  are  not  done  seeding  yet.  (Orovillei— 
The  grain  acreage  of  Butto  will  be  smaller  than  usual  this 
year  owinif  to  the  long-continued  rains  during  part  of  De- 
cciiiber  and  January.   (Palermo)  -The  rain  this  month  has 


outlook  for  crops  of  all  kinds  in  this 
county  could  not  be  better.  A  large  acreage  of  grain  and  al- 
falfa has  been  put  in  and  is  growing  splendidly.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  promises  a  crop  unsurpassed  in  quantity'  There  is  but 
little  fear  of  frost,  it  being  our  experience  that  we  have  no 
fnist  when  rain  is  plentiful. 

Los  ANiiEi.Es  (Los  Angeles) -  The  month  of  Februarv  was 
warmer  than  the  average  for  this  period  of  the  veaV;  the 
monthly  mean  temperature  exceeded  the  normal  by  "3°.  The 
rainfall  was  deficient,  being  '3.'.)1  inches  less  than  the  average 
for  the  month.  The  weather  conditions  on  the  whole  were 
favorable  to  growing  crops,  though  grain  and  grasses  at  the 
close  of  the  month  began  to  show  signs  of  the  need  of  moisture. 
(Pomona)  -The  weather  has  been  perfect,  light  showers  from 
0th  to  l;!tli  iiK-lusive  giving  the  grain  on  the  sandy  land  a 
fresh  start,  but  not  retarding  work  much  on  low  damp  beet 
land.  The  most  of  the  latter  is  too  wet  to  work,  but  is  drving 
rapidly.  Beets  are  being  planted  on  the  sandy  land.  Oranges 
are  being  shipped  East  again  after  the  Eastern  freeze  and  are 
bringing  good  prices.  Pruning  in  ilcciduous  orchards,  and 
cultivation  are  being  done  rapidly.  (Covinai  The  past  month 
has  been  very  favorable  to  growing  crops  generallv.  Oranges 
are  moving  off  regularly,  and  the  price  is  satisfactory.  No 
damage  this  month  from  wind  or  frost,  except  slight  damage 
to  strawberries  early  in  the  month. 

Madeka  (Berendol — Crops  in  the  surrounding  countrv  in 
good  condition.    No  damage  caused  by  drouth  or  winds. 

Mariposa  ( Mariposa)  -Crop  pro.spects  look  favorable.  Volun- 
teer and  summerfallow  look  well ;  winter-.sown  grain  has  been 
damaged  to  a  small  extent  in  low  situations.  Grain  is  still 
being  sown  wherever  the  ground  is  drv  enough  to  be  plowed. 
Nothing  can  he  said  as  yet  about  fruit  prospects. 

Mendocino  (nermitagci-We  arc  having  warm  days  and 
fogg.v  nights.    Grass  and  grain  are  growing  fast.  (L'kiah)- 
The  weather  has  been  vei-y  favorable  for  fruit  prospects;  it 
has  not  been  so  cold  as  to  check  the  growth  of  grain,  neither 
has  it  been  warm  enough  to  bring  forward  the  fruit  bloom  so 
as  to  endanger  it  by  posssible  late  frosts.    The  greater  part  of  ' 
the  month  has  been  favorable  for  plowing  and  sowing,  whi(^h  1 
are  about  completed. 

Mekcei)  (Los  Banosi  -Warm  weather  has  followed  all  rains  j 
so  far,  and  grass  is  quite  high.     Grain  looks  fine.    The  farm-  I 
ers  are  through  sowing  grain.    Alfalfa  looks  fine ;  the  winds  j 
have  not  damaged  the  crop  any.    (Volta)— Crop  conditions 
continue  favorable,  although  it  Is" now  apparent  that  on  some 
Holds  the  stand  of  grain  Is  not  good,  being  too  thin.  (Li\nng- 
stoii)- Crops  in  this  vicinity  are  looking  flne,  and  the  farmers  ' 


and  will  be  heavy  yield.  Fruit  trees  are  coining  into  bloom^ 
and  will  soon  all  be  out,  and  with  favorable  weather  for  the 
next  two  months  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  fruit.  (Elk 
Grovel-  Wheat  crop  fair:  good  prospects  of  fruit  crop.  Rivers 
high  by  snow  from  mountains.  So  much  rain  that  farmers 
cease  to  put  in  crops  -too  wet  to  plow.  (Traski— Since  last 
'  report  the  weather  has  been  warm.  No  frost,  and  very  favor- 
I  able  for  fruit  trees.  Spraying  in  general  progress;  pruning 
'  all  done.  Apritxjts  in  partial  blos.som.  Buds  on  pea<-h  and  pear 
swelling,  but  do  not  indicate  a  large  crop.  Alfalfa  growing 
rapidly,  with  promise  of  early  cutting.  A  large  acreage 
drowned  out.  Plowing  going  on  and  grain  and  potatoes  being 
planted.  (Union  House)— Crops  are  looking  fine  but  in  low 
places  a  little  thin.  A  large  acreage  of  barley  is  expected  to 
be  sown,  as  the  weather  is  favorable  for  barley  at  present. 
Weather  on  crops  for  last  few  weeks  could  not  be  improved 
upon.  (Orangevale)— The  orchardi.sts  in  this  section  are  all 
busy  plowing.  Almond  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  Apricots, 
peaches  and  prunes  are  coming  along  fast.  Prospects  for  a 
largo  crop  of  nuts  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  were  never  better. 
Grain  is  coming  up  in  a  manner  to  cheer  "ye  honest  granger." 
earlv  .sown  looking  especially  flne.    Weather  is  delightful. 

Sax  Bexito  iHoilisten-The  prospect  for  a  large  grain  and 
hay  crop  was  never  better.  The  fine  weather  in  February 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmer,  and  a  large  acreage 
has  been  seeded.  With  the  usual  spring  rains  an  abundant 
harvest  is  assured. 

Sax  Berxakkixo  (Chino)— February  has  given  ideal  crop 
conditions,  the  soil  being  moist  and  the  weather  warm  and 
fine.  The  rainfall  for  the  month  was  1.01  inches.  About 
1000  acres  of  beets  are  already  planted. 

San  Diec>o  (San  Diego)— February  has  proved  a  warm  and 
dry  month  in  this  .section,  with  quite  a  deficiency  in  rainfall. 
Fruits  and  crops  all  doing  well  so  far,  but  rain  would  be 
welcome  and  is  now  needed  in  some  places.  (Fall  Brook)- 
Uniform  seasonable  weather  for  February,  and  the  moderate 
i  rainfall  has  sufficed  to  keep  vegetation  in  thriving  c-ondition, 
I  no  high  drying  winds  or  other  drawbacks  having  occurred. 
All  crops  making  satisfactory  progress;  pasturage  especially 
good.  Apricot,  quince  and  other  trees  showing  bloom. 
Willows  and  such  early  trees  in  full  leaf.  Much  orchard 
planting  going  on,  principally  olives.  (Nuevo)- -Fruit  trees 
promise  an  abundant  yield.  Grain  is  making  a  prodigious 
growth.    No  frost  this  month. 

Sax  Joaqcix  (Lodii — Grain,  earlysown  on  high  land,  thrifty 
and  looking  well.  In  many  fields  are  low  .spots  drowned  out. 
On  adobe  soil  it  is  badly  damaged  by  too  much  water.  From 
present  appearances  the  crop  will  be  short  fully  one-half. 
Feed  is  good  and  all  stfK-k  doing  well.  Almonds  in  full  bloom. 
Apricots  and  peaches  beginning  to  blossom. 

Sax  Li  is  Oiiisro  (Arroyo  Grande)  -The  weather  through 
the  month  of  February  has  been  favorable  for  the  flnishing  of 
.seeding,  also  for  the  growth  of  grain.  Pasturage  is  looking 
well  and  the  dairying  business  is  better  than  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  prospects  for  good  crops  were  never 
better.  (Paso  Robles)--No  frost  to  speak  of  since  the  8th. 
The  days  have  been  warm  the  greater  portion  of  the  month. 
Grass  and  grain  are  growing  rapidly.  Almond  trees  are  in 
bloom  and  i>art  of  the  Oriental  plum  trees.  Fruit  buds  on 
other  species  of  fruit  are  swelling  rapidly.  Rainfall  for  the 
month  has  been  light.  Ground  is  somewhat  crusted  in  conse- 
quence, and  a  moderate  rain  is  much  needed.  (San  Luis 
Obispo)-  -The  month  of  February  was  very  favorable  to  vege- 
tation. Light  rains  were  well  distributed  and  plenty  of 
warm,  sunshiny  weather  prevailed.  Early  grain  is  looking 
finely  and  is  eighteen  inches  high  in  many  places.  There  has 
been  unusual  activity  in  the  line  of  plowing  and  seeding 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  month.  The  many  flne  showers 
have  enabled  farmers  to  sow  a  great  acreage  in  grain,  but 
there  is  still  some  not  sown.  All  the  gravelly  and  loamy  land 
has  been  plowed  and  sown  in  very  fair  order,  but  the  heavy 
adobe  has  been  very  bad  to  plow.  Farmers  have  not  sown 
grain  thick  enough  in  this  roughly  plowed  land,  so  unless  we 
have  verj'  favorable  weather,  we  may  not  expect  heavy  crops 
on  adobe  laud  excepting  thut  which  was  sown  very  early. 
Pasture  is  very  flne,  though  some  dairymen  have  overstocked 
their  land,   Our  fruit  prospects  are  very  good.    Very  little 
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land  bas  been  plowed  for  green  crops,  bottom  land  being  gen- 
erally too  wet.  Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  T9°  and 
33°.  (Santa  Mai-garita) — Farmers  are  still  plowing,  and  pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  large  yield  of  all  crops,  including  fruit  and 
vegetables.    Live-stock  is  doing  very  well. 

Santa  Barbara  (Carpenteria) — No  rain,  winds  or  frost; 
most  of  the  days  warm  and  bright.  Land  is  in  fine  condition 
to  cultivate.  Farmers  are  improving  the  time  to  all  appear- 
ances. (Los  Alamos)— Weather  very  favorable  throughout 
the  month  for  both  stock  and  cereals.  Feed  very  fine  and 
stock  doing  splendidly.  One  and  twenty-hundredths  of  rain 
for  the  month,  making  15.02  inches  for  the  season.  Crop  pros- 
pects very  flattering. 

Santa  Clara  (Evergreen)— The  month  of  February  has  been 
very  pleasant.  The  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  work.  The  crops  are  pretty  much  all  in  and  look- 
ing verv  well.  The  orchard  men  are  busy  plowing  and  culti- 
vating." (Milpitas)— Grain  crops  do  not  look  very  healthy  yet. 
(San  Jose)— Never  has  the  promise  of  grain,  grass  and  fruit 
crops  been  better  than  at  this  writing.  Rain  fell  on  six  days 
in  February ;  amount,  1.51  inches.  Aside  from  these  six  days, 
the  weather  has  been  unusually  warm  and  clear.  Fruit 
blossoms  and  flowers  are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand. 

Santa  Cruz  (Watsonville)— Rain  this  month,  8.32  inches. 
Most  crops  on  upland  drowned.  No  seeding  done  in  valley  as 
yet.  (Santa  Cruz)— The  weather  for  the  month  has  been  very 
fine,  giving  the  farmers  opportunity  to  work  out  of  doors ; 
hence  they  are  well  along  with  their  spring  work.  But  the 
ground  remains  very  wet  and  much  of  the  grain  sown  on  wet 
ground  is  stunted  and  yellow.  The  prospect  is  good  for  an 
abundant  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  this  year.  (Boulder 
Creek) — The  crops  are  so  far  in  good  condition  and  weather 
good. 

Solano  (Batavia) — The  weather  has  been  very  beneficial  for 
the  growing  crops,  but  is  most  too  mild  for  the  fruit  trees,  as 
they  will  bud  too  soon  and  are  liable  to  frosts.  Heavy  rains 
would  be  very  damaging  to  crops,  as  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
soaked  now.  (Tremont) — Weather  all  that  could  be  expected. 
Grain  crop  looking  fine.  Fruit  prospect  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  apricots,  which  look  short. 

Sonoma  (Petaluma) — The  grain  sown  before  the  rains  is 
looking  remarkably  well ;  that  sown  since  is  fast  coming  to 
the  front.  Some  land  yet  to  be  seeded  with  barley.  Feed  is 
excellent.  The  almond,  peach  and  apricot  are  in  full  bloom. 
If  no  damaging  frosts  come  there  will  be  an  abundant  crop. 
Other  fruit  prospects  good.  (Sebastopol) — Prospects  for  early 
ci-ops  very  favorable.  Fruit  buds  are  swelling  and  almonds 
well  in  blossom.  Grain  on  higher  lands  doing  well,  but  on 
lowlands  has  suffered  from  wet  weather.  The  rains  of  Janu- 
ary have  delayed  planting  to  some  extent.  Grasses  of  all 
kinds  ai-e  growing  luxuriantly,  the  mild  weather  of  the  pres- 
ent month  being  very  beneficial.  All  plants  are  doing  well. 
Farmers  are  disposing  considerably  of  last  year's  dried  fruits. 
(Sonoma) — The  latter  part  of  February  has  been  what  farmers 
would  term  fine  growing  weather.  The  da.vs  have  been 
warm,  sunshiny,  and  as  there  has  been  a  remarkable  absence 
so  far  of  the  usual  dry  north  winds,  the  soil  is  moist  on  top, 
and  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  are  having  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  hay  and  grain  fields  and  pasture  lands.  In  conse- 
quence, cattle  are  waxing  fat  in  the  field  and  the  outlook  for 
a  bountiful  harvest  of  cereals  in  Sonoma  valley  was  never 
brighter  at  this  season  of  the  year, 

Stanislaus  (Oakdale) — The  rains  have  so  thoi'oughly  satu- 
rated the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  plow  at  present,  but 
the  fair  weather  will  soon  admit  of  work  and  the  farmei's  are 
looking  forward  to  a  most  prosperous  season.  (Westle.v) — A 
No.  1  prospect  for  a  large  crop.  The  warm  weather  of  the 
past  month  put  new  life  into  all  the  growing  grain.  (Crows 
Landing)— Farmers  are  through  seeding,  and  grain  is  showing 
an  extraordinary  growth,  most  of  it  covering  the  ground. 
The  weather  of  this  month  has  been  very  favorable.  (Tur- 
lock) — The  crop  prospects  around  here  are  excellent.  Early 
rye  is  getting  too  far  along  for  this  time  of  the  year;  some  of 
it  is  heading  out  now ;  it  is  liable  to  be  caught  by  the  frost. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin,  from  Crows  Landing 
south  to  Los  Banos,  the  pi-ospects  were  never  better.  On  the 
hard  lands  east  of  Turlock  the  grain  is  drowned  out  in  the  low 
places. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff) — Better  weather  for  all  kinds  of  crops 
could  not  be  desired.  A  good  deal  of  plowing  and  seeding  has 
been  done  during  the  past  month.    All  orchards  promise  well. 

Tulare  (Goshen)  —  All  crops  are  making  fine  headway. 
Grain  is  almost  assured  now,  and  with  a  little  rain  in  Mai'ch 
will  make  a  full  crop.  The  outlook  was  never  better.  (Lime 
Kiln) — The  heavy  rains  have  somewhat  retarded  seeding  in 
this  section ;  that  which  is  in  is  looking  well,  and  if  the 
weather  is  favorable  from  now  on,  a  good  crop  is  assured. 
Feed  on  the  surrounding  hills  is  as  good  as  one  could  wish  for. 
We  have  had  no  frosts  this  month.  Orchard  plowing  is  be- 
ginning where  land  is  not  too  heavy  and  low.  Plenty  of  snow 
in  the  mountains,  which  ought  to  insure  enough  water  for  ir- 
rigation purposes,  unless  warm  rain  intervenes,  causing  snow 
to  melt  too  rapidly.  (Tulare) — Grain  prospect  was  never  bet- 
ter, also  that  for  fruit  of  all  kinds.  If  late  frosts  do  not  occur 
we  will  have  the  heaviest  crops  ever  gathered,  and  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  warm  season  and  the  abundance  of  rain  had  so  far. 
Everything  is  nearly  one  month  farther  advanced  than  usual. 
Plenty  of  grazing  for  stock. 

Ventitra  (Ventura) — A  very  large  acreage  is  in  barley  and 
wheat,  which  at  this  date  promises  well.  Orchai'dists  are  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  prospect  for  a 
fruit  crop  is  good,  many  maintaining  that  the  heavy  crop  of 
last  season,  together  with  the  lack  of  moistui'e  when  it  was 
maturing,  were  unfavorable  to  perfecting  fruit  buds.  This, 
of  course,  will  not  be  true  of  many  young  orchards  which  will 
fruit  this  season  for  the  first  time.  (Hueneme) — The  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  growing  crops,  while  we  had  a  little 
east  wind  which  has  dried  up  the  top  a  little,  but  think  if  we 
have  any  rain  shortly  everything  will  be  O.  K.  (Saticoy)— 
With  light  rains  early  this  month,  followed  by  warm  weather 
up  to  date,  grains  and  grasses  have  made  rapid  growth. 
Farmers  are  well  along  with  their  work  and  soils  for  summer 
crops  in  excellent  condition.  (Fremontville) — There  have  been 
but  three  light  frosts  and  vegetation  is  pushing  along  rapidly. 
Present  indications  promise  a  large  barley  crop.  Large  quan- 
tities of  trees  are  being  set  out  in  this  valley.  On  the  whole, 
the  agricultural  prospects  are,  at  present  writing  fairly  good. 
(Santa  Paula) — Nothing  unusual  to  report  as  to  crops.  No 
damaging  and  very  few  even  light  frosts  during  the  month. 
Most  of  planting  of  barley  completed  and  bean  land  mostly 
prepared  for  the  new  crop.  Land  in  great  need  of  rain. 
Several  periods  of  east  winds,  dry  and  hot,  having  the  effect 
of  drying  up  the  soil  and  rendering  more  rain  desirable. 
Oranges  ripening;  .shipping  will  begin  soon,  probably  as  early 
as  the  latter  part  of  March.  Lemons  showing  up  fine  ;  better 
quality  than  last  year. 

Yolo  (Winters) — Grass,  grain,  fi'uit  and  vegetables  are  all 
in  an  advanced  stage  for  this  time  of  year.  (Guinda)— Fruit 
outlook  splendid.    Almond  trees  full  blossom. 

Yuba  (Marysville) — The  rains  early  in  February  not  being 
needed  somewhat  retarded  farming  operations,  the  ground 
generally  being  full  of  water.  Grain  that  was  sown  earlier  in 
the  season  appears  to  be  doing  well,  and  generally  good  except 
in  low  places.  Almonds  and  apricots  are  in  bloom,  but  no 
frosts  to  hurt.  Fears  are,  however,  being  entertained  that, 
owing  to  excesssive  moisture,  certain  varieties  of  peaches  sub- 
ject to  curl  leaf  may  be  affected,  but  this  is  premature.  On 
the  whole  the  weather  has  been  favorable  for  good  crops,  but 
only  a  very  moderate  area  is  sown  and  summer-fallowing  for 
next  season  will  soon  be  in  order. 


THE  FIELD. 

The  Great  Wheat  Problem—No.  3. 


California  Growers  <live  Their  Experience  and  Beliefs. 

As  promised  in  last  week's  Rural,  we  continue 
the  publication  of  reports  from  wheat  "growers 
in  all  parts  of  California  concerning  their  experience 
of  the  cost  of  producing  v?heat  and  their  views  of  the 
wheat  situation  generally.  For  the  reports  we  are 
indebted  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

SOLANO  COUNTY. 

./.  B.  Hoyt,  Bird's  Landing. — With  a  yield  of 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  costs  me  $1.10 
per  100  in  sacks  on  ranch — thirty  bushels,  95J  cents. 
The  land  is  valued  at  $65  per  acre,  and  should  yield, 
in  order  to  make  wheat  growing  profitable  at  one 
cent  per  pound,  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre.  A  por- 
tion of  Dixon,  Rio  Vista  and  Montzuma  townships 
now  yield  this  amount.  I  have  fed  rolled  wheat  to 
horses  and  mules — three  sacks  barley  to  two  of  wheat; 
to  milch  cows,  half  shorts  and  half  wheat,  and  find  it 
is  excellent.  At  present  prices  I  think  it  would  be 
more  profitable  for  growers  to  feed  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  wheat  to  cattle  and  swine  if  the  prices 
do  not  decline. 

I  have  just  dressed  thirteen  pigs  that  were  fed  on 
rolled  wheat.  They  were  a  cross  between  pure 
Berkshire  and  Poland-China.  Their  age  varied  from 
eight  to  twelve  months  old.  The  last  three  months 
they  were  fed  entirely  on  wheat,  the  thirteen  eating 
ten  sacks  of  rolled  wheat  in  eight  days.  The  eight- 
months-old  dressed  225  to  24()  pounds;  the  twelve- 
months-old dressed  340  to  380  pounds. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  fed  wheat,  and  is  the 
greatest  gain  in  weight  ever  had  on  this  ranch.  I 
am  slopping  milch  cows  with  wheat  and  shorts  and 
they  are  doing  finely. 

Our  soil  is  adobe  loam,  not  of  the  black  character. 
It  costs  me  $1.35  per  ton  to  deliver  wheat  at  Port 
Costa  from  the  ranch.  The  last  two  seasons  we 
have  averaged  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight 
bushels  per  acre — some  as  high  as  fifty  bushels. 
Twenty-five  bushels  would  be  a  short  crop  in  the 
Montzuma  hills. 

E.  ('.  Lhizii'r,  Rid  Vixtii. — Have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed  for  animals, 
and  find  it  excellent  to  fatten  swine.  When  used 
alone  for  work  horses  it  is  heating,  but  is  a  good 
strong  feed  when  mixed  with  barley.  In  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  more  profitable  for  growers  to  feed  a 
large  proportion  of  their  wheat  to  stock,  and  market 
cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened,  providing  large 
abattoirs  are  established  in  the  State  to  insui'e  a 
good  market. 

Land  should  yield  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  to 
make  wheat  growing  profitable  at  one  cent  per 
pound  in  this  county.  A  portion  of  the  Montzuma 
hills  now  produces  that  amount. 

At  a  yield  of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  the  cost 
per  bushel,  including  interest  on  value  of  land,  is 
forty-five  cents. 

MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 

Jiiliii  Mcir/iinnei/,  Porno. — It  costs  me  to  raise  10 
bushels  wheat  per  acre  85  cents  per  bushel;  15 
bushels,  65  cents;  20  bushels,  55  cents;  and  25  bushels, 
51  cents,  the  present  value  of  land  being  from  $30  to 
$70  per  acre. 

Witli  a  yield  of  thirty  bushels  per  aci-e,  wheat  could 
be  raised  profitably  in  this  county  at  one  cent  per 
pound.  I  should  estimate  that  one-fourth  of  the 
wheat  land  now  yields  the  above  amount. 

Wheat  fed  in  sheaf  or  in  stack  is  excellent  for 
swine,  but  not  for  horses  or  cattle.  1  would  suggest 
government  ownership  of  railroads  run  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people;  also  free  coinage  of  silver.  Stop 
tariff  tinkering  and  the  Government  to  loan  money 
to  the  producers  at  whatever  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  in  the  country  is.  It  is  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  in  between  the  skinned  and  the  skinner. 
The  Government  and  the  people  want  to  come  to- 
gether and  do  for  the  whole,  not  Wall  street  alone. 

H.  (J.  Waugh,  Ttilmogr.  —  Taking  twenty  bushels 
per  acre  (any  less  will  not  pay  here  with  land  valued 
at  $50  per  acre),  wheat  costs  me,  per  bushel,  in  tlie 
sack,  including  interest  upon  value  of  land  at  seven 
per  cent,  very  near  50  cents. 

Probably  one-half  of  the  wheat  land  in  this  county 
now  produces  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  which  would 
be  necessary  to  make  wheat  growing  profitable  at 
one  cent  per  pound.  Land  that  will  produce  thirty 
bushels  per  acre  cannot  be  purchased  foi-  less 
than  $100. 

With  hogs  at  four  cents  pej-  pound,  it  would  be 
better  to  let  them  harvest  the  wheat.  If  the  hogs 
are  well  grown  to  start  with,  there  is  more  money 
in  it. 

Our  greatest  drawback,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to 
the  railroad  company.  For  instance,  we  have  to 
pay  $3.25  per  ton,  or  $32.50  per  carload,  on  wheat  to 
Petaluma — our  best  market.  We  have  reasons 
to  believe  that  they  bring  hay  and  other  products 
from  Petaluma  and  San  Francisco  for  $17  or  $18  per 
carload. 

J.  Scott  Ryder,  Potter  Valley. — I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  pays  to  feed  wheat  to  work  animals,  and 


cracked  wheat  to  milch  cows.  It  is  profitable  to 
IVed  wheat  to  .swine  and  cattle  when  they  can  be 
sold  for  four  and  one-luilf  or  five  cents.  Farmers  in 
this  county  have  raised  wheat,  hogs  and  cattle  at  a 
loss  this  year,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it 
does  not  pay  the  farmer  to  market  his  wheat  at  one 
cent  per  pound. 

With  wheat  at  81c.  to  $1.07,  hogs  at  H-ic.  and  cat- 
tle at  4(J.,  it  will  not  pay  growers  to  feed  a  large 
proportion  of  their  wlieat  to  cattle  and  swine.  I 
have  had  experience  in  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed  for 
animals,  and  see  no  i-eason  why  it  should  not  be  used 
alone  or  mixed  with  other  grains,  with  good  results. 

Wheat  costs  me  per  bushel  in  the  sack,  including 
interest,  etc.,  as  follows: 

lu  bushels  per  acre,  $1.04  per  bu.  I  a,5  bushels  per  acre,  $  .47  per  bu. 
15  .73   "     "        .SO      •■         "  .41    "  " 

80      "         "       "        ..57    "     "  I 

The  present  value  of  land  upon  which  wheat  is  pro- 
duced at  above  cost  is  $50  per  acre.  About  one- 
tenth  of  the  wheat  land  in  this  county  now  yields 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  necessary  to 
make  the  growing  of  wheat  profitable  at  one  cent 
per  pound. 

Joliri  Ciairford,  Lnrgo. — Wheat  costs  me  forty- 
three  cents  per  bushel,  which  includes  seven  per  cent 
interest  on  value  of  land,  etc.  Land  upon  which 
wheat  can  be  produced  at  above  cost  is  valued  at  $.30 
per  acre,  and  should  yield  thirty  bushels  to  make 
wheat-growing  fairly  profitable  in  this  county  at  one 
cent  per  pound.  I  should  judge  that  one-fifth  now 
produces  the  above  amount. 

I  have  had  experience  in  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed 
for  animals  and  find  it  lirst-class,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  profitable  for  growers  to  feed  a  large 
proportion,  as  we  have  not  the  market  for  our  stock. 

Tlionuix  li.  Hcnli'y,  ('ovflo. — This  locality  is  sixty 
miles  from  a  railroad,  conse<iuently  no  grain  is  sent 
to  the  city  market.  There  is  a  local  flouring  mill, 
which  manufactures  all  the  flour  consumed  here. 

Fifteen  bushels  per  acre  would  make  wheat-grow- 
ing in  this  county  fairly  profitable,  while  the  average 
yield  is  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

My  experience  proves  that  wheat  makes  good  feed 
for  horses,  hogs  and  poultry. 

SONO.MA  COUNTY. 

A',  ir.  Ihdix.  Santo  Rosa. — Wheat  costs  me,  per 
bushel,  in  the  sack,  including  seven  per  cent  interest 
upon  value  of  land,  as  follows: 

lU  bushels  per  acre,  *  .fi.'i  per  bu.  |  ia  bushels  per  acre,  $  .57  per  bu. 
15      •■  '■  .63      "  :%      ••  "  ,55 

'iO      "  "  .80  I 

The  present  price  of  land  will  average  $70  per 
acre;  and  in  order  to  make  wheat  growing  fairly 
profitable  at  once  cent  per  pound,  the  land  should 
produce  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  bushels  per 
acre,  but  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  land  in 
this  county  now  yields  this  amount. 

I  have  had  successful  experience  in  the  use  of 
wheat  as  feed  for  animals,  and  there  are  many  good 
reasons  why  it  should  be  so  used.  Without  any 
doubt,  at  present  prices,  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able for  growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their 
wheat  and  market  cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened. 

in  order  to  insure  the  grcjwer  warranted  returns, 
less  wheat  must  be  produced  and  more  fed,  the  best 
only  to  be  used  for  milling,  as  much  inferior  wheat  is 
mixed  with  Hour.  Let  farmers  everywhere  go  more 
into  mixed  farming.  Feed  more  live-stock  and 
poultry.  Let  them  consume  more  of  their  own  prod- 
ucts and  less  of  foreign  and  domestic  canned  goods. 
The  live-stock  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  mar- 
keted in  preserved  form  in  almost  every  country  on 
earth.  Our  skill  in  preparing,  as  well  as  producing, 
ought  to  put  us  at  the  head  of  all  the  countries  as 
sellers;  therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  as  buyers. 
American  agriculture  will  have  to  be  more  profitable 
or  all  its  votaries  will  perish. 

Rolif'vt  C^nini',  Sania  Rosa. — I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  feeding  wheat  to  swine,  and  find  it  is  more 
profitable  to  sell  wheat  at  one  cent  per  pound  than 
to  feed  it  to  swine,  unless  live  or  six  cents  per  pound 
can  be  realized  from  the  sale  thereof.  The  most 
profitable  feeding  of  wheat  in  this  county  is  to  poul- 
try, which  will  give  good  returns.' 

Wheat  costs  me  per  bushel  in  the  sack,  including 
seven  per  cent  interest  on  value  of  land  upon  which 
raised,  etc.,  as  follows: 

10  bushels  per  aci'e,  $  .'.lO  ppi'  bu.  I  S.'j  IhisIicIs  per  acre,  $  .66  per  bu. 
15       ' .78    "     •'        .30       "  •■       "        .60  • 

•M  '        .7'.'    "     '■  I 

H''roni  $30  to  $75  per  acre  is  the  present  value  of 
land  upon  which  wheat  is  jjroduced  at  cost  named 
above. 

Land  in  this  county  should  yi(>ld  sixty  bushels  per 
acire  to  make  wheat-gi'owing  profitable  at  one  cent 
per  pound,  but  only  a  small  proportion  now  yields 
this  amount. 

NAPA  (!OUNTV. 

./.  /'.  L.  Ilai-din,  I'opi'  Vaiii'fi. — My  average  yield 
per  acre  is  twenty-five  bushels,  which  costs  me,  in- 
cluding interest,  etc.,  about  forty-eight  cents  per 
bushel,  upon  land  the  present  value  of  which  is  $50 
per  acre. 

Land  in  this  county  should  produce  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre,  to  make  wheat-growing  fairly 
profitable,  and  I  believe  the  whole  county  of  Napa 
now  yields  this  amount. 

I  have  had  experience  in  feeding  wheat  to  swine, 
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whk-h  slioukl  bring  very  close  to  five  cents  per  pound 
to  make  it  profitable  with  wheat  at  one  cent  per 
pound.  At  present  prices  I  do  not  think  it  would 
pay  growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their 
wheat  and  market  cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened,  as 
stock  is  cheap  in  proportion  to  grain. 

I  believe  I  am  now  feeding  hogs  at  a  loss,  unless 
price  advances.  What  wheat  1  disposed  of  at  home 
came  out  a  little  ahead,  but  1  lost  on  that  shipped. 

From  observation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  urosperous  farmers  at  ])resent  are 
those  on  small  places  of  from  (iO  to  200  acres,  accord- 
ing to  fertility.  Th(>  large  farms  require  much  hired 
help,  there  always  being  more  or  less  loose  ends  and 
incompetent  men,  which  means  needless  waste,  wear 
and  tear. 

I  believe  a  live  man  on  a  place  where  he  can  do 
nearly  all  the  work  himself  and  raise  a  variety  of 
products,  stock  and  poultry,  can  make  money  at 
present  prices,  especially  if  he  produces  what  he  can 
find  a  home  market  for. '  On  the  other  hand,  1  be- 
lieve the  large  farms  that  are  not  close  to  market 
are  sure  to  become  bankrupt,  unle.ss  prices  go  to 
something  like  $1.25  per  cwt. 

J.  li.  Jnhiixoii.  Mi,ni!c>ll,,.—\{  tVie  yield  of  wheat  is 
t  wenty-tive  bushels  per  acre,  it  costs  me  fifty-five 
cents  per  bushel  at  Port  Costa.  The  present  price 
of  land  upon  vvhii  h  wheat  is  produced  at  above  cost 
is  $50  per  acre.  From  this  part  of  the  lounty  land 
should  yield  thirty  bushels  per  acre  to  make  wheat 
growing  profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound.  A  very 
small  proportion  now  yields  this  amount,  as  it  is 
mostly  all  winter  sown. 

I  have  fed  wheat  to  hogs  with  satisfactory  results. 
I  weighed  wheat  fed,  and  when  hogs  were  sold  found 
my  wheat  brought  one  and  one-ijuarter  cents  per 
pound.  Have  had  no  experience  with  cattle.  Feed- 
ing wheat  to  hogs  this  season  has  been  profitable, 
but  in  all  probability  it  will  be  overdone  another 
season. 

The  wheat-grower  must  have  relief  or  he  caunot 
hold  out  with  such  odds  against  him.  There  must  be 
a  cheapening  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  that 
means  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  hired  help.  We 
must  also  have  cheaper  transportation,  also  more 
economy  practiced  in  the  management  of  the  gov- 
ernment, both  nation,  State  and  county,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  burden  of  taxation.  We  must  be  fully 
protected  from  combines,  trusts  and  rings  which  ai-e 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  farmer  pay 
whatever  price  they  may  ask.  Money  must  be  had 
at  cheaper  rates  of  interest;  and,  last  of  all,  the  Cali- 
fornia farmers  must  practice  more  economy  than 
they  have  done.  ai:d  look  closer  after  the  small  de- 
tails of  the  farm. 

('/',  /«-  CniithnKil.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

Grafting-Over  Fruit  Trees. 

Probably  no  single  subject  is  more  timely  or  likely 
t(»  meet  the  interest  of  our  fruit  growing  readers 
than  a  discussion  of  grafting-over  bearing  trees  to 
sorts  thought  to  lie  more  profitable  or  desirable  for 
other  reasons.  Recently  we  gave  the  declaration  of 
a  Sonoma  county  orchardist  on  the  feasibility  of 
grafting-over  Bartlett  pears  to  apples.  Several  of 
our  readers  gave  contrary  exi)erience.  The  Sonoma 
man  replies  to  them  through  the  Trlhimr  of  last  week, 
and  gives  besides  some  very  interesting  suggestions 
on  grafting  methods  which  we  l)elieve,  all  will  be 
glad  to  read.  We  therefore  reproduce  his  letter 
and  invite  further  comments  on  the  points  advanced. 

Ajijilrx  nil  ]\or  Stoih-. — Those  who  have  found  the 
Bartlett  pear  unsatisfactory,  as  it  has  prov(>d  in  the 
past  year  when  sold  in  a  green  state,  would  gladly 
change  to  apples,  which  have  commanded  better 
prices.  If  we  can  graft  our  Bartletts  to  apples  it 
will  be  a  great  gain.  The  little  done  in  that  line  in 
this  locality  is  not  conclusive,  but  it  is  encoui-aging 
and  justifies  further  trial. 

Several  articles  in  ditlerent  horticultural  journals 
lately  speak  of  partial  failures  in  grafting  the  apple 
to  the  pear,  but  it  is  likely  the  grafters  made  the 
nistake  the  writer  did  years  ago.  viz:  They  put 
their  scions  in  too  large  stocks,  frequently  cutting  of!' 
limbs  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  Such  scions 
will  grow  in  large  stocks  as  well  as  small,  but  it 
takes  the  large  stock  so  long  to  grow  over  that  it  is 
sure  to  got  blown  out.  If  grafters  would  confine 
their  operations  to  limbs  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter  there 
would  l>e  far  less  danger  of  their  blowing  out,  and 
they  would  grow  over  the  stump  l)y  th(!  second  year 

frequently  the  first. 

As  to  the  union  of  the  graft  with  the  stock  we 
have  been  unable  to  see  anything  wrong  in  hundreds 
of  the  examinations,  but  no  doubt  there  ar(>  occa- 
sional defective  unions.  We  shall  find  out  as  we  go 
along  which  kinds  grow  together  best,  as  well  as 
many  other  things  yet  unknown.  The  writer  does 
not  assert  that  it  is  a  complete  success,  but  be  will 
not  admit  that  it  is  a  failure  until  further  trial 
proves  it.  We  would  like  all  fruit  growers  to  ex- 
periment in  this  matter  and  publish  their  results. 

Bow  to  Oiu/t.— Each  grafter  has  some  peculiar 


methods  of  his  own  and  can  do  the  best  work  by  fol-  | 
lowing  them,  but  there  are  beginners  to  whom  a 
timely  hint  will  be  of  service. 

In  this  locality  begin  early,  say  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary. In  grafting  trees  eight  years  old  or  younger  1 
cut  ofl' all  the  limbs,  putting  grafts  in  about  six  of 
the  best.  If  older  trees  take  half  oH'  or  less,  and  the 
remainder  the  following  spring.  For  very  old  trees 
do  the  work  in  from  three  to  five  years.  A  man  who 
has  a  liking  for  the  work  will  soon  learn  what  limbs 
to  graft. 

Never  do  the  work  in  a  hurry,  neither  task  j'our- 
self,  else  a  bad  piece  of  work  wHl  be  made  of  it.  Wait 
till  the  trees  dry  ofi'  before  you  commence,  and  if  the 
wind  blows  up  cold  and  chilly,  quit  and  do  something 
else.    Finish  a  tree  before  you  leave  it. 

Grnfiiiiii  Wiir. — Learn  to  make  your  own  grafting 
wax.    The  writer  uses  the  following  recipe: 

Take  four  j-ounds  rosin,  one  ix)uud  beeswax,  one-half  pint 
raw  liuseeii  oil;  melt  together  in  an  iron  pot  and.  .stir  well. 
When  melted  pour  into  a  vessel  of  eold  water,  and  work  well 
with  the  hands. 

If  the  wax  is  found  to  be  too  hard  inelt  again,  add- 
ing a  little  more  oil;  if  too  soft,  a  little  more  bees- 
wax. Tli-^re  is  a  great  difi'ereiice  in  the  quality  of 
rosin  and  beeswax,  and  you  cannot  always  get  a  good 
wax  by  following  this  or  any  other  formula  strictly; 
hence  you  must  keep  trying  until  you  get  it  right, 
even  if  it  takes  half  a  dozen  meltings. 

In  waxing  your  grafts  use  a  brush,  or  a  paddle  if 
you  prefer,  but  that  requires  a  lamp  of  .some  kind. 
The  writer  prefei-s  to  put  it  on  with  the  lingers.  A 
neater  job,  with  less  wax  and  in  less  time,  can  be 
done  in  this  way.  A  glue  kettle  is  a  gootl  thing;  in 
which  to  keep  your  wax  melted. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  work  about  half  a  pound  of 
Spanish  whiting  into  every  five  pounds  of  wax  after 
you  have  it  melted  and  worked,  as  it  prevents  stick- 
ing, and  the  hot  sun  is  not  so  apt  to  soften  it,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  lump  of  tallow  in  your  kit  to 
grease  your  hands  occasionally. 

Otliri-  lliiitx. — As  the  scions  are  growing  watch 
them  closely  all  the  season,  taking  off  all  sprouts  and 
limbs  not  wanted  as  they  appear.  Freijuently  they 
will  need  pinching  bac  k  and  shortening,  aiul  if  you  do 
that  often  and  well  they  will  not  need  much  cutting 
back  the  following  winter.  In  fact,  summer  ])inch- 
ing  and  sprout  pruning  almost  does  away  with  win- 
ter pruning,  and  throws  the  growth  of  your  trees 
where  you  want  it.  This  has  been  the  writer's  ac- 
tual experience.  Thei-e  is  no  guesswork  about  it. 
We  venture  to  say  that  if  any  careful  man  will  give 
the  plan  a  thorough  trial  he  will  come  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

There  is  much  in  having  good,  safe  step-ladders, 
good  saws  and  other  tools,  and  keeping  them  sharp 
and  clean.  The  thoughtful  man  will  always  provide 
good  tools  and  appliances  and  take  good  care  of 
them. 

In  cutting  scions  take  well-ripened  wood  of  the 
last  year  s  growth  and  cut  not  more  than  two  or 
three  from  the  lower  end  of  any  one  twig.  We  have 
always  had  the  best  success  with  scions  one-half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  though  frequently  using  them 
larger.  Instead  of  splitting,  the  writer  uses  a  small 
rip  saw  and  kept  in  fine  order. 

The  walnut  can  be  grafted  as  easily  and  surely  as 
any  other  tree.  Take  the  little  fruit  spurs,  about 
two  or  three  inches  long,  for  scions  and  don  t  cut  ofi 
the  terminal  bud;  if  you  do  they  will  not  grow. 

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Winter  Squashes. 


To  THE  KniToR:  —  In  my  judgment,  the  genuine  | 
Hubbard  squash,  as  it  was  first  introtluced  by  Jas.  J.  | 
H.  Gregory,  seedsman,  of  Marblehead.   Mass.,  was  j 
much  superior  to  any  grown  for  table  use.    In  fact, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  as  good  a  one 
originated  since.    It  has,  however,  like  many  other 
vegetables,  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
very  difticult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  to  find  it  now 
in  its  original  purity.     I  have  never  been  successful 
in  raising  it  here  profitably  for  the  following  reasons: 
It  is  exceedingly  tender  when  young — in  fact,  when 
it  is  over  half  grown,  so  much  so  that  the  black 
squash  bugs  swarm  on  them  and  destroy  a  great 
many.    Those   that   escape  the   ravages  of  these 
destVuctive  bugs  are  very   badly  injured  by  sun 
burn  early  in  September,  when  the  vines  commence 
to  die,  exposing  the  squashes  to  the  sun  when  the 
temperature  is  often  as  high  as  100"  in  the  shade. 

In  the  summer  of  1891  1  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
"  Hubbard  "  with  the  "  Sibley,"  and  have  originated 
one  with  an  extremely  hard,  flinty  shell  when  fully 
matured,  and  so  hard  when  young  that  the  bugs  do 
not  destroy  a  single  one,  and  I  have  never  seen  any 
damaged  by  sunburn.  When  stored  in  the  barn  the 
ravenous  rats  try  to  destroy  them,  but  find  they 
have  liinil  cases  to  deal  with. 

They  are  much  larger  than  the  Sibley,  often  weigh 
ing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  and  while  1  do 
not  claim  that  they  are  all  as  good  as  the  original 
Hubbard,  I  du  claim  that  some  of  them  are,  and  that 
they  are  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  squash  family. 


and  especially  for  fu'rhvn>s  lo  raise  who  live  in  the 
hot  interior  counties  of  this  State,  as  they  are  nui 
only  a  fine  table  squash,  but  are  most  excellent  for 
stock  of  all  kinds,  as  they  are  certainly  much  more 
nutritious  than  the  larger  variety  and  are  exceed- 
ingly prolific. 

Another  thing  in  their  favor  is  their  long  keeping 
qualities.  I  picked  my  squashes  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber and  put  two  of  them  on  the  gravel  in  my  back 
yard,  entirely  exposed  to  the  weather.  I'p  to 
February  1st  over  forty-five  inches  of  rain  had  fallen 
on  them  and  the  mercury  was  down  twice  in  Januai-y 
to  28'^  above  zero  and  many  times  to  H2".  Ice  formed 
in  my  barrels  several  times  as  thick  as  common 
window  glass.  Notwithstanding  all  this  exposure.  1 
found  these  squashes  to  be  perfectly  sound  up  to  Feb 
ruary  1st.  I  cut  both  of  them  to-day,  Feb.  22d,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  spot  on  each  about  as 
large  as  a  nickel  (evidently  being  a  bruise  made  by  a 
small  stone  as  my  little  boy  rolled  them  over  occa- 
sionally), they  were  as  sound  as  when  put  there.  I 
am  now  selling  .squashes  in  towni,  also  to  a  peddler, 
who,  strange  to  .say,  finds  good  .sale  for  them  in  Lake 
county.  1  sell  these  squashes,  after  selecting  the 
choicest  ones  for  table  use,  at  five  dollars  a  ton  in 
the  field,  and  always  keep  plenty  of  them  to  feed 
my  cow  and  hor.se.  and  ilon'l  take  out  the  seeds. 
Many  persons  say  "  the  seeds  must  always  be  taken 
out,  as  they  will  soon  dry  a  cow  up.  '  I  beg  leave  to 
differ.  I  have  learned  by  close  observation  that 
because  people  ■-"»,//  so  (in  relation  to  any  matter) 
don't  iiiiil.-i-  it  so,  and  that  I  have  to  uiilfiiin  many 
things  I  was  taught  in  my  younger  days.  I  notice 
that  my  cow  and  horse  thoroughly  digest  the  squash 
seeds  and  there  certainly  is  a  good  amount  of  nutri- 
ment in  them  as  well  as  in  the  pulp,  and  my  cow  gives 
as  inuch  milk  or  more  than  she  did  when  1  was 
foolish  enough  to  scrape  thetn  out.  1  do  not  claim 
that  the  type  of  my  squash  is  entirely  fixed.  It 
probably  never  will  be.  Neither  do  I  claim  that  it 
will  not  "sport  "  tt)  a  greater  or  less  degree;  most, 
if  not  all.  varieties  will.  I  take  pains,  however,  to 
save  seed  from  the  best  specimens,  in  order,  if  pos 
sible.  to  improve  them.  In  view  of  the  foregoing, 
and  for  want  of  a  bet  ter  name,  I  have  concluded  to 
name  this  '<(|uash  Adams'  Hybrid. 

I'OI.K  BEANS. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  bush  beans  here 
without  irrigation,  and  then  they  do  not  generally 
produce  enough  to  satisfy  me.  Accordingly.  1  sent 
Fast  last  season  for  several  varieti<'s  of  pole  beans, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  find  one  that  would  give  uie' 
entire  satisfaction.  One  of  these.  "Old  Homestead." 
filled  the  bill.  They  are  enormously  producti\e.  the 
pods,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  hanging  in 
great  clusters  from  top  to  t)ottom  of  the  pole.  It  i> 
entirely  stringless  when  young,  and  nearly  so  when 
the  l)eans  are  almost  matured.  At  this  stage,  when 
the  pods  are  broken  in  short  pieces,  a  few  strings 
have  to  be  taken  out:  by  l  Ooking  a  little  longer  than 
usual  the  pods  are  very  tender  and  melting.  They 
begin  to  blossom  soon  after  the  vine  commences  to 
run,  and  continue  blooming  and  bearing  a  long  time 
if  irrigated  and  otherwise  w(>ll  cared  for.  f  always 
keep  the  beans  closely  picked.  Rv  so  doing  they 
will  ct)ntinue  in  beaning  much  longer.  The  foliage  i-~ 
exceptionally  stout  and  healthy,  and  the  vines  take 
to  the  poles  very  readily.  I  do  nol  recommend  them 
as  a  shell  bean,  as  there  are  so  many  othei-  kiml- 
which  are  superioi-. 

I  learned  last  season,  by  experimenting,  that  busli 
or  pole  beans  would  transplant  better  than  cabbage 
As  my  ground  was  too  cold  and  wet  to  plow  any 
time  in  April,  )  planted  early  iu  the  month  thirt\ 
hills  of  my  pole  t>eans  in  tine  creek  sand.  puttiiiL' 
four  beans  in  a  hill,  eyes  down.  This  sand  was  in  ;i 
large  shallow  box  in  order  to  keep  the  industrious 
gopher  fi  om  spoiling  my  original  experiment.  1  ke]>t 
the  box  c-overed  at  night,  as  well  as  during  rain 
storms  They  soon  came  up  nicely,  and  oii.May.jth 
1  transplanted  them.  They  were  then  over  six 
inch(>s  high,  1  watered  them  only  once — on  the  evefi 
ing  they  were  set  out.  They  never  showed  the  least 
sign  of  wilting,  but  commenced  in  a  few  days  to 
grow  vigorously,  and  on  .July  10th  I  picked  niy  first 
mess.  This  season  1  shall  plant  eight  or  ten  liills  in 
the  manner  before  stated  on  April  1st.  and  make  at 
least  two  more  plantings  later — two  or  three  weeks 
apart  in  the  open  ground.  I>y  so  doing  I  will  have 
string  beans  until  frost.  1  shall  also  plant  about 
twenty-five  hills  of  Burpee's  l)ush  lima  beans,  and 
transplant  them  when  the  weathei-  gets  warm. 
Many  of  my  friends  have  foUl  me  that  they  never 
have  any  success  with  the  lima  bean,  bush  or  pole; 
that  most  of  them  rot.  By  planting  tlieni  in  saiul, 
eyes  down,  and  giving  them  a  little  pi-olection,  they 
can  be  easily  transplanted  when  the  proper  time 
arrives,  and  they  will  prove  a  success.  Of  course 
this  manner  of  planting  anil  transplanting  beans 
would  only  be  advisable  on  a  small  scale,  in  order  to 
get  exlni  early  ones  for  family  use.  Fight  or  ten 
hills  of  the  "Old  Homestead"  bean  will  su|)ply  :i 
large  family  for  some  weeks, 

WINTEH  HINE.^PHLE  MlSK.MEI.oN. 

I  am  still  raising  this  valuable  melon  and  sellini.' 
the  seed  to  ^several  prominent  Kastern  set  ilsnien. 
alth0U^i  the  ifi«10n  does  not  seem  to  flourish  outside 
of  the  Southern  States.    There  is  always  some  de- 
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inand  for  them  here  in  the  winter  months,  especiiilly 
at  Christmas  and  New  Years.  I  have  never  raised 
unythinK  that  will  fatten  a  hog  as  fast  as  this  variety 
of  melon,  and  they  make  most  excellent  feed  for  hens. 
They  will  keep  outdoors,  unprotected,  nearly  as  long 
as  liiy  hybrid  squash.  They  are  easily  raised  and 
harvested,  and  a  vast  amount  can  be  raised  on  one 
acre.  Ir.\  W.  Adams. 

Hay  State  Garden,  Calistoga,  Cal.,  Feb.  22,  1895. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Private  Versus  Public  Tests  for  Yield  of 
Butter. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  see  that  Mr.  K.  Steele,  in  his 
paper  (Kurai,  Press,  Jan.  5,  1895)  read  before  the 
)-ecent  Dairymen's  Convention  in  San  Francisco, 
with  commendable  enthusiasm  quotes  instances  of 
some  extraordinary  annual  yields  of  butter  from  cer- 
tain cows,  which  he  names.  Amongst  them  the  Jer- 
sey cow  Signal's  Lily  Flagg  is  mentioned  as  having 
the  second  lai'gest  of  these  to  her  credit,  viz.:  1047 
pounds  of  butter,  on  a  ration  of  thirty  pounds  of 
grain  a  day.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  this  cow  was 
among  the  fifty  Jerseys  that  were,  at  much  pains 
and  cost,  selected  for  being  kept  at  Jackson  Park, 
four  months  before  the  commencement  of  the  daii'y 
tests  at  the  World's  Fair,  from  which  fifty  cows  the 
refiuisite  number  of  twenty-five  might  be  selected 
and  trained  for  the  coming  contest. 

dnfortunalely  for  the  reliability  of  those  immense 
yields  of  butter,  which  have  occasionally  surprised 
the  whole  woi-id  of  dairymen — at  least  those  of  them 
who  were  willing  to  believe  such  reports — the  above- 
named  "  (jjueen "  of  the  Jerseys,  and  also  the 
"ex-yueen,"  Kui-otissima,  were  both  left  out  in  the 
cold,  in  fact  rejected,  as  unfit  candidates  for  compe- 
tition amongst  the  twenty-five  cows  finally  selected 
for  the  gi-eat  pn/i/ir  test.->.  The  consec|uence  was 
that  both  the  above-named  champions  of  the  private 
test  records  were  publicly  placed  on  a  lower  plane, 
in  the  scale  of  dairy  pr-oducts,  than  the  lowest  of  the 
twenty-five  Jersey  cows,  that  cow  being  Annice 
Magnet,  in  the  ninety-day  butter  test,  during  which 
time  her  producti  was  2()()4  )if)unds  of  milk,  yielding 
1 19  pounds  of  credited  butter-,  being  an  average  of 
1.32  pound  a  day.  With  better  records  in  the 
second  test  were  twenty-one  out  of  the  t-wenty-five 


Guernseys,  and  eighteen  out  of  a  total  of  twenty- 
four  Shorthorn  cows. 

In  connection  with  this  it  will  be  as  well  to  give 
also  the  yields  of  the  two  best  Jerseys  in  the  same 
test,  viz..  Brown  Bessie,  with  her  product  of  216.66 
pounds  of  butter,  an  average  of  2.40  pounds  a  day, 
and  16.80  pounds  a  week,  her  greatest  yield  for  any 
one  day  being  3.48  pounds  of  butter.  The  next  best 
cow  was  Merry  Maiden,  with  200.54  pounds  in  ninety 
days,  a  daily  average  of  2.27  pounds,  and  15.90 
pounds  a  week.  Now,  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
know  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Jerseys 
were  selected  for  the  above-named  test,  that  no 
stone  was  left  unturned,  by  those  interested  in  the 
breed,  to  get  together  the  best  cows  that  could  be 
had  for  the  purpose.  I  say  this  for  their  credit,  and 
had  those  who  were  working  in  the  intei'ests  of  the 
other  two  breeds  gone  to  the  same  expense  and 
trouble  in  selecting  their  cows,  they  would  have 
made  better  records  than  they  did  for  the  credit  of 
the  respective  breeds. 

The  great  butter  records,  such  as  Mr.  Steele  re- 
fers to,  even  if  they  were  true,  which  few  people  be- 
lieve them  to  be,  are  not  what  the  dairyman  wants 
in  practice;  therefore  the  publication  of  such  is  of  no 
public  benefit,  compared  with  facts  that  may  be 
proved  through  the  aid  of  experiments  carried  on  in 
a  common-sense,  practical  manner,  such  as  can  be 
put  to  daily  use  by  the  dairyman  who  is  endeavoring 
to  improve  his  herd  of  cows,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  methods  of  feeding  and  general  management  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  greater  economy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  butter.  This  ought  to  be  the 
aim  of  every  dairyman  and  is  what  we  must  depend 
on  to  make  the  business  profitable,  rather  than  the 
looking  forward  to  the  higher  prices  which  may  not 
come,  except  through  the  production  of  an  article 
which  will  command  the  top  of  the  market — some- 
thing that  will  be  .sought  after.  As  to  the  phe- 
nomenal yields  of  the  "Jersey  Queens,"  they  may  be 
all  right.  I  am  not  disputing  them,  but  merely 
refer  to  facts  as  produced  under  public  supervision. 
We  all  know  that  cows  vary  more  or  less  from  year 
to  year  in  the  quantity  of  their  produce,  and  per- 
haps the  year  1893  was  an  "off  year"  with  thern;  a 
long  way  "ofl  "  indeed,  when  they  did  not  prove  to 
be  as  good  as  the  cow  that  made  an  average  of  less  , 
than  one  and  one-third  pound  of  butter  a  day  for  j 
ninety  days.  Then,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  j 
there  has  never  been  quite  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion as  to  why  the  Holstein  breeders  withdrew  from 
the  contest  at  the  World's  Fair,  seeing  that  they 
I  claim  for  cows  of  that  breed  the  production  of  the 
'  greatest  quantity  of  butter  in  any  one  year.  It 


looks  as  if  they  had  not  faith  enough  in  the  merits  of 
the  breed  to  submit  their  choicest  specimens  to  a 
public  trial  in  competition  with  the  Jerseys.  Why 
did  they  not  prove  their  faith  in  the  breed  by  their 
works  ?  That  is  what  a  good  many  people  are  still 
wanting  to  know.  Robert  Ashrurner. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co. 

Lack  of  Organized  Force. 


Congressman  Hainer,  of  Nebraska,  in  a  very  per- 
tinent speech  before  the  National  Dairy  Union,  at 
Washington,  said  that  he  had  learned  one  thing  in 
Congress,  and  that  was  that  there  was  almost  a 
total  lack  of  organization  among  the  dairymen  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  laws  against  adulteration 
of  dairy  products.  What  a  comment  that  is  upon 
the  citizenship  of  dairymen.  Ask  any  man  among 
them  if  he  is  in  favor  of  such  laws  and  he  will  answer 
yes.  Ask  him  if  he  has  done  anything  practical  to 
impress  his  opinion  on  the  lawmakers,  whether  in 
Congress  or  his  own  State,  and  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand will  answer  yes. 

No  wonder  that  Congressmen  will  fight  the  Grout 
bill  or  any  other  bill  that  interferes  with  their 
friends,  the  oleo  combine.  It  is  because  the  oleo 
combine  is  organized  and  the  dairymen  are  not.  It 
is  because  the  oleo  men  will  spend  thousands 
upon  thou.sands  of  dollars  to  destroy  the  dairy 
interest,  while  the  dairymen  stand  indifferent.  The 
oleo  men  are  practical;  the  dairymen  are  imprac- 
tical. The  oleo  men  hii-e  lobbyists  by  the  score  to 
block  the  progress  of  all  legislation  against  them. 
"Will  the  dairymen  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  help 
the  National  Dairy  Union  'f 

There  are  three  simple  ways  for  every  dairyman 
to  make  himself  effective: 

1.  He  should  write  a  postal  card  to  his  member  of 
Congress  and  to  each  of  the  Senators  of  his  State, 
asking  them  to  support  the  (irout  bill.  Ask  them  to 
defend  you  against  a  fraud  and  counterfeit. 

2.  Also  write  a  postal  card  to  your  member  of  the 
State  Assembly  and  Senate,  calling  for  State  laws 
against  the  fraud.  It  is  the  number  of  atoms  in  this 
postal  card  snow  storm  that  will  tell.  Every  farmer 
can  add  to  its  weight.    Don't  fail  to  do  it. 

3.  Send  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar  to  the  National 
Dairy  union  to  help  make  up  the  sinews  of  war  in 
this  fight.  Do  this  all  over  the  land  and  the  butter 
counterfeiters  will  hear  something  drop  inside  the 
next  ninety  days.  The  president  is  Hon.  W.  D. 
Hoard,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 


IRRIGATION. 


W/.W.  mONTAGUE  &  CO. 


AUK    M.XNlIKACTUU'lOlfS  OK 


RIVETED    IRON    /\IND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  IrriKalioii.  Hydraulic  :>liiiiii);,  ^IllUaiid  I'ouer  I'lautN. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCH  K.D  AND  KORMKD.  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  ^LVK1NG  PIPK  ON  THE 

IJHOUND  VVHKHK  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 


Somethtng  new  for  the  farmer,  who  can  now  do 
disown  threshing,  with  less  help  and  powi-r 
than  ever  before.    We  .ilso  make  ;i  lull 
line  of  .Sweep  I'ownrs,  Tre:id 
I'owcM's,  etc. 


The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

has  eroat  capncity.  and  can  be  run 
by  light  power,  send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue,  giving  testimonials. 


Compound  Engines  and  Centrifugal  Pumps 

For  Every  Duly  and  Any  Capacity. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Hranclsco. 

WRITE  FOR  )  No.  14,  devoted  to  Agricultural  Machinery. 
CATALOGUES  I  No.  15.  devoted  to  Steam  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery. 


BELLE  CITY 
FEEaAND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  both  hand  and  power 
use.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.   We  will  send  latest  publica- 
tion on  Ensilage  to  all  who  write  for  it 


The  Best 

is  the 
Cheapest. 


Don't  Buy 
(/^    An  Inferior 
Article 

Becau.sc  It  is  More 
Profitahie  to 

l^t     ^omc  One  HL-ie. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  RACINE.  WIS. 


Squirreland  Gopher  Exterminator 

I  IN    S/VlrtLL    MIND    LrtRGE  CrtlNS. 


Wober  Gas  &  Gasoline-  Engines. 

simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  earth. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  Guaranteed 
cost  of  running,  t  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

AOF.NTS, 

42  &  44  Hremont  Street  3"n  Francisco.  CaL 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7-2  3  m/\F?K.ET  STREET, 
San  Fhancisco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Year    :    A.  VAK  DER  NAILLEM,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  HuUlon  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tW.  Full  course  of 
assaying. »50.  Established  IWM   Send  for  Clroular 


IF  1\\ 

YOU  — 
WAN  Tiii 


A  SMAI.r,  FARM  ON  MOST 
favorable  icrms,  address 

S.  (.'.  TUAVNKK, 

Marys\lllc.  Callfyrniii. 


Exterminating:  Squirrels. 

Nu  poisonous  compounds  used;  sure  death,  and 
failure  is  unltnown;  material  used  costs 
nothing.   Infoi-mation  free. 

 Address  

F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring  Street, 

WAGON  AND  MB    mM  Q 

PLATFORM  ^||^^|-^ 

HOOKER  &  CO.  Ift  18  OBIUUI  STREET.  S.  r 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Always  a  River  to  Cross. 


There's  always  a  river  to  cross, 

Always  an  effort  to  make. 
If  there's  anything  good  to  win  - 

Any  rich  prizes  to  lake. 
Yonder's  the  fruit  we  crave, 

Yonder's  the  charming  scene; 
But  deep  and  wide  with  a  troubled  tide 

Is  the  river  that  lies  between. 

For  the  treasures  of  precious  worth 

We  must  patiently  dig  and  dive ; 
For  the  places  we  long  to  till 

We  must  push  and  struf;gle  and  strive  ; 
And  always  and  everywhere 

We'll  find  in  our  onward  course 
Thorns  for  the  feet  and  trials  to  meet 

And  a  difflcult  river  to  cross. 

The  rougher  the  way  that  we  take, 

The  stouter  the  heart  and  nerve ; 
The  .stones  in  our  path  we  break. 

Nor  e'er  from  our  impulse  swerve. 
For  the  glory  we  hope  to  win 

Our  labors  wc  count  no  loss; 
'Tis  folly  to  pause  and  murmur  because 

Of  the  river  we  have  to  cross. 

So,  ready  to  do  and  dare, 

Should  we  in  our  places  stand, 
Fulfilling  the  Master's  will, 

Fulfilling  the  soul's  demand. 
For,  though  as  the  mountain  high, 

The  billows  may  rear  and  toss. 
They'll  not  overwhelm  if  the  I^ord's  at  the 
helm 

When  the  diflicult  river  we  cross. 

How   the    Mortgage   Was  Paid. 


"  Worm  or  beetle,  drouth  or  tempest 

On  a  farmer's  land  may  fall. 
But  for  first-class  ruination 

Trust  a  mortgage  'gainst  them  all." 

Nellie  Gordon  kept  repeatiiifjr  this  to 
herself  again  and  again  as,  one  morn- 
ing in  early  May,  she  sat  on  the  door- 
step of  a  farmhouse  dear  to  her  be- 
cause it  was  home— the  only  one  that 
.she  had  ever  known.  It  seemed  dearer 
to  her  now  than  ever  before,  for  while 
she  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  her 
sick  father  he  had  told  her  that  there 
was  a  mortgage  on  their  farm,  due  in 
October,  and  unless  he  could  pay  it  ofT 
their  pleasant  home  would  have  to  be 
.sold.  Nellie  had  kept  back  the  tears 
in  her  father's  room,  but  she  was  now 
indulging  in  a  good  cry.  When  her 
sister  Rose  saw  this,  she  said:  "  Why, 
Nellie  !    What's  the  matter  ?" 

■  Matter  enough,  "  replied  Nellie,  and 
then  she  told  Rose  the  whole  story. 

•'Oh,  dear!"  sighed  Rose,  "it's 
dreadful  to  be  so  poor.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  be  so  always.  I'll  marry  a 
rich  man  and  then  I'll  make  the  monev 

•'The  dickens!  Rose,"  exclaimed 
Tom  (iordon,  who  had  been  listening 
to  their  conver-sation,  "you  don't  sup- 
pose anybody  would  have  you,  do  you  ';•'' 
Rose  was  too  angry  to  make  any  reply, 
and  Tom  continued:  "Now,  really, 
Rose,  1  pity  the  fellow  that  gets  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 

■  Why,  pray  tell  asked  Rose,  her 
black  eyes  glittering. 

"Because,"'  said  Tom  very  slowly, 
"If  you'd  take  your  tantrums  very 
often  you'd  soon  snatch  the  poor  fellow 
baldheaded;  and  then  it  would  be,  'On 
his  head  where  the  wool  ought  to 
grow.' " 

"Tom—Tom  Gordon  !'" 
'  That's  my  name,  1  believe.  " 
•  Here  I  have  been  trying  for  fifteen 
years  to  make  a  half  decent  boy  out  of 
you.  and  this  is  my  reward." 

"Well,  Rose,  its  always  been  a 
great  mystery  to  me  how  a  person 
could  live  with  you  that  length  of  time 
and  not  be  a  saint."' 

Tom  replied  in  such  a  comical  way 
that  Nellie  could  scarcely  keep  from 
laughing.  As  Rose  did  not  care  to 
hear  any  more,  she  went  into  the  house, 
leaving  Tom  and  Nellie  to  talk  over  the 
different  things  that  they  might  do  to 
help  their  father.  First  one  thing  and 
then  another  was  discussed. 

While  thoy  were  talking  Mrs.  Hill, 
the  merchant's  wife,  drove  into  the 
yard,  and  Tom  went  to  the  field  to 
work. 

In  the  course  of  her  conversation 
with  Nellie,  Mrs.  Hill  said  :  "The  hot 
weather  is  almost  upon  us  and  I  am 
very  much  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
get  anyone  to  do  my  baking  this  sum- 
mer. You  perhaps  know  that  several 
families  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hav- 
ing their  bread,  pies,  cakes,  puddings 
und  such  things  baked  bv  Mrs.  HfU'din 
(111 ring  the  hot  summer  monthw.  As 


she  has  moved  away,  we  are  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  do.  Of  course  we  could 
get  these  things  from  the  baker,  but 
for  my  part  I  prefer  having  them  fur- 
nished by  a  private  party.  Can  you 
suggest  any  one  that  you  think  would 
do  it  •?"  ' 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Hill!"  exclaimed  Nellie 
excitedly,  '  can  you- -would  you  be 
willing  to  let  me  try. 

"You  dear,  good  girl!  Of  course 
we'll  be  willing  to  let  you  try  it.  I 
know  that  the  other  ladies  will  be  de- 
lighted when  I  tell  them  that  you  are 
to  do  our  baking,  for  we  know  you  will 
do  it  well." 

After  Mrs.  Hill  went  away,  Nellie 
went  to  tell  Tom  the  good  news.  He 
was  busily  engaged  in  trimming  berry 
briers,  and  before  she  had  time  to  say 
anything,  he  exclaimed,  "O  Nell! 
there's  going  to  be  an  immense  crop  of 
berries,  and  I  'most  know  I  can  make 
lots  of  money  out  of  them.  So  you  see 
I've  got  a  way  to  make  at  least  part  of 
that  mortgage  money." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  Nellie  very  quietly, 
and  then  proceeded  to  tell  her  story. 
Tom  had  never  had  much  faith  in  girls, 
and  for  an  instant  he  was  dumfounded, 
but  after  drawing  a  long  breath  he 
managed  to  say,  "Well,  Nell,  you're  a 
trump,  and  no  mistake  about  it." 

As  they  were  talking  over  their 
plans,  Tom  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
say !  Tiet's  not  tell  a  single  person 
about  our  plans,  not  even  father.  You 
know  his  birthday  is  on  the  same  day 
that  the  mortgage  is  due,  and  we'll 
give  the  money  to  him  as  a  present." 

"I  am  glad  you  thought  of  that, 
Tom,  for  it  will  be  so  much  nicer  to 
surprise  him.  "  Nellie  soon  banished 
both  her  mother  and  Rose  from  the 
kitchen,  and  then  she  had  it  all  her 
own  way.  One  day  Rose  happened 
into  the  kitchen  just  as  Nellie  was  tak- 
ing some  pies  from  the  oven.  "Oh, 
dear,"  she  said,  "such  loads  and  loads 
of  stufT.  It's  no  wonder  we're  in  debt. 
You  could  run  our  farm  through  the 
oven  in  a  year.  Father  said  some 
time  ago  that  we  would  have  to  econo- 
mize somewhere,  and  he  thought  we 
would  better  begin  with  the  groceries. 
Our  grocery  bills  are  getting  larger 
and  largei^  all  the  time.  Nellie,  <lo  try 
to  be  more  saving."  Nellie  was  too 
busy  to  reply,  and  Rose  went  back 
to  her  room.  Here  she  had  spent 
all  of  her  spare  time  lately,  and 
although  she  had  made  no  -I'eply,  when 
asked  what  she  was  doing,  the  ink 
stains  on  her  fingers  told  the  whole 
story. 

One  morning  when  Rose  came  down 
stairs  ready  to  go  to  the  village,  she 
had  a  large  package  in  her  hand.  This, 
she  gave  the  family  to  understand,  ' 
was  a  story  which  she  was  going  to 
send  to  a  magazine.  The  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  editor  of  a  certain  maga- 
zine was  looking  over  his  morning  mail, 
he  came  across  Rose's  manuscript. 
He  frowned  a  little  when  he  saw  its 
size,  for  there  were  about  one  hundred 
pages  of  dainty  perfumed  paper,  and 
the  writing  was  so  fine  that,  after 
reading  a  few  flowery  expressions  here 
and  there,  he  laid  it  down  in  disgust. 
•■Humph  ! ""  he  growled,  "my  readers 
don't  want  such  sickening  stuff  as  that, 
so  here  goes,"  and  over  the  edge  of  the 
desk  went  the  ill-fated  manuscript, 
int6  the  dreadful  waste  basket.  The 
editor  f)pened  another  envelope  and 
found  that  it  contained  a  story  also. 
But  it  was  not  a  long  one,  for  it  occu- 
pied but  fifteen  pages.  The  story  was 
well  told,  and  after  reading  it  very 
carefully,  the  editor  laid  it  back  upon 
the  desk  among  the  chosen  few.  Rose 
received  the  next  co\>y  of  her  magazine 
at  the  usual  time,  and  was  looking 
over  the  contents  when  Tom  came  into 
the  room. 

'•  It's  no  use,"  he  said.  "  Your  story 
isn't  there.  I  looked  when  I  was  com- 
ing home.  But  here's  a  good  story,  " 
and,  taking  the  magazine,  he  pointed 
to  a  children's  story  by  "  Nell."  Rose 
was  too  angry  to  pay  any  attention  to 
this,  and  Tom  laid  the  magazine  back 
upon  the  table,  saying,  '"  I  got  a  letter 
for  Nell  and  she  acted  so  queer  about 
it.  As  soon  as  I  gave  it  to  her  she  ran 
away  with  it  and  I  haven't  seen  her 
since. 

I     "  Yes,  find  here's  a  letter  for  you, 


too,"  and  Tom  handed  her  a  letter  that 
bore  a  Florida  postmark.  It  was  from 
Richard  Newell,  a  wealthy  southerner 
whom  she  had  met  the  previous  winter 
while  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
in  the  city.  They  had  kept  up  a  reg- 
ular correspondence  at  first,  but  Rose's 
last  letter  had  remained  unanswered 
so  long  that  she  had  given  up  all  hopes 
of  ever  hearing  from  him  again.  He 
gave  no  reason  for  having  been  silent 
so  long,  but  merely  told  her  that  he 
was  coming  north  in  October,  and,  if 
convenient,  he  would  spend  a  few  days 
with  her. 

"  I  will  not  tell  any  one  that  he  is 
coming."'  said  Rose  to  herself,  as  she 
put  the  letter  back  in  the  envelope. 
"It  will  be  a  surprise  to  them  all." 

The  day  before  Rose  was  expecting 
Richard  Newell  Tom  was  picking 
grapes,  when  a  stranger  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  hirn.  He  began  talking 
very  pleasantly,  and  made  himself  so 
agreeable  that  Tom  gave  him  an  invita- 
tion to  help  himself  to  grapes.  This 
he  glady  acccepted. 

"  Have  you  any  sisters  ?"  the 
stranger  asked. 

•'Yes,  sir,  two  of  them,"  replied 
Tom,  thinking  at  the  same  time  that 
the  stranger  was  very  inquisitive. 
"  Will  you  describe  them  ?" 
Tom  helped  himself  to  another  bunch 
of  grapes  and  then  said:  "There's 
Rose,  a  mighty  big-feeling  thing  she  is, 
too.  I  reckon  if  we  had  a  little  more 
money  you  couldn't  touch  her  with  a 
ten-foot  pole.  She's  got  hair  as  black 
as  a  raven's  wing,  and  black  eyes,  too. 
Her  eyes  just  flash  like  coals  of  fire 
when  she's  mad,  and  that's  pretty 
often.  After  she  came  home  from 
school  she  took  it  into  her  head  that 
the  old  hou.se  would  have  to  be  fixed 
up,  .so  father  had  to  mortgage  the  farm 
to  get  the  money  to  do  it.  I  tell  you, 
if  she  ever  marries  that  southerner 
the  niggers  ll  have  to  stand  around. 
Blamed  if  I  haven't  forgotten  what  his 
name  is.  Seems  to  me  its  New — some- 
thing." 

"Newell,"  suggested  the  stranger. 
"  Yes,  that's  it.  Queer  you  thought 
of  it.  Now  I'll  describe  Nell.  Picture 
to  yourself  a  girl  with  brown  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  the  best  disposition  in 
the  world  and  you've  got  Nell  exactly." 

The  stranger  made  no  reply  to  this, 
but  said  that  he  must  be  going.  But 
he  only  went  around  to  the  front  door, 
for  of  course  the  reader  has  already 
guessed  that  this  stranger  is  none  other 
than  Richard  Newell. 

When  Tom  came  in  from  picking 
grapes,  NeUie  exclaimed:  "Oh,  Tom! 
guess  who's  here  ?  " 

"  No  use  to  try,"  replied  Tom. 
I  '  It's  Richard  Newell,'"  said  Nellie, 
and  then  she  told  Tom  all  about  his 
coming,  how  Rose  had  been  expecting 
him  for  so  long  and  had  kept  it  from 
them.  Tom  was  puzzled  to  know  what 
to  do,  for  he  knew  from  Nellie's  de- 
scription of  their  visitor  that  the 
stranger  was  Richard  Newell.  Finally 
he  said:  "  By  George  !  Nell,  I've  done 
it.  Seems  like  I'm  always  getting  into 
scrapes,  "  and  then  he  told  Nellie  all 
that  he  had  told  Richard  Newell  under 
the  grapevines.  To  Tom's  immense 
relief,  Nellie  did  not  say  a  word,  but 
gave  a  merry  laugh. 

During  the  next  few  days  Rose  kept 
Richard  by  her  side  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  but  in  spite  of  all  her  man- 
aging, he  was  often  alone  with  Nellie. 
When  Rose  saw  the  turn  in  affairs  she 
began  to  show  her  real  disposition,  and 
Richard  wondered  that  he  had  ever 
fancied  her. 

The  time  was  drawing  near  when  the 
mortgage  money  must  be  paid,  or  the 
mortgage  would  be  foreclosed.  Mr. 
Gordon's  face  wore  a  sad  and  troubled 
look,  for  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
old  homestead  was  very  dear  to  him. 
It  puzzled  him  to  know  how  Nellie  and 
Tom  could  be  so  gay  when  there  was 
such  a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  them. 
They  did  not  seem  to  care  i.i  the  least, 
for  Nellie  sang  about  her  work  as 
usual,  and  Tom  whistled  as  merrily  as 
ever.  The  day  came,  as  all  days  will, 
and  that  evening,  while  Mr.  Gordon 
was  sitting  on  the  porch,  Nellie  came 
to  him  and  placed  a  package  in  his 
hands,  saving,  "A  birthday  present  for 
you,  father,    It  is  Toiu'h  'h(uI  mino,  " 


When  Mr.  Gordon  saw  the  contents  of 
the  package,  he  asked  Nellie  to  explain 
matters. 

"Well,  you  see,"  Nellie  began.  "  the 
ladies  have  been  patronizing  me  in- 
stead of  the  baker  this  summer,  and 
the  consequence  is  I  have  made  about 
$250  in  this  way.  Then  Tom  made  more 
than  $100  from  the  fruit  and  other 
things;  but  that  is  not  all."  Here  Nel- 
lie hesitated  a  little  before  she  added, 
"  I  have  been  writing  stories." 

"  You  !  "  Rose  exclaimed,  "  you  been 
writing  stories  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  see  how  it  is,  "  said  Tom; 
"you  are  the  Nell  of  the  Hnmr.hnhl 
Magazine.'' 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  admitted  Nell.  "When 
I  sent  my  first  story,  they  wrote  me 
such  a  nice  letter  urging  me  to  write 
again,  I  did  so,  and  was  well  paid  for 
it." 

'•  I  can  never  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  his  tears 
falling  like  rain. 

The  next  day  Richard  Newell  started 
for  home,  but  before  going  he  won 
from  Nellie  the  promise  that  when  next 
he  came  he  would  not  return  alone 
When  Tom  heard  of  this  he  was  almost 
wild  with  delight  and  immediately  went 
in  search  of  Rose  to  tell  her  the  news. 
But  Rose  was  not  to  be  found  any 
where,  for  she  already  knew  that  Nel 
lie  was  Richard's  promised  wife  and 
was  shut  up  in  her  room,  where  she 
stayed  until  Richard  had  gone. 

It  was  just  before  the  first  winter 
snow  fell  that  Richard  again  camt- 
north,  and  when  he  went  back  he  took 
with  him  Nellie,  his  bride,  to  his  home 
in  the  far-off  south  land.  Tom  soon 
followed  them,  declaring  life  at  homo 
unbearable.  He  is  so  much  in  love 
with  the  south  that  his  visits  to  hi.s 
northern  home  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Rose  is  not  there  now.  for  not 
long  ago  she  in  a  fit  of  desperation  ac 
cepted  a  wealthy  bachelor  of  45.  Tom 
will  add  further  that  '•she  married  his 
gold  and  had  to  take  the  old  man  in  the 
bargain." — Bertha  H.  Corn. 


The   United  States  Twenty-Five 
Years  Ago. 


In  1870  the  United  States  covered 
the  same  tract  of  the  earth's  surface 
as  now.  amounting  to  four  million 
square  miles.  Hardly  more  than  a 
fifth  of  this  represented  the  United 
States  in  1789.  About  a  third  of  the 
vast  domain  was  settled,  the  western 
frontier  running  irregularly  parallel 
with  the  Mississippi,  but  nearer  to  the 
stream  than  to  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  center  of  population  was  forty- 
eight  miles  east  by  north  of  Cincinnati, 
having  moved  westward  forty-two 
miles  since  1860.  Except  certain  well- 
peopled  sections  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
and  little  civilized  strips  in  Utah,  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico,  the  Great  West 
had  but  a  tenuous  white  population. 
Over  immense  regions  it  was  still  an 
Indian  fastness,  rejoicing  in  a  reputa- 
tion, which  few  could  verify,  of  rare 
scenery,  fertile  valleys,  rich  mines  and 
a  wondrous  climate. 

The  American  people  numbered  :i8,- 
558,371  souls.  In  the  settled  parts  of 
our  country  the  population  had  a 
density  of  30.3  persons  to  the  square 
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mile,  southern  New  England  being  the 
most  closely  peopled.  Much  of  western 
Pennsylvania  was  in  the  condition  of 
the  newest  States,  railroads  building 
as  never  before,  population  increasing 
at  a  remarkable  rate,  and  industries 
developing  on  every  hand.  Petroleum, 
which  before  the  Civil  War  had  been 
skimmed  off  the  si  reams  of  the  oil 
region  and  sold  for  medicine,  in  1870 
developed  a  yield  of  over  five  million 
gallons  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  more 
than  ten  times  as  much  as  a  decade 
previous.  The  West  was  rapidly  re- 
cruiting itself  from  the  East,  the  city 
from  the  country.  Between  1790  and 
I860  our  urban  population  had  in- 
creased from  one  in  thirty  to  one  in 
six;  in  1870  more  than  one  in  five  dwelt 
in  cities. — E.  Benj.  Andrew.*. 


Qems  of  Thought. 


Fashion  Notes. 


White  opera  flannel,  cashmere,  serge 
and  broadcloth  are  used  for  entire 
suits. 

There  is  a  craze  for  red-and-black 
plaids,  or  perhaps  they  should  be  call- 
checks,  as  they  are  not  in  any  degree 
related  to  the  clan  plaids. 

Summer  silks  show  the  creped  effect 
which  had  come  to  be  a  reigning  feature 
of  all  dress  goods,  and  are  either  crink- 
led in  stripes  of  various  widths  or  all 
over. 

Diagonal  materials  of  both  plain  and 
mixed  colors,  and  in  great  variety  as 
to  the  width  of  the  diagonal,  are  to  be 
worn  for  s))ring  gowns,  and  woolen 
goods,  in  caHvas  and  basket  effects, 
are  to  be  made  up  in  tailor  dresses. 

The  profuse  use  of  chiffon  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  next  season,  not 
only  for  neck  wear  and  waists,  but  also 
for  draping  skirts — not  merely  the 
skirts  of  evening  dresses,  but  of  those 
worn  in  the  day  time  and  out  of  doors. 

Round  waists  will  continue  in  favor 
through  the  coming  season,  except,  per- 
haps, for  stout  women,  to  whom  they 
are  not  very  becoming,  and  all  sorts  of 
beaded  yokes,  spangled  and  finished  on 
the  edge  with  jet  cabochons,  are  used 
for  their  decoration. 

A  simple  and  stylish  bodice  can  be 
made  of  soft  silk  fulled  into  the  belt 
back  and  front.  The  neck  is  cut  low 
and  well  off  from  the  shoulders  in  the 
Victorian  style,  and  is  edged  with  a 
bertha  of  lace.  A  band  of  ribbon  ex- 
tends from  under  each  arm  to  the 
shoulders,  where  it  forms  a  rosette. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  ribbed 
woolens  that  are  highly  favored,  especi- 
ally those  that  have  diagonal  ribs  meet- 
ing in  points,  besides  a  number 
of  rough,  coarse-looking,  though  soft 
fabrics,  the  taste  for  which  was  import- 
ed from  England;  for  these  goods, 
although  manufactured  in  France,  are 
decidedl}'  inspired  by  a  study  of  York- 
shire. 

Narrow  stripes  are  very  popular  in 
silks  and  velvets,  and  some  of  the  even- 
ing silks  are  striped  with  many  colors, 
such  as  pink,  blue  and  mauve.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  variety  in 
crepons,  and  among  the  latest  designs 
is  one  which  has  a  frosted  surface, 
gained  by  introducing  silk  lines  on  the 
right  side.  "  Crepon  varech  "  has  a 
seaweed  pattern,  but  still  another  is 
called  "crepon  guipure,"  resembling 
lace  in  its  open-work  design.  Fuchsia 
red.  yellow,  various  shades  of  green  and 
all  the  tones  of  the  violet  are  still 
popular  .shades,  and  one  of  the  new 
violets  are  still  popular  shades,  and  one 
of  the  new  colors  is  vaguely  compared 
to  the  tint  of  " dark  sanded  sugar." 
Many  of  the  new  jet  trimmings  are 
festooned,  and  these  will  be  used  for 
capes  as  well  as  dresses.  The  new  moire 
bead  appears  in  most  of  these,  and 
while  it  is  a  trifle  dull,  it  is  very  rich 
and  effective,  defining  the  pattern  so 
prettily  among  the  beads  which  glisten. 
Narrow  jet  galons  will  continue  in  use, 
and  large  cabochons  are  introduced  in 
them. 

Mrs.  Nuborder:  "That's  a  very 
pretty  motto  you  are  working,  Mrs. 
Browne-Haash, — 'Learn  to  say  no,' 
Is  it  for  your  son  ?  "  Mrs.  Browne- 
Haash:  "iS'o;  it's  for  tbe  dimng-room 


Cultivate  the  friendly  spirit.  If  one 
would  have  friend  he  must  be  worthy 
of  them. — Theodore  T,  Munger. 

A  man  that  is  young  in  years  may  be 
old  in  hours,  if  he  has  lost  no  time;  but 
that  happeneth  rai-ely. — Bacon. 

The  pleasantest  things  in  the  world 
are  pleasant  thoughts,  and  the  art  of 
life  is  to  have  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible.— Bovee. 

A  character  is  like  an  acrostic  of 
Alexandran  stanza — read  it  forward, 
backward  or  across,  it  still  spells  the 
same  thing. — Emerson. 

For  whatever  happens  to  ine  each 
day  is  my  daily  bread,  provided  I  do 
not  refuse  to  take  it  from  Thy  hand, 
and  so  feed  upon  it. — Fenelon. 

If  asked  what  is  the  remedy  for  the 
deepest  sorrows  of  the  human  heart,  to 
sustain  a  man  under  trials  and  enable 
him  manfully  to  confront  his  afflictions, 
we  must  point  him  to  something  which, 
in  a  well-known  hymn,  is  called  "the 
old,  old  story,"  told  of  an  old,  old  book, 
which  is  the  greatest  and  best  gift  ever 
given  to  mankind. — William  E.  Glad- 
stone. 

My  character  to-day  is,  for  the  most 
part,  simply  the  resultant  of  all  the 
feelings  I  have  cherished  and  all  the 
deeds  I  have  ever  performed.  It  is  the 
entirety  of  my  previous  years  packed 
and  crystallized  into  the  present  mo- 
ment. So  that  character  is  the 
quintessence  of  biography;  so  that  any- 
body who  knows  my  character — and 
there  is  no  keeping  character  under 
cover — knows  what  for  forty  or  more 
years  I  have  been  doing  and  been  think- 
ing. Character  is,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  habit  become  fixed.  —  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 

In  no  circumstances  whatever  can 
man  be  comfortable  without  art, 
though  it  is  only  in  sunshine  that  it  can 
be  happy.  The  beasts  of  the  field  can 
roam  about  by  day.  and  couch  by  night 
on  the  cold  earth,  without  danger  to 
health  or  sense  of  misfortune.  But 
man  is  miserable  and  speedily  lost  so 
soon  as  he  removes  from  the  precincts 
of  human  art,  without  his  shoes,  with- 
out his  clothes,  without  his  dog  and  his 
gun,  without  an  inn  or  a  cottage  to 
shelter  him  by  night.  Nature  is  worse 
to  him  than  a  stepmother, — he  cannot 
love  her;  she  is  a  desolate  and  howling 
wilderness.  He  is  not  a  child  of  nature 
like  a  hare.  She  does  not  provide  him  a 
banquet  and  a  bed  upon  every  little 
knoll,  every  green  spot  of  earth.  She 
persecutes  him  to  death  if  he  do  not 
return  to  that  sphere  of  art  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  out  of  which  she  will 
show  him  no  mercy,  but  be  unto  him  a 
demon  of  despair  and  a  hopeless  perdi- 
tion.— Ruskin. 


Curious  Facts. 


One  of  the  latest  scientific  vagaries 
is  the  proposition  that  the  central  heat 
of  the  earth  may  be  drawn  upon  and 
utilized  by  sinking  wells  or  pits  deep 
enough  to  tap  superheated  steam  or 
gases  having  sufficient  pressure  to  drive 
machinery  and  diffuse  comfort  on  the 
surface. 

A  ripe,  raw  apjjle  is  one  of  the  easiest 
foods  for  the  stomach  to  deal  with,  the 
whole  jjrocess  of  digestion  only  consum- 
ing eighty-five  minutes.  The  malic  acid 
of  ripe  apples,  cooked  or  raw,  helps  to 
digest  meat  and  to  stimulate  the  liver 
and  neturalize  those  noxious  matters 
which,  unless  eliminated,  produce  skin 
eruptions.  Apples  are  not  as  satisfy- 
ing as  potatoes,  because  of  their  deli- 
cate elements,  but  eaten  with  meat  in 
place  of  tubers  they  are  a  golden  food. 

"  Sjjonges  will  probably  be  cheaper  in 
the  near  future,  '  said  R.  C.  Kingsley. 
"  Recently  it  has  been  discovered  that 
these  animals  will  grow  and  flourish 
when  cut  up  into  slips  and  transplant- 
ed. This  brings  up  the  old  question  as 
to  whether  sponges  are  vegetable  or 
animal,  and  may  result  in  overturning 
the  old-time  verdict  that  they  are  a 
lower  order  of  animal  life  and  not 
vegetable.  However  this  may  be,  the 
sponge  beds  can  be  increased  indefinite- 
ly  by  simply  plantlug  small  pieces  of 
tbero,  which  Ki'ow  i-apldly." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Add  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  one 
teacupf  ul  of  water  for  cleaning  jewelry. 

If  ink  is  spattered  on  woodwork  it 
may  be  taken  out  by  scouring  with  sand 
and  water  and  a  little  ammonia,  then 
rinsing  with  soda  and  water. 

White  and  delicately-tinted  book 
bindings  may  be  cleaned  by  rubbing 
the  covers  with  a  .soft,  perfectly  fresh 
piece  of  chamois  skin,  dipped  in  pow- 
dered pumice  stone. 

Any  woman  doing  her  work  may  so 
systematize  it  tbat'it  will  be  the  easiest 
possible  for  her.  She  need  not  follow 
any  other  person's  methods,  unless  they 
are  the  very  best  for  her  own  condi- 
tions. 

Gold  or  silver  embroidery  may  be 
cleaned  by  warming  spirits  of  wine  and 
applying  it  to  the  embroidery  with  a 
bit  of  soft  sponge,  and  then  drying  it 
by  rubbing  it  with  soft  new  Canton 
flannel. 

The  white  of  an  egg  is  one  of  the  effi- 
cient remedies  for  a  burn  or  a  scald, 
excluding  the  air  at  once  and  affording 
instant  relief.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
antidote  for  several  poisons,  taken  in- 
ternally, especially  those  of  a  corrosive 
nature. 

It  pays  well  to  do  mending  before 
the  article  goes  into  the  wash,  since 
the  processes  to  which  it  is  there  sub- 
jected materially  enlarges  the  holes, 
and  it  is  better  and  more  agreeable  to 
wear  if  the  washing  follows  the  mend- 
ing. 

A  novel  workbox  can  be  made  by  lin- 
ing the  bottom  of  a  tambourine  with 
quilted  satin  of  any  desired  shade,  while 
between  the  metal  clappers  are  fasten- 
ed little  satin  pockets  to  hold  spools, 
thimbles,  wax,  etc.  If  desired,  a 
second  tambourine  a  size  larger  may  be 
converted  into  a  cover  by  lining  it  with 
satin  ribbon  across  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  compartments  for  scissors, 
papers  of  needles  and  other  necessaries 
of  a  sewing  outfit. 

Writing  of  bread  in  the  Household 
Neii-slArs.  Rorer  says:  "  I  have  been 
for  a  number  of  years  experimenting 
on  the  yeast  question,  and  I  have  ar- 
rived fully  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
yeast-bread-eating  community  succumb 
quickly  to  disease,  and  that  bread  as 
we  get  it  is  to  blame  for  our  reputa- 
tion as  a  dyspeptic  nation.  Through- 
out the  country  and  to  the  masses 
bread  is  served  in  a  light,  puffed-up 
condition,  absolutely  tasteless  and  de- 
ficient in  nutritive  qualities.  The  bread 
of  France  is  made  and  baked  in  such 
condition  that  it  is  almost  a  crust,  the 
starch  has  been  partially  converted 
into  dextrose  by  the  heat  oven,  and, 
as  the  crust  requires  thorough  mastica- 
tion, it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  person 
to  suffer  from  indigestion  from  such 
French  bread,  while  our  soft  American 
bread,  the  more  it  is  masticated  the 
heavier  it  becomes,  and,  by  the  time 
one  is  ready  to  swallow  it,  it  is  in  most 
perfect  dough  pills;  moreover,  it  is 
lightly  or  slackly  baked;  the  yeast  plant 
in  many  cases  not  being  killed,  it  enters 
the  stomach,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
bread  eater  has  yeasty  fermentation, 
which  produces  in  the  intestines  seri- 
ous trouble." 


The  eldest  of  three  little  chaps  was 
sternly  reproved  by  his  mother  for  his 
bad  behavior.  "  You  are  the  oldest, 
Cyrus,  '  she  said;  "  and  you  ought  to 
be  an  example  to  Homer  and  Jack." 
"  Well,  I'll  be  an  example  to  Homer," 
said  Cyrus;  but  I  won't  be  an  example 
to  both  of  em.  Homer's  got  to  be  it 
for  Jack." — Transcript. 


Whippeu  Cream  for  Chocolate. — 
Pure  sweet  cream,  not  too  thick,  is  re- 
quired, and  it  will  whip  much  easier  if 
very  cold;  therefore  a  pan  of  cracked 
ice  under  the  bowl  is  recommended. 
Put  the  cream  into  a  deep  bowl,  add  a 
few  drops  of  vanilla  and  whip  to  a  fine, 
stiff  froth  with  an  egg  beater. 

Spiced  Rolls.— Take  a  piece  from 
your  bread  dough  and  roll  it  out  half 
an  inch  thick,  brush  the  top  with  melt- 
ed butter  and  cover  thick  with  cinna- 
mon and  fine  white  sugar.  Begin  at 
one  side  and  roll  up  as  jelly  cake.  Then 
cut  it  an  inch  thick  and  lay  in  a  pan  as 
biscuit  close  together  and  let  them  rise 
and  bake  twenty  minutes. 

Pig's  Head  Cheese, — Boil  the  pig's 
head  until  the  bones  come  out,  and 
chop  the  meat  very  fine.  Roll  eight 
crackers  very  fine,  add  it  to  the  meat 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Add  some  sweet 
herbs,  pepper,  salt  and  spices.  Put 
this  into  a  mold  and  press  it  for  two  or 
three  days.  It  is  very  nice  cut  into, 
thin  slices  and  eaten  cold. 

Dressed  Beef. — Boil  a  piece  of  beef 
imtil  tender.  Then  take  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  chop  it  fine,  season  with 
salt,  pepper,  mace,  a  little  onion  juice 
and  a  dash  of  red  pepper.  Moisten 
with  some  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in. 
Put  the  chopped  meat  into  a  deep  dish, 
put  a  plate  on  top  with  a  light  weight 
on  it.  When  cold,  slice  crosswise,  being 
careful  not  to  break,  and  serve  with  a 
bit  of  acid  jelly  on  each  slice. 

Orange  Souffle. — Four  large  or- 
anges, six  eggs,  three  heaping  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
rich  milk.  Peel,  slice  and  seed  the  or- 
anges and  place  them  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  dish  you  wish  to  send  to  the  table, 
and  sprinkle  over  them  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  the  sugar.  Make  a  custard 
of  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  the  milk  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sugar.  Set  aside 
to  cool,  and  when  cold  pour  over  the 
sliced  oranges.  Beat  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  a  spoonful  of 
powdered  sugar,  spread  this  over  the 
pudding  and  set  in  the  oven  and  brown 
slightly. 

To  Stew  Chickens  Whole. — Take  a 
large,  plump  chicken,  wash  thoroughly, 
then  wipe  it  dry  with  a  clean  napkin, 
and  rub  pepper  and  salt  inside  and  out. 
Take  from  their  liquor  as  many  nice 
large  oysters  as  the  chicken  will  hold. 
Examine  each  oyster  carefully  to  see 
that  no  particle  of  shell  adheres  to  it; 
drain  them  very  dry  in  a  colander,  and 
fill  the  chicken  quite  plump  with  the 
oysters.  Sew  up  and  skewer  it  tightly. 
Then  put  it  into  a  pail,  without  any 
water,  large  enough  to  hold  it  without 
crowding  or  spoiling  the  shape.  Cover 
tightly.  Put  this  pail  into  a  large  pot 
of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  until 
the  chicken  is  tender.  Remove  the 
chicken  to  a  hot  platter,  cover  closely 
as  soon  as  out  of  the  pail,  so  that  the 
air  will  not  touch  it,  and  set  it  into  the 
oven  with  the  door  open  to  keep  hot 
while  you  prepare  the  gravy.  Turn 
out  the  gravy  that  has  been  made  from 
the  stewing  into  a  small  pan,  add  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  half  a 
teacup  of  rich,  thick  cream,  the  yolks 
of  three  hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped  or 
mashed  very  fine,  a  tablespoonful  of 
minced  parsley,  a  dash  of  cayenne,  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  stirred 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk.  Let  this 
boil  up  once  thoroughly,  then  pour  over 
the  chicken,  and  serve  very  hot. 


"  Cool  as  a  cucumber  "  is  scientific- 
ally correct.  Investigation  shows  that 
this  vegetable  has  a  temperature  one 
degree  below  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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A  Kansas  City  Electric  Carriage.  I    FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  |  gge^s^    PlantS,  EtC. 


A  recent  dispatch  from  Kausas  City. 
Mo.,  .said  that  a  liorsele.ss  carriage  went 
.skimmin<^  along  the  smooth  asphalt  of 
Fourteenth  street  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cherry  street,  fulfilling  Mother  Ship- 
ton's  prophecy  that  "Carriages  with- 
out horses  shall  run.  '  and  terrifying 
two  negroes,  who  saw  sparks,  and, 
apparently,  sulphurous  flames  issuing 
from  under  it. 

The  vehicle  was  an  electric  carriage, 
of  Kansas  City  invention  and  manufac- 
ture, and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  sev- 
eral electrical  carnages  in  New  York 
city.  The  machine  worked  perfectly. 
A  speed  of  eleven  miles  an  hour  was 
obtained. 

The  carriage  is  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  vehicle.  One  seat  faces  the 
front  and  another  one  faces  to  the  rear. 
A  storage  battery,  composed  of  five 
series  of  five  cells  each,  furnishes  a 
current  of  sixty-seven  and  one  half 
ohms,  and  the  cells  are  arranged  in 
three  tiers  beneath  the  seats.  The 
wheels  are  of  wood,  with  India  rubber 
cushions  on  the  tires.  The  hind  wheels, 
which  are  three  feet  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, have  on  their  inner  sides  a 
cast-iron  flange  twenty-six  inches  m 
diameter  and  five  inches  wide.  Power 
from  the  batteries  is  communicated  to 
the  flange  by  a  rawhide  friction  pulley, 
revolving  from  six  hundred  to  one 
thousand  times  a  minute,  and  is  capable 
of  "being  elevated  or  depressed  at  will 
by  the  driver  by  means  of  divers,  on 
which  he  places  his  feet.  The  steering 
is  done  by  a  tooth  segment  and  attach- 
ed to  the  axle  of  the  fore  wheels  and 
handled  by  a  steering  post.  mani])ulat- 
ed  by  the  driver  with  his  hands. 
The  carriage  can  make  quick,  short 
turns.  The  storage  batteries  will  run 
the  machine  about  seven  or  eight  hours. 
The  carriage  weighs  about  two  thous- 
and pounds,  and  is  quicker  and  lighter 
than  the  European  coaches. 


Earnings  of  Labor  in  1890. 


Some  idea  of  the  enormous  interest 
of  laborers  and  mechanics  in  this  coun- 
try's commerce  is  shown  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  ^lanufacturers  in  Cincinnati. 
■'  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  wages 
jiaid  to  the  labor  of  this  country  in 
1890  (the  last  census  year)  ?''  said  Mr. 
McKinley.  '"The  stupendous  sum  of 
$1,221,1 70, 4.')4,  or  $3,914,000  to  each 
working  day,  or  $891,400  for  every 
working  hour  of  every  working  day  in 
that  busy  year. 

■'As  showing  the  advance  of  our 
manufactures,  we  had  exactly  950,000 
more  persons  employed  in  the  year  1890 
than  in  1880.  and  more  in  1892  than  in 
either  period,  and  the  aggregate  of 
wages  of  1892  was  more  than  double 
the  amount  paid  in  1880.  No  people  of 
any  other  country  ever  had  so  large  a 
share  in  so  great  a  product  as  the 
working  people  of  the  United  States 
then  enjoyed.  The  value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  our  manufactures  in  1890  was 
more  than  100  per  cent  greater  than 
those  of  1890.  When  the  manufactur- 
(u-s  in  1890  were  i)rosperous  the  wage 
earners  were  e«|ually  prosperous;  agri- 
culture was  prolitable;  railroads  were 
actively  employed,  and  merchants  were 
doing  a  satisfactory  business.  Why, 
in  1S91,  the  amount  of  the  deposits  in 
llie  savings  banks  of  the  country  was 
*l.»i23.07;i.T49,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
ninety  )jer  cent  of  these  deposits  were 
the  earnings  of  our  wage  earners  re- 
ceived from  our  home  manufacturers." 


If  you  know  how  to  spend  less  than 
you  get,  you  have  the  iihilo.sopher's 
stone. — Poor  l^ichard. 


Hi'WMrf  of  OiiitnieiitH  for  Catarrh  that  <i>ii- 
taln  .Mrrt-ury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derauge  tlie  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surface.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputsiMe  physicians,  as  the  d;»maj»e 
ihey  will  do  is  tenfold  to  Itie  s;ood  you  can  po.ssibly 
derive  from  Ihciii.  Hall  s  Catarrh  Cure,  mauii- 
factured  by  V.  .T.  Cheney  &  Co  ,  Toledo, O.,  contains 
no  mei  cury,  and  Is  taken  internally,  actinc  directly 
upou  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  Kvstciii. 
tn  buying  Hall's  Cuturrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.  It  is  taken  internally,  and  made  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  by  F.  .1.  Cheney  &  Co.  Te.stlmonlul.- 
froe.    ♦?"Sold  l>y  Prnggists;  price,  75c.  per  bottle. 


9  gOBPS  IN  10  H9.U«^, 


b'JnS  lo?*ree  illustrated  Catalogue,  showinE  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
9  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  fold,?  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only*!  lbs.,  easily  earned  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  67,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  i-foot 
.saw.  JAiWES  LINFORTH, 

37  narket  St.,  San  Francisco. 


R  O  R    S  /\  L  E  ! 

Twenty  or  Fifty  Acres  of  a 

FruitRanch 

In  Lagoon  Valley,  near  Vacaville.  Solano  Couuly, 
Cal.  French  Prunes.  Bartlett  Pears  and  Cherries 
in  full  bearing.  House  with  modern  improve- 
ments. 

C.  H.  STEINMETZ, 

VacHviUe   California 

Or  lae  Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 

 Manufacturers  of  

Triple  .VetiiiK  Puiiip».  CentrlfuKal  FuiiipM, 
Steam  Pumps,  l>eep-VVell  Puinps, 
Wind  Mills,  Horse  I'owers.  Wine  -Machinery. 


Link-  lit  it  l.l<  »  at  or»  and  Conveyors. 

Link-Chain  and  Sprocket  WheeU. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 
"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Reiii.irkabli'  Material  is  llii' 

OUTSIDE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IN  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  oulbuiUlings.  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  couit-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

■  INSIDE  IINDURIINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomiue  or  oil  paint. 

/t  iiill  nrit  rub  III-  uniU.  softeu  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Induriues  are  perfectly  Hre  proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

W.M.  BI'KI),  .M.VM  K.VCTl  KKIS, 
.Mills  |{tiil<linj;.      -       -      San  Prancisco.  Cal. 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  S'i'i 


OLIVE  TREES. 

M I SSION .  MAN  Z  A N I L LO. 

NEVADILLO.  RUBRA,  COLUMELLA. 

PICHOLINE,  KKtJALIS  AND  UVARIA. 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

A  Coinpli-tf  Assortment  of 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

HOSKS,  PALMS,  MACNOLIAS.  KTC 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Descriptive  Catalogue  anil  prices  on  application. 


FACTS  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 

The  Page  is  the  only  «'la»i|le  fem  e  made, 
and  re<iuires  special  wife.  Our  contracts  for 
the  maiiufacturf!  of  this  wire  cover  nian;^ 
thousandsof  tons,  all  tfiiarauleed  to  suit 
the  purpose.  The  Superintendents  of  the  lar- 
gest mills  in  the  count  ry  have  s|)Ont  days  .-ii 
our  factory  studying  our  parlictilur  needs. 
This  wire  costs  more  than  t  he  common  art  icle, 
which  could  not  Ik"  used  if  furnlslu'd  free. 
Our  conililet»'  fence  costs  t  lie  f.i  rmer  less  t  haii 
/if  can  buy  llie  « ive  of  wliii  li  it  is  niilde  and 
Is  the  elieapofct  in  the  end. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


THE  FINEST  STOCK  OF 

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 
In  tbe  State,  at  the  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

One  and  two-year-old  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 
the  Hnest  and  thriftiest  stock  ever  grown  any- 
where, and  all  the  best  varieties,  also  Pomoio 
(Grape  Fruit),  and  the  Japanese  Red  Dancy  Tan- 
gerine Orange;  also  the  best  deciduous  trees 
Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  the  Wonderful 
Everbearing  and  other  tine  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries. Nothing  but  the  best  of  all  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Nuts.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  prices  to 
HEWITT  A  CORSON,  Pro'px,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Thompson  Seedless 

HOOTKD  i;rapk  cuttincs  for  sai.k. 

Box  67   Yuba  «'tty,  Cal. 


ite  NUKSEBIES 
AND    OBCHA  KUS. 

LoiilHiaua.  Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telllne  .ilniut  it. 
A  practli-Bl  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  publlnhed  l>v 
Stark  BroM.,  40c  a  year;  (dronlatlou.  4»».0OO  copieii, 
The  ••  Cream  of  the  Ci  eaiii  "-uiveK  the  buwy  Fruit 
Grower  or  Fanner,  who  hatm't  the  time  or  the  money 
to  buy  ami  read  a  great  uihhh  of  paperu.  what  l.t  bett 
Trttm  tbeiii  all,  what  be  want*  to  know. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY. 

Oltlce  and  lireenliouscs : 
Cor.  Kaker  and  Lombard  Sts..  Sao  FranclHoi, 
Nursery  at  Millbrae.  San  Mateo  C<j. 
GROWN  WITHOUT  IRRKiATION. 
Prune  an  Myroholan,  French. Geriuan,  nviltrarlaii. 

Robe  de  Sargent.  Clym.Tn.  Trat'i  dv.  Fi  llcnburg. 

St.  CallierliieB  »s  and  »in  |mt  1(1(1 

Apples,  leading  sorts  js  ami  ^ui  p..,-  Km 

Apricots,  the  best  varieties  »I0  p<'f  l(«) 

.\linonclM,  the  best  Boft-nhell  sorts,  fx  ami  f\n  ix  r  inn 

Cherries,  au  Mazzard  JIO  ami  If.'  im-i  ino 

Pea<*lies,  best  free  a  ml  cling  varb'ties.fs  \  tin  pt-r  liKi 

I'earH,  Hartlcll  and  other  sorts  f  10  and  »l:;  100 

KoHes,  two-year-oUl.  lield  grown.  iiewcHt  ami 

Iwst  old  varieties  20<-  each.  tlH  per  IW 

Monterey  CvpreAo,   Blue  and  Rod  Gum.  In 

boxes,  transplanted. .fl.'i'i  V  inO,  »in  to  »l'.'..'>0  »<  lono 
Palm  California.  Japan  and  Australian  Fan  Palm. 
Phouiix  (l)at«'  Palm).  llrac;ciiaH.  ^ml  .-i  large  asHnrl- 
nieiit  of  evergreen  tiees.  deciduous  Irees  ami  shrub- 
bery. Azaleas  ludica  and  Mtdlts.  CamelliaK.  Rhodi,- 
deiidroii.  Fuchsias,  at  low  prices.  F.  LHTiKM  ANN. 

Santa  Rosa 
Nurseries. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,    *  ™  large  stock,  second  to  none, 


Sfftismt-n  and  Nurst-rymcn. 
4t!)-4'4l   Shiihouio  Street,  S»ii  Kran<-ii4«-o.  Cal. 

E.  J.  Bo\A/^n, 

SEED  nERCHANT. 

Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalia.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


All  the  best  varieties  in  stock. 


Petite  on  Peach.  TraRedy,  Clyiiian.  Iturlmnk 
Ri»lTe  antl  Ri»yal  .\iin  in  big  surplus  ami  very 
cheap.  Aililrcss 


R.  W.  BELL, 


SANTA  ROSA 


CAI.IKOItNlA. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AHD  ROTAL  iPRlCOTS  aid  PBDHES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  Times. 


Befoie  purchashing  elsewhere  write  

H.  B.  SMITH  Ventura.  Ventnra  Co.,  Cal. 

0\i\/G^  Trees 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,  Los  Ang:eles  Co..  Cal. 


lOO.OOO 

OHx/e  Trees, 

Mission  and  Nevadillo, 

Three-Year-Old  Slock, 

4  to  6  Feet  and  6  to  8  Feet  Hi?h. 

HOTTOM  PKH'KS. 

JOHN  E.  PACKARD, 

Pomona,  California. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINU.S  OF  Nl' K.SKU Y  STOCK     Send  for 
our  Hook  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho\A/Iancl  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 


GEO.  H.  KUIIZ,  SacrameDto. 

Mission,  3  years  5  to  <5  feet 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

J  Manzanillo,  a  years   2  to  .1  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  rt  feet. 

I'icholine,  2  years  2  to  3  feet. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
I  TREES. 

'  First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal, 

-r^  r— >  W—^  fT'  * — '    A   PINE  ASSORTMENT. 
I  rv.^— /K— best  varieties,   free  from 
 AND   pests  of  any  kind.  Prunii* 

Pw  r«  m.  t  <— Slnionl,  ItlnK,  Rostraver 
1-/^1^  I  ^3  and  Murdoch  Cherries; 
Black  California  KI|;h;  Rice  .Soft  Shell  and 
other  .Almonds;  .\merlcaii  Sweet  ClicHtnuts; 
Prwparturlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  »:rowM 
Oranjfe  Trees.  Our  oranges  havt-  stood  ileifrees 
this  whiter  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  t>erry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  8ILVA  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  Cunnly, 
CalUbrula. 


V  T"  Have  oftfn  .een  s»*c<l  oitin,-  u[>  poor  iind  «ickly,  without 
Villi      •iilUi'lriit  t  llitllly  lu  i>r..ilii.  ,   u  i  r.ip- (hat  wall  an  objevl 
^  '    X-V      le.nun  that  pour  ofciU  pruilu.  ..  poor  crop.— but  when  j  ou 


ni.  till 
V  ict-t  ruunltiic 


■ropn,  crop* 
>  Hrt-  full 


I  U  tkr  crest- 
^ec  Ciitulocuc. 


plant  Smlxfr'm  .\url lifrn  thrown  ^«e«d«,  tu: 
H«  iri>v  mufl:l«'<    lii>tU>atl  of  poor  >  leldn  yuu  at 
that  will  cludfleii  t  uur  htrart  and  til 
ofUfv  full  ufvljEor,  lull  of  prudiii-hiK  guulllU-*^ 

S300  FOir  A  NinV  NA3IJ:. 

Thul  im  thf  nuin  we  pay  for  a  new  namr  for  our  new  Oat 
chI  Out  of  the  fvnturj.   C^ow  thin  oat  and  y  on  cure  hard  tlmei 

TRE.UE.NDOr.S   ^TOt  KS  OK 

Itarhy.  Corn.  Oat*s  Feam  Wheat,  Fodder  Plantm  I'otatvem  4^raa-eii  and 
Clover*,  In  f»i-t«  uur  farm  need  llitt  In  the  muKt  eoiuplcte  offered  In  Ainrrl«-a. 
SPLENDID  VE<iETABEES. 
I^wrire  peleetloiiM,  many  iiplendid  iiort<i.  Kverythlns  eheap.  Onion  SwA 
at  ti  per  lb;  80  pksM.  Earllent  Vcffetublen,  only  #1.  poMtpald;  10  pLtA. 
Flower  Need*    5c.   l.U04»,OUO  Kuai-r,  I'luutN  and'Hmall  Frult>.  hardv  an  Oak m. 

Kend'^e.'for  Market  tiardeiirrV  W  holeNttle  LUt:  or  -t-nd  ;><•.  fur  Mum- 
rauth  HvcA  und  |*lanl  Hook,  1  l^i  pugvn  or  wend  lOe.  for  >-crd  Buok  and 
iplu  above  l|ttOO  OaU 


J2HMA.SALZERSEEDC9  LACR05SE.WIS. 
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FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 


A  FAMILY  Orchard, 


25  lirst-class  1-year-old  Fruit  Trees  for  $2.50 

Choice  Varieties     OUR  OWN  SELECTION 


Delivered  by  ns  free  ou  board  cars  at  Sun  Traneiseo. 
Thin  offer  holds  good  up  to  arid  including  March  9th. 


1  Apple. 
I  <"lierr.v. 
I  Pear, 
t  PInni. 


1  I'rnm*. 
1  AlmonU. 
1  Olivo. 
1  Apritrot. 


I  hits. 

1  Xectariiie. 


1  PerNiiiimoii. 
'Z  <iioo«*el><>iTi<>N. 
rt  ^'n^•vun^^^. 


'i  Blaokbei-i-ii'S. 
'i  Kuspbfrrit'N. 
5  <>ra]ie!4. 


ILLUSTRATED  FRUIT  TREE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


A  Garden  for  a  Dollar" 


The  following  thirty  distinct  varieties, 
all  strong,  well  grown  i)latit.s,  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  address  for  iWI.OW: 


I  Achyranthcs. 
1  Ageratum. 
1  Alternanthera. 

1  Ampelopsis  Veitchli  (Boston  Ivy.) 
I  Abutilon  iFlowerincj  Maple.) 
1  Carnation. 

1  Cuphea  (Ladies'  Cigar  Plant.) 

1  Chrysanthemum. 

t  Daisy. 

1  Date  Palm. 


1  Fuchsia  (La(li;s"  Ear  Drop.) 

I  Geranium.  Ivy-leaved 

1  Geranium,  Lady  Washington. 

1  Geranium,  Rose-scented. 

1  Golden  Feather 

1  Heliotrope. 

1  Honeysuckle,  Climber. 

I  Manettia  Vine,  Climber. 

I  Marguerite. 

1  Petunia. 


I  Pterls  Cretlca  (Fern.) 

1  Rose. 

t  Sea  Pink. 

I  Smilax.  Climber. 

I  Solanum  Jasminoides,  Climber. 

t  Verbena. 

1  Vinca  (Creeping  Myrtle.) 
t  Violet,  Purple. 
1  Violet.  White. 
I  Wandering  Jew. 


SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  COMPANY,  427-9  Sansome  st.,  San  Franciscd. 


HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL  SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE  FOR  1S9S 
MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


MAMMOTH  NEW  VIOLET. 
The  California. 

Our  (iraiKl  \  lOLKT  C0I.I..KCT10N  mailed  to  any  iKldrc.KS  for  #l.(tO. 

 Consisting  of  

6  Plants  of  the  New  CALIFORNIA  VIOLET.  2  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  assorted. 
4  ROSES,  four  varieties.  l  HELIOTROPE. 

2  CARNATIONS,  assorted.  1  FUCHSIA. 

All  young  well-rooted  plant.s. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees  Mailed  Free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411-415  .SAN.SOMK  STKKKT  SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAI.l  FOKN 


General  Nursery  Stock. 

 SEND    f-  O  T<  F'RICES.  

***CALIFORNIA  RED  PLUM.*** 

TIUh  Ih  .a  Mi'W  plum  tirU'itiairil  in  Suiter  eounl.v.  \\  Ihti-  il  liaH  frMiitcd  for  the  past  Hi.x  yetirH.  and  ripeiiH 
tiie  Ia8l  of  June.  1  am  tlir  oiil.v  i)ropaerator  ol  this  new  fruit  and  liave  no  ln'Hitan<*.\'  in  reeoininendintr  thlH 
new  plnni  for  jrenei'al  iilantin;^.  havintr  over  IIHH)  trecH  ]»1.-intcd.  Read  tin-  following  leltt»r  from  Itie  larfreal 
pliiin  grower  and  Hliii)per  in  Ihe  .State: 

WiNTKiis.  O.M...  Oct.  IS.  \m. 
Mu.  .1.  T.  BooifK.  Tudor.  Oal.  "  I  consider  the  Oaliforni.a  Red  Plum  t lie  leadlnir  plnni  in  the  Slate.  II 
eertalnl.v  ih  one  ef  the  hewt  Hliippci-H  1  have.  It  is  ver.v  prolitic.  a  line  -grower.  :ind  tuiM  the  (iiialllies  tluil  (fo 
to  make  uiJ  a  tine  frtdt  for  K.'iHti'i-n  shipment.  It  is  extra  hl^t^('.  lias  a  betiullfnl  color  wlieii  nearl.v  hartl. 
.■nut  will  last  from  ten  to  twenl.v  da.VH  after  ploklnfr.  It  is  earlier  than  tlie  PetU'li  Phim  and  fiUl.v  as  lai-ffe. 
II  han^s  well  on  tlie  tree  after  tlie.v  wUl  do  to  pick,  and  still  remain  firm  and  in  Kood  eondition  to  sliip.  1 
eonslder  it  one  of  tlie  iM'St  plums  on  the  Coast.  When  It  first  bejrins  to  rli)en  11  litis  a  red  cheek,  but  as  it 
ripens  it  liecomes  a  darK  iiiirtile.  1  ctinnot  siietik  in  too  liiffh  t**rms  of  t  lie  (California  Ked  Plum  ttti  a  shiiipt  r. 

(i.  W.  THl.SSKLL,  Su. 

SACiiA.MKx  ro.  Sept.  :>.  \m. 

Mh.  J.  T.  BofiUK.  Tndor,  ■  In  answer  to  your  iiiquir.v  retrardlnjr  llie  Califoriilii  Red  Plum,  we  wish 

to  state  that  from  experience  we  have  had  witti  tliis  PUnn  in  tile  Rtistern  iiuirkets.  llu;  net  results  show 
that  It  is  a  very  valuable  Plum  and  we  take  idiMsure  til  reeoinineridini;  same,  believiiur  thill  it  is  one  of 
the  best  shipping  and  sellinj,'  Plums  llial  lias  ever  iK'eii  discovered  for  California  sliiiipers."    Yours  truly. 

PORTKR  BKOTHER.S  COMPANY,  pet  N .\  r i;  R.  S.\ i.si Bi  n V.  VIce-Pies. 


J/\yV\ES    X.  BOGUE, 


Formerly  at  Marysville. 


TllUOK.  .SCTTKK  COl'NTY,  CAL. 


INCORPORATKD  1884 


.t(IO  a(;rios. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


SPECIALTY:— All  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "  True  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc. 


Write  us  for  new  Catalogues  and  Estimates.    Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

JOHN  ROCK,     :::::::  Hanager. 


^-f-f -f  ESTABLISHED  1863.  4-f 4- 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

INURSERYAIAN   MIND  SEEDS/W/\IN. 

AOENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

RRUIT  TREES. 

Large  and  c;oinplel(' stock  of  Krnit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

STEEPS  !  ^^^^^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

ORASS,  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE.  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  ETC. 

(Jalalogue  mailed  free  ou  application.  Please  meutlou  this  paper. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0.  Box  2059),  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Rock  Bottom  Prices. 


ORANGE  TREES^ 

To  close  out  a  special  lot  of  three-year  buds  of  Med.  Sweets  (five-year  roots),  finely 
branched,  4x6  feet,  we  offer  tbem  at  Sas  the  hundreU. 

Write  us  if  you  want  Med.  Sweets  or  Wash.  Navels;  we  can  give  you  lower  prices 
for  good  trees  than  any  one. 

Cal.  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  Laurustinus,  Dracaena  Indivisa,  Roses, 

Tuberoses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  Northern  and  Central  Oaliiornia  where  we  are 
not  represented. 

ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


LDDKE55 

Mhs  K  M  h'H.^SEn,  Propr. 
FRSD  U.  MiLfca,  Manager. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SI=»ECmLT"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

IS'  Acl<nowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  tree  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BISas,  Bt4tte  Countv.  Oal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

F="RESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 
★       GRAPE  VINES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES 
CITRUS  TREES. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog:ue  and  Prices. 

MANAGER 


^  •^"iiiHS^t-  «  DDR  ESS  -.^Z^ZB"""^ 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,       -       -       =  - 


F-OUINDED  ieG<5. 


rtCRES. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS,  ORNAMENTAL    AND    SHADE   TREES,    SHALL    KRUITS,  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  offering  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  the  finest  berries  ever  produced. 
None  can  equal  it.   First  introduced  and  offered  lor  sale  at  this  nursery. 

Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plate  and  circular. 

JAHES  WATERS, 

WATSO>l\-ILLE  CALIKOKMA. 

iii^i^i^iiH  KSTABLISHEU   18.53.  iJi^iiiJlJJJ 

f\r*\^^  fX-n  Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
^5L"wlVL"ll     fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 

Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 


Nursery. 


Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clow/es, 


PEJJBYN,  PLACER  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Home 
IQrown 
Seed. 


Our  farmer  friends,  you  know  you  Kreatly  lewRPn  ynnr  risks 
when  you  buy  Seed  directly  from  tlie  «rower.We  raise  Seeds  of 
the  earliest  Sweet  t'orn,  the  eurliestand  best  Pole  and  Hush  Beuns, 
the  best  earliest  and  best  late  market  Beets,  the  best  C  iieunibers. 
tbe  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drundiead  (."ubbuBe,  the  earliest 
of  all  tbe  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  tbe  best 
of  the  Marrowfats,  tbe  Ijest  early  and  lateSquastH  S,  the  best  mar- 
ket Carrot,  tbe  earliest  Red  and  tbe  very  Itrni  of  all  tbe  Yellow 
Unions.  We  oll'er  these  and  numerous  other  varieties,  Includini; 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  In  our  I'cyetablr.  atid  Mower 
Seed  Calaloyuf  for  189.5.    Sent  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GKKUOKV  <&  80N,  niarbiebead,  Dlass. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Maich  f),  1895. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


is   reported  in 


—The  advent  of  jjennies 
Seattle,  Wash. 

— The  Great  Northern  in  Washington  State 
has  contracted  for  .%0,0(X)  ties  to  be  delivered 
by  J  une  1st. 

—During  1S94  the  Arizona  Company  at  Flag- 
staff, Arizona,  shipped  148  carloads  of  pine 
lumber  to  Los  Angeles. 

— Lumber  exports  from  the  Puget  sound 
district  in  the  month  of  January  amounted  to 
4,971,000  feet,  valued  at  $41,10.5." 

— The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  steamer 
Hassler,  now  at  Tacoma,  is  ordered  sold.  She 
was  built  twentv-five  vears  ago,  and  cost 
$70,000. 

— It  is  seriously  announced  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  is  preparing  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  extend  its  coast  line  from  Seattle 
south  to  Tacoma  and  Portland,  and  at  the 
latter  city  it  is  to  connect  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  this  city. 

— Sixteen  more  miles  of  track  will  complete 
the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix 
Railway  Company.  It  will  be  in  operation  in 
three  weeks.  The  new  road  is  197  miles  In 
length,  extending  from  Ash  Fork,  via 
Prescott,  to  Phoenix,  Arizona.  i 

—The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 
has  reduced  freight  rates  between  this  port 
and  Alaska  from  $11  to  $.3  per  ton  on  general 
merchandise,  subject  to  a  further  reduction 
to  parties  having  freight  contracts  with  the 
companj',  being  the  result  of  competition. 

— Grace  &  Co's  chartered  steamer  the 
Bawnxnore  is  back  form  Talai-a  Bay  with  2500 
tons  crude  oil.  Captain  Woodside  reports  hav- 
ing used  liquid  fuel  all  the  way  up,  and 
found  it  satisfactory.  The  flues  were  clean, 
and  there  was  no  ash.  The  return  trip  was 
made  in  twenty  days. 

— The  West  Side  Canal  and  Land  Company 
has  inccirporated  with  acapital  of  $.5, 000, (X)0,  of 
which  ?2."),0lK)  have  been  subscribed.  The  pu) 
ixise  of  the  company  is  to  irrigate  Fresno, 
Kings,  Merced  and  Stanislaus  counties. 
Directors— William  Strader,  B.  W.Grav,  T. 
L.  Orr,  A.  B.  Dobbins  and  Wm.  J.  Smith. 

—The  Sacramento  Electric  Light  and  Pow- 
er Co.  have  lioguii  the  erection  of  their  pole 
line  between  Folsum  and  Sacramento.  The 
first  of  the  1000-H.  P.  electric  generators  will 
be  at  the  power  house  in  Folsom  about  May 
loth.  The  company  expects  to  have  the  pow'- 
er  in  Sacramento  and  available  for  use  by 
.[une  5th. 

Governor  Budd  has  appointed  the  following 
to  act  as  commissioners  for  California  at  the 
Mexican  International  Exposition  next  year: 
Colonel  A.  Andrews,  Irving  Scott  and  James 
Cross  of  this  city.  Colonel  H.  Weinstock  of 
Sacramento.  S.  J.  Del  Valle  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Daniel  Murphy  Jr.  of  San  Jo.se.  These 
commissioners  will  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
local  Mexican  Consul. 

"-The  first  cargo  of  wheat  that  has  gone 
around  Cape  Horn  in  thirty  years,  or  since  the 
transcontinental  railroads  monopolized  the 
trade,  has  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  shi]) 
Reaper.  It  consists  of  'MX)  tons,  from  Astoria, 
Or.  The  wheat  will  be  sold  at  a  loss,  but  the 
trip  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Reaper's  cargo 
of  barley  was  destroyed  in  the  I'ortland  fire  of 
September  '94,  and"  the  vessel  had  to  take 
wheat  instead. 

— The  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  State 
Senate  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Drainage  District,  has  been 
withdrawn.  Senator  Hart  explains  that  he 
had  introduced  the  bill  as  the  request  of  Hon. 
A.  H.  Rose,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
but  had  not  agreed  to  support  it.  While  he 
believed  some  plan  of  reclamation  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Rose  would  be  adopted 
at  a  future  time,  he  did  not  think  the  people 
were  readv  for  it  vet. 


Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Bacloclie. 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


Hot 


Salt  Solution  for   Relief  of 
Short  Hemorrhage. 


Dr.  Wyeth,  speaking  at  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Railway  Surgeons,  strongly  recom- 
mended the  injection  into  the  circula- 
tion, through  a  vein,  of  hot  salt  solu- 
tion to  take  the  place,  in  part,  of  the 
volume  of  blood  which  has  been  lost  as 
a  result  of  accident.  "The  solution 
which  I  have  employed,  running  in  as 
much  as  five  points  in  a  single  opera- 
tion, is  composed  of  clean  water,  which 
has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool  to 
llO'^or  120T.,  or  just  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  bear,  to  every  pint  of  which 
a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt  is  added. 
I  have  seen  the  pulse  go  from  140,  in 
cases  of  tremendous  hemorrhage, 
steadily  down  to  70  to  the  minute  within 
two  minutes  of  the  injection  of  a  pint 
of  this  solution.  While  it  may  be  used 
cooler  than  110°  F..  and  in  some  emer- 
gencies this  may  be  necessary,  it  is  safer 
to  give  it  as  hot  as  110°  to  120°,  becau.se 
tlie  cold  solution  robs  the  body  of  its 
heat,  while  the  hot  solution  carries 
heat  with  it,  and  thus  adds  1o  the 
maintenance  of  the  normal  temper- 
ature. The  apparatus  is  simple,  a 
metal  or  glass  pipette  to  go  into  the 
vein,  a  rubber  tube  three  or  four  feet 
long  and  an  irrigator  bag  or  vessel." 


The  Reversible  or  Fruit-Growers'  and  Orcliard  Harrow. 


Set  forCullivatlDg  Towards  and  Under  the  Tree. 

sHcaving  thk  k.xtkn'ston  head. 


The  CL.VKKS  Is  the  ONLY 
CUTAWAY.  Don  l  bf  fooled 
hv  Cheap  Imitations. 

We  have  'em  reverslbli-. 
4.  .'),  (1  and  ,S-fout  cm.  Two 
horses  can  eaBlly  handle  ii  a 
(IV  (;-fo(it  machine.  It  re- 
ciulres  fiiur  fur  .in  .'--foot. 

Rain,  More  Rain ! 

JrST  WHAT  VOU  .\K1:1jKI). 

What  yon  need  now  iu  a 
tool  to  kill  the  weeds  that 
will  spiln?  up  and  at  the 
same  time 
break  the 
crust  and  pul- 
V  e  r  1  z  e  your 
(T 1-  o  u  II  d  and 
|)ievent    t  h  e 
moiHture  from 
_ie8oaptnB.  We 
^'  'tter  you  for 
1  !H  |iur|)i>he 

Tlie  Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow. 

IT  WILL  DO  IT,  TOO.  and  do  It  belter  than  .iny  oiner  loo.  .vuu  ui  c.iu  cel.  We  furnish  (Without  i  xtra 

charge)  with  the  4.  5  and  (5-foot  machines.  If  desired,  an  extension  head,  as  shown  In  eut  above.  Uy  uKlnjr 
thit)  head  the  soli  ean  be  cultivated  clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  oii  rhMiiirlns  branches  liiler- 
ferlnfr  In  the  jeast  with  the  work  of  the  ho^.^e^,. 

NEF^F    cfe  OO., 


MLLISOIN, 


481  &  4-i3  .MAKKKT  STKKET 


\  N  I  H.V.X  IS<  <».  i  \l 


Protect  Your  Trees 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Proteetor. 

PATENTED  AUGU.ST  1,  m:i. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Wluter  International 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanufac-turer  of  F»«tent  Tule  Covers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

PERKINS 

OAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY, 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  and  upwards. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

1 17  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


 M.*NUr.^'  ■!  UliEHS  OF  


&  CO., 


F=-OR    TrO\A/IN    \A//\TER  \A/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  PKANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipei 
wltb  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Aspbaltum. 


Co\/er  Vour  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

R.  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS.    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

R.  &  B.  R/\I1NX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES.   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

R.  &  B.  SHE/ATHIING  RARER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.. 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
INCOKPORATBD  A  PHI  I..  1874 


Capital  Paid  irp  »1  nO0,0OO 

Keserve  Fund  and  rnillrlded  Profits,  I  30,000 
Dividends  PaUi  to  .StockholdfirM. . . .  83-.i,000 

 OFFICBBa  

A.  D.  LOGAN   Prpsidpnt 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vlce^ Pres  . lorn 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER....ra«hleraiid  Manager 
PRANK  MCMULLEN  .Secretary 

General  Bankliifr.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
91'Y£r-  Bills  of  Exclianse  Boug-ht  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Spocl.tlty. 

January  1.  18!tl,       A.  MONTPKLLIKR.  ManapHr. 

 THE  

Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

PateiiiiMl  April  :i.  l.-.'<t    P:ii.-m.  il  April  IT.  lw.i. 


niunnfactured  by  U.  LLSSKNUEN. 

Tlip  attention  of  tlie  imblic-  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  ami  the  many  varieties  of  \vork  of  wliicli  II 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
DltchHS.  Levee  liulldlrijr.  Levelinir  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc.  * 

This  Implempnt  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  «-lll  dlslrlbtite  the  dirt 
evenly  "r  deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  <lo  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  <md  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country, 

P^Tliis  Scraper  Is  all  Steel-  the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  Stale, 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse,  •40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
»3I.    Addrt  ss  all  ordi'rK  to 

G.  LISSETOEN,  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


GRUB^'STUMP 

MACHINK. 

on  eillnr  SIANDINCL 

LTimberorStumpsI 

JViUpuIlan  Drdinaryi^ 
C^rubinl'^MlHlJTESi 


Makefla  clean  sweep  of  Two  At<re«  at  aiJtUn«.  A 

man.  a  hoy  and  a  hoi-^e  can  oix'iaro  it.  N"  Heavy 
<'haln«  or  r'oijs  to  hnnrlle.  Tlie  cr'>|' on  a  few  a^res  tht* 
flr-^tyesr  will  pnv  for  the  Mftf-hint-.  Semi  postal  card  fiT 
Illustrated  Catalogrne,  g-fvlnK  prfre.  ter/n^^.  testim(»ii- 
lals, also  full  lntnnnntif>n  corieemiiiir  our  Iron  d^lant 
O rub  and  Mtump  Mnchlnr,  Two  llorno  Hawkeyr  and 
other  applianee*  for  elearinj;  tinit>er  land.  Addreaa 
mhTi£  MAM  Ft(TUBI!Vfi  TO.^  «41  8lh  St.  ,  flonmonU,  III. 

RunnviildeSfaeflond  Pony  Farm.  For  catalocrpe  ad 
(IrexHMlInr  Bro«.  at  aimve  ofTlet- and  numl>er.  Breed- 
er* of  Pure  Shetland  PanlM. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  cue  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  montb  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
bj  us  by  reason  ol  illness  of  purchaser.  Kugine  is 
In  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  lirst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  UAKeJAlN, 
Indicated  power.  Sb-horse;  Cylinders,  8xK;  Wheels, 
H  ft.  high.  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  ID  tons. 
Price  when  new,  ttMU. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

10  and  18  Druinin  .street,  .Saii  Kraiirisco. 

METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

\ny  size  yoa  want.  90 
toi)6m  hitih.  Tire^  | 
-1  S  in  wide— linbs  to 
r.  anv  axlo    Nn  vr** 
many  times  in 
beacon  to  have  eel 
of  low  wheels  to  tit 
routvrngon  for  hanlini; 
frraio,  fodder,  manure, 
li'c^.  ^:o.  No  reecttinir  of 
tiron,  Oatl'ff  free.  Address 
OIPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
Qttlncyy  111* 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Miirch  6,  1895. 
FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  2^(g>3  35  ~^  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
$3  25;  SuperHne,  $a  l()(n(2  W  '1»  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  market  is  Hrm,  without  being 
buoyant.  (!ood  to  choice  shipping  Wheat  changes 
hands  at  a  range  of  83:'i(«  S5c 'f  ctl.,  while  large 
parcels  would  likely  Hnd  custom  at  86!4c.  Milling 
grades  are  quotable  a)  !)0c@95c  v'  ctl.  Walla 
Walla  Wheat  is  quotable  at  783i(S  81Mc  for  fair 
average  quality,  82!^(»8rHc  tor  bluestem  and  7o® 
77'4c  for  damp. 

BARLEY— Trading  is  not  brisk,  but  there  is 
steady  tone  to  the  situation.  Choice  product  is  m 
anything  but  free  ottering,  and  holders  are  firm  in 
asking  full  prices.  We  quote  as  follows:  Feed, 
fair  to  good,  73Ji@75c;  choice,  76M'"^'77!4c;  Brew- 
ing, 85^  90c  *  ctl. 

OATS— Business  is  beginning  to  show  slight  im- 
provement, though  prices  are  undisturbed.  We 
quote  :  Milling,  $1  02'/^®!  15;  Surprise,  SI  05® 
1  15;  fancy  teed,  $1®1  0.5;  good  to  choice,  95c®$l ; 
fair  to  good,  90®!l.5c;  poor  to  fair,  8214@87V2C; 
Black,  $1  10@1  25;  Red,  $1  0.5®$1  17'^;  Gray,  92V4® 
971/2C  ^  ctl. 

CORN— Market  quiet.    We  quote:    Large  Yel- 
low, $1  17'/2®1  22'/2;  small  Yellow,  $1  25®1  27 '/j ; 
While.  $1  22!4@1  25  ctl. 
RYE— Quotable  at  8,5@87i4c  V  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  80®85c  V  ctl. 
HAY— Weak  under  free  s\ipplies.  Wire-bound 
Hay  sells  at  $1  If*  ton  less  than  rope-bound  Hay. 
Following  are  the  wholesale  city  prices  for  rope- 
bound  Hay:    Wheat,  $KO,l  1  50;  Wheat  and  Oat, 
«8@11:   Oat,    *nft.ll;    Alfalfa,   $8fASI  .50;  Barley, 
$8@  10;  Clover. $8  .50@n  .50;  compressed,  if8  .50®10  .5fl; 
Stock,  $6@7  "|!»  tnu. 
STRAW— Quotable  at  70@80c  *  bale. 
FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-lti  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-ft) 
bags,  »1I  50. 

BEANS— Rather  slow  movement.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Bayos,$1  75@1  90;  Butter,  .?1  75®!  80  for 
small  and  $2®2  25  for  large;  Pink,  $1  10®  1  35; 
Red,  $1  60rS  1  f)5;  Lima.  $4  10@4  25;  Pea,  $2  2.5® 
2  75;  Small  White,  $2  2.5®2  75;  Large  White.  $2  10 
ffl$2  .5ft;  Ulackeye,$2  7.5®3;  Red  Kidney,  $2  7.5®3; 
Horse,  $1  BOfo'l  70  *  ctl. 

SEEDS— No  prontuiuced  inquiry.  We  quote: 
Mustard,  Brown,  $1  50®1  75;  Yellow,  ,$2@2  25; 
Trieste,  $1  7.5®2  15;  Canary,  3@4o;  Hemp,  3@3Hc; 
Rape,  l?i®2Mc;  Timothy,  W,m'Ac;  Alfalfa, 
T/t@'%.c  i*  lb;  Flax,  $2@2  50  *  ctl. 

POTATOES— Offerings  are  large  and  prices 
tavor  consBmers.  Receipts  of  new  are  increasing, 
the  arrivals  yesterday  l)eing  11  sacks.  We 
quote;  New  Potatoes,  l!/2®2c  Tf*  lb;  Early  Rose, 
40@,5.5c;  River  Reds,  20®30c;  Burbanks,  30@40c; 
Oregon  Burbanks,  40® 85c;  Salinas  Burbanks, 
75c®$l;  Sweets,  75c®*i  for  Rivers  and  $1  50®  1  75 
IS  ctl  for  choice  stock. 

ONIONS— Prices  for  choice  stock  hold  up 
steadily.  Quotaljle  at  90(^®$1  10  for  fair  to  choice. 
Cut  Onions,  40('''7.5c  ^  sack. 

VARIOUS— Supplies  of  seasonable  kinds  are 
showing  increase,  and  much  larger  arrivals  are 
certain  in  the  near  future.  Receipts  yesterday 
morning  included  192  lioxes  Asparagus,  67  boxes 
Rhubarb  and  7  sacks  Peas.  Most  of  the  Peas 
offering  are  of  poor  quality,  being  hard  to  sell  at 
the  lower  figure,  while  good  stock  readily  lirings 
the  top  rate.  Egg  Plant  is  offering  at  IDfirVlViiC  ^ 
lb.  Cabbage  is  still  being  shipped  East.  We 
huote:  Hothouse  Cucumbers,  40c(n.$I  "P  dozen; 
Asparagus,  7®l2'/sc  f,  lb.;  Rhubarb.  ,5®tic  1?  lb: 
Green  Peas,  id'c  lb;  Green  Peppers,  .Vi4c  'f 
lb;  Turnips,  50c  ctl;  Beets  60(ai75c  sack; 
Carrots,  30@50c;  Cabbage,  .50®tiOc  ^  ctl;  Garlic, 
3@3'/5C  *  lb;  Cauliflower,  30®40c  V  dozen;  Dried 
Peppers,  12'4@1.5c  V  tb;  Dried  Okra,  12Hc  1*  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— OBerings  of  Apples  are  mostly 
of  ordinary  quality,  selling  slowly.  Select  stock 
is  wanted,  there  being  prompt  buyers  at  full  fig- 
ures. We  quote:  Apples,  40c®$l  per  box,  with 
*1  25  for  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— The  Orange  market  is  over- 
sv.oeked  with  culls  and  otT  stock,  sales  being  slow 
at  low  prices.  Choice  otTerings  are  sonn  what 
limited,  bringing  top  quotations.  We  quote  as 
follows:  California  Navels.  $1®2  ,50;  Seedlings, 
$1®*!  .50  ^box;  Mexican  Limes.  $7(5  7.50  1!'  box; 
California  Limes,  in  small  boxes,  .50®7.5c  i'-  box; 
Lemons,  .Sicily,  $3®4;  California  Lemons, 
75o@$l  25  for  common  and  $1  50®2  50  for  good  to 
choice. 

TROPICAL  FRUIT— We  (luote :  Bananas,  ifK"  2 
.f*  bunch;  Pineapples,  ^;2  tilKnH  Y  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Trade  is  limited,  though  some 
movement  is  in  progress  all  the  time. 

Following  are  the  luiccs  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  tigurcs  presented  represent  car- 
load lots,  small  parcels  occasionally  selling  at 
slightly  lower  rates : 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8Hc;  choice,  do,  8c; 
fancy,  7!4c:  choice,  7c;  standard,  6(4c;  prime,  6c. 

Apples — Evaporated,  5',i®7o;  sun-dried,  4®5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  7e;  choice,  6Uc;  standard, 
biic;  prime.  sv,c:  peeled.  In  tioxes.  \'i(n  \:M:. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves, 5'/4c; quarters, 4'/4c;  choice, 
4iic:  standard^  3i4c;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4®5c;uppitted,  li4®2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4'/i®4?ic. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  8!4c;  standard, 
6c:  prime.  5Hc. 

Figs— White,  choice,  5®5J<c;  Black,  choice,  1!4 
®.2c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (.50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  !4c 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose.  4c;  3-crown.  •■iy,c;  2- 
crown.  2c;  seedless  Sultanas.  .Sc;  seedless  Mus- 
catels. 2c  ^  lb;  .3-crowB  London  Layers,  $1  25 
it  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters.  *l  50;  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  *1  15; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  'f,  box. 

Dried  Grapes— 1  He  B>. 

NUTS— The  market  is  not  active.  We  quote: 
Chestnuts,  7(n  8c;  Walnuts,  .5@7c  for  hard  shell, 
7@9c  for  soft  shell  and  7fn'9c  for  paper  shell;  Cali- 
fornia Almonds,  .5("7;4c  for  soft  shell,  3@4c  for 
hard  shell  and  8to 9c  for  paper  shell;  Peanuts.  4® 
6c;  Hickory  Nuts.  .5®6c ;  Filberts.  8®9c;  Pecans. 
6c  tor  rough  and  8c  tor  polished;  Brazil  Nuts. 
7®7!4c  fl  tb;  Cocoauuts,  $5®5  .50  100. 

HONEY— Stocks  are  small,  while  the  demand  is 

.;ht  and  readily  met.    We  quote:   Comb,  10@12c; 

ater  white  extracted,  7c;  light  amber  extracted, 
■  ^fo  fie;  dark  amber,  .5@5'Ac  ^  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  28c  V  lb. 

BUTTER— Prices  are  very  low,  liut  dealers  re- 
IHirt  the  market  as  heavy  and  against  sellers. 

Creamery— Fancy.  15H®ltic;  seconds.  14®  15c  ¥  ft. 

Dairy  —  iB'ancy,  13@14c;  good  to  choice,  12@12Vjc; 
lair,  10®  12c:  store  lots,  8®9c. 

CHEESE— The  situation  is  favorable  to  buyers, 
the  market  being  well  stocked.  We  quote:  Choice 
to  fancy,  7H®8'2c;  fair  to  good,  6®7c;  Eastern, 
ordinary  to  fine,  ll@14c  ¥  B). 

EGGS— Are  weak  in  price.  While  store  Eggs 
Clean  up  moderately  well,  ranol)  are  accumulating 


and  in  heavy  stock.  We  quote:  California  ranch, 
12@13c;  store  lots,  10®  Uc  |*  dozen. 

POULTRY— Turkeys  are  a  shade  steadier,  re- 
ceipts being  light.  Hens  and  Roosters  are  -also 
doing  better.  Some  small  Ducks  are  being  sent  in, 
which  are  hard  to  sell  at  the  lower  quotation.  Fine 
Geese  are  in  demand.  Live  Turkeys  —  Gob- 
blers, Sfn  lOc;  Hens,  lU®12cTt*tb;  dressed  Turkeys, 
12®14c  ^  lb;  Roosters,  $3  .50®4  ,50  for  old,  and  $5  50 
@6'50  tor  young;  Broilers,  i.3@4  for  small  and  $4  .50 
@5  for  large;  Fryers,  $5@6:  Hens,  $4@5;  Ducks, 
$4  50®6  50;  Geese,  $1  25®1  75  *  pair;  Pigeons,  $2® 
2  50*  dozen. 

WOOL— Stocks  are  small,  while  thers  is  com- 
paratively none  coming  in.  The  arrival  of  Spring 
clip  will  have  to  be  awaited  before  any  business  of 
any  magnitude  will  develop.    We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   7  @  8!4c 

Northern,  defective   5  @7 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  tree.  5  @  6 
Do,  defective   3  ®4 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4®8c     lb,  as  to  quality. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  IJUKKE,  (Bti  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steius;  tirade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


ISIILLS-Devous  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
.•tiul  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  time-;  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


FKKSII  .IKKSKY  IIIOIFEKS  for  sale.  Sulphur 
Sin-iiif  Farm.  Nlles.  Cat. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.C.  registered  prize hei>d 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  1).  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTKR  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

JERSEYS  AND  HOLSTEINS,  from  the  best  But- 
ter and  Milk  Stock;  also  Thoroughbred  Hogs  and 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.   Established  In  1876. 


Poultry. 


J.  W.  FORGEUS,  Santa  Cruz.  Cal.,  has  the  best 
stocked  and  equipped  poultry  ranch  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  Barred  P. 
Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Minorcas.  Pekin 
Ducks.  .ScveTity  acres  to  Leghorns,  six  acres  to 
Minorcas.  and  niv  home  ranch  to  Barred  P.  Rocks 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  I  guarantee  satisfaction  in 
every  order.  Exhibition  birds  and  breeding  stock. 
Eggs  for  sale.  Prices  reduced  to  fit  hard  times. 
Reference,  People  s  Bank. 


Bl'FF  I.E<iHORNS.  -  Eggs  from  prize  winners, 
ifl.  $2  and  $:i  piT  t  liiT  (c<ni.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
i-ates.    ('.  W.  Hansen.  Sail  Mateo,  Cal. 


C.  NISSON.  Petalnnia  Brown  f>egliorns.  Fowls 
and  ei-'gs  al  all  seasons  in  an.v  <iuantiiy.  Circular 
free.      Nisson  on  Ini'ntiation." 'i.i  ets. 


weli,in<;ton's  improveo   k<;g  food 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


FRI':!)  GLAZIER,  Wheatland.  Cal.  Brown  Lec- 
horn  Eggs.  .'iO  cts.  per  l;-t. 


BROWN  I,K<;H0RXS  a  specialty.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs.  $1,  $2  and  Kit  iier  Reduction  on  incubator 
lots.    Matthias     Bloni.  Sacramento.  Cal.    Box  149. 


A.  HITSCHKE.  Tracy.  Cat.,  breeder  of  tborongh- 
hreri  White  Leghorns  B.  P.  Rocks.  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs.  $1  .W  per  i:i 


WILLIAMNI  I.ES&t;<»..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  of  Poultry.  Hairy  Cattle  and  Hogs 


CALIFORNIA  I'OULi'RV  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


R.       HEAD,  Napa.  Cal..  breeds  all  kinds  pure 
bred  fowls;  40U  choice  birds  to  select  from. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  I!.  HOVT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  .md  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Pricestosnit  tlietinies.  Correspondence  solicited. 


K.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  ltLlKKE.t)2tiMarketSt..S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


t'HAS.    A.    STOWE,    Stockton.    Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  Ellsio.  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,   Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


BERKSHIRES  ANU  F<ILAN l)-CH INA  HOGS, 

Best  Stock;  also  Dairy  Strains  of  .Jerseys  and  Hol- 
steins.  Win.  Nlles  &  Co..  Los  Angeles.  Est.  1876. 


TYLER  REACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


6  YOUNG  SHORT-HORN  BULLS  6 

FOR  SALE. 

From  good  milking  strains;  are  (Uigible  to 
record.   1  will  make  low  prices  to  close  them  out. 

Also  fine  young  BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND- 
CHINA  SOWS,  from  imported  stock. 

P.  H.  nURPHY, 

PERKINS.  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Jacks  and  Jennets, 

RAISED  FHOM  IMPORTED  STOCK,  for  sale  by 
V.  (ilANEI.LA,  lluiicut,  Hutt«  county,  Cal. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

In  large  or  small  lots,  from  Barred  Plymouth  Kock, 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorcas,  at  50o 
per  (Joz.  MRS.  J.  G,  FBEDKBICKS,  Madison,  Cal, 


Brag  is  a  Good  Dog:  Holdfast  is  Better. 


When  you  get  ready  to  buy  a  Cream  Separator  the  pest  plan  is  to  see  some  of  the  machines  in 
practical  every  day  use. 

The  Sharpies  Russian  Separator 

Can  be  found  in  every  dairy  neighborhood  in  the  United  States;  and  their  owners  are  never  ashamed 
to  show  them  for  they  do  uniformly  good  work.  We  would  caution  buyers  against  dairy  school  work 
and  dairy  school  reports.  They  are  neither  practical  and  are  generally  the  observations  of  beginners. 
What  a  buyer  wants  is  to  know  what  are  the  every-day  results  obtained  from  a  machine  when  the  ma. 
chine  is  making  money  for  its  owner  In  a  creamery. 

The  Bowl  Alone  Revolves. 

This  is  what  a  man  who  makes  money  thinks  of  his  separators: 

Lamond,  Minn..  Jan.  16,  lWi.=>. 
IJK.Mi  .SiH  :—  As  to  the  Separators,  we  have  lieen  using  two  Standard  Russian  Separators  for  over 
two  years  with  satisfaction,  and  think  that  for  simplicity,  durability,  ease  of  handling  and  skimming, 
they  cannot  be  beaten,    1  do  not  speak  by  guess,  as  by  testing  the  milk  nearly  every  day  by  the  Bab- 
cock  method  I  know  they  skim  clean.  Yours  respectfully,      F.  B.  HOLDEN. 


Sen  for  circulars  to 


Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    f'adflo    Coast  fKf^&nts, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstakes;  3 
firsts;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Figs  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

P.  O  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eKgs. 


I  Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan  Food  Co., 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It 


Five  Bulls  For  Sale. 

SHORT=HORNS. 

tiood  ones;  come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy 
them.  Three  16  months  old.  two  over  two  years 
old.  All  sired  by  the  celebrated  bull  Baron  But- 
terfly; all  thoroughbred,  and  contain  good  show 
timlier.  One  of  the  two-year-olds  won  First  Prize 
at  State  Fair  In  Sacramento,  1893,  as  a  calf.  Some 
of  them  are  of  the  best  milking  families.  I  also 
have  JACKS  and  JENNETS  for  sale,  pure  Mam- 
moth French  stock.  Intending  purchasers  met  at 
train,  per  agreement  by  letter.  Address  E.  S. 
DRIVER,  Antelope,  Sar.  «  o.,  Cal.  Antelope  is 
on  the  Overland  R.  R.,  1-1  miles  north  of  Sac.  City. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Increaite 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  .and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remeni- 
hfr  the  Best  U  thf  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


F^RANK    fK,  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.  C  V/V/hlt©  l^&gchornm, 
S.  C  Bro\*/n  Leghorn*, 
Barred  F»lyrnouth  Roclc», 
Black  /Vllnorcas. 
Eggs,  93  per  13.-e»  WSend  for  Circular. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

com  i=*/\r«i"v, 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  ChI> 

Send  Stamp  lor  Circular, 


CATALOGUE  FREE.    SEND  FOR  IT 

Bpacii  J  1  BEAR  &  .S'''N  Wr  T  Rivfpmi.i    '_m«'<bh\a.  | 


^  HCHIAIVELT 
^wilTl  KM  OUfi 
lUUiTBAItO 
CATAUOOUt 


ILe'SdPoultcy  Ranch 

|Le  g  ral  ^^^^  iX.W  Leghorn,! 

1  And  Iheir  MinieM  IS9  j^^j^^  „  fasl  or  Weifl; 
Ev^ry  bird  «  P'^iSm-'-MSJ^^^-'^II^W 


?[  egg's  f-OP  MATcVirNO 


EGO  RECIPE. 

Take  one  postal  card,  write  on  Its  back.  "  How  can 
I  make  larger  proflts  on  the  egg  crop  ,'  "  Direct  It  to 
H.K  STARKWF.ATHER.SIO  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Drop  in  postofflce  and  awati  prompt  answer. 


—  AIND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  EiubodylnK 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  succeHsfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edwahii 
J.  WlOKSON,  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacijic  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo,  599  pages,  JulVy  Ulxutrated,  price,  SS.OOt 
poatpaUl. 

FOH  8ALE  BV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
ZZ9  Mcrket  gtreet,         9«a  Fran^Mjo,  ««i 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


March  9,  1895 


Patrons  of  Husbandry.  CONSUMPTION 


5an  Jose  Grange. 

Til  rnK  Editor: — Our  ijraujre  had 
another  very  interesting  meeting  to- 
day. Ill  addition  to  the  literary  and 
musical  entertainment  furnished  by  tlic 
voung  ladies  of  our  grange  on  the  tirst 
Saturday  in  each  month,  we  were 
highly  favored  to-day  by  the  jiresence. 
by  invitation,  of  Miss  Pliiel)e  Couzens, 
the  noted  worker  for  female  suffrage 
and  other  reforms. 

In  resjjonse  to  an  earnest  retiuest  of 
the  grange,  she  consented  to  give  it  a 
short  talk.    She  commenced  by  .saying: 

1  am  plad  to  be  with  you.  for  I  see  that  the 
>ri'ange  has  incorimrated  into  its  founilal ioii.s  a 
plank  favoring  womaii'.-i  suffrafre.  It  does 
.seem  that  it  was  time  the  women  of  the  land 
should  have  an  equal  voiee  in  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. I  am  an  admirer  of  the  gi-ange  and  its 
prineiples.  I  hope  to  .see  the  day  when  there 
will  be  co  operative  bakeries,  laundries,  and 
when  all  the  heavy  drudgery  will  be  taken  off 
the  woman  of  the  home  in  ordei'  that  .she  may 
have  time  to  improve  herself. 

The  Government  depends  absolutely  upon 
the  farmers  of  the  country  for  its  existence 
and  stability.  It  was  the  sturdy  farmers  who 
went  to  the  front  and  whipped  (ireat  IJritaiu 
in  revolutionary  days;  it  was  the  farmers  who 
saved  the  country  in  the  struggle  of  'tjl-'(}.5. 
In  these  great  struggles  the  country  did  with- 
out sijecie,  too.  In  times  of  danger  the  coin 
goes  to  the  vaults  of  the  Shylock  and  the 
banker,  while  the  people  must  put  up  with 
paper. 

The  safety  and  the  redemption  of  the 
country  from  its  present  perilous  position  de- 
pends upon  the  farmers.  Silver  has  been  de- 
monetized, the  currency  has  l)een  contracted, 
and  it  is  gold  they  cry.  It  is  the  cry  of  the 
selfish  man  in  order  that  he  may  but  add  more 
to  his  coffers.  In  the  dark  ami  trying  days  of 
the  country,  when  the  gold  men  refused  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  (government,  what  did 
the  Ciovernmeut  do  ;  They  apix-aled  to  the 
people,  and  the  people  took  the  (iovernment's 
■'promise  tc  ynxy"  iu  the  shape  of  greenbacks 
and  they  saved  the  i-ountry.  Never  once  did 
the  gold  man  ever  come  to  the  help  of  the 
country,  although  he  has  made  millions  by 
his  fraudulent  and  nefarious  jiractiees  iu  con- 
tracting the  currency  by  methods  he  knows 
only  too  well  how  to  use. 

I  t  is  uiK)n  the  farmers,  lou,  that  the  country 
must  depend  for  purifying  politics.  From 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  comes  a  wail  of 
corr\ii)tion,  theft,  debauchery  and  all  manner 
of  corruiition  iu  municijial  government.  This 
is  sapping  the  life  of  our  nation;  and  unless 
there  is  stamina  on  the  farms  to  save  this 
country,  then  dark  indeed  is  our  fate. 

But  where  are  the  men  to-day  ;  Why  are 
they  not  here  taking  part  ;  The  young  ladies 
are  down  on  the  i)r()gramme,  but  we  have  no 
young  men  present.  I  turn  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  see  what  a  sorry  s[)ectacle  it  pre- 
sents, and  I  am  ready  to  exclaim,  "Well, 
gentlemen,  you  have  been  trying  to  run  the 
Government  a  long  time  and  you  have  made  a 
poor  success.  You  should  be  ashamed  of  your 
work.  Step  aside  and  give  the  women  a 
chance  for  awhile  and  let's  see  what  they  do." 
Perhaps  this  is  coming,  for  we  see  how  the 
ladies  are  here  training  themselves. 

Man  was  not  treated  to  be  alone.  The  male 
and  the  female  go  hand  in  hand.  The  one 
has  no  more  right  to  rule  alone  than  the  other. 
In  all  things  they  should  be  the  equal.  I  be- 
lieve that  women  will  do  much  to  take  corrup- 
tion out  of  high  places. 

.Miss  Couzens  referred  to  the  absence 
of  a  woman's  face  among  the  pictures 
on  the  wall,  the  absence  of  women  from 
groups  of  statuary  of  prominent  char- 
acters, her  absence  from  all  that 
marked  victory.  Yet,  said  she,  has 
not  woman  toiled  in  the  struggle  ?  Has 
not  woman  done  her  share  in  the 
battles  of  America,  and  has  she  not  al- 
ways been  present  where  the  fight 
raged  hottest  ?  She  paid  a  glorious 
tribute  to  the  women  who  had  brought 
about  emancipation,  to  Betsy  Ross  who 
gave  to  the  country  the  star-spangled 
flag.  She  thought  that  woman  should 
share  in  the  victory  if  she  bore  her 
part  of  the  battle. 

-Vliss  Couzens'  remarks  were  entirely 
impromptu,  and,  as  she  warmed  into 
her  subject,  was  at  times  truly  elo- 
quent, and  held  the  large  audience 
spell-bound  for  nearly  an  hour.  At 
the  close  she  was  the  recipient  of  a 
round  of  applause  and  a  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks. 

You  will  notice,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the 
members  of  San  Jose  Grange  are  mak- 
ing it  an  educational  as  well  as  a  social 
institution,  with  an  occasional  season- 
ing of  politics  and  of  scathing  criticisms 
of  the  action  of  the  boss  robbers  now 
in  session  in  Sacramento,  of  the  out- 
rageous squandering  or  stealing  (under 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution)  by  em- 
ploying a  gang  of  flunkies  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $800  or  $900  per  day,  or  a  total 
for  the  session  of  $80,000  or  $90,000. 
The  State  ought  to  have  a  small  colony 


By  the  Physicians 

SEVERE 

COUGH 

At  Night 

Spitting  Blood 

Given  Over  by  the  Doctors ! 

LIFE  SAVED  BY 

AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL 


"Seven  years  ixpo.  my  wife  hail  a 
severe  attack  of  lunsi  tronblo  wlitcli 
the  pliysu'i.ins  iiriMiniiiioecl  roiisuniptinn. 
Tlic  cough  was  extremely  (lislrcssint;. 
especially  at  nijihl.  and  was  frequcnlh 
altendcil  with  tli^'  spitting  of  Wood. 
The  doctors  IxMng  unal)le  to  help  her. 
I  lucliieed  her  to  try  .\yer's  riierry  Pec- 
tiinil.  ami  was  surpriseil  at  the  great 
relief  it  gave.  Before  usuig  one  whole 
bottle,  she  was  eured.  so  that  now  she  is 
i|uiti'  strong  and  healthy.  That  this 
medicine  saveil  niy  wife's  life,  I  have  nut 
the  least  iloubt."  —  K.  Mmtitis.  Mem- 
phis. Ti'iin. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT   THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
eoooooooooooooooooocoo 
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i  in  the  northern  part  of  Alaska  (1  ask 
I  pardon  of  Alaska)  as  a  proper  place  to 
'  confine  legislators  who  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  their  own  and  tiie 
tax-pavers'  money.       Amos  Ada.ms. 
San  Jose,  March  L',  18!I5. 


FoK  BKONCHIAI.  .VM)  ASTUM  ATlr'  ClOll'I.Al  NTS 

"  Kroi/  n'.'"  liriiuvliial  Trdchis''  have  remark- 
able curative  properties. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported   by  Dewey  &  <Jo*.  l*lt>ii<-er  I'ateiit 
Solicitors  for  FH«'Utc  Coast, 

FOR  WfUJK  ENUI.NG  FEBHrAKY  19,  l«»5. 

534,5113.— Checkinc  Device— J.  .\riiott  ,Ir.,  Camp- 

tonville,  Cal. 
534,46.s.— Leathek  I^oop  M.vhine— F.  J.  Hring- 

ham,  S.  F. 

534,i4a.— Thkeshek— T.  A.  Brycrlev,  Stockton,  Cal. 
.■B4,.54'.l.— AIR  CoobEH— J.  R.  Cook.  Pioche,  Nev. 
5,'M,.'*>;i— Fi.Y  Scheen— Ueaeon  &  Lotspeich,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
534,471.— Cultivator— K.  Frauken,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

534,507.— Rod  Coupling— E.  M.  Hoagland.  Salina. 
Cal. 

S34.;ai.— Bolt- J.  Hodgson,  S.  F. 
534„T<VI.— Cas  Pipe— D.  J.  Macpher.son.  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

534,443.— Ulack I. so  Case— L.  ManM:uin.  Cottage 
Grove,  Ogn 

5»l,a7H.— Sack  Holdkk— I.G.  Moon,  .John  Day, Ogn. 
5.34.,'ilB.— Magazine  fJiTN— 13.  F.  Pettit,  Sari  Luis 
01)ispo.  Cal. 

.VM..?r4.— DENTAL  Tooi^O  H.  &  A.  f.  Piper.  San 
.lose,  Cal. 

534,519.— KLEiTUlc  Railway— A.  Rosenholz.  S.  F. 
.T34.527,— RiVETiN(;  Mac-hink  -J    I.  Smith,  Chieo. 
Cal. 

534.4!>a.— Key  Rim;— J.  C.  Sohlarhaum,  S.  F. 
5;«.S«>.— Vehicle  Seat— T.  C.  Shankland.  Oak 
laud.  Cal. 

i»4,5in.— LrMRii  AToH— VVible  &  Pressev,  Areata, 
Cal. 

!«4,3n(i.— Collar  Bittton— G.  H.  Williams,  Los 
Angeles,  (;al. 

An  Improved  Harrow. 

Duane  H.  Xash.  Millington,  X.  .7,,  and  Chicago, 
111.,  has  issued  a  neat  and  interesting  treatise. 
•  Seientillc  and  practical  reasons  why  the  Harrow 
is  a  more  importaul  imp  ement  than  the  plow,'"  by 
Henry  Stewart.  The  liook  also  describes  and  illus 
trates  the  Acme  Pulverizing  Harrow.  Clod  Crusher 
and  Leveler,  in  a  most  interesting  and  coinprc 
hensive  manner.  This  harrow  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  farm  implements  ever  invented,  and  l)e 
ing  much  lower  iu  price  and  much  more  dural)li 
than  ordinary  harrows,  it  is  meeting  with  wide 
approval  among  progressive  planters.  The 
"Acme  "is  a  geueral-purpos<'  harrow  which  cuts, 
crushes,  lifts,  turns,  smooths  and  levels  the  .soil 
all  at  one  operation.  Heing  adjustable  for  heavy 
soil  and  light  and  lieing  made  in  a  variety  of 
sizes,  it  is  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  uses  arid  is 
almost  indispensa(ile  on  a  well-regulated  farm. 
The  manufacturer  claims  that  this  is  the  only 
harrow  on  earth  that  will  cultivate  or  work  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ground  between  the  coulters. 

To  all  those  who  are  interested,  he  offers  to  send 
the  book  of  description  free  on  request. 


2«a  III  SHELS  DAN  VERS"  VEI.LOW  OMONS 

"Were  grown  by  John  L.  Rath.  East  Saginaw,  from 
one  pound  of  seed.  This  tremendous  yield,  at  the 
rate  of  ims  bushels  per  acre,  Mr.  Rath  says  was 
only  possible  because  he  used  Salzer"s  seeds.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Salzer's  seeds  are  the  earliest 
in  the  world,  especially  his  beets,  carrots,  cab- 
bage, cucumbers,  onions,  peas,  corn,  radishes, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  and  that  he  sells  to  market  garden- 
ers and  farmers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

If  Vou  Will  Cut  This  Out  and  Send  It 
Withjl  money  order  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  free  thirty 
nve  packages  earliest  vegetable  seeds  and  their 
wonderful  catalogue,  or  for  13  cents  in  stamps  a 
package  above  Prize  Danvbbb  Omoms  and  their 
catalogue  free. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  j^eciiic  ihc  l.n  j;c^t 
yield  and  best  qualit)') 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this   conclusive! j".     How  ;md 
win-,  is  toki  in  our  pamphlets. 

Ihcy  are  sent  free.    It  will  cost  you  nothini:  to  rend  tlu  ni,  and  llicy  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  y3  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

MK\  EK.WILSIIN  *  <  o..  ;» lo  Kattery  Street,  San  Franelitro.  Sole  AgentH  for  the  Pacitir  roast. 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  Rod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Makes  the  Cheap  Fence. 


lUd  Knds  of  Waukegan 
Weigh  only  W  Pounds. 


Washbdrn  &  MoEN  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANL'PACTIJHEH5. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  A^t. 

Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 

SHEEF^  DIP. 

i;«>war(' (>r  Clipap  I  mil h(  ions.  One  t-'a)l<>n.  iiiIximI  with  tA\  :.';ill<<nK  of 
culd  walfi".  will  ilii>  thoro»ig^hly  im*  slu't'p.  at  a  font  of  on«'  c<'nt  •■aoh. 
Kasiiy  appiH'd:  a  nourishtT  of  wool:  a  <'»Ttain  enrt-  for  Hrab.  [..litle  h  Dtp 
is  put  up  in  red.  iron  driintH.  contalnintr  .'i  KnirliH)]  orC^  Aniortran  s^allonn 
and  is  Hold  to  Ihv  trade  by  llio  KnfrllHh  Kullon.  F(»r  (he  ronviMiltfni-e  of  our 
many  cuHtomorti  it  is  alHo  pul  np  in  oiu-ffHlIon  packair*'".  for  whtoh  w.^ 
lakr  no  <'Xtra  charpo.   Rach  drum  and  paohaire  hcarH  the  oranj.'"'  lahrl  of 


Little  s  Dip." 


CATTON.  BELL  &  CO., 


SucceHSor8  to  Kalkrn  r.  iU-il  *V  i' 


tO(>  Calitorniit         Saii  l-'raiirUrn. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 

CHICAOO  SAN  FKANCI5C0 

BOSTON   LOS  ANQELES 


oopeps 

Dipping 
Powder 


4'- 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE.  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Adonis, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO.,  { 

J  IS  <:i  lilornia  St ..  S:tii  Krunris^n.  T'al, 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


Horve  high,  bull  strong, 
niff  and  chicken  tight. 

M:i-    -   ■■  ■-  ■ 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  ofTer,  submit  sampler  to  us, 
We  are  the  principal  bandlers 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 .\NI)  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4a 

310  C.VLIFOKNIA  ST..  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Of  My  Own  Raising — Postpaid. 

ADAMS-  HYURIU  .SQUASH.  jjln..  lUcts.; 

'4-111.,  -J)  cts.:  1  Ih.,  tai  cts. 
OLD  HOMESTEAD  POLE  BKAN.  ^r/rr/' Pkt.,  lU 

cts.— iu  pkts.  only. 
WINTEU  PINEAPPLE  .Ml'SKMELLON,  I'lnjf 

pkts.,  10  cts. —in  puts,  onl.v. 
IRA  W.  ADAMS,  Calistoga,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 


Position   HM    !\IaiiH]E:er   uii   a    Liirg:«  Fftrm. 

Thoroufrli  acquaintance  wiih  Stock  RalHlnir.  Dairy 
BiislnesB,  General  Farniiuff.  Kxperieuce  in  foreign 
countries:  French.  Englislk  Genuan  corresponil 
ence:  Bookkeepine:  Graduate  of  Atfriculiiiral 
AcadPm.v  in  Gorinany.  P,  O.  box  1835.  BakorMlield. 
Kern  rtuiiity,  ral, 


ker  It  vonrsi'ir  i 

13  to  20 

50^',^l,■s.  Amu 

40t<'60rods 
KITSEUMAN  BROS..    Ridyville.  Ind 


.V  can  nml£e 
c;itaiog  free. 


WMINTED. 

A  Si'i'UATloN  ON  A  PRIVATE  DAIRY  OK  I.V 
.\  ('RK.\MKRY  by  a  compcii-nt  man.  Thorout'ii 
eilucaiion  aud  irainini;  in  the  manuKcmfnl  m 
thorounhtircd  slocli.  vclcriniii'y  scieuco  and  l>utli'r 
ULaUini;.  .\n  expert  on  the  Uabcuck  test.  Uesi  of 
references.  tVirrespondeuce  si>)ieited.  Address 
DAIRYMAN,  care  l?rUAi.  PliKss 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  IIiHt«»ry,  Culture  anil  Curing. 

By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 

ThlB  l8  the  Standarti  Work  on  the  RalHiii  IiHliiHti-.v 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
pard.  Prof.  Wtokson.  Mr.  ChaH.  A.  Wetniore  and  a 
tTiiiltltude  of  Prac'tiral  KaiHtn  Cirowors. 

Sold  onl.v  by  The  Dkwkv  Pi'Bi.isHiNf;  To.,  or  iiH 
agents  at  the  uniform  prioo  of  KI13.O0,  poHtajre  pre- 
paid.  OrderH  hIiouUI  be  addreesed: 

I'AOIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


)  380  Murkef  Street. 


.Shd  Frani'lKro.  ChI. 


.should  consult 
AN  and 


California  Inventors  SSr 

A  .MKItI< 

F<)»Eii..N  P ATKXT  Roi.K  iTOHs.  for  oblaiulng  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  E.stal)lished  in  Wi).  Theii 
loU(;  expi  rieiu'e  as  journalists  aud  lar.'^e  praciiet 
as  Pateut  attorneys  onal)lus  them  to  olTor  Paclllc 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  sprvice  than  thevonr. 
obtain  elsewhere.  Send  for  free  oirtulnrs  of  infor- 
nialion.  Is'o.  •t-it\  Market  Si..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Columbia  Thresher  and 
Cleaner. 

Hercvvitli  is  shown  a  print  of  the 
small  Columbia  Threshing  Machine, 
which  is  especially 
adapted  for  farm- 
er's use.  This  ma- 
chine has  been  in- 
troduced into  every 
State  in  the  Union. 
It  is  now  no  ex- 
periment, as  it  is 
doiny  perfect  work- 
in  all  kinds  of 
orain,  threshiuu- 
from  1  ■.  to  'M  bush- 
els of  oats  per  min- 
ute and  from  40  to 
(id  bushels  of  wheat 
|)er  hour,  accord- 
to  the  amount 
i)f  power  used,  the 
condition  of  the 
ijrain,  etc.  You 
will,  no  doubt,  rec- 
ognize the  many 
advantages  of  a 
small  machine  like 
this,  especially 
where  so  many  of 
the  farms  are  lo- 
cated in  the  valleys  and  on  the;  foothills 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  take  a 
large  machine,  and  in  a  counti'y  which 
is  not  thickly  settled  a  large  outfit 
would  of  necessity  have  to  demand  a 
large  price  for  job  work,  when  the  set- 
tings are  so  far  a^jart.  With  this  ma- 
chine the  cost  is  so  little  comparatively 
that  it  would  be  no  hardship  foi'  a 
lariner  to  buy  one  foi'  his  own  use,  or 
])erhaps  two  or  three  would  prefer  to 
i)uy  in  pai'tnership.  Having  now  been 
on  the  market  for  several  years,  and 


subjected  to  the  severest  trials  in  vary- 
ing conditions  in  all  the  Western  and 
Southern  States,  its  reputation  has 
been  firmly  established.  On  account 
of  its  compact  form  and  light  weiglit,  it 
can  be  taken  anywhere  that  a  wagon 
can,  and  farmers  are  beginning  to  re- 
ali/.e  the  great  economy  in  having  a 
thresher  of  their  own,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  wastefulness  of  large  machines  and 
the  inconvenience  of  large  crews,  which 
must  of  necessity  lollow  them.  The 
Columbia  will  save  its  cost  in  one  sea- 


son, and  the  saving  is  proportionately 
great  to  neighboi's  who  club  together 
and  buy  an  outfit.  We  would  advise 
our  readers  to  write  for  printed  mat- 
ter. At  times  where  several  machines 
can  be  ordered  at  once,  purchasers 
would  get  the  benefit  of  carload  freight 
rates  to  some  common  point  for  re- 
shipment,  thus  saving  the  difference 
between  caiload  and  local  rates.  Any 
one  interested  in  these  small  outfits  can 
have  printed  matter  sent  them  by  writ- 
ing to  Belle  City  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine.  Wis. 


"acme:  p 


ULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  and  LEVELERf 

Adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work. — Flat  crashing 
spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  aud  smooth  the  ground, 
while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  cut, 
lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  back- 
ward slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish 
aud  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — 
Practicably  Indestructible. 

Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth. 

Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag. 
'is^^i-y^  An  extensive  fruit  grower  in  Fresno  County  says:— "The  "Acme"  Harrow 
2?7s;  has  the  pa.st  season  in  our  orchard  proved  thai  it  is  tlie  'boss'  of  alL 
Candidly  we  are  convinced  that  it  saved  our  orchards  in  the  past  dry  season  by 
^  placiiiK  tlie  surface  in  good  order  whicli  answered  as  a  mulcli  and  retained  what 
moisture  fell  (hiring  the  winter  and  spring  of  IHiH.  We  can  show  a  growth  on 
apple  trees  tliis  dry  season  of  7  feet  and  over.  We  only  had  2}-^  inches  of  rain  to 
roduce  this  growth.  We  did  thi.s,  we  believe,  by  the  use  of  the  "Acme"  Harrow,  and 
erfully  reconinieud  it  iu  preference  to  any  tool  made  for  a  cultivator." 
Il  l-  oil  ixinra  Ht  rORTTiAND  and  SAN  FRANCI.SCO. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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(.Ueuiiiiii  This  Paiier.) 


!HBISUiraiDE 
VAPORIZER 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 


Destroy  the  Gophers  ! 

You  may  uow  grow  alf;Ufa  on  the  uplands  and 
save  garUfU.  trees  aud  t1(iw(^rs. 

I'l-ice       Sold  by  llic  trnde  or  by  manufaclurer  of 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE, 

11  ah  and  Alameda  Sts..  San  Fraiu  isco. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DKALKRS IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  SI6  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  ruu  with 
natural  or  uianutac- 
tured  gas  or  gasoline  | 
at  a  cost  of  2(1  to  25  ' 
cents  per  horse  power 
per  day.  I 

It  can  be  used  for  I 
pumping  purposes,  as  { 
well  as  for  all  pur-  i 
poses  where  a  perfect 
engine    is    required,  i 
with  the  advantage  | 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of    explosions.  No 
liceused  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 


ULAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. . 
BLAKE,  McPA  LL  &  CO 


.  Los  Angeles 
Portland.  Or. 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive.  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    ViV .    J/ACK-SOIN    <fc  CO. 
8ole  AgeulD.      -       -       No. '.i'.i<i  Market  .'Strnel 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

i=r ;  WELL  MACHINERYvTorko. 

km.ld  of  toolt..  Fortune  for  thedrilier  by  using  our 
AdainnQtliie  process;  can  take  a  core.  Perfected  Econom. 
loal  -Irteslan  Pumpini?  Kieato  work  by  Steam,  Air, etc. 
I.etu8  help  TOIL  THE  AMEKIOAN  WELL  WOBKB, 
Aaror*,  tU.|   CblcaKo,  III,;   Dallas,  Tes. 


The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inveutor  udcI  Munufucturcr, 
105  l5*?ale  Street  San  FrandHCO. 


PAYS 

ERLY  DONC, 


Business  College, 

84  I'ost  .Street,       -       -       -       San  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Coileee  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Tvpe- Writing, 
Bookkeeping-.  Telegraphy,  Pennianshlp,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  brancues,  and  every  thing  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  sl.x  months.  We  have  si-xteen 
teachers  and  give  Individual  instruction  lo  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

SAMPLE  Aniorican  Bee  Journal. 

n        _  (Kstablistied  1861). 

r  D  C  L  Weelily.  32  pages.   SI  a  year. 
N  K  H"  160- page 
r  IB  kh  Bee-Book 

Free ! 
All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YOEK&CO. 


56  Fifth  Ave. 

nmcAGO,  iLiiiNois. 


AYPU 


EXPRESS  PAID 

Sallsfiicilon  (Jiiaranterd  or  Moiioy 
riindocl.  EiidDrsod  by  Leadlnsr  t^nto- 
moloelxU  tiO.OIIO  In  use.  We  arc  U  S.  HeailquarteM 
for  Spi-iiy  l>uin|>».  and  liiaectleUlra.  Catalogue.  Spray 
OuleiKlur,  !oi<l  full  Treutlmc  o"  Spraylne,  FREE. 

SrRAviNG  Outfit 

EXPRESS  Paid,  for  ^%M%%^\* 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  l  ov  155  CatSklll,  N.Y. 


S17. 


OCR  PCMP8  have  .Vutomatic  .Vgitatms  and  do  It 
right.  Our  (JARFIELO  K.NAf  WAOK  and  EMPIRE 
KINtt  lead  all  othem.  Everybody  say.s  no. 
Catalogue  iind  Inytructlou  book,  4  cents,  t'lreulars  free. 
rlELII  FORCE  Foul'  CO.,  >81  BrUtol  Ave.,  LocUport,  N.  V. 


Back  f^ii.ES  ot  the  Pacific  ftDitAi,  Pkkss  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  ja.50  per  volume  of  six 
I  months.    Per  year  (two  \  olumes),        Inserted  in 
I  Uawey's  patent  binder,  5(i  cents  ^iddltlonal  per 
voluine, 


THE, 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEUMATISM 
liUMBAGO 

general  debility 
IjAme  back 
nervous  diseases 

AND  FIJXCTION.VL 
DKKAXOKMKNT.S 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  ia  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  iu  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  BIdg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO^  ILL. 
She  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  tlie  World 

MBNTION    THta  PAPER. 


DEWEY  &  CO' 

Patent  Agency. 


OuH  U.  S.  AND  r'i)i;i;ii;N  Patent  AcwiNCY 
presents  many  and  iinpoftuut  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reasou  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  ofiicial  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1873. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Ageiicy  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  pateitt 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliahin  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

I5E0.  H.  STRONG,  Manaerer. 


B 


KEEPERS®^'"' 


CLEANINGS 


_           Sample  copy  oi 

N  BEE  CULTURE. 


A  HMdaomely  Illuetrated  ore  CIIPPI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  (JaMlog.  of  DCl.  OU  11  LI  uCf 
FIIKE.  THE  A.  (.  ROOT  CO.,  I>Ie<lina.O. 
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The  Storm 


THE  STORM  KING 

GALVANIZED  STEEL 

WiiNDyniLL. 

IGEAKEID, 


Galvanized  Stcd  Windmill. 


THE  BUCKEYE 

sule  of  any  high  class  mower,  and 
is  umioubteiily  llie  beiit  mower  iiiude.  auil  llot>KKIt  *  VO..  Sail  Frnnrigro,  are  tbe  sole  agents  for 
the  same  in  Callfornlu. 


was  named  after  the  Buckeye  State 
l)y  its  inventor,  Lewis  Miller,  a 
native  of  the  Buckeye  Sta'e.  The 
Original  Buckeye  Mower  is  made 
at  the  Kreal  Buckeye  Factory  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  at  no  other  place 
in  the  world.   It  has  the  largest 


Price  LUt  of  WludmllU 


Na 

Price. 

Size. 

Weight. 

8.... 

84S  00 

8  feet. 

380  pounds. 

10. . . 

60  00 

10  feet. 

430  pounds. 

If  wanted  with  Graphite  Boxes,  add  Jft.uo.  The  Storm  King  is  made  for  Single  Post  or  Four  Post 
towers.  Mills  are  shipped  with  Single  Post  Castings  unless  otherwise  ordered.  All  Storm  King  Mills 
hove  three  lengths  of  stroke,  4-luch,  6-inch  and  8-inch,  and  geared  3  to  I. 

OUR    GUrtRMINT  EE. 

We  warrant  the  Storm  King  Steel  Windmill  to  de  constructed  throughout-  of  the  ver.v  best  ijuality 
of  Steel.  Malleable  Iron  and  Cast  Iron,  to  be  thoroughly  and  well  iniulf.  that  it  will  produce  more 
power,  prove  more  durable  and  more  reliable  in  storms  and  better  reg\ilati'd  than  any  other  geared 
windmill  on  the  market.  Our  8  foot  geared  mill  will  be  found  more  powerful  than  any  la-fooi  direct 
acting-  mill. 

Any  part  found  defective  on  account  of  poor  workmanship  or  material  will  be  made  good  by  furnish 
Ing  corresponding  new  parts  free  of  charge. 

Tills  Guarantee  to  Hold  Good  for  One  Year  from  Date  of  Erection. 
We  will  send  the  Storm  King  Steel  Windmill  on  .10  dajs  test  trial  to  respousilile  parties   and  if 
not  satisfactory  to  the  purchaser,  windmill  will  be  ordered  away  and  freight  paid  both  ways 


The  <aenuliie  Huekeye  .Mower.  -*  f4iof  :i  inch  tut 
The  Genuliic  Itiiekey*'  Alower,  4  foot  tf  Inch  cnt 

The  Genuine  Huckeye  Mower,  6  foot  out  

The  tvenulue  Ituekeve  .Mower.  0  foot  out  


Frloe,  «T0.O0 
Price,  70.00 
Price.  75.00 
Price.  HO.OO 


READ  THIS  AMD  SEE  HOW  TWELVE  BUCKEYES.  DOING  HARD  WORK  EIGHT  MOUTHS 
IN  THE  YEAR,  BEHAVE  THEMSELVES. 

Thk  Mili.ek  &  Li  x  Rani  iici.  Fikkb.ai'ghs,  Cal..  Nov.  ai.  lSt>4. 
Mkssrs.  Hookek  &  Co.,  Sau  Francisco.  Cal. 

I>EAR  Sirs:— The  Original  Buckeye  Mower  merits  words  of  praise  On  this  Rancho  we  use  twelve 
machines,  which  are  in  almost  constant  use  from  seven  to  eight  mouihs  of  the  year,  cutting  the  several 
crops  of  alfalfa.  These  mow  ers  are  put  to  n  very  severe  test  by  lieing  run  so  continuously  and  on  ex- 
tremely rough  ground  and  through  ditches  partially  tilled  with  water  We  have  tried  nearly  all  the 
leading  makes  of  Mowers,  but  I  pronounce  the  Buckeye  superior  to  all  others  in  ease  of  draft,  strength 
and  cutting  qualities.  The  Buckeye  costs  us  less  for  repairs  than  anv  other  machine  we  have  ever  had 
on  the  Rancho.    Yours  truly,  J.  W  SCHMITZ.  Supt  Miller     Lux  Kaucho. 

It  Is  the  llg:hte!«t.  fitroni^est.  and  without  e.Ycoprioii  the  liest  Sifiwer  In  the  wtirld. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  GENUINE  BUCKEYE  MOWER.   Rushford  Steel  Hollow  Axle  Wagon,  Best  in  the  World. 

We  are  Agents  for  Union,  Harvard  and  Manhattan  Cycles.   Crackajacks  ride  Unions.   Send  for  Bicycle  Catalogue. 


HOOKER  &  CO 


16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.j 


YOU  WAINX  THE  BESX ! 


THESE  LITTLE  ROLLERS 

SAVE  ONE  HORSE. 


DBKRIINC    "IDEAL"  -93VA/ER. 


Farmers  Like  Light  Draft. 


WORLD'S   R/\IR    DR/\RT  TESTS: 


Deering  5-ft.  Roller  Bearing  "  ideal  "  Mower; 

Nearest  5-ft.  Competitor — Plain  F^earinjrs 
Gain  for  Roller  Bearings 


85^^  lbs. 

;   :;  :;I52  lbs. 

77 >^  per  cent. 


WRITE   US   FOR    L'ATALOUUK    ANI>    M  KNTION    THIS  PAPKR. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 


305    AND    307    yVIARK.ET  ST. 


SAIN    FRAINCISCO,  CAL 


ND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Japanese  Gardening, 


Japan  has  evidently  learned  the  art  of  war  from 
western  nations  and  in  return  has  taught  them 
much  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Our  peace  congress 
friends  will  declare  that  she  has  taught  a  good  les- 
.son  and  learned  a  bad  one.  We  will  concede  the 
truth  of  this  claim  without  argument,  for  as  we  look 
upon  the  lovely  glimpses  of  Japanese  horticulture 
upon  this  page  our  voice  is  not  for  war. 

The  peaceful  arts  of  the  Japanese  are  now  popular 
the  world  over.  Not  alone  in  the  houses,  but  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Caucassian  race,  Japanese  materials 
and  canons  of  taste  are  everywhere  prevalent.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  wide  spreading  of  thoughts  and 
tilings  Japanese  is  due  to  the  constant  yearning  of 
the  white  race  after  something  new,  and  the  imita- 
tation  of  the  Japanese  is  a  fad  or  a  fashion.  But  be- 
yond this  there  is  something  in  this  latest  contribu- 
tion from  the  Orient  which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
fad,  because  it  embodies  true  art  principles  and  will 
therefore  endure  and  exert  a  permanent  usefulness. 
During  recent  years  English  and  American  artists 
and  poets  have  made  a  study  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese  and  concede  such  possession  to  them.  But 
here  again  is  a  line  we  do  not  desir'e  to  pursue  and 
we  take  it  for  granted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  verdict  upon  the 
Japanese  civilization,  and  its  gifts  to  the  We.«t,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Japanese  horticulture  is  exerting  a 
very  wide  influence  upon  our  long-accepted  modes, 
and  is  also  furnishing  us  a  vast  wealth  of  new  ma- 
terials. Japanese  gardening  with  its  delightful  pic- 
turesqueness,  its  artistic  use  of  water  and  rock,  its 
spirit  of  restfulness  and  content,  its  exquisite  neat- 
ness, free  from  hint  of  garnishment  and  its  profound 


popularity  of  Japanese  ideals  promises  to 
nently  improve  our  ornamental  gardening. 

In  a  lesser  degree,  but  in  a  way  which  is  more 
easily  recognizable,  we  are  clearly  indebted  to  Japan 
for  culture  plants  almost  beyond  number.  Examine 


perma-  of  their  own  flowers  which  they  themselves  cannot 
now  equal.  This  is  a  manifestation  of  the  progres- 
sive western  spirit.  Under  that  impulse  we  achieve, 
in  a  decade,  results  which  would  content  them  as  the 
work  of  a  century,  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  value 


A   J.Al'.ANF.SR  VKi 
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of  their  gifts  to  us;  il 
importance  of  them. 

Our  engravings,  which  are  chosen  from  the  large 
collection  of  the  Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.,  repre- 
sent two  lines  of  growth  in  which  oui-  debt  to  Jaj)an 
is  not  as  clearly  acknowledged  as  with  tlio  chrysan- 
themum, and  yet  it  is  a  great  one.  In  the  woody 
peonies,  or  tree  peonies,  the  Japanese  achievements 
are  grand.  If  true  color  could  but  be  added  to  the 
outlines  of  the  photograph  the  fact  would  be  more 
apparent,  and  yet  the  imagination  will  enable  ihr 
initiated  plant  lover  to  paint  the  delicat(>  hues  and 
tints  of  these  immense  blooms  which  burst  from 
rough  and  m(>ager  stems  which  would  hardly  seem 
adequate  to  the  production  of  a  common  peach  blos- 
som. And  then  the  delicately  beautiful  wistaria  ex- 
tending its  graceful  racemes  of  white  or  azure  bloom 
an  arm's  length  from  the  slender  whip-cord  vini' 
which  sends  it  forth  to  glorify  the  early  springtime  ! 
Under  the  wistaria  are  seen  the  present  representa- 
tives of  a  family  which  this  vine  has  shaded  for  pos 
sibly  more  than  a  .single  century.  These  plants,  and 
many  more  as  beautiful,  are  among  the  gifts  of  peace 
for  which  we  can  render  thanks  to  our  nearest 
neighbor  on  the  west. 


TREE   PEO^"]ES,    AS   (JUOVVN    IN  JAPAN. 


sympathy  with  the  longings  of  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
spirit — all  these  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
ambitious  mockery,  the  garish  ornamentation  and 
the  distressing  formality  which  make  too  many  of 
our  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  places  of  torture 
for  true  human  taste  and  sentiment.    The  present 


the  catalogues  of  our  leading  propagators  and  see 
how  great  a  proportion  of  the  ruling  favorites  arc  of 
Japanese  derivation.  It  is  true  that  in  many  of 
these,  and  notably  in  the  chrysanthemum,  we  have 
outdone  even  the  Japanese  by  our  high-pressure 
system  of  improvement,  and  have  produced  varieties 


Saxta  Barbara  is  pushing  preparations  for  the 
annual  flower  festival  of  1895  with  the  usual  zeal  ami 
interest.  The  event  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  Api  il 
17,  and  close  Friday  evening  following.  A  very 
tasteful  souvenir  announcement  has  been  issued, 
representing  in  colors  the  lovely  maidens  of  the  sea 
side  town  on  a  decorated  flont  indulging  vigorously 
in  the  battle  of  the  flowers.  Copies  of  tliis,  we  pre 
sume,  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  who  address  the 
secretary,  Walter  Lord,  of  Santa  Barbara.  This 
year  has  been  a  very  favorable  one  for  the  growth  of 
bloom  and  profusion  of  beauty  beyond  the  record 
may  be  expected  by  this  year's  visitors. 
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busmens  tiirouo;li  tlio  immijjration  whk-h  would  nec-  I  ati-ly  appoint  "  tlirei-  resideiitsof  the  State-  who  shall 


the  general  development^  which  hav.-  had  practical  experience  in 
We  shall  he  u^lad  to  see  Nevada 


essarily  loilow  ant 
would  take  place, 
rcali/.e  her  hopes  in  this  direction.    California  has 
the  same  chance  for  speculation  if  she  sees  fit,  but 


the  manufacture 

of  tl airy  products  to  constitute  a  Dairy  Bureau.' 
These  men  shall  serve  without  compensation,  shall 
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there  will  probably  be  a  good  many  views  as  to  the  |  have  power  to  appoint  an  afjfent  at  $12(10  a  ye  ir  and 
desirability  of  such  an  enterprise,  in  this  State  at  |  such  assistants  or  chemists  as  from  time  to  time  may 

■  '  c  ntH'Cssary.    Tt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  to 


Protection  to  tionest  Dairy  Produce. 


The  dairy  law.  which  we  mentioned  in  last  week's 
Ri'RAL  as  haviuoj  passed  the  Lej^islature,  has  re- 
ceived the  Governor's  signature.  It  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  deception  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  appropriates  112,000 
to  promote  prosecution  of  those  who  transgress  its 
provisions  during  the  two  years  ending  July  1.  1897. 
The  law  declares  that  everything  which  is  made  in 
the  semblance  of  butter  by  the  use  of  any  materials 
except  milk  and  cream,  is  an  hiiltailmi  Uiitlrr:  also, 
that  anything  niaile  in  the  semljlaiice  of  cheese  by 
the  use  of  anything  except  milk  and  cream,  shall  be 
hiiii<(iliin  eJifixi,  except  that  the  use  of  salt  and  color- 
ing matter  does  not  constitute  an  imitation  product, 
and  cheese  made  from  pure  skim  milk  is  not  in  the 
intent  of  the  law  an  imitation  cheese. 

It  is  alstj  provided  that  no  person  shall  manufac- 
ture or  olTer  for  sale  or  serve  in  any  place  of  public 
entertainment  any  "article,  product  or  compound 
made  wholly  or  partly  out  of  any  fat,  oil  or  ole- 
aginous substance  or  compound  thereof,  not  produced  I  recently  made  by  a  committee  representing  the  fruit 


secure  as  far  as  possible  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 
There  is  also  given  a  line  of  procedure  by  which 
samples  of  suspected  i)roducts  may  be  obtained  and 
cases  of  misdemeanor  brought  to  the  attention  of 
prosecuting  magistrates. 

Such  in  its  general  featu  res  is  the  new  law.  As 
just  said,  it  has  machinery  to  push  forward  detective 
and  prosecuting  movements.  It  will  be  exceedingly 
interesting  to  see  how  its  battle  will  begin.  The 
appointment  of  the  three  Bureau  men  may  be  soon 
expectt^d.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  shrewd, 
energetic  men,  well  supplied  with  executive  ability, 
for  upon  the  ciioicc  of  the  right  men  depends  the 
whole  issue.  It  will  be  no  boj's"  play  to  catch  the 
offenders  nor  to  hold  them  against  the  sharp  legal 
practice  which  a  wealthy  oleomargarine  interest  will 
bring  to  the  test  of  the  new  enactment. 


Mr.  Stubbs'  Letter. 


We  print  on  another  page  the  reply  of  \'ice-Presi- 
dent  Stubbs,  of  the  S.  P.  K.  R.  Co.,  to  the  appea' 
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Weather 
xihI  Cropx. 


The  Week. 

Clear  weather  has  prevailed  an- 
other week  and  forecasted  showers 
have  been  exceedingly  light,  even 
on  the  coast.  A  drying  wind  has  also  prevailed,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  rather  low  tciuperatiires.  The 
result  has  been  slow  growth  of  grass  and  grain,  and 
leisurely  advancement  of  fruit  trees.  It  is  perhaps 
just  as  well  that  such  should  be  the  course  just  at 
this  season.  In  the  drier  regions  of  the  interior 
moderate  rain  would  now  be  very  welcome  and  would 
hardl}'  come  amiss  anywhere,  though  it  is  still  eai'ly 
and  nothing  is  suffering  yet. 


Mute  Board 
if  llorlleulture. 


It  is  reporteil  from  Sacramento 
that  the  Assembly  bill  drawn  to 
terminate  the  life  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  has  been  revoked  by  its 
author.  If  the  Board's  representatives  at  Sacra- 
mento can  convince  the  Legislature  that  its  work  is 
worth  an  appropriation,  it  will  be  able  to  proceed. 
This  ought  not  to  be  a  ditlicult  task.  It  is  clear 
enough  that  features  of  the  Board's  work  like  the 
quarantine,  the  holding  of  conventions  and  its  publi- 
cations should  be  provided  for.  They  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  State.  If  the  lloard  has  done 
unwisely  in  some  respects  and  has  alienated  some 
sections  of  the  State,  that  is  a  matter  which  the 
future  may  atone  for  and  is  not  good  ground  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  Board.  We  hope  that  necessary 
funds  will  be  supplied  for  its  use. 


directly  and  at  the  time  of  manufacture  from  unadul- 
terated milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  which  article, 
product  or  compound  shall  be  colored  in  the  imita- 
tion of  butter  or  cheese,''  unless  such  article  is 
branded  "substitute  for  butter"  or  "substitute  for 
cheese  "  in  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  high  and  an 
inch  wide,  and  shall  prepare  also  a  printed  state- 
ment, giving  name  and  address  of  manufacturer, 
which  shall  be  enclosed  in  each  jjackage,  and  shall 
put  the  same  statement  on'the  top  and  side-  of  each 
package.  It  is  also  unlawful  for  common  carriers  to 
receive  or  transport  packages  of  the  substitutes  not 
so  marked:  nor  can  any  person  have  in  his  possession, 
except  for  his  own  family  use,  any  such  unmarked 
package. 

It  is  also  unlawful  for  any  one  to  take  orders  for 


growers  of  the  State.  This  appeal  —  which  was 
printed  in  the  Riral  Press  of  the  2d  inst. — re- 
viewed the  conditions  of  the  fruit  industry,  and 
asked  specifically: 

(li  For  a  live-ila.v  ventilated  car  .service  between  Sacra- 
mento and  Chicago  in  .tiinii-  iixinner  iiuarnntitit. 

i3)  A  concession  of  at  least  ♦.'iO  per  car  ft-oiii  refrifjerator  coin- 
panieH. 

(3i  A  '^l  rate  to  ("hicago  (/iKiniiiJinf  for  eiffht-day  .service. 

(41  That  carload  lots  of  fruit  for  Eastern  shipment  be  hauled 
to  points  nn  main  line  on  a.  basis  (if  throufrh  rates,  instead  of 
local  rates. 

lo)  That  ten  tuns  be  made  the  iiiiiiimuiii  :iinoinil  nf  cherries 
to  be  loaded  in  refrigerator  cars. 

(ti)  We  a.sk  that  mixed  cars  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  aud 
nuts  be  accepted  by  your  cotiipatiy,  each  variety  paying-  its 
own  rale,  iiisteail  of  the  highest  rated  article  establishing  the 
i-ate  for  the  entire  car;  and  that  a  similar  concession  be  made 
oil  mixed  cars  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

(7)  We  tinall.v  ask,  owing  to  the  woeful  depression  of  the 


these  substitute  articles  under  the  name  or  pretense  j  raisin  iudustrv,  that  an  emergency  rate  of  seventy-five  cents 
that  the  substance  is  either  butter  or  cheese:  nor  [  ^"'•^"^ 

shall  any  one  sell  the.  same,  unless  he  informs  the  In  answer  to  these  requests,  presented  in  the  most 
purchaser  that  the  substance  is  a  substitute  for  but-  civil  terms,  the  fruit  growers  have  a  long  letter  from 
ter  or  cheese;  nor  shall  he  use,  in  selling  or  advertis- I  ^li'-  Stubbs,  in  which  their  committee  is  .soundly 
iug  the  material,  the  words  "butterine,"  "cream-  I  lectured  for  exposing  the  facts  of  the  fruit  situation. 
"  dairy:"  nor  shall  he  use  a  representation  of   They  have.  Mr.  Stubbs  declares,  done  California  a 


Nevada 
I  rrif^Htitni. 


Nevaihi  proposes  to  avail  herself 
of  the  chance  offered  iu  theCleary 
act  of  Congress,  by  which  each  of 
the  arid  States  was  allottetl  1,000,000  acres  of  land 
by  the  general  Government,  provided  they  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  reclaim  it  within  a  period  of  ten 
years  from  the  passage  of  said  act.  A  bill  will  be  in 
troduced  in  the  Nevada  Legislature  to  create  a  wa 
ter  commission,  the  duties  of  which  will  be  to  make 
surveys,  pick  out  lands  suitable  for  reclamation  and 
suggest  the  necessary  steps  to  put  the  State  on  *an 
agricultural  basis.  The  Government  sells  this  class 
of  land  at  per  acre,    ft  is  estimated  that  the 

proceeds  of  the  1,000,00(1  acres  which  are  given  to 
the  State,  sold  on  the  basis  mentioned,  would  prob- 
ably pay  for  the  necessary  work  of  irrigation.  But 
if  the  cost  exceeds  that  figure,  it  is  claimed  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  State  to  dispose  of 
the  land  at  five  times  the  price  mentioned  if  a  cer- 
tain supply  of  water  could  be  assured.  This,  of 
course,  is  figuring  upon  the  actual  returns  to  the 
State  in  cash  provided  it  undertakes  the  work,  and 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  wonderful  im- 
petus it  would  give  every  conceivable  branch  of 


er}', 

any  breed  of  dairy  cattle,  or  any  other  words  or  sym- 
bols commonly  used  by  the  dairy  industry  in  the  sale 
of  butter  or  cheese. 

No  one  shall  serve  these  imitation  products  in  any 
eating-place  nor  in  any  place  where  board  is  given  as 
part  I'ompensation  for  labor,  without  informing  the 
consumer  that  he  is  being  given  an  imitation  prod- 
uct: this  information  must  be  both  by  printeil  state- 
ment and  verbal  statement. 

Those  who  sell  such  goods  with  intent  to  deceive 
cannot  recover  the  value  thereof  from  the  purchaser. 
Those  who  have  unmarked  imitation  products  in 
their  jjossession  are  supposed  to  know  their  char- 
acter and  the  removal  of  brands  or  iiiarKs  shall  be 
evidence  of  intent  to  dec;eive. 

The  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  l;iw  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  t  han  ?!;>0 
nor  more  than  $250,  or  bj' thirty  days'  imprisonment. 

A  second  offense  shall  incui-  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$250  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisi)nni(.'nt.  One-half  of  all 
fines  collected  shall  go  to  the  informant. 

These  provisions  of  the  law  which  we  have  given 
in  outline  seem  to  be  armed  at  every  point  with  re- 
quirements which  will  make  it  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  either  to  make  or  sell  an  imitation 
article  witliotit  giving  information  of  its  true  char- 
acter, and  the  provisions  give  the  trade  under  false  wish  to  l)e  entirely  fair.  If  it  has  small  relation  to 
pretenses  such  danger  that  it  is  likely  to  be  aban-  j  the  great  fruit  problem,  it  shows  at  least  the  utterly 
doned.  This  point  might  not  be  conceded  were  it  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  railroad  authorities, 
not  that  the  law  proceeds  to  develop  a  prosecuting  '  In  reading  it  we  have  been  led  to  wonder  why  it  was 
force  both  of  men  and  money  to  carry  its  provisions  that  the  railroad  company  sent  its  agents  to  the 
into  effect.  The  weakness  of  the  earlier  movements  i  Sacramento  convention  and  why  they  invited  the 
of  the  dairymen  of  California  against  these  bogus  conference,  since  it  would  have  been  less  an  offense 
products  has  lain  in  the  lack  of  prosecution.  The  I  to  have  treated  the  growers  with  absolute  contempt 
Governor  of  the  State  is  now  empowered  to  immedi-  '  from  the  beginning. 


grievous  injury  in  representing  that  there  is  a  crisis 
in  the  fruit  industry  in  California:  besides,  he  under- 
takes to  say,  the  growers  don't  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Proceeding  from  this  point,  Mr. 
Stubbs  presents  the  usual  mess  of  figures  and 
phrases  which  railroad  officials  delight  in  but  which 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  finally  comes 
down  to  a  •smart"  denial  of  all  the  requests  pre- 
sented by  the  committee. 

This  letter  is  an  offense  to  the  fruit  growers  of 
California,  not  more  in  its  denial  of  their  demands, 
than  in  its  rudely  lugged-in  discussion  of  irrelevant 
matters.  As  to  the  point  of  making  public  the  con- 
dition of  the  fruit  industry — that  was  none  of  xMr. 
Stubbs'  business.  As  to  the  effort  to  demonstrate 
that  the  growers  do  not  understand  their  own  situ- 
ation- this  is  a  wanton  affront.  .\s  to  the  main 
point  of  denial  it  might  as  easily  liave  been  done 
civilly  as  with  vulgar  smartness. 

Running  over  the  whole  long  course  of  negotiations 
between  the  railroad  people  and  the  fruit  growers, 
we  do  not  recall  an  instance  in  which  the  latter  have 
been  so  badly  used.  This  experience  makes  it  very 
plain  that  in  dealing  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road ('ompany  some  method  other  than  frank  dis- 
cussion of  mutual  interests  must  be  employed. 

We  print  .Mr.  Stubbs"  letter  in  full  because  we 


March  16  1895. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

At  the  ineetinfjf  of  the  Tiegislature  two  months  ago 
there  was  a  very  general  hopefuhiess  respecting  the 
l)rospects  of  the  session.  The  greater  number  of  its 
members  had  been  chosen  since  the  era  of  hard 
times  came  upon  the  country,  and  were  under 
pledge — at  least  by  implication — to  reduce  State 
expenses.  The  moral  awakening  which  in  the 
November  election  brought  about  the  overthrow  of 
the  bosses  at  San  Francisco,  it  was  believed,  could 
not  fail  to  find  eflective  representation  in  the  legis- 
lative halls.  Again,  the  conditions  of  the  State 
with  reference  to  industry  and  transportation  were 
such  as  could  not,  it  was  believed,  fail  to  rouse  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  law-makers.  J  t  was  hoijed 
that,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  combination  of 
motives,  we  should  have  a  Legi-slature  whose  labors 
would  be  a  public  benefit.  How  rudely  these  hopes 
have  been  disappointed  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say. 
The  early  days  of  the  session  were  marked  by  flagrant 
extravagance  and  corruption  in  the  matter  of  legis- 
ative  employees,  the  clerks,  copyists,  messengers, 
etc.,  soon  far  outnumbering  the  legislators.  This 
beginning  mai-ked  a  character  which  has  been  re- 
tained throughout  the  session.  It  has  been,  in  fact, 
a  session  of  scandals  so  shameful  as  to  make  honesty 
blush  for  the  degradation  of  California.  From  the 
beginning  there  has  been  in  close  attendance  upon 
every  hour  of  the  session  such  notorious  corruption- 
ists  as  Chris  Buckley,  Sam  Rainey  and  others;  and 
there  has  been  scarcely  a  pretense  of  concealing  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  directors  of  organized  bodies 
of  "  cinch  "  bill  operators  in  both  chambers. 


Tlie  methods  of  these  organizations  are  very  sim- 
i)le.  Under  the  management  of  some  such  manipu- 
lator as  Buckley,  a  body  of  members  agree  to  work 
in  harmony,  obeying  orders  from  the  boss  when  to 
vote  yes  and  when  no,  he  in  the  meantime  bargain- 
ing with  the  corporations  for  the  votes  of  his  gang. 
At  the  end  of  the  sea.son  the  price  of  this  villiany  is 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  gang,  the  boss 
taking  a  large  share  for  his  work  as  manager.  How 
effective  such  work  as  this  is  where,  as  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  the  gang  numbers  a  majority  of  one  or 
the  other  chamber,  does  not  need  to  be  told,  finder 
such  conditions  the  boss  is  absolute  master  of  the 
situation;  he  can  promote  or  defeat  any  measure  at 
his  will,  and  the  public  is  powerless. 

The  boss  has  an  easy  way  of  bringing  the  corpora- 
tions to  the  point  of  supplying  money.  All  that  is 
required  is  to  present  a  few  "  cinch  '  bills — that  is, 
measures  designed  to  injure  the  railroad  companies, 
the  water  and  gas  companies,  the  insurance  com- 
panies, etc.  The  interests  threatened  ([uickly  take 
the  hint;  they  send  agents  to  Sacramento,  buy  up 
the  boss  and  his  gang  and  dictate  their  course  in  all 
matters  in  which  their  special  interests  are  threat- 
ened. Thus  it  is  that  the  railroad  always  controls 
the  situation.  It  secures  the  gang  by  large  pay- 
ments and  thereafter  can  destroy  what  or  whom  it 
pleases  and  can  have  anything  it  wants.  For  its  ex- 
pense in  protecting  itself  against  "  cinch  "  bills  it  re- 
coups by  such  gross  legislation  as  it  frequently  en- 
forces for  its  own  advantage.  This  game  has  been 
worked  as  usual  during  the  present  session;  the  rail- 
road, as  the  saying  goes,  "  has  owned  everything  ;  " 
all  measures  in  opposition  to  its  interests  have  been 
buried  and  all  measures  in  its  favor  have  been  pushed 
ahead.  Buckley,  Rain(>v,  et  al  have  sat  in  the  lobby 
and  directed  the  proceedings  in  conformity  with  in- 
structions i-eceivcd  fi-om  their  corjiorat-ion  employ- 
ers. All  wont  swimmingly  until  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
when  a  Senator,  outraged  and  goaded  beyond  en- 
durance, called  upon  the  people  of  California  to  wit- 
ness the  infamy  of  these  organized  plunderers. 


The  occasion  of  this  outburst  was  in  connection 
with  a  bill  to  repeal  a  law  of  1874  which  limits  street 
car  fares  to  five  cents  and  provides  certain  regula- 
tions regarding  transfers.  It  was  a  proposition 
purely  in  the  interest  of  the  street-car  combine  in 
San  Francisco,  unsupported  by  any  consideration  of 
public  interest  and  dependent  for  promotion  wholly 
upon  the  forces  of  the  lobby.  But  this  de])endence 
seemed  quite  sufticient,  for  at  every  point  it  had  the 
solid  twenty-two  votes  of  the  "gang.  '  In  this  situ- 
ation, seeing  the  efforts  of  honesty  and  decency 
liOiltpu      gvcry  turn,  Senator  W,  J,  J^iggy.  in  the 


spirit  of  desperate  indignation,  made  a  direct  assault 

upon  the  organized  forces  of  corruption.     In  the 

course  of  his  remarks  he  said: 

I  understand  that  thei-e  is  a  ooinbinu  in  the  Senate  of 
twenty-two  members,  hirelings  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Kail- 
road  Company,  and  I  dare  them  to  pass  this  bill.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  a  disclosure  that  will  startle  .you. 

This  made  a  prodigious  stir  and  there  were  excited 

efforts  to  silence  the  speaker,  but  he  went  on: 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  I  had  not  been  here 
more  than  a  week  when  I  was  offered  $7000  to  stand  in  with  a 
combination  for  everything  there  was.  This  session  I  was 
again  offered,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  same  proposition, 
but  the  sum  was  $S000,  which  I  refused,  and  I  can  prove  my 
accusations. 

If  a  bomb  had  been  exploded  it  could  hardly  have 
made  a  greater  sensation.  The  proceedings  came  to 
halt  and  a  little  later  the  session  for  the  afternoon 
adjourned.  Efforts  to  smooth  over  the  matter  failed, 
for  Biggy's  blood  was  up.  Privately  he  repeated  all 
that  he  had  declared  in  the  Senate,  adding  to  it 
specific  incidents  and  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
attempted  to  bring  him  into  the  pool  of  corruption- 
ists.    He  said: 

Two  years  ago  1  had  my  first  experience  in  legislative  work. 
My  attention  was  no  .sooner  given  to  its  duties  than  I  learned 
something  else  1  had  not  known  before.  On  a  Wednesday, 
when  I  was  on  my  way  to  lunch,  I  was  approached  by  a 
Senator,  the  same  who  approached  me  tfiis  session  on  the 
same  mission.  Senator  lJunn.  He  broke  the  inattei'  to  me 
gently.  He  told  me  that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  money  here,  and  that  no  one  would  be  the  wiser  for  it. 
He  said  that  it  was  customary  in  the  Legislature  to  form  a 
combination  for  the  purpose.  I  asked  him  what  he  meant, 
telling  him  that  J  thouglit  he  knew  my  position  in  San  Fran- 
cisco; that  my  friends  liad  regretted  my  election,  fearing  that 
I  would  become  involved  in  one  of  tfie  scandals  similar  to 
many  which  had  disgraced  the  Legislature. 

1  told  him  that  1  had  been  raised  in  my  district,  that  I  bad 
resided  there  for  thirty  years,  and  that  I  could  not  afford  to 
disgrace  my  action  to  those  who  had  elected  me  to  m.v  place 
in  the  Senate. 

He  mentioned  the  Southern  Pacific  Kailroad  to  me  as  giving 
one  of  the  opportunities  to  make  money.  That  was  only  one, 
he  told  me.  There  were  others.  Again  I  explained  my  posi- 
tion to  him  and  refused  to  discuss  the  affair  further  with  him. 
He  said  that  at  least  ?i~0()0  could  be  made  at  the  session  for 
every  man  in  the  combination. 

I  told  him  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair  and 
loft  him.  At  tbe  opeTiing  of  this  session  he  approached  me  in 
my  seat  in  the  Senate  again.    He  told  me  that  he  hoped  I  did 

not  intend  to  be  the  same  fool  that  I  had  been  two  years 

ago.  I  replied  that  T  did  not  think  that  .1  had  acted  in  that 
capacity. 

Dunn  persisted  in  e.vplaining  once  more  tome.  He  told  me 
that  at  this  session  a  combination  of  twenty-three  Senators 
had  been  formed,  and  that  there  were  to  be  between  S7000 
and  $8000  in  it  for  each  of  them.  He  said  if  I  knew  their 
names  I  would  fall  down  in  surprise.  I  replied  that  I  did  not 
know  who  were  in  the  combination,  and  didn't  want  to  know. 
During  the  conversation  he  mentioned  the  railroad,  gas, 
water,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  several  other  companies 
which  would  furnish  money.  My  conversation  witfi  him 
ended  there. 

The  immediate  effect  of  Biggy's  disclosure  was  to 
defeat  the  street-car  bill,  for  eight  of  the  gang  took 
alarm  and  voted  in  direct  opposition  to  their  former 
action.  Another  effect  was  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
luti(m  for  investigation,  but  of  this  not  much  is  ex- 
pet-ted,  since  some  of  the  investigators  at  least  are 
members  of  the  gang.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  Sac- 
ramento grand  jury,  now  in  session,  will  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter.  Senator  Dunn,  who  thus  stands 
directly  charged,  is  universally  believed  quite  capa- 
bl(-  of  any  infamy.  He  is  an  old  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, selected  by  boss  methods  for  just  such  service 
as  he  is  giving  in  this  session.  He  has  an  unsavory 
record,  having  once  been  arrested  in  this  city  upon  a 
charge  of  attempting  to  bribe  a  juror  in  a  murder 
case.  Senator  Biggy,.also  of  San  Francisco,  has  the 
character  of  stubborn  integrity,  and  has  stood  al- 
most alone  among  the  delegates  from  San  Francisco 
outside  the  list  of  known  corruptionists. 


What  the  Semite  will  do  with  Mr.  liiggy's 
charge  cannot  be  foretold,  hut  it  ought  to  have 
the  effect  to  wake  up  the  peo))lc  of  California 
to  the  condition  of  its  legislative  department. 
We  have  in  the  Ijcgislature  such  men  as  Dunn 
and  his  associated  scoundrels  because  wc  allow 
such  as  they  to  control  our  political  conventions. 
We  allow  the  most  pushing  and  shameless  among  us 
to  name  the  candidates;  we  too  often  swallow  the 
party  ticket  whole;  and  then  we  wonder  why  it  is 
that  extravagance  and  infamy  rule  at  the  State  capi- 
tal. Vigilance  is  just  as  much  the  pric(!  of  liberty 
now  as  ever  it  was;  and  if  we  are  too  indolent  or  in- 
different to  pay  the  price,  we  must  expect  to  suffer 
the  penalty.  Just  so  long  as  we  allow  the  Burnes, 
et  al  to  rule  the  conventions;  just  so  long  as  we  feel 
bound  to  the  "yaller  dog"  principle  of  voting,  just 
that  long  must  we  endure  such  governm(>nt  as  Chris 
Buckley,  Sam  Rainey,  and  such  as  they,  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  give  us. 


thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  this  vast  sum  is  included  in  the  general  appro- 
priation bill  upon  which  tbe  Governor  has  yet  to 
pass.  Under  the  law  he  can  veto  any  item  in  it;  and 
in  this  power  he  has  a  very  great  opportunity.  The 
interests  of  the  State  coincide  with  his  pledge  to  the 
people  to  hold  the  expense  account  down.  Now  is 
his  chance — let  him,  if  he  would  do  a  great  public 
service,  veto  every  item  which  is  not  vital  to  the  in- 
terests or  to  the  business  integrity  of  California. 
Let  him  show  California  how  her  State  Government 
can  get  along  for  two  years  at  least  on  plain  neces- 
saries and  without  frills.  It  is  not  a  time  for  new 
buildings  at  San  Francisco,  Berkeley  or  anywhere 
else;  it  is  not  a  time  for  military  picnics  at  the  public 
cost;  or  for  scientific  experimentation  of  doubtful 
value.  Our  people  are  doing  without  luxuries  and 
living  close  to  the  lines  of  actual  necessity;  it  is  right 
that  the  State  should  do  the  same.  Let  the  Gov- 
ernor make  severe  use  of  the  veto  power,  and  how- 
ever much  he  may  enrage  the  politicians,  he  will 
have  the  approval  of  the  people. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
March  18,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


AI.IFDBNIA 
STATIONS. 


It  is  d(>clarcd  that  the  sum  total  nf  the  appro- 
priatioiis  made  by  this  T.iegislaturo  will  be  about 
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Gleanin)(s. 

Sax  Jose  shipped  nearly  :i.00ii, 000  pounds  of  dried  fruit  last 
week. 

RrcKEK,  the  new  settl<>ment  north  of  Gilroy,  is  having  a 
tree-planting  boom. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Visalia  is  to  be  resuscitated. 
On  the  Ifith  of  March  a  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  city  coun- 
cil room  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  prices  for  labor  in  handling 
fruit  the  cnming  summer. 

S.VN  JosK  .Wofjiu//:  "Altogether,  the  outlook  for  the  or- 
chard ists.  so  far  as  the  crop  is  concerned,  was  never  better. 
As  to  prices,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  venture  an  opinion.  While 
a  large  crop  would  ordinarily  tend  to  lower  them,  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  they  are  more  likely  to  advance 
beyond  the  prices  of  last  .season  than  fall  below  them." 

HEALDsm  Ko  Tribune:  Nurserymen  say  that  the  number  of 
orange  trees  planted  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg  this 
year  exceeds  that  of  last  year.  Nobody,  however,  has  gone  to 
the  extent  of  engaging  in  orange  growing  on  a  large  .scale,  but 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  orange  orchards  will  by 
no  means  be  a  scarcity  in  the  valley,  from  the  rate  the  farm- 
ers are  taking  hold  of  the  industry  at  present. 

NnvADA  Coi  NTV  HirdUl:  Felix  fiillett,  proprietor  of  the 
Barren  Hill  Nurseries,  has  sent  a  consignment  of  fruit  trees 
to  (i rand  Junction,  Col.  They  were  sent  by  express.  We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  (iillott  has  many  customers  in  Colorado. 
Trees  grown  at  this  altitude  arc  more  hardy  than  those  grown 
in  the  valleys,  and  are  thus  better  suited  to  the  climate  of 
Cofcrado,  much  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Nevada  county. 

Tub  Keni  Cuuiilti  hUpio  reports  that  the  sheep  shearers  have 
organized  a  union  and  are  fixing  rates  at  which  they  will 
work.  The.v  demand  a  rate  of  five  cents  a  fleece,  and  board, 
while  the  bosses  of  the  shearing  corrals  have  fixed  the  rate  at 
live  and  a  half  cents  a  fleece  and  take  fifty  cents  out  for 
board.  Wool  is  not  bringing  a  very  high  price  this  year  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  sheep  men  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  shearing  at  all. 

Dates  for  holding  district  fairs  have  already  been  claimed 
as  follows : 


P.  ('.  T.  H.  IJ.  .\.  Summer  meetint;. 

Ooldcu  (SaU;  .Association  

Vallojo  Association  

Napa  .\ssoclation  

IVtaluma  Assoeiatiou    

Woodland  .\ssoeiatioii  

State  l''aiv.  Sacramento  

Stockton  Association 

San  .Jose  Association  


July  22  to  July  27 
.  Jul.v  28  lo  Aug.  3 
.  Aug.  5  lo  Aug.  10 
Aug  12  to  Aug.  17 
Aug.  lil  to  Aug.  24 
Auf?.  26  to  Aug.  31 
Sept.  2  to  Sept.  14 
Sept.  IB  to  Sept. 21 
Sept. 23  toSept.2n 


Vacaville  Heporter,  March  itth  :  That  the  coming  .season 
will  be  an  early  one  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  alread.v 
ripe  cherries  are  to  be  found  in  some  localities  in  the  valley. 
Last  week  one  ripe  cherry  was  found  on  one  of  J.  M.  Bass- 
ford's  trees,  and  unfortunately  i  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
foruinaiu  it  was  plucked  aud  eulen  by  one  of  the  workmen 
Since  that  time,  bowevei',  several  others  huve  ripened,  and 
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now  we  can  boast  of  having  ripe  fruit  ready  for  the  market, 
although  the  amount  is  small.  On  Monday  a  box  was  sent  to 
Assemblyman  Bassford  in  Sacramento,  whore  they  will  tempt 
the  law-makers.  In  another  week  or  so  several  boxes  will  be 
ripe  enough  to  be  sent  to  San  Francisco  and  Eastern  markets. 
Ripe  deciduous  fruit  in  the  first  part  of  March  has  once  again 
demonstrated  the  earliness  of  fruit  in  this  section. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Sutter  Fruit  Growers'  Shipping 
Assoi-iation  declares  that  the  Association  shipped  thirty-six 
carloads  of  fresh  fruits  loaded  at  Yuba  City.  One  car  was 
lost  in  the  strike,  leaving  thirty-five  cars  whicli  reached  the 
Kastern  markets.  Eight  cars  went  through  Porter  Bros.,  and 
twenty-seven  were  consigned  to  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  Twenty- 
seven  cars  went  to  Chicago,  seven  to  New  York  and  one  to 
Boston.  The  gross  sales  on  twenty-one  cars  of  vehich  a  record 
was  kept  amounted  to  $18,866.10-  an  average  of  *898.38.  After 
deducting  freight  and  other  expenses  and  commissions  this 
leaves  an  average  net  return  of  -?3i>o.4'J  per  car— about  3.5  cents 
per  package  of  20  pounds.  The  following  named  officers  have 
been  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  B.  F. 
Walton:  .secretarv,  H.  P.  Stabler;  directors,  B.  F.  Walton,  H. 
P.  Stabler,  li.  C.  Kells,  J.  B.  Wilkie,  F.  Hauss,  T.  B.  Hull 
and  Mrs.  J.  F,  Starr. 

M.tDERA  Mern'ni:  A  sight  that  would  have  made  the  eyes 
of  an  Eastern  farmer— who  imagines  he  has  a  large  farm  if 
he  has  100  acres  uuder  cultivation— open  wide  with  astonish- 
ment was  to  be  seen  last  Tue.sday  on  the  Miller  &  Lux  land 
about  three  miles  from  town.  A  half  section  of  land  was  be- 
ing plowed  by  Tom  Tyner,  who  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  land 
in  proper  shape.  There  were  thirty-five  plows  all  going  at 
once,  being  drawn  by  six,  eight  and  ten  animals.  It  required 
■iSO  horses  to  do  the  work.  Five  harrows,  making  a  combined 
one  eighty  feet  in  length,  followed  the  plows,  forty-two  horses 
being  required  to  pull  the  harrows.  It  was  a  grand  sight 
when  the  horses  began  to  move,  the  plows  throwing  up  great 
clouds  of  dust  and  leaving  a  black  path  of  newly  turned  earth. 
The  land  wus  being  plowed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  half  sec- 
'  ion  a  day. 

Chico  Chroiiklc-Herrinl:  In  regard  to  the  telegraph  dis- 
jiatches  stating  that  a  wealthy  Chinese  syndicate  has  leased 
many  of  the  orchards  in  northern  California,  the  Gridley 
HeraW  says:  "  Last  year  two  of  the  largest  orchards  near 
Gridley  were  rented  to  Chinese.  They  employed  none  but 
white  labor  to  cut  fruit  for  drying  and  paid  equally  as  good 
wages  as  the  orchardists  in  the  vicinity.  They  claim  that  it 
pays  Ijetter  to  employ  white  labor  for  this  purpose.  Should  a 
cannery  be  built  in  this  vicinity,  some  of  the  stock  may  be 
owned  by  Chinese,  but  the  superintendent  will  be  a  white 
man  and  the  employes  will  also  be  white."  It  is  indeed  a 
queer  state  of  affairs  when  Chinese  make  better  bosses  than 
Americans. 

Okoville  Mercury:  Railroad  Agent  Dixon  .says  that  there 
have  been  forwarded  this  season  by  rail  as  freight  4470  boxes 
of  oranges,  aggregating  fifteen  carloads.  B.v  express  (the 
figures  being  furnished  by  Agent  Parke)  were  shipped  103,635 
pounds,  or  1661  boxes,  equaling  five  and  a  half  carloads.  From 
Palermo,  according  to  the  latest  figures  received,  about  thirty- 
five  carloads  have  been  shipped.  Thus,  taking  into  account 
the  supply  furnished  to  dealers  and  consumers  not  shipped  by 
rail  and  the  product  yet  on  the  trees,  the  total  product  of  the 
orange  groves  adjacent  to  Oroville  may  be  safely  placed  at 
sixty  carloads.  These  shipments  were  made  to  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  California  and  everywhere  met  with 
ready  sale,  most  of  them  long  before  the  southern  California 
fruit  was  marketable.  The  reputation  of  the  Butte  county 
orange  is  now  thoroughly  established,  and  as  time  rolls  on  and 
the  many  hundred  acres  of  young  trees  come  into  bearing,  the 
number  of  carloads  annually  shipped  will  be  counted  by  the 
thousands  and  will  give  the  means  of  livelihood  to  a  large 
population. 

Vacaville  Reporter:  Notwithstanding  the  apparently  fa- 
vorable condition  of  the  weather  for  setting  fruit,  the  apricot 
bloom  seems  to  have  met  with  .some  sad  affection  in  this  valley. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  old  trees.  The  blossoms  came 
out  in  fine  shape  and  as  a  rule  were  loaded,  but  something 
seems  to  have  killed  them,  for  the  whole  blossom  is  falling 
from  many  trees.  Many  trees  are  almost  denuded  of  buds, 
while  others  have  only  a  few  scattering  ones.  The  young 
trees  have  set  well  and  firm ;  and  judging  from  the  present 
condition,  they  will  have  a  good  crop.  But  as  there  are  not 
many  young  apricot  orchards  in  the  valley,  the  crop  of  this 
particular  fruit  will  be  verj-  small  in  this  section.  A  high  es- 
timate would  be  a  half  crop,  and  many  claim  there  will  not  be 
one-fourth  as  much  as  was  raised  last  year.  The  peach  trees, 
however,  have  set  very  satisfactoril v  and  the  buds  are  very 
well  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  trees.  If  nothing  pre- 
vents from  now  on,  a  good  crop  will  be  picked.  Almond  and 
Tragedy  prune  trees  are  loaded  with  blossoms,  and  the  prune 
trees  in  general  look  very  promising  at  present ;  but  as  they 
are  very  unreliable,  even  after  the  fruit  is  quite  large,  there 
can  be  no  safe  estimate  placed  at  present.  If  the  present  fa- 
vorable conditions  of  the  weather  continue  a  few  weeks 
longer,  it  will  rush  fruit  along  very  rapidly  and  the  markets 
will  be  supplied  fully  one  month  earlier  than  last  year. 

Fhesxo  Dispatch.  Maivh  7th :  A  meeting  of  raisin-growers 
was  held  to-day  in  this  city  and  definite  action  was  taken 
toward  the  organization  of  a  number  of  co-operative  packing 
houses  in  this  county  to  handle  this  year's  crop.  No  commis- 
sion packer  is  allowed  to  belong  to  the  organization.  It  is 
strictly  for  growers.  The  plan  is  to  pack  and  sell  their  own 
raisins,  and  promise  has  been  made  that  local  banks  will  fur- 
nish all  the  money  needed  to  build  packing  houses  and  supply 
the  needy  growers  with  advances.  All  of  these  associations 
are  to  be  independent  of  one  another  except  in  the  one  im- 
portant matter  of  selling.  One  central  committee  will  have 
absolute  control  of  all  sales,  will  make  prices  and  will  regu- 
late the  styles  of  packing.  A  new  feature  in  this  plan  is 
that  the  proceeds  of  every  ton  of  raisins  sold  will  be  consid- 
ered community  property,  and  be  divided  pro  rata  among  all 
growers  who  belong  to  any  of  the  associations.  Each  indi- 
vidual's goods  will  lose  tli'^r  identity,  and  the  man  who  raises 
ten  tons  will  receive  the  same  price  as  the  largest  grower, 
provided  the  quality  is  the  same,  and  provided  his  goods  are 
packed  at  the  same  time.  A  mass-meeting  of  growers  is 
called  to  meet  in  this  city  March  Kith,  at  which  time  the  draft 
of  a  plan  for  selling,  together  with  by-laws  to  govern  each 
packing  house,  will  be  submitted  for  approval.  It  is  intended 
that  each  packing  house  shall  be  as  nearly  independent  as  i>os- 
sible,  but  all  must  l.'ave  the  sales  absolutely  to  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  pur|H)se. 


All  Requests  Denied. 


The  .'Southern  I'arilU-  Uecliiiei*  t<»  Coiirc<l<'  AiiytliliiK  to  the 
FruK  ShinperB.— Letter  from  Vlce-FreKideiit  Stul>bH. 


FoUovviiif^  is  the  full  text  of  a  letter  from  Vice- 
President  Stubbs  of  till"  S.  P.  R.  R.  in  answer  to  re- 
quests prest'ntotl  bv  the  A\  einstock  t-ommittee  in 
behalf  of  the  fruit  shippers  of  California; 

Sax  Fhaxcisco,  Mai-ch  7,  1895. 

Mmsn'.  Frniili  II.  liurk,  V'acucillc;  D.  T.  Fowlir,  Fresno:  H.  P. 
Slalder,  Yiiha  CHy;  J.  Z.  Andarton,  San  Jow;  li.  F.  Walton, 
Yuba  Vity;  Ocorgc  D.  Kelloyg,  XcweaMe;  H.  Weinitlock,  Sacra- 
mento, Committee  on  TranKporUition,  Fntil-Orowers  In  Stale 
Convention,  at  Sacramento,  yovemhcr  20,  isn4 — Gextlkmex  : 
The  communication  of  date  February  20,  1895,  which  vras  pre- 
sented by  you  and  read  to  the  officers  of  this  company,  and 
afterwards  published  in  the  morning  papers,  has  had  most 
earnest  consideration. 

We  are  constrained  to  think  that  the  publication  of  your 
statements,  which  were  prepared  for  and  submitted  at  the 
conference,  was  unwise  and  more  likely  to  retard  than  pro- 
mote the  pronpcritii  (It  the  frull-iirower,  Ihr  tnini'ij'irliilion  tn'er- 
esfs  atid  the  Stole.  You  will  no  doubt  recall  that  the  discussion 
following  the  reading  of  your  paper  drew  out  information 
which,  by  the  acknowledgement  of  at  least  some  members  of 
your  committee,  put  a  different  aspect  upon  some  of  its  state- 
ments. 

Without  commenting  upon  what  might  bo  regarded  as  un- 
usual and  inconsiderate  in  the  publication,  pending  its  consid- 
eration, of  an  ex  parte  statement  which  was  addres.sed  and 
submitted  to  one  whose  interest  in  the  general  question 
treated  of  stands  confessed  by  the  document  itself  as  quite  as 
great  as  the  interest  of  those  represented  by  the  authors  of 
the  document,  unaccompjinied  by  the  modified  explanations 
made  during  its  discussion,  may  we  not  suggest  without  of- 
fense (for  there  is  no  offense  intended)  that  it  is  scarcely  cal- 
culated to  promote  the /i((i(;t  uelftire  of  the  .frnit-droweni,  the 
State  and  the  currier  to  scatter  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  continent  statements  unaccompanied  by  more 
evidence  than  your  paper  presents,  to  the  effect  that  what  is 
fast  becoming,  if  not  already  is,  the  paramount  industry  of 
California,  is  in  a  deplorahle  eoiidition.  that  a  crttfig  has  been 
reached,  a  crisis  which  threateim  tlie  future  welfare  of  the  State, 
the  fruit-growers  and  the  carrieri:. 

For  aught  to  the  contrary  contained  therein,  the  paper  of 
your  committee  when  re;id  by  the  shivering  farmer  in  the 
Eastern  States  will  picture  the  i(n.(  army  of  fruit-growers  in 
this  State  as  on  the  verge  of  financial  ruin,  and  will  bring  to  him 
the  first  glow  of  content  since  he  mournfully  viewed  the  re- 
turns for  his  wheat,  marketed  at  from  42/^  to  50  cents  a 
bushel,  and  found  that  the  gross  product  of  his  year's  labor 
ranges  from  ?ti  to  $10  per  acre  cultivated.     Is  it  not  certain 
that  he  will  at  once  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  removal  to  Cali- 
fornia for  the  purpose  of  bettering  his  condition?   Has  the  | 
State  been  benefited  and  the  interests  of  the  fruit-growers  ] 
been  promoted  or  injured  by  t  he  dissemination  through  the  j 
press  of  such  statements;    Is  it  not  time  for  Califoruians  to 
cease  belittling  their  State  and  its  re.sources?    If  a  little  elo-  I 
quence  was  regarded  necessary  in  presenting  the  statements  i 
submitted  by  the  committee  to  the  railroad  company  as  facts,  1 
was  it  necessary  or  wi.se  to  publish  it  so  that  it  might  go  to  1 
the  uninformed  with  its  exaggerating  influence  wholly  un- 
qualified? 

Upon  what  are  these  woeful  conditions  and  discouraging  ap- 
prehensions founded  ?  Simply  the  experience  of  shippers  of  | 
fruit  to  the  Eastern  States  during  ls93  and  1894.  The  pre-  \ 
vious  years  of  unexampled  prosperity  and,  in  many  instances, 
extraordinary  profits  to  the  fruit-growers  of  California  are 
utterly  ignored,  and  the  future  is  measured  by  the  experience 
of  the  last  two  years,  which  were  years  of  unprecedented 
financial  and  commercial  depression  tiiinughout  the  country, 
when  armies  of  men  were  without  work  and  .scarcely  knew 
where  t'l  look  for  bread,  and  during  which  every  employer 
was  under  the  utmost  strain  of  economy,  the  pressure  being 
so  great  that  even  men  commonly  regarded  as  in  good  circum- 
stances carried  their  economical  measures  into  their  personal 
habits,  doing  for  themselves  what  they  were  accustomed  to 
employ  others  to  do  for  them. 

Our  reports  from  the  fruit-distributing  centers  of  the  East- 
ern States,  Chicago  and  New  York,  which  come  from  the  mer- 
chants who  distribute  the  fruit  to  the  consumers,  are  uniform 
in  stating  that  for  1893  the  chief  i-ause  of  low  prices  for  fruit 
was  the  widespread  economy  of  living  forced  ujotu  the  masses 
of  the  people  and  extending  to  those  in  what  might  be  termed 
the  middle  class  in  point  of  means.  To  this  was  added  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  Eastern  product.  For  1894  the  Eastern 
product  was  not  abundant,  but  the  strain  of  economy  was 
bearing  more  hardly  uixin  the  mass  of  consumers  and  was 
greatly  increased  by  the' paralyzation  of  trade  during  the  mid- 
summer months  by  the  almost  universal,  inexcusable  and  de- 
structive railwaj-  strike. 

Your  committee  submitted  with  its  statements  the  returns 
of  sales  of  fruit  shipped  to  various  Eastern  points  by  several 
fruit-growers  and  shippers,  as  representative  of  the  great 
body  of  producers.  We  have  carefully  analyzed  those  of  the 
returns  submitted  whii-h  are  most  nearly  complete  and  for  the 
largest  body  of  shipments.  They  were  submitted  as  repre- 
senting that  portion  of  the  product  of  300  acres  of  fruit  which 
was  shipped  to  the  Eastern  States— 108  carloads— the  return 
to  the  grower  being  .$22,7.i5.36,  or  at  the  rate  of  $78.85  per 
acre. 

To  ascertain  the  net  result  to  the  grower  there  is  charged 
against  these  returns  the  cost  of  picking,  packing,  boxes, 
paperand  loading  into  cirs,  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  car,  which, 
not  having  any  information  to  the  contrary,  we  presume  to  be 
not  overstated,  and  again  as  the  cost  of  pruning  and  culti- 
vating 300  acres,  $25  per  acre.  Assuming  both  of  these  esti- 
mates to  be  fair,  your  committee  makes  a  showing  of  net  re- 
turn to  the  grower  on  .'i(X)  acres,  from  that  portion  of  the 
product  which  was  marketed  in  the  East,  of  $4455.36,  or  at 
the  rate  of  *13.85  per  acre. 

We  understand,  however,  that  in  the  document  entitled 
"The  Resources  of  California,"  carefully  prepared  by  author- 
ity of  law  for  distribution  at  the  World'.s  Fair  at  Chicago,  the 
statement,  made  upon  the  authority  of  A.  T.  Hatch,  repre- 
sented to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enterprising  fruit- 
growers in  the  State,  that  the  cost  of  pruning  and  cultivating 
a  fruit  orchard  for  the  fourth  year,  presumably  the  maximum, 
is  placed  at  $15  per  acre.  \Vc  have  also  found,  from  the  books 
carefully  and  systematically  kept  for  a  fruit  ranch  similarly 
located  to  the  one  under  analysis,  the  showing  of  actual  cost 
for  pruning  and  cultivating  for  the  fourth  year  to  have  been 
$6.90  per  acre.  Accepting  the  average  as  being  the  mean 
between  the  estimate  of  so  experienced  and  well  known  a 
grower  as  Mr.  Hatch,  and  the  ac^tual  demonstration  by  books 
kept  for  that  purjwse  on  an  equally  well  managed  ranch,  it 
would  place  the  cost  at  $11  per  acre,  or  a  difference  of  $14  per 
acre  between  this  average  and  the  estimate  made  in  the  show- 
ing presented  by  your  committee.  Adding  this  $14  per  acre 
to  the  $13.8.5,  net  return  to  the  grower,  we  have  a  showing  of 
net  pioiit  to  the  grower  of  $27. So  per  acre,  and  this  during  the 
disoAtrous  near  of  /.S.VJ.    What  prodiu-erin  the  Eastern  States, 


or  in  any  of  the  adjoining  States  and  Territories  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  or  merchant  or  manufacturer  or  railroad  company  within 
the  State  can  make  an  equally  favorable  showing  for  the  year 
1894  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  credit  to  the  ranch  for 
other  products  or  from  sales  of  fruit  in  local  markets.  There 
may  have  been  none,  but  that  would  seem  to  be  unlikely,  and 
in  our  judgment  a  thorough  and  complete  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  operating  the  ranch  would  show  a  net  return  during  the 
year  I8ii4  of  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $;!0  per  acre.  It 
would  be  far  more  pleasing  to  the  uflicers  of  this  company  if 
this  showing  could  be  made  to  have  been  iHOO  per  acre  net, 
and,  if  it  were,  the  charges  for  the  transp  trtation  of  the  fruit 
to  the  East  would  not  be  inci eased,  nor  would  the  company 
cease  its  endeavors  to  improve  its  service  or  in  every  reason- 
able way  to  extend  the  facilities  and  cheapen  the  cost  of 
marketing  California  fruit  in  the  Eastern  Stales. 

We  further  find  that  the  108  cars  referred  to  were  marketed 
in  the  cities  of  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Chicago  and  New  York, 
and  one  car  in  the  city  of  Montreal ;  that  in  nearly  every  case 
the  contents  of  a  carload,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  "fruit, 
were  sold  in  several  different  lots  and  the  prices  differed  with 
each  lot  sold.  For  one  carload  of  pears  to  New  York  City  the 
prices  ranged  from  65  cents  to  $1.60  per  box ;  tor  one  carload 
sold  in  Omaha,  fiora  $1.05  to  81.75  per  box ;  and  for  a  carload  of 
peaches  marketed  in  Omaha  the  prices  ranged  from  25  cents 
to  75  cents  per  box.  The  returns  of  .sales  bear  occasional 
indorsements  to  the  effect  that  "goods  were  in  poor  condi- 
tion," "fruit  dead-ripe,"  "over-ripe,"  and  in  some  cases 
"  boxes  broken"  and  "no  good,'' but  in  the  main  there  was 
an  abscni-e  of  the.se  notations,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  that 
ujwn  the  whole  the  goods  reached  their  destination  in  average 
condition. 

We  cannot  account  for  the  difference  in  the  prices  except 
upon  the  theory  of  difference  in  quality  and  internal  condition 
of  the  fruit.  It  certainly  seems  fair  to  presume  that  the  maxi- 
mum price  was  obtained  for  the  goods  of  the  finest  quality 
and  in  the  most  nearly  perfect  condition,  and  that  the  lower 
prices  were  attributable  to  inferior  quality  or  condition,  and 
that  the  difference  in  quality  and  condition  originated  on  the 
ranch.  Certainly  for  the  most  part,  the  price  for  the  traus- 
fwrtation  ipf  the  fruit  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  handled 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  obtained,  and  it  is  equal^' 
evident,  unless  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  market 
would  take,  that  had  it  all  been  of  the  same  quality  and  in 
the  same  condition  as  that  which  brought  the  maximum  price, 
the  maximum  price  would  have  been  obtained  for  the  entire 
carload,  in  which  event  a  very  handsome  increase  would  have 
been  netted  to  the  grower. 

Your  committee  is  pleased  to  state,  for  which  we  are  dulv 
grateful,  that  it  is  "not  of  those  who  unwisely  and  unintelli- 
gently  lay  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  ".serious  loss  in- 
volved at  the  doors  of  the  railroad  company."  On  the  part  of 
the  railroad  companies  we  must  deny  any  share  whatsoever  in 
the  responsibility  for  the  alleged  serious  loss  involved.  The 
railroad  companies  are  certainly  not  chargeable  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  hard  times.  They  certainly  are  not  responsible 
for  the  railway  strike,  nor  the  inadequacy  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  the  land.  They  certainly  are  not  responsible 
for  the  dei'ay  of  the  fruit,  nor  for  the  indiscriminate  and  un- 
systematic methods  employed  by  the  producers  in  shipment, 
which  results  in  the  glutting  of  markets.  Previous  to  the 
year  1894  there  had  been  some  attempts  upon  the  part  of  the 
fruit  growers  to  regulate  shipments  under  the  organization 
known  as  the  California  Fruit  Union,  and  while  it  is  popularly 
supposed  that  that  organization  failed  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  utrao.st  benefit  to  the  producer,  yet  the  annual  reports 
of  its  managers  show  that  in  so  far  as  the  growers  and  ship- 
pers of  California  fruit  co-operated  in  systematic  shipments 
and  distribution  of  the  fruit  between  the  several  markets  in 
the  East  handsome  returns  were  netted.  The  California 
Fruit  Union  dissolved,  according  to  our  understanding,  with 
189.3,  and  in  1894  the  shipment  of  fruit  was  unregulated  and 
unsystematic  uix)n  the  part  of  es'en  the  few  who  had  formerly 
co-operated  in  that  organization. 

It  is  stated  by  your  committee  that  there  has  been  no  re- 
duction in  the  freight  charges  on  green  fruit  in  several  years 
past.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  it  may  be  said  that  there  has 
i  not  been  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  freight,  there  has  been  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  amount  and  cost  of  the  service  per- 
formed by  the  railroad  companies  without  any  adequate  in- 
crease in  the  charge.  For  example,  when  the  $1.25  rate  was 
adopted  th?  railroad  companies  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  they 
had  reduced  their  charge  to  the  minimum,  because  that  rate, 
taking  Chicago  as  a  basis,  averages  but  one  cent  per  ton  per 
mile  on  the  load  carried  for  a  haul  over  five  ranges  of  m<"in- 
tains  on  roads  whose  gradients  and  curvatures  exceed  in  difti 
culty  and  cf  St  of  operation  those  of  any  other  roads  in  the 
United  States,  through  sparsely  populated  countries  having 
no  l(K'al  business,  but  which  must  depend  for  support  on  the 
through  traffic,  where  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  distance 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  is  from  three  to  five  times  the  avenge 
cost  upon  roads  operated  east  of  the  Rock.v  mountains,  and  yet 
the  rate  of  $1.25  per  100  (wuiids  is  considerably  less  per  ton  per 
mile  for  the  character  of  service  de.scribed  than  the  current 
rate  charged  for  carrying  the  fruit  prtjducts  of  Florida  and  the 
Southern  States  to  the  same  markets,  over  almost  dead-level 
and  cheaply  operated  roads.  The  rate  of  $1.'25  per  100  pounds 
to  Chicago  was  fixed  with  reference  to  ventilated  fruit  cars 
whose  average  dead  weight  was  less  than  28,000  pounds,  and 
whose  minimum  i-arrying  capacity  was  ten  tons,  since  which 
time  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  has  been  moved  in  refrigerator  cars 
whose  minimum  load  is  twelve  tons  and  average  dead  weight 
46,.5«i4  pounds.  This  increase  of  dead  weight  has  been  carried 
for  an  average  increase  of  ll'^  cents  per  100  pounds  upon  the 
paying  load. 

Again:  At  the  close  of  1893  prominent  fruit  shippers  called 
upon  the  officers  of  this  company,  representing  that  there  was 
no  valid  ground  for  complaint  against  the  rc.te  of  charge,  but 
alleging  that  the  charges  for  refrigeration  were  burdensome ; 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  extensive  use  of  refriger- 
ator cars,  and  if  a  service  of  five  days  from  Sacramento  to 
Chicago  could  be  given  on  ventilated  cars,  their  u.se  could  be 
greatly  extended,  and  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  reduced 
with  profit  to  the  grower.  After  corresponding  with  its  con- 
nections, the  Southern  Pacific  Company  arranged  for  a  sched- 
ule of  five  days  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago  for  ventilated 
cars  in  train  loads,  which  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
fruit-growers.  This  schedule  was  arranged  for  without  any 
additional  cost,  while  formerly  the  cost  of  expedited  service 
of  the  character  proposed  in  addition  to  the  regular  rate  was 
$100  per  carload.  This  expedited  service  for  ventilated  cars 
at  the  standard  rate  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds  would  have  been 
accomplished  had  it  not  been  for  the  strike,  and  for  that,  as  I 
have  already  said,  the  railroad  companj'  was  not  res[x)nsible. 

With  reference  to  this  proposed  five-day  ventilated-car  ser- 
vice to  Chicago,  your  committee  is  pleased  to  say: 

"  In  spite  of  all  your  company  can  do,  it  may  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  in  delivering 
ventilated  cars  at  Chicago  within  five  days." 

This  statement  was  objected  to  at  the  conference,  and  it 
was  demonstrated  to  your  committee  that,  with  the  exception 
of  1894,  when  the  strilie  interfered  with  and  interrupted  the 
prompt  and  ordinary  dispatch  of  all  trains,  the  five-day  sched- 
ule was  made  wherever  it  was  contracted  for,  and  while  carri- 
ers are  not  in  a  position  to  guarantee  this  .schedule  to  the  ex- 
tent of  becoming  responsible  for  damages  in  case  of  failure, 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  fruit-growers  or 
in  thoir  dealings  with  the  carriers  which  furnishes  a  valid 
foundation  for  questioning  their  purpose  and  ability,  undi  r 
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ordinary  conditions,  to  fairly  perform  any  service  which  they 
voluntarily  undertake. 

It  vpas  also  dravpn  out,  with  respect  to  your  statement  that 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  could  not  profitably  use  ventilated 
cars  at  any  price,  that  with  prompt  movement  there  was  no 
reason  why  ventilated  cars  for  certain  classes  of  fruit  cannot 
be  used  for  any  and  all  portions  of  California. 

Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  needless  for  us  to 
state  that  we  do  not  by  any  means  share  the  committee's 
gloomy  views  with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  fruit  crop  of 
Califorcia.  We  do  not  regard  the  experiences  of  1893  and 
1894  as  a  just  measure  for  the  prospects  of  this  crop,  nor  do  we 
think  that  the  fruit-growers  and  fruit-shippers  have  directed 
their  attention  to  the  economies  and  improvements  which  may 
be  introduced  into  their  methods  of  marketing  their  products, 
which,  in  \aew  of  the  very  low  rates  charged  by  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  ought  to  be  exhausted  before  further  con- 
cessions from  the  railroad  companies  may  be  justly  asked. 

Now,  coming  directly  to  the  statement  of  the  desires  of  the 
committee,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  company  thereon: 

First — It  is  asked  that  a  five-day  ventilated-car  service  to 
Chicago  be  in  some  manner  guaranteed. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  will  undertake  negotiations 
with  its  connections  to  establish  a  five-day  schedule  for  ven- 
tilated cars,  in  train  loads,  and  in  every  way  do  its  best  to  in- 
sure the  prompt  and  regular  dispatch  of  fruit  from  all  points 
on  its  line ;  but  there  are  so  many  influences  beyond  human 
control  which  interrupt  and  interfere  with  train  schedules 
that  it  is  not  regarded  possible  or  reasonable  to  expect  that 
railroad  companies  should  absolutely  guarantee  these  sched- 
ules to  the  extent  that  would  make  them  liable  for  damages 
in  case  of  failure  to  make  the  time. 

Second— It  is  asked  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  ob- 
tain from  the  refrigerator  companies  a  concession  of  at  least 
$50  per  car. 

The  question  of  refrigeration  belongs  to  the  domain  of  chem- 
istry and  not  to  railroad  operating.  The  railroad  companies, 
in  our  judgment,  are  not  fitted  to  and  under  their  organiza- 
tion cannot  safely  undertake  the  labor  and  responsibility  of 
refrigeration.  The  Southern  Pacifitr Company  is  in  no  wise 
responsible  for  the  refrigerator  charges  of  the  refrigerator 
companies  and  must  decline  to  assume  any  responsibility  in  that 
direction.  This  is  a  matter  that  the  fruit-growers  and  shippers 
can  handle  for  themselves  directly  with  the  refrigerator  com- 
panies. We  believe,  however,  with  you  that  the  charges  for 
refrigeration  have  been  too  high — how  much  too  great  we  have 
not  the  information  to  determine,  but  we  shall  do  all  that  is 
possible  for  us  to  do  to  bring  about  a  reasonable  reduction  in 
these  charges,  and  think  that  we  have  already  accomplished 
something  in  that  direction.  We  would  add,  however,  that 
growers  may  accomplish  much  in  this  direction  by  encour- 
aging and  favoring  the  use  of  cars  which  have  the  greatest 
carrying  capacity  in  proportion  to  the  dead-weight  of  car  and 
ice,  and  that  a  good  deal  can  be  accomplished  by  holding  the 
refrigerator  companies  to  their  responsibility  as  such  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  degree  that  railroad  companies 
are  hold  responsible  by  shippers  for  performing  the  service 
which  the  law  or  contract  makes  obligatory  upon  them. 

Third— You  ask  that  a  11  i-ate  to  Chicago  be  granted  on 
ventilated  cars  for  eight-day  service. 

The  testimony  of  fliembers  of  your  own  committee  at  the 
conference  conlirms  the  conclusions  that  had  previously  been 
reached  that  an  eight-day  service  for  ventilated  cars  to 
Chicago  would  not  be  satisfactory,  and  we  are  convinced  that 
a  proposition  to  make  a  differential  rate  in  favor  of  ventilated 
cars  would  not  carry  with  our  connections.  We  believe  that 
the  excessive  dead  weight,  as  compared  with  paying  load  of 
refrigerator  cars,  can  be  reduced,  and  to  this  end  our  ener- 
gies shall  be  directed,  and  in  this  endeavor  we  shall  be  woi-k- 
ing  directly  toward  a  reduction  in  cost  of  service,  which  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  shipper. 

Fourth — It  is  asked  that  carload  lots  of  fruit  for  Eastern 
shipment  be  hauled  to  points  on  the  main  line  from  branch 
line  points  on  the  basis  of  through  I'ates  instead  of  local  rates. 

Our  branch  line  rates  are  not  strictly  upon  the  basis  of  local 
tariff,  but  upon  a  much  lower  scale.  Branch  lines  cannot  be 
operated  as  cheaply  as  main  lines  and  must  be  made,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  pay  their  own  operating  expenses.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  perform  the  service  on  branch  lines  at  the 
same  rate  per  mile  as  on  main  lines.  Under  any  such  rule  of 
tariff-making  branch  lines  and  feeders  of  main  lines  would 
never  be  built.  We  believe  that  the  present  rates  for  branch- 
line  service  are  not  un»-easonable,  but  are  not  unwilling  to 
review  them  and  see  if  they  can  be  modified  in  favor  of  the 
shipper. 

Fifth— You  ask  that  ten  tons  be  made  the  minimum  amount 
of  cherries  to  be  loaded  in  refrigerator  cars. 

We  know  from  the  statements  of  shippers  that  not  more 
than  ten  tons  of  cherries  can  be  properly  loaded  in  the 
standard  refrigerator  cars,  but  that,  it  seems  to  us,  furnishes 
no  reason  why  the  railroad  companies  should  carry  a  heavy 
refrigerator  car  with  its  load  of  ice,  as  above  described,  and 
charge  less  on  its  contents  of  cherries  than  it  would  charge 
on  its  contents  of  pears,  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  being  the  cheaper 
articles.  We  believe  that  under  ordinary  conditions  cherries, 
properly  packed  and  shipped,  can  better  stand  the  rate  of 
$1.2.5  per  100  pounds,  with  a  minimum  of  twelve  tons  per  car, 
than  can  some  of  the  heavier  and  more  hardy  fruits.  Under 
the  principle  of  classification  in  universal  vze,  cherries  should 
be  rated  higher  than  pears. 

Sixth— You  ask  that  mixed  carloads  of  dried  and  canned 
fruits  and  nuts  be  accepted  by  this  company,  each  variety 
paying  its  own  rate. 

This  we  must  deny.  Railroads  cannot  reasonably  charge 
a  lower  rate  for  less  "than  carloads  of  nuts  because  they  hap- 
pen to  be  loaded  in  with  dried  and  canned  fruits  than  if  they 
were  loaded  in  with  other  merchandise. 

In  respect  to  }'our  seventh  request,  in  which  you  describe 
the  condition  of  the  raisin  industry  as-one  of  "  woful  depres- 
sion," and  ask  that  an  emergency  rate  of  75  cents  be  given  on 
the  raisin  crop  of  1895,  to  this  we  must  object.  Within  the 
last  two  years  the  rates  on  i-aisins  have  been  reduced  over 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  the  same  considerations  being  urged  in 
favor  of  that  reduction  as  were  urged  by  your  Mr.  Fowler  in 
committee.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  depression 
in  the  raisin  industry  is  not  caused  by  or  incidental  to  the 
transportation  charge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  large  growers 
and  shippers  of  raisins  have  informed  us  that  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  reasonable  prices  for  the  raisin  product  of  this  State 
lies  wholly  with  the  growers  and  shippers;  that  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  that  industry  is  more  attributable  to 
the  unreasonable  competition  between  our  own  producers  than 
anj'  competition  fi'om  abroad.    Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  Stubbs. 


Pomona  PmgieHs:  Many  fruit-growers  in  this  valley  will  be 
made  happy  this  year  by  the  returns  from  their  orange 
groves.  After  years  of  labor  in  growing  their  trees  and  sev- 
eral seasons  of  discouragements  because  of  the  demoralized 
condition  of  the  markctsand  low  prices  for  oranges,  they  now 
see  the  dawn  of  good  times  through  better  organization  in 
handling  their  crop  and  more  experience  in  growing  choice 
fruit.  'J'he  compaiai  ive  success  of  last  season's  work  in  mar- 
keting the  crop  and  the  good  results  from  having  a  systematic 
organization  for  that  purpose,  reassured  confidence  in  the 
growers,  and  the  continued  success  in  a  much  greater  degree 
this  season  makes  them  air  value  highly  their  orange-grove 
property.  Though  the  fruit  is  of  fine  quality,  few  groves 
have  heavy  crops  this  season. 


THE  FIELD. 

The  Great  Wheat  Problem— No.  4. 


California  Growers  Give  Their  Experience  and  Beliefs. 

As  promised  in  last  week's  Rural,  we  continue 
the  publication  of  reports  from  wheat  growers 
in  all  parts  of  California  concerning  their  experience 
of  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  and  their  views  of  the 
wheat  situation  generally.  For  the  reports  we  are 
indebted  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

T.  C.  Johnson,  Pleasanton. — I  have  used  wheat 
mixed  with  barley  for  feeding  work  horses,  also  in 
fattening  swine,  and  find  pork  made  therefrom  as 
good  as  any  corn-fed. 

I  fear  it  would  not  pay  growers  to  feed  a  large 
proportion  of  their  wheat  to  cattle  on  account  of  low 
prices  for  stock.  I  cannot  imagine  what  we  will  do 
with  our  wheat,  it  is  so  abundant.  Probably  the 
growing  of  some  other  product  for  a  number  of  years 
might  relieve  us. 

Years  since  I  thought  fruit  raising  a  welcome 
change,  but  that  does  not  pay  very  well.  In  a  region 
like  this,  ten  miles  north  of  Pleasanton,  grain,  fruits 
and  hay  are  about  all  we  can  raise  successfully.  For-  j 
merly,  in  the  valleys,  as  high  as  forty-five  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  was  raised.  Now  if  we  raise  half 
that  amount  we  do  well  on  land  that  is  pastured  al- 
ternate years. 

Wheat  cannot  be  used  economically  to  feed  cattle. 
As  to  hogs,  tight  enclosures  are  required,  etc.,  and 
during  the  spring  the  grasses  are  not  sufficient  to 
keep  hogs  growing  preparatory  to  fattening  in  fall. 

I  would  like  some  one  to  suggest  a  way  out  of  our 
dilemma,  as  farming  is  growing  worse  and  worse. 
This  is  a  good  county,  fertile  and  healthful,  but  we 
get  only  forty  per  cent  of  former  prices  for  horses, 
forty-five  per  cent  for  wheat  and  about  sixty-five  per 
cent  for  cattle.  As  to  hogs,  only  enough  are  raised 
for  home  consumption.  We  have  fruit  of  all  kinds  in 
abundance. 

Wheat  costs  me,  per  bushel  in  the  sack,  BOi  cents 
if  the  yield  is  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  the 
present  value  of  the  land  being  $35  per  acre. 

In  this  locality,  where  about  two-thirds  of  the  till- 
able land  is  adobe  hills,  land  should  yield  32J  bushels 
per  acre  to  make  wheat  growing  profitable  at  one 
cent  per  pound. 

SACRAMENTO. 

J.  Reith,  Union  Hous';. — Wheat  costs  me  per  bushel 
in  the  sack,  which  includes  seven  per  cent  interest 
upon  value  of  land,  as  follows  : 

10  bushels  per  acre,  $  .85  per  bu.  I  25  bushels  per  acre,  $  .43  per  bu, 
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The  present  value  of  land  upon  which  wheat  is  pro-  | 
duced  at  above  cost  is  $30  per  acre,  and  in  order  to  j 
make  the  growing  ol  wheat  profitable  in  this  county 
at  one  cent  per  pound  the  yield  should  be  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre.    From  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  land  now  yields  this  amount. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  wheat  except 
to  work  horses,  and  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  stronger 
and  better  than  barley  or  oats.  I  think  growers 
would  find  it  profitable  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of 
their  wheat  to  swine  for  market  purposes.  Although 
not  general,  yet  since  the  price  of  wheat  has  gone  so 
low  many  farmers  in  the  county  have  adopted  this 
plan  of  feeding  wheat  in  preference  to  barley  to 
work  horses.  With  both  at  same  price  per  cental, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  wheat  being  the  more 
profitable  feed.  I  have  been  feeding  to  work  horses 
the  past  year.  Do  not  mix  with  other  grain,  but 
soak  the  wheat  about  twelve  hours  before  feeding. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  crush  the  wheat  before 
feeding,  as  is  the  practice  with  barley. 

Joseph  Sims,  Union  Mouse. — It  costs  me  to  raise  10 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  81  cents  per  bushel;  15 
bushels,  57  cents;  20  bushels,  49  cents;  25  bushels, 
42  cents;  30  bushels,  39  cents.  These  figures  include 
interest  at  seven  per  cent  upon  value  of  land.  The 
present  price  of  land  that  will  produce  wheat  at 
above  cost  is  from  $25  to  $50  per  acre.  Land  should 
yield  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre  an- 
nually to  make  the  growing  of  wheat  profitable  in 
this  county  at  one  cent  per  pound.  I  know  of  no 
land  that  now  produces  this  amount. 

Regarding  growers  feeding  a  large  proportion  of 
their  wheat,  and  marketing  cattle  and  swine  thus 
fattened,  the  profit  would  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  prices  realized. 

Let  each  farmer  raise  a  diversity  of  crops  and  do 
his  own  thinking.  Rules  cannot  be  laid  down  to 
govern  farmers  as  a  class;  each  must  select  his  own 
crops  and  be  governed  by  his  experience  or  experi- 
ence of  others.  At  present  prices  I  do  not  think 
any  one  in  California  can  raise  grain  at  a  profit  upon 
land  costing  from  $25  to  $50  per  acre. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY. 

M.  T.  Nuyes,  Stockton. — The  California  farmer  must 
now  compete  with  the  world  in  the  production  of 
cereals  and  must  look  closer  after  the  smaller  things 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  There  was  a  time 
when,  with  a  virgin  soil  and  wheat  at  one  and  one- 


half  or  two  cents  per  pound,  the  California  wheat 
farmer  could  make  money  rapidly.  He  then  bought 
his  meat  of  the  traveling  butcher,  his  vegetables  and 
fruit  in  the  same  manner,  and  some  even  bought 
their  butter  and  eggs.  But  times  have  changed,  and 
with  the  million  acres  of  new  land  now  being  brought 
under  cultivation  every  year  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  improved  machinery  for  cultiva- 
tion and  cheap  transportation,  no  wonder  the  wheat 
market  is  depressed. 

Demagogues  tell  the  farmer  that  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  and  the  consequent  lack  of  money  has 
caused  the  decline  in  prices.  Now  I  know  that, 
while  I  have  raised  considerable  wheat  in  my  time,  I 
never  sold  a  pound  for  silver.  I  also  know  that 
Liverpool  is  the  one  place  of  all  the  world  that  takes 
the  surplus  wheat  and  makes  the  price  for  the  world. 
Free  silver  or  no  free  silver,  the  price  of  wheat  is 
regulated  wholly  by  its  supply  as  compared  to  the 
world's  demand. 

The  most  profitable  disposition  of  our  wheat,  in 
my  opinion,  to  insui'e  growers  warranted  returns 
would  be  to  feed  a  greater  portion  to  work  animals, 
fatten  cattle  and  swine,  rear  poultry  and  thus  avoid 
such  immense  importations  as  we  now  have  for  our 
own  consumption.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
the  use  of  wheat  as  feed  for  animals  with  very  favor- 
able results.  I  would  recommend  mixing  with 
lighter  feed  for  horses  or  cattle. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  this  county  now 
yields  twenty-five  bushels  wheat  per  acre,  which 
makes  wheat  growing  fairly  profitable  at  one  cent 
per  pound.  Wheat  costs  me  per  bushel  in  the  sack, 
including  interest,  etc.,  97i  cents  if  the  yield  is  10 
bushels  per  acre;  67  cents  if  15  bushels;  53  cents  if 
20  bushels;  42  cents  if  25  bushels;  and  35  cents  if  30 
bushels  per  acre.  The  present  value  of  land  upon 
which  wheat  is  raised  at  above  cost  is  $60  per  acre. 

J.  D.  Hujfman.  Lodi. — Wheat  costs  me  93  cents 
per  bushel  if  the  yield  is  10  bushels  per  acre;  62  cents 
if  15  bushels;  46^  cents  if  20  bushels;  37  cents  if  25 
bushels;  and  30  cents  if  30  bushels.  Seventy  dollars 
per  acre  is  the  present  price  of  land  upon  which 
wheat  is  produced  at  above  cost,  and  in  order  to 
make  wheat  growing  fairly  profitable  in  this  county 
at  one  cent  per  pound  thirty  bushels  per  acre  should 
be  the  yield,  but  not  over  twenty-five  percent  of  the 
land  now  produces  that  amount. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  use  of  chopped 
wheat  fed  to  hogs  to  fatten  for  market,  and  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  fed  when  barley  is  at  the 
present  price. 

In  order  to  insure  the  wheat-grower  warranted  re- 
turns cheaper  transportation  to  European  markets 
miust  be  had.  If  a  large  proportion  is  fed  to  swine, 
the  present  price  of  pork  will  not  keep  up.  I  believe 
a  fertilizer  that  could  be  laid  down  near  where  needed, 
at  about  $8  per  ton,  would  increase  the  yield.  Also, 
a  shorter  line  of  transit  to  get  wheat  to  Liverpool 
market  would  be  beneficial. 

A  bonus  to  the  producer  of  a  certain  amount  per 
bushel,  or  cwt.  up  to  a  stated  amount  produced,  say 
four  or  five  thousand  bushels,  would  protect  the 
small  growers.  Then,  instead  of  the  farmers  having 
to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation,  a  large  proportion 
would  be  placed  elsewhere.  If  these  suggestions  are 
not  heeded  very  soon  there  will  be  but  a  few  pro- 
ducers and  a  multitude  of  monopolists  of  all  kinds. 

E.  G.  WiUiamson,  Stockton. — Wheat  land  is  worth 
$30  per  acre,  and,  counting  everything,  it  costs  me 
about  61  cents  per  bushel  to  raise  10  bushels  per 
acre;  15  bushels,  45  cents;  20  bushels,  34  cents;  25 
bushels.  30  cents,  and  30  bushels,  21  cents. 

To  make  wheat-growing  profitable,  land  should 
yield  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  at  one  cent  per  pound, 
and  in  this  county  probably  one-third  yields  this 
amount. 

There  is  no  reason  why  wheat  should  not  be  used 
as  feed  for  animals.  I  think  at  present  prices  it 
would  be  profitable  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  our 
wheat  to  swine  for  market  purposes;  for  cattle  I 
cannot  say. 

The  wheat  business,  under  present  conditions^ 
must  be  conducted  in  connection  with  stock  business 
in  order  to  be  profitable. 

Arthur  Thornton,  New  Hope. — With  a  yield  of  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  wheat  costs  me  per  bushel  in  the 
sack  38  cents,  which  includes  interest,  etc.  Eighty 
dollars  per  acre  is  the  price  of  land  upon  which 
wheat  is  produced  at  above  cost,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  growing  of  wheat  profitable  in  this  county 
at  one  cent  per  pound,  land  should  yield  forty  bushels 
per  acre. 

In  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed  for  swine,  I  mix  say 
one-third  wheat  and  two-thirds  barley,  crushed. 
This  T  find  more  profitable  than  feeding  barley  alone. 
At  present  there  is  no  way  to  reduce  the  surplus 
other  than  to  feed  to  cattle  and  swine. 

STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 

0.  jy.  Henry.  Modexto. — Wheat  costs  me  per  bushel 
in  the  sack,  including  seven  per  cent  interest  upon 
value  of  land,  33J  cents  if  the  yield  is  10  bushels  per 
acre;  22J  cents  if  15  bushels;  17  cents  if  20  bushels; 
14  cents  if  25  bushels;  and  12  cents  if  30  bushels. 
Thirty  dollars  per  acre  is  the  present  price  of  land 
upon  which  wheat  is  produced  at  above  cost. 

Land  in  this  county  should  yield  twelve  bushels 
per  acre  to  make  wheat  growing  profitable  at  one 
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25  bushels  per  acre.  ♦  .3+1  per  bu. 
30       ■  .324 


cent  per  pound.  About  one-fifth  of  tlie  wheat  land 
now  yields  this  amount. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  wheat  as 
feed,  but  am  i^oing  to  do  so,  feeding  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  what  I  raise. 

Seven  ranches  out  of  ten  are  mortgaged  from  rais- 
ing wheat.  Divide  crops,  practice  economy,  and 
money  will  come  at  all  times  and  the  mortgages  will 
disappear. 

L.  A.  Richtirds,  Giui/xon. — The  figures  given  below 
are  based  upon  twenty  years'  experience  in  this  lo- 
cality, but  there  is  probably  not  to  exceed  twenty 
p3r  cent  of  the  wheat-growing  portion  of  this  State 
that  can  produce  wheat  at  these  figures,  which  in- 
cludes interest  upon  value  of  land  at  seven  per  cent, 
wear  and  tear  of  equipment,  etc 
10  bushels  per  acre.  $  .56  per  bu. 
15      "  ••  .N 
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With  land  costing  $3(1  per  acre,  and  a  yield  of 
fifteen  bushels,  wheat  can  be  grown  profitably  in  this 
county  at  om\  cent  per  pound.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
the  land  now  yields  this  amount.  Wheat  undoubt- 
edly is  a  good  feed,  but  1  am  not  certain  that  it 
could  t)e  fed  at  a  profit. 

(\  X.  Whilmoif,  Cii-fs. — With  a  yield  of  ten  bushels 
per  acre,  wheat  costs  me  56  cents  per  bushel,  which 
includes  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  etc.  I  have  had 
no  experience  feeding  wheat  to  stock.  What  the 
farmers  most  need  at  present  is  water  for  irrigation 
purposes,  which  would  permit  the  raising  of  a  diver- 
sity of  crops. 

I  made  calculation  that  one  acre  will  produce  ten 
bushels,  wliich  is  about  the  average  in  {his  county. 

The  cost  of  plowing,  seediug  and  harvesting  one  acre  Is  $3  38 

Se.veu  per  cent  interest  on  land,  valued  at  J30  per  acre   2  10 


Total   .  . 

Ten  bushels  wheat  at  75  cents  per  lUO  lbs 


Land  should  yield  at  least  fifteen  bushels  i)er 
to  make  the  growing  of  wheat  profitable  in 
county  at  one  cent  per  pound. 

(  Til  ii  riinti'iinici.) 
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Wheat  Birds  in  the  San  Joaquin. 


To  THE  Editor; — There  is  a  little  grayish  bird 
which  is  known  here  as  the  wheat  bird.  They  are 
sometimes  in  flocks  of  thousands  and  take  up  all 
wheat  that  is  not  well  covered  after  sowing.  Then 
when  the  wheat  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  they 
run  their  bills  down  to  the  kernel  and  take  it.  Usu- 
ally they  get  the  kernel,  but  leave  the  sprout,  which 
grows  ail  I'ight;  but  this  year  sprout  and  kernel  were 
both  pulled  up. 

On  sandy,  loam  soil  there  is  frequently  from  three- 
fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  crop  taken  before  it  can 
get  two  inches  high. 

The  meadow  larks  are  doing  the  same  trick  on  a 
large  scale,  too,  as  they  are  becoming  quite  nu- 
merous here.  They  make  a  much  larger  bole  with 
their  bills  than  th(>  wheat  l)irds,  and  I  think  they  get 
the  sprout  every  time.  Alxnit  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  we  had  a  somewhat  similar  time  with  the  wheat 
birds;  and  by  sowing  wheat  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
strychnine,  many  were  poisoned.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  a  remedy  for  this  pest  y 

The  birds  seem  to  do  most  damage  to  late-.sown 
grain  on  light  soil. 

I  have  poisoned  many  hundreds  of  them.  I  use 
one-fourth  of  an  ounce  of  strychnine,  well  powdered, 
two  pounds  of  sugar  and  one  gallon  water.  Heat 
the  water  to  dissolve  the  sugar  thoroughly.  Dip 
clean  wheat  into  the  liquor  and  drain  it.  f  use  a 
large  milk  skimmer  to  handle  wheat.  The  recipe 
given  will  do  for  sixty  pounds  of  wheat.    Yours  truly, 

Goshen,  Tulare  Co.  M.  S.  Fe.\ther3Tone. 

Can  any  one  tell  better  ways  of  escaping  the  injury 
by  these  birds  than  by  the  use  of  poison  ? 


THE  DAIRY. 

Alfalfa  Growing  in  San   Bernardino  County. 

Kiliniid  Ihihy.  Sr.,  Sun  Brriiiiriliuii. — I  have  had 
forty  years'  experience  in  raising  alfalfa- -for  the 
first  fifteen  years,  merely  enough  to  experiment  with: 
since  then,  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres.  The  land  is 
sand  and  loam,  whether  bottom  or  upland,  and  sub- 
soil very  much  the  same  as  the  surface.  Strata  of 
sand  and  loam  are  from  two  to  six  feet  downward 
before  the  character  of  the  soil  changes.  This  is 
mostly  bottom  land,  adjacent  to 
though  the  surface  is  dry,  water 
from  five  to  twelve  feet.  After 
moist  soil,  sometimes  stifl'  clay  is 
times  hardpan.  Although  the 
moist,  it  is  compact.  [Tsually,  immediately  beneath 
this  hardpan,  surface  or  well  water  is  found.  In 
preparing  land  for  alfalfa,  plow,  pulverize  and  level 
to  an  even  surface,  whether  preparing  for  rain  or  ir- 
rigation. Use  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  Sow  broadcast,  same  as  other  grain; 
harrow  lightly,  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  seed.  In 


streams;  and,  al- 
will  be  found  at 
encountering  the 
found,  and  some- 
hard  pan  appears 


this  locality  we  .sow  from  December  31st  to  February 
1st.  The  first  year  mow  the  weeds  and  haul  them 
off.  Do  not  usually  cut  for  either  hay  or  seed  the 
first  year.  Alfalfa  does  not  winter-kill  here.  We 
irrigate  the  alfalfa  tields  at  least  once,  as  soon  as  the 
hay  is  removed,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  with  water 
from  artesian  wells,  and  also  pumping  from  common 
wells.  The  crops  appear  to  require  about  as  much 
water  after  the  alfalfa  has  been  growing  several 
years  as  during  the  first  year.  We  get  from  five  to 
seven  cuttings  each  year,  which  average  one  ton  per 
acre. 

For  hay,  we  cut  after  it  begins  to  bloom,  but  be- 
fore the  full  bloom;  for  seed,  it  should  be  cut  when 
the  pods  turn  black.  The  June  crop  is  generally 
used  for  seed  here,  and  is  cut  with  a  combination 
mower  and  reaper.  The  hay  is  allowed  to  cure 
twenty-four  hours  befoi'e  raking  into  windrows, 
where  it  cures  twelve  hours  longer,  then  is  stacked 
about  the  same  as  red  clover,  care  being  t^ken  to 
have  it  sufficiently  dry  not  tf>  mold  in  the  stack  or 
mow.  (iood  alfalfa  land  here  is  worth  $100  per  acre, 
with  twenty-five  per  cent  added  to  irrigate.  It 
costs  about  $3.50  per  acre  to  put  into  the  stack,  in- 
cluding water  rent.  Balers  charge  $1.75  per  ton. 
The  favorite  size  of  bale  is  140  pounds.  The  average 
yield  of  seed  is  about  six  bushels  per  acre.  Expense 
of  thrashing  and  cleaning,  one-sixth  of  the  seed.  We 
use  the  common  thrasher.  Baled  hay  sells  at  $10 
per  ton.  Seed  sold  fifteen  years  ago  at  18  to  20 
cents  per  pound  and  for  the  past  ten  years  at  10 
cents.  Ton  for  ton,  alfalfa  hay  is  superior  to  either 
clover  or  timothy;  as  a  pasture,  it  is  about  the  same. 

Swine  will  thrive  well  on  green,  thrifty  alfalfa, 
but  will  not  fatten.    Horses  do  well,  but  sheep  injure 
the  plant.    For  cattle  it  has  about  the  same  value 
as  clover.    Hungry  cattle  turned  on  wet  alfalfa  fill 
themselves  quickly,  and  will  bloat.    A  piece  of  rubber 
hose  pushed  down  the  gullet,  with  the  animal's  mouth 
kept  open,  will  generally  give  immediate  relief,  with 
least  damage  to  the  animal.    Irrigation  does  not  ap- 
pear to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  crop.    The  straw 
from  the  seed  crop  is  worth  about  half  as  much  as 
the  regular  hay  crop.    When  sown  on  hard,  compact 
soil,  alfalfa  seems  to  be  crowded  into  bunches.  It 
attains  its  best  yields  about  the  second  year,  and,  if 
pastured,  should  be  renewed  every  six  or  eight  years. 
Two  or  three  plowings.  well  harrowed,  will  rid  the 
ground  of  the  crop.    My  experience  has  been  con-  I 
fined  to  Califoania  soil  and  climate,  where  it  is  more 
valuable  than  any  other  hay  for  dairy  purposes,  for  | 
beef  and  for  work  horses,  and  is  universally  used  1 
whei-e  it  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.    Farm  | 
horses,  where  they  have  sufficient  time  for  eating,  : 
will  woi-k  and  keep  fat  the  year  around  on  alfalfa  j 
without  grain.    It  is  not  unusual  for  it  to  yield  two  | 
tons  pt'r  acre  for  each  cutting  through  the  season. 
1  have  sold  the  seed  from  sixteen  acres  for  $800,  each 
crop,  for  five  years     This  year  the  hay  for  $10  per 
ton,  delivered  from  the  Held,  on  six  acres,  brought 
me  $360.    A  coat  of  barnyard  manure,  applied  after 
the  first  cutting,  will  help  it  to  stand  the  winter 
better  than  if  left  bare.    My  theory  is  that  manure 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  production  and 
protection  of  alfalfa. 

John  A.  Cull.  .SVo/ /i<;;/i'j  ;■(//»</.- -I  have  raised  alfalfa 
twenty-five  years  on  from  5  to  300  acres  and  all 
kinds  of  soil.  Clay,  with  plenty  of  irrigation,  is  the 
best.  Water  is  found  here  thirty-five  to  sixty  feet 
from  the  surface.  Alternate  strata  of  dry  soil  are 
found  for  the  first  twenty  feet;  then  it  continues 
moist  until  water  is  reached.  In  preparing  the 
ground,  plow  very  deep,  and  have  it  absolutely  free 
from  brush  or  weeds.  Unless  the  ground  is  afready 
moist  enough,  irrigate  before  plowing,  harrow  thor- 
oughly with  a  revolving  harrow  until  there  are  no 
clods;  sow  about  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and 
brush  it  in  with  a  light  brush  drag.  It  .should  not 
be  covered  deep.  Here  we  sow  early — .lanuary  20th 
or  by  February  1st — al.so  sometimes  about  the  last  of 
November.  The  first  cutting  is  not  very  clean;  but 
after  that,  if  the  stand  is  good,  the  alfalfa  will  kill 
out  all  other  grasses  or  weeds  except,  perhaps,  such 
as  "crow's  foot"  or  "  devil's  grass  ".  It  is  advis- 
able to  cut  it  for  hay  only  the  first  two  years  By 
cutting  every  five  weeks  the  roots  become  stronger, 
not  having  much  top  to  support.  It  does  not  winter- 
kill. 1  have  known  one  Held  to  yield  well  for  twenty- 
five  years.  I  irrigate  every  time  I  cut  it,  on  clay 
soil,  which  is  best.  On  sandy,  damp  loam,  I  irrigate 
only  every  other  time  it  is  cut.  It  can  be  cut  on  dry 
and  irrigated  land  every  four  or  five  weeks,  from 
March  until  December,  each  year.  The  ground  is  ' 
completely  flooded  each  irrigation. 

It  requires  about  250  (miner's)  inches  of  water  for  [ 
an  irrigating  stream.    One  man  can  irrigate  five  : 
acres  per  day  with  that.    Where  the  land  is  level, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  water — say  500  inches  one 
man  can  flood  ten  acres  per  day.    Our  irrigation  ; 
water  is  obtained  from  streams;  wells  would  be  too  ; 
expensive.    Alfulfa  needs  more  water  the  first  year. 
Old  alfalfa  roots  sometimes  extend  down  to  water, 
even  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface.    After  the 
first  year  I  have  obtained  seven  cuttings.    A  good 
stand  with  plenty  of  water  will  yield  two  and  one- 
half  tons  per  acre  each  cutting.    As  soon  as  I  no- 
tice the  first  bloom  I  cut  for  hay,  and  for  seed  when 
it  is  ripe.    It  injures  alfalfa  fields  to  allow  them  to 
go  to  seed;  they  will  run  out  if  used  for  seed  only. 


I  cut  the  third  crop  for  seed.  Thrash  it  as  soon  as 
possible  after  cutting.  In  hot  summer  weather  1  let 
it  lie  about  four  hours;  but,  if  cool,  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  haul  to  the  stack.  1  advi.se  putting 
it  in  barn;  and,  if  well  cured,  it  will  never  heat. 
The  total  cost  of  alfalfa  hay  in  the  stack  is  $1.50  per 
ton;  value  of  land  with  irrigation,  $100  per  acre. 
Baling  costs  $1.75  per  ton — 150  pounds  to  the  bale. 
The  ordinary  thrashing  machine  is  fairly  satisfactory 
if  rightly  managed.  The  average  price  for  hay  is 
$10  per  ton  baled,  or  $8  loo.se.  Seed  brings  from 
7  to  11  cents  per  pound. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  the  best  food  for  cattle  of  any  grown 
here.  I  feed  200  thoroughbred  Jerseys  on  it;  no 
other  hay  nor  grain  is  used.  They  average  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  butter  each  per  day  during  the 
summer  season.  I  get  30  cents  per  pound  all  the 
year.  For  swine  pasturage  alfalfa  has  no  equal.  1 
keep  100  hogs  on  five  acres  and  the  skim  milk  from 
my  dairy.  They  will  keep  in  good  growing  order  on 
alfalfa  pasture  alone,  but  require  some  corn  for 
hardening  the  meat  before  killing.  It  is  satisfactory 
pasture  for  horses  and  sheep,  and  has  no  equal  for 
cattle.  Horses  and  hogs  can  be  turned  on  alfalfa  at 
any  time  with  safety,  but  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
turn  cattle  on  young  alfalfa.  When  they  become 
bloated  badly,  so  their  breath  is  short,  are  seemingly 
in  great  pain,  and  have  a  disposition  to  lie  down, 
puncture  them  with  a  five-inch  trocar,  on  the  left 
side,  five  inches  in  front  of  the  hip  bone  and  the  same 
distance  down  from  the  spine,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  loss. 

The  best  alfalfa  is  grown  on  land  that  needs  irri- 
gation, for  the  reason  that  it  grows  much  finer. 
Damp  lands  will  not  yield  one-lialf  as  much  as  the 
best  irrigated  lands.  Also,  alfalfa  grown  on  damp 
land  will  become  mixed  with  weeds  and  run  out  in  a 
few  years,  whereas  that  grown  on  clay  will  live  many 
years  without  reseeding.  Alfalfa  l  ut  for  seed  is  not 
so  valuable,  but  is  a  good  rough  feed.  In  extremely 
wet  land,  alfalfa  will  sometimes  die  out  in  one  or  two 
years,  while  on  dry  soil  mixed  a  little  with  loam  it 
will  live  to  a  great  age.  In  Sontjra,  Mex.,  there  is  a 
plat  known  to  be  over  sixty  years  old.  and  it  is  per- 
fectly healthy  now.  Alfalfa  will  attain  its  best 
yields  the  third  year.  If  the  gophers  are  kept  out, 
the  soil  is  suitable,  and  it  is  kept  w§ll  irrigated,  it 
will  grow  longer  than  1  have  a  record  of.  To  rid 
land  of  it,  plow  twice  in  the  hot  season,  and  the  work 
is  accomplished.  Alfalfa  will  not  grow  on  dry  land 
without  irrigation,  and  it  is  not  a  success  on  wet 
land.  In  f)ther  words,  to  attain  the  best  results,  it 
must  be  irrigated.  All  the  statements  I  have  made 
apply  to  San  Bernardino  county.  California.  I  have 
about  3(»0  acres  in  alfalfa  at  the  present  time,  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.  I  do  not  think  alfalfa  would  be  a 
su<  cess  in  extremely  cold  countries.  On  dry  kinds, 
the  gophers  get  to  be  very  numerous  unless  the  land 
is  frequently  irrigated.  The  largest  yield  1  have 
ever  known  was  about  six  tons  per  acre  of  ''  lucern.  " 
or  "  stick  alfalfa, "  as  .some  call  it.  It  is  similar  to 
the  finer  sort,  but  grows  much  taller  and  coarser, 
and  the  quality  of  its  hay  is  poor. 


FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 

Comments   Upon    Eastern   Selling  Hethods. 


•     To  TiiK  Editor     The  following  extract  from  a 
I  letter  from  my  son,  K.  Thomas  Adams,  in  Elmira, 
New  York,  seems  to  be  of  public  interest,  as  it  sets 
forth  very  clearly  the  competition  which  one  variety 
of  our  fruits  meets  in  Eastern  markets,  and  makes  a 
practical  suggesticm  for  the  betterment  of  our  locul 
markets  by  adding  wire  handles,  which  will  cost  but 
a  trifle,  to  the  baskets  which  we  now  use  with  crates. 
Incidentally  it  shows  the  use  of  the  copper  cent  in 
increasing  consumption.    It  appeal's  that  eighteen 
pounds  net  of  fruit,  put  up  in  six  baskets  costing 
two  cents  each,  /•</<///  in  Eastern  loi  al  markets  at 
from  60  to  78  cents;  retailer's  profit  cannot  be  less 
than  25  per  cent  on  jjeiishable  articles  like  fruit. 
Deducting  this,  the  grower  should  receivi-  45  U^  61 
cents  for  18  pounds  of  fruit,  the  packages  costing  12 
cents  (he  does  not  state  whether  the  baskets  are 
crated),   less  commission  and  freight.  Deducting 
cost  of  baskets,  this  yields  the  grower  for  his  fruit 
packed  1;;  to  25  cents  per  pound.    We  are  reasonably 
content  to  get  50  cents,  less  freight  and  commission, 
for  20  pounds  in  crates  (baskets  costing  10  cents), 
or  two  cents  a  pound  less  freight  and  commission; 
but  the  greater  part  of  our  fruit  sold  in  the  local 
markets  sells  for  very  much  less  |)acked  in  Ijoxes 
costing  four  cents,   and,  as  my  son  says,  looking 
mussy,  nasty  and  uninviting  on  the  stands.    It  is 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  we  cannot  enoi  - 
mously  increase  our  home  market — which  is  always 
the  best  market — by  paying  more  attention  to  the 
attractiveness  of  our  packages  and  agitating  foi-  the 
copper  cent.  P^dw.ard  V.  .Adams. 

EXTR.VCT  KROli   LETTER  OK  E.   TIKJM.AS  AD.\.MS. 

Northeast  of  Elmira  is  the  lake  district,  compris 
ing  the  greatest  grape-growing  section  in  the  State. 
The  fruit  from  this  section  goes  largely  to  Phila 
delphia,  and,  of  course,  the  local  market. 

Nearly  all  this  fruit  is  shipped  in  small  baskets— 
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fiV(>  and  ten-pound  baskets  (so-called).  The  five- 
pound  basket  is  : 

Top  5x11  inches. 

Bottom  43^x10  " 

Depth  inside  3%  " 

It  contains  about  180  cubic  inches,  equal  to  one- 
sixth  of  a  5xl2x20-inch  box.  The  bottom  is  three- 
eighth-inch  pine;  sides,  one-sixteenth-inch  elm; 
top,  one-fourth-inch  pine.  There  is  a  wooden  band 
bent  around  the  top,  both  inside  and  outside,  a  band 
on  the  outside  at  the  bottom,  and  it  has  a  good  wooden 
or  wire  handle.  The  corners  of  the  basket  are 
rounded.  This  basket  costs  close  to  two  cents  (I 
could  not  get  exact  figures),  and  contains  three 
pounds  of  fruit  (acfanl);  total  weight,  4  to  -M  pounds. 

The  ten-pound  basket  is  made  the  same  way,  but 
of  the  following  sizes  : 

Top  15x6^  inches. 

Bottom  13%x.5  " 

Depth  inside  4?^  " 

It  contains  about  360  cubic  inches,  or  one-third  of  a 
California  box.  The  small  box  sells  here  in  Elmira 
for  an  average  of  twelve  cents  a  box.  1  paid  as  low 
as  ten  cents  and  as  high  as  fifteen  cents;  at  fifteen 
cents  I  quit,  being  poor.  The  large  box  sells  at 
double  this  price.  The  use  of  the  odd  cent  helps 
sales  and  pi-ices.  When  the  price  is  ten  cents  you 
will  see  every  one  with  a  box.  When  the  price  is 
fifteen  cer.ts  the  prudent  buyer  lays  in  a  much  smaller 
stock.  Eleven  and  twelve  cents  go  about  as  well  as 
ten;  at  thirteen  the  purchaser  stops  to  think,  and  at 
fourteen  and  fifteen  there  is  a  big  falling  off.  The 
ten-cent  package  is  the  good  selling  package,  and 
California  fruit  must  sell  for  five  cents  a  pound  to  be 
bought  by  the  masses  here. 


SMALL    BASKET    WlTfl    VVIRFC  HANDLE. 


STYLK  OF  FIVE  AND  TEN-POUND  FKUIT  BASKETS. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  grapes  grown  here, 
but  the  Concord  is  the  best  and  the  cheapest.  Lower 
prices  are  for  Concord  and  Isabella.  Delaware  and 
Niagara  are  always  one  to  two  cents  higher  in  price. 

As  compared  with  the  California  fruit-stand,  with 
its  paper  bag  and  dirty  lingers,  this  plan  of  selling 
the  original  package  as  packed  at  the  farm  is  far 
superior,  and  would,  I  think,  largely  increase  sales 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  grapes  here  are  good  to  eat.  A  Tokay  or  a 
Muscat  picked  when  green  cannot  compete  after  the 
novelty  is  gone.  It  must  be  a  ripe-tasting  fruit  that 
you  send  to  Philadelphia  if  you  compete  successfully. 

I  think  a  cheap  rig  for  the  local  California  market 
could  be  made  as  shown — two  wires  twisted  together 
to  form  a  handle  and  a  paper  over  the  top,  the 
basket  being  the  one  you  put  into  the  regular 
crates. 

Now,  would  not  many  people  buy  a  clean  package 
such  as  is  shown  and  take  it  home  as  they  returned 
from  business  or  from  irork  who  would  not  think  of 
the  paper  bag  with  its  mussy  contents 't 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Bamboos  in  California. 


We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  P.  Franceschi,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  for  very  interesting  and  important  notes 
upon  exotic  plants  which  thrive  in  that  favored  part 
of  the  State  and  will  be  found  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  other  mild  regions  as  well.  The  bamboos  are  one 
of  the  most  confusing  classes  of  plants  to  the  ama- 
teur who  has  not  facilities  for  comparative  study  of 
the  difTereut  species.  Dr.  Franceschi's  notes  on  the 
bamboos  will  therefore  be  valued  highly  by  many 
readers  of  the  Rural. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  bamboos  will  flower 
and  ripen  seeds  very  seldom,  that  is  once  in  then- 
life,  after  fifty  and  more  years,  perhaps;  this 
supreme  effort  appearing  to  exhaust  the  vitality  of 
the  individual,  just  as  the  commonly  called  Century 
plant  {Aii<n;-  Amiririinii)  offers  an  example  familiar 
to  all.    iSIot  that  the  tlovvcring  of  l)ainboos  have  any 


likeness  with  the  above,  their  flowers  being  minute 
and  produced  in  more  or  less  furnished  spikelets, 
generally  from  the  axils  of  the  stems  or  culms:  their 
seeds  resemble  those  of  other  grasses  more  familiar 
to  us,  like  wheat,  barley  or  oats;  they  attain  larger 
sizes  at  times  (about  two  hundred  are  the  known 
species  of  bamboos)  and  in  some  instances  are 
encased  in  a  fleshy  pulp — these  are  called  Mdoramia, 
that,  is  apple  reed,  but  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
to  cultivation  from  their  native  habitat,  which  is 
southern  India  and  the  Malayan  archipelago.  The 
scarcity  of  seeds  and  the  prohibitory  weight  of 
strong  clumps,  which,  moreover,  are  very  liable  to 
dry  off  and  die  on  a  long  journey,  give  sufficient  ex- 
planation why  bamboos  are  not  so  plentiful  in  south- 
ern California  as  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
Still,  Santa  Barbara  takes  the  lead  with  them  also, 
the  larger  number  of  kinds  as  well  as  of  species  be- 
ing undoubtedly  to  be  seen  here. 

Himalayan  Bamhodn. — The  most  prized  and  most 
popular,  there  being  hardly  any  decent  gardens  de- 
prived of  it,  is  Brinihiisa  grncifis,  from  the  Himalaya, 
originally  introduced  by  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Cooper  at 
EUwood,  now  grown  up  to  be  a  truly  magnificent 
specimen,  from  which  probably  most  of  the  other 
plants  grown  here  are  derived.  Another  beautiful 
specimen  is  to  be  seen  at  Mrs.  John  Spence's  nur- 
sery, not  much  out  of  the  city  limits.  Next  to  this 
in  general  appearance,  but  rather  reduced  in  size  of 
stems  and  leaves,  and  not  too  widely  distributed,  is 
Thanmociilatinis  Fnlcntiiri  {AruiHlinarla  fulcrifii  of  gar- 
dens), from  the  same  region  as  the  above,  but  at  a 
higher  altitude,  as  is  shown  by  this  last  being  hardy 
in  many  parts  of  England.  These  two  kinds,  and  a 
third  one  which  I  would  refer  doubtfully  to,  BamJmxa, 
verficiUafa  (from  the  Himalayas  too),  with  erect,  not 
arched,  deep  yellow  stems,  and  leaves  disposed  in 
whorls,  partially  striped  with  white,  do  not  send  up, 
runners  or  suckers,  and  can  be  propagated  only  by 
division  of  the  clumps,  which  has  certainly  pre- 
vented their  more  rapid  spreading  in  gardens. 

Jcijiaiifxr  HitinhoiiK. — Among  the  so-called  Japanese 
species  (which  are  really  originating  from  northern 
China),  the  moet  commonly  seen  is  Bamhuxa  (or  more 
correctly  I'hi/Uoxfaclii/s)  n'rir/i  rjhiiiccxccas,  attaining 
thirty  feet  and  over,  with  culms  about  one  inch 
thick.  The  finest  growth  of  this  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Sawyer  at  Montecito. 
PJn/f/osfacJiys  iiiffr<i  (the  black  bamboo)  is  rather  com- 
mon: not  so  much  P/ti/niistinhj/s  ainra  (the  golden 
bamboo),  these  two  never  attaining  very  large  size. 
The  six  mentioned  species,  together  with  Bamhnm 
mftaki-  (correctly  Arundiiinnn  japonien),  which  has 
larger  leaves  and  thinner  and  shorter  stems  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  are  fairly  common  and  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  in  Santa  Barbara  within  the 
I  last  twenty-five  years.  Quite  recently  a  much 
larger  number  of  other  species  or  varieties  have 
found  their  way  in  our  gardens,  mostly  through  the 
Japanese  importing  houses  of  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  They  generally  bear  only  Japanese 
names,  and  it  will  be  very  hard  to  have  them  prop- 
erly identified  before  they  are  more  fully  developed. 
Among  them  are  some  not  to  be  seen  yet  in 
European  gardens,  while  others  rather  well  known 
there  are  missing  here. 

(jiniit  Bamboos. — Special  mention  must  be  made 
here  of  the  so-called  giant  bamboo  of  Japan,  which 
has  been  inti'oduced  here  of  late  years  at  rather  high 
prices,  as  it  will  be  worth  while  saying  something 
more  about  it  in  order  to  prevent  misconceptions. 
Giant  bamboo  is  a  vague  name  applied,  not  to  a  de- 
termined species,  but  to  many  of  the  taller  bamboos 
growing  in  different  countries.  The  largest  bamboo 
living  in  Japan  is  Phiillostachyx  mt'tiK,  originally  from 
China,  where  it  was  found  by  Fortune  to  grow  sixty 
feet  high.  In  Europe,  where  it  has  been  well  known 
these  last  twenty-five  years,  it  makes  thicker  stems 
but  not  taller  than  l  in'di  glaiirfSHciis,  and  pre- 

sents the  habit  of  a  much  enlarged  form  of  /'/(.  anrra. 
Whether  the  plants  lately  introduced  here  belong  or 
not  to  this  siiecies,  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  for  some 
time,  they  generally  having  one  big  stem  cut  down 
to  a  few  inches  above  ground,  and  making  only  short 
and  thin  shoots  for  the  present. 

One  of  the  largest  growing  bamboos  (which  is  also 
called  giant)  is  />amhiisa  cuJgaris  from  India,  intro- 
duced now  to  all  warm  countries.  To  this  species  I 
believe  to  belong  two  good  clumps  growing  vigor- 
ously in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  K.  Stevens,  and  a 
smaller  one  in  those  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Gillespie,  both  of 
Montecito,  none  of  them  having  attained  their  ulti- 
mate size.  Not  less  tall  and  thick  as  the  pi-eceding 
(that  is,  seventy  feet  high  and  two  to  three  and  more 
inches  thi(;k)  is  /iam/msa  in-undinaci-a,  similarly  from 
India,  to  my  knowledge  not  introduced  to  the  United 
!  States  until  the  Southern  California  Acclimatizing 
Association  of  Montecito  raised  a  large  stock,  which 
will  afford  to  distribute  rapidly  such  a  beautiful  and 
useful  plant  all  over  the  country,  not  only  for  orna- 
ment, but  for  industrial  purposes. 

Efforts  made  in  this  direction  ought  to  secure  in  a 
short  time  the  spreading,  also,  of  the  gold-stemmed 
form  of  Bamhiisa  nilc/ans,  which  is  quite  hardy  at 
Palermo,  Sicily;  of  the  Catamarang  bamboo  from 
Formosa,  growing  together  with  the  camphor  trees 
and  acknowledged  to  produce  the  largest  stem 
known,  and  of  many  other  kinds  likely  to  thrive  well 
here.    The  rich,  deep  alluvial  soil  of  our  valleys  will  I 


be  particularly  suitable  to  them,  but  it  would  be  a 
I  mistake  to  believe  that  bamboos  will  grow  only  in 
moist  grounds,  many  of  them  being  exposed,  in  fact, 
to  most  severe  droughts  in  their  native  countries. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Successful  Fruits  at  the  Pomona  Station. 


A  branch  station  of  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  University  of  California  is  situated  near  Po- 
mona, on  the  east  border  of  Los  Angeles  county.  J. 
W.  Mills  is  foreman  and  he  is  making  a  close  study 
of  the  comparative  local  values  of  the  large  collection 
of  fruit  varieties  planted  and  now  fruiting  at  the 
station.  Mr.  Mills  writes  for  the  Chino  Champion  a 
short  letter  which  is  of  importance  to  other  southern 
localities  as  well  as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sta- 
tion. He  shows  that  the  Du  Roi  and  Hirtu  du  Japon 
figs,  which  are  a  great  success  at  Tulare,  are  in  the 
Chino  valley  a  flat  failure,  souring  and  rotting  on  the 
tree.  At  that  station,  Angelique,  Monaca  Bianca 
and  White  Dattato  are  the  best.  They  did  not  sour 
this  year  till  after  the  rains  commenced.  What  they 
will  do  other  years  remains  to  be  seen.  Dattato 
White  appeared  to  be  the  best  all-around  fig,  having 
a  moderately  smooth,  tender  skin  and  little  rag; 
flesh  good  color  and  very  sweet;  size  medium;  ripens 
about  October  5th. 

Monaca  Bianca  has  a  thin,  rough  skin,  light  green 
when  ripe;  fiesh  bright  red  and  very  sweet;  size 
above  medium;  ripens  September  30th. 

Angelique  is  a  beautiful,  glossy  fig  when  ripe; 
flesh  pale  yellowish  brown  and  very  sweet;  size  small; 
ripens  September  22nd. 

The  best  of  the  earliest  peaches  for  the  last  season 
was  Amsden's  June,  ripe  June  20th.  Next  comes 
Gov.  Garland,  a  little  better  in  quality;  ripe  June 
24th.  Next,  Early  Alfred  and  Hale's  Early,  ripe 
July  29th.  Large  Early  York  is  the  best  of  this 
class,  and  ripens  August  5th. 

Of  yellow  freestones,  Crawford's  Early  comes  in  on 
July  29th.  Foster  follows  on  August  1st,  and  is  a 
much  finer  and  better  peach  in  every  respect.  It  is 
the  best  shipping  freestone  in  the  north,  and  seems 
to  carry  all  its  good  qualities  with  it  in  this  section. 
Susquehanna  does  well,  and  ripens  August  18th. 

Of  yellow  clings,  Runyon's  Orange,  Sellar's  and 
California  are  fine;  ripen  about  August  25th.  Mc- 
Kevitt's  cling  was  the  best,  and  gave  a  larger  aver- 
age than  any  yellow  cling.  It  ripens  August  30th. 
Heath's  cling  is  the  best  white  cling,  ripening  Sep- 
tember 10th. 

For  late  table  use.  Smock's  Late  Free,  ripe  Sep- 
tember 21st,  and  Comet  (freestone),  ripe  October  1st, 
are  good. 

None  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  named  received  a 
drop  of  water  except  by  rainfall. 

The  best  table  grapes  proved  to  be  Black  Muscat, 
ripe  August  28th;  Cipro  Nero,  ripe  September  20th 
and  lasting  till  Christmas;  Frivoti,  same  period  of 
ripening;  Pedro  Jimenes,  ripe  August  20th;  and  Pizu- 
tello  di  Roma,  ripe  September  9th. 

The  latter  is  a  crescent-shaped  grape,  medium  size, 
white  and  crisp.  Pedro  Jimenes  is  very  fine;  large 
bunches;  berries  medium  size  and  whitish  yellow.  It 
is  the  famous  sherry-wine  grape.  The  two  first- 
named  grapes  are  valuable  for  their  late  ever-bearing 
qualities.  These  grapes  all  grew  on  very  sandy,  dry 
land,  and  received  no  irrigation  whatever. 


Another  View  on  Root  Knot. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  thought  I  would  drop  you  a  line 
on  the  root  knot,  although  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  it.  Now,  from  experience  I  have  had, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  knot  begins 
after  the  seedlings  just  begin  to  grow  or  soon  after 
the  seed  has  nicely  germinated.  I  have  observed 
that  a  good  many  seeds  throw  up  an  enlarged  growth 
and  the  roots  are  much  larger  than  the  usual  size. 
This  is  caused  by  too  rapid  growth  of  the  seed  or 
plant.  Then  comes  cold  weather  that  checks  the 
flow  of  sap  in  the  top  of  the  young  seedling,  while 
the  roots  are  growing  fast  in  the  warm  soil.  This 
pushes  the  sap  out  near  where  the  root  and  top  join, 
or  at  the  point  where  germination  began. 

Last  spring  I  marked  several  plants  in  my  almond 
seedlings  in  a  block  of  3J  to  4  acres.  I  marked  those 
which  looked  as  I  have  described.  They  all  were 
found  afterwards  to  have  the  knot  on  them.  I 
marked  many  seedlings  in  the  same  block  that  were 
looking  healthy  and  as  .young  seedlings  should  look. 
1  could  not  find  a  knot  on  one  of  them. 

After  a  few  warm  days  the  seedlings  all  begin  to 
grow  again  and  soon  the  ones  with  the  enlarged 
growth  look  as  healthy  as  any.  In  a  block  of  I  X  L 
almonds  one  year  old  from  the  bud,  20,000  trees  to  the 
acre,  the  inspectors  did  not  find  more  than  one  tree 
in  a  thousand,  or  three  trees  in  five  thousand,  with 
the  knot.  This  block  was  planted  two  years 
ago  when  the  ground  was  very  wet.  The  block  of 
yearlings  was  planted  when  the  ground  was  moist, 
but  not  wet.  The  difference  was  in  the  season's 
rainfall.  What  I  have  said  of  the  almond  applies  to 
the  peach.  J.  T.  BoouE. 

Tudor,  Sutter  Co. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

When  We  Worked  Our  Tax  Out. 


Oh,  our  life  was  tough  and  tearful,  and  its 
toil  was  often  fearful, 
And  often  we  grew  faint  beneath  the  load, 
But  there  came  a  glad  vacation  and  a  sweet 
alleviation. 
When  we  used  to  work  our  tax  out  on  the 
road. 

When  we  used  to  work  our  tax  out  then  vve 
felt  the  joys  of  leisure, 
And  we  felt  no  more  the  prick  of  labor's 
goad ; 

Then  we  shared  the  golden  treasure  of  sweet 
rest  in  fullest  measure- 
When  we  used  to  work  our  tax  out  on  the 
road. 

There  are  sapient  seers  and  sages  who  pre- 
dict, in  coming  ages. 
Life's  tragedv  of  labor  will  be  o'er, 
And  a  glad  fuU-flodged  millennium  will  leap 
on  the  proscenium. 
And  we'll  play,  but  never  labor  any  more. 
But  we  look  nol"  in  the  future  for  that  happy, 
halcvon  hour 
When  we'll  throw  off  every  burden,  every 
load ; 

For  our  Eden  burst  in  Hower,  and  we  dosed  in 
leisure's  bower. 
When  we  used  to  work  our  tax  out  on  the 
road. 

When  vve  used  to  work  our  tax  out  (if  1  let 
the  bottom  facts  out), 
We  had  somnolent  contentment  and  repose. 
With  no  toil  or  work  to  cumber  us  our  rest 
was  sweet  and  slumberous 
And  in  deep,  delicious  dreaming  did  we 
doze. 

The  drowsiness  of  languid  rest  o'er  every 
man  was  creeping. 
And  in  a  calm,  serene  content  we  all  threw 
down  our  load ; 
Careless  of  life's  wail  and  weeping,  every 
blessed  man  was  sleeping. 
When  we  used  to  work  our  tax  out  on  the 
iMad.  -Sam  Walter  Foss. 


A  Pink  Silk  Parasol. 


"What  are  we  going  to  do  now  ? '" 
queried  Anne.  "  If  pa  had  only  stayed 
quietly  at  home,"  sighed  Margaret. 

"  But  he  didn't,"  said  Helen.  "And 
the  lecture  tour  ended  in  disaster;  and 
he  has  returned  with  empty  pockets, 
and  a  cold  which  threatens  pneumonia  ! " 

"Oh,  dear  I  and  we  were  so  well  off 
before  little  mother  married  again," 
Margaret  murmured,  dolefully. 

''Treason!"  cried  Helen,  stoutly; 
"  not  one  word  against  Pa  Pendergast 
—the  dearest  old  visionary  thing  that 
ever  lived  !  " 

"He  certainly  tries  to  make  a  for- 
tune for  us,"  smiled  Anne. 

"  And  has  only  succeeded  in  reducing 
us  to  the  verge  of — beggary  !  "  supple- 
mented Margaret. 

"The  expressman  is  stopping  at  the 
gate,"  said  Helen;  '"but  of  course  it's  a 
mistake — " 

"  Yes;  nothing  comes  to  us  now — 
but  trouble,"  ended  Margaret. 

But  a  moment  later  and  Helen  called 
back,  ecstatically, — 

"  Oh,  girls,  it  is  for  us,  sure  as  you 
live  !  "    Then,  less  joyfully, — 

"  But— there's  seventy  cents  to 
pay  !  " 

At  last  the  necessary  amount  was 
made  up,  the  expressman  departed, 
and  the  girls  and  their  mother,  in  a 
state  of  unusual  excitement,  gathered 
around  the  huge,  irregular  bundle 
which  by  their  united  efforts,  they  had 
dragged  into  the  middle  of  the  sitting- 
room. 

"  Who  could  have  sent  it  ?  "  wonder- 
ed Anne. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?"  ques- 
tioned Helen. 

"It's — old  clothes,  "  Margaret  said, 
gloomily. 

"Madge!"  in  a  general  chorus  of 
dismay. 

But  even  has  Helen  cut  the  strings 
the  lop-sided  bundle  burst  asunder  and 
.shed  its  fonteuts  of  crumpled  ball 
gowns  and  all  kinds  of  forlorn  and 
draggled  finery  upon  the  floor. 

Anne  bit  her  lip,  Margaret's  eyes 
flamed  wrathfully,  and  Helen  laughed. 
But  the  mother's  face  worked  piteously, 
and  it  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  back 
the  tears. 

All  her  life  till  now  Mrs.  Pendergast 
had  been  used  to  comfort,  and  even  lux- 
ury; and  she  had  always  shown  much 
tact  and  delicacy  in  sending  their  own 
left-off  but  useful  garments  to  those 
who  were  poorer  than  themselves.  And 
it  was  a  bitter  humiliation  to  her  now, 
when,  for  the  first  tijne,  a  mass  of 


dingy  and  inappropriate  finery  had 
been  literally  dumped  upon  her  door- 
step, without  any  accompanying  mes- 
sage from  the  rich  cousin,  from  whom 
it  undoubtedly  had  been  sent. 

"There  isn't  a  practical  thing 
among  them  !  "  laughed  Helen,  who 
was  adorning  herself  with  whatever 
came  first  to  hand.  And  even  Margaret 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  comical 
picture  her  pretty  young  sister  made 
with  a  crushed  French  bonnet  perched 
coquettishly  on  her  fair  curls,  a  faded 
and  altogether  too  ample  olive  redin- 
gote  enveloping  her  pretty  form,  and 
above  her  head  the  bony  skeleton  of  a 
once  splendid  parasol — its  melancholy 
ribs  uplifted  now,  as  if  imploring  pity. 

Anne  laughed  hysterically;  but  just 
then  pa's  querulous  voice  was  heard  in- 
the  room  above,  and  the  mother  was 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  hasten  away. 

Night  came.  The  debris  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  letter  of  thanks  to 
Cousin  Frances,  which  Helen  had  vol- 
unteered to  write  was  finished. 

"  Listen,  girls,  while  I  read  it,"  she 
said;  "but  don't  interrupt.  If  you 
think  of  anything  more  to  say  just  wait 
and  I'll  add  it  on  at  the  end, 

"My  generous  and  rich  relative,  " 
she  began,  and  regardless  of  the  rising 
murmur  of  dismay,  she  went  on,  "it 
was  so  thoughtful  of  you  to  send  us 
such  a  lot  of  old  clothes  (which  we  can't 
possibly  make  use  of),  and  not  to  pre- 
pay the  express  (which  is  uncommonly 
high  in  this,  part  of  the  world.)  We 
now  understand  why  it  is  '  more  bless- 
ed to  give  than  to  receive  '? '  But,  un- 
fortunately, we  don't  know  anyone  who 
would  take  such  stuff  as  a  gift  unless  it's 
the  ragman— " 

"Helen  !" 

"You  shan't  send  such  a  letter  !  " 
and  Margaret  snatched  the  perfectly- 
proper  little  note  she  had  written  from 
Helen's  hand,  while  the  young  girl 
laughed  merrily  over  the  success  of  her 
impromptu  nonsense.  She  loved  to 
tease  her  sober  elder  sisters,  and  with 
her  happy  disposition  she  found  a  way 
of  getting  fun  out  of  everything. 

But  anxious  and  busy  days  came  after 
this.  Pa  Pendergast  was  seriously  ill 
for  a  time,  and  before  he  was  really 
able  to  be  around  again  he  was  plan- 
ning another  of  those  disastrous  lecture 
tours,  with  which  he  was  alwa3's  trying 
to  retrieve  their  fallen  fortunes.  At 
last,  however,  they  had  managed  to 
persuade  him  to  put  it  off  until  the  fall. 

There  was  no  family  in  all  the  village 
who  had  once  stood  so  high,  or  were 
more  respected  in  these  days  of  their 
misfortunes.  "  Pa's  "  failings  and  good 
qualities  were  alike  freely  discussed  and 
his  wife  commiserated  for  having  allow- 
ed her  visionary  spouse  the  control  of 
her  comfortable  little  fortune,  which, 
under  his  childlike  incapacity  for  busi- 
ness, had  disappeared  in  an  incredibly 
short  number  of  years. 

Anne  and  Margaret  were  now  the 
main  support  of  the  family,  one  teach- 
ing music  and  the  other  having  a  good 
position  in  the  village  school. 

The  "little  mother  "  and  Helen  were 
the  "household  angels,  '  and  it  was  no 
light  task  to  keep  things  nice  and  com- 
fortable with  their  extremely  limited 
purse,  and  to  prevent  pa  from  seeing 
too  plainly  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

The  neighbors  were  very  kind,  and 
often  some  little  delicacj''  found  its  way 
to  their  scanty  table — given  with  so 
much  friendly  good-will  that  sensitive 
little  Mrs.  Pendergast  was  no  more 
hurt  by  the  attention  than  the  neighors 
were  when  Helen  brought  them  bunches 
of  mayrtowers  from  the  woods  in  spring. 

But  of  late  Helen's  fingers  had  been 
busier  than  ever.  Upon  careful  re-ex- 
amination the  "bundle"  had  showed 
possibilities  which  had  not  been  appar- 
ent at  the  first.  And  the  old  party 
dresses  dyed — for  Helen  had  mastered 
the  dye  pot's  mysteries  long  ago — were 
now  transformed  into  four  silk  petti- 
coats, which  would  "rustle  delight- 
fully" under  their  woolen  gowns. 

"Just  the  last  things  in  the  world 
any  of  us  really  wanted,"  Helen  admit- 
ted; "  but  the  silk  wasn'tfit  for  another 
thing,  and  as  it  didn't  cost  us  anything  I 
guess  we  can  afford  to  be  swell  for 
once." 

Then  in  some  magical  way  her  deft 
fingers  had  fashioned  for  herself  as 


dainty  a  gown  from  the  voluminous  old 
gray  opera  cloak  and  the  best  of  the 
well-worn  redingote  as  ever  a  pretty 
maiden  wore  to  church  on  a  bright  Sun- 
day in  spring. 

The  battered  Paris  bonnet  bloomed 
anew  with  apple-blossoms,  freshened 
over  the  kettle"s  reviving  steam.  But 
the  crowning  feature  of  the  costume 
was  a  beautiful  pink  silk  parasol,  which 
Cousin  Frances  would  certainly  never 
have  recognized  as  the  "  skeleton  "  of 
her  famous  bundle,  newly  clad  in  the 
pink  lining  of  the  opera  cloak,  and 
adorned  with  the  freshest  flounces  of 
the  chiffon  gown. 

"  Girls,  how  do  I  look  ?  "  was  Helen's 
anxious  question,  as,  arrayed  for  the 
first  time  in  all  her  glorj',  she  was 
about  to  start  with  them  to  church. 

"  Just  too  sweet  and  lovely  !  "  Mar- 
garet said  with  enthusiasm;  and  the 
mother,  who  thought  her  girls  were 
alwa3's  perfect,  echoed  Margaret's 
words. 

But  Anne  was  troubled.  Such  finery 
seemed  hardly  in  accord  with  their 
straitened  circumstances,  or  with  the 
almost  Quakerish  simplicity  of  the 
quiet  town;  but  Helen  was  so  happy 
that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
speak  her  doubts,  which,  after  all, 
might  prove  without  foundation. 

She  was  keenly  alive,  however,  to 
the  sensation  which  Helen's  appear- 
ance caused,  and  which,  all  during  the 
service,  divided  the  attention  of  the 
congregation  with  the  good  minister's 
words.  And  after  the  service  Anne's 
straining  ears  caught  more  than  one 
fragment  of  unfriendly  criticism,  which 
seemed  floating  in  the  air. 

"It  does  beat  all,"  old  Mrs.  Sharp 


whispered  to  her  neighbor,  "how  folks 
behindhand  in  their  rent  can  buy  such 
finer  J'  I " 

"  P'raps  Pa  Pendergast  has  some- 
how made  his  everlastin'  fortune,''  was 
the  audible  answer. 

' '  Did  you  see  how  Chan  Bassett  kept 
lookin'  at  her  ?  He  can't  afford  to  dress 
a  wife  like  that.  I  heard  Mis'  Bassett 
tell  him  so  during  the  collection." 

"Jest  see  that  pink  parasol  !  Why, 
Mandy  couldn't  get  one,  plain  dark 
blue,  for  less'n  five  dollars  I  An'  silk 
petticoats,  too,  I  know  by  the  rustlin'. 
They're  up  and  down  extravagant,  or 
else  they  ain't  so  poor  as  they've  been 
makin'  out." 

"An'  the  neighbors  sendin'  'em  in 
pies  an'  cake  at  every  bakin'  !  " 

Helen's  cheeks  were  like  roses  as 
they  went  on  their  homeward  way,  and 
Anne  wondered  if  she,  too,  had  over- 
heard the  gossips'  whispering,  or 
whether  the  deeper  flush  was  only  the 
reflection  from  the  pink  silk  parasol, 
which  she  held  so  bravely  overhead. 
Margaret  was  less  observing  and  was 
evidently  quite  unconscious  of  any  un- 
usual stir  on  around  them. 

It  was  the  first  Sunday  in  many 
months  that  Chauncey  Bassett  had  not 
walked  with  Helen.  He  had  been  with 
his  mother  on  the  church  steps  when 
they  came  out.  but  he  had  only  bowed 
and  had  looked  away.  It  was  certain- 
ly strange,  thought  Helen,  but,  if  he 
didn't  want  to  come,  he  needn't.  And 
no  one,  not  even  Anne,  should  know 
she  cared. 

The  weeks  rolled  around,  and  sum- 
mer followed  spring.  Every  Sunday 
Helen  went  to  church  in  her  brave 
attire,  and  walked  home  afterward 


Planting:  the  Standard 


All  hail  Columbus!  Behold  the 
great  navigator  as  he  lands.  The 
perils  of  the  deep  are  past.  The 
clouds  of  fear  have  vanislicd. 
The  night  of  gloom  has  ended. 
In  the  heavens  the-sun  of  success 
shines  resplendent.  Morning  has 
dawned. 

Imperiously  the  banner  of 
haughty  Spain  greets  the  day- 
light. Upon  its  fluttering  folds 
are  inscribed  the  destinies  of  a 
new  world.  Its  gleaming  surface 
marks  a  long  advance  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  human  race.  It 
tells'a  story  of  prophecy  unpar- 
alleled, of  developement  unap- 
proached  in  the  fullness  of  re- 
corded time.  It  crowns  with 
triumph  the  efforts  of  genius. 

The  World's  Fair  contained  no  finer  statue  of  the  great 
discoverer  than  this  colossal  figure.  It  commanded  from  its 
pedestal  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Administration  build- 
ing. The  majesty  of  its  dimensions,  the  vigor  and  aggres- 
siveness of  its  expression  and  the  artistic  finish  of  its  com- 
position made  it  admired  as  a  genuine  sculptural  triumph. 

Another  Standard  Proudly  Displayed 

at  the  Fair  was  that  of 

Dr.  Price'sCream  Baking  Powder 

A  Standard  of  Excellence  for  Forty  Years. 

It  was  the  standard  of  unequalled  strength,  perfect 
purity  and  wholesome  results.  The  award  to  Dr.  Price's  of 
highest  honors  at  the  Fair  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of 
its  superiority  over  all  other  baking  powders.. 
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with  Anne  and  Margaret;  and  Chaun- 
cey  never  came. 

She  never  mentioned  him;  but  Anne 
watching  her  darling  with  jealous  eyes, 
saw  how  her  cheeks  grew  paler,  and 
how  listless  she  seemed  to  be  as  the 
summer  days  went  on. 

One  night  as  Anne  lay  pondering 
upon  these  things,  with  Margaret  asleep 
beside  her,  she  heard  a  stifled  sob  from 
the  cot  where  Helen  lay.  That  was  all: 
but  it  was  not  long  before  Anne  had 
determined  what  to  do.  And  the  next 
day,  on  her  way  hotae  from  the  village, 
she  stopped  at  Mrs.  Bassett's  for  the 
first  time  since  that  spring  Sunday 
when  Chauncey  had  lingered  at  his 
mother's  side. 

"It's  ever  so  long  since  I've  had  a 
chance  to  run  in,"  said  Anne.  "But 
I've  been  busy  teaching.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  us  that  the  Brentons  wished 
their  children  to  make  up  all  they  lost 
when  they  had  the  whooping  cough 
last  spring.  If  it  wasn't  for  that  and 
for  two  of  Margaret's  music  pupils  who 
have  kept  right  on,  I  don't  know  what 
we  would  have  done  !  " 

It  was  not  like  Anne  to  speak  so 
freely  of  their  difficulties;  but  Mrs. 
Bassett  showed  no  signs  of  unbending. 

"You  know  how  it  is,"  Anne  con- 
tinued with  heightened  color.  "Pa 
tries  to  do  all  he  can,  but  he's  so- 
unlucky." 

"  And  the  last  lecture  tour  wasn't  a 
success  ?  "  queried  Mrs.  Bassett,  slip- 
ping into  Anne's  skillfully  opened  net. 

Every  one  thought  he  must  '  a  '  been 
makin'  money,  the  way  Helen  came  out 
in  the  spring." 

"  And  didn't  she  look  sweet  ?  "  cried 
Anne.  "  But  people  shouldn't  judge 
by  appearances  !  I'm  going  to  teli  you, 
though  I  shouldn't  like  it  to  get  around. 
A  cousin  of  mother's  in  the  city  sent  us 
some  old  clothes.  And  Helen  is  just 
the  most  ingenious  girl  you  ever  knew. 
The  things  weren't  fit  for  us,  and  I 
thought  they'd  be  of  no  use;  but  Helen 
turned,  dyed,  and  made  the  old  party 
silks  into  the  prettiest  petticoats  you 
ever  saw — one  for  each  of  us  !  Then 
the  poor  child  needed  a  new  dress;  she 
had  nothing  fit  for  church,  and  we 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  anything;  but 
she  went  to  work  and  somehow  made 
that  pretty  gray  and  olive  gown  out  of 
just  nothing  !  And  her  bonnet  !  You 
ought  to  have  seen  it  when  it  came  ! 
And  all  of  it  never  cost  us  a  single 
penny  !  " 

"You  don't  say!"  cried  Mrs.  Bas- 
sett, in  surprise.  "  But — the  pink 
sunshade  ?  Mandy  Ward  priced  one  in 
the  city  au'  they  asked — sixteen  dol- 
lars ?  " 

"  She  made  that,  too  !  "  cried  Anne. 
"Oh,  you  don't  know  how  clever  she 
is  !  You  won't  let  this  go  any  further, 
though  ?  "  anxiously.  I  wouldn't  like 
everyone  to  know,  because — it  was  the 
first  time  we'd  ever  had  old  clothes 
sent  us — and  poor  mother — cried." 

"  I  won't  tell  a  livin'  soul  but  Chan — 
I  must  tell  him.  He'll  be  home  to-night, 
you  know,  over  Sunday.  An' — an'  I'm 
comin'  to  see  your  ma  right  soon." 

Anne  went  her  way  with  a  lighter 
heart.  She  had  not  gone  far  before 
Chauncey  Bassett  himself  came  into 
view.  Much  to  her  surprise  he  stop- 
ped. 

"It's  ever  so  long  since  I've  seen 
you,"  he  began  awkwardly. 

"Why  didn't  you  call  ?"  she  asked 
in  her  cheery  way,  noting  curiously  his 
wan,  troubled  face. 

"  I'll  tell  you  why,"  he  said  suddenly. 
"It's  because  I  can't  think  of  anyone 
or  anything  but — Helen  !  I  never 
realized  until  one  Sunday  morning  in 
the  spring"  (Anne  sighed)  "  how  far 
above  the  farmer's  son — the  poor  book- 
keeper— she  was.  Then  I  saw  that  the 
best  I  could  ever  hope  to  give  her  would 
not  be  worthy  of  her — not  even  as  much 
as  she  is  having  now  "  (Anne  smiled) 
"  and  I  knew  it  would  be  better  for  me 
to — to  forget  her — before  she  even 
dreamed  I  had  begun  to  care.  I  thought 
I  could  turn  aside  my  thoughts,  but  I 
can't.  And  though  it  is  madness  to 
think  she  could  ever  care  for  me,  yet 
I  must  see  her  and  tell  her;  and  unless 
you  tell  me  not  to,  I'm  coming  this  very 
night." 

"Come,  then,"  said  Anne,  with  a 
reassuring  smile, 


Supper  was  over  and  the  girls  were 
putting  the  things  away.  As  Margaret 
disappeared  in  the  china  closet  with  a 
pile  of  plates,  Anne  said  carelessly, — 

"  Oh,  I  met  Chauncey  Bassett  as  I 
was  coming  home,  and  he  said  he  was 
coming  around  to-night." 

"Anne!  You — you  didn't  say — any- 
thing, did  you  ?  " 

"  You  dear  little  goose  !  Not  a  word 
that  the  town  crier  couldn't  proclaim 
with  propriety.  I  thought  he  was 
looking  thin  and  worried,  poor  fellow. 
I'll  wipe  the  teacups,  for  you  had  bet- 
ter light  the  lamp  in  the  parlor  and 
put  on  your  gray  gown  directly." 

"  If  he  had  waited  until  he  had  seen 
his  mother,  I'd  have  hated  him,  almost," 
thought  Anne,  an  hour  later,  when 
above  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the 
parlor  she  heard  Helen's  laugh  ring 
gayly  out. 

And  the  next  day  being  Sunday,  the 
gossips  had  something  to  talk  about, 
for  Mrs.  Bassett  actually  kissed  Helen 
in  the  church  porch.  And  Chauncey 
walked  home  with  her  as  he  used  to  do; 
but  though  his  face  was  radiant,  no  one 
saw  her  smiles  and  blushes,  for  care- 
fully, almost  reverently,  Chauncey 
shielded  her  lovely  face  with  the  pink 
parasol. 

Fashion  Notes. 


Ostrich  feather  tips  are  used  at  the 
side  of  collar  bands,  instead  of  the 
loops  of  ribbon,  with  great  effect. 

Little  overwaists  of  black  net,  with 
yokes  of  black  satin  an  inch  wide, 
spotted  with  jet  and  crossed  checker- 
board fashion,  can  be  bought  ready  for 
use. 

The  latest  bonnets  for  evening  and 
afternoon  wear  are,  in  most  instances, 
all  black,  made  with  flat  crowns  or 
shapes  of  net  closely  spangled  and 
trimmed  with  rosettes  of  net  or  mous- 
seline  de  soie  beaded  on  the  edge,  and 
gauzy  wings  of  wired  mousseline  with 
spangles.  Where  flowers  are  used 
they  are  made  in  the  form  of  rosettes. 

Separate  waists  are  rather  increas- 
ing in  elegance  than  showing  any  sign 
that  their  popularity  is  waning.  A 
pretty  white  satin  gown  has  a  cascade 
of  chiffon  up  one  side  of  the  skirt, 
caught  here  and  there  with  silver  orna- 
ments; chiffon  sleeves  and  a  chiffon 
bertha  around  the  low-cut  neck,  with 
a  silver  tracery  at  the  top.  A  bunch 
of  scarle^  poppies  at  one  side  of  the 
neck  makes  the  costume  complete. 


General    Grant   Was   Not  a 
Politician. 

To  the  man's  moral  and  physical 
courage,  and  his  calm,  all  but  stubborn 
bearing,  he  added  a  magnanimity  and 
an  unsuspecting  integrity  which  were 
at  once  his  strength  and  his  weakness. 
Herein  lay  the  secret  of  the  love  men 
bore  him  and  of  their  trust  in  him. 
But  these  characteristics  combined 
with  his  inexperience  of  civil  Hfe  to  dis- 
arm him  against  the  dishonorable 
subtleties  of  pretended  friends,  thus 
continually  compromising  him.  Said 
General  Sherman  once:  "Don't  give 
any  person  the  least  encouragement  to 
think  that  I  can  be  used  for  political 
ends.  I  have  seen  it  poison  so  many 
otherwise  good  characters  that  I  am 
really  more  obstinate  than  ever.  I 
think  Grant  will  be  made  miserable  to 
the  end  of  his  life  by  his  eight  years' 
experience.  Think  of  the  reputations 
wrecked  in  politics  since  1865." — E. 
Benj.  Andrews. 

On  one  occasion  a  person  who  wished 
to  have  a  little  fun  at  the  expense  of 
his  constituency  said  in  a  group  where 
Horace  Greeley  was  standing:  "Mr. 
Greeley  and  I,  gentlemen,  are  old 
friends.  We  have  drunk  a  good  deal 
of  brandy  and  water  together."  "  Yes," 
said  Mr.  Greeley,  "  that  is  true  enough. 
You  drank  the  brandy,  and  I  drank 
the  water." 

Dr.  P.vshkikf,  of  Russia,  advocates 
the  dressing  of  recently  received 
wounds  with  a  thin  layer  of  ashes  pre- 
pared by  incinerating  some  cotton 
stuff  or  linen.  The  blood  mingles  with 
the  ashes  and  forms  a  protecting  sur- 
face, under  which  the  lesion  heals 
rapidly, 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Use  old  matting  under  carpet. 

Darn  gloves  in  button-hole  stitch,  re- 
peated till  the  hole  is  filled  up. 

Grease  spots  may  be  removed  from 
wall  paper  by  putting  clean  blotting 
paper  over  them  and  pressing  it  with  a 
hot  flatiron. 

Black  kid  gloves  are  sometimes  a 
source  of  annoyance  on  account  of  lit- 
tle white  streaks  at  the  seams.  This 
trouble  may  be  diminished  by  coloring 
a  little  salad  oil  with  black  ink,  then 
rub  this  over  the  white  places  with  a 
feather;  dry  quickly  outside  the  win- 
dow. 

A  teaspoonful  of  borax  put  in  the 
last  water  in  which  clothes  are  rinsed 
will  whiten  them  surprisingly.  Pound 
the  borax  so  it  will  dissolve  easily.  This 
is  especially  good  to  remove  the  yellow 
that  time  gives  to  white  garments  that 
have  been  laid  aside  for  two  or  three 
years. 

A  method  to  prevent  flannel  from 
shrinking  is  to  hold  it  over  the  steam 
of  boiling  water.  When  thoroughly 
damp  it  can  be  immersed.  This  should 
be  done  before  the  flannel  is  cut.  Skeins 
of  wool  to  be  used  in  knitting  or  cro- 
cheting are  often  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

Tomato  catsup  is  many  per  cent  im- 
proved if  served  hot.  To  heat  with 
little  trouble,  fill  a  small  bottle  with 
enough  of  the  catsup  to  serve  at  one 
time;  cork  tightly  and  stand  in  a  dish 
of  cold  water,  allowing  the  water  to 
heat  gradually  to  the  boiling  point.  Set 
a  perforated  false  bottom  under  the 
bottle  in  the  kettle. 

Wicks  should  be  held  to  the  fire  and 
thoroughly  dried  before  being  used. 
They  absorb  a  great  deal  of  moisture, 
and,  if  not  so  treated  previously,  the 
flow  of  oil  is  impeded.  Another  plan  is 
to  steep  the  wick  in  vinegar  and  then 
dry  thoroughly  before  using.  This 
prevents  smoking.  Then,  again,  in 
some  oils  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
sediment  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir  and  settles  on  that  part 
of  the  wick  which  lies  there.  The  oil 
will  not  flow  in  a  dirty  wick,  and  when 
there  is  not  a  good  flow  of  oil  a  good 
light  cannot  be  obtained.  Wicks  which 
have  become  foul  may  be  cleansed  by 
washing  or  boiling  in  soft  water  and 
soap,  then  rinsed  and  dried.  The  res- 
ervoir lamp  should  be  kept  filled;  if  the 
oil  becomes  low  the  flow  of  oil  is  imper- 
fect, and  the  wick  in  consequence  is 
charred.  This  gives  only  a  poor  light 
and  emits  a  disagreeable  odor. 


An  English  court  has  decided  re- 
garding property  rights  in  photo- 
graphic portraits,  that  the  copyright 
belongs  to  the  sitters  when  they  order 
the  portrait  and  pay  for  its  being 
taken.  The  only  claim  for  copyright 
by  the  photographer  is  when  he  invites 
sitters  to  have  their  likeness  taken, 
and  when  they  assent  to  sit  without 
payment,  doing  so  for  purposes  of  pub- 
licity or  advertisement. 


No  one  had  thought  to  teach  the 
minister's  little  girl  a  verse  for  Child- 
ren's Sunday,  as  she  was  so  small.  She 
said  she  could  say  one,  and  her  teacher 
lifted  her  up  on  the  organ.  Bonniwell 
folded  her  little  hands  demurely,  and, 
with  the  most  seraphic  smile,  said 
softly  but  distinctly,  "My  papa's 
fabrit  vegetable  is  custard  pie." 


Good  humok  makes  all  things  toler- 
able.— Beecher. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Cookies.  —  One  teacup  of  butter, 
three  of  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  milk  or 
cream,  three  eggs,  one  small  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda  and  flour  enough  to  make  it 
rather  stiff.  Flavor  with  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding.— One  pint 
of  meal,  three  pints  of  scalded  milk, 
one  teacup  of  suet  shredded  and  chop 
ped  fine,  one-half  pint  of  molasses,  a 
little  salt,  and  six  or  eight  apples  chop- 
ped fine.  Mix  all  together  thoroughly. 
■Turn  into  a  buttered  pudding  dish  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  four  or  five 
hours. 

Brown  Bread. — One  cup  each  of  ryt 
meal  and  Indian  meal,  one-half  cup  of 
molasses,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a 
little  salt.  Mix  with  cold  water  quitf 
soft.  Put  into  tin  pail,  cover  and  bake 
two  or  three  hours;  about  half  an  hour 
before  it  is  done  remove  the  cover  iij 
order  to  dry  off  the  top. 

Chicken  Consomme.— Take  a  chicken, 
cut  it  into  pieces  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  two  quarts  of  cold  water, 
and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  the 
scum  begins  to  rise.  Skim  until  every 
particle  is  removed,  then  add  salt,  a 
carrot,  an  onion  and  a  turnip  chopped 
and  a  little  celery.  Boil  gently  two 
hours,  strain  and  serve. 

Salsify  or  Oyster  Plant.— Scrape 
it  thoroughly  and  throw  at  once  into 
cold  water  with  a  little  vinegar  in  it  tc 
keep  it  from  turning  black.  Cook  in 
boiling  salted  water  one  hour,  or  until 
tender.  Drain  carefully,  mash  it  with 
a  potato  masher  and  season  to  taste 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Flour 
the  hands  and  shape  the  mashed  salsify 
into  small  flat  cakes.  Roll  them  in 
flour  and  fry  them  in  butter  until  brown 
or  cut  into  small  pieces,  dip  into  a 
batter  made  of  an  egg,  flour  and  salt, 
and  fry  in  boiling  fat. 

Creamed  Codfish.  —  Remove  the 
bones  and  skin  and  flake  a  cupful  of  the 
fish.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan,  cover 
with  cold  water  and  set  it  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  where  it  will  keep  warm, 
but  not  boiling,  till  softened.  If  very 
salty,  the  water  will  have  to  be 
changed,  covering  it  the  second  time 
with  warm  water.  Drain  thoroughly 
in  a  sieve.  Put  a  generous  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter  into  a  saucepan;  when 
melted,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
stir  till  smooth,  but  not  brown;  gradu- 
ally add  one  cup  of  rich  milk,  stir  till 
smooth,  then  add  the  fish.  Let  it  heat 
thoroughly  and  then  add  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs. 
Let  it  cook  till  it  thickens,  stirring 
constantly. 

Potato  Puff. — Wash  eight  large 
potatoes  of  uniform  size  and  bake  till 
just  done.  When  done,  take  them  up, 
break  them  in  two,  squeeze  out  the  in- 
side and  rub  through  a  sieve.  Put  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  half  a  cup 
of  cream  into  a  saucepan  and  set  over 
the  fire.  When  it  boils  up,  add  the 
sifted  potato  and  season  highly  with 
salt,  pepper,  celery  salt  and  chopped 
parsley.  Remove  from  the  fire,  and, 
when  slightly  cool,  add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  to  a 
stiff  froth  and  stir  them  in  gently. 
Turn  into  a  shallow  baking  dish,  pile  it 
in  a  rocky  form  and  bake  ten  minutes, 
or  until  it  is  puffed  and  browned.  A 
few  tablespoonfuls  of  finely  chopped 
meat — beef  or  chicken — added  makes  a 
pleasant  variety. 

She  shook  him  once,  she  shook  him  twice, 

Yet  he  was  not  forsaken. 
Third  asking  she  accepted  ;  'twas 

"  Well  shaken  before  taken."  —Judge. 

Foe  grease  spots  take  equal  parts  of 
ether  and  chloroform. 
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Col.   Mersey  on   the  Dried-Fruit 
Market. 


A  Word  of  Wise  Counsel. 


.Sail  Jose  M-^iriii y.  UJth  insl. 

"  Fruit  i.s  moving  steadily  upou  a 
tonstant  demand  for  it  to  go  into  the 
iiands  of  consumers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, "  said  Colonel  Philo  Hersey  at  the 
County  Fruit  Exchange  yesterday  in  an 
interview  with  a  M)-rciirii  representa- 
tive upon  the  condition  of  the  dried- 
fruit  market. 

"  The  o))portunitics  for  f.  o.  li.  sales 
are  limited.  Nearly  all  the  houses  in 
the  East  claim  that  spot  ^^oods,  those 
in  hand,  are  what  their  sales  have  to 
be  made  uj)  of  mainly.  The  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  dried  fruit  remained  uni- 
form during,'  the  past  week  or  ten  days. 
The  supply  is  growin^r  less  at  an  en- 
couraging rate,  and  there  is  not  enough 
fruit  on  hand  to  cause  the  least  appre- 
hension that  it  will  not  be  all  moved 
out  and  into  the  hands  of  consumers  be- 
fore the  dried-fruit  season  closes. 

"  The  months  when  dried  fruit  is  in 
the  greatest  demand,  and  when  the 
season  is  the  best,  are  March.  April, 
May  and  June,  so  that  over  three 
months  still  remain  during  which  the 
market  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
be  as  lively,  if  not  livelier,  than  during 
the  opening  of  the  season.  As  far  as 
some  markets  are  concerned,  the  de 
mand  for  dried  fruits  remains  active 
the  year  round.  In  Texas  they  raise 
no  fruit,  and  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  dried  product  that  is  shipped 
there  from  California  and  elsewhere. 
The  demand  thei-e  is  principally  for 
dried  apples  that  cannot  be  furnished 
here,  but  many  carloads  of  prunes  and 
apricots  have  been  shipped  to  Texas 
from  San  .lose.  The  demand  from  Mon- 
tana and  Colorado  has  not  been  as 
good  this  year  as  dui-ing  former  sea- 
.sons.  on  account  of  the  stagnation  in 
mining  operations,  but  the  increase  in 
the  demand  from  other  localities  has 
more  than  made  up  the  falling  off  in 
trade  in  that  direction. 

"  The  most  active  demand  for  dried 
fruit  is  supposed  to  cease  about  the 
time  that  early  vegetables  and  small 
fruits  —  strawberries  —  come  into  the 
market,  but  the  Southern  States  this 
year,  from  which  most  of  the  early 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  come,  ex- 
perienced an  unusually  cold  winter, 
causing  a  setback  to  the  gardens  every- 
where, and,  in  consequence,  the  demand 
for  dried  fruit  will  continue  longer  than 
usual  this  year. 

' '  A  t  present  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  carloads  of  dried 
fruit  of  all  kinds  unsold  in  this  valley. 
Of  this  nearly  one  hundred  carloads  are 
dried  prunes.  This  is  not  nearly  so 
much  as  last  year  at  this  time. 

"  Of  course,"  .said  Colonel  Hersey,  in 
conclusion,  "as  far  as  the  prospects 
for  the  coming  crop  are  concerned,  lit- 
tle can  as  yet  be  said  with  any  degree 
of  confidence.  The  prune  ti-ees  have 
good  buds  and  bid  fair  to  blossom 
strong.  There  is  a  general  complaint 
of  the  weakness  of  the  buds  of  the 
Moorpark  apricots,  and  they  are  drop- 
ping badly.  This  variety,  however,  as 
is  well  known,  yields  a  good  crop  only 
once  every  three  years,  and  as  they 
bore  heavily  last  year,  it  will  be  two 
years  before  they  may  be  expected  to 
bear  strongly  again.  The  i-emaining 
varieties  of  apricots  show  fairly  good 
buds  and  blossoms.  Prunes  will  begin 
to  bloom  freely  in  about  two  weeks. 
Almonds,  the  first  to  bloom,  have  been 
out  for  some  weeks.  The  apricots  that 
followed  are  almost  all  in  full  bloom 
now,  and  many  peach  trees  are  out. 
So  far,  there  is  every  indication  of  a 
fine  crop  this  \'ear. " 


The  Government  is  testing  a  new 
plan  for  signaling  at  sea,  which  has 
already  yielded  remarkable  results.  It 
consists  merely  of  an  ordinary  gong 
fastened  to  the  bow  of  the  ship  below 
the  water  line.  This  acts  as  a  trans- 
mitter, and  the  receivers  are  gongs  of 
exactly  similar  tone  and  rate  of  vibra- 
tion, one  on  each  side  of  the  slii])  below 
the  water  line.  The  receiving  gong 
will  take  up  and  produce  the  souml  of 
the  sending  gong  from  a  long  distance. 
Signals  already  have  been  clearly 
tran.smitted  ten  miles. 


Oroville  ItecfiKU  i . 

The  Woodland  people  who  recently 
visited  Oroville  are  becoming  enthusi- 
astic over  orange  planting  and  in  con- 
sequence are  planting  many  trees.  We 
are  glad  of  this  and  trust  Yolo  will 
profit  much  thereby.  But  we  hope  our 
neighbors  will  study  the  nature  of 
things  and  not  allow  their  enthusiasm 
to  prevail  over  their  good  sense.  In 
other  words,  let  them  ])rolit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  othei-s  as  to  the  proi)or  con- 
ditions under  which  oi'ange  rowing 
may  be  successfully  pursued.  All  .soils, 
no  matter  how  rich  they  may  be,  and 
how  favorable  the  climate,  will  nf)t  pr-o- 
duce  oranges  successfully.  Experi- 
ence in  this  section  has  shown  that  a 
light,  rather  gravelly  and  thoroughly 
well  drained  soil  is  best  adapted  to 
citrus  fruits.    Good  grain  or  hop  or 

I  vegetable  land  is  seldom  good  orange 
land.  We  simply  make  these  sugges- 
tions in  order  that  our  Woodland 
friends  may  study  their  conditions  and 
plant  only  where  they  are  certain  good 

i  will  result.  Butte  and  Yolo  ran  both 
grow  oranges  with  great  success,  but 
both  have  thousands  of  acres  of  the 

j  richest  land  on  earth  for  other  crops 
on  which  an  orange  tree  will  refuse  to 
thrive  and  bear. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrli  that  cuii- 
tain  Merrary, 

As  mercury  wiU  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smeU 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surface.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possibly 
derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  .1.  Cheney  &  Co..  Toledo, O  ,  contains 
no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  aud  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine.  It  is  taken  internally,  and  made  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.  Testimonial.- 
free.    49-Sold  by  Druggists;  price,  75c.  per  bottle. 


Greenwich  records  show  that  for 
fourteen  years  there  has  been  an  aver- 
age of  but  twenty  hours  of  sunshine  in 
London  in  December. 


At  i  Price 


»ls  I  ant. 


Cub  Dmwfrs 
Letirr  PreMMy 

foro  Bhrllfrvy 
FnnnliiK  Mill*, 
Grain  Pump*. 


»>M  Mill*, 

Jni-k  S^r*w«,  'ivtirlt 

4'<.rr^  .Mill*,  i,»th»i, 

MMnd  run*,  F<>ri-r%, 

(row  Kxn,  Bniltrs  T(KiI«, 


Bonf  Kills 

nrilh,  FoMrt  rinwi, 
R^nH^rt,  PrimpCArliy 

S'o'-I  Stnki, 


Hm^f  Kto<-k,  rimtAr.  Rui'.'nad,  Plmrurm  and « 

ftfnd  for  fr^ft  rAtkl»mr  mxl         hnw  to  t..itr  .*lfin<'V. 
Ill  8o.  Jefferion  fit.,  CHICAGO  eCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  IU« 


"PLAYING  POSSUM."  " 

As  tlio  w;inii  sun  >i)fi<  ri>  III"  snowbank, 
it  settles  iiwiiy  :iii<l  the  (op  of  thv  wire 
feii^T  :i|>l>>:>i's  ;ii)ove  the  susfricc.  This  Is 
,T:ii'U  KrosCs  oiiportuiiity  ;it.ii  \w  Iiimlly  wjiils 
the  sun's  si'tMiif.'  bi  fnin  (lie  snow  jr..  frozen 
fa-(  lo  III''  wire.  Tlicii  he  rejoices  to  sec 'I'M 
P.4<;K  rton  ii  ;is  thi'  otiii'rs  liiive  j-'une 
liet.iie.  MmI  beliiild.  >vlieti  i  he  rnoiiiiiig  sun 
Idoseris  liis  ;.'l  i|).  Ill)  i-oine  (he  Coil'^d  Spilli;.-s 
;is  perfect  ever,  .iiid  i.!H>r  .lack  is  iiitiilii 
foii  i'd  lo  bow  down  and  .-unendur  to  elnK- 
lieil). 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Mich 


Exterminating  Squirrels. 

No  poisonous  compounds  used;  sure  death,  and 
failure  is  unknown:  material  used  costs 
nothing.    Information  free. 


F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring  Street, 

I. OS  .\nKeleH.  tal. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  En8:ineering:, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7:23  mrtRK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :    A.  VAH  DER  ffAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  I*;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying. tao.  Kstablisbed  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


IF  $; 

YOU  — ; 
WANT-; 


A  SMALL  FARM  ON  MO.ST 
f.ivorable  terms,  address 

S.  C.  TRAYNEK, 

Marysville  California. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

OLIVE  TREES. 

MISSION,  MANZANILLO. 

NEVAUILLO,  RUHRA.  a)LU.MELLA. 

PICHOI.INK,  RKCALIS  ANIJ  irVAltlA. 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES. 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

.\  Ci.mpl.  l.'  .VsMii  lniriit  of 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

KOSKS.  I'AL.MS.  .M  \(:N(>LI.\.S.  I/I'C 

VEGETABLE.  FLOWER  and  FAKH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Sri-dsmt'D  and  Nurserymen. 
4l!*--l*/il   SHiiHoiiie  Streft.  Sail  Franrinro,  fal. 

Santa  Rosa 

A  FINE  LARGE  STOCK,  SECOND  TO  NONE. 

All  the  best  varieties  in  stock. 


GLOVER  SEED 

I^fir^eet  Kr"wer»  ot  tariii*^  ami  4  luvtT  X'l-iU  in  \ 
America,  o-^iu  acres  Our  Grtish  Mixturen  liiHt  a  I 
lifetime.  Meitduws  -own  m  April  will  ^ivt^  a  mtisinKi 
crt'p  ill  July,  Fru:c>  tlirl  <  Immp.  Mainni..th  fm  m  sAcH  | 
cat.il"Bue  .iTul  sampl*^  '  l  <Tr -f-s  Mixture.  !rw  t<ir  "c. 
tK.Htnge.    JOHN  n.  SaLZEK  SEED  CO. .La  Crosse. Wit. 


,  POTATOES 

2  l.iiri;i»l  icriput't-.  «l  I'M  I  A  I  OLS  fti 
Jl  \  iiifl'h'U.  'Mie  *'ICiir»l  .New  \  orker"  ic 
i  ullr  turlr  Hurt-  u  >  Iclil  ul' t -lu  l>ii>ht'li 
%  l-ricf  ..III  chvne  <liir  icr.  ul  ,'>l  I 
4.  DiiU' »><"I>I<  I  i'l>u}  KuiiikIi  liirl 
J.tii.N  A.  »AI.Z.  K  «  <■..  I  i,<  , 


$2.50 
a  Bbl. 


I  «,  I  A  I  Ot-  fur  Syed  In 

 icl*  ei»  uiifut 

Ic  pt-r  Oi-re. 
UuuL.  I  I  I 

■tiiirtf- 
W  I 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  Ti'i^  ^^l^, 

LouiHiaiia.  Mo.,  for  free  Haiiiplc  copy  telling'  alxnit  It. 
A  prarflral  Fruit  and  Farm  papor.  pnhlirthed  by 
Stark  IlroH..  40c  a  year;  circulatlnn.  44*»O.O0O  eopiet*. 
The  ■  Cream  of  the  Cream  -  plves  the  bUHy  Fruit 
Grower  or  Parmer,  who  haan't  the  time  or  the  mouey 
to  bny  aud  read  a  g^reat  maH8  of  paperH.  what  is  best  i 
from  tli«m  ail,  what  he  wants  to  kuuw.  ' 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

AUD  ROTAL  APRICOTS  and  PRUHES. 

Prices  to  Meet  the  TImei. 


Petitf-  on  Peach,  TntKedy,  Clymaii,  HiirbHiik 
Kobe  hikI  Koyal  Ann  in  big  surplus  am)  very 
cheap.  .Address 

R.  W.  BELL, 

SANTA  ROSA   I 'ALIFOIINI  A. 

E.  J.  Bo\A/e;n, 

SEED  riERCHANT. 

Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Allalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St..  Seattle.  Wash. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY. 

Office  and  Greenhouses : 
Cor.  Itaker  and  Lombard  Sts.,  San  Franclsc*>. 
Nursery  at  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 
tiKOWN  WITHOUT  IRKIGATIOX. 
Prune  an  Myrobolan,  French.  German.  Hultrariaii. 

Robe  de  Sargent,  Clyman.  Tragedy.  Frllcnhiirt'. 

St.  Catherines  88  ami  f  10  per  1(10 

Apple*,  leading  sorts  88  anil  liKi  per  lOU 

AprleotH,  the  b<'si  varieties  $10  per  100 

.\linonclH,  the  h^'st  soft-shell  sorts.  88  and  810  |wr  lOU 

Cherries,  :iu  Mazzard  810  and  813  i»'r  lOO 

Peaches,  best  free  and  cling  varieties. fS  &  flO  per  lOO 

Pears,  HartletC  and  other  sorts  810  and  813  p«'r  100 

Roses,  two-year-old.  field  grown,  newest  and 

best  old  varieties  20i-  each.  818  per  100 

.'VIonterey  ('ypregs.   Blue  and  Ked  Giiiii.  In 

hoxi-H.  lr.tnHplanted..81.2.i  »<  lOO.  110  lo  81'-'.;)0»i  1000 
Palm  Cillfdriila.  Japan  and  Australian  Fan  Palm. 
Phoenix  ( D.-iti-  Palm).  Drae;en:»s.  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  ♦■verirreen  trees,  di-clduons  tre«.s  ;iiul  shrub- 
tiery.  Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis.  Camellias.  Kliodo- 
dendron.  Fiiclisias  at  low  prices.  F.  Ll'DK.M  ANN. 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Of  My  Own  Raising:— Postpaid. 

ADAMS    HYBRID  SQUASH,  lunit  pkt.,  lOcts.; 

><-lb.,  -JOcts.:  I  lb.,  Slots.  I 
OLD  HOMKSTEAD  POLE  BEAN,  toi/f  pkt.,  10 

ots.— in  pkts.  only 
WINTER  PINEAPPLE  MUSKMELLON,  hinj,  I 

pkts  ,  10  cts.— in  pkts.  only. 
IRA  W.  ADAMS,  CalistOKS.  Napa  Co.,  Cal.  | 


llefoic  purchashlng  elsewhere  write  

H.  B.  SMITH  Ventnra.  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 


Olive  Trees. 

Al.l,  Kl.NDS  OF  NL'KSKKV  STUCK.    Send  lor 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA.  CAL 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 


GEO.  E.  KDNZ,  Sacramento. 

Mission.  :i  years  5  loB  fc-t 

Mission,  2  years  .3  to  4  feel 

Manzanillo,  3  years   2  to  ,1  feet. 

Nevadillo,  i  and  3  years  4  to  6  feel 

I'icholine,  •,;  years  2  to  ,3  feel. 

01i\/e  Xrees 

IN  VARIETY 

Eor  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

I'ontona,  Lus  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

A  FINE  AS.SORTMRNT, 
best  v.irieties,  free  from 
pests  of  any  kind.  Prunua 
.ShiKiiil,  itinf^,  KoHtraver 
aiul  Murdoch  Clterrlen; 
Black  California  KIj-h;  Klee  Soft  .Shell  and 
other  .\linoiidH;  Aiiierlcaii  .Sweet  Chestnuts; 
PrseparturleiiH  Walnuts.  H.inly  monnlaln  grown 
OrauKe  Trees.  Our  oranges  have  stood  23  drgrei''. 
this  winter  without  Injurv.  Hollar  .Strawberrv, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market,  AiUlr<>Kf. 
C.  M.  81LV.\  tl  S(».N,  Lincoln,  riacer  <Uiunty, 
California. 


TREES 

 AND 

PLANTS 


C/ILll'Oliljl/l  t^lllllj^ 


—  rtfND  - 

HOW  JO  GROW  IHEM. 

A  Manual  of  MetlKids    which  have  Vieliled 
iireatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Kest   .\ilapte<l  to  the  llinerent 
Districts  of  the  State. 

Practical.  E.xpliclt.  Comprehensive.  Embodyiiii: 
the  exi«.Tieneeand  methods  of  hundreds  of  success 
ful  growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guidn 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  may  successtxill.v  pro- 
duci'  the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous 
Second  (•dlllon.  revlsi-d  and  eiilaigi  d.  By  Edwakh 
J,  WicKsoN.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horiieulture  and 
Entomology,  nniverslly  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  I'licinc  Kural  Prrm,  San  Francisco;  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia Stale  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  Ciilifornia 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Lart/r  iJctatvi,  599  jh'V*,  /«"!/  itlu»lraU<t,  ftrict,  KS.OO. 
postpaid. 

KOIl  SAI.K  IIV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street.  Sao  Francisco,  Cal 


VTHATSTHI 
NATTER? 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITHSTUMR 


HAWKEYEGRUBa 


-iiiii 


UMPnACHINC 


In'p  Ktiindlnff  TlmbiT  or  Kfuraptt* 
■  rub  111  oiH-  und  a  liulf  nilnut<'».  Mukiv^  » 
•  itiiii -NVfrii  of  twonric<«ata  t*lttiii(r.  A  man,  a  »>«>> 
HiHl  II  lioi  .se  can  (it>eratu  it.  No  heavy  clmin.>4  <tr  rods  t«' 
tiaiiille.  The  rropoii  a  few  act-eH  tlie  fii-st  ,vcar  will  pay 
Ici  the  Miufhine.  Vou  can  not  longer  afTurd  to  jmy 
tav4's  on  imp;  tn|ii('ti\ e  tiint>er  litnd.  Clear  it,  raJi-e  a 
tiountiru  1  (■[<<■)  v.fili  less  Inlwr  and  recnperate  your  old 
%v.)i  n  mi  t  land  l>y  )>a.»turiii(r.  It  «  ill  only  v***.X  you  a 
postal  canl  to  send  foi  an  llhistiate>I  ("atafoifiie,  (riving 
pi  i<-e,  teriMK  and  te.-^thnoniatb.  Also  full  information 
I'oiicernln^r  our  1.  X.  1»  VrubbiT.  Iron  <ilant  (-rnb 
und  Htump  Mai'hine,  Two  llorM'  Ilawkpye  aud  uttier 
appliiinrcs  It.r  olearlnw  timber  .atul.  AdifreHS 
nilAK  3l4M-r.(mKIMJ  CO.,  641  Mh  St.,  JIvMMOlitli,  III 


Hiiiiiiv«ld«'  Hhi-lland 

di.--  \llhu-  Kr«-.  at  n.  

t-ri*  <»r  I'lirc  StK-tland  Ponlen. 


Funn.  KoreataloBTue  ad 
WWv  and  ainnL>er.  lirecd* 


A  I  l^' HOOKER  &C9^ 
U  le&IS  DRUMMST  S. 
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FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 


A  FAMILY  Orchard. 


25  first-class  1 -year-old  Fruit  Trees  for  $2.50 

Choice  Varieties     OUR  OWN  SELECTION 


1  Apple. 
1  Cherry. 
1  Pear. 
1  Plum. 


Delivered  by  lis  free  on  board  cats  at  San  Franciseo. 
This  offer  holds  good  up  to  and  including  March  auf. 
I  Prune.       1  t^niiice         1  Persiuinioii.      'i  Blackbe 


1  Almontl 
I  Olive. 
I  Apricot. 


1  1  iff. 
1  Xeotfirine. 


it  <iJooseberries. 
'i  ('iirraiitN. 


it  Raspberries. 
<i<rapeiii. 


ILLUSTRATED  FRUIT  TREE  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


"A  Garden  for  a  Dollar' 


J  The  following  thirty  distinct  varieties, 
nil  stronf?,  well  grown  plants,  will  be 
iiiaileci  free  to  any  addreiss  for  «i|.0(>: 


1  Achyranthes.  I 

1  Ageratum.  I 

1  Alternanthera.  1 

1  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  (Boston  Ivy.)  t 

t  Abuiilon  (Flowering  Maple.)  I 

1  Carnation.  l 

1  Cuphea  (Ladies'  Cigar  Plant.)  1 

I  Chrysanthemum.  I 

t  Daisy.  I 

1  Date  Palm.  1 


Fuchsia  (Latli  s'  Ear  Drop.) 
Geranium,  Ivy. leaved 
Geranium,  Lariy  Washington. 
Geranium.  Rose. scented. 
Golden  Feather 
Heliotrope. 

Honeysuckle,  Climber. 
Manettia  Vine,  Climber. 
Marguerite. 
Petunia. 


I  Pteris  Cret;ca  (Pern.) 

1  Rose. 

I  Sea  Pink. 

1  Smilax.  Climber. 

I  Solanum  Jasminoides,  Climber. 

1  Verbena. 

1  Vinca  (Creeping  Myrtle.) 
1  Violet,  Purple. 
1  Violet.  White. 
1  Wandering  Jew. 


SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  COMPANY,  427-9  Sansome  st.,  San  Francisco. 


HANDSOMELY   ILLUSTRATED  GENERAL   SEED  AND   PLANT  CATALOGUE   FOR  1886 
MAILED   FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


MAMMOTH  NEW  VIOLET. 
The  California. 

Our  (ii-aiKl  ^  UILKT  COLI.KCTION  iii»ile<l  to  any  address  for  *1.<>«. 

 Consistiug  of- — 

6  Plants  of  the  New  CALIFORNIA  VIOLET.  2  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  assorted. 
4  ROSES,  four  varieties.  l  HELIOTROPE. 

2  CARNATIONS,  assorted.  1  FUCHSIA. 

All  youns  well-rooted  plants. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees  Mailed  Free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411-415  SANSOJIK  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

FRESNO,  CALIF='ORNI  A. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 
★       GRAPE  VINES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES 
CITRUS  TREES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


^— -*"UUWJiS>.  «  DDF?  ESS  -t^iiJUUi"" 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ, 


MANAGER 


INCORPORATED  WM. 


.500  ACRES. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


INILES,    Crt  L  I  F^OR  IN  I  . 


NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


SPECIALTY: — All  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "  True  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regfalis,  Etc. 


Wrilo  us  for  new  Caluloj-'iii's  iind  Eslimalos.     Prices  to  suit  Ihe  times. 

JOHN  ROCK,     :::::::  Hanager. 


v^.^^  ESTABLISHED  1863.  ♦♦•f' 

THOS.  MEHEF^IN, 

INURSER YM/\IN   MINED  SEEDS/V\/\IN. 

AGENT  FOR  THK  CALIKORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

F^RUIT  TREES. 

Large  ami  Complete  Sloi'k  of  l'"ruil  and  Ornametilal  Trees  and  Plants,  at  prices  to  suit  tlie  times. 

s:e2:bxds;  z  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

GRASS.  CLOVER,  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS.  ETC. 

Calalofiue  mailed  free  on  application.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

THOS.  MEHERIN.  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0.  Box  2059^  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     FRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

**~  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  heallhv  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Mammon, 

Blares,  Butte  Countv.  <^aL 


FOUtNDED  IS<35. 


S5  /ACRES. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS,  ORNAMENTAL    AND    SHADE   TREES,    SHALL    FRUIT5.  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  olTeriug  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  the  finest  Ijerrios  ever  produced. 
None  can  equal  it.    First  introduced  and  offered  for  sale  at  this  nursery. 

Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plate  and  circular. 

JAHES  WATERS, 

WATSON  VII.I.K  CAI.IFOKM.i. 


:  ESTABLISHED  I8.M. ! 


W^^I^|^4-^«  Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
*^  LvrwIV  Lvrll     fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 


Nursery. 


Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


Home 
IGrown 
Seed. 


Our  farmer  friends,  you  know  you  yreatly  lessen  your  risks 
when  you  buy  Seed  direotir  liroiii  the  grower.  We  raise Seedsof 
the  earliestSweet  Corn,  the  earliestand  liest  Pole  and  Bush  Beans, 
the  best  earlie.st  and  best  late  market  Beel.s,  the  liesi  Cucumbers, 
the  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  Cabbage,  theearllest 
of  all  the  Wrinliled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  antl  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late. squashes,  the  best  mar- 
ket Carrot,  the  earliest  lied  and  the  very  best  of  all  the  Yellow 
Onions.  We  offer  these  and  numerous  other  varietiea.  including 
several  valuable  new  VeKetat)les.  in  our  Ve.ge.tahlt  and  /•'lower 
.Sffd  Catalogue  tor  ISM.    Sent  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  niarblebead,  Mass. 


p  NEW  APPLES,  PEARS,  NUT  TREES  «  NOVELTIES  si 


TKABS 
3(10  ACKKS 

Wtnrr,  the  laruesi  ,.arlj  apple,  ni.  arniiml,  niarkrlalile  lit  nri'k  in  Jidy  ;  Piiru. 
gon.  Purlin  and  others.  KoiMlee  Pear,  eMrl\-,  liandsoine  anit  delieions.  Lincoln 
('orelCHS,  very  large  and  very  lale;  ,S<-nfeii,  .lii|>iiii  (iulileii  KiiNNel,  Vt. 
Keaiity.  dtr.  Jaiinii  Qiiiiiee  Coliiniliin  iMieiinalled  lur  Jelly,  Nins  — Parry's 
Oiant,  (i  in.  around,  the  lar^iest  known  ehesttuit :  ParaKon,  Niindio  and  many  otiieVs. 
WnlniitK— French.  Persian,  .Japan,  Ennlish  and  Am,,  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Fll. 
berts,  EleaKnns  Lont;ipes,  .Japan  ^^a.vbe^rles,  JIardy  Oranges  :  Dwarf  Jto<'ky  Mt. 
Cherries,  free  from  Insects,  black  knots  and  other  (liseases:  Small  Fruits,  (Jrapes, 
Currants,  tte. :  shade  Trees,  Ornainentul  .Shrubs,  ,<'c.  Cata  i,o<;rK  I-'hki-;. 
rOMO>A  NITRSKKIES,       -  WI»I.  PARRY,  I'nrry,  N.  J. 


A    IVT/^IIh     T^Dt^l-H  —  ' — ■  THK  FINEST  STOCK  OF 

UK^i>vJn  1  KCrCr^  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices.  Qtrus  Hfld  Dcciduous  Trccs, 


To  close  out  a  special  lot  of  tliree-year  buds  of  Med.  Sweets  (live-year  roots),  Hnely 
l)ranched,  4x0  feet,  we  offer  them  at  Was  the  hiiudretl. 

Write  us  if  you  want  Med.  Sweets  or  Wash.  Navels;  we  can  give  you  lower  prices 
for  Kood  trees  than  any  one. 

Cal.  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  Laurustinus,  Dracaena  Indivisa,  Roses, 

Tnberoaes,  Ltc,  Etc. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  town  in  Northern  and  Central  California  where  we  are 
not  represented. 

ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


Ldoress 

Mrs.  K.  M.  fkasek,  l^opr 
Fbsd  C.  Milks,  Manager. 


HBNKVN,  PLACBR  COUNTY,  CAL. 


BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 
In  the  State,  at  the  Home  Nurseries,  Pasadena,  Gal. 

One  and  two-year-old  Orange  and  fjcmon  Trees, 
the  finest  and  thriftiest  stock  ever  grown  any- 
where, and  all  the  best  varieties,  also  Pomolo 
(Crape  Fruit),  and  the  .fapanese  Red  IJancy  Tan- 
gerine Orange;  also  the  best  deciduous  trees. 
Raspberries,  Hlackberries  and  the  Wonderful 
Kverbearlng  and  other  fine  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries. Nothing  but  the  best  of  -ll  varieties  of 
I  Fruits  i>nd  Nuts.  Uou't  fail  to  v\riie  tor  prices  to 
i  HEWITT  «  C0K80N,  Pru'ps,  P»sa(len»,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

Flrst-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Thompson  Seedless 

J{0<)TKI)  GKAl'F,  CUTTINCS  FOR  SALK. 
Box  57  Vuba  City,  Cal, 
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Horticultural  Hatters  in  Santa 
Clara. 


Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


Report  of  Commissioner  Brainard  for  Feliruary. 

The  arrival  of  nursery  stock  from 
abroad  has  been  quite  heavy,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  every  lot  has 
been  examined,  those  not  examined 
comin^^  from  nurseries  the  stoclv  of 
which  had  been  previously  examined 
and  found  clean.  A  part  of  the  stock 
thus  arriving  consisted  of  a  whole  car- 
load of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  which 
are  found  perfectly  clean.  Olive  trees 
had  been  disinfected  before  shipment 
here. 

Advice  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
and  disinfection  of  orchards  has  been 
given  to  about  one  hundred  applicants, 
and  between  twenty  and  thirty  places 
have  been  specially  visited  to  decide 
upon  a  line  of  work.  The  numbers  of 
beneficial  insects  continue  satisfactory 
and  a  large  increase  is  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Half  a  dozen  colonies  of  twice- 
stabbed  ladybirds  have  been  placed  in 
localities  where  it  did  not  naturally 
occur. 

Plants  imported  from  Japan,  which 
had  been  detained  at  Oakland  for  fumi- 
gation, have  been  released,  as  I  am 
notified  by  Alexander  Craw,  State 
Quarantine  OflBcer. 

Through  the  kindness  of  S.  F.  Leib, 
Esq.,  I  have  received  from  Pacific 
Grove  a  quantity  of  chaparral  bushes 
infested  with  the  fungus  which  has  de- 
stroyed a  large  area  of  scale  in  that 
locality,  and  have  planted  them  where 
they  will  be  likely  to  spread  the  infec- 
tion here.  It  is  hoped  that  some  re- 
sults may  come  from  this. 

I  find  that  there  were  many  unsatis- 
factory cases  last  year  in  the  use  of 
Paris  green  as  a  remedy  against  codlin 
moth,  and  losses  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars  resulted.  I  am  now 
taking  steps  to  secure  and  publish  the 
analysis  of  a  good  standard  article  of 
Paris  green,  and  recommend  to  fruit 
growers  not  to  purchase  of  any  dealer 
who  cannot  show  certificate  that  his 
goods  are  practically  up  to  the 
standard. 

The  cause  of  the  failure,  I  am  satis- 
fied, is  adulterated  Paris  green,  and 
every  dealer  who  expects  to  supply  the 
public  should  get  a  certificate  that  the 
brand  he  buys  is  equal  to  standard 
purity.  I  shall  confer  with  all  local 
dealers  to  this  end.  I  am  satisfied 
that  many  thousand  dollars  can  be 
thus  saved. 

Must  Change  5ysteni5. 

Oroville  Begitter. 

California  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  richest  States  in  the  Union,  but 
she  must  change  her  system  of  farming 
ere  this  possibility  is  attained.  The 
big  farms,  the  gigantic  orchards,  the 
expanded  cattle  and  hog  ranches  must 
be  cut  up.  What  this  State  demands 
and  must  have  is  a  multitude  of  small 
l)laces— five  and  ten  acre  farms -and 
orchards — little  tracts  that  can  be 
managed  by  the  owner  and  his  faHiily. 
We  think  the  low  price  of  grain  is  a  ca- 
lamity to  California,  but  in  reality  it  is 
a  godsend.  The  little  farm,  well  tilled, 
in  California  will  become  a  paradise. 
Thickly  populated  communites  will 
result  and  with  these  will  come  good 
roads,  better  schools,  more  churches, 
and  a  thousand  other  improvements 
that  we  need  not  enumerate.  We 
must  get  rid  of  the  land  principalities; 
must  do  away  with  the  great  land 
estates  ere  this  consummation  will  be 
attained,  but  each  year  some  advance 
is  made  in  the  right  direction.  If 
wheat  goes  down  this  year  to  fifty 
cents  a  bushel,  which  it  is  almost  sure 
to  do,  then  good-by  to  the  big  wheat 
farm  of  the  future.  We  will  continue 
to  grow  wheat,  but  it  will  be  done  on 
well  cultivated  and  well  manured  land, 
and  no  farmer  will  invest  thousands  of 
dollars  in  costly  machinery  to  be  used 
for  a  few  weeks  only  during  harvest 
time.  Men  must  grow  what  they 
consume  and  Californians  can  come  as 
near  doing  this  as  any  people  on  earth. 

San  Francisco  spent  nearly  $40,000,- 
000  fur  imported  merchandise  in  '94. 
One-third  of  that  sum  could  be  kept  at 
home  uncier  improved  and  legitimate 
industrial  conditions. 


—The  annual  report  of  Charles  Sleeper, 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Clearing-house, 
gives  the  clearings  in  1894  at  $058,526,806, 
against  S<;'J!).2S.),778  in  1893 — a  decrease  of 
$10,758,972. 

The  Mexican  government  has  pledged  itself 
to  admit  free  of  duty  all  materials  and  ma- 
chinery to  be  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the 
international  exposition  to  be  held  at  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  1896.  Greatly  reduced  railroad 
rates  are  also  promised. 

— H.  A.  Robertson,  of  this  city,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  big  pile  raft  that  went  to  pieces 
some  months  ago  while  being  towed  here  has 
commenced  on  another  one  near  Astoria,  Ore- 
gon, which,  when  completed,  will  cost  $30,- 
(lOO.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  tow  it  to 
San  Francisco  until  summer. 

— W.  B.  Honeyman,  of  the  Portland  linseed 
oil  works,  has  made  contracts  with  Linn 
county  farmers,  in  Oregon,  for  2000  acres  of 
flaxseed,  for  which  he  has  contracted  to  pay 
$1.80  per  hundred.  This  will  bring  to  the 
growers  something  upward  of  $20,000.  Mr. 
Honeyman  furnishes  the  seed  to  sow  the  2000 
acres. 

— The  colossal  figure  of  Progress,  which  will 
surmount  the  dome  of  the  City  Hall,  has  been 
modelled  by  Marion  Wells,  the  sculptor,  and 
will  be  soon  cast.  It  is  22Vi  feet  high,  and 
represents  a  winged  female  holding  aloft  a 
torch.  At  night  this  torch  will  be  brilliantly 
illuminated.  It  will  be  over  300  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

— The  New  England  Fish  Company,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  Boston,  and  who  have 
been  fishing  for  halibut  in  British  Columbia 
waters  all  winter,  have  closed  the  season's 
operations.  The  total  catch  for  the  season 
amounted  to  900,000  pounds,  and  the  price 
realized  was  about  seven  cents  per  flsh. 
Twenty-five  cars  were  shipped  east. 

— A  syndicate  of  well-to-do  Italians  have  hit 
upon  a  novel  plan  to  supply  the  San  Francisco  '• 
market  with  fresh  halibut.    They  have  pur-  | 
chased  the  once  famous  racing  yacht  Cyclone,  j 
and  intend  putting  in  a  large  well  amidship 
capable  of  holding  many  thousands  of  gallons 
of  water.    In  this  way  a  whole  cargo  of  fish,  | 
caught  on  the  halibut  banks,  can  be  kept 
alive  until  delivered  at  the  city  markets.  By 
this  means  they  expect  a  much  higher  price  | 
for  their  product  than  do  the  flishermen  who  i 
bring  in  their  product  dead.  i 

— James  Treadwell,  president  of  the  San  ! 
Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Coal  Company,  ' 
says:  "There  are  twentj'  million  tons  of 
coal  in  sight  near  Livermore.  The  location  is 
eight  miles  southeast  of  Livermore,  and  the 
seam  has  been  traced  six  and  a  half  miles  in 
length  and  a  mile  in  width.  This  coal  is  so 
abundant,  and  is  extracted  so  cheaply,  that 
it  can  be  mined  and  shipped  to  Oakland  with 
a  profit  at  $1.50  a  ton."  If  so,  this  would  rev- 
olutionize manufacturing  methods  of  this  city, 
where  cheap  fuel  is  the  one  great  lack. 


mOP  CMLII=ORrNlrt.'B* 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 
INCORPOKATBO  APBIL.  187<. 


has  been  cured  In  a  mnltltnde 
of  cases  during  the  past  fifty 
years  by  Pain-KUler. 

This  potent  remedy  rubbed 
vigorously  In  and  around  tho 
suffering  parts,  three  tlmea  ft 
day,  will  relieve  all  stllTness, 
reduce  the  swelling,  prevent  | 
InQammatlon  and  kill  all  pain. 
The  most  stubborn  cases  yield 
to  this  treatment  when  perse- 
vered In.  Use  it  freely.  The 
quantity  has  been  doubled  but 
the  price  remains  the  same. 
PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


"^^^^ 

Capital  FHld  Up  »1. 000,000 

KeHcrve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  130,000 
DlTidends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  832,000 

— oFriciKS  

 President 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager 
PRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bouerbl  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Sueclalty. 

January  1.  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 

Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE, 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 


IT  ONE  MAN.  ,  . 

S>enu  lor  iree  illustrated  Catalogue,  showing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  S  to 
9  cord!!  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  io\ds  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weiehs  onl7  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  67,000  in  use. 
We  also  make  larger  sized  machine  to  carry  7-foot 
saw.  JAMES  LINFORTH, 

37  market  5t.,  San  Francisco. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  U 
In  perfect  order,  and  In  better  working  order  than 
when  Urst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  In.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons 
Price  when  new,  14500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  liruium  Street,  San  FranclKro. 


THE 

OWEN 


Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Baclcaclie.  ELECTRIC 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL  BELT 


Protect  Your  Trees 

 WITH  

Gilman^s  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1868. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mld-Wlnter  International 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  SQuirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
oulars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanuracturer  of  F»atent  Tule  Covers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A»CUl||g|8» 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

PERKINS 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  $300  and  upwards. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Wri»e 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

1 17  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Owm 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  uml  only  pclontiflc  and  practical 
Electria  Belt  m  i.lc,  lur  Rcneral  use,  producing 
aeenulno  cunxnt  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  tb.it  cm  bo  rcudily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  i  iqunntitv  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  Iho  body .  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHErnATISJTf 
LI  .nSAGO 

(.iONERAl,  DEBILITY 
LA. HE  BACK 
NDRVOUS  DISEASES 

<  lll(«>>ii   i>  , 

AND  Fl'XrxiONAL 
DKKAXGEMENT.S 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  npiilleii,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  oil  Ni  rvous.  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
curcsln  Becmingly  hopclcj's  eases  where  every 
other  known  nieani)  has  fiiilcd. 

Atiy  slusiji-ili,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  moiitis  bo  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  is  too  late. 

Leadini^  i:ici!lcal  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contalnsfullost  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  Bcnie,  riirL»ntt;  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
andhowlo  order.  In  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languaj?cs,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electiic  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIS  OFFirS  A.N'I)  OXLV  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Celt  ~ldn.,  201  lo  211  State  Street 

CHICAGO^  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Bell  Tstabl  shmentin  the  WorM 


I^Hitch  A  Horse  To  A.  Hoe. 


It's  the  up-to-date  way  of  cultivating  ground. 
But  be  sure  and  hitch  him  to  the 


it 


PLANET  JR."  sfkL  HORSE  HOE  and  cultivator 


Light,  strong  and  easily  controlled  by  convenient  levers.  Has  separate  parts  for 
aolng  close  hoeing,  furrowing,  or  ordinary  cultivating.  Our  free-for-all  catalogue 
tells  aU  about  It.  g.  l.  ALLEN  &.  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa»  - 


SAMPLE  Ameriean  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  ISiiU. 
Weekly,  •!  a  year.  7  Editors. 
1 60  -  page  ^-r- 
Bee-Book     -  • 

  ,  Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.  YORK  &  CO. 

fi6  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


FREE 


B 


ocriu  I-UR 

Sample  copy  oi 


CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

A  H»ndson>eiriiia«trat«d  nrr  CIIDDI  ICC 
Mwazme,_uidCU<loc.af  ISCC  OUrrLICCI 
FBBE.  THB  ATlTkOOT  CO.,  AIe<UBa,0. 


March  16,  1895. 
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.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Mai-ch  13, 1895. 
FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
xtras,  $3  2b&3  3o  'f*  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
i  25;  Superfine,  $2  10(o2  40  bbl. 

BARLEY— It  seems  difficult  to  arouse  anything 
ke  enthusiasm  iu  the  Barle.v  market.  Available 
tocks  fur  immediate  feed  uses  are  not  very  large, 
ut  they  are  more  than  enough  to  meet  current 
ants.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  no  buoyancy 
D  prices.  There  have  been  one  or  iwo  upward 
purts  of  late,  in  which  quotations  were  marked 
P  ^y-c  f>  ctl,  but  the  improvement  was  not  last- 
2S.  and  a  relapse  to  old  figures  almost  immedi- 
tely  followed.  At  the  moment  the  spot  market 
aay  be  repoited  as  both  quiet  and  easy.  We 
uote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  'S^  TfiVjc;  choice,  ny.c; 
Irewing,  8.i(u'90c  Tt>  ctl. 

WHEAT— The  market  is  fairly   active,  with 
rices  moderately  steady.  Shippers  are  taking  all 
arcels  of  suitable  character  on  a  basis  of  S~'ic  13 
tl  for  No.  1  quality,  with  the  usual  advance  of 
He  for  choice  grades.   Some  holders  want  90c; 
ut.  so  far,  no  purchases  lor  export  have  been 
Qade  at  such  quotation.    Offerings  are  not  of 
arge  proportions,  and  this  circumstance  helps  to 
eeps  prices  in  rather  steady  position.  More 
iberal  submissions  would  probably  cause  greater 
ctivity  In  local  shipping  circles.   IVIllUng  Wheat 
3  in  moderate  request  at  a  range  of  92Y~@Sbc 
tl.    Walla  Walla  Wheat  is  quotable  at  78?iJ(g 
IMc  for  fair  average  quality,  82'/2@87Ho  for  blue- 
tem  and  "5(S,'7'/^c  for  damp. 
OATS— Sellers  are  rather  contented  at  the  situ- 
tion.   There  is  a  steady  flow  of  small  orders  com- 
ng  in,  which,  in  the  agg'regate,  makes  up  a  fairly 
espectable  total.   Prices  are  moderately  firm  aud 
ire  expected  to  remain  in  that  condition  for  a  time 
il  least.   Receipts  just  now  are  not  large,  but 
here  are  stocks  on  hand  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
xpected  demands.   We  quote  :    Milling,  $1  0T'/2@ 
"H;  Surprise,  *I  07'/2(o'l  I'iJ  ;  fancy  feed,  $1  OiVi 
SI  07Vj;  good  to  choice,  95c(ffi$l;    fair   to  good, 
iO(aSi5c;  poor  to  fair,  S5^t87!/2c:  Black,  $1  10@j1  17>4; 
Jed.Jl  10(a$l  20;  Gray,  95c(o  $1  ctl. 
CORN— The  demand  is  neither  general  norpress- 
ng  and  prices  show  easy  feeling.   We  quote: 
Large    Yellow,   $1  17Vj(5.1  22H;    small  Yellow, 
1  22H@1  25;  White.  *1  20(na  25  Ctl. 
RYE— Quotable  at  Sb@8T/.o  ^  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  80@85o  ^  ctl. 
MroDLINGS— Quotable  at$I8@19  ¥  ton. 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $13@1-1  "#  ton. 
GROUND    BARLEY— Quotable    at    $17®18  ^ 
on. 

HAY— Market  quiet,  with  prices  favorable  to 
buyers.   Supplies  are  in  excess  of  immediate  re- 
ciuirements  and  lower  quotations  in  the  near  future 
re  nor  unlikely.  Wire-bound  Hay  sells  at$l  'f  ton 
ess  than  rope-bound  Hay.   Following  are  the 
wholesale  city  prices  for  rope-bound  Hay:  Wheat, 
imil:  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8(aM0  50;  Oat,  $8  50(ffll0  50; 
Alfalfa,  *8(o9  bO:  Barley,  |8(ffilO;  Clover.  J8  50(0.9  50; 
Compressed,  $8  .50@10  50;  Stock,  $6@7  ton. 
STRAW— Quotable  at  70@80c  *  bale. 
FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
1q  100-!b  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-tb 
bags.  (11  50. 

BEANS — A  much  better  demand  has  developed 
of  late,  and  prices  of  several  descriptions  show 
improvement  in  consequence.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Bayos,.Jl  75(a'l  90:  Butter,  $2  25(a2  60  for 
small  and  $2  50<g,3  for  large;  Pink,  *1  40@1  60: 
Red,  *1  60(5' 1  65;  Lima,  $-)  ■J0@4  50;  Pea,  $2  SOft 
2  85;  Small  White,  82  50(8,2  86:  Large  White,  $2 
(*»2  75;  Blackeye,  $2  75@3;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@3; 
Horse,  $1  60(ai  70  ctl. 

SEEDS— The  market  is  not  active.  We  quote: 
Mustard.  Brown,  Jl  50@i  75;  Yellow,  $2({02  20; 
Trieste,  $1  75(S)2  10;  Canary,  3(ff  4c;  Hemp,  3@3'/aC; 
Rape,  l%<<{,-i)ic:  Timothy,  5^(0)6^0;  Alfalfa, 
T-/i@"H.c  'H  tt>;  Flax,  $2(5  2  50  ^  ctl. 

POTATOES— Fair  trade  at  steady  prices.  Sup- 
plies are  ample.  We  quote:  New  Potatoes,  l'/4(a 
2c  tb;  Early  Rose,  45(3 55c;  River  Reds,  20(g.30c; 
Burbanks,  4.5(ffoOc;  Oregon  Burbanks,  40(S'85c: 
Salinas  Burbanks,  7,^)C(g$l ;  Sweets,  75cW$l  25  for 
Rivers  and  $1  60(g  2     ctl  for  choice  stock. 

ONIONS— Choice  stock  commands  full  figures, 
the  quotable  range  being  $l(o,i  30  ^  ctl  tor  desir- 
able offerings.   Poor  qualities  sell  at  .5l)(S,80c  ^  cel. 

VARIOUS— Asparagus  broke  again  in  price 
yesterday,  under  receipts  of  466  boxes.  Rhubarb 
also  weakened,  the  supply  yesterday  footing  up 
405  boxes.  No  Tomatoes  nor  String  Beans  yester- 
day. Arrivals  of  Peas  were  21  sks.  Wo  quote  as 
follows:  Hothouse  Cucumbers,  40c(3$l  "j*  dozen; 
Asparagus,  3(a7c  "f(  lb.;  Rhubarb.  60c@$l  ^  box: 
Green  I'eas.  3(n5c  lb;  Green  Peppers,  I0@12!4c  ^ 
Iti;  Turnips,  Mc  ~f-  ctl:  Beets  60(S'7.5c  Tt»  sack; 
Carrots,  30@50c;  Cabbage,  ()0O70c  "#  ctl;  Garlic, 
:Vo3i4c  "i*  tb;  CauHHowor,  ;iO(a  lOc  ^  dozen;  Mar- 
rowfat Squash,  $15(5;  18  i>  ton ;  Hubbard  Squash,  $12 
(gl4  ton:  Dried  Peppers,  12'/4®15o  lb;  Dried 
Okra,  12'/5C  ~f>  tb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— The  demand  for  Apples  Is 
mainly  for  the  more  choice  qualities.  We  quote 
as  follows  :  Apples,  50c(2$l  per  box,  with 
$1  25(5.1  50  for  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Six  cars  of  Oranges  came  in 
yesterday  morning.  I'he  demand  is  good  and  de- 
sirable stock  sells  well.  Mexican  Limes  are  quite 
scarce.  We  quote  as  follows :  California  Navels, 
$1  50@  2  75;  Seedlings.  ?5c(5 *1  60  "5*  box;  Mexican 
Limes,  $7  50(5  8  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $.3(ff4; 
California  Lemons,  $1  50@2  for  common  and  $2  25(g3 
for  good  to  choice. 

TROPICAL  FRUIT— We  quote :   Bananas,  $1(32 

bunch;  Pineapples,  $2  50®6  ^,  dozen. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Supplies  in  local  depots  are 
said  to  be  small,  while  a  fair  amount  of  stock  is 
understood  to  be  stored  at  interior  points.  Some 
little  inquiry  prevails  all  the  time,  so  that  trade 
is  kept  in  moderate  motion.  Apricots  have  been 
receiving  some  attention  of  late  and  stocks  are 
being  gradually  absorbed.  Desirable  qualities 
of  nearly  all  the  leading  kinds  are  reported  as 
somewhat  scarce,  most  of  the  offerings  being  of 
the  cheaper  grades. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent  car- 
load lots,  small  parcels  occasionally  selling  at 
slightly  lower  rates: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark.  8c;  choice,  do,  7!4c; 
fancy.  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  5(4c;  prime.  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5'/j(&i7c;  sun-dried.  4(a.'>c. 

Peaches — Fancy.  7c;  choice,  ej^c:  standard, 
hiic:  prime.  5Hc:  peeled.  In  lioxes.  I2(ai3c, 

Pears- FaDcy.halves,5',4c:quarters,4'/4c;  choice, 
iHc:  standard,  3!4c;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4ra;.5c;unpitted,  l%@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4'4(a4Jic. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Hc;  standard, 
6c;  prime.  5Hc. 

Pigs— White,  choice,  iff  be:  Black,  choice,  2 
®2V»c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  Xc 
lb.  higher);  4-crown,  loose,  4c;  3-crowD,  214c;  3- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels,  2c  t»  lb;   3-crowD    London  Layers,  Jl  25 
V  box  In  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters,  tl  50;  Dchesa  clus- 


ters, $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-orown,  lojse,  $1  5; 
4-crown.  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 
Dried  Grapes— IHc  ^  B). 

HONEY— Trade  slow,  with  little  prospect  of 
immediate  improvement.  We  quote:  Comb,  10@12c; 
water  white  extracted,  7c:  light  amber  extracted, 
5!4@6c;  dark  amber,  5(g5Kc  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  28c  f<  ft. 

BUTTER— The  current  of  the  market  is  all  one 
way,  and  that  is  against  sellers.  Receipts  con- 
tinue heavy  and  surplus  stock  is  found  at  nearly 
all  depots. 

Creamery- Fancy.  15(5)160;  seconds,  14@14!4c  ^  lb. 

Dairy- Fancy,  13®  1314c;  good  to  choice,  12@12;4o; 
fair,  ld(5;12c;  store  lots,  S@9c. 

CHEESE — Supplies  are  liberal  and  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  causing  easy  feeling  in 
values.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  7',.;(58Hc; 
fair  to  good,  6@7c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  11® 
14c  ¥  ft. 

EGGS— Many  dealers  are  putting  Eggs  in  cold 
storage;  but  ofterings  are  more  than  enough  to  sat- 
isfy present  wants  aud  low  prices  continue  to  rule. 
Quotable  at  10C«  13c  ^  dozen. 

POULTRY— There  is  improving  tone  to  the 
market,  as  Eastern  arrivals  have  been  light  of 
late.  Turkeys  and  Roosters  are  doing  better, 
while  top  figures  are  promptly  obtained  for  choice 
Hens.  The  demand,  however,  is  not  particularly 
brisk.  Vv'e  quote  as  follows:  Live  Turkeys— Gob- 
blers, 10(5  Uc;  Hens.ll@'12V2C  ~f  lb;  dressed  Turkeys. 
12®14c  lb;  Roosters,  $5(5  5  50  for  old,  and  $6  50 
@'7  60  for  young;  Broilers,  $.3(54  for  small  and  $5@6 
for  large;  Fryers,  $.=>@6;  Hens,  $5  50@6  50;  Ducks, 
$.5(5 7 ;  Geese,  $1  25®  1  75  ^  pair;  Pigeons,  $2@2  50  1* 
dozen. 

WOOL— Trade  just  now  is  nominal.  Shearing 
has  commenced  in  several  sections,  but  consign- 
ments of  spring  clip  are  not  likelir  to  be  heavy 
enough  to  admit  of  general  activity  for  several 
weeks  to  come.   We  quote  fall: 

Free  Northern   7  ®  8!4o 

Northern,  defective   6  @7 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  ®  6 
Do,  defective   3  @  4 

HOP.S— Recent  shipments  embrace  13,000  lbs  to 
Australia  by  steamer  and  12  000  to  Canada  via  the 
Victoria  steamer  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  rail 
road.   Quotable  at  4@7Hc  ^  lb,  as  to  quality. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  26,  1895. 

534.776.  — Prune  Pricker— a.  L.  Bancroft,  S.  F. 

534.777.  —  Amalgamator  —  Bandouin  &  Southern, 
Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

534,737.— Propeller-J.  J.  Brandt,  S.  F. 
534,783 —Fruit  Grader— A.  Cerruti,  S.  F. 
534,866.— PULVERIZER— W.  E.  Downs,  Sutter  Creek, 
Cal 

534,875.— Dust  Pan— K.  W.  Gress,  S.  F. 

5,34,644.— Saw.mill  Carriage— D.  B.  Hanson,  S.  F. 

534,904.— Power  Transmitter  — J.  W.  I.  Morris, 
Summerland,  Cal. 

534,915  —  Gear  Protector  —  W.  Richardson, 
Truckee,  Cal. 

.534.667.— Belt  Guide— M.  G.  Ring,  Sherman,  Cal. 

534.983.— Drkdger— A.  W.  von  Schmidt,  S.  F. 

.534,922.— Sickle  Bar— J.  Shenett,  Gardiner,  Or 

534,772.— Hydraulic  Motor— S.  J.  Tutthill,  Ash- 
land, Or. 

Note.  -Copies  of  U.  S.  aud  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  po.ssible 
by  mall  or  lelegraphlc  order).  American  aud  For- 
elgn  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  iu  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


Buff  Leghorns. 

For  beauty  and  egg  production  the  Buflf 
Leghorns  have  made  a  great  hit  in  California. 
One  of  the  finest  strains  of  these  favorite 
birds  is  to  be  found  in  the  yards  of  C.  W. 
Hansen  at  San  Mateo,  severai  of  which  took 
first  prizes  in  the  i-ecent  poultry  show  held  in 
this  city.  Choice  eggs  for  setting  can  be  had 
by  ordering  now ;  and  what  is  of  importance  to 
those  vs-anting  pure  stock,  absolute  reliance 
may  be  placed  upon  getting  just  what  is  or- 
dered. For  prices,  see  the  advertisement 
under  the  head  of  "Poultry." 


Orange  Trees  for  Sale. 

Ten  thousand  budded  Orange  trees,  Navels, 
Med.  Sweets  aud  Parson  Brown,  budded  from 
trees  whicli  gained  first  prizes  at  Midwinter 
Fair,  to  be  sold  at  great  bargains.  Address 
J.  Parker  Whitney,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

P<.»ltlon   as   Manager  on  a   Larg:t<  Farm. 

Tborouerh  acquaintance  with  Stock  Raising  Dairy 
Business.  General  Farming.  Experience  In  forelen 
countries;  French.  English.  German  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping:  Graduate  of  A?ricultural 
Academy  In  Germany.  P.  O.  box  1835.  Bakersfield. 
Kern  County,  Cal. 


SPKAY1>U  I'L'MPS. 

Everj'  year  the  necessity  of  prompt,  vigor- 
ous and  intelligent  efforts  against  the  depre- 
dations of  fungus  and  insect  pests  becotnes 
more  apparent.  Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell  says, 
"Spray,  spray,  spray."  P'rof.  Galloway  "of 
Washington  says,  "Spray,  spray  to  prevent 
fungus,  spray  to  prevent  potato  rot,  spray  to 
kill  insects."  So  again  we  must  urge'  our 
readers  to  study  this  subject,  of  spraying 
carefully  and  be  thoroughly  posted  when  the 
season  for  hostilities  should  begin.  The  most 
important  consideration  is  a  satisfactory 
pump,  a  thoroughly  good  nozzle,  and  an  auto- 
matic agitator  that  will  keep  the  poison  and 
water  in  the  cask  thoroughly  mixed.  The 
latest  improvement  in  that  line  is  offered  by 
the  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
(see  illustration),  who  are  an  old  established 
and  responsible  firm  and  will  do  as  the.v 
agree.  By  sending  4  cents  in  stamps  and 
mentioning  this  paper  they  will  mail  you  their 
catalogues  and  also  their  calendai'  of  instruc- 
tions. 


J.  K.  ARMSBY 
con  PAN  Y. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BOSTON  LOS  ANQELES 


Largest  Handlers 
of  Dried  Fruits. 


If  you  have  a  parcel  to  oOer,  submit  samples  to  us. 
We  are  the  principal  handlers 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 and  

ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  *{• 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IN  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  beirg  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  couit-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

I  IN  S  I  D  E    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

1/  will  not  nib  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age.  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

W.M.  ni'RD.  M.iXUFACTCREK. 
Mills  Biiildiiiy.      -       -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

NOTICE. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  QF  THE  STOCK- 
holders  of  the  Grangers'  Business  Association, 
a  corporation,  fur  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Direct- 
ors, and  fur  the  transaction  of  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  properly  come  before  it,  will  beheld 
at  No.  lOi*  Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M  ,  WEDNESDA'V',  April  IDIh,  mb. 

I.  C.  STEKf^E,  President. 
CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretarv, 


Business  College 

24  Post  Street.      -      .      -      San  Francisco. 
FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-'Wrltlng, 
Bookkeop'n?.  Teloirraph.v,  Penmanship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  ever.vthing  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  is  thoroug-hly  practical. 
Send  for  Olrcular.  C.  .S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

110  &  113  BEAI-E  STREET.  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps,   -f  Steam  Eneines. 

.    .    AH  Kin(l3  0f  MACHmERY.  ■ 


\A//\rNXED. 

A  SITUATION  ON  A  PRIVATE  DAIRY  OR  IN 
A  CREAMERY  by  a  competent  man.  Thorough 
education  aud  training  in  the  management  of 
thoroughbred  stock,  veterinary  science  and  butter 
making.  An'expert  on  the  Babcock  test.  Best  of 
references.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address 
DAIRYMAN,  care  RuttAL  PRESS. 

LEE  D.  CRAIQ, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  ot  Deeds, 

31G  MOKTGOMKKY  STKKET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL. 

WELLIAACHiNERYworks. 

'  t  uol-,    ton  line  lor  the  driller  b,v  using  our 
:in  takeacore.   Perfected  Econom- 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

01i\/e  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    J/\CK.SOIN    tfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  236  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


L  lun  t  MNU  I 

LARGEST  f 
Adum  inline  prni 


ict.l  Artesian  Puinpinir  Ki;rs  to  wcrk  bv  Steam,  Air,  etc. 

Til  P.  AMERICAN  WELI^WOBES, 


Let  "JP  hnip  V 

Aurora,  III  :    C'hli  aso.  III.; 


Dallat,  Tex. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  &CQ 


SCALES 

,  «ft  td  OBUUW  STREET.  S.F 


"acme:  p 


ULVERIZING   HARROW,  CLOD 
CRUSHER  and  LEVELER. 

Adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work. — Flat  crtishing 
spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  aud  siuoolh  the  ground, 
while  at  the  same  lime  curved  coulters  cultivate,  cut, 
lift  and  turn  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  back- 
ward slant  of  the  coulters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish 
and  reduces  the  draft. 

Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron — 
Practically  Inokstructiblk. 

Cheapest  Riding  Harrow  on  Earth. 

Sells  for  about  the  same  as  au  ordinary  drag. 
^     An  extensive  fi  uit  ;;rower  in  Fresno  Counl.v  says  :—"T-he  "AoiE"  Harrow 
has  ilie  pa.st  .season  in  our  orcliaixi  proved  that  it  i.s  the  'boss'  of  alL 
C'.uulidl.v  wo  are  con  vinoeil  that  It  saved  otir  orchards  In  the  past  dry  season  by 
rlac'iiiK  the  surface  in  good  order  which  auswercil  as  a  mulch  and  retained  what 
iiiolsiure  fell  during' the  winter  and  siirlii:;  of  ISIM.     Wo  can  show  a  growth  on 
niiplc  trees  this  dry  .seasoil  of  7  foet  and  over.    We  onl.v  had  2^  inches  of  rain  to 

.   ^.   ^  _      produce  this  erowt  h.    We  did  this,  wo  believe,  tjy  the  use  of  the  "nCME"  Harrow,  auid 

-  *  *w*i«msi£^=s*^    cheerfully  rwoiiuiicud  It  in  preferoiirc  to  any  tool  made  for  u  cultivator." 

N.  H.:-I  deliver  free  on  board  at  POUTT.  »ND  -.ncl  SAN  FHANt'ISCO. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  sole  Manufacture!,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J.  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(.Ueutiuu  Thin  Puver.) 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

The  rc'irular  weekly  meeting'  of  San 
Jose  Granfj;e  wa.s  unusually  well  at- 
tended and  long  in  its  deliberations. 
Master  Worthen  was  in  the  chair,  Mrs. 
Worthen  secretary.  The  time  was 
taken  up  principally  with  preparations 
for  the  visit  of  District  Inspector  Hon. 
J.  L.  Beechcr  of  Stockton.  The  secret 
work,  degrees,  harvest  inarches,  in- 
itiation ceremonies  wore  rehearsed  and 
everything  went  off  in  a  style  that  gave 
promise  that  tlie  grange  would  be  up 
in  its  work  and  acquit  itself  in  the  most 
creditable  manner  possible  on  inspec- 
tion day.  which  will  be  Saturday.  April 
13th.  Tiie  office  of  district  inspector 
and  the  appointment  of  inspector  day 
is  .something  new  in  grange  work.  It 
was  inaugurated  only  this  yeai\  Mrs. 
Worthen  was  appointed  district  deputy 
lecturer.  The  result  of  the  inspection 
as  compared  with  the  work  of  other 
granges  in  the  State  is  not  feared. 
State  officers  and  others  who  have  vis- 
ited San  Jose  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  character  of  the  work, 
extent  of  membership,  etc.,  of  San  Jose 
(rrange.  State  Tjccturer  (ioodenough 
said  recently  that  the  organization  in 
this  city  was  the  best  in  the  work  of 
any  in  the  State  and  had  the  largest 
and  most  influential  membership.  At 
])resent  the  grange  has  ITOniembers,  a 
large  percentage  of  whom  attend  the 
meetings  regularly. 

The  question  of  securing  from  the 
supervisors  the  appointment  of  a 
county  board  of  health,  or  the  exten- 
sion of  the  San  Jose  board  of  health 
beyond  the  city  limits,  was  again  dis- 
cussed. It  was  ui-ged  that  the  city 
health  officer  should  have  the  ))owei-  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  dairies 
in  the  country,  from  which  the  prin- 
cipal milk  supply  of  the  city  is  derived. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the 
grange,  consisting  of  S.  P.  Saunders, 
R.  P.  McCilincy,  Herman  Pomeroy, 
Amos  Adams  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer, 
reported  that  they  had  presented  the 
matter  of  securing  some  tribunal  by 
which  cattle  suspected  of  being  dis- 
eased might  be  examined.  The  super- 
visors had  considered  the  matter  fa- 
vorably, but  it  was  suggested  that  ac-  ' 
tion  had  better  be  delayed  till  it  was 
developed  what  would  be  done  by  the 
State  in  the  matter.  A  State  health 
officer  is  about  to  be  appointed,  and  his 
duties  may  include  the  inspection  of 
cattle  in  the  various  counties  either 
personally  or  by  deputies. 

It  was  also  reported  that  some  of  the 
supervisors  and  others  had  intimated  . 
that  the  reports  about  tuberculosis  be-  ' 
ing  prevalent  among  cattle  in  Cali- 
fornia were  either  exaggerated  or  en- 
tirely without  foundation.  It  was 
stated  that  the  oi-igin  and  spread  of 
lung  disease  and  other  affections 
among  live  stock  in  the  East  was  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  climate  and 
other  causes  necessitated  their  con- 
finement in  stables  during  the  greater 
l)ortion  of  the  year.  In  California, 
however,  the  cattle  are  out  in  the  open 
air  and  fields  almost  all  the  year  round 
and  most  of  the  time  they  get  green 
grass.  Because  of  this  fact  they  are 
kept  comparatively,  if  not  entirely,  free 
from  disease. 

President  C.  W.  Chitds  of  the  State 
Normal  School  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  on  account  of  the  superior  climate 
and  other  advantages  the  live  stock  in 
California  is  freer  from  disease  than 
elsewhere,  the  same  as  is  the  case  with 
the  human  family,  but  it  is  certain  that 
tuberculosis  exists  in  the  milch  cattle 
here  and  cattle  that  are  killed  daily  to 
replenish  the  meat  supply.  The  facts 
are  at  hand  to  controvert  any  theories 
that  may  be  advanced  to  prove  that 
the  reports  concerning  tuberculosis  are 
without  foundation.  Professor  Childs 
said  that  recently  Miss  Washburn,  one 
of  the  faculty  at  the  Normal,  secured  a 
portion  of  the  lung  of  a  cow.  whose 
meat  was  sold  in  a  butcher  shop  in  this 
city.  Under  the  microscope  the  lung 
tissues  were  revealed  to  be  full  of  the 
bacilli  of  tuberculosis. 


AVER'S 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 


READ 


IYER'S 

'  Tfce  only      ^  k 

\  T-'A       CHICAnO  ~ 


RULE  XV. 

"Ar  t  i  c  1  es 
that  are  i  n 
any  way  dan- 
gerous or  of- 
fensive, also 
patent  medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical  preparations,  whose 
ingredients  are  concealed,  will 
not  be  admitted  to  the  Expo- 
sition." 

Why  was  Ajer'»  Sai saparilla  ailiiiil- 
teil  ?  Because  it  is  not  a  |)att'iit  nioilii-iiii', 
not  a  nostrum,  nor  a  secret  prcparatio". 
not  tlansei'ous.  not  an  exin'rimon!.  ami 
liecause  it  is  all  tliat  a  family  nicilicim- 
slionlil  be. 

At  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

Chicago,  1893. 
Why  not  get  the  Best  ?  o| 
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Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  .MILKINO  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  VKARMNUS  AND  TWO  VEAR  OLDS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

ISHileii  Station,  Shii  .^lateo  Co..  ('h1* 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Eifctric  Road 
pass  the  place 

Five  Bulls  For  Sale. 

SHORT=HORNS. 

('•(Hill  ones:  conir  and  sri'  llirni  and  you  will  buy 
ihcm.  Three  IB  months  old.  two  ovi  r  two  years 
old.  All  sired  by  the  eelebrati-d  bull  Harori  Hut 
tertly:  all  thoroughbred,  and  contain  good  show- 
timber.  One  of  the  t  wo  year-olds  won  First  Prize 
at  Stale  Fair  in  Sacramento.  IWW.  as  a  ealf.  Some 
of  them  aj>e  of  the  best  milUiuj;  familii's.  I  also 
have  .lACKS  and  .IKNiN'ETS  for  sale,  pure  Mam- 
moth French  stock.  IntendinK  purchasers  met  at 
train,  per  aj-'reemeut  bv  letter,  .yddress  K.  S. 
nKIX  KK,  Antelope,  Sac.  Co.,  <;al.  Antelope  is 
on  thi- Overland  R.  R..  It  miles  north  of  Sac.  City. 

a  YOUNG  SHORT-HORN  BULLS  a 

FOR  SALE. 


From 
record. 


fiooii  milking  strains;  are  eligible  to 
I  will  make  low  prices  to  close  them  out. 


Also  tine  youni,'  HKRKSHIKK  AND  POLAND- 
CHINA  SOWS,  from  imported  stock. 

P.  H.  nURPHY. 

PERKINS.  SACRAMK.N'TO  CorXTV.  CAL. 


Jacks  and  Jennets, 

RAISED  FROM  IMPORTED  STt)CK,  for  sale  by 
V.  (JIANEI.LA,  Huneut,  Hutte  county.  Cal. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

In  large  or  small  lots,  from  llarred  Plymouth  Rock, 
S.  C.  Hrown  Leghorn  and  Ulack  Minorcas,  at  .SOc 
per  doz.   MRS.  J.G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal 


roopcps 

^  Dipping 
S'iv®  Powder 

SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  .\geuts. 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 


Breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  lesB  In  thi»  directory  at  .Wc  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


K.  II.  liL KKK.  iw;  Market  St..  .S  P  At  Prize  Hol- 
stelim;  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 

lin.LS— Di'vonH  and  Sliortlionis.  All  pure  bred 
and  ri'fc'lstered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  llie  times  either  sinirly  or  In  carload  lots, 
oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

FKESII  .lEKSKV  IIKIFEHS  for  «al.-.  Siilpliiir 
.Sprlni,'  Farm.  Cal. 

JKKSKY."* -The  tjest  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
l8  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


P.  II.  Ml  KPIIV. 

Shnrtliorn  I'alllc 


Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Brecderot 
Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hot's. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  PtMaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Hoi  h  sexes  for  sale. 

PKTKK  .SAXK  «  SON,  Lick  House.  S  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variet.v  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


Poultry. 


J.  W.  FOIttiKI  S,  Santa  Crnz.  Cal..  has  the  best 
stocked  and  eiinlpped  poultr.v  ranch  on  the 
Paeltie  coast,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  Barred  P. 
Rocks,  Brown  L<-t'horuM,  Black  Minorcas.  Pekin 
Ducks.  Seventy  acres  to  Le^rhorns.  six  acres  to 
Minorcas.  and  ni.v  home  ranch  to  Barred  P.  iioeks 
;ui(l  Pekin  Ducks.  I  truaraiitee  satisfaction  in 
■  'Very  urdcr.  KxliU>illon  birds  and  breeding  slock. 
Ktr;.'s  for  salt-.  PricfS  rt-dnci'd  to  til  bard  times. 
Ki-fcrc  ■.  Pi'(i)ili-  M  Bank. 

ItrPF  i,l':<;il<>l{NS.  r.ee»  frum  prize  winners, 
.fl.  3)''^  :i(i(i  per  ihii-lcen.  Inctibator  lots  at  rtHlueed 
rat4*s.   C.  \\ .  Hansen.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

C  NISSON,  Petabona  Hrown  Leghorns.  Fowls 
and  egirs  :it  all  seaM<ms  In  any  quantii.v.  Circular 
free.    "  NisHon  ini  Iiu'titiath)!!  " 'J.'i  cts. 

UKONZI-:  TI  HKKV  K<;<iS  for  s.il.-.  f:l  |mt  s.-l- 
tiiiL'.    Mrs.  W.  W.-aviT.  Ami. •rsoii.  Shasta  Cu..  Cal. 

WEI.I.IXiTON'S    I MPKOVKD     K4;<;  FOOD 

for  poultry.    F.very  grocer  .and  mercliant  keeps  It. 

riJK.K  <;|,.V/.IKI{.  Wlie.ill.ind.  Cal.  Hn>w  n  I.e^-- 
liorn  Kt'i's.  .'itlets.  per  l;i. 

BROWN  I. K«;iIOKNS  a  specialty.  Stock  for  sale. 
Etrgs.  .Mini  per  IS.  Reduction  on  incubator 
lots.    Malthl.isA  Blom.  .S.icramenlo.  Cal.    Box  14'.i. 


A.  Itl'srilKK,  Traev.  Cal.. 
lueil  White  1,1  (.'horns  B.  1 
Ku'sfs.         |ier  l:> 


br*'e<ler  of  tluM-out'li- 
.  Roeks.  Peklii  Ducks. 


CALIF<)RNI  \  PtUILTKY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Seiui  for  illustrated  and  descriptiveeatalotrue.  free. 

K.  <i,  IIF,.\I).  Napa.  C.il..  breeds  all  kinds  pure  \ 
bredf(»w!s;  J0(1  choice  lilrds  to  sidecl  from. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


.1.  It.  IIOVT.  Hiril  s  [..iHiloit-.  C.il.  IniiHirler  and 
Bfi-eiler  of  Sbropsliire  .'<lie"'p;  al.so  breeds  Cross- 
bled  Merino  and  Shropshire  .Sb»*ep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  limes.  Cin'respmuiiMice  solicited. 

R.  II.  <  |{.\XE,  Petahinia.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


Swine, 


V.  H.  m  itKE.iai;  Market  St..  S.  F.-BKKKSHIKES. 


CII.AS.    .\.  STOWE, 

Po'..-iiid-cliina  Hot's. 


Slocktcm.    Berkshire  aiul 


M.  .>ll  I.I.EK,  Klislo.  Cal.    Keristered  Berkshires. 

J.  P.  ASIII.KV,   Linden.  San  Joiiquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

TYI.EK  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


F'RMNK     f\.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  Ki  ISA.  CAL.  iCar-e  Santa  Kosa  National 
Flank  1    Iniporter.  Hri'ed».'r.  Rxp<.)rter. 

S.C\A/hIte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  F»lymoiJth  RooUs, 
Black  /VHnorcas.^"^^ 
Eggs,  tH  per  13.-«»  WSend  for  Circular. 


NEW  pI^e  CATALOOUG 

And  Guide  to  Foultr?  Batters  for 

TontainB  over  1311  tint)  ilfuttmi  ioii»  ^hnw 
vnK  a  photo  i>f  the  luricetit  hftnnerr  in  th"! 
w*-Ht.  Gives  h^x  i>lfin»  for  imulrry  hoaaen 
-iirf  remB(lieBHn<i  rprif>*»»«  fur  nil  iliHeiuiQa' 
iil-o  vatuablc  inforniution  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  Knrden  eeni  for  only  10  oenti 

Jchn  Bauichep,  Jr.,  P.  0.  Box  r-d.rreeport,  ni. 


In  These  Dull  Time 

You  Can  Largely  IncreHm- 

Your  income  by  huyluK  an  Inci 
liator  and  enitaglng  In  the  chick' 
huslness.     Send  stamp  for  oi 

catalotri  f    Incubators.  Wl 

Netilnt,'.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Pou 
try  Appliances  generally.  Rann 
>'i  r  tlir  lli  tt  in  Ihr  rhrntietl.  PACBl 
INCtTBATOK  CO..  i:ti:  Castro  S 
Oakland,  Cal 


CATALOGUE  FREE.    SEND  FOR  IT. 

[»»o»eis  J  I  BEAR  f»_i6tvl  ^c^T  Bi\'ED-,i:if  CALiFout«* 


HALSTED 


-THK  

>  mCUBATOf 

.Myrtl*-  street,  OaklHud.  <  «! 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH    THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR, 

ThoiiMundH  in  Sno* 
cessrul  Operation, 

SI>I1'I.F,  VKKFECTanA 

sKLy-iir.Grr.Anso. 

(iuiirnnlced  t<ih«tch» 
larger  prrreiilH^e  ol 
fertile         at  less  coal, 
-  than  Anynthwrlnouhator. 
.  bend6c.forUlai.O(it*l(n. 

Bgorfir.'igTAli'ul  1 4 to  1  a»  g. 6thHt!!oSn?^y. IIL 


ilNGUeATORS: 


************ 

*  '"^~^Bi#BifiBy  Warrant  ^ 
^hII^'.^^^hSP       The  Reliable* 

,    ^    W  ^\JF    burfclilr.  ('orrMn  In  I'rn.'-ifiU  Lm^ft  ^ 

T'"""   \f  *s.  .t  W.rM-.  Vm\r    Octi,  to  ii»mpi  for  ? 

*  >-  o*w  111  Poultry  UnMc  »rpi  C«»-  *  ' 
•A-loaUf  fon.TRV  FOR  I  KuPlT  m».lc  j-liln     Bwl  Rork  Inf.  rmUloB.  ♦  I 

Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  CcQuincy.  III.  *  t 


IHE  IMPROVED 


lOKue 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatche.i  Chickens  l.v  Steam 
Atjsolutely  arlf.rrBiilatlnf, 
The  slmplcsr.  most  rellRhlf 
andcheaix-st  (irst-clMKs  natcher 
In  the  rniirkei  tlrculiirs  fno 
llTliL  &;  (■».,  ({ulncr,  111. 


9  -v^-^n. 

SUCCESSFUI  h 
INCUBATOR  \J\ 

\  ciititloKue  ijtriitB  f<'"^ 
infiiri.  iition  retrnrrliuk'^ 
Hrtilii-i.il  )iiit4.*ldnu  Rnil\ 
nroo'lim;.  alno  m  irvati'^W 
on  jioiillry  rni?.tt>tt  seiif^ 
FREE.     \Vril-.  now  If  ^ 

Set  Uoiset  Iictiiatot  .'-  ^ 

H..I    17    IT-  Moivf-.  1  >  \ 

'%'^ 


GUARANTEED 

iibso1ut«lj  eelf-refralatiofT  and 
to  hatch  9it  j>er  cent,  of  the  fer. 
tile  edgs  Self-repulating  Brooden*. 
Mont  perfect  machinea,  best  material 
and  workmanRbit>.  PnceBreaaonahle. 
Send  4c  for  large  iltus.  catalofrue,  tes. 
timonialfl.  etc.  Hieh  Clai-B  Poultry 
•V  Efffrs.  Full  Htock  Ponltry  Sapplioe. 

I'eerleM  Iiioubiitor  A  Brooder  Co., 


UulncT.  IIL 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  out  herd  (rom  vig 
iters  at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  1.3  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  '.'special;  J  sweepstakes ;  8 
Hrsts ;  4  seconds. 

We  have  h  few  C'luiUe  I'ijfs  'or  s«le. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

p.  OHox6B«.  l.oM  AuReleit.  t'Hl 


4  IK  )  alil< 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 

Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  liold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Uamble. 
Wells.  Fargo  &  Co..  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  antl 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows:  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
.>lHDhattau   Food  Co., 

San  Mateu,  ChI. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It 


HANG 
YOUR 
DOOR 


WITH  STANLEY'S 
Corrugated  steel  Hinge*. 

They  are  Stronger,  Handsomer 
and  co»t  no  more  than  the  old 
style.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
Denlers  (reuerally,  but  If  not  In 
your  vicinity  write  the  Manu- 
facturers Send  for  "Biography 
of  a  Yankee  Hlnge,"mailed  free 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  ai-o  an 
qftecttiHl  remedy  for  all  Bronchial  Affection.s, 


IBK  BTAITLEY  WPSK8,  New  Brtt»in,Ct. 


Il4*  ware  of  t'heap  [uiitatioiiH.  One  trallon.  nil.xed  with  tiU  trallons  of 
culd  water,  will  liip  thoroufrhl.v  l^oi  sheep,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each. 
Kasllv  applied:  a  nourlsher  of  wool:  a  certain  cure  forKcalj.  Llttli>  s  Dip 
Is  put  up  in  red.  Iron  drums,  contalidnir  5  Kni,'llsli  or  American  callo'.'* 
and  Is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  Ensrilsh  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  uur 
many  customers  It  is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packages,  for  which  we 
make  no  extra  charge.  Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of 
Little  s  Dip.' 

CATTON,  BB^L  &  CO.. 
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Need  of  a  New  Railroad. 


Letter  in  the  San  Jose  MircKnj. 
ere  are  some  reasons  why  we 
aid  l)uUd  u  road  to  connect  with  the 
tii  Fe  railroad  system  for  eastern 
)ment  of  Santa  Clara  valley  fruits: 
p  to  October  27,  1894,  northern 
central  California  shipped,  accord- 
to  oflficial  reports  of  the  Earl  Fruit 
ipany,  6235  cars  of  fresh  fruit  at  a 
of  an  average  of  $500  per  car  for 
igerator  and  ventilated  cars.  Re- 
erator  and  iceing  cars  cost  $525  to 
ventilated  cars,  $400  to  $450  per 
The  total  freight  charges  on 
ve  shipments  equaled  $8,117,500. 
anta  Clara  county  shipped  about 
thousand  carloads  of  the  above,  and 
fruit  growers  paid  as  their  share 
),000  in  freight  on  the  one  item  of 
F-n  fruit  shipments  alone.  With  a 
peting  road  the  rates  per  carload 
Jew  York  would  not  be  over  $250 
car.  This  would  have  given  the 
t  gi-owers  and  shippers  a  quarter 
million  dollars  more  than  they  did 
?ive  for  the  green  fruit  crop  of  1894. 
lie  canned  and  dried  fruit  shipments 
Ihe  same  period  in  1894  will  ap- 
^iniate  8000  carloads.  This  class  of 
Is  was  shipped  at  about  one-third 
bove  rates,  thanks  to  the  competi- 
of  the  steamship  line  put  on  by 
Francisco  merchants,  Leeds  and 
With  the  foregoing  startling 
and  the  depressed  and  despond- 
feeling  caused  by  the  disastrous  re- 
i|s  of  the  past  season's  shipments  of 
n  fruits,  shall  we  on  bended  knee 
in  mercy  of  the  despot  on  the 
)ne.  "Give  us  enough  for  our  daily 
id  ?  '■ 

od  forbid  that  we,  in  whose  veins 
ses  the  blood  of  Revolutionary 
and  patriots  of  old,  should  become 
hjslaves  of  this  Mammon's  despot, 
us  be  men  and  throw  ott'  this  in- 
Stand  up,  and,  shoulder  to 
ilder,  move  with  might  and  main 
bi-eak  monopoly's  chains. 


u  s. 


Mesquite  Tree  and  Its  Uses. 

s  is  well  known  to  those  familiar 
this  tree,  it  is  useful  in  many  ways 
he  people  of  Mexico  and  the  south- 
tern  part  of  the  United  States.  Its 
s  and  wood  are  excellent  for  fuel; 
gum  is  used  for  dyeing,  and  also  as 
ledicine;  the  leaves  and  pods,  or 
le  IS,  as  they  are  usually  called,  are  val- 
'  forage  for  stock,  and  ar-e  also 
(1  by  Mexicans  and  Indians  as  food, 
e  ''beans  "  consist  of  an  outer  husk 
od,  and  of  hard  kernels.  The  pods 
agreeable  to  the  taste  and  very  nu- 
ous.  Their  food  value  largely  de- 
lejls  upon  the  sugar  contained,  as 
as  twenty  four  per  cent  having 
found  in  them,  the  kernels  are 
edingly  hard  and  are  not  digestible 
ylnimals  wiien  swallowed.  Analyses, 
ojever,  show  them  to  be  vei'v  nutri- 
and  if  a  way  could  be  found  to 
ze  them  the  value  of  the  '  beans" 
tock  would  be  much  increased, 
weak  beer  is  also  made  by  ferment- 
the  meal  made  from  the  pods,  but  it 
>tainable  only  in  small  quanity. 
le  Howers  of  the  ines(|uite  yield  an 
llent  honey,  and  in  this  way  the 
is  of  commercial  importance  to  the 
keejjers  of  the   reigions  where  it 


lese  many  uses  make  it  desirable  to 
1  needless  destruction  of  this  tree, 
although  it  is  a  slow  grower,  it 
Id  probably  in  the  long  run  be  of 
mtage  to  plant  it,  since  it  is  espe- 
y  adajjted  to  arid  suri-oundings  and 
thrive  in  situations  whei'e  most  trees 
perish. 

lis  tre(i  and  its  products  ai-e  under- 
g  careful  examination  at  the  hands 
Profess(ji-  h'orl)es,  Chemist  of  tlH> 
icultural  KiXperiment  Station  at 
University  of  Arizona.  A  bulletin 
lie  subject  will  soon  be  issued. 


TiiKRK  is  no  use  of  walking  the  floor 
a  felon,"  says  a  gentleman  who 
lajhad  some  experience  in  that  direc- 
'■  VVi'ap  a  cloth  loosely  around 
elon,  leaving  the  end  open.  Pour 
djowder  in  the  end  and   shake  it 
Id  n  until  the  felon  is  covered,  then 
it  wet  with  camphor.    In  two 
lol's  the  pain  will  be  relieved,  and  a 
56  ect  cure  will  be  sure  to  follow." 


A  Woman's  Nerves. 


THE    STORY    OF    A    WOMAN  TO 
WHOM  NOISE  WAS  A  TORTURE. 


l*roKtrate<l  by  the   I^ea.st  Kxfiteroeiit — l*Iiysi- 
<*iaiis  Baffled  by  lier  <^»se — Had 
Given  Up  in  Despair  When 
Relief  VCas  Found. 

{From  the  (laic  City,  Keohuk.  hnva.) 

Mrs.  Helen  Meyers,  whose  home  is  at  ;i51.") 
Vernon  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  whose  visit  lo 
Keokuk  will  long  be  remembered,  was  at  one 
time  afflicted  with  a  nervous  malady  which 
at  times  drove  her  nearly  to  distraction. 
"  Tho.se  terrible  headaches  are  a  thing  of  the 
past,"  said  she  the  other  day  to  a  (Jatc  Cilu 
representative,  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  friends.  "And,"  continued  Mrs.  Meyers, 
"there  is  quite  a  story  in  connection  with 
it  too,  indeed  I  consider  it  one  of  the  most 
miracidous  cures  of  modern  times. 

"My  nervous  .system  sustained  a  great  shock 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  brought  on,  I  believe, 
through  too  much  worrying  over  family 
matters  and  then  allowing  my  love  for  my 
books  to  get  the  betterof  my  discretion  where 
my  health  was  concerned.  Why,  whenever 
my  affairs  at  home  did  not  go  along  just  as  1 
expected,  I  would  invariably  bei'ome  pros- 
trated from  the  excitement  and  I  would  con- 
sider myself  fortunate  indeed  if  the  effects 
of  the  attack  would  not  remain  for  a  week. 
I  was  obliged  tn  give  up  our  pleasant  home 
not  far  fnim  tlie  Lake  Shore  drive,  because  1 
could  not  stand  the  noise  in  t-liat  locality.  1 
could  find  no  place  in  the  city  which  I  deemed 
suitable  to  one  whose  nervous  system  was  al- 
ways on  the  point  nf  explosion.  To  add  to  my 
misfortunes,  my  complexion  underwent  a 
change  and  I  looked  so  yellow  and  sallow  that 
I  was  ashamed  to  venture  from  the  house 
at  all. 

"  'Madam,'  .said  my  doctor  to  me  soon  after 
an  unusually  severe  attack  of  the  malady, 
'unless  you  leave  the  city  and  seek  some  place 
of  quiet,  you  will  never  recover.'  So  J  con- 
cluded I  would  visit  my  uncle,  who  lives  in 
Dallas  county,  Iowa,  and  whose  farm  would 
surely  be  a  good  place  for  one  in  my  pitiable 
condition. 

"  Now  for  the  strangest  and  most  mirucu- 
lous  part  of  the  story,"  continued  Mrs.  Meyers, 
who  had  aroused  the  curiosity  of  her  listeners. 
"My  uncle  used  to  live  here  in  Keokuk,  you 
know,  and  when  he  moved  to  his  Dallas 
County  farm,  he  of  cotirse  ordered  t!  e  (latr 
I'itu  sent  to  his  address.  I  picked  up  the 
paper  one  day  and  happened  to  come  aci'oss  an 
interesting  recital  of  the  recovery  of  some 
woman  in  New  York  State  who  was  aftlicted 
as  1  liad  been.  This  woman  had  been  cured 
by  Dv.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People. 
I  thought  that  if  Pink  Pills  cured  that  woman 
they  might  do  the  same  for  me.  I  began  to 
take  the  pills  according  to  directions  and  I 
began  to  feel  better  from  the  stai't.  My  uncle 
told  me  two  weeks  after  I  commenced  taking 
Pink  Pills  that  he  guessed  he  would  not  be 
afraid  to  discharge  his  old  army  musket  now 
without  warning  me  beforehand,  for  he  didn't 
think  it  would  affect  me  at  all.  I  took  several 
boxes  of  the  Pink  Pills  and  then  I  was  ready 
to  go  back  to  Chicago.  My  nervousness  was 
gone  and  my  complexion  was  as  fresh  as  that 
of  any  sixteen-year-old  girl  in  Iowa,  and  Pink 
Pills  is  what  put  the  colcu'  in  my  cheeks.  No 
wonder  I  am  in  such  high  spirits  and  feel  like 
a  prize  fighter.  And  no  wonder  1  like  to  come 
to  Keokuk,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  Pink 
Pills  bought  from  a  Keokuk  firm,  1  would  not 
have  been  alive  now,"  laughingly  coni^luded 
the  ladv. 

Dr.  William.s'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  are 
not  a  patent  medicine  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  usually  understood,  but  are  a 
.scientific  pi'eparation  successfully  used  in 
general  practice  for  many  years  before  being 
offered  to  the  public  generally.  They  contain 
in  a  condensed  form  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  give  new  life  and  ricVvncss  to  the  blood 
and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They  are  an 
unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as  loco- 
motor ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  ner- 
vous headache,  the  after  effects  of  the  grippe, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and  sallow  com- 
plexions, that  tired  feeling  resulting  from 
nervous  prostration:  all  diseases  resulting 
from  vitiated  humors  in  the  blood,  such  as 
scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc.  They  are 
also  a.  spci'ific  for  troubles  peculiar  to  females, 
such  as  suppressions,  irregularities  and  all 
forms  of  W(!akness.  They  build  up  the  blood 
and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  or 
sallow  irheeks.  In  men  they  etfect  a  radical 
cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental  worry, 
overwork  or  excesses  of  whatever  nature. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  th(!  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  (Jompany,  Schenectady, 
N.  v.,  and  are  sold  only  In  boxes  bearing  the 
firm's  trade  mark  and  wrapper  at  ">()  cents  a 
box,  or  six  ))Oxes  for 


To  Orange- Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best  giade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing 

Not  Less  than  120/0  Actual  Potash. 

This  is  equally  true  of  pinc-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Ou(  books  on  Potash  are  sent  free.    They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  savo 
vou  dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,     Nassau  Street.  New  York 

KYKK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  aiO  Battery  >Str«et.  .San  Krancisco.  Sole  Agents  loi-  (lie  I'acilic  Coast. 


fK,0) 


J/\mES     L  I  PvJ  F"  O  R  X  H  , 

Markrt  Sti'eet,  .San  F!-an<-is<M>.  Cal. 
BLYMYER  BELLS— i  buii  li.  School  and  Fin- ;  ZinMERMAN  FRUIT  EVAPORATORS; 
LEADER  WINDHILLS,  NON-SHRINKINQ  TANKS;  I>linPS;  PIPE  aiul  FITTINGS- 
FOLDING  SAWINQ  HACHINES;  VANDUZEN'S  SIEAM  JET  PUMPS; 
WINE  PRESSES;  CIDER  PRESSES;  LARD  PRESSES; 

BUTCHERS'  HACHINERY  AND  TOOLS;  STEAH  ENGINES;  HOR-JE  POWERS; 

SORGHUM   AND    SUGAR    HACHINERY;    RI    E   AND   COFFEE  MACHINERY. 
Write  for  C'atalof,'n('S  auil  i'riccs  (if  s\icli  ;,'()()(ls  ;is  you  mav  \\  am . 
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They  Show  the  I'eople  their  (ioods. 

The  Iteliable  Incub:itor  and  Brooder  Co.,  of 
l)clif  \  (•  in  going  before  the  jjublic 
_  _  with  their  line  of  goods. 

,  -^l.^'Lrr^jjj  During  the  pre.sent  sea- 

KsBtl'M^"^***'^^^y^^  son  they  have  exhibited 

 "'  their    improved,  self- 

i-egulating  Incubators 
iuid  I{i'ooders  lin  opera- 
tion) at  many  Fairs  and 
Poultry  Shows,  winning 
honors,  the  competition  at  .some  points  being 
keen.  For  -  page  Illustrated  Incubator 
Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide,  and  4S-page 
Illustrated  Poultry  Catalogue,  send  0  cents  in 
stamps  to  Reliable"  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Quincy,  Illinois. 


MIR  pump 

 AND  

CONDENSER 

 AND  

BOILER  FEED  PUMP 

COHBINED. 


COyVVROUIND  EINGIiNE 

Willi  only  one  valve  and  CiRKATKST  KCONOiM  V  Ol''  FUKL 
Cheaper  than  Sinf^lo  Kngiue  of  same  horse  power. 

_-^«^^**^  -MA.\tll''A('Ttl  KKI)  liV — 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


Wi-ilf-  U'l-  Cali 


>;ru.'  No. 


A  SHALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

has  urcat  eapacily,  and  can  fit-  run 
by  light  MOwer.  St-nd  tor  illustraiwi 
Catalogue,  uiviug  testimonlats 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  Ln  all  sizes,  for  hoth  hand  and  power 
use.   Send  for  illnstratcd  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.    We  will  surul  latest  publica- 
tion on  Knsilage  to  ad  who  write  for  it- 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  Cd.,  RACINE. 


CHAMPION  SPRAY  PUMP 

I;  )>.-i-ff-i-lly  doubl.-acliri;;-  :ni(l  has  a  l.i-ass- 1  i ui 
^  iiiidfi-.  Tin-  motiuii  ol  ilu'iiisioTi  is  huiiztniial 
!  handle  is  so  arrantrcd  that  the  li-\'elaj;e  Is 
\  iiowerful.  and  Ihe  inovi'nienl  Im -ertsy tttjd 
iiaiurai.  The  air  ehaniher  is  unusiially  larse. 
ndniitinijr  of  the  eonliniujus  and  even  dischurtre 
iireessary  for  jrood  and  ihoron^rti  spraying. 

The  v;iives  are  nii-lal  and  havi'  nii'Ial  seal^' 
They  all  lie  dlreetly  bi-iii^alh  Ihe  air  ehambei' 
aial  arr  readily  exposed  on  looscnliiK  four  bolls, 
and  witluinl  louehlni.'  the  cyliniler.  Thesi; 
piinijiH  are  sii))eri(»r  I(>  any  others  made  Sen<l 
for  I'iitiiloeue  ..r.Sprny  I'mxiiis. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

;il'iHi\>\  :{I4  >l;<rket  St.,  San  I'raiu'iseo,  (ill . 


0.  H.  STRONG. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,.^^ 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 


DKAI.KRS  IN. 


PAPER, 

X12  to  ,SI6  Sacramento  St.,  San  ErancUco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Loa  Angeles 

BLAKF.,  McFAI.I.A  CO   Portlund,  Or. 


^^^^1  Of 

■  fall.  S 

tiouUi 


AT  •  FOLKS  • 


1  S  Ihs. 


osliit:  "ANTI-rnitpui  rNK  rii.i„k;"ii 

month  ,  Cniiv..  M.  "i  k  -  .-M,il:i  poi  .11  il  n.-^viT 

  Sdlil  l>v  nrui;dif.tH  rvrrvwhcre  cr  c  nL  l-y  iiiiiil.  I'ar 

tli!ul»riiC«eileil)4o.  WII.COX  SPKCIFIO  CO.  Phlla.  ft.. 

B.\(;k  Fii.ios  Of  the  Pacific  Rdrai.  Press  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  t'i.M  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  i  olumes),  t4.  Inserted  Id. 
Dewey's  palenl  binder,  50  cents  additional  per 
vol  u  pie 
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MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 

IN  rsE. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


THE  nORQAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


The  greatest  pulverizer  of  the  age.  The  name  Spading  refers  to  Its  action  on  the  soil.  The  action 
of  each  cutter  or  blade  is  like  thai  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  soli  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six 
inches.  The  frame  is  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneven  ground.  Stylo  A.  blades  16  inches  long; 
style  C,  18  Inches  long.  Can  be  reversed. 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be- 
ing twenty-three  inches  In  the  clear;  prevents 
rloggins  with  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  five-eights  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
iixle. 

THE  LIFT  Is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  thegreat.-sl  labor-saving  tools  ever  In 
vented  for  use  in  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  Is  esijocialiy  adapied  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
GRAPK  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
and  posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  .soil  close 
to  the  vine.  The  saving  of  lime  and  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usu- 
ally done  by  hand-hoelng — a  slow  and  expensive 
way. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STATE  AGENTS.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

The  Reversible  or  Fruit-Growers'  and  Orcliard  Harrow. 


Set  for  CuUivallng  Towards  and  Under  tlie  Tree. 

SHOWING  THE  EXTENSION  HEAD. 


The  CLAKKS  le  the  ONLY 
CUTAWAY.  Don't  bo  fooled 
by  Cheap  Imitations. 

We  have  'em  reversible. 
4,  5,  6  and  8-foot  cut.  Two 
horses  can  easily  handle  a  5 
or  6-foot  machine.  It  re- 
•luireB  four  tor  an  »-foot. 

Rain.  More  Rain! ! 

JrST  WHAT  TOt:  XEKUEIl. 

What  you  net.'U  now  is  a 
tool  to  kill  the  weeds  that 
win  spring  up  and  at  the 
same  t  1  ni  e  i 
break  the 
crust  and  pul- 
v  e  r  1  z  e  your 
? r o >in d  and 
prevent  the 
moisture  from 
escaping-.  We 
■  jer  yuu  for 
his  imrpose 

Tbe  Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 

  Harrow. 

ITWILLDOIT,  TOO,  amluuiL    .  ,  set.  We  furiilsli  i  wli  hom  extr.i 

.  barge)  with  the  4.  5  and  «-foot  niaehlnes.  If  aeslrtd.  an  extension  head,  as  shown  in  cut  above.  Bv  iising 
ibiB  head  the  soil  can  be  cul;lvaied  clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  ovirhaniflni.-  Imviii.-Ii.h  liiler- 
lerlng  In  the  least  with  the  work  of  the  horses. 

ALLISON,    NEF'F='    <fe  CO., 

481  &  483  MAKKKT  STKKKT  SAN  FR.Wl  i.s<  (>,  «  AL. 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


IN    THE  SOUP. 


■  hard:  when  no  money  is  making; 
to  do  some  saving. 


and  when  things  look  generally  down  in  the 


mouth,  is  t^ii  im- to  do  some  saving.  II  you  are  a  creameryman  suppose  you  begin  by  saving  ninety- 
five  pt  r  reg  *   your  oil,_flfty  per  ceiit  of  your  fuel,  and  that  little  one-tenth"  of  one  per  cent  of  butter  fat 


left  in  1 
family 


ito^nmilk.  Those  three  little  savings  will  amount  to  a  living,  and  a  good  one,  for  yoot 
^Z:  '  ''T  to  make  those  savings,  and  the  way  to  get  out  of  the  soup.  Is  to  use  a 


Sharpies  Russian 

fSe^parator. 
r 


world  arf 


re  thousands  of  these  separators  all  over  the  country,  and  the  best  judges  of  them  in  Dw 
the  men  w  ho  are  making  a  living  by  running  them. 


THE  BOWL  /\LOINE  REVOLVES. 

No  engine  is  required  and  no  power  is  wasted  in  turning  belts,  jacks,  engines  and  shafting 


Here  Is  V/V/Hat  a  Level-Headed  lo\A/a  /V\an  Sayst 

February  •-•«.  1895. 

DSAR  Sir:— I  have  run  tbe  Sharpies  Russian  Separators  fur  tbe  lust  year,  and  will  say  that  tor 
clean  work  and  durability  I  like  them  the  best  of  any  separator  I  have  ever  run;  they  are  dandies. 

C.  'W.  STOCKWELL.  Huttermaker  Lafayette  Creamery  Co. 

VICTORY    AT    THE  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 

At  the  great  National  Dairy  CouvenliuL.  held  at  Kookford.  III..  iec.L.i;.\.  ;ii.  .Shaiij!.  KussUn 
Separator  made  the  butter  which  won  both  the  flrxt  and  second  premiums.  There  were  a  very  large 
number  of  entries  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

These  machines  will  make  a  cream  that  is  smooth  and  clear  of  both  froth  and  mi!k.  Send  tor  circu- 
lars and  please  mention  this  paper. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific    Coast  Atgrents. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YOR|.| 

/ 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

dquarters  tor  Complete  Spraying  and 
tewashing  Outfits. 

Best  Spray  I'ump,  Best  Spray  Nozzlei 
d  Best  Spray  Hose. 

Nozzles  arranged  to  spray  at  any  angle  ordered. 

THE  BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE -a  nric  invention, 
.'<t'ason  —  is  self-cleaning  and  throws  a  fine  and 
traling  spray.  ' 

The  BEAN  and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES,  so  well  knafi. 
are  also  our  invention. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 

Los  Qatos,  CaL 


Weight  per  Rod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Makes  the  Cheap  Fence. 


KlU  Kuds  uf  Waukcgan 
Weigh  only  00  Pounds. 


V  '\ 
WAUKEGAN  CHIEF 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 


FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt 


Co\/er  Vour  Barns. 

OUTHOUSES,  SHRDS  AND  DWELLINGS  W HH 

R.  &  B.  ROORIPMG. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS.  WATER   TANKS.    ROOFS,    WOOD    OR  IRO^ 

JR.  Sc  B.  R/AIPMT. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES.    CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALL5 

F».  Sc  B.  SHEATHIING  RMRER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET.    No.  49  First  Str««j 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  12. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  23,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


The  Transition  Period  in  California. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  California 
history  is  that  which  datos  from  the  first  coming  of 


APPROACH   TO   THE   ALVARADO  RESIDENCE 


Americans  to  the  final  American 
occupation.  It  is  not  an  important 
period  because  California,  though 
it  had  nearly  a  centui-y  of  records 
before  the  eventful  days  of  the  '40s, 
was  about  as  nearly  unoccupied  as 
any  desirable  region  of  the  earth's 
surface  could  be.  The  population 
away  from  the  Missions  was  very 
small  and  the  traces  of  civilization 
exceedingly  faint.  There  was  then 
very  little  upon  which  the  new  era 
could  leave  the  impress  of  change, 
except  as  it  planted  cities  and  great 
productive  enterprises  upon  wide 
areas  upon  which  the  native  flora 
and  fauna  disported  themselves 
without  let  or  hindrance.  Regions 
to  the  southeast  of  us,  which  are 
much  later  in  awakening  to  modern 
progress,  had  an  important  ancient 
civilization  which  left  discernible 
marks  of  its  greatness,  while  California  was  known 
only  to  clam  and  acorn-eating  Indians  of  the  low- 
est grade.  There  came  of  coui-se  in  the  wake 
of  the  missionary  expeditions  and  settlements  a 
certain  contingent  of  lay  settlers,  who  made  hab- 
itations and  established  pastoral  industries,  but 
their  occupied  areas  were  hardly  sufficient  to 
well  accentuate  the  desolation  and  vacancy  of  the 
region  as  a  whole.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
transition  period,  which  modified  manifestations  of 
the  older  occupation,  left  no  traces  of  any  im- 
portance or  dignity.  The  nearest  approach  to  such 
character  is  of  course  to  be  seen  in  the  restored 
Mission  buildings,  where  shingles  have  replaced  the 
tiles  of  the  padres.  It  was  evidently  too  much  labor 
to  burn  new  tiles  and  to  erect  strong  rafters  to  sup- 
port their  weight,  and  so  the  skeleton  frame  and  the 
frivolous  shingle  were  invoked  to  keep  the  sun  and 
rain  from  walls  constructed  to  support  a  more  pic- 
turesque and  enduring  covering.  There  is  some  rea- 


prise  may  yet  restore  the  old  buildings  properly.  A 
painted  savage  with  a  silk  hat  on  his  poll  is  no  worse 
an  anachronism  than  is  the  restored  Mission  with  a 
shingle  roof  and  sawed  cornice. 

Though  there  is  nothing  of  any 
great  importance  in  this  transition 
from  old  to  new,  outside  of  the 
Missions,  there  are  some  rather  in- 
teresting additions  of  modern  styles 
to  old-time  designs.  The  central 
engraving  on  this  page,  which 
shows  the  hacienda  of  the  Castro 
family  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco,  is  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  commingling  of  styles 
and  materials  which  can  be  cited. 
Here  the  solid  adobe  walls  are 
capped  by  a  shingled  roof  allowed 
to  overhang  far  enough  to  cover  a 
veranda  which  is  itself  twin-storied 
like  a  summer  hotel,  with  orna- 
mental carpentry  above  and  solid 
blinds  below  strong  enough  to  stand 
a  siege.  Such  a  building  is  some- 
times alluded  to  as  an  old  Spanish 


HOME    OF    THE    CASTRO  FAMILY 


residence,  which  it  is  not 
in  any  sense,  but  rather 
a  sort  of  crossbred  or 
hybrid  structure  which 
may  be  very  comfortable 
as  a  residence,  but  is  an 
abject  failure  as  a  "his- 
toric   remain."     It  is 
simply  a  grotesque  mix- 
ture— a  sort  of  lapping 
I  over  zone,  if  you  please, 
I  between  the  first  and 
I  second  halves  of  the  pres 
ent  century. 

Another  significant  in 
dication  of  transition 
period  building,  though 
of  course  of  less  dignity, 
is  the  lowest  picture  on 
this  page.  Hear  a  lean- 
to  of  boards  and  battens 


which  encompasses  it.  We  cannot  interpret  the 
omen. 

Some  of  the  old  houses  of  the  settlers  of  Spanish 
descent  were  as  stark  and  rude  as  the  one  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  The  dwellers  seem  not  to  have 
had  enterprise  enough  to  plant  a  tree  nor  to  build 
near  one  which  had  grown  naturally,  though  there 
might  he  many  such  in  the  region.  For  the  same 
reason,  perhaps,  though  the  missions  had  many 
fruits,  the  ranch  dwelling  had  none.  Stark  and  bare, 
bleaching  in  the  sun.  and  beaten  by  the  rain,  devoid 
of  orchard  or  garden  except,  possibly,  a  patch  of 
peppers  and  garlic,  the  ordinary  dwelling  of  the 
Spanish  or  Mexican  population  was  a  tit  progenitor 
of  the  house  on  grain  or  stock  farm,  which  in  too 
many  cases  survives  to  the  present  day  as  a  home 
place  for  young  Americans.  But  there  wore  notable 
exceptions.  Some  of  the  old  places  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia were  picturesque  in  their  design  and  surround- 
ings and  full  of  comfort  and  cheer  to  the  resident  and 
the  guest.  Such  places  were  also  found  here  and 
there  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State.  Snch  a  one 
was  the  Alvarado  residence.  The  upper  picture  on 
this  page  shows  its  grape-clad  pergola  through 
which  lay  approach  to  the  house.  Contrast  this 
with  the  habitation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  and  you  get  the  two  ex- 
li'cmes  of  the  middle  period. 

Some  mistakes  may  be  corrected 
or  overcome;  but  planting  an  or- 
chard of  poor  trees  on  unsuitable 
land  is  not  one  of  them.  It  is  far 
better  to  plant  one  of  the  right 
kind  in  the  right  place  and  then 
give  it  proper  care  than  to  plant  1(10 
sickly  trees  on  poor  land,  to  be  neg- 
lected later  on.  A  writer  truly 
states  that  tree  planters  must 
avail  themselves  of  the  helps  of 
times,  such  as  horticultural  read 
nig  and  the  experience  of  others; 
they  must  take  the  time  to  not  only 
experiment  but  to  look  up  the  con- 
ditions of  success  and  of  failure 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 

Onf.  of  the  largest  wool  trans 


and  the  tiles  of  the  old 


son  to  hope  that  some  day  some  of  the  old  Mission 

buildings  which  are  now  doing  penance  under  shingle  .  has  grown  out  of  the 
roofs  may  be  truly  restored  in  a  style  in  harmony  i  adobe  of  the  main  structure 
with  their  original  design.  Antique  tiles  are  now  |  period  pour  their  water  over  like  a  benediction  upon 
baing  pressed  out  in  considerable  quantities  at  the  [  the  shingles  of  the  new  period  ia  the  most  charming 
south  to  enable  modern  owners  to  build  as  the  j  spirit  xrf  cordialijy.  A  poet  could  perhaps  find  some 
Mission  fathers  did  a  century  ago,  and  some  enter-  '  deep  significance  in  this  and  in  the  split  picket  fenc*" 
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actions  that  have  ever  taken  place  in  this  State  has 
been  consummated  in  Bakersfield,  Kern  county,  in 
which  the  firm  of  Ardizzi  &  Olcese  sold  seven  thou- 
sand sacks  of  wool  to  Platshek  &  Harris,  of  San 
Francisco,  for  $175,000.  .  ., 
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The  Week. 

There  were  several  .slim  u  luoni- 

!<  roHt  aitd  ^ 

itiif  frosts  in  most  of  our  fruil- 

Fruits.  .  . 

throwing  vauej'S  in  tlie  northern 
and  (.-entral  parts  of  the  State  last  week  and  quite 
alarming  reports  of  damage  were  at  first  circulated. 
These  reports  have  been  considerably  modilied  after 
later  observation,  and  the  present  indications  are 
that  no  very  heavy  or  general  injury  has  been  done. 
In  the  earlier  districts  where  almonds  and  apricots 
had  gone  out  of  bloom,  and  the  young  fruit  was  "set- 
ting,'" there  has  been  no  doubt  considerable  injurj', 
especially  to  the  fruit  on  the  younger  orchards.  The  [ 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  apricots  will  | 
bear  lightly  this  year  as  a  rule.  Very  earl}'  locali- 
ties, which  profit  most  from  the  earliest  shipments, 
will  in  all  probability  have  less  weights  of  fruit  than 
usual,  but  whether  they  will  get  any  less  money  is  i 
still  a  question. 

We  are  indebted  to  Albert  Munt- 
pellier.  manager  of  the  (Grangers  j 
Bank,  for  a  late  copy  of  .  Tlie  \ 
Hecitic  of  the  Nirtr  Piatt,  pulilished  at  Huenos  Ayres, 
which  indicates  that  Argentina  will  have  less  wheat 
to  ship  this  year  than  usual,  ft  says  that  the  de- 
ficiency in  this  season's  wheat  crop  becomes  more 
serious,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  will  export  over 
one  million  tons— the  highest  estimate  is  1,200,0(10 
tons  and  the  lowest  800.000  tons.  The  quality  of  fair 
average  wheat  is  satisfactory,  but  there  is  still  an 
uncertainty  of  how  much  "  chuso  "  (inf(>rior  grain) 
wheat  will  have  to  be  set  aside.  The  Argentine 
wheat  farmers  ai-e  holding  out  for  high  prices  "  in 
view  of  a  shortage  in  the  world's  crop  by  the  falling 
otV  in  supplies  from  here,  but  they  will  iiave  to  sell 
freely  very  soon  for  want  of  cash.  Thi-  Argentine 
people  seem  to  be  conscious  of  their  importance  as  a 
factor  in  the  world's  wheat  supply".  We  hope  they 
are  right  in  thinking  that  their  deficiency  will  set  up 
the  world's  values,  but  recently  the  A\  orld  has  seemed 
to  have  so  much  wheat  that  one  or  two  supply  coun- 
tries might  drop  out  of  sight  without  influencing 
values  much. 

Flower  alluded  last  week  to  the  Santa 

Barbara  flower  carnival.  It  is 
now  announced  that  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  second  annual  rose  carnival 
which  is  to  take  place  in  Santa  Rosa  during  the  last 
week  in  April  or  the  first  week  in  May.  The  car- 
nival will  last  three  days,  and  promises  to  greatly 
eclipse  the  big  carnival  had  there  last  year.  Big 
prizes  are  to  be  given  for  the  best  decorated  turn- 
outs and  for  the  best  display  by  outside  towns.  The 
California  State  Floral  Society  has  issued  the  pre- 
mium list  for  its  Eleventh  Semi-Auuual  Exhibition 
and  Rose  Show,  to  be  held  early  in  May  at  a  day  and 
place  yet  to  be.  announced.  Cash  prizes  are  to  be 
awarded.  This  spring's  show  will  be  managed  by  ' 
Prof.  Emory  E.  Smith,  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  j 
and  the  other  members  of  the  comniittee  are  -as  fol-  1 
lows:    Mrs.   Austin  Sperry.  2100  Pacific  Avenue.  I 


SiiKiir 
Cane. 


S.  F.;  Mrs.  Helen  A.  A.  Cross,  718  Waller  St.,  S.  F.; 
Mrs.  Amos  Mccartnev,  Alameda;  Mrs.  Orville  T). 
Baldwin,  H700  Washington  St.,  S.  F.  The  last 
named  lady  is  secretary  of  the  committee  and  will 
send  blanks  for  space  applications,  lists,  rules,  etc. 
I  The  show  invites  both  professional  and  amateur  ex- 
hibitors and  promises  to  be  one  eif  the  best  of  the 
series  of  this  well-known  society. 

There  ai-rived  this  week  a  ship- 
ment of  several  varieties  of  sugar 
cane  from  Mr.  Spreckels'  planta- 
tions on  the  Islands  for  planting  on  the  (Government 
experiment  station  plot  on  tJnion  island.  San  Joaquin 
county.  As  stated  in  the  Ri  r.m,  last  fall,  the  first 
season's  growth  of  the  Louisiana  cane  on  the  tule 
land  was  very  satisfactory.  It  has  wintenul  well: 
that  which  was  allowed  to  stand  protected  only  by 
the  leaves  of  its  own  rattoons  went  through  the 
winter  as  well,  apparently,  as  that  which  was  cut  and 
the  stubble  carefully  covered.  The  importation  of  a 
collection  of  varieties  from  the  islands  is  to  secure 
different  sorts  so  that  test  may  be  made  of  their  com- 
parative growth  and  hardiness  in  California.  Mr. 
Spreckels  has  collected  varieties  from  the  different 
sugar  regions  of  the  world,  and  his  effort  is  thus 
made  to  sei've  the  present  inquiry  in  ( 'alifiirnia. 
Another  plantation  of  cane  has  been  niadi'  this  month 
near  Stdfkton  by  hr.  L.  K.  Cross,  who  owns -land  on 
the  .Sargent  tract  northei-ly  from  the  city.  This 
year's  experience  might  to  tell  sonii-thing  significant 
about  sugar  cane  in  tlie  tule  region. 

(lovernor  Budd  seems  to  be  having 
t  rouble  to  till  the  Commission  with 
just  the  right  sort  of  prai-tical 
ilairynien.  Report  first  announced  that  he  had  de- 
cided upon  Mes-rs.  (l.   W.   Burbank  of  Toinales 


t>uiry 

<'t*llllllit4!«iOll. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  serious  iuquirv 
would  be  had  in  the  matter  of  the  charge  made  by 
State  Senator  Biggy  against  State  Senator  Dunn; 
and  it  is  not  far  to  look  for  the  reason  why.  Dunn 
was  one  of  a  gang  whose  guilt  as  takers  of  bribes 
involved  the  guilt  of  the  givers  of  bribes.  Therefore 
there  stood  massed  against  a  real  investigation  a 
controlling  number  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  all  the  "  interests  "  (including  the  cor- 
porations) which  have  sui)ported  corruption  and 
made  it  serve  their  purposes.  In  other  words,  the 
attempt  to  expose  the  crimes  of  the  session  was 
opposed  by  all  who  had  given  or  received  or  handled 
any  of  the  "pork."  A  combination  strong  enough 
to  control  the  legislative  body  in  all  its  acts  was  not 
likely  to  fail  when  it  came  to  shielding  its  own  mein 
bers.  Xobody  expected  the  inquiry  to  be  anything 
belter  than  a  farce;  and  such  it  turned  out  to  be. 
First,  it  was  formally  resolved  by  the  committee  to 
decline  all  evidence  tending  to  show  the  existence  of 
a  combination  of  bribe-takers,  and  to  limit  the  inves- 
tigatiiiii  to  the  bare  question  of  whether  or  not 
Senator  Dunn  attempted  to  bribe  Senator  Biggy. 
rjpon  this  basis  Senator  Biggy,  under  oath,  solemnly 
declared  yes,  and  Senator  Dunn  likewise  under  oath 
as  solemnly  declared  no.  No  other  testimony  was 
admitted,  so  it  settled  down  to  a  mere  question  of 
veracity  between  the  two  Senators;  and  the  commit- 
tee reported  the  fact  without  prejudice.     This  pro- 


Frederick  Hewlett  of  San  Francisen  and  Mr.  Flint  j '^''"•-'"'i''^'' ^^^i''*"  ""'"'"^".v  amounting  to  nothing,  never- 
of  San  Beiiiln  county.  .Mr.  Hewlett  is  a  dairy  mer-  i  theless  has  convinced  the  public  that  Mr.  Biggy 
chant  and  not  a  pral  tii  al  dairyman,  and  it  is  now  re-  j  spoke  only  half  the  truth.  It  has  .shown  clearly 
ported  that  l^ouis  Toiiiasini,  wh<i  is  a  dairyman  as   „„„„„i  ti..,,  i        tu   r     •  i  .  i  .u    i  li. 

well  as  leader  in  the  Dairvmen  s  Union  of  this  city,  '  ^T^^'  ^^^^  Legislature  and  the  lobby  are 

has  been  eho.sen  in  .Mr.   Hewlett's  place.    The  law '"^'"^t'S^*'""- 
requires  the  commissioners  to  organize  for  business 
within  twenty  days  of  their  appoint  inent,  so  we  shall 
probably  soon  have  the  enterprise  under  way. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Trade  was  held  on  Tues- 
day. The  secretary  reported 
twenty-three  counties  in  afiiliation.  Annual  reports 
from  otlicers  showed  that  the  total  number  of  car- 
loads shipjied  from  noi'thern  California  during  the 


Slate  Itoaril 
of  Traile. 


Just  as  Califor  nia  is  in  humiliafidii  over  tlie  shamos 
.of -its  legislative  session  come  reports  from  other 
States  exjjosiiig  conditions  eijually  discreditable. 
In  the  a  ljoining  State  of  Oregon,  which  enj<iys  an 
exceptional  character  for  public  morality,  the  Legis- 
lature just  adjourned  failed  in  nearly  all  its 
legitimate  duties,  but  contrived  to  appropriate  some- 


thing like  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  excess 
year  18!t-f  of  green  deciduous  fruit.s.  til  led  fruits.  I  of  the  last  previous  appropriation  for  the  ordinary 
raisins,  nuts,  citrus  fruits  and  vegiHables  was  27,(l!t!»  i  -  .  ...    .      -.  ,  ^  , 


cars;  from  southern  California.  10, 527  cars;  total  by 
rail,  l>4,t)2(i  cars,  and  by  sea  the  equivalent  of  \'.VM 
cars.  The  average  increase  of  shipments  of  all  classes 
for  ]8!14  over  l.^ItS,  104  per  cent.  (Jeneral  N.  P. 
Chipmaii  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  J.  .'\.  Filcher  general  manager  and 


secretary. 

GraKs 


.Mr.  .].  B.  Olcott  of  Manc  hester. 
Connecticut,  who  is  the  great 
grass  pilgrim  and  prophet  of  the 
country,  is  now  in  this  State.  He  has  on  his  farm 
the  greatest  grass  culture  station  in  the  world.  Fie 

believes  that  the  study  of  gras.ses  is  the  most  im-  |  ^Howed  that  the  i)n)vocation  is  strong 
portant  proposition  which  can  now  engage  the  scien- !  ...  ,  _ 
tlfic  arid  industrial  miiui.  He  has  made  pilgrimages 
to  all  parts  of  this  country  and  F,uro)ie  seeking 
grasses  in  their-  native  haunts,  and  he  believes  grass 
gardens  should  be  maintained  in  all  climates  anil  that 
all  people  should  be  taught  turf  making  uiion  eorrect 
principles.  Mr.  Olcott  was  on  the  grounds  of  the 
TIniversity  at  Berkeley  on  Tuesilay  and  sjieaks  highly 
of  what  he  saw  there,  but  believes  that  the  work- 
should  be  gr-eatly  extended.  Mr.  ( )lcott  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  address  the  State  Hoi-ticult ural  .So- 
ciety at  its  meeting  in  this  city  on  March  2!tth.  He 
has  grass  doctrines  which  he  thinks  fruit  grower-s 
should  understand. 

The  next    few  da\s   will   lie  very 

^al-lll«■l-s 

at-tively  engaged  in  Karmer-s'  In- 
stitute lines.    Sacramento  Pomona 

(irange  will  hold  a  joint  installation  and  l"'ariiiers' 

Institute  on  March  80th.    During  next  week  Prof. 

Hilgard  will  be  bu.sy  in  Southern  California.    He  will 

address  the  Horticultural  Club  at  Clareniont,  i.,os 

Angeles  county,  on  Monday  afternoon.    <  >n  Tuesday 

and  Wednesday  will  be  at  Per-ris.  and  Thursday  and 

Friday  at  Riverside.    Pi'of.  A.  J.  Cook,  who  is  also 

in  this  work  for-  the  State  University,   will  he  with 

Prof.  Hilgard  at  the  south.    The  following  week  it 

is  expected  that  institutes  will  lie  held  in   Kern  and 


expenses  of  Slate  government;  this,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  tint  it  was  ele.-ted  at  a  time  of  universal 
poverty  and  upon  a  promise  of  economic  reform. 
Under  thesf  circumstances,  we  can  well  understand 
the  disgust  which  leads  the  Portland  (h-eyniil<iii 
to  say: 

'IMie  Slate  nig-hlniiiie  h;is  [lussed  away.  'I'lie  otvupatiou  of 
tin- tiamlits,  iiifates  mill  liifffiwayiiipii  who  have  held  up  the 
l.,pgislal iii'O  forty  ilavs  is  g-one.  Sueli  a  ffimg  never  can,  by 
any  I'  lssibility,  be  asseinblej  again.  There  is  relief  in  the 
fa<-t  that  the  Devil  c-aii  but  seldom  do  his  dirty  best,  aiidafter 
he  makes  h  supreme  elToi-l  he  iiiiisl  always  have  a  rest. 

This  may  be  a  lit  tie  intemperate,  but  it  must  be 

From  In 

•e  comes  a  report  of  doings  even  worse 
than  what  we  have  seen  in  this  State  and  in  Oregon. 
On  the  night  of  the  lltli  inst.  the  Legislature  broke 
up  in  a  riot  in  which  one  man  was  shot  and  many 
others  beaten.  The  (iovernor's  private  secretary, 
in  trying  to  make  his  way  to  the  speaker's  desk  with 
an  executive  message,  had  his  clothes  torn  from  Xua- 
body  and  was  knocked  about  until  the  blood  streamed 
from  a  dozen  wounds,  h'rom  other  States  there  are 
rejiorts  which,  if  less  atrocious  than  this,  are  still 
siiaineful  enough  to  illustrate  how  the  passions  of 
avarice  or  jjart isanship  may  make  men  even  when 
cliai'geil  with  high  r'esponsi.bilities  fory,.!  every  r-e 
straint  of  duty  and  self-respect. 


.Vll  this  does  not  prove  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  less  moral  or  less  self-controlled 
than  formerly;  but  it  does  pr*ove  that  they  are  less 
r'egardful  of  their-  imblic  responsibilities.  It  shows 
that  want  of  \  igilauce  in  political  affairs  is  a  grow- 
ing vice  with  us.  Look  into  tlie  methods  by  which 
legislators  are  selected  in  the  several  States,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  practically  the  choice  is  no  longer 
Tulare  c<iunties.  ^  The  Bakersliekl  ineeting  may  he    with  the  people;  that  it  is  in  fact  with  the  powers  of 

political  i-or  i-iiption.    How  do  we  go  about  it  in  Cali- 


held  April  4th.  though  we  are  not  informed  that  the 
meeting  has  been  fully  arranged  for.  However  this 
may  be,  Tulare  will  have  two  meetings  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  April  5th  and  tith,  and  very  careful  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  it  and  many  local 
attractions  secured  Prof.  Wickson  and  Mr."  Shinn 
will  take  part  in  the  Tulare  meeting.  Interest  in 
Farmers'  Institutes  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending, 
and  it  is  well  to  use  the  time  fully  before. the  busy 
season  in  crop  work  opens. 


fornia  In  the  city  we  leave  it  to  be  done  by  Criin- 
mius  and  Kelly,  Chris  Buckley.  Dan  Burns,  or  who- 
ever else  happens  to  be  the  dominant  party  boss. 
Thus  it  is  that  Senator  Dunn,  a  man  well  known  to 
the  criminal  courts,  is  in  the  sixth  year  of  liis  legis- 
lative career.  -  In  the  country  the  selections  are,  in 
many  cases,  made  by  agents  of  the  corporations.  In 
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almost  ovcry  case  the  candidate  is  required  to  give 
pledges  as  to  liis  course  towards  certain  subjects; 
and  invariably  be  is  assessed  in  a  comparatively 
large  amount  for  campaign  expenses.  In  a  large 
number  of  instances  the  local  managers,  who  repre- 
sent the  city  boss,  the  liquor  interest,  or  the  railroad 
company,  pay  this  assessment  and  thus  bind  the 
candidate  to  a  course  of  complaisance  in  his  capa- 
city as  legislator.  The  effect  of  this  system,  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  to  bar  out  self-respecting  men  from 
the  list  of  legislative  representatives.  Of  course, 
men  of  independent  character  will  not  submit  to  con- 
ditions which  make  them  mere  puppets;  and  so  the 
greater  number  of  those  who  appear  at  Sacramento 
a^■e  weakly  or  mercenary  creatures,  selected  for 
their  very  infirmities  of  character.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  only  matter  for  surprise  is  that  occa- 
sionally an  honest  and  capable  man  is  found  at  Sac- 
ramento. However  such  sturdy  integrity  as  that 
of  Senator  Biggy  has  managed  to  live  through  the 
conditions  under  which  he  was  nominated  and  elected 
;rnd  through  which  he  has  served  in  the  Legislature, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine.  And  it  is  hardly  less  surpris- 
ing that  now  and  again  men  like  Waymire  and  McAl- 
lister'find  their  way  to  vSacramento.  The  fact  that  in 
every  Legislature  a  few  such  are  to  be  found  serves 
at  least  to  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  capacity  and 
integrity  and  devotion  to  public  duties,  which  in  the- 
ory'lie  at  the  basis  of  the  American  .system.  That 
clean  and  capable  men  arc  sometimes  elected  proves 
that  the  thing  ran  be  done;  and  it  gives  courage  to 
wait  for  such  a  stirring  of  the  public  conscience  as 
will  destroy  the  present  system.  That  it  will  come 
we  cannot  doubt — but  it  seems  a  long  time  to  wait. 

While  in  one  sense  the  Blggy  cxpo.Mirc  came  to 
nothing,  it  still  served  a  good  purpose  in  alarming 
the  boodlers  and  in  breaking  up  their  organization, 
.lust  prior  to  Biggy's  declaration  against  Dunn  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  railroad  measure  called  the 
"  Anti-Scalper's  bill."  had  been  put  through  '  under 
pressure  "  by  the  votes  of  the  boodle  combine.  On 
top  of  this  came  another  railroad  bill  to  repeal  the 
act  which  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  street-car  company 
to  charge  more  than  one  fare  for  one  continuous 
trip.  Concerning  this  proposition  there  could  be  no 
misunderstanding;  it  was  a  job  in  the  interest  of 
the  San  Francisco  street-cai'  combine.  It  was  not 
supported  by  any  consideration  of  public  advantage; 
and  yet  it  had  been  passed  by  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  was  advanced  by  a  solid  vote  through 
the  stages  preliminary  to  final  action  upon  it  as  i 
a  measure  of  "special  urgency."  Tt  was  at  this  ^ 
point  that  Biggy  spoke  out;  and  on  the  ballot 
which  instantly  followed  eight  of  the  boodlers  fell  off 
in  a  panic,  recording  their  votes  in  direct  opposition 
to  their  former  position.  Of  course,  this  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  street-car  job. 

But  there  was  another  effect  of  the  Biggy  ex- 
t)Osure  vastly  more  important  in  connection  with 
the  proposition  to  grant  the  Valley  Railroad  depot 
privileges  on  the  San  Francisco  water  front.  Mi-. 
Spreckels  and  his  associates  want  for  depot  pui-poses 
a  tract  on  the  southern  water  front  of  the  city 
known  as  "China  Basin."  Under  the  conditions 
which  effect  the  ownership  of  all  the  city  front,  this 
tract  belongs  to  the  State  and  is  under  the  adminis- 
I  ration  of  the  Harbor  Commissioners.  Mr.  vSpreckels' 
l)roposition  is  to  take  "  China  Basin,"  which  is  noth- 
ing better  than  a  pestilential  swamp  put  to  no  use 
whatever,  fill  it  in  and  cover  it  with  railroad  yards, 
depot  buildings,  warehouses,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the 
Valley  Road.  The  concession  asked  is  a  lease  foi- 
fifty  years  at  a  nominal  rental.  A  bill  giving  the 
Harbor  Commission  authority  to  make  such  lease 
was  introduced  at  Sacramento  just  before  the  Biggy 
exposure;  and  it  looked  like  a  doubtful  fight.  The 
railroad  forces  had  rallied  in  opposition,  and  it  ap- 
peared entirely  probable  that  the  power  which  had 
passed  the  "Anti-Scalper's"  bill  and  which  was 
rapidly  advancing  the  "  street-car  job  "  would  suc- 
ceed as  well  in  fencing  railroad  competition  out  of 
San  Francisco.  But  just  at  the  decisive  hour  came 
the  Biggy  exposui-e.  The  boodlers  were  frightened 
to  cover  and  the  bill  authorizing  the  lea,se  went 
through  with  a  whoop.  It  is  not  as  carefully 
guarded  a  measure  as  we  could  wish,  but  it  has  this 
great  merit,  that  it  will  allow  the  new  road  to  com- 
pete with  the  Southern  Pacific  on  equal  terms  at 
San  Francisco. 


Major  Weinstock  on  the  Stubbs'  Letter. 

At  Sacramento  last  week  a  reporter  of  the  Btr 
asked  Major  Weinstock  (chairman  of  the  fruit- 
growers' committee  which  recently  addressed  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  on  the  subject  of  rates)  what  he 
thought  about  Mr.  Stubbs'  letter.  Major  Weinstock 
answered  : 

In  answer  to  your  y^uestion  I  can  only  say  that  I  regret  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  does  not  see  its  way  clear  at  this 
time  to  grant  all  the  concessions  asked  for  by  the  growers.  I 
note  that  Mr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  Southern  I'acilic  Com- 
pany cannot  reduce  the  rate  on  ventilated  cars  with  an  eight- 
day'service  from  Sacramento  to  Chicago,  and  that  they  cannot 
grant  the  request  that  ten  tons  be  made  the  minimum  amount 
of  cherries  to  be  loaded  in  refrigerator  cars ;  nor  the  request 
that  mixed  cars  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  be  carried  with 
each  variety  paying  its  own  rate,  instead  of  the  highest  rated 
article  making  the  rate  for  the  entire  car ;  nor  the  request 
asking  for  an  emergency  rate  of  seventy-five  cents  on  the 
raisin  crop  of  1895. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note,  however,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  while  not  ready  to  abso- 
lutely guarantee  a  five-day  service  to  Chicago  for  ventilated 
ears  in  a  manner  to  hold  itself  liable  for  damages  in  case  of 
failure  to  make  the  time,  to  undertake  negotiations  with  their 
connections  and  strive  to  make  the  five-day  schedule  reason- 
ably certain.  I  am  al.so  pleased  to  notice  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  appreciating  that  the  charges  for  refrigera- 
tion have  been  too  high,  propose  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to 
secure  for  the  growers  a  reasonable  reduction  in  these  charges 
from  the  refrigerator  companies.  And  \  am  further  pleased  to 
find  that  the  company  intends  to  review  the  present  local 
freight  rates  on  fruit,  with  a  view  to  seeing  if  they  can  he 
modified  in  favor  of  the  shipper. 

If  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  can  secure  for  the  grower, 
say  a  $.50  reduction  per  car  on  refrigerator  charges,  will  make 
reasonable  reductions  on  its  local  charges,  and  will,  further, 
obtain  a  five-day  service  for  ventilated  cars  to  Chicago  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  they  will  have  done  that  which  will  be 
a  substantial  gain  to  the  fruit-growers,  and  the  results  must 
be  of  great  benefit  to  shippers,  growers,  as  well  as  to  carriers. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Stubbs  that  it  was  unwise  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to  pub- 
lish to  the  world  existing  conditions.  Mr.  Stubbs,  in  his  let- 
ter, in  substance  says: 

Is  it  not  certain  that  the  Eastern  farmer  will  dismiss  all  thoughts 
of  removing  to  California  when  he  reads  the  commit  tee's  report  that 
a  crisis  has  been  reached  which  threatens  the  futin-e  welfare  of  the 
State,  the  fniit-growers  and  the  carriers,  and  that  the  fruit  industry 
is  in  a  deplorable  condition?  Will  he  not  picture  the  vast  army  of 
fruit-growers  in  this  State  on  the  verge  of  financial  ruin? 

While  I  believe  Mr.  Stubbs  is  right,  and  that  it  is  quite 
probable  that  these  statements  u  iU  deter  the  Eastern  farmer 
from  coming  to  California,  yet  I  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
all  concerned,  until  conditions  change  and  the  industry  be- 
comes more  profitable,  that  it  shatiUl  deter  hiin  from  coming. 

Much  as  we  desire  to  see  our  State  increase  in  population  ; 
much  as  we  desire  to  invite  to  our  midst  the  brain  and  the 
brawn,  the  wealth  and  the  muscle  of  those  living  elsewhere; 
much  as  we  desire  to  share  with  others  the  manifold  blessings 
of  soil  and  climate  which  a  generous  Providence  has  showered 
upon  this  great  commonwealth— we  do  not  desire  to  bring 
these  things  about  by  misrepresentation,  either  stated  or  im- 
plied. If  our  industries  are  languishing;  if  our  producers  are 
unable  to  earn  a  living ;  if  great  numbers  of  our  growers  are 
brought  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  by  causes  which,  though 
grave  and  serious,  are  yet  removable — we  do  not  think  it  in 
their  interest  nor  in  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  State  to  in- 
vite the  innocent  to  come  and  share  adversity  and  probable 
ruin. 

We  believe  it  best  for  ourselves,  best  for  the  State,  and 
best  for  prospective  settlers  that  the  truth  shall  be  known, 
however  unpalatable  tha*  truth  may  be.  If  the  truth  honestly 
stated  means  a  temporary  stoppage  of  immigration  to  our 
State,  it  will  also  mean  the  rousing  of  all  the  latent  energies 
of  producers  and  carriers  to  remove  the  causes  for  existing  un- 
fortunate conditions  so  that  we  may  soon  again  be  able  to 
truthfully  invite  others  to  come  and  share  our  prosperity,  in- 
stead of  our  adversity. 

J  am  not  prepared  to  .say  what  action  the  committee  will 
take  in  response  to  Mr.  Stubbs'  letter.  A  copy  has  been  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  committee,  and  I  shall  await  their 
wishes  in  the  matter. 


Wheat  Growing  in  Argentina. 


tlvw  Imnieime  Crops  Are  Raided  at  Small  Expense. 


Kxeler  (N.  H.)  .\rii  Kl, //i  i\ 

By  the  courtesy  of  Wm.  H.  Marston,  Ksq.,  of  New  >'ork, 
who  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers,  we  are  enabled  to 
print  below  portions  of  a  letter  he  has  just  received  from 
Buenos  Ayres  on  the  wheat  resources  of  Argentina.  The  let- 
ter al.so  gives  interesting  information  of  its  writer,  Uon  .lorge 
(X  Wiggin,  formerly  of  this  section  and  an  attendant  of  the 
high  school  in  Exeter,  in  which  town  he  found  his  bride. 

"  Wheat  growing  in  this  country  is  on  the  increase  to  an 
almost  incredible  amount.  Kvcry  year  new  men  come  from 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Clermany  and  Spain,  and  engage  in  it, 
after  having  worked  a  year  or  so  us  laborers  to  learn  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  the  country  and  soil.  And  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  immense  advantages  these  people  have  over 
the  American  farmer.  They  hire  absolutely  no  help  except  at 
the  harvest  time,  but  instead  grandmothers,  mothers  and 
children  are  to  be  seen  working  in  the  fields,  doing  all  the 
work  from  plowing  to  harvest  time. 

"Now  for  statistics.  The  total  amount  of  our  last  <'rop,  i.  e., 
harvested  at  the  beginning  of  1S'.)4,  was  1,(00,(100  metric  tons 
of  1000  kilogrammes,  2:i00  i)ounds,  more  or  less:  amount  left 
over  from  previous  crop,  practically  nil ;  amount  consumed 
here,  estimated  at  .500,000  tons,  including  about  ()0,00()  tons  ex- 
ported as  flour.  This  last  item  is  also  rapidly  on  the  inoi'ease. 
Wheat  exported  from  January  1st  to  .lune  30th  last,  l,03'J,.')4f3 
tons.  As  to  possible  export  between  .lune  liOth  and  .January  1, 
189.5,  it  is  calculated  that  there  still  remains  a  surplus  in  the 
country  of  from  1.50,000  to  1S0,000  tons,  but  perhaps  fifty  per 
cent  is  of  inferior  quality  and  not  up  to  ex[X)rt  requirements. 

" The  most  reliable  estimate  of  the  next  crop  is  perhaps  a 
little  under  the  mark.  '2,000,000  tons.  Tt  is  generally  esti- 
mated that  there  is  twenty  per  cent  over  last  year,  but  as 
last  year's  crop  was  unusually  favorable  in  all  the  provinces 
except  Santa  Po,  perhaps  the  percentage  may  be  a  little  too 
large.  Still,  up  to  the  present  the  crops  are  almost  univer- 
sally in  fine  condition.  The  drouth  in  the  northern  |)rovinces 
has  been  broken  by  copious  rains  and  up  to  the  present  the 
locusts  have  done  little  or  no  damage.  The  time  of  sowing  is 
during  May,  June  and  July,  and  we  are  lial)le  to  frosts  here 
till  the  end  of  Scptembei',  down  south  even  later. 

"About  myself,  1  am  an  engineer  and  surveyoi',  holdii.g  a 
provincial  (Santa  Fe  I  diploma  in  the  latter  branch,  which  is 
iierc  rathci' the  higher,  as  it  requires  a  stiff  oxamiiuition  to 
obtain  the  iiank.    1  go  all  cn'cr  the  comiti'y,  wlierever  I  fi-iid 


work  to  do,  my  unfortunate  luck  usually  sending  me  to  the 
extreme  north  in  the  summer,  where  the  heat  ranges  from  114 
in  the  shade  upward,  and  to  the  far  south  in  the  winter.  In 
my  profession  we  lead  rather  a  monotonous  life,  as  our  work  is 
always  more  or  less  the  same.  Yet  once  in  a  while  a  taste  of 
Indians,  horse  thieves,  or  perhaps  a  jaguar  serves  unpleasantly 
as  that  i)i(|uant  .sauce  called  variety." 


The  European  Market. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wright'K  OltservaliuuN  LSe.voiid  the  Atltiiitic. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wright,  the  well-known  fruit  packci- 
of  San  .lose,  returned  last  week  from  a  four-months 
trip  to  Europe.  It  was  a  business  trip,  Mr.  Wright's 
purpose  being  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Eastern 
market  as  regards  California  canned  and  dried  fruits 
and  also  to  establish  direct  agencies  for  the  sale  of 
the  products  in  Europe.  Speaking  of  his  trip  to  a 
reporter  of  the  il/erc)//-)/,  Mr.  Wright  said: 

In  the  East  I  found  that  the  effect  of  the  business  depres- 
sion is  still  being  felt  in  the  fruit  market,  as  well  as  in  other 
lines.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  anything  like  an  advance  or 
firmness  in  prices,  however,  was  when  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion and  there  was  a  prevailing  uncertainty  and  uneasiness  as 
to  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  the  tariff. 

After  the  adjournment  things  have  been  growing  more  and 
more  settled,  and  the  prospects  for  California  fruit,  as  regards 
a  large  consumption  there  at  good  prices,  are  brightening. 

In  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  I  found  that  there  was 
little  or  no  knowledge,  even  among  the  most  extensive  dealers 
in  fruits,  regarding  the  California  dried  product.  A  few 
apricots  have  reached  the  market,  but  Santa  Clara  county 
dried  fruit— peaches,  pears  and  apples — arealmostan  unknown 
quantity.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  apricots  are  raised, 
and  whence  they  originally  came,  little  of  that  fruit  is  dried. 
It  is  put  up  for  consumption  in  glassware  and  tin.  Some  dried 
apricots  have  reached  the  European  market  from  Africa,  but 
the  fruit  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  California  product,  as 
was  agreed  by  all  to  whom  I  displayed  my  samples. 

As  I  intimated  before,  I  found  few  fruit  dealers  in  Europe 
who  could  handle  the  California  dried  fruit  intelligently.  I, 
however,  was  fortunate  in  securing  first-class  agents  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Paris,  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  I 
did  not  visit  Russia  cm  account  of  the  extreme  cold  weather 
to  the  north,  but  through  the  London  house  I  established  an 
agency  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  my  travels  I  visited  Rome,  but  I  found  that  the  present 
situation  in  Italy  makes  it  almost  entirely  hopeless  to  expect 
to  rea  -h  that  market  with  the  dried  fruits  of  this  State.  The 
people  there  raise  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  and  it  is  obtainable  at 
remarkably  low  prices.  The  masses  are  too  poor  to  pay  any 
kind  of  prices  for  imported  food  products  of  any  kind. 

As  far  as  prunes  are  concerned,  the  French  I'ontrol  the 
market  of  Europe,  and,  as  is  well  known,  they  have  also  man- 
aged to  get  a  good  foothold  in  the  East  iu  this  country. 
Large  quantities  of  other  kinds  of  fruits  can  undoubtedly, 
however,  be  sold  in  European  cities  if  the  goods  can  be  placed 
in  the  market  there  at  low  enough  prices  to  make  them  ac- 
cessible to  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  trouble  has  been 
that  heretofore  the  fruit  has  gone  through  too  many  hands 
and  too  many  large  commissions  were  charged  upon  it  before 
it  reached  the  dealer  in  England  or  the  continent. 

Besides  establishing  the  direct  agencies,  I  made  arrange- 
ments for  direct  shipping  rates  by  rail  and  sail  to  the  various 
European  points.  To  insure  against  damage  by  the  sea  voy- 
age, the  dried  fruit  will  be  shipped  principally  in  a  new  pack- 
age, consisting  of  barrels  lined  with  tin. 

The  fruit  dealers  of  Europe  seemed  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  California  product,  especially  the  peaches, 
pears  and  apricots.  On  account  of  the  tariff,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  fruit  of  this  State  that  is  put  up  in  glassware  or 
tin  into  the  markets  across  the  ocean.  The  object  of  this 
tariff  is  to  protect  the  large  amount  of  sugar  that  is  used  in 
preserving  fruit  in  those  countries.  Only  extra  quality  pre- 
served fruits  that  are  sold  to  the  fancy  trade  in  glassware 
and  tin  goods  can  at  present  be  disposed  of  in  any  quantity  in 
the  markets  of  Europe. 


Cileanings. 

The  Uixou  r/  i//(i)i<' announces  that  soo  acres  of  the  Wolf- 
skin tract  near  Winters  are  about  to  lie  divided  into  thirty- 
acre  tracts. 

Kek.v  Eritii:  The  Sheep  Shearers'  Union  has  proved  to  be  a 
success.  The  men  have  all  gone  to  work  at  union  wages  and 
then  there  are  not  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  consequently 
the  president  has  sent  to  outside  counties  for  more  men.  The 
difference  in  wages  will  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  to  the 
sheep  men  but  it  will  count  up  considerably  to  the  shearer. 

Coi..  AiKiON  writes  from  Wrights'  station,  isth  inst,  :  "The 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  fruit  crop  not  damaged  by  late  frost. 
The  coldest  inorning  was  H'.t".  Trees  not  blossomed ;  buds 
swelling  but  not  .showing  very  much  color  as  yet.  .ludging 
from  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  of  trees  and  buds,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  large  crop  of  frint  here, 
especially  prunes. " 

Oiiovit.i.t':  Heijislrr:  Mrs.  Heckart,  near  I'cntz,  has  an  or- 
ange tree  which  she  planted  twenty-nine  years  ago.  The  tree 
was  then  two  years  old,  and  was  presented  to  Mrs,  Heckart 
by  a  friend  who  had  grown  the  tree  from  the  seed  of  a  Central 
American  (u-angc.  It  is  claimed  that  this  orange  seedling, 
which  has  borne  fruit  for  many  years  and  is  healthy  and 
thrifty  new,  is  next  in  ago  to  the  Bidwell  Bar  patriarch  or- 
ange tree. 

Ohovili.i! /J('(/i.v^c;  Do  you  know  that  butter  is  almost  the 
only  product  that  has  held  its  own  in  price  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century;  \'our  pound  of  butter  will  now  buy 
twice  as  much  hour  and  three  times  as  inui.'h  sugar  and  a  good 
deal  more  rice  than  it  would  a  quarter  of  a  i^entury  ago. 
There  is  nothing  that  pays  better  tiian  dairying,  if  skill  and 
judgment  are  used  in  selecting  cows  that  will  bring  the 
owner  good  profit. 

Stockton  Mtiit:  W.  R.  Hutchinson,  who  lives  on  the  upper 
division  of  Union  Island,  thinks  he  has  found  a  new  method  of 
killing  groutui  squirrels.  His  plan  is  to  starve  them  out,  and 
he  does  it  in  this  way:  He  gets  a  quantity  of  newspapers 
and  stops  up  every  hole  he  can  find  about  his  place.  When 
the  little  burrowors  come  up  and  scratch  at  the  entranc<v  to 
their  holes  to  get  out,  the  rustling  of  tlic  paper  fri^jhtens 
them  and  they  return  undci-ground.  ,  ■: .  ;  .': 

Coi.rsA  Sinj  •  The  hog  is  becoming  an  iiiiportant  ^qii^tfore  in 
Colusa.  Farmei-s  are  going  io  raise  the  useful  afittuaTsV':ui cl 
tl>cy  -iiroprocuriiig  the  bcsi  varioties.  -RUice7tIiil:niQrc:.tttfJtifa 
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is  being  planted  and  hog  raising  is  increasing.  It  will  be  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  Anything  that  feeds  the 
homo  locality  brings  money  to  that  locality.  Chickens,  eggs 
and  butter  \vill  keep  more  money  at  home  than  one  would 
think.  These,  added  to  the  hog,  promise  much  for  Colusa 
county. 

Ci-uvEKKALE  letter  March  14th:  Orange  interests  at  this 
place  are  assuming  large  proportions.  Many  trees  are  being 
put  out.  To-day  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Cloverdale 
Orange  Company  were  signed.  William  T.  Brush,  S.  I'ins- 
chower,  W.  H.  Ink,  E.  F.  Woodward  and  G.  B.  Baer  were 
elected  directors.  A  large  orange  and  lemon  grove  will  be 
planted  at  once,  with  extensive  improvements  to  follow.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  company  is  to  a<lvancc  citrus  culture  in 
this  district. 

Sonoma  Imlex-Trihunr :  Apricots  will  be  almost  a  total 
failure  in  Sonoma  valley  this  season.  The  trees  commenced 
to  blossom  a  week  or  two  ago  and  gave  promise  of  a  good 
i-rop,  but  for  some  unknown  cause  they  set  in  to  bleeding  and 
the  blossoms  dried  up  and  fell  off.  The  Bartlett  pear  crop 
will  be  short,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
fineet  pear  ori'hards  in  this  section  that  there  will  be  only  half 
a  crop.  Peaches  and  prunes  promise  well  and  there  will  be  a 
pood  crop  of  each. 

Pnjoiiiiiidii :  The  I'ajaro  valley  hen  is  busy,  and  loads  of 
f'ggs  are  shipped  from  Watsonvillo  each  week.  Prices  are  ex- 
tremely low,  but  the  hens  are  not  discouraged,  and  are  doing 
their  best  to  supply  the  home  and  Eastern  demand.  A  close 
write  up  of  all  the  industries  of  the  I'ajaro  valley  would  dis- 
close that  the  barnyard  fowl  brought  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually  to  this  section.  Each  case  of  eggs  will  net  the 
shipper  not  less  than  t3  at  present  low  prices,  and  about  sixty 
cases  are  shipped  daily. 

A's MiEiyi  (inzettr :  The  price  of  seedling  oranges  has  been 
reduced  10  cents  a  box,  making  the  i-ate  for  the  fancy 

grades.  The  reason  of  this  is  the  unprecedented  call  for 
navels  from  the  East  and  the  recent  importation  of  some 
:too,(H)o  boxes  of  foreign  oranges.  The  Florida  freeze  has 
served  to  bring  our  navel  oranges  prominently  before  Eastern 
buyers,  and  many  who  never  saw  a  navel  before  are  now  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  else.  Once  the  navels  are  introduced,  the 
other  oranges  seem  to  be  nowhere.  This  has  resulted  in  ex- 
traordinary shipments  of  this  grade  of  fruit,  and  seedlings 
have  been  neglected. 

UrwARii  of  a  thousand  car-loads  of  fruit  have  been  shipped 
out  of  the  Pajaro  valley  during  the  past  season.  The  Paja- 
roM/fui  says:  There  is  no  interregnum  in  the  fruit-shipping 
year  in  Pajaro  valley.  The  calendar  year  opens  when  apple 
shipments  to  Eastern  points  are  being  actively  pushed,  and 
before  all  the  apples  are  out  of  the  packing  houses  small  fruit 
shipments  have  commenced  ;  and  in  a  brief  season  berries  are 
suiiplemented  by  stone  fruits,  and  then  again  comes  shipments 
>>f  the  king  of  Pajaro  fruits— the  apple.  «  *  *  Yellow 
Helfiowers,  Newton  Pippins,  white  and  red  Winter  Pear- 
mains,  Missouri  Pippins,  Komanites  and  Smith's  Cider  are 
the  principal  varieties  handled  for  Eastern  shipment,  the 
three  first  named  varieties  being  far  in  the  lead. 

PoRTERviLLE  letter  (March  1.3th»  in  Tulare  Reoitter:  The 
most  cheerful  news  this  morning  is  that  it  is  raining  gently 
but  persistently,  in  just  the  right  way  to  do  the  most  good. 
.\lready  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  luxuriant 
feed,  knee  high  to  an  ordinary  man,  with  no  stock  to  eat  it,  as 
the  sheep  have  been  sold  off  as  well  as  the  cattle  and  horses. 
Last  year  it  was  stock  and  short  feed,  but  this  year  it  is  feed 
and  no  stock.  There  will  be  less  wool  shipped  from  this  point 
the  present  spring  than  ever,  since  sheep-raising  became  an 
important  industry:  and  it  will  be  noticed  that,  as  heretofore, 
a  big  amount  of  money  came  in  at  the  time  when  it  was 
scarce  with  farmers  and  fruit  raisers.  Never  mind,  Congress 
has  gone  home  and  we  will  try  to  bear  up  under  these  minor 
drawbacks. 

V.\(  AviLLE  Report fr:  Many  fruit-raisers  of  Butte  county 
have  rented  their  orchards  to  Chinese,  some  of  them  for  a 
term  of  years.  This  is  a  grave  and  serious  mistake,  and  all 
fruit-growers  who  know  how  to  properly  care  for  an  orchard 
will  .soon  discover  it.  The  Chinese,  as  a  rule,  will  pay  a  higher 
ren'al  than  a  white  man,  but  the  difference  in  properly  caring 
for  ^  fruit  ranch  will  be  worth  more  to  the  owner  than  the 
extra  amount  received.  The  experience  of  the  fruit-raisers 
here  is  that  a  ranch  rented  to  Chinese  will  deteriorate  in 
value  each  year,  as  the  Mongolian  will  never  try  to  improve 
for  the  future,  but  simply  to  get  the  greatest  value  for  the 
least  labor.  If  Butte  county  fruit-raisers  have  any  regard  for 
their  orchards  and  their  community  they  will  be  a  little 
more  careful  in  the  future,  else  they  will  have  neither. 

Sax  Bernardino  Times-Imlrr :  John  H.  Gay  Jr..  who  has 
recently  studied  the  olive  question  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  olive  orchards  of  various  European  countries,  writes  as 
follows:  "  Everywhere  you  go  in  the  European  olive  districts 
they  set  before  you  the  most  delicious  olives  I  have  ever 
eaten.  You  find  them  in  the  peasant's  hut  as  well  as  on  the 
rich  man's  table— all  delicious.  These  olives  keep  perfectly 
for  two  or  more  years  without  perceptible  deterioration. 
There  is  no  secret  process  in  curing  them.  The  natives  place 
the  fruit  in  baskets,  resembling  large  champagne  baskets. 
These  baskets  are  placed  in  the  running  waters  of  a  mountain 
stream,  remaining  there  thirty  or  forty  days.  This  --imple 
treatment  removes  the  acidity  and  bitterness  from  the  olive 
with  a  thoroughness  not  equaled  by  any  other  treatment.'' 

Orovili.i;  ReijMrr:  To  insure  success  in  fl-uit  growing  don't 
plant  over  ten  acres.  The  man  who  sets  out  a  big  orchard 
always  runs  in  debt  ere  his  trees  come  into  bearing,  and  then 
has  a  hard  struggle  for  years  ere  his  orchard  is  paid  for.  The 
man  who  plants  but  five  or  ten  acres  manages  to  hold  his  own  ; 
and  when  his  trees  begin  bearing,  he  can  handle  the  fruit  at 
a  smaller  profit  than  the  man  who  must  hire  his  help  and  pay 
interest.  This  locality  is  being  surrounded  by  many  small 
orchards  and  we  are  thankful  that  there  are  few  large  ones. 
The  small  orchard  will  pay  a  greater  profit  )ier  acre  than  a  big 
one.  It  is  usually  better  cared  for,  it  is  better  plowed  and 
better  pruned.  There  is  manure  enough  for  a  small  orchard 
where  the  owner  of  a  large  one  must  buy  chemical  fertilizers. 
The  owner's  family  can  care  for  the  fruit  of  a  little  orchard, 
while  the  big  place  must  depend  upon  hired  help.  The  little 
orchard  can  be  irrigated  when  the  ground  needs  it.  It  can  be 
looked  after  when  the  fruit  is  just  in  prime  condition,  and 
there  is  less  waste  and  less  loss  in  the  small  than  in  the  big 
oivhai'd. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


Th»!  following  data  for  the  week  eadiiig  5  a.  .m., 
March  20,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Orange  Growing  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Discussion  of  methods  and  policies  with  this  im- 
portant fruit  is  of  constantly  extending  interest. 
This  year's  experience  has  put  new  life  and  courage 
into  citrus  fruit  production,  and  plantings  this  year 
will  be  largei'  than  for  a  few  years  back.  At  a  re- 
cent Farmers'  Institute  at  Azusa,  Prof.  Sumner  of 
Claremont  gave  an  address  on  orange  culture,  draw- 
ing from  his  experience  and  observation  many  inter- 
esting conclusions. 

F/iiiitiiiff  OifiiKji  Trees. — My  soil  is  open  and 
porous,  with  a  gravelly  sub.soif.  But  I  find  one  or 
two  strata  of  richer  soil  at  different  depths,  so  that 
the  roots  go  deep  and  find  moisture  and  fertilization. 
I  have  had  the  best  success  with  trees  taken  from  a 
soil  similar  to  my  own.  though  some  Florida  stock 
has  done  well.  It  pays  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to 
level  the  ground,  remove  all  stones  and  thoroughly 
pulverize  the  soil  six  or  eight  inches  deep  before  dig- 
ging the  holes.  I  would  have  the  trees  well  puddled 
and  carefully  jirotected  from  sun.  wind  and  rain,  and 
set  with  the  greatest  care.  The  tap  root  should  be 
twenty  inches  long,  and  no  bruised  roots  be  put  into 
the  hole.  Every  root  and  rootlet  should  lie  freely 
and  naturally  and  have  no  impediments  to  their 
growth.  1  would  not  tramjj  nor  tread  down  the  soil 
around  these  tender  roots,  but  settle  it  with  water. 
If  you  have  proper  soil  and  climate,  and  have  se- 
lected the  proper  varieties  and  selected  the  best 
trees  that  can  be  found  growing  in  soil  similar  to 
your  own,  and  set  them  out  in  a  thoroughly  careful 
manner,  you  have  gotten  a  long  way  toward  a  suc- 
cessful orchard.  Alas,  how  many  are  perpetuallj' 
handicapped  by  some  undue  haste,  or  so-called  econ- 
omy, or  carelessness,  before  they  come  to  the  care  of 
their  orchards.  I  believe  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure  is  determined  in  many,  perhaps  half 
our  orchards,  before  this  stage  is  reached.  No 
amount  of  care  and  I'ultivation  and  fertilization  can 
recover  what  has  been  lost  up  to  this  point.  Trees 
may  live  and  do  pretty  well,  but  by  no  possible 
means  can  they  be  made  to  do  exceedingly  well, 
which  alone,  by  and  by,  may  make  them  profitable. 

No  man,  of  course,  would  set  orange  trees  without 
an  ample  supply  of  water  in  prospect.  But  let  us 
never  forget  that  water  is  not  the  only  nor  indeed 
the  main  thing.  Care  is  the  great  thing  with  the 
orange  tree.  No  tree  will  bear  more  abuse  and  live. 
No  tree  is  more  responsive  to  good  care.  Cultiva- 
tion is  of  primary  importance;  once  or  twice  a  month 
two  ways,  if  not  three,  when  set  out  in  quincunx 
order,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  is  nec- 
essary to  the  best  results.  I  would  follow  the  culti- 
vator with  a  tine  harrow.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful orchardi.^ts  I  know  said  to  me:  "  I  have  found 
that  i\w  harrow  i)uts  off  the  need  of  irrigation  ten 
days. " 

This  is  not  too  strong  language  if  the  harrow  fol- 
lows immediately  the  cultivator.  It  is  not  well  to 
irrigate  too  near  the  trees,  but  rather  seek  to  draw 
the  roots  out  away  from  the  trunks.  Each  year  I 
rely  less  on  water,  necessary  as  that  is,  and  more  on 
stirring  the  ground  thoroughly  and  often.  My  trees 
are  none  of  them  more  than  six  years  in  the  orchard, 
but  so  far  1  am  confident  it  is  best  to  plow  at  least 
once  in  the  winter,  and  I  have  had  to  plow  twice  to 
keep  my  land  level  for  irrigation.  I  plow  deep  in 
the  center  of  the  rows  and  more  shallow  near  the 
trees — one  year  in  one  direction  and  another  in  a 
different  direction.  My  trees  require  thorough  irri- 
gation once  a  month  through  the  summer,  especially 
since  they  began  to  bear  heavily.  I  have  used  barn 
and  sheep  manure  each  year.  One  year  1  used  some 
nitrate  with  good  results.  I  am  beginning  more  and 
more  to  ([uestion  whether  bone  meal  in  some  form 
might  not.  at  least  in  part,  be  used  to  better  advan- 


tage. If  there  are  commercial  fertilizers  which  do 
what  they  claim  to  do,  and  which  are  practically 
cheaper  than  these  manures,  I  .should  like  to  know 
it.  Some  of  my  friends  have  had  excellent  results 
from  these  natural  fertilizers  in  spite  of  our  more 
scientific  testimony.  They  get  good  growth  of  tree 
and  remarkable  crops  year  after  year.  What  test  is 
better  ?  One  of  my  neighbors  has  been  experiment- 
ing, under  competent  direction,  with  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  the  first  year  with  scarcely  appreci- 
able results,  and  the  second  year  promises  little 
more.  He  tells  me  that,  on  going  from  place  to 
place,  no  results  are  apparent  without  very  close 
inspection. 

I  have  so  far  trimmed  very  little.  My  aim  is 
simply  to  keep  the  lower  limbs  from  the  ground,  cut 
in  the  abnormal  branches  and  take  out  the  cross 
branches.  I  believe  in  low  branches  and  low  fruit, 
even  though  the  soil  near  the  trunk  is  not  wholly 
stirred  by  the  cultivator.  Still,  I  like  to  see  the 
tendency  toward  the  egg  shape. 

I  have  given  no  attention  to  the  matter  of  cross 
fertilization  save  that  I  have  noticed  the  tendency  of 
the  bloods  to  take  on  the  marks  of  the  navels  by 
which  they  are  surrounded. 

I  have  not  spoken  particularly  of  the  distance 
which  the  trees  should  be  placed  apart,  because  my 
experience  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  long  con- 
tinued. So  far,  I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  early 
decision  to  place  the  navels  and  most  of  the  budded 
varieties  twenty  feet  apart.  The  natural  fruit  should 
certainly  be  twenty-four  feet  apart.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  trees  require  all  that  the  land  can  give 
at  these  distances,  and  to  place  anything  between 
the  rows  is  very  poor  policy.  My  attempts  to  raise 
grain  in  the  orchard,  in  order  to  plow  it  under  for 
manure,  have  proven  worse  than  failures.  I  prefer 
to  get  my  fertilization  from  outside  unless  I  find 
something  more  feasible  than  I  have  tried. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  say,  in  my  judgment,  the 
raising  of  oranges  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
outdoor  employments.  If  for  any  reason  one  needs 
or  chooses  to  spend  most  of  one's  time  in  the  open 
air,  I  know  of  nothing,  all  in  all,  more  attractive. 
Properly  carried  on,  it  is  certainU'  remunerative, 
and  I  believe  will  be  remunerative  so  long  as  any  of 
us  are  interested  in  that  i)hase  of  the  matter.  But 
withal  it  is  exceedingly  interesting.  It  requires 
enough  of  brain  work  to  take  it  out  of  the  plodding 
routine.  The  tree  is  so  hardy,  and  yet  so  sensitive 
to  good,  even  tender,  care  and  nursing;  its  growth, 
changes  and  development  are  so  rapid;  its  processes 
of  flowering,  fruiting  and  ripening  so  continuous 
throughout  the  entire  year  that  the  grower  is  kept 
interested,  alert  and  active;  his  hopes  are  stimu- 
lated and  hi.>  anticipations  are  gratified  all  the  time. 
A  man  comes  to  love  his  trees.  They  become  pets. 
He  enjoys  living  in  his  orchard.  He  never  wearies 
of  it.  However  absorbing  the  occupation  from  which 
he  has  turned  aside,  he  finds  in  his  orange  orchard 
all  the  conditions  to  pleasantly  occupy  body  and 
mind. 

Alfalfa  Growing  in  Tulare  County. 


W.  W.  Kill)/.  Vi'sahd. — Have  had  twelve  years'  ex- 
perience with  180  acres  of  alfalfa,  on  "second  bot- 
tom," of  sandy  loam.  Water  is  found  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet,  the  .soil  being  moist  down  to  water.  Pre- 
pare land  by  leveling,  and  plowing  shallow  furrows, 
that  it  may  be  flooded  successfully;  then  plow  about 
eight  inches  deep;  sow  twenty  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre,  broadcast,  and  cover  to  a  depth  of  one-half 
inch.  In  this  State,  we  sow  about  .lanuary  1st.  The 
first  year,  give  plenty  of  water,  and  mow  often,  say 
four  or  five  times;  mowing  does  not  hurt  the  alfalfa, 
but  will  retard  the  growth  of  the  weeds.  I  irrigate 
once  or  twice  each  year,  according  to  the  dryness  of 
the  season.  It  can  be  irrigated  at  any  stage  of 
growth  without  injury.  From  one  to  two  inches  of 
water  each  time  is  used.  We  get  water  from  a 
stream.  Alfalfa  needs  from  two  to  three  times  more 
water  the  first  than  later  years.  After  the  first 
year,  I  get  three  cuttings,  with  good  fall  pasture;  it 
yields  1*  tons  per  acre  each  cutting.  Cut  for  hay 
when  the  field  begins  to  look  blue  from  the  bloom; 
for  seed,  when  the  seed  is  thoroughly  ripe  and  dry. 
The  second  cutting  is  preferred  for  seed.  In  this 
county,  we  cut  one  day,  rake  the  next,  and  stack 
two  days  later.  If  hay  is  thoroughly  cured,  there  is 
no  danger  of  it  heating.  Total  cost  in  stack,  12  per 
ton,  on  laud  valued  at  $100  per  acre.  Baling  costs 
$2  per  ton,  the  bales  weighing  200  pounds;  the  size 
does  not  afiect  its  keeping  qualities.  An  ordinary 
yield  of  seed  is  ten  to  thirteen  bushels  per  acre.  A 
wheat  thrasher,  with  a  few  small  changes,  is  used 
here.  Average  price  of  baled  hay,  about $8  per  ton; 
seeds  sells  for  per  bushel.  An  acre  of  green  pas- 
ture will  keep  ten  head  of  swine.  It  is  good  for 
horses;  cattle  and  sheep  sometimes  bloat,  but  if 
allowed  to  stay  on  the  pasture  all  the  time,  with 
access  to  a  stack  of  dry  hay  or  straw,  and  plenty  of 
salt,  they  will  seldom  bloat.  The  thrashed  straw  is 
worth  one-sixth  as  much  as  that  cut  for  hay  alone. 
Alfalfa  gives  a  good  yield  the  second  year,  and  will 
continue  vigorous,  unless  pastured  too  severely.  If 
it  is  desired  to  rid  land  of  alfalfa,  plow  two  inches 
deep  with  a  sharp  plow,  and  the  work  is  done. 
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THE  FIELD. 


The  Great  Wheat  Problem— No.  5. 


California  Growers  Give  Their  Experience  and  Beliefs. 

As  promised  in  last  week's  Eural,  we  continue 
the  publication  of  reports  from  wheat  growers 
in  all  parts  of  California  concerning  their  experience 
of  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  and  their  views  of  the 
wheat  situation  generally.  For  the  reports  we  are 
indebted  to  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

STANISLAUS  COUNTT. 

A.  L.  Cressey,  Modesto. — Including  seven  per  cent 
interest  upon  value  of  land  upon  which  raised,  also 
wear  and  tear  of  equipment,  wheat  costs  me  as  fol- 
lows: 

10  bushels  per  acre  $  .39  per  bu. 

15      ■'        "     "  29   "  " 
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The  present  value  of  land  upon  which  wheat  is 
raised  at  above  cost  is  $10  per  acre.  Ten  bushels 
per  acre  should  be  the  yield  to  make  wheat  growing 
fairly  profitable  in  this  county.  A  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  land  produced  this  amount  during  the 
last  two  years. 

I  would  urge  the  early  completion  of  one  of  the 
isthmus  canals,  preferably  the  Nicaragua,  which 
should  be  built  by  the  United  States  and  owned  by 
it  absolutely;  also  some  national  legislation  in 
favor  of  American  shipping,  so  that  all  American 
products  may  be  carried  to  market  in  American  ves- 
sels, thereby  putting  us  within  forty  days  of 
European  markets,  and  doing  away  with  the  expense 
of  grain  bags. 

MERCED  COtTNTT. 

H.  C.  Wblfsen,  Merced.  —  As  your  questions  are 
rather  difficult  to  answer,  I  have  concluded  to  sub- 
mit a  few  statements  of  my  actual  experience  in 
farming.  My  farm  consists  of  2572  acres — 1800  acres 
being  first  class,  the  balance  being  creek  and  second- 
class  land  which  I  purchased  in  1879  at  $20  per  acre. 
Eight  or  ten  years  after  this  land  was  valued  at 
from  $40  to  $50  per  acre.  My  main  product  is  wheat; 
some  barley,  about  fifty  to  one  hundred  head  hogs, 
and  butter  from  eight  to  twelve  cows.  I  have 
attended  strictly  to  business,  and  conducted  every- 
thing in  a  very  saving  way.  No  money  has  been 
spent  extravagantly  or  by  mistakes;  am  working  on 
my  own  capital,  hence  no  interest. 

Capital  Invested,  2572  acres  at  $30  per  acre  $77,160  00 

Stock,  seed,  machinery,  etc   11,700  00 

Total  $88,860  00 

On  this  investment  I  made,  from  October,  1886,  to 
October,  1891,  nearly  eight  per  cent  per  year.  The 
price  received  for  my  wheat  was  $1.33  per  100— at 
|l  per  hundred  I  would  have  made  two  and  three- 
fourths  per  cent.  On  the  same  farm  for  1894,  sold 
my  wheat  at  75  and  80  cents  and  found  myself  a 
little  behind. 

In  1892  I  bought  a  farm  close  to  Merced,  1360 
acres,  for  $33,000.  In  1893  my  crop  consisted  of  hay, 
barley  and  wheat,  of  which  the  latter  was  the 
principal,  and  sold  at  $1  per  cwt.,  which  netted  me 
six  and  one-third  per  cent  on  my  investment.  This 
year  I  am  $1300  behind,  rating  the  wheat  at  75  cents 
per  cwt. 

Regarding  feeding  wheat;  have  had  some  ex- 
perience, and  calculate  it  takes  five  pounds  of  wheat 
to  make  one  pound  of  pork.  I  must  say  that  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  but  see  no  other  way 
than  to  come  down  to  rigid  economy  in  county.  State 
and  Government  afi'airs.  Our  extravagant  ways  of 
doing  business  must  cease,  or  we  will  go  down  with 
the  tide. 

John  Sivan,  Living.'iton. — The  following  figures  upon 
cost  per  bushel  for  wheat  in  sack  include  seven  per 
cent  interest  upon  value  of  land,  etc.: 

10  bushels  per  acre,  $1.00  per  bu.  I  25  bushels  per  acre,  $  .60  per  bu. 

15      •'        "      "       .80   "    "       30    .50   "  " 
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Two-thirds  of  the  wheat  land  in  this  county  now 
yields  three  sacks  per  acre,  which  makes  wheat- 
growing  fairly  profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound.  The 
present  price  of  wheat  land  in  this  county  is  from  $10 
to  $40  per  acre. 

I  have  had  experience  in  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed 
for  animals  and  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
so  used,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  grains. 
With  wheat  at  present  price,  I  think  it  would  be 
more  profitable  for  growers  to  feed  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  wheat,  and  market  cattle  and  swine 
thus  fattened. 

M.  C.  BurchelJ,  Plainshurg. — Wheat  costs  me  per 
bushel  in  the  sack,  including  interest  at  seven  per  cent 
upon  value  of  land,  twenty-five  cents  if  the  yield  is 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  The  present  value  of  wheat 
land  is  $40  per  acre. 

To  make  wheat-growing  fairly  profitable  in  this 
county  at  one  cent  per  pound,  land  should  yield 
twenty-one  bushels  per  acre,  but  only  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  land  now  yields  this  amount. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  use  of  wheat,  as 
feed  for  animals,  but  at  present  prices  I  think  it 
would  be  more  profitable  for  growers  to  feed  a  large 


proportion  of  their  wheat  and  market  cattle  and 
swine  thus  fattened. 

FRESNO  COUNTY. 

Alpha  A.  Webber,  Seliun. — I  am  one  of  the  largest 
hog  raisers  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  I  also  raise 
about  two  thousand  acres  of  wheat  each  year.  Three 
and  one-half  to  four  sacks  per  acre  is  a  full  average 
yield.  It  cannot  be  raised  for  less  than  ninety  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  without  loss.  At  that  price  the 
farmer  is  working  for  his  board  and  clothes.  It 
would  not  pay  to  feed  wheat  to  hogs  to  a  large  ex- 
tent at  present  prices — three  and  one-quarter  cents 
for  hogs  and  seventy  cents  for  wheat. 

Two  years  ago  hogs  sold  for  seven  cents,  now 
three  and  one-quarter  cents.  One  year  from  now 
they  will  be  selling  for  two  and  one-quarter  cents. 
At  these  prices  it  would  not  pay  to  feed  wheat; 
better  sell  at  seventy  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Wheat  soaked  or  ground  is  excellent  feed  for 
growing  pigs.  It  is  better  than  barley  to  fatten,  but 
not  equal  to  corn.  Feeding  wheat  to  hogs  will  kill 
the  hog  business.  It  has  greatly  injured  it  this 
year. 

If  the  saving  banks  would  reduce  interest  to  farm- 
ers on  present  loans  one-half,  it  would  save  the 
farmers  of  the  State  as  well  as  enable  the  banks 
themselves  to  continue  through  the  depressed  times 
and  prices.  They  had  better  do  it  than  take  the 
farms,  as  they  will  have  to  do  if  they  keep  up  the 
present  rate  of  interest. 

Government  ownership  of  railroads  would  greatly 
assist  in  the  reduction  of  freights.  If  the  State  or 
U.  S.  Government  would  loan  legal  tenders  directly 
to  the  farmer  at  two  per  cent  it  would  greatly  help. 
Universal  employment  of  laborers  at  fair  prices 
would  create  a  market  for  our  produce  right  here  at 
home.  One  million  of  men  are  out  of  employment  in 
the  United  States,  equal  to  a  loss  yearly  of  $3,000,- 
000,000  to  this  nation.  Three  billions  would  pay  for 
some  hogs,  wheat  and  merchandise. 

0.  II.  Easton,  Borden. — With  a  yield  of  ten  bushels 
per  acre,  wheat  costs  me  fifty  cents  per  bushel  in  the 
sack,  which  includes  interest  upon  value  of  land. 
The  present  value  of  good  wheat  land  is  $12.50  per 
acre,  and  in  order  to  make  the  growing  of  wheat 
profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound  the  yield  per  acre 
should  be  fifteen  bushels.  About  one-third  of  the 
land  in  this  county  now  produces  the  above  amount. 

I  have  had  experience  in  feeding  wheat  to  hogs;  it 
pays  better  than  to  sell  at  present  prices. 

TULARE  COUNTY. 

John  Tuohy,  Tulare. — I  am  at  present  engaged  in 
wheat-raising,  and,  with  proper  cultivation,  I  con- 
sider an  average  crop  for  this  county  to  be  six  sacks 
or  fourteen  bushels  per  acre,  with  the  average  value 
of  wheat  land  at  $20  per  acre.  One  year  in  every 
six  is  an  off  year,  and  is  not  counted  in  giving  an 
average  of  a  crop. 

On  unirrigated  laud  a  family  should  own  640  acres; 
on  irrigated  or  naturally  damp  land  240  acres.  On 
the  unirrigated  land  one-third  should  be  summer- 
fallowed  each  year,  one-third  winter-plowing  and 
one-third  volunteer.  Forty  acres  of  the  640  should 
go  to  buildings  and  pasture.  It  will  take  $4000  in 
improvements,  teams,  wagons,  etc.,  to  equip  640 
acres.  On  such  a  farm,  adding  such  as  can  be  real- 
ized from  the  sale  of  eggs,  chickens,  hogs,  etc.,  an 
American  family  can  live  comfortably;  on  less  than 
that,  they  would  lack  some  of  the  comforts.  This  is 
observation,  not  systematic  calculation;  and  I  know 
of  no  farmer  who  keeps  a  systematic  account  of  inci- 
dental expenses  but  believes  that  such  an  account 
would  be  of  advantage  to  him.  I  think  the  price  of 
wheat  is  down  to  stay.  In  combination  with  other 
feed,  such  as  alfalfa,  wheat  at  present  prices  could 
be  profitably  fed. 

I  am  a  convert  of  Mr.  Lubin's  theory  that  wheat, 
as  much  as  any  other  product  or  industry,  deserves 
governmental  stimulation.  It  assists  in  adjusting 
with  foreign  countries  the  balance  of  trade,  and  I 
think  if  wheat  growers  had  one-half  the  perseverance 
the  silver  men  have  in  advocating  their  rights,  the 
Government  would  give  this  industry  more  attention 
and  respect. 

R.  0.  Newman,  Ftsa?i«.-^Wheat  costs  me,  including 
interest  upon  value  of  land,  as  follows: 

10  bu.  per  acre,  $  .58  per  bu.  |  25  bu.  per  acre,  $  .23  1-5  per  bu. 
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The  present  value  of  land  upon  which  wheat  is 
produced  at  the  cost  named  above  is  $40  per  acre. 
Land  should  yield  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  to  make 
wheat-growing  profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  wheat  land  in  this  county 
now  yields  that  amount,  the  average  being  eleven 
bushels. 

I  think  wheat  could  be  used  with  other  grains  as 
feed  for  swine,  and  mixed  with  cut  hay  or  straw  and 
dampened  for  horses  or  cattle. 

I  cannot  see  how  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed  for 
stock  can  help  us  out  of  the  dilemma,  as  it  would  in- 
terfere with  the  price  of  other  farm  crops  and  there- 
by react  on  us  in  a  very  short  time.  I  do  not  think 
the  trouble  lies  in  the  amount  of  wheat  produced. 
The  world's  crop  is  no  greater  than  an  average 
yield-,  I  lay  all  the  depression  in  prices  to  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  our  Government.  The  single  gold 
standard  has  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the 


dollar,  and  unless  there  is  some  change  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  finances  by  the  Government,  so  as  to 
give  a  greater  volume  of  currency,  I  amunalale  to  see 
any  prospect  of  better  prices  for  wheat  in  the  future. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  San 
Joaquin  farmers,  it  is  deplorable.  Our  wheat  yield 
on  an  average  is  about  eleven  bushels  per  acre,  and 
it  costs,  at  present  prices  of  labor  and  other  necesr 
saries,  about  fifty-two  cents  per  bushel  to  produce  it. 
Wheat  is  worth  to-day,  delivered  at  our  nearest 
railroad  station,  thirty-nine  cents  per  bushel. 
Freight  to  Port  Costa  (December  1894)  is  $4.50  per 
ton.  We  have  been  promised  a  reduction  of  eighty 
cents  per  ton  on  the  first  of  January,  but  it  is  a  very 
light  concession  as  compared  with  the  whole. 


In   Reply  to  Mr.   Green  on  Cost  of  Wheat. 

To  THE  Editor: — Solving  the  wheat  problem  is  be- 
coming quite  interesting,  especially  to  those  who 
figured  low  down  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  I  notice  that  the  types  made  me  say  that 
I  could  put  wheat  in  the  sack  for  eighteen  cents  a 
bushel,  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  expected  just  such  a 
nut  as  my  friend  Warren  Green  has  given  me  to 
crack. 

Now,  as  a  starter,  I  really  do  not  remember  to 
have  used  that  figure  in  my  estimates  (made  at  the 
request  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society),  but  I  may  have  done  so,  using  the  figure  18 
instead  of  28,  which  comes  nearer  to  the  mark.  In 
preparing  my  statement  I  figured  each  problem 
separately,  as  I  presume  all  did,  and  in  transferring 
the  figures  mistakes  may  have  crept  in.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  did  not  preserve  the  sheets  containing  my 
trial  figures;  hence  I  cannot  reproduce  them  for  my 
own  satisfaction  nor  for  Mr.  Green's. 

With  your  permission  I  will  submit  figures  on  the 
cost  of  wheat  at  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  on  sum- 
merfallowed  land  yielding  but  one  crop  in  two  years, 
crediting  for  nothing  to  the  land,  in  the  way  of  pas^ 
ture  or  feed,  while  lying  in  fallow,  although  I  believe 
that  tax  money  might  be  gathered  from  the  land 
by  judicious  management.  I  will  put  the  value  of  the 
land  at  $50  an  acre,  the  ta.x  at  one  per  cent  and  the 
interest  at  seven  per  cent.    The  figures  are  thus: 


Per  Acre. 

Plowing  #1.50 

Seed  T5 

Sowing  and  Harrowing  25 

Harvesting  ".   2.00 

Sacliing  (;3U  bushels)  80 

Interest  on  land— 850— at  7%   3.50 

Tax  on  land  at  1  %  50 

Total  *.....$  9.30 

If  this  can  be  done  an  annual  sowing,  the  wheat  is 
produced  for  thirty-one  cents  a  bushel. 

For  a  summer-fallowed  crop  we  must  add  an 

additional  year's  interest  and  tax  $4.00 

And  say  five  additional  sacks  30 

Grand  total  S13.60 

At  these  figures 

.so  bushels  will  cost  per  bushel  45  1-3  cents. 

.•(5      "  "  "   38  6-7  " 
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The  figures  for  labor  and  material  are  those  pre- 
vailing in  Sutter  county,  and  the  harvesting  is  done 
by  the  so-called  combined  harvester. 

My  estimates  are  based  on  the  proposition  that 
the  farmer  can  hire,  free  of  board,  all  the  work  done, 
paying  the  rates  named;  or  if  he  chooses  to  do  the 
work  himself,  he  will  receive  pay  for  his  labor  while 
producing  the  crop.  I  have  added  nothing  for  mar- 
keting, which  is  a  small  item  of  pleasant  labor — and 
the  more  the  merrier  !  I  might  add  that  no  farmer 
in  the  county  resides  beyond  the  sound  of  a  trans- 
portation steam  whistle  on  river  or  rail.  The  cheap- 
ened labor  and  the  labor-saving  machinery  have  very 
largely  reduced  the  cost  of  wheat,  but  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  cheapening  process  is  the  combined  har- 
vester. The  rate  given  above  is  the  outside  figure 
at  which  the  machine  enters  our  fields;  it  does  the 
harvesting  and  sacking,  the  harvesters  coming  to 
the  house  for  nothing  but  water.  The  rate  given 
applies  only  to  the  great  steam  harvesters  that  do 
the  best  work  and  the  most  of  it.  Other  machines 
do  the  harvesting  at  considerably  lower  rates. 
Smaller  yields  will,  of  course,  cost  proportionately 
more,  and  biennial  cropjjing  being  the  surer  method, 
is  also  the  most  profitable.         George  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City,  March  11,  1895. 


Will  Mr.  Davis  Explain? 

To  THE  Editor  ; — I  wish  to  have  Mr.  E.  W.  Davis 
of  Santa  Rosa  explain  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press  in  what  year,  or  was  it  before  the  war,  that 
he  raised  ten  bushels  of  wheat  from  one  acre  of  land 
at  a  cost  of  $6.50,  or  65  cents  per  bushel,  and  paid 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  interest  on  land  valued 
at  $70  per  acre,  or  $4.90  interest  on  one  acre. 

Also,  is  there  not  more  difference  than  ten  cents 
per  bushel  on  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  or  ten 
bushels  per  acre  ?  Does  he  not  have  the  same  inter- 
est to  pay  and  the  same  expense,  except  in  the 
difference  in  thrashing  and  sacks,  whether  he  has  a 
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c  rop  of  ten  bushels  per  acre  or  a  crop  of  thirty 
bushels  per  acre  ?  Ten  bushels  per  acre,  at  (i5  cents 
per  bushel,  cost  $t>.50.  Thirty  bushels  per  acre,  at 
55  cents  per  bushel,  cost  him  $16.50,  accordinf^  to 
Mr.  Davis'  own  figures. 

Does  it  cost  $10  more  to  thrash  and  sack  thirty 
oushels  of  wheat  than  it  does  to  saclc  and  thrash  ten 
bushels  of  wheat  ?  If  so,  the  man  who  thrashes  and 
sacks  Mr.  Davis'  crop  of  ten  bushels  per  acre  will 
have  to  pay  him  a  bonus  for  the  job. 

It  is  customary  in  Mr.  Davis'  section  to  charge 
eleven  cents  per  100  pounds  for  thrashing,  and  sacks 
are  worth  from  to  7  cents  each,  and  the  interest 
on  land  at  flO  per  acre  would  be  at  seven  per  cent, 
as  he  says,  $4.!t0:  sacks  for  ten  bushels,  HO  cents: 
thrashing  ten  bushels,  (ifi  cents;  total.  $5.8(i. 

Without  allowing  anything  for  seed,  plowing, 
harrowing,  cutting,  stacking,  etc.,  we  find  that 
there  is  64  cents  which  Mr.  Davis  has  left  to  plow, 
sow,  harrow,  cut  and  stack  and  furnish  seed  for  one 
acre  of  wheat.  If  ho  can  do  all  this  for  ti4  cents  per 
acre.  I  wish  he  would  tell  the  readers  of  this  paper 
how  he  does  it,  if  ho  has  no  patent  on  the  process. 

Santa  Rosa.  Reader. 

This  discussion  promises  to  be  highly  interesting. 
Mr.  Ohleyer  has  met  his  critic;  now  it  is  Mr.  Davis' 
turn. — Ed.  Rubal. 


FRUIT  riARKETINQ. 

Another  Plan  for  Handling  Raisins 
Fresno, 


There  was  a  meeting  of  raisin  growers  in  Fresno 
last  Saturday  which  heard  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee which  was  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  of  co-operation,  constitution  and  by-laws. 
The  plan  was  approved  but  was  not  formally  adopted, 
because  it  was  not  necessary.  Each  packing-house 
must  adopt  this  plan,  or  such  a  one  as  is  agreed  on 
by  all,  and  the  general  meeting  has  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it. 

One  very  important  matter  was  discussed,  viz: 
The  proposition  that  the  pack  must  be  limited,  and 
that  no  second-crop  raisins  will  be  packed.  This  will 
cut  off  one-third  of  the  crop,  and  will  leave  only  the 
best  grades  to  go  to  market.  The  second  crop  may 
be  sold  for  brandy,  may  be  fed  to  hogs,  or  may  l)e 
put  up  as  dried  grapes"  to  be  sold  as  such. 

This  year's  total  output,  counting  both  first  and 
second  crops,  is  estimated  at  4800  carloads  or  48,000 
tons.  This  is  8000  tons  more  than  last  year,  liy  re- 
jecting the  second  crops  it  will  bring  the  total  out- 
put down  to  82,000  tons,  and  all  will  be  high-grade 
goods.  There  never  has  been  much  diftieulty  in  sell- 
ing first-grade  raisins.  The  trouble  has  been  in  the 
second  crop. 

Committees  were  appointed  at  the  meeting  to  or- 
ganize local  packing-houses  in  all  parts  of  the  valiev 
where  there  are  raisins.  So  far  there  has  been  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to  the  plan,  ex- 
cept that  the  belief  is  growing  among  them  that  the 
only  final  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  trouble  of 
making  raisins  pay  will  be  reached  when  the  growers 
stand  together  and  demand  cash  for  thoii-  i)roduct  in 
the  sweat  boxes. 

The  plan  of  selling  raisins  through  commission 
houses  had  proved  very  unsatisfactory.  .Meetings 
were  called  early  this  spring,  and  ideas  were  ex- 
changed. These  developed  into  a  general  plan,  and 
a  few  weeks  ago  a  large  meeting  of  growers  was 
held  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  formulate  a 
plan  of  action.  It  was  the  report  of  that  committee 
which  was  heard  on  last  Saturday. 

To  sum  up  the  plan  without  entering  into  details, 
it  is  proposed  to  build  a  packing-house  in  each  dis- 
trict of  the  county.  A  district  is  understood  to 
mean  enough  vineyards  in  one  community  to  furnish, 
say,  2000  tons  of  raisins.  But  there  is  no  exact 
amount.  That  is  left  indefinite  so  that  each  district 
can  suit  itself  as  to  size.  These  packing-houses  are 
not  to  cost  more  than  $2(1(10  each.  Each  district  is 
to  govern  itself  by  its  own  laws  to  a  great  extent, 
but  all  will  unite  in  one  thing,  and  only  one— that  of 
selling.  Each  packing-house,  company  or  associa- 
tion will  pack  its  own  raisins  and  prepare  them  for 
market. 

The  selling  is  to  be  left  entirely  to  a  committee. 
This  committee  is  to  consist  of  one  delegate  (or  more 
if  it  should  be  thought  best  after  due  consideration) 
from  each  packing-house.  It  is  expected  that  each 
packing-house  will  empower  its  most  capable  man. 
and  one  in  whom  all  have  confidence,  to  act  for  it  on 
the  seUing  committee.  This  delegate  must  have  ab- 
solute power  to  act  for  his  packing-house,  and  those 
who  send  him  will  leave  the  whole  selling  business  to 
him. 

These  delegates,  one  from  each  packing-house,  will 
meet  and  arrange  prices,  styles  of  packing,  .sales 
and  all  details  in  which  the  packing-houses  have  an 
equal  and  mutual  interest.  It  will  be  the  executive 
board,  acting  for  all.  The  committee  will  have  grave 
responsibilities  resting  upon  it,  and  for  this  reason  it 
must  have  full  power  to  act  in  any  emergency  that 
may  arise. 

The  manner  of  accounting  for  sales  is  simple. 


Whenever  a  sale  of  raisins  is  made  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  divided  pro  rata  among  all  the  packing-houses, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  raisins  each  house 
has  packed  ready  for  market.  For  instance,  if 
twenty  packing-houses  had  raisins  ready  for  market, 
one  50  tons,  another  100  tons,  another  iiOO  tons,  and 
so  on,  and  the  committee  would  soli  200  tons,  and 
get  all  of  them  from  one  packing-house,  the  money 
would  be  divided  among  all.  The  house  which  had 
fifty  tons  ready  would  get  half  as  much  as  the  house 
with  100  tons. 

By  this  means,  whenever  a  sale  is  made,  every 
grower  who  has  any  raisins  in  any  packing-house  in 
the  association  will  get  his  share  of  the  money. 
When  prices  are  good  all  will  get  the  benefit  of  the 
prosperity:  when  prices  are  poor  all  will  bear  the 
misfortune  equally.  If  there  is  profit  in  the  early 
sales  all  will  share  it.  If  loss  occurs  late  in  the  sea- 
son all  will  share  the  loss  also.  The  growers  will 
prosper  together  or  suffer  together. 

No  person  who  is  not  interested  in  raisin-growing 
can  belong  to  the  association.  The  only  place  where 
any  harm  could  l^e  done  to  the  association  by  a  per- 
son hostile  to  it  would  be  in  the  executive  committee, 
and  each  packing-house  is  supposed  to  see  to  it  that 
the  dolegato  it  elects  to  that  committee  is  loyal. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  local 
banks  will  advance  money  necessary  to  build  packing- 
houses. Not  more  than  $80,000  will  be  needed  for 
this  purpose.  This  is  to  be  repaid  by  taking  as  toll 
$1  from  the  price  of  each  ton  sold  till  the  amount  is 
sufilcient  to  liquidate  the  indebtedness.  The  money 
with  which  to  pick  the  grapes,  buy  trays,  pay  for 
packing  and  shipping  is  to  be  secured  by  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  difierent  companies  and  to  be  re- 
paid from  the  proc-eeds  of  sales. 

It  is  stated  that  before  the  financial  portion  of  the 
plan  was  presented  to  the  growers,  the  assurance 
had  been  received  from  the  banks  that  the  money 
would  be  forthcoming  on  such  security  as  the  differ- 
ent companies  could  give. 

Southern  California  Fruit  Exchanges. 


J.  O.  Kospfli,  president  of  the  Merchants'  Associa 
tion;  Major  E.  W.  Jones,  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; .Major  E.  P.  C.  Klokke  and  William  Mc- 
Fadden. 

The  representatives  of  the  different  exchanges 
present  were:  H.  \l.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange;  A.  H.  Naftzger, 
president  of  the  Riverside  Exchange;  T.  H.  B. 
Chamblin  of  Riverside,  organizer  of  exchanges;  Mr. 
Douglas  of  Duarte,  . I.  C.  Frisbie,  E,  A.  Churcher 
and  H.  F.  Narcross,  representatives  of  the  executive 
board,  all  of  San  Diego. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Charles  Forman,  seconded 
by  J.  O.  Kospfii,  and  unanimously  passed,  was  to 
the  effect  that,  believing  that  the  advantages  of 
southern  California  are  of  a  kind  to  attract  a  class 
of  people  desirable  to  any  community,  and  the 
horticultural  and  agricultural  resources  are  such 
that,  with  proper  management,  a  fair  interest  on  in- 
vestment in  these  lines  can  be  assured,  and  realizing 
that  upon  the  successful  marketing  of  the  products 
of  soutnern  California  depend  its  future,  and  the 
system  as  inaugurated  by  orange-growers  known  as 
the  Sf)uthern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  now  in  its 
second  year  of  operation,  has  proven  such  an  un- 
qualified success,  demonstrating  that  there  is  a 
market  for  fruit  pi-oducts  and  growers  realize  fair 
returns  for  their  labor  and  money  invested,  the 
assembled  representatives  of  the  affiliated  business 
interests  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  heartily  indorse 
the  system  and  pledge  to  the  management  their  un- 
qualified support. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Fruit  Drying  in  a  Coast  'Valley. 


The  progress  of  these  exchanges  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  who  are  moving  forward  toward  co- 
operative fruit  marketing  by  producers.  During 
the  citrus  fair  in  Los  .\ngeles  last  week  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  southern  exchanges  were  invited  to 
assemble  and  di.scuss  their  progress  with  the  busi- 
ness men  of  lios  Angeles.  Delegates  were  present 
from  all  the  local  exchanges  of  southern  California. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  a  most  attentive  audience, 
and  at  11  a.  m.  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
W-.  C.  Patterson,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  remarked  briefly  upon 
the  good  results  already  obtained  by  the  exchanges, 
working  upon  the  plan  of  their  motto:  "The  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number." 

K.  C.  Kimball  was  elected  secretary  and  the  open- 
ing address  was  given  by  A.  H.  Naftzger,  president 
of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange,  who 
spoke  at  length  upon  the  satisfaction  given  by  the 
work  of  the  exchanges,  and  the  dire  necessity  out  of 
which  the  system  had  grown. 

The  exchange  method  used  the  most  direct  means 
to  put  fruit  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  and  was 
neither  a  trust  nor  a  corner,  nor  did  it  seek  to  injure 
the  commission  men.  It  only  took  measures  to  pro- 
tect both  the  buyer  and  the  producer,  and  thus  in- 
sure a  reasonable  profit  to  the  fruit-growers. 

The  eight  incorporated  fruit  exchanges  repre- 
sented 400(1  cars  of  oranges  this  season.  The  whole 
was  managed  Ijy  an  executive  board,  and  each  ex- 
change had  its  own  particular  district.  Thirty-one 
local  associations  were  represented  by  the  ex- 
changes, and  4000  fruit-gi-owers.  Their  present  out- 
put is  of  the  value  of  $2,500,000,  and  they  expect  in 
time  to  include  all  the  growers  in  .southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  great  object  of  these  fruit  exchanges  was  to 
market  the  crop  with  the  least  possible  cost  between 
the  grower  and  the  consumer.  The  exchange  sys- 
tem cost  only  two  or  three  per  cent  instead  of  the 
old  rates  of  from  seven  to  fifteen  per  cent  paid  to 
commission  men.  Freight  expenses  were  reduced 
about  $100,000  by  this  system  of  co  operative  mar 
keting. 

While  the  exchange  system  was  purely  co- 
operative, no  salaries  were  paid  except  to  secretaries 
and  accountants,  and  the  mutual-benefit  idea  was 
maintained  throughout. 

The  history  of  co-operative  marketing,  its  past, 
present  and  future,  was  given  in  an  address  by  T. 
H.  B.  Chamblin,  organizei-  of  the  southern  Califf)r- 
nia  fruit  exchanges.  He  gave  many  details  concern- 
ing the  defects  of  the  old  system  and  the  develop- 
ments of  exchanges,  and  dwelt  at  large  upon  the 
great  importance  of  the  citrus  fruit  industry  in 
southern  California. 

.\fter  Mr.  Chamblm's  speech  the  features  of  tlie 
detail  work  and  routine  business  of  the  district  ex- 
changes were  given  by  S.  C.  Evans  Jr.,  acting  for 
W.  A.  Perry,  general  secretary  of  the  Riverside 
Fruit  Exchange. 

Responses  heartily  indorsing  the  exchange  system 
were  made  by  representatives  of  the  various  business 
interests  of  southern  California,  the  speakers  being 


Mr.  W.  H.  Bowman,  an  orchardist  at  Corralitos. 
Santa  Cruz  county,  gives  the  Watsonville  Ktisthr  an 
outline  of  his  experience  in  fruit  growing  and  drying 
in  a  region  near  the  coast,  which  will  i>e  interesting 
to  other  fruit  growers  in  similar  regions.  He  gives 
the  cost  of  an  evaporator  with  a  capacity  of  five 
tons  of  fruit  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  buildings, 
at  about  $8((00.  Five  such  dryers,  if  under  one 
building,  would  cost  $10.00(1,  run  by  one  engine. 
These  five  dryers  would  have  a  spreading  capacity 
12,000  .square  feet. 

Prunes  go  four  pounds  to  the  square 
twenty-foui-  tons  to  the  five  dryers,  and  in 
four  hours  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  tons, 
and    apricots   go  two  and  a  half  pounds 


foot,  oi- 
twenty- 
Peaches 
to  the 


square  foot;  silver  prunes  over  five  pounds. 

In  conjunction  with  such  a  plant  you  would  ro 
quire  10,00(»  eight-foot  trays,  which  would  cost 
about  $3000.  These  trays  are  for  use  in  drying 
prunes  and  apricots  when  the  weather  permits,  or 
they  could  be  used  to  receive  the  partially  dried 
fruit  from  the  evaporator  trays,  when  there  is  too 
much  fruit  for  the  evaporator.  Two  hours  in  the 
evaporator  will  dry  your  fruit  sutliciently,  so  that  if 
you  have  to  put  it  outside  you  can  save  it,  if  you  do 
not  have  any  sun.  You  will  need  one  five-ton  evaj)- 
orator  for  every  ten  acrres  of  fruit  in  full  bearing. 

The  cost  of  drying,  per  ton  of  dried  fruit,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Prunes,  unsacked  in  storehouse,  $8.7');  sacked, 
f.  o.  h.,  $12.  Apricots,  imsacked  in  storehouse, 
$27.50.  Peaches- -.Muirs,  $25;  Sal  ways,  $:-{0;  Craw- 
fords,  $H7.50.  These  estimates  do  not  include  the 
cost  of  gathering  or  hauling  to  the  dryer. 

The  number  of  pounds  of  green  fi'uit  to  make  one 
pound  of  dried  fruit  is  as  follows:  Peaches — Muirs, 
5;  Salways,  6;  Early  Crawford,  7'.  Prunes,  8A. 
Apricots,  average,  51.  .Mine  went  4.i,  last  year.  1 
had  5."J,80(»  pounds  of  Blenheim  apricots,  green, 
which  sacked  11,229  pounds  dried.  1  also  dried  some 
on  shares,  and  they  went  six  pounds  to  one,  but  this 
was  owing  to  a  bad  system  of  growing,  of  which  I 
will  speak  later. 

The  whole  cost  of  dried  apples,  boxed,  f.  o.  b..  is 
five  cents.  Now,  for  the  last  few  years  they  have 
been  from  six  to  eight  cents,  for  the  quality  known 
as  choice  (San  Jose  standard).  The  cost  of  five  cents 
includes  the  price  of  apples  at  $7.50  per  ton.  You 
can  draw  your  own  inferences  from  the  above  state 
ment. 

I  think  it  is  practicable  to  run  an  evaporator  at 
Watsonville,  if  you  can  produce  in  Hajaro  valley  a 
quality  of  fruit,  when  dried,  that  will  be  first-class 
in  size  ahd  appearance.  The  question  then  arises: 
Do  we  produce  such  fi-ui1,  outside  of  apples,  at  the 
present  time  ?  The  answer  is:  Wo  do  not.  Bui 
this  does  not  prove  that  we  cannot.  I  contend  that 
we  not  only  can  but  wo  have  done  it,  and  can  do  it 
again,  if  we  pursue  u  thorough  system  of  cultivation, 
pruning  and  thinning. 

No  one  can  expect  to  have  large  fruit  with  trees 
bearing  two  or  three  times  as  much  fruit  as  they 
should.  Nor  can  we  expect  the  fruit  to  have  a  good 
color  when  the  tops  of  the  trees  are  so  thick 
with  foliage  that  the  sun  cannot  penetrate  Thr 
brighter  a  peach  or  an  apricot  is  green  the  brightt>r 
it  will  be  when  dried. 

Such  fruits  as  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and  apples 
can  be  thinned  to  advantage  .so  as  to  produce  larf;e 
fruit;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  thin  either  prunes 
or  cherries.   The  only  way  to  handle  these  two  kinds 
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is  to  so  thin  out  the  limbs  of  your  trees  that  they 
will  produce  the  sized  fruits  that  will  pay  to  handle. 
If  your  prune  trees  produce  prunes  that  go  150  to 
the  pound  when  dried,  cut  out  one-half  of  the  bear- 
ing wood  and  you  will  get  prunes  that  will  go  60  or 
70"to  the  pound,  which  are  worth  three  times  as 
much  and  will  net  you  twice  as  much  per  tree. 

In  regard  to  cultivation.  If  one  desires  to  have 
his  orchard  so  clean  that  not  a  weed  can  be  seen  in 
it  at  any  time  during  the  year,  he  must  use  fer- 
tilizers, or  else  it  will  run  out.  The  leaves  from  the 
trees  mixing  with  the  soil  is  not  enough  to  keep  it 
up  to  the  original  pi-oductiveness,  with  the  heavy 
drain  that  is  put  upon  it  by  bearing  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  on  the  trees  on  its  surface.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  raising  the  same  kind  of  grain  crop  on 
the  land  year  after  year  in  succession,  without  using 
fertilizers,  will  wear  out  the  best  land  in  existence, 
•so  that  it  will  not  produce  half  a  crop.  Just  so  with 
fruit  trees.  You  either  have  to  use  fertiUzers  or 
allow  vegetation  to  grow  rank  and  then  turn  over 
with  the  plow.  Each  kind  of  fruit  ti-ee  takes  such 
properties  out  of  the  soil  that  it  needs  to  produce  its 
ifind  of  fruit,  and  hence  drains  the  soil  of  those  prop- 
erties. The  Almighty,  in  his  wisdom,  has  made  the 
grasses  and,  what  we  consider  great  pests,  the 
weeds,  which  force  us  to  cultivate  and  which,  when 
turned  under  by  the  plow,  enrich  the  soil  so  that  it 
can  produce  its  abundance. 

Each  kind  of  fruit  has  to  be  thinned  differently. 
The  peach  should  be  thinned  four  inches  apart  and 
before'  the  pit  begins  to  harden.  The  fruit  of  the 
apricot  tree  should  be  three  inches  apart.  Apples, 
two  in  a  bunch,  and  so  forth. 

One  year  my  whole  crop  of  French  prunes  aver- 
aged 60  to  70  to  the  pound.  There  is  another 
orchardist  here  who  had  the  same  results.  Hence  I 
say  that  Pajaro  valley  can,  with  proper  cultivation, 
pruning  and  thinning,  produce  a  choice  quality  of 
fruit  of  nearly  all  kinds,  that  will  pay  good  interest 
on  the  investment,  year  in  and  year  out. 


HORTICULTURE. 

The  Citron  of  Commerce. 

J.  H.  Cammack,  of  Whittier,  who  is  giving  com- 
mendable attention  to  information  on  possible  ex- 
tensions of  the  fruit  products  of  southern  California, 
has  a  letter  in  the  Fjos  Angeles  <'iilti><if<ir  on  this 
subject: 

It  is  said  of  the  citron  that  it  was  the  first  v)[  the 
citrus  family  introduced  into  Eui-ope.  Just  why,  we 
cannot  conceive,  unless  it  was  gi-own  as  a  hedge 
plant  as  formerly  in  the  province  of  Messina.  It  is 
now  principally  grown  in  southern  Italy,  Golonia  and 
the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Corsica.  The  French  island 
Corsica  produced  about  five  and  one-half  millions  of 
pounds  of  this  fruit  in  1885,  or,  as  we  say,  'J62  car- 
loads of  the  raw  fi-uit. 

It  is  chiefiy  prepared  for  market  at  l>eghorn. 
Sometimes  before  shipment,  but  usually  afterward, 
it  is  put  into  salt  pickle,  where  it  may  lie  three 
months  if  necessary.  When  removed  from  this  brine 
they  are  boiled  in  fresh  water  until  sufficiently  soft, 
usually  about  sixty  to  seventy-five  minutes.  They 
are  then  cut  in  halves,  the  inner  part  carefully  re- 
moved from  the  rind,  which  latter  is  placed  in  cold 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  said  to 
assume  a  green  color.  Next,  these  pieces  are  put 
into  big  earthen  jars  with  hot  syrup,  the  sugar  in 
the  syrup  being  gradually  increased.  After  that 
the  pieces  go  into  boilers  containing  heavy  syrup 
made  of  crystallized  sugar  and  a  little  water  and 
boiled  until  they  become  thoroughly  saturated  with 
sugar.  This  is  repeated  until  they  will  not  absorb 
any  more  sugar,  when  they  are  placed. on  a  wire  net- 
ting to  dry.  Eighty  pounds  of  sugar  are  used  in 
preparing  100  pounds  of  citron. 

Ten  years  ago  the  manufacturers  paid  five  to  six 
cents  per  pound  foi-  the  fruit  as  it  came  from  the 
brine.  In  18S5  the  TTuitcd  States  used  nearly  2,000,- 
000  pounds  of  prepared  citron,  valued  at  $261,566.61. 
Considering  the  quantity  used,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  citron  is  a  product  of  considerable  com- 
mercial im]3ortance. 

Doubtless  the  point  of  interest  to  the  reader  is 
whether  it  can  be  successfully  grown  and  prepared 
in  this  country.  I  believe  it  is  safe,  yes  to  both 
phases  of  the  question.  In  protected  localities, 
where  the  frost  is  not  severe,  the  tree  thrives  ad- 
mirably. I  grow  no  more  thrifty  nor  productive 
trees  than  my  citrons.  They  come  into  bearing 
quickly — the  next  year  after  planting — and  the  de- 
mands for  the  fruit  are  many  fold  greater  than  the 
supply.  First  quality  citron  l)rings  at  least  three 
cents  per  pound.  I  have  now  an  inquiry  from  San 
Francisco  for  from  five  to  fifty  tons  of  the  fruit. 
With  cheap  sugar  and  our  sheltered  localities 
planted  to  this  product,  California  ought  to  grow  all 
the  citron  consumed  in  the  United  States  at  least. 

There  has  been  confusion  and  considerable  disap- 
pointment about  getting  valuable  strains  of  this 
unique  citrus  fruit.  Varieties  can  now  be  secured 
that  are  quite  satisfactory.  I  recently  came  into 
possession  of  a  new  introduction  from  Corsica,  which 
will  be  tried.    As  an  experiment  1  have  grown  a 


number  of  seedling  varieties,  some  of  which  are  very 
promising. 

On  account  of  the  tender  nature  of  the  tree,  in- 
tending planters  should  insist  on  having  the  trees 
grown  on  sour  stock.  The  trees  may  be  planted 
sixteen  feet  apart,  or  170  to  the  acre.  They  must 
be  pruned  low,  have  plenty  of  water,  and  stand  on 
rich  soil.  Remember,  it  is  rind  the  grower  wants. 
Considering  the  quantities  used  and  the  rather 
limited  areas  where  the  tree  succeeds,  it  would  seem 
that  overproduction  is  very  remote. 


Large  Orchard  Planting  at  the  South. 


The  most  extensive  tree  planting  operations  that 
have  been  undertaken  in  Pomona  in  years,  says  the 
Progress  of  last  week,  are  now  being  prosecuted  by 
Henry  M.  Loud  of  Oscoda,  Mich.,  who  owns  several 
hundred  acres  of  fine  land  in  that  valley.  Mr.  Loud 
has  a  large  force  of  men  and  teams  at  work  and  has 
already  i^lanted  within  the  past  few  weeks  fifty 
acres  to  deciduous  fruits,  and  before  he  has  finished 
will  have  between  200  and  300  acres  east  of  Pomona, 
south  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  track,  set  to 
prunes,  apricots,  peaches  and  a  few  olives.  He  is 
also  going  right  ahead  as  fast  as  the  land  can  be  pre- 
pared to  plant  150  acres  more  northeast  of  Pomona, 
near  Claremont,  to  citrus  fruits.  Mr.  Tjoud  is  satis- 
fied that  fruit  orchards — either  citrus  or  deciduous — 
in  this  valley  are  good  investments.  He  has  the 
means  to  improve  the  land  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner and  take  excellent  care  of  it.  His  orchards  in  a 
few  years  will  be  a  leading  attraction  of  this  valley. 
He  says  that,  if  he  can  get  the  land  ready,  he  will 
set  the  whole  .500  acres  that  he  owns  in  this  valley 
to  fruit  orchards  this  spring,  but  he  may  not  be  able 
to  do  so  much. 

Mr.  Ijoud  will  attempt  an  experiment  in  citrus 
fruit  culture  that  will  be  watched  with  interest  by 
fruit  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  has  con- 
tracted for  HOOO  grape-fruit  nursery  trees  for  plant- 
ing this  spring.  This  fruit  has  become  a  staple 
article  in  the  Eastern  market,  bringing  a  higher 
price  than  any  other  citrus  fruit,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  every  ^rape-fruit  tree  in  Florida 
has  been  killed  outright  by  the  cold  weather  of  the 
past  season.  Mr.  Tioud  thinks  that  .southern  Cali- 
fornia should  supply  the  Eastern  market  with  this 
fruit,  and  sees  an  opportunity  that  he  has  been  quick 
to  grasp.  There  is  little  grape-fruit  nursery  stock 
in  the  country,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Loud  & 
C4erling  could  get  the  trees  to  fill  Mr.  Loud"s  big 
order.  In  Riverside  grape-fruit  nursery  stock  is 
selling  at  a  dollar  a  tree,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  sup- 
ply will  limit  the  planting  of  this  fruit  for  several 
years. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Treatment  of  Setting  Hens. 

This  is  a  subject  of  perennial  interest,  and  one 
upon  which  poultry  keepers,  especially  amateur  or 
farmyard  operators,  always  like  to  confer.  No 
operation  requires  more  intelligent  and  patient  de- 
votion, and  in  none  is  there  such  sharp  punishment 
for  carelessness  or  neglect.  Knowing  how  does  not 
alone  succeed;  it  is  tfoiiuj  which  ensures  results.  We 
find  in  the  Los  Angeles  Cultivator  some  very  perti- 
nent suggestions  by  Mrs.  Flora  McFadden  of  Orange, 
which  wTll  be  serviceable  to  many  readers  about 
these  days: 

The  eggs  from  a  choice  breeding  pen  need  careful 
handling,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  kept  long.  Mine 
I  put  into  a  regular  egg  case,  placing  eggs  in  the 
fillers  large  end  up,  adding  the  day's  gathering  every 
evening.  These  cases  are  what  the  grocers  pack 
eggs  in  for  ship]jing.  The  cover  is  made  to  fasten 
and  unfasten  easily  by  inserting  hooks  and  screw  eyes 
at  each  end  of  cover  and  box.  Change  the  position 
of  eggs  daily  by  turning  case  down  on  its  side  one 
day,  standing  it  upright  the  next,  turning  on  oppo- 
site side  third  day,  standing  it  up  the  fourth  and  so 
on.  Have  kept  eggs  in  this  way  in  a  cool  place  for 
five  weeks,  then  had  them  hatch  reasonably  well,  say 
nine  or  ten  out  of  thirteen;  of  course,  no  one  would 
expect  eggs  of  this  age  to  turn  out  quite  as  many 
chicks  to  the  setting  as  though  they  were  perfectly 
fresh. 

Have  tried  various  kinds  of  nests  for  setting  hens, 
making  them  on  dry  barley  hay  in  the  hay  mow,  or  on 
the  dry  ground,  then  again  taking  pains  to  build 
them  of  moist  earth  or  of  damp  sand  or  of  newly  cut 
alfalfa,  following  the  advice  of  the  moisture  fiends  in 
the  last  instance.  I  think  the  eggs  hatch  exactly  as 
well  when  set  in  a  dry  place  as  when  so  much  regard 
is  paid  to  moisture.  Am  satisfied  there  is  more  in 
the  condition  and  temperament  of  the  hen  them  there 
is  in  the  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  nest.  Will 
explain  why,  further  on.  Of  course,  one  needs  to  be 
careful  to  shape  the  nest  in  the  right  way,  sides 
slightly  rounded  and  no  more  eggs  than  the  hen  can 
comfortably  cover,  ft  is  a  great  mistak(>  to  .set  too 
many  eggs.    Sujjposing  one  or  two  eggs  could  not  be 


well  covered,  time  was  when  I  thought,  "well,  what 
if  she  doesn't  hatch  those  two?  Let  them  alone, 
maybe  they'll  come  out  all  right."  I  never  thought 
— if  I  knew — about  the  hen  stirring  ud  her  eggs  and 
changing  them  around  two  or  three  times  every 
twenty-four  hours  so  that  a  different  couple  got  a 
half -chill  every  time  she  settled  down  afresh.  Maybe 
it  took  me  quite  awhile  to  figure  out  why  those  big 
settings  did  not  turn  out  more  than  six  to  a  setting; 
the  why  and  wherefore  finally  glimmered  through 
the  denseness  of  my  cranium,  however,  and  after 
that  I  was  content  to  "make  haste  slowly,"  giving 
Biddy  from  twelve  to  fourteen  eggs,  according  to 
her  size,  and  getting  more  chicks  than  when  I  insisted 
upon  her  taking  from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 

When  I  first  began  raising  chickens,  and  it  was 
my  custom  to  buy  setting  hens  here  and  there  wher- 
ever I  could,  1  occasionally  got  hold  of  one  that  had  not 
enough  heat  in  her  body  to  hatch  the  chicks  properly. 
They  would  come  out  from  one  to  three  days  late, 
and  be  not  nearly  as  strong  as  others  set  at  the 
same  time  from  the  same  stock  but  incubated  by  a 
well  conditioned,  warm-blooded  hen. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  tired  hearing  it,  but  let 
me  echo  the  refrain  once  more,  "The  setting  hen 
wuwf  be  kept  free  from  lice."  It  is  best  to  powder 
her  whether  any  lice  can  be  found  or  not. 

The  following  is  a  cheap  and  good  powder  to  use, 
quite  effective  if  used  generously:  One  cup  of 
Buhach  or  Persian  insect  powder,  one  cup  of  carbo- 
lated  powder  (crystals),  two  cups  flour  of  sulphur, 
two  cups  of  road  dust  thoroughly  sifted  and  very 
fine.  Keep  in  tightly  covered  tin  can  and  it  will 
never  lose  its  strength.  A  good  thing  to  apply  the 
powder  with  is  a  "pepper  box"  made  of  a  large 
baking  powder  can,  the  cover  perforated  with  a 
small  wire  nail,  tapping  with  a  hammer.  Mix 
powder  ingredients  well;  fill  this  can  half  full  and 
dust  well  through  the  feathers  to  the  skin.  Powder 
it  at  least  twice,  once  soon  after  she  goes  to  setting 
and  again  about  four  days  before  she  hatches. 

During  the  hatching  process  I  give  the  hen  corn  and 
water  as  she  sets  on  the  nest,  disturbing  the  nest  it- 
self only  enough  to  make  sure  that  empty  shells  have 
not  surrounded  the  piped  eggs  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  keep  pippers  from  hatching.  If  the  hen  is  quiet  I 
prefer  to  leave  her  on  the  nest  for  a  few  hours  after 
all  the  chicks  are  out,  not  feeding  them  until  the  old- 
est are  about  thirty-six  hours  old.  It  is  getting  to 
be  generally  understood  that  the  chick  is  fed  with 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  just  before  leaving  the  shell,  thus 
they  come  into  the  world  full  of  nourishment  and  need 
no  feeding  until  they  have  digested  and  assimi- 
lated this  first  natural  food.  To  urge  food  upon 
them  before  this  is  a  positive  injury. 

It  is  well  to  put  a  thin  layer  of  coarse,  sharp  sand 
in  their  coop  the  first  thing.  The  little  fellows  pick 
at  it  readily  and  it  furnishes  their  small  gizzards  the 
necessary  grinding  material — "sharpens  their 
teeth,"  so  to  speak.  Lacking  the  sand,  I  chop  up  a 
hard  boiled  egg,  shell  and  all,  mixing  with  bread 
crumbs  moistened  with  sweet  milk.  In  this  case 
the  bits  of  shell  are  the  grit. 


Care  of  Young  Ducks. 


To  THE  EiuTuK  :-  -Will  you  kindly  give  me  some  information 
regarding  the  care  of  young  ducks — how  they  should  be  fed, 
if  they  may  be  kept  in  the  same  brooder  with  .young  chickens, 
also  if  the  disease  among  chickens  known  as  "swelled  head  " 
is  contagious      Mrs.  T.  M.,  Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 

.\NSWER  BY  MR.  WHITMAN. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  days  feed  hard-boiled 
egg  chopped  fine,  mixed  with  a  little  milk  and  bread- 
crumbs; vary  this  with  oatmeal.  Have  water  al- 
ways before  them,  but  fixed  so  they  cannot  get  into 
it,  if  you  are  raising  the  ducks  to  eat.  Decrease  the 
egg  gradually  and  give  cooked  cracked  wheat,  va- 
ried with  a  mush  composed  of  bran,  middlings,  corn- 
meal  and  cracked  wheat  mixed  with  warm  water  and 
a  little  salt.  After  they  get  to  be  two  or  three 
months  old  you  can  give  them  this  mush  every  even- 
ing or  morning  and  can  put  into  it  boiled  potatoes  or 
carrots  or  beets.  Give  them  a  little  chopped  meat 
after  the  first  week,  and  after  the  first  month  whole 
wheat  can  be  given  once  a  day.  To  thrive  well  they 
must  have  green  food  fi-rri/  (hn/. 

Chicks  and  ducks  should  not  be  kept  in  the  same 
brooder. 

The  disease  known  as  "  swelled  head,  "  or  "  roup," 
is  certainly  contagious,  and  all  fowls  or  chicks  af- 
fected with  it  should  be  placed  in  separate  houses. 

Alameda.  H.  F.  Whitman. 


TiiK  following  extraordinary  item  is  copied  from  the  Com- 
mercial Ncwk:  The  Greek  Chamber  at  Athens  recently  de- 
cided by  seventy-four  votes  to  sixty-nine  on  the  detention 
and  destruction  of  the  currant  crop.  The  vote  was  entirely 
iininHucMcod  by  party  considerations;  oven  ministers  were 
not  all  on  the  same  side.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  were 
chiolly  dci)uties  from  Corinth,  Argolis  and  Messina,  whereas 
the  representatives  of  the  Western  Peloponnesus  and  part  of 
the  Ionian  islands  supported  it.  Such  a  measure  for  improving 
the  currant  market  seems,  of  course,  most  extraordinary  to 
commercial  ideas,  but  it  is  claimed  by  many  that  its  enforce- 
ment for  one  or  two  years  will  save  the  currant  trade  from 
otherwise  inevitable  ruin.  In  any  case,  the  size  of  the 
minority  against  it  is  certain  to  cause  serious  trouble.  Many 
of  the  doput  it>s  disappeared  before  the  vote  was  taken  in  order 
to  avoid  committing  themselves. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

I'm  Growing  Old. 


My  davs  pass  pleasantly  away ; 

My  nights  are  blessed  with  sweetest  sleep; 
I  feel  no  symptoms  of  decay ; 

I  have  no  cause  to  mourn  or  weep; 
My  foes  are  imiwtent  and  shy, 

My  friends  are  neither  false  nor  cold, 
And'yet,  of  late,  I  often  sigh— 
I'm  growing  old  '. 

My  growing  talk  of  olden  tiroes, 
My  growing  thirst  for  early  news, 

My  growing  apathy  to  rhymes, 
My  growing  love  of  easy  shoes, 

My  growing  hate  of  crowds  and  noise. 
My  growing  fear  of  taking  cold. 

All  whisper  in  the  plainest  voice  - 
I'm  growing  old  '. 

I'm  growing  fonder  of  my  stafl  ; 

I'm  growing  dimmer  in  the  eyes; 
I'm  growing  fainter  in  my  laugh; 

I'm  growing  deeper  in  my  sighs ; 
I'm  growing  careless  in  my  dress; 

I'm  growing  frugal  of  my  gold ; 
I'm  growing  wise;  I'm  growing — yes — 
I'm  growing  old  I 

I  see  it  in  my  changing  taste; 

I  see  it  in  my  changing  hair; 
I  see  it  in  my  "growing  waist ; 

1  see  it  in  my  growing  heir; 
A  thousand  signs  proclaim  the  truth, 

As  plain  as  truth  was  ever  told. 
That,  even  in  my  vaunted  youth, 
I'm  growing  old  ! 

Ah,  me  1  my  very  laurels  breathe 

The  talc  i'n  my' reluctant  ears. 
And  every  boon  the  hours  bequeath 

But  makes  me  debtor  to  the  years  I 
E'en  flattery's  honeyed  words  declare 

The  secret  she  would  fain  withhold. 
And  tells  mo  in  "How  young  you  are 
I'm  growing  old  ! 

Thanks  for  the  years  I  whose  rapid  flight 

My  somber  muse  too  sadlj'  sings; 
Thanks  for  the  gleams  of  golden  light 

That  tint  the  darkness  of  their  wings; 
The  light  that  beams  from  out  the  sky, 

Those  heavenly  mansions  to  unfold 
Where  all  are  blest  and  none  may  sigh, 
"I'm  growing  old  I  " 

—John  G.  Saxe. 


Doctor  John. 


Ol  all  the  queer  creatures  you  ever 
came  across,  Dr.  John  was  the  queer- 
est. He  looked  queer.  His  figure  was 
too  broad  for  its  height,  and  his  mild, 
kindly  brown  eyes  seem  to  be  forever 
apologizing  for  the  fierce  little  red 
mustache  that  tried  in  vain  to  hide  the 
firm,  pleasant  mouth  beneath  it.  He 
was  not  very  young,  fast  nearing  the 
forties,  and  the  soft  brown  hair  on  his 
forehead  was  getting  quite  thin.  In  a 
few  years  more  he  must,  of  a  necessity, 
bear  the  sometimes  humiliating  stigma 
"a  bald-headed  man."  He  was  absent- 
minded  to  an  alarming  degree  and  a  bit 
short-sighted.  He  had  no  home,  but 
lived  around  in  boarding-houses,  carry- 
ing always  about  with  him  a  small 
menagerie  (picked  up  in  India  years 
ago),  a  stuffed  tiger,  with  fierce,  hor- 
rible eyes,  a  parrot  that  refused  posi- 
tively to  utter  a  syllable,  but  strutted 
about  in  a  big  gilt  cage  with  becoming 
dignity,  and  a  pale,  grinning  skeleton 
and  brown,  weazen-faced  mummy,  be- 
sides a  lot  of  curios  and  antiques,  for 
which  this  quiet,  unobtrusive  little  old 
bachelor  had  a  passion.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  his  one  object  in  life  was  to  col- 
lect all  the  queer  things  imaginable  and 
carry  them  about  from  city  to  city  in 
t  wo  mammoth  trunks  that  called  forth 
"curses  not  loud  but  deep"  from  long- 
suffering  e.xpressmen. 

After  drifting  over  half  the  world,  he 
one  day  landed  way  down  in  quaint  old 
New  Orleans,  and  went  looking  about 
in  all  sorts  of  locations  for  "  Rooms  to 
Let"  or  "Boarding." 

He  found  himself  rin<;ing  the  bell  at 
a  tall  tenement  house,  away  up  above 
Canal  street. 

Somehow,  he  felt  drawn  to  ''  inquire 
within  '  because  of  a  certain  homeli- 
ness (the  word  is  coined,  but  just  ex- 
pressed it)  that  seemed  to  pervade  the 
long,  low  doorstep,  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  violet  perfume  that  came  from  a 
little  white  willow  swinging  basket 
that  hung  just  over  the  door.  At  any 
rate,  Dr.  John  rang  and  was  admitted. 

The  landlady  (Dr.  John  saw  at  once 
that  she  was  a  lady — one  of  those  deli- 
cate, refined  women  that  abound  in  our 
large  cities— women  that  have  lost  the 
golden  apple  of  success  and  therefore 
must  slay  all  the  feelings  of  purple 
pride,  theirs  by  right  of  l»irth  and  edu- 


cation, and  smilingly  pander  to  the 
whims  of  a  prosperous  or  bohemian 
set  of  peojjle  who  board  all  the  year 
round,  and  are  pleasant  or  unpleasant, 
happy  or  unhappy,  just  or  generous, 
as  the  case  may  be)  arranged  with  him 
for  her  small  front  room  without 
trouble.  He  thought  her  rooms  ex- 
ceedingly reasonable,  but  he  did  not 
say  so.  He  only  asked,  in  his  mild, 
soft  voice,  if  Mrs.  Carlisle  (for  such  was 
his  landlady's  name)  would  object  to 
the  stuffed  tiger's  resting  quietly  in  an 
alcove  just  under  the  stairway. 

Mrs.  Carlisle  was  rather  dubious. 

A  flighty  j'oung  widow  roomed  on  the 
first  floor — a  little  affected,  nervous 
creature,  who  declared  she  was  afraid 
of  the  very  shadow  that  sometimes 
danced  or  collided  in  a  most  gruesome 
fashion  on  the  chamber  wall,  and  then 
a  family  of  mischievous,  bright-eyed 
little  boys,  whose  supreme  delight 
would  have  been  to  pull  the  skin  away 
from  Mr.  Tiger's  lips  or  pluck  out  his 
baleful  eyes,  had  apartments  in  a  near 
vicinity. 

But  the  little  doctor  had  such  a  gen- 
tlemanly bearing,  and  without  the  ask- 
ing laid  out  a  month's  board  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  little  lady  agreed,  and 
much  sorrow  came  of  it.  The  fluffy- 
haired  widow  alarmed  the  house  at 
night  with  blood-curdling  shrieks  of 
"A  wild  beast  from  Sells'  circus  has 
gotten  into  the  hall  !  Oh,  save  me  I 
save  me  !  '  Dr.  John  did  the  heroic 
act,  and  explanations  followed,  but  the 
little  widow  refused  to  be  comforted, 
and  gave  notice  that  she  would  leave 
at  once.  And  all  the  little  bright-eyed 
boy  babies  belonging  to  the  interesting 
family  (who  had  filed  out  of  bed,  in 
their  long  white  nightgowns,  at  the 
first  piercing  note  of  alarm)  cried  out, 
"Goody!  I'm  so  glad  she's  a-doin' 
away.  She  won't  'et  us  lie  her  canary 
bird's  feet  to  der  cage.  She  won't  "et 
us  shoot  off  our  little  pistols  in  der  hall. 
So  glad  she's  a-doin'  away  I  Such  a 
ninny — 'fi-aid  of  a  ole  stuffed  fing  tiiat 
can't  even  run,"  all  of  which  greatly 
complicated  matters. 

But  Mrs.  Carlisle,  with  all  her  wealth 
of  gentle  tact,  and  the  three  girls, 
Marian,  Minnie  and  Virginia,  managed 
to  arrange  things  amicably  after  a 
while. 

Dr.  John  (who  had  been  secretly  very 
much  frightened  by  all  the  clamor  his 
perfectly  harmless  friend  from  the  jun- 
gles had  aroused  in  this  rather  fashion- 
able city  boarding-house)  was  happy. 
The  little  baby  boys  were  sorrowful. 
The  timid  young  widow  remained — re- 
mained to  cast  languishing  glances  at 
Dr.  John  when  his  vis-a-vis  at  the 
breakfast  table,  but  which  were  en- 
tirely lost  on  that  odd  specimen  of 
bachelorism,  who,  on  account  of  his 
short-sightedness  and  utter  lack  of  self- 
appreciation,  never  even  dreamed  of  it. 
Indeed,  women  didn't  bother  the  gentle 
physician  much,  though  he  had  found 
himself  thinking  once  or  twice  that 
Mrs.  Carlisle's  three  daughters  were  a 
rather  pleasant  addition  to  the  dinner 
at  five. 

Marian,  the  eldest,  a  tall,  stylish 
girl  who  seemed  to  dwell  always  apart 
— a  dreamer  and  artist — who  never 
had  company  in  the  parlor,  but  who 
was  well  up  in  all  the  leading  topics  of 
the  day,  and  courted  learning's  danger- 
ous, if  fascinating,  powers. 

Minnie  was  just  as  different  as  could 
be.  She  was  pretty  and  blonde  and 
plump — no  angles  anywhere.  A  laugh- 
ing, dazzling  creature  that  pined  in 
her  secret  soul  for  the  wonderful  de- 
lights that  attended  the  rich  and 
fashionable. 

She  yearned  to  be  in  ".society." 
She'd  had  a  peep  into  this  fairyland 
and  longed  for  a  good,  square,  full-face 
glance,  but,  dear,  dear!  She  was  poor. 
How  tiresome  it  all  was!  True,  a  few 
swell — "real  society  boys"  called  on 
her  sometimes  in  the  pleasant  winter 
evenings,  and  one  of  them  had  even 
been  bold  enough  to  invite  her  to  a  lit- 
tle reception  given  by  his  recherche 
club.  She  had  gone,  and  enjoyed  it, 
too,  in  spite  of  rather  chilling  glances 
and  unsympathetic  .smiles  from  the 
queens  of  the  kingdom;  and  one  or  two 
whispers  had  reached  her  as  to  whom 
she  could  be  ?  "  Her  mother  keeps  a 
boarding-house,  I  believe,"  and  other 


little  stings  that  might  have  sown  evil 
seed  had  Minnie  been  less  sunny- 
hearted.  But  she  only  laughed  and 
danced  and  enjoyed  through  it  all,  and 
some  of  the  mose  fashionable  girls  were 
really  kind  and  sweet,  and  made  her 
feel  like  one  of  them.  But  these  pleas- 
ures were  rare. 

Still  Minnie's  dearest  dream  was  to 
become  a  leader  in  fashionable  life,  and 
she  was  always  using  every  means  in 
her  little  power  to  aid  in  this  much-de- 
sired end. 

Virginia  was  entirely  different.  She 
had  a  little  thin,  dark  face,  and  a 
wide  lovely  mouth. 

She  made  fun  of  Marian  and  Minnie 
and  their  pet  hobbies.  She  laughed 
shamelessly  at  poor  unsuspecting  Dr. 
John,  his  private  museum,  the  cut  of 
his  coat,  and  his  fierce  little  red  mous- 
tache. She  made  fun  of  their  keeping 
boarders,  and  even  of  the  old  genealog- 
ical tree  (though  in  her  secret  heart 
she  worshipped  at  its  bulky  shrine,  and 
was  evei'y  whit  an  aristocrat)  that  her 
mother  so  fondly  treasured.  She 
laughed  at  the  old-fashioned  furniture, 
and  made  faces  in  the  rather  murky 
French  glass  mirrors  in  their  ponderous 
gilt  frames,  but  rubbed  the  former  till 
it  looked  new  and  shiny,  and  polished 
the  latter  until  they  grew  actually 
ashamed  of  their  dingy  backgrounds, 
and  reflected  only  the  bright  and  flam- 
ing things.  Yes,  Virginia  was  an  en- 
ergetic little  soul,  and  declared  often 
that  if  things  ever  came  to  the  worst, 
which  they  hardly  ever  do,  that  she 
would  hire  out  as  an  artistic  decorator 
of  interiors,  as  her  most  fervent  de- 
light was  in  making  the  house  attract- 
ive, moving  the  furniture,  and  rear- 
ranging the  ornaments,  draping  cur- 
tains, or  hanging  pictures. 

vVgain  a  fit  of  laziness  would  come  over 
her,  and  she  would  lie  on  the  sofa  all 
day  long;  read  the  horrible  Heavenly 
Twins,"  "Trilby,"  or  even  one  of 
Ouida's  forbidden-fruit  novels,  of  which, 
as  a  modest  and  self-respecting  \'Oung 
woman,  she  should  have  known  abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Virginia  was  delightfully  human,  and 
what  is  better  still,  she  was  sympa- 
thetic. 

The  flighty  widow,  who  never  affili- 
ated with  Marian  or  Minnie,  had  taken 
Virginia  into  her  confidence  long  ago — 
had  told  her  how  lonely  her  life  was,  or 
would  be  if  it  were  not  for  a  certain 
consul  to  Italy,  whom  she  often  met  in 
society  (the  widow  had  managed  an  en- 
tree to  the  sacred  inner  circle).  Of 
course  she  would  not  speak  of  this  to 
any  one  else — a  widow  had  to  be  so 
careful,  she  was  so  closely  watched; 
every  little  innocent  word  or  look 
criticised — but  it  was  so  easy  to  talk  to 
Virginia.  She  understood  things  so 
well.  And  those  terrible  boy  babies 
were  always  willing  to  allow  the  pattr 
and  maler  an  evening  at  the  opera  if 
Virginia  would  come  and  sit  with  them 
and  tell  fairy  tales — she  knew  such 
jolly  good  ones— until  sweet  sleep 
would  kiss  their  eyelids  down. 

And  Virginia  had  her  dream  of  a 
fairy  prince  that  would  surely  come  for 
her  some  daj'.  He  would  be  tall,  fair- 
haired,  and  with  eyes  as  blue  as  the 
waters  of  lake  Pontchartrain. 

And  he  would  be  a  goodly  knight, 
and  she  would  love  him  well. 

AT  A  BALL. 

Mardi  Gras  ! 

The  little  widow  handed  over  her  in- 
vitations to  the  ball  for  inspection. 
How  pretty  they  were.  Minnie  sighed 
dolefully.  Marian,  who  had  a  soul 
above  such  things,  was  supremely'  in- 
different, but  Virginia  said,  in  a  burst 
of  confidence  and  with  a  little  patient 
smile  of  resignation :  "I  never  attended 
a  Mardi  Gras  ball  in  my  life.  I'd  like 
to  go." 

Dr.  John  looked  up  from  his  paper — 
looked  again — cleared  his  throat,  and 
then  realized  with  a  sort  of  shock  that 
Virginia  was  not  quite  happy — little 
Virginia,  whose  very  presence  brought 
sunshine  and  laughter  and  joyous  con- 
tent. 

It  must  not  be.  If  Virginia  wanted 
to  attend  the  Mardi  Gras  balls,  why  it 
must  be  so  arranged.  He  coughed 
again,  folded  his  paper  in  a  precise  and 
irreproachable  little  fold,  and  then 
said : 


"  If  you  young  ladies  would  like  to 
go  to  the  balls,  I  will  take  you  with 
pleasure." 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense 
silence.  Virginia  could  hardly  sup- 
press a  desire  to  giggle.  Ye  gods  !  go 
to  the  Mardi  Gras  balls  with  Dr.  John. 
Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  such  a  good 
joke?  Would  he  wear  a  little  blue  sack 
coat,  not  thinking  of  full-dress  rules 
and  regulations,  and  forget  that  a  car- 
riage was  one  of  the  requisites  ? 

But  Minnie  was  beginning  to  blush 
and  dimple  all  over.  She  realized  that 
Dr.  John  was  in  earnest. 

"  Oh,  how  delightful !"  she  broke  out 
impulsively.  "  Dear  Dr.  John,  how 
kind  of  you.    Will  you  really  take  us  ?" 

A  kind,  warm  smile  lingered  about 
the  doctor's  pleasant  mouth,  just 
under  the  fierce  little  red  mustache. 

"  I  will  be  glad  to  be  of  any  service 
to  you  at  any  time,  and  certainly  will 
arrange  this  little  thing  about  the 
balls.  Miss  Virginia,"  he  added,  after 
a  moment  and  a  little  awkwardly,  "you 
will  go  too  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  will.  A  real  live  ball ! 
Me,  Virginia  Carlisle,  a  scion  of  a  noble 
but  sadly  decayed  race,  to  glory  in  the 
purple  and  fine  linen  of  swelldom.  I 
am  amazed.  I  hardly  grasp  the  ipean- 
ing  of  it  all.  My  spirit  soars — to  laces 
and  ribbons,  white  gloves  and  high- 
heeled  slippers,  violets  for  my  corsage 
and  in  my  rippling  hair.  On  !  on  !  to 
conquests  and  the  Mardi  Gras  balls — 
thanks  to  Dr.  John." 

Here  she  makes  a  deep  and  sweeping 
courtesy.  The  boy  babies  laugh  and 
clap  their  fat  little  hands,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  Dr.  John,  absent- 
mindedly  as  usual,  picks  up  his  hat  and 
goes  out. 

»»»*#» 

Such  elegant  costumes  !  Such  beau- 
tiful women  !  The  ballroom  is  indeed  a 
scene  long  to  be  remembered.  A  scene 
one  never  forgets.  How  inspiring  is 
the  music  I  "The  breath  of  flowers 
floats  upward,  faint  and  sweet. 

Minnie  and  Virginia  stand  by  a  bit 
awed.  It  is  in  very  truth  the  grandest 
thing  they  have  ever  before  witnessed. 
Nobody  comes  to  them  to  dance  just  at 
first.  A  queer  sort  of  feeling  comes 
into  both  their  pretty  round  throats. 
Two  or  three  of  these  "real  society 
boys "  have  bowed  to  Minnie  as  they 
pass,  dancing  with  other  girls,  but 
have  not  come  nearer.  A  lonesome- 
ness,  a  horrid,  shamed  sort  of  red 
creeps  into  her  satin  like  cheek,  while 
an  indignant  flash  emits  from  Virginia's 
stars  of  eyes. 

Just  then  a  mild  voice  is  saying  right 
into  her  ear:  "  Ah,  here  we  are.  Miss 
Carlisle,  Miss  Virginia,  let  me  intro- 
duce my  friend  Mr.  Langdon,"  and  Dr. 
John  brings  forward  an  elegant-looking 
gentleman,  who  immediately  asks 
Minnie  for  the  dance  that  is  just  be- 
ginning. Dr.  John  turns  a  bit  red, 
and  says,  simply:  "  Miss  Virginia, 
will  you  dance  with  me  ?" 

Virginia  forgets  to  think  it  queer 
that  Dr.  John  can  dance;  that  it  is  un- 
usal  to  see  him  in  full  dress  evening  suit; 
that  his  mustache  is  red  and  his  hair 
thin  on  the  temples.  She  only  feels  a 
sort  of  fierce  joy  that  she  is  no  longer  a 
poor,  neglected  young  girl,  with  fast- 
beating  heart  and  tears  of  mortifica- 
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tion  near,  very  near,  the  pretty  bright 
eyes.  How  well  he  dances,  this  quiet, 
unassuming,  short-sighted  Dr.  John. 
Who  would  have  believed  it  ! 

Never  until  to-night  did  Virginia 
realize  that  the  little  doctor  was,  after 
all  her  jokes,  a  New  Yorker,  and  a 
gentleman  born  and  bred.  How  many 
people  know  him.  She  is  never  with- 
out a  partner  again.  She  is  beginning 
to  like  it,  too.  These  men  of  fashion 
know  well  how  to  turn  a  sentence 
gracefully.  How  Minnie  is  enjoying 
herself !  Dancing,  always  dancing  ! 
Those  "  real  society  boys"  are  claim- 
ing a  large  share  of  her  attention. 
Perhaps  they  meant  to  come  to  her  all 
along.  Perhaps  her  dancing  with 
Percy  Langdon,  the  most  conservative 
man  in  town,  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  At  any  rate,  Minnie  is  happy.  She 
is  "in  society  "  for  once.  She  is  at  the 
Krewe  ball.  It  is  all  very  delightful, 
even  the  ride  home  in  the  satin- 
cushioned  carriage.  Virginia  looks  often 
at  Dr.  John.  How  could  she  have 
laughed  at  the  stoop  in  his  shoulder  or 
the  shape  of  his  hat? 

He  had  never  thought  of  these  little 
things — they  seemed  of  so  little  im- 
portance to  him.  He  could  dress  as 
fashionably,  and  was  quite  as  correct 
form  as  any  other  man  in  the  ultra- 
elegant  city.  Look  at  him  to  night. 
How  good  he  had  been  to  her  and  Min- 
nie. They  were  only  two  eager,  inno- 
cent young  girls,  without  money,  posi- 
tion, or  anything  but  their  good  blood 
and  blithesome  youth.  Yet  he  had 
treated  them  with  all  the  consideration 
and  polite  attention  of  a  courtier — dear 
Dr.  John  ! 

A  little  new  something  moved  in  Vir- 
ginia's tender  bosom.  Could  it  be  a 
heralder  of  the  fairy  prince  ? 

And  Dr.  John  stood  for  a  long  time 
at  his  window  that  evening,  thinking. 
At  last  he  closed  the  bhnds  and  said 
out  quite  loud,  and  with  a  long,  deep 
sigh: 

"  Yes,  I'll  go  back  to  New  York.  I 
never  thought  it  would  come  to  me.  I 
am  almost  forty  years  old;  such  things 
are  for  the  young.  She  would  laugh  at 
me  in  her  innocent  girlishness.  She 
would  not  understand  my  little  Virginia. 
Some  young,  talented  fellow  will  win  her. 
I  am  only  Dr.  John,  a  plain,  stupid,  un- 
attractive man,  fast  nearing  middle 
age,  who  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  have  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
brightest,  sweetest  bit  of  womanhood 
God  ever  sent  to  gladden  earth." 

And  in  a  few  days  Dr.  John  goes  from 
among  them;  goes  on  his  weary  way, 
even  as  he  came — alone  ! 

AS  IT  ENDS. 

Times  became  hard,  harder,  hardest. 
The  widow  wedded  the  consul  to  Italy, 
and  went  far  across  the  sea.  The  family 
with  the  boy  babies  moved  to  the 
country.  Other  boarders  fell  off.  The 
pleasant  tenement  house  up  town  had 
to  be  given  up.  They  moved  way  down 
in  a  dingy  quarter  of  the  town.  The 
boarders  were  not  as  nice,  the  house 
was  not  as  nice — and  now  there  was 
so  much  more  work  to  do.  They  only 
kept  one  girl  to  help.  Marian,  the 
artist  and  dreamer,  had  accepted  a 
little  country  .school  way  back  in  the 
piney  woods.  Minnie — pretty  Minnie, 
who  so  loved  the  creamy  froth  and 
dainty  things  of  life — was  actually  tak- 
ing in  sewing,  stitching  away  on  coarse 
garments  and  spoiling  her  corn-flower 
blue  eyes;  while  Virgina — well,  they 
only  kept  one  girl  as  help — Virginia 
was  that  girl.  Doing  any  and  every- 
thing, helping  in  the  kitchen,  house,  and 
dining-room.  The  mother  wore  a  sad, 
harassed  look.  The  bills  kept  coming 
in.    Ah  !  times  were  cruelly  hard. 

There  was  no  gentle  Dr.  John  to  pay 
a  month's  board  in  advance,  which  had 
made  things  so  much  easier;  there  was 
nobody  to  help  in  any  way.  One  even- 
ing in  February — just  a  year  from  the 
night  of  the  Mardi  Gras  ball — with  a 
feeling  of  desperation  in  her  troubled 
heart,  Virginia  drew  from  a  long  con- 
cealed hiding  place  (she  had  little  use 
for  such  things  now,  poor  child)  a 
crimson  silk  waist  and  neat  black  skirt. 
Donning  them  both  she  reached  for  a 
somewhat  shabby  black  sailor  hat  and 
started  for  Canal  street,  "  just  to  be  a 
lady  for  once  more  in  my  life,"  she 


whispered,  with  a  rebellious  rush  of 
tears  to  the  brave  bright  eyes. 

"Oh,  if  Dr.  John  were  only  here  !  I 
laughed  at  him  and  was  mean;  that  is 
the  way  I  was  to  be  punished  for  it  all 
— he  was  to  go  far,  far  away,  and  he'll 
never  know  how  sorry  I  am." 

Walking  forlornly  along  the  beautiful 
boulevard,  pausing  now  and  then  at  an 
especially  attractive  show-window,  and 
gazing  therein  with  an  almost  childish 
delight— she  had  so  few  pretty  things 
now.  Suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  very 
gently  on  her  shoulder  and  a  voice,  a 
dear  voice  she  had  never  forgotten  for 
a  single  day  or  hour,  was  saying; 

"  Virginia  !  It  must  be  Virginia;  I've 
come  back  !  " 

And,  yes,  there  he  stood,  right  by 
her  side,  before  a  Canal  street  show- 
window — Dr.  John.  She  turned  to 
him,  laughing  and  crying  all  at  once. 
She  was  so  glad  and  happy  and  rested. 
They  took  an  electric  car  for  home,  and 
as  he  closed  the  dark,  damp  hall  door. 
Dr.  John  took  both  her  little  trembling 
hands  in  his  own  firm,  soft,  white  ones 
— the  red  silk  waist  and  the  trace  of 
tears  too  often  shed  had  done  the  busi- 
ness. The  timid,  little,  short-sighted 
doctor  was  brave  as  lion  now,  and  said: 

"Virginia,  I've  come  back.  I've 
come  back  to  marry  you." 

And  what  did  the  foolish  Virginia  do 
but  throw  herself  into  his  outstretched 
arms  and  sob  out : 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad!  I'm  so  glad. 
Now  you've  got  back,  Dr.  John,  every- 
thing will  come  right  again." — Mary 
Belle  Poole. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  you  to 
sweep  away  a  mist;  but  by  ascending  a 
little  you  may  often  look  over  it  al- 
together. So  it  is  with  our  moral  im- 
provement; we  wrestle  fiercely  with  a 
vicious  habit,  which  could  have  no  hold 
upon  us  if  we  ascended  into  a  higher 
moral  atmosphere. — Sir  Arthur  Helps. 

The  tiny  ray  of  sunlight  which  stole 
in  through  the  crack  of  the  shutter 
yesterday  wrote  with  its  golden  pen 
these  words  upon  the  darkness  within: 
"There  is  a  great  big  world  of  sun- 
shine, just  like  me,  outside."  Don't 
keep  sunshine  barred  out  from  your 
soul.  Open  wide  the  shutters.  Do  not 
interpret  the  meaning  of  life  from  the 
darkness,  but  from  the  sunshine  which 
falls  upon  it.  The  joy  of  yesterday, 
which  crept  into  your  clouded  life, 
points  you  to  a  world  that  abounds  with 
it.  The  satisfaction  you  felt  to-day, 
upon  doing  that  good  turn  for  another, 
was  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean  of  satisfac- 
tion you  will  find  if  you  make  every 
other  day  just  like  this. 

Faithful  students  make  faithful  men. 
Never  allow  a  single  task  to  be  omitted, 
nor  a  single  lesson  to  be  slighted,  is 
what  should  be  urged  upon  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  lower  schools  by  all 
parents,  and  the  habit  of  faithfulness 
will  continue  in -the  higher  stages  of 
education,  or  in  business  life,  as  the 
future  may  determine.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  different  principle  in 
mechanical  work.  Thoi'oughness  is  the 
quality  of  good  workmanship.  But 
this  implies  an  ideal.  The  little  book, 
"Hiram  Golf's  Religion,"  beautifully 
illustrates  this  principle.  The  inscrip- 
tion upon  his  tombstone,  "Shoemaker, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,"  is  a  volume  in 
itself.  It  turns  our  thought  to  the  fact 
that  all  work  has  in  it  a  divine  principle, 
not  that  now  of  usefulness,  but  that 
of  the  possibility  of  faithfulness. 
Faithfulness  thus  illustrated  takes 
all  work  into  the  range  of  heavenly 
capacities  and  heavenly  qualities. 
Here  it  finds  the  true  dignity  of 
labor.  It  shades  by  imperceptible 
degrees  all  service  into  Christian  work 
and  devotion. — Rev.  A.  H.  Quint. 

A  witty  member  of  our  Unitarian 
fellowship  was  introduced  one  day  to  a 
Churchman  of  the  stricter  sort,  who 
inquired:  "Did  you  say  you  were  a 
Unitarian  ?  Ah  !  well,  then,  I  can 
recognize  you  as  a  gentleman,  but  not 
as  a  fellow-Christian."  "Oh,  never 
mind  about  that,"  was  the  breezy 
reply:  "I  can  recognize  you  as  a 
fellow-Christian,  but  not  as  a  gentle- 
man !  "—Pacific  Unitarian, 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  black  silk  gown  has  become  once 
more  an  important  item  in  my  lady's 
wardrobe.  But  now  the  sombre  black 
is  relieved  by  pretty  ribbon  and  lace 
berthas,  or  some  gay  arrangement  of 
silk  and  chiffon. 

The  average  tea  gowns  are  made  of 
soft  pretty  shades  of  cashmere  combin- 
ed with  silk,  figured  surah  being  the 
most  popular.  House  gowns  are 
receiving  much  attention.  There  are 
the  five  o'clock  tea  gowns,  which  are 
very  handsome  and  elaborate,  also  the 
simple  tea  gown  and  the  breakfast 
gown,  which  is  much  plainer,  but  very 
graceful. 

A  few  sleeve  models  show  some  of  the 
eccentric  developments  of  this  over- 
wrought portion  of  the  costume,  and 
are  quite  convincing  as  to  its  fantastic 
possibilities.  Two  and  sometimes  three 
materials  are  used  in  their  construc- 
tion. 

Absolutely  new  fashions  are  not  in 
evidence  yet  except  as  they  are  sug- 
gestively displayed  by  the  gradual 
opening  of  spring  novelties,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusions  as  to  what  changes  there 
will  be  in  the  fashioning  of  gar- 
ments. The  general  lines  of  dress  bid 
fair  to  remain  about  the  same,  with 
very  full,  plain  skirts,  full  waists  and 
sleeves  of  varying  degrees  of  expan- 
sion. The  last  show  a  tendency  to 
reduce  their  fulness  when  the  material 
is  heavy.  But  so  many  of  the  spring 
goods  are  extremely  light  in  weight 
that  the  sleeves  may  not  show  any 
perceptible  difference. 

The  new  wool  goods  are  rough  in 
finish,  loosely  woven  and  charmingly 
mixed  with  two  or  three  colorings. 
There  are  checks,  stripes  and  every 
variety  of  boucle  effects,  and,  as.  usual 
in  spring,  green  seems  to  be  the  dom- 
inating color,  with  dull  red,  brown,  tan- 
gray  and  bluet  blue  following  in  the 
lead. 

All  these  loosely-woven  goods  require 
a  silk  lining  to  make  them  up  to  date, 
and  this  must  be  of  some  contrasting 
color  that  will  show  through  the 
meshes.  Bright  linings  are  to  be  a  fea- 
ture of  the  new  spring  gowns,  and 
much  of  the  artistic  effect  will  depend 
on  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  showy 
lining  of  the  otherwise  unpretentious 
skirt. 


Pleasantries. 


Waiter  (to  gentleman  who  is  looking 
at  napkin  half  full  of  holes):  "  I'll  bring 
you  another  napkin."  Diner:  "Never 
mind.  The  holes  seem  to  be  clean." — 
Tit-Bits. 

Where  and  How. — Willie:  "Tommy 
Jones  went  and  hit  me  an  awful  crack 
with  an  apple."  Papa:  "On  pur- 
pose?" Willie:  " No,  on  the  nose. " — 
Harper's  Young  People. 

Shippen  Clerk  (to  his  employer, 
leaving  the  office):  "  Oh,  Mr.  System! 
Haven't  you  forgotten  your  umbrella  ? 
It's  raining."  Mr.  System:  "Can't 
help  it.  I  have  made  a  resolution  to 
have  one  here  and  one  at  home,  to  pro- 
vide for  all  emergencies.  Now,  if  I 
take  this  they'll  both  be  at  home." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bruggins,  after  a 
solo  by  a  fashionable  church  choir  tenor, 
"if  that  ain't  the  rudest  thing  I  ever 
saw  !  "  "  What  ?  "  inquired  her  niece. 
"Why  didn't  you  notice  it?  Just  as 
soon  as  the  young  man  began  to  sing, 
every  other  member  of  the  choir  stop- 
ped; but  he  went  right  through  with 
it,  and  I  must  say  I  admire  his  spunk." 
Washington  Star. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Milk  Pokridge. — Mix  one  tablespoon 
of  flour  to  a  paste  with  cold  water,  stir 
it  into  one-half  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
and  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes.  Then 
add  a  teacupful  of  milk  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.    Let  it  boil  up  and  serve. 

French  Pancakes. — One-half  cup  of 
sour  milk,  small  half  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
one  egg,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  flour  to 
make  a  thin  batter.  Bake  on  a  griddle  in 
large  cakes.  Spread  with  butter  and 
current  jelly,  and  roll  them  up  nicely. 
Spread  sugar  over  them  if  you  please. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. — Take  one 
quart  can  of  tomatoes  and  season  with 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  pepper,  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
sugar  and  onion  juice,  one  heaping 
tablespoon  ful  of  minced  parsley  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Butter  a  deep 
dish  and  sprinkle  with  fine  crumbs. 
Pour  in  the  tomatoes,  cover  the  top 
with  fine  bread  crumbs  and  bits  of  but- 
ter. Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours. 

A  Nice  Wat  to  Warm  Over  Rem- 
nant OF  Ham. — Chop  the  meat  fine, 
being  careful  to  remove  any  pieces  of 
gristle  and  fat.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  into  a  saucepan,  when  hot  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  cook  until 
smooth  but  not  brown,  add  gi-adually  a 
cup  of  rich  milk,  stirring  constantly, 
add  the  chopped  ham,  seasoned  highly 
with  red  pepper  and  a  little  salt.  Let 
the  meat  get  thoroughly  hot  and  serve. 
The  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  may  be 
added,  and  makes  a  pleasant  variety. 

Apple  Tapioca. — Fill  a  two-quart 
pudding  dish  two-thirds  full  of  apples, 
pared,  cored  and  quartered.  Sprinkle 
over  them  a  little  salt,  sugar  and  nut- 
meg. Take  one  cup  of  pearl  tapioca, 
cover  with  cold  water  and  let  it  soak 
two  hours.  If  too  thick  add  a  little  hot 
water,  put  the  dish  of  tapioca  into  a 
vessel  containing  hot  water,  and  let  it 
boil  until  thoroughly  dissolved.  Then 
pour  in  while  hot  over  the  apples,  add 
a  little  more  seasoning  and  bits  of  but- 
ter. Bake  till  the  apples  ai-e  tender. 
Pierce  the  apples  with  a  fork,  and  if 
tender  remove  from  the  oven  and  serve 
hot,  with  cream  and  sugar.  Fresh 
peaches  or  pears  used  in  the  place  of 
apples  are  delicious. 


Curious  Facts. 


According  to  an  exchange,  the  bulk 
of  fine  gloves  made  in  Russia  are  made 
from  foal  skins,  an  industry  in  which 
Russian  workmen  excel.  They  are 
generally  cut  and  sewed  by  hand.  Out 
of  500  skins  from  1200  to  1500  gloves  of 
the  best  quality  can  be  made. 

A  scientific  experiment  once  drew 
out  from  the  body  of  a  single  spider 
3480  yards  of  thread  or  spider  silk — a 
length  little  short  of  two  miles.  Silk 
may  be  woven  of  spider's  thread,  and 
it  is  more  glossy  brilliant  than  that  of 
the  silkworm,  being  of  a  golden  color. 

A  man  who  lives  to  the  limit  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  if  in  fair  health 
and  of  average  appetite,  will  have 
eaten  in  that  time  about  13,000  pounds 
of  meat,  about  10,000  pounds  of  bread 
and  vegetables,  about  25,000  eggs  and 
5000  pounds  of  fish,  chicken  and  game. 
He  will  also  have  consumed  about  12,- 
000  gallons  of  various  fluids,  or  enough 
to  make  a  lake  covering  four  blocks  in 
extent  and  two  feet  deep.  In  other 
words,  he  will  have  eaten  fourteen  tons 
of  solid  and  drank  three  hundred  bar- 
rels of  liquid  refreshments. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Formation  of  the  Rings  of  Wood 
in  Trees. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


The  many  differences  of  opinion  that 
even  eminent  men  are  presumed  to 
hold  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
so-called-annual  rings  of  trees,  would 
be  readily  reconciled  if  a  little  thought 
were  given  to  the  manner  in  which 
wood  is  formed  as  the  trunk  is  enlarsrod. 
Tliis  is  accomplished  by  the  birth  of 
new  cells,  which  proceed  laterally  from 
the  old  ones.  The  new  course  of  cells 
lake  their  place  around  the  mother 
cells,  and  foi-m  a  thin  layer  over  them, 
.just  as  a  sheet  of  writing  paper  might 
be  wrapped  around  another.  These  in 
a  few  days  again  become  mother  cells, 
and  another  course  is  produced.  This 
continues  during  the  short  time  devot- 
ed to  the  growth,  perhaps  a  dozen  times, 
and  the  mass  of  new  wood  known  as 
the  new  annual  layer  is  really  made  up 
of  a  dozen  line  layers  so  small  that  the 
concentric  lines  are  only  visible  by 
means  of  a  powerful  microscope.  Now 
the  size  of  these  cells  depends  on  the 
amount  of  material  at  command. 

The  original  mother  cell  that  starts 
the  annual  growth  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  best  opportunities  for  stored 
nuti-ition;  every  successive  addition  is 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  the  last 
growths  of  the  season  are  very  small, 
Tt  is  because  they  are  so  small  and 
packed  close  together  that  we  can 
readily  sec  where  they  end,  and  thus 
detect  the  e.xtent  of  the  annual  layer 
even  in  old  trees.  Now  a  tree  may  be 
in  a  position  to  have  command  over  a 
superior  stock  of  nutrition,  and  the 
cells  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages,  especially  if 
the  cells  are  naturally  of  a  large  size, 
as  they  are  in  some  trees.  In  the 
European  silver  linden,  for  instance, 
the  cells  are  one-fourth  larger  than  they 
are  in  the  common  Amei-icau  linden; 
and  in  this  and  similar  I  r  ees.  a  number 
of  light  rings  can  usually  be  traced  in 
the  annual  increment.  The  same  can 
often  be  seen  in  vigorous  specimens  of 
the  Cottonwood. 

Hut  plainly  as  these  lines  may  be 
seen,  the  experienced  investigator  can 
rarely  be  mistaken  on  the  last  line 
made  during  the  growing  season,  and 
is  able  to  tell  how  many  years  the  tree 
has  been  growing  on  tlie  spot  where  it 
stands.  There  is  notliing  more  certain 
than  that  in  the  hand  of  an  expert  the 
age  of  a  tree  can  be  determined  by  its 
annual  growths. 


"Biiowx'.s  BiiojJcniAi,  Troches"  will 
quicklj'  relieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh 
and  Throat  Diseases.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

:iie  MONTGO.MERY  STKKKT,  ■ 

net  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO:  CaL 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


—  -r,  -^-^ 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  tirst  sent  from  the  factory!  A  HAUIJAIN. 
Indicated  power,  so-horse;  Cylinders,  Sx8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  W,'jOO. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

10  anil   I.S  Driiiikni  Street,  San  FraiJciRco. 


Orange  Trees  for  5ale. 

I'cn  thousand  budded  Orange  trees,  Navels, 
Med.  Sweets  and  Parson  Brown,  budded  from 
trees  which  gained  tirst  prizes  at  Midwinter 
Fair,  to  be  sold  at  great  bargains.  Address 
.1.  Parker  Whitney,  Rocklin,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

THK  WOKI.n  MOVKS  TOO  FAST. 

That  is  what  a  farmer  told  us  at  the  Chicago 
fair  when  he  saw  the  wonderful  array  of  farm  and 
vegelalile  crops.  Think  of  an  oat  yielding  awi  I 
liushcls  per  acre  on  UK)  acres  (we  learri  the  Salzer 
.Seed  Company  offer  imi  for  a  suitable  name  for 
this  oat  wonder),  a  wheat  112  bushels  on  two  and 
one  half  acres,  potatoes  n*t>  Inishels  and  grass  and 
clover  hay  si.\  tons  per  acre.  Truly  agriculture 
moves,  and  you  will  be  rich  and  happy  if  you  sow- 
such  seed.  Where  can  I  get  them?  Only  one 
place  in  this  world,  and  that  is  from  the  Farm  i 
Seed  Specialist  Salzer. 

If  You  Will  Cut  This  Out  and  Send  It 
With  5c.  postage,  to  the  .John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Com- 
pany, La  Crosse,  Wis.  you  will  get  a  sample  of 
<<raH8  and  Clover  MIxtnre  and  their  mammoth  ' 
catalogue,  free.  j 

'  

V/l/ftlNTED  I 

Position  as  nianaeer  on  a  I.aree  Farm. 
Thorough  acquaintance  with  Stock  Ralslntr,  Dairy 
Business,  General  Farininfr.  Experli:nce  in  foreign 
countries;  French.  English.  German  correspond 
ence:  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  In  Germany.  P.  O.  bo.x  ia«  BakerBfield, 
Kern  County,  Cal. 


At  7  Price 


Cold  nnd  Sllvpr  Watrfir«,  RleTcIf^ 
Trlr^rltf*.  i<uiitaiia  I'UtnIk,  ('ftr%^ 
|{uK:;ies,  ftnicons.t  «rriiiic«-«f  Sttfrt, 
Sleighs,  Uariie»>,  L&r;  1  u^<.,  Skidf, 


Bewtnf  nurhloet,  Afrord^ons,  Omn<,  Pianni,  (idpr  WtWn, 
r«th  Drawfrs  »>M  :i|ill«.  Stni^s  Kpttlt^  Bonf>  VlWln, 
Letter  FrMiMy  J«rk  Srrrwt,  Trt)rk«,  jtnvIN,  HnvCnlh-rt, 
Ntandu,  <  op7  Bnnks  V>.p«,  Prills  H'i:ii|  I'lcir*, 
lAwnSTowen,  lofTM  >lin«,  Inihf^t,  B4>'nf1«>r«,  PnmTirnrlif 
CV>ra  8beller«y  llnnd  (  nrlSf  Fi-rer-^.  H^rKpen.^*  ire  Fonre, 
FannlBK  Mills  Hrlnrer«,  Tlncinet,  S.i«rs  Sierl  Sink*, 
OnUn  Dompt.  Trow  IUm,  H'>i1.  rs,  TooU,  flU  B-'nfP*, 
Uaj,  NIork,  EleTRtnr.  Kai'roKd,  PInl  rorm  An.H'nanf  •  r  S(  \I.KS. 

f)end  for  frre  r:il uloeiif  nnd  m-c  tmw  (u  >.,»».■  >l»nfr, 
111  Bo.  Jefleraon  St.,  CHICAGO  BCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  UU 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE, 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS. 


IT  OME  MAN 

bend  lor  iree  ilTustrated  Catalogue,  sliowing  testi- 
monials from  thousands  who  have  sawed  from  5  to 
a  cords  daily.  It  saws  down  trees,  foI<\s  like  a 
pocket  knife,  weighs  only  41  lbs.,  easily  carried  on 
shoulder.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber  with  it 
than  two  men  with  a  cross-cut  saw,  ^7,nOO  in  use. 
Wc  also  make  larger  sited  machine  to  carry  T-foot 
saw.  JAME5  LINFORTH, 

37  Harket  5t.,  5an  Francisco. 


Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 


-M;iiiuf;icturer> 


i(  — 


Triple  .Vetiiig;  Pumps.  Ceiitrifngal  Pumps, 
.Steam  Pumps,  Deep-Well  Pumps. 
AViiid  Mills,  llurse  Powers,  Wine  .Ma<-hiuery. 


A  Pertinent  Paragraph. 

"  Dur  country  if  right,  sliouki  be  kept  right : 
if  wrong,  should  be  put  right,"  is  a  ixilitical 
maxim  which  paraphrased  applies  to  other 
conditions  of  life,  thus:  Our  liealth  if  right, 
should  be  kept  right:  if  wrong,  sliould  be  put 
right,  especially  in  bodily  ailments,  such  as 
pains  and  aches,  \yhich  St.  Jacob's  Oil 
[iromptly  cures.  Many  out  of  work  should 
heed  to  give  it  a  chance  to  cure  and  it  will 
give  them  a  chance  to  go  to  work  cured.  An- 
other adage  is :  "  He  doeth  best,  who  doetl] 
well.-'  Well,  of  course,  you  want  to  be  well 
from  all  .sorts  of  aches,  and  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  u.se  the  great  remedy.  He  who  does 
so  is  doing  well  indeed.  [ 


Link-ltclt  Elevators  and  Conveyors, 

l.iiik-Cliain  and  Sprocket  AVhe«]s. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 

METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  sire  you  want,  30 
toci6in  ht^li.  Tires  I 
to  8  in  wide — hubs  to 
tit  any  axle.  Havr** 
i'Onl  imuy  times  in 
\  5ea8on  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  tit 
four  wagon  for  haulinir 
emin,  fodder,  manure, 
■jo^ft.  kc.  No  reeettinp  of 
Cir^p  OatPg  free.  Address 
KMPIRK  MFG.  CO., 
iinlncy,  111. 


GRUB>»'STUMP 

MACHINE. 


Makena  clean  sweep  of  Two  Apih-*^  nt  n»»lltlnir.  ^ 
man,  a  l>ov  niui  ji  Jioise  e:ni  opfratcii.  N*>  ll*'iiv.v 
rhalni*  or  rods  to  handle.  The  c-n>p  «»u  a  few  m-rcH  the 
Ilrstvear  willpav  forthe  Machine.  Send  iM»stalca!ilfor 
IMiisf  rated  Cataloi^ue.  jriv  intr  i»ric-e.  tenii".  t^>-tini'>n 
iaH.alsi)  full  iiif'nriimtinn  (■•incernin^  tmi-  Iron  OInnt 
(Jruband  Htiiinp  Mar>hlne.  Tn  o  Home  llnwkeji*  nnd 
other  a]i|»Iiain-es  fur  cteariii;;  timUer  littid.  Addre.n.s 
HILNF  M.tM  KUTI  him;  rO..  «ll  Hlh  8t.  ,  Honmoulh,  III. 

Runnvnide  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  For  catalOfTUe  ad 
dre^^:"  Milne  Rr»«.  nt  above  <ifTi<_e  and  number.  Breed- 
er* of  Pure  Shetland  Panlea. 


IF  

YOU  — 
WANT-i|; 


A  SMALL  FAKM  ON  MOST 
f;ivoriiblc  terms,  address 

S.  C.  TRAYNER, 


OLIVE  TREES. 

MISSION,  MANZANILLO, 

NEVADILLO.  RUHRA,  COLUMELLA. 

IMCHOLINF;,  RKCAT.IS  AND  UVARLV. 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

A  Coinpli'tr  Assorlmciit  nf 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

ROSES,  PALMS.  MAi;NOLIAS.  ETC 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

l)i  s(Tii)tivf  CalakiK'Uc  anil  jiriics  on  application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nur.seryaien, 
410-431   Saiisome  Street,  San  KraiicUco.  t'al. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Spark's  Mammoth 

iHD  eOTU  APRICOTS  aod  PRUHES. 

Prlcei  to  Meet  the  Timei. 


Murysville. 


.CstlUorDia. 


Uefoie  purchasbing  elsewhere  write — 
W.  B.  SMITH  Ventara,  Ventara  Co..  Cal. 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINIJS  OF  NURSKUY  .STOCK.    SenJ  for 
our  Uook  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 


GEO.  H.  KUNZ,  SacramnDto. 

Mission.  3  years  .s  to  6  feet. 

Mission,  2  years  S  to  4  feet. 

Manxunillo,  2  years   2  to  ,3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet. 

I'icholinc,  2  years   2  to  feet. 


Santa   Rosa  0\i\/&  Tre^e^s 


IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad- 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

Pomona,  Loi  Aiigeleg  Cu.,  Cal. 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Of  My  Own  Raising — Postpaid. 

ADAMS'  HYBRID  ,SQUASII.  I'ln/.   pUt.,  lOcts.; 

H-\t>.,  2(1  l  is. ;  1  lb.,  m  cts. 
OLD  HOMESTEAD  POLE  BEAN,  /";r/'  pUI.,  10 

cts. — In  pkts.  iinly. 
WINTER  PINEAPPLE  MUSK.MELLON.  I'irr/f 
pkts.,  10  c'ls.— in  pkts.  only. 

IRA  W.  ADAMS,  CalistoKa,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable  french  prune,  bartlett  pears, 


A  FINE  LARGE  STOCK,  SECOND  TO  NONE. 

All  tbe  best  varieties  in  stock. 

Petite  on  Peach.  Tngedy,  Clyman,  Kurbaiik 
Kobe  and  Koyal  Ann  in  big  surplus  and  very 
cheap.  Address 

R.  W.  BELL, 

.SANTA  ROSA  CALIFORNIA. 

E.  J.  Bow/en, 

SEED  riERCHANT. 


and  Flower  Seeds. — Onion  Sets. 

Lart'csl  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortmebt. 


Send  for  large  illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 
!  Address— 
815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
6S  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY. 

Onicc  and  (Jrcenhouses: 
Cor.  Haker  and  Lombard  Hts.,  Sau  FrHnclaco. 

Nursery  at  Millbrac,  San  Mateo  Co. 
(iKOWN  WITHOUT  IKKIUATIU>-. 
Prune  au  Myrobolan,  French,  Gprman.  nulirarLin, 

Robe  do  SarKent,  CU'nian,  Tragedy,  Fellpiiburp. 

St.  C.-»tlieriiie»  18  and  $10  \tfr  100 

Apples,  leadlnir  sorts  18  and  lin  pi^r  100 

Apricots,  the  best  varieties  JIO  i»t  100 

Almonds,  the  bent  soft-sholl  sorts,  f8  mid  $10  per  10(1 

Cherries,  ati  Mazzaril  $10  am)  $12  p<  r  lUO 

Pearhes,  lK>st  frei;  and  cling  varletleH,$8  ,V$10  pt-r  100 

Pears,  Bartlelt  and  other  sorts  $10  and  $13  per  lOU 

Roses,  two-year-old,  lield  grrown,  newest  and 

best  old  varieties  30e  each.  $18  per  100 

.^loiiterey  Cypress,  Hhie  and  Ke<l  Gnin.  In 

huxi'S.  transplanted.. $l.2.i  100.  $10  to  $r>.ai  IB  1000 
Palm  Caltfttrtila.  Ja)>an  and  Anstrallan  Pan  Palm. 
Phoeni.x  (Date  Palin).  Dnicjenas.  and  a  large  assort- 
nient  of  everpreen  troeH,  docidnoiis  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. Azaleas  Indlea  and  Mollis.  Camellias.  Rhodo- 
dendron. Fuchsias,  at  low  prices.  F.  LUDEMANN. 

THK  FINEST  ,STOCK  OF 

Citrus  and  Deciduous  Trees, 

BERRIES  AND  OTHER  PLANTS, 

Id  tbe  State,  at  the  Home  Nurseries,  PasadeDa,  Gal. 

One  and  two  year-old  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees, 
the  finest  and  thriftiest  stock  ever  grown  any- 
where, and  all  the  best  varieties,  also  Pomolo 
(Grape  Fruit),  and  the  Japanese  Red  Dancy  Tan- 
gerine Orange;  also  the  best  deciduous  trees. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  the  Wonderful 
Everbearing  and  other  fine  varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries. Nothing  but  the  t>e8t  of  all  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Nuts.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  prices  to 
HKWITT  A  COKSON,  Pro'ps,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Thompson  Seedless 

ROOTED  GRAPE  CUTTINGS  FOR  SALE. 
Ili>.x  S7  Yuba  City,  Cal. 


Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

Flrsl-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

&  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  CaL 


TREES 

 AND  — 

PLANTS 


A  FINR  ASSORTMENT. 
I>e8t  varieties,  free  from 
pests  of  any  kind.  Prnnna 
.Simoiil.  Mliif(,  KoKt raver 
and  Murdtfcli  Cherrtei: 
Black  California  Figs:  KIce  .Soft  .Shell  and 
other  Almonds:  American  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
I'rieparturlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  grown 
Oraiifre  Trees.  Our  or.mgvs  have  stood  2*2  degrees 
tills  wMnler  without  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  8ILVA  *  SON,  Lincoln,  PUcer  Countr, 
California. 


irRI?   1PPFI?<1    H  1Q1   Write  NURSERIES 

iLnCi  ftrrLCiO,  q)l,490  ani>  orchards, 

Lonisiana.  Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  tflUng  about  It. 
A  practicHl  Frtilt  and  Farm  paper,  publlflhed  by 
Stark  Bros..  40c  a  year:  circulation,  4iW,000  copies. 
The  •■  Cream  of  the  Cream  "-  gives  the  busy  Fruit 
Grower  or  Farmer,  who  hasn  't  the  time  or  the  money 
to  buy  and  read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  Is  b«at 
trom  them  all,  what  he  wants  to  know. 


Ci)Ll)'Ol)|jl/l  I'llblJ^ 


HOW  TO  GROW  IHEM. 

A  .Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yielded 
<ire»test  Success;  with  Lists  of  Yarietien 
Kest  Adapted  to  the  Diflerent 
DlHtrlcts  of  the  State. 

Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Enibodylus 
the  oxp<'rienceand  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  tlie  Inexperienced  may  8ucc<-s»fiilly  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarge<l.  By  Kiiwako 
J.  WiCKSON.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology.  University  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  I'tuijic  Rural  Prrns,  San  Francisco:  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Largt  Octavo.  SSV  piigM, /ujl|/  <f(iu(r>i(fd,  pricr,  SS.OO. 
poffpairl. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street,  Smo  Francisco,  Cal 


Our  farmvr  friends,  you  know  yon  greatly  lessen  your  risks 
when  you  buy  Seed  direrlly  from  llie  «rower,We  raise SSeeds of  ' 
the  earliest  .Sweet  Corn,  the  earliest  and  t>est  Pole  and  Bush  Beans,  ' 
the  t>e8t  earliest  and  t>e8t  late  market  Beets,  the  I>e8t  C'ucum>>er8,  I 
the  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  (.'abbage,  the  earliest  ' 
of  all  the  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  the  U'sl  I 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late  Squashes,  the  best  mar-  I 
ket  Carrot,  the  earliest  Red  and  the  very  Ijcst  of  all  the  Yellow  I 
Unions.  We  offer  these  and  numerous  other  varieties,  Including  i 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  in  our  I'fgelable  and  I'luwer  { 
fifed  CaliUogue  for  1895.  Sent  free.  ( 
^  ^      ■^■^■^^  m      J.  J.  II.  GREGORYS  SON,  Marblehead,  Maas.  i 


I  Home 
iQrown 
Seed. 


March  23,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 


A  PLANT  ^  ^^^^^"""^^^^^^  v^^^"^^"^  ^^"^^^^ 


(  l.intvis  Oftnrntlxsiiini  } 


To  fttl  who  nirntion  this  paper  ire  will  mail  ft  pfanf,  postaffe  pnhl'^ 
upon  rfCPipt  of  'JO  rett/M,  or  .V  ptati/.s  for  JtO  r&nts. 


SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  GO. 


(  Seed  Store  and  Off ices~427-9  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 
j  Nursery  Yard-S.  E.  cor.  Polk  and  Jackson  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
I    Seed  Farm  and  N  urseries- Men  lo  Park. 


sKsn  I  oil  oi  I!  ars  iutAi.  <  a  i  ai.<><:i  i:  hki-ouk  sT<H  ui\a  roujt  garden. 


MAMMOTH  NEW  VIOLET. 

The  California. 

Oiir  (irniKt  \  lOI.KT  COI.I.KCTION  iiiaile<l  to  any  acldrpKK  for  *l.oo 

 Consisting  of-  

6  Plants  of  the  New  CALIFORNIA  VIOLET.  2  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  assorted. 
4  ROSES,  four  varieties.  l  HELIOTROPE. 

2  CARNATIONS,  assorted.  l  FUCHSIA. 

All  young  well-rooted  plants. 
Descriptive  Catiilogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees  Mailed  Free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

SANSOME  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

F'RESNO,  CMLIRORINI  A. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

★      FRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 
*       GRAPE  VINES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES 
CITRUS  TREES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Prices. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ,       -      -      -      -  MANAGER 


INCORPORATED  1884. 


."iOO  ACRE.=5. 


California  Nursery  Company, 


NILES,    Crt  LIl="ORINI  A. 


I  NURSERY  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Fruit  Trees,  Nut  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Palms,  Flowering  Plants,  Etc. 


SPECIALTY: — All  the  Italian,  French  and  Spanish  Varieties  of  Olives  of 
Note — "  True  "  Spanish  Queen,  Rubra,  Regalis,  Etc. 


Write  us  for  now  Calalogucs  and  Estimates.     Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

lOHN  ROCK,     :::::::  Hanager. 


ESTABLISHED  1863.  -f 

THOS.  MEHERIN, 

NURSERVyVV/VIN   /VIND  SEEDSAA/XIN. 

AUENT  KOK  THE  CAI.IPOkNIA  NLlKSHkV  CO. 

RRUIT  TREES. 

arge  and  Complete  Sloc-l;  or  Fiuil  and  ( )ruauii;iil ui  'I'r.-cs  and  i'Luils,  al  pi  iiTs  lu  suil  llii'  iIiiii-h. 

«««««««««««  SEEDS  !  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

UKASS,  CLOVEK,  VEaETABI.I:.  Fl.OWEk  AND  TKEH  SEEDS.  ETC. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application.  I'luase  menllon  lliis  paper. 

HQS.  MEM  ERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0.  Box  2059).  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


3RANGE  TREES 


at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 

To  close  out  a  special  lot  of  three  year  l)uds  of  ,M,  d.  Swetds  (live-year  roots),  finely 
hranched,  4x6  feet,  we  offer  them  ai  »a5  t  h«*  hiiii<lr.^il. 

Write  us  if  you  want  Mi  d.  Sweets  or  Wash.  Navels;  we  can  give  you  lower  prices 
for  K«od  trees  than  any  one. 

al.  Fan  and  Cham.  Excelsa  Palms,  Laurustinus,  Dracaena  Indivisa,  Roses, 

Tuberoses,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  town  in  Northern  and  Ci-iilral  Califoniia  where  we  are 
not  represented. 

lSSS  ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 

MRS.  E.  M.  Eraser,  Propr 

FBKDC.  Milks,  Manager.  PENBVN,  fLACEK  COUNTY,  CAL. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPEdrtLTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

O"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Bleres,  Butte  Countv.  Oal. 


FOUNDED  1S<35. 


S  =;  MCRES. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS,  ORNAiHENTAL    AND   SHADE    TREES,    SHALL    PRUITS,  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  ottering  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  the  tinest  berries  ever  produced. 
None  can  equal  it.   First  introduced  and  oflered  for  sale  at  this  nursery. 


Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plate  and  circular. 

JAHES  WATERS, 


w.vtsoisvillf; 


CALIFORNIA., 


;  ESTAULISHED  18.'i3. 


f\i^\y^^  cm  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 

4^  LvlV'IV  Lvlll     fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 


Nursery. 


Anytliing:  in  tlie  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


HURRAH,  FARMERS!  SHOUT  FOR  JOY! 

Fine  luxlirlonl  nuHtlirc*  iiiul  rich  nit'Uilowli.  proiliiclne  trcnu'iiilouK  hiiy  yleltla 
(■t  lo  OtoiiH  i>....  uirol.  nr.-  iiou mad.-  |,o»»lble  on  i  virj  ....11.  I"  '  verj  .•llnir.  by 
K««I„K  our  K.xlru  IJro-  U...I  Clovir  Ml  vlur.  «.    ^  o"  w..>.;i  ...-.  J  lo  wa  1. 
lorii|too.l«liirt«l  ltru»H.  for  ».-  liavi-  Brii-..«.  -own  li.  April   will  pro. 

du<<.  u  roliHiMB  <  rop  III  July.  I'uuiplil.  t  on  »;r«».  «  ulturc.  cl.-..  -i  <  i"l,«  po.tuKC. 
S.Ui  r',  Kvtru  Mlxtur.».uu  I..-  obtuln.d  only  from  u«,  iiltl.ouicli  lot.  ol  ,...  .l.uirl. 
•rt  iopvll.B  our  .l.»<  rlpllo».  .K-.,  I.ul  tli.  j  Imv.iri  our  live  «<.ld«. 

SIMM)  KOll  A  NKW  OAT  NAMK. 
Thut  l«  what  we  pii.v  for  u  Kulliiblf  nilinrlo  our  new  Outs,  ylrldlns.  ullli  £>Olt 
rurmern.  SOO  bimllelx'  permre.    It  l«  wonderful! 


J9KN  A.SAI  ZER  SEED  Co,  LA  CROSSE  WIS, 


PLANTS 

St  ruwl»eri'y,l{ltt«;kb«-ir.v,Cin  ritiit,C)iooii«'- 
lieny,   AKimruKiii   uinl  <;rii|ie  Pluiitn. 
Fenr,  Apple,  Pencil,  CIieHliiiit,  Walnut. 

.r.'  IZ.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  ^JJ^Te^e;: 

TREES) 
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Canadian  Lumber. 


■  Canadian  lumber  resources  will  un- 
dergo a  very  exhausting  drain  during 

this  year  and  next.  The  present  tariff 
system  of  the  United  States  admits  lum- 
ber free,  but,  as  this  tariff  is  exceeding 
1}'  unpopular,  and  as  the  voters  of  the 
Republic  in  November  last  pronounced 
against  it  in  unmistakable  terms,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  it  will  be  in 
operation  only  until  1897  at  the  furthest. 
Acting  on  this  belief,  all  Americans  own- 
ing wooded  lands  in  Canada  will  do  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  to  strip  those 
lands  before  a  new  tariff  shall  be  enact- 
ed that  shall  place  a  duty  on  imported 
lumber.  They  will  strain  every  nerve  to 
rush  their  Canadian  trees  into  lumber, 
and  to  rush  the  lumber  over  the  border. 
In  this  they  will  be  imitated  by  the  Ca- 
nadians who  own  wooded  lands.  All  of 
them  will  hasten  to  take  advantage  of 
the  free  markets  here.  The  result  will 
probably  be  a  larger  inroad  into  the  for- 
ests of  Canada  during  1895,  1896  and 
1897  than  was  ever  before  made  in  three 
years.  The  movement  will  send  a  good 
amount  of  money  into  Canada,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  money  will  hardly  offset 
the  loss  of  forested  area,  and  the  per- 
centage of  it  that  may  be  classed 
as  profit  will  actually  be  very  small. 
Some  Canadians,  having  an  eye  to  the 
future,  do  not  like  the  situation  at  all. 
They  in  reality  consider  the  destruction 
of  the  Canadian  forests  an  unmixed  evil, 
pn  this  side  of  the  border  the  move- 
ment will  work  a  present  financial  and 
industrial  hardship,  but  in  the  broader 
sense  it  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  The  great  cut  for  the  next 
three  years  in  Canada  will  be  made  on 
all  the  most  accessible  forest  tracts, 
and,  after  those  tracts  are  cleared, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  Canadian  lumber,  by  reason  of  great- 
er expense  necessary  to  move  it  from 
the  remoter  tracts  to  the  shipping 
points.  American  owners  of  Canadian 
limits  are  slashing  right  and  left,  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  free-lumber 
period,  they  lay  down  their  axes,  they 
will  have  converted  many  square  miles 
of  forest  into  stumpy,  chip-covered 
wastes,  on  which  great  fires  will  feed. 
Canada  has  got  a  free-lumber  market 
now  in  the  United  States,  but  it  will  in 
the  end  prove  to  be  a  dear  investment 
for  Canada. —  The  Lumber  World. 

What  a   Man's   Life   is  Worth. 


Decisions  in  two  damage  suits  against 
the  Ann  Arbor  railway  for  the  deaths 
of  William  Beaulien  and  George  Al- 
berts, employes  of  the  road,  were  ren- 
dered at  Toledo,  Ohio,  last  week,  by 
Judge  Ricks.  They  are  of  unusual  im- 
portance because  of  determining  the 
maximum  sum  to  be  recovered  in  fed- 
eral courts  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Judge 
Ricks  said  :  ' '  One  of  the  most  diflBcult 
questions  for  a  court  to  determine  is 
for  a  correct  and  just  measure  for 
damages  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  It  is 
hard  to  say  that  a  human  life  is  not 
worth  such  a  sum  as  the  master  has 
given  in  this  cause,  because  the  rec- 
ords show  these  men  were  of  excellent 
habits,  fond  and  affectionate  husbands 
and  in  every  way  a  help  and  comfort  to 
their  families  and  useful  to  the  public. 
In  a  large  number  of  States  where  the 
limit  for  the  loss  of  life  has  been  fixed 
by  the  Legislature,  the  sum  of  $10,000 
has  been  fixed  as  the  maximum  allow- 
ance to  be  made.  This  is  a  legislative 
construction  of  a  fair  maximum  sum  to 
be  awarded  in  such  case.  I  think  the 
court  may  properly,  therefore,  accept 
this  concordant  judgment  of  so  many 
different  State  Legislatures  as  justify- 
ing it  in  saying  that  the  maximum 
ought  not  in  any  one  of  these  cases  to 
exceed  that  sum." 

The  statement  that  a  child  five  and 
one-half  years  of  age  would  not  have 
more  than  150  words  in  its  vocabulary 
that  it  was  able  to  use  understandingly 
led  a  careful  mother  to  note  for  a 
month  the  number  of  words  used  by 
her  child.  All  the  parts  of  speech  used 
were  recorded,  with  the  result  that  in 
this  case  the  child  appeared  to  have  a 
vocabulary  of  1.528  words. 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  Rod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Makes  the  Cheap  Pence. 


100  Rods  of  Waulcegan 
Weigh  only  90  Pounds. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  iO  Pine  Street. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt. 

Co\/er  Your  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  &  B.  ROOF"ING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER  TANKS,   ROOFS.   WOOD  OR  IRON, 

R.  &  B.  F»/\INX. 

FOR  POULTRY   HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

F».  8c  B.  SHEAXHING  F»/\F»ER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.  W.  mONTAGUE  8c  CO. 

  ARE   MANUFACTURERS  OF   

RIV/EXED    IRON    AND  SXEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Bydraolic  Mining:,  .MIllH  and  Power  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 
GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


\A/efc)er  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engines. 

Simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  earth. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  Guaranteed 
cost  of  running,  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

AGENTS, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


RRANCIS    STVVIXH    &  CO., 


-MANCFACTCRERS  OV- 


l="OF*    TOVA/Psl    \.\J  l\  r  I  ;  R  \AyORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coatlne  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Aspbaltum. 


THE 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  IWarl<— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  sclentiQc  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
agenuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  bo  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  nnd  rower,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KHEUITIATISn 
Ll'ITIBAGU 

<>£NEH  A  I.  DEBILITY 
XAME  B.\1K 

«  ItlSEASES 

CHRONIC  DISE.\SES 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DEKANOE.'VLK  Jiff's 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricltv,  properly  npnlied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  dructsfor  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urln:a  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  In  seemingly  hopol  PS  t.ises  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  Bluggisb,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  monns  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  is  too  late. 

Leading  i  ledlcal  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  hi  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  Informitioii  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  rlir  mic  nnd  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  l.j  or  Icr,  in  Enclieh,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  lancuagCR,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  nnyrddrcss  for  0  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

MAIS  ornc:::  a:jd  oslt  faitort. 
The  Owen  Elec'.ric  Celt  rid>,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
'he  Largest  Electric  Dell  rst^hlishmentln  the  VVorH 

MBNTiON  Ti.ta  r*f*efi. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
INOOKPORATED  APRIL.  1874. 


Capital  Paid  Dp  Wl. 000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProHts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders   832,000 

A  D  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manaeer 
FRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banklnsr.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Stiver.  Bills  of  ExehaiiKe  Boupht  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

Jannary  1.  18i>4.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manairer. 

'INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Reiuarkublo  Maiui-ial  is  thi< 
OUTSIDE    1  IN  D  U  R  I  IN  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  e.xposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  traction  a.s  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  couit  yards  of  large  Imildings.  It  Is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

INSIDE  INDURINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  faetorie.s.  stables,  and 
general  Inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomlne  or  oil  paint. 

It  irill  not  rub  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

W.M.  Itl  KI),  .M.\M  F-Vm  UKK, 
MlllH  Hiilldint;,      -       -      Siiii  I' nincisoo,  t'al. 


Business  College, 

84  Post  Street,      -      -      -      San  FranrUro. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  OOLLAftS 

This  CoilCKe  instructs  In  Shorthand.  Tvpp-tVrlllii?. 
Bookkeepliitr.  Ti'lcfrraphy.  Peiiniaimlilp,  Dr.iwlng, 
all  thf  Eii»r!la)i  branolics.  and  evi.'rythJiig  pi>rialnlnr 
to  buBlneaa,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sl.xiwn 
teachers  and  grlve  Individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
puplU}. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Ens:ineering: 

Has  been  established  und6r  a  thoroughly  quallUed 
instructor.  The  course  la  thoroufhly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  8.  HALEY,  Sec. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 

San  Francisco,  Miirc-h  -M,  1895. 

WHEAT— There  is  a  good  demand  for  shipping 
purposes,  with  fairly  active  trading  as  a  neces- 
sary result.  Prices,  however,  lack  strength,  and 
the  situation  is  against  sellers.  Exporters  will 
not  pay  over  8.5c  to-day  as  a  full  figure  for  No.  1 
shipping,  while  86yc  is  given  for  parcels  of  extra 
choice  quality.  Milling  grades  change  hands  at  a 
range  of  90(f/  95c  ctl. 

BARLEY— Business  is  anything  but  brisk  in 
the  sample  market,  while  transactions  in  specu- 
lative circles  are  only  of  moderate  volume.  The 
weather  is  favorable  for  the  growing  crops,  and 
operators  are  not  disposed  to  take  any  great 
chances  by  buying  heavily  under  existing  circum- 
stances. We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  77'/4@ 
78:Vc;  choice,  80c;  Brewing,  85@90c  IS  ctl. 

OATS— Arrivals  so  tar  this  week  have  been 
light,  footing  up  about  4000  ctls.  Dealers  are  well 
stocked  up,  however,  and  able  to  satisfy  much 
greater  trade  than  prevails  just  at  the  moment. 
Prices  are  steady  without  being  buoyant.  We 
quote  :  Milling,  *1  O'H®!  Surprise,  $1  O'M® 
1  17!4;  fancy  feed,  $1  02i4(ai  O71/2;  good  to  choice, 
95c@$l:  fair  to  good,  90@95c;  poor  to  fair,  85@ 
87!4c;  Black,  $1  10@1  H'/j;  Red,  $1  10@$1  20;  Gray, 
95c@$r  ^  ctl. 

HAY— The  market  shows  a  little  stronger  tone. 
Besides  a  fair  local  demand,  there  are  some  ship- 
ping orders  being  filled  which  help  to  impart  more 
activity  to  the  situation.  We  quote:  Wheat, 
88  50f«.12:  Wheat  and  Oat,  «8@11  50;  Oat,  *9@11; 
Alfalfa,  $8(»9:  Barley,  «8ra).  10;  Clover,  «8  50@9  .50; 
Compressed,  .18  50@10  .50;  Stock,  $6(ai7  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70® 80c  ^  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100- lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100- lb 
bags,  JU  50. 

POTATOES— Desirable  qualities  are  steady  in 
price.  We  quote:  Early  Rose,  4()(a'X)c\  River  Reds, 
20®30c;  Burbanks,  4.5rn'50c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  4.5® 
90c;  Salinas  Burbanks,  75c®$l ;  Sweets,  75c@.$l  tor 
Rivers  and  $1  50@1  75     ctl  for  choice  stock. 

ONIONS— From  75c  to  $1  25  r*  ctl  is  about  the 
range  for  fair  to  choice  stock,  offerings  being  more 
free.  , 

FRESH  FRUIT— There  is  a  flrm  holding  of 
Apples  that  are  faultless,  and  full  prices  are  In- 
sisted on  for  such  stock.  Common  grades  are 
plentiful  and  slow  of  wale.  Apples,  .50c@$l  per 
box,  with  $1  25@1  50  for  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUIT- Quotations  for  Oranges  are 
not  strong,  the  market  being  rather  well  supplied 
at  the  moment.  Seven  carloads  came  in  yes- 
terday morning.  We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$1  50@2  75;  Seedlings,  75c@$l  60  TS  box;  Mexican 
Limes,  $5  50®6  'f.  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $3®4; 
California  Lemons,  $1  50@2  for  common  and  $2  25@3 
for  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— More  interest  is  being  taken 
in  the  situation  by  the  trade  generally.  Regular 
sessions  are  held  daily  in  the  rooms  of  the  San 
Francisco  Fruit  Exchange,  at  which  there  is  a 
large  assemblage  of  dealers.  Samples  are  sub- 
mitted, sales  are  negotiated,  and  all  incidental 
matters  are  discus-sed  wi  h  a  view  of  promoting 
the  Dried  Fruit  industry. 

Frost  this  week  has  caused  more  or  less  damage 
to  growing  crops,  and  shipments  of  early  Fruits 
from  some  sectiims  are  not  likely  to  be  as  large 
this  season  as  usual. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent  car- 
load lots,  small  parcels  occasionally  selling  at 
slightly  lower  rates : 

Apricots- Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  7V2c; 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  5Hc;  prime.  5o. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5^@7c;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches — Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6i^c;  standard, 
b%c;  prime.  bV,c:  peeled,  in  boxes.  12®I.Sc. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves, 5HC ;  quarters,4'/ic;  choice, 
4Mc:  standard,  3i4c;  prime,  .Sc. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;unpitted,  l^@2o. 

Prunes — Four  sizes,  iM&A'Ac. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Hc;  standard, 
6c;  prime,  bViC. 

Figs— White,  choice,  4®5o;  Black,  choice,  2 
@21/jC. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  J^c  ^ 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  4o;  3-crown,  2',ic;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3o;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  ^*  fc;  3-crown   London  Layers,  $1  25 

*  box  in  20-lh.  boxes;  clusters.  11  .50:  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1  15; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  25  ^  box. 

Dried  Grapes— l!4c  *  ft. 

HOPS— There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  situa- 
tion. Offerings  are  not  large,  but  the  demand  is 
slow  and  there  is  more  than  enough  stock  to  meet 
all  current  wants.  Quotable  at  5@7i4c  f,  lb,  as  to 
quality. 

HONEY— Market  quiet,  with  prices  easy.  We 
quote:  Comb,  10®  lac:  water  white  extracted,  7c; 
light  amber  extracted,  5H@6c;  dark  amber,  5@5i4c 

*  lb. 

BUTTER— Local  trade  is  good,  while  some  little 
shipping  movement  is  in  progress.  At  the  same 
time  prices  are  weak,  the  supply  being  in  excess 
of  the  demand. 

Creamery— Fancy.  14'/J@1.5c:  seconds,  13@14c  f.  lb. 

Dairy— B'ancy.  12H®l^c;  good  to  choice,  1I@  12c; 
fair,  9(&;10c;  store  lots,  7@8c. 

CHEESE— Stocks  large,  with  demand  moderate. 
We  qtiote:  Choice  to  fancy,  7® 8c;  fair  to  good, 
4H®8c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  tine.  10@14c  ^  ft. 

EGCiS— No  change,  though  there  is  steadier 
feeling  to  the  market.  Quotable  at  ll®13c  f,  doz. 

POULTRY— The  market  shows  improving  tone. 
Hen  Chickens  alone  being  weak  in  price.  A  car- 
load of  Eastern  is  expected  this  afternoon.  We 
quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  10®  lie; 
Hens,  10@12c  f.  ft;  dressed  Turkeys,  ll@14c  lb; 
Roosters,  $4®5  for  old,  and  $6  ,50®8  for  young; 
Broilers,  im.i  50  for  small  and  $4  50@5  50  for 
large;  Fryers,  $6® 7;  Hens,  %i  .50®5  50;  Ducks, 
$5®7;  Geese,  $1  25@1  75 1»  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  .50@2 
dozen. 

WOOL— Trade  is  somewhat  dull  at  the  moment, 
though  activity  will  necessarily  develop  as  soon 
as  receipts  of  spring  clip  are  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  general  bartering.  The  weekly  report  of 
Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co.  says:  "Thei'e  is  still 
quite  a  large  line  of  unsold  Fall  Wools  in  the 
market.  There  is  also  a  much  larger  stock  of  un- 
sold scoured  Wool  in  our  market  than  we  have  had 
at  any  former  early  spring.  Shearing  has  com- 
menced down  south,  chiefly  at  Bakersfleld  and 
Delano,  where  the  clipping  will  be  year's  Wool 
chiefly.  So  far,  no  prices  have  been  established 
for  these  kinds;  but  as  they  are  very  shrinky,  and 
as  they  will  not  bring  over  25c  per  scoured  pound 
for  the  best  sort,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  grease 
price  will  have  to  be  very  low."  We  quote  Spring : 

San  Joaquin,  year's  staple,  1?  lb  4@7c 

Do,  seven  months     4@7 

Calaveras  and  Foothill     .  5@8 

We  quote  Fall: 

Free  Northern   7  @  8!4o 

Northern,  defective   5  @7 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free.  5  @  6 
Do,  defective   3  @.4 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 


Did  you  hear  what  happened  out  at  Rockford  ? 
samples  of  butter  by  the  hundred,  in  competition. 


There  was  a  great  national  dairy  convention,  and 


THE  SHARPIES  RUSSIAN  SEPARATOR 

Made  the  butter  that  took  the  highest  prize.  It  also  made  the  butter  that  took  all  the  other  prizes.  It 
was  a  clean  sweep  for  the  Sharpies  separators. 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 

No  stronger  argument  can  be  used  in  favor  of  these  Russians  than  the  fact  that  more  of  them  are 
being  sold  in  the  great  Elgin  district  than  of  all  others  combined.  That's  the  way  the  Elgin  people 
endorse  them. 

HERE'S  A  LETTER  FROM  IOWA: 

Sand  Springs,  Iowa,  April  4,  1894. 

P.  M.  Sharples:— I  set  up  four  of  your  Imperial  Russian  Separators,  Sept.  22,  1893,  and  have 
run  them  every  day  since. 

The  average  cost  of  repairs  and  oil  for  each  machine  for  the  six  months  amounts  to  $1.40.  They  do 
the  best  work,  and  are  the  easiest  machine  to  handle  I  ever  saw. 

I  skimmed  10,000  pounds  of  milk  with  fifty-two  cents  worth  of  soft  wood,  and  run  a  ten-horse  power 
engine  for  five  hours.  The  cream  leaves  the  machine  from  four  to  six  degrees  cooler  than  the  Ingoing 
milk. 

I  skim  8000  pounds  an  hour  with  the  four  machines  and  only  a  trace  of  fat  can  be  found  on  the  skim 
milk.  The  Imperial  saves  butter  fat,  oil,  fuel,  trouble  with  the  belts,  buying  repairs,  and  saves  the 
proprietor  enough  in  a  short  time  to  throw  away  his  old  machine  and  put  In  an  Imperial. 

W.  R.  CRABB,  Buttermaker. 
For  Sand  Springs  Co-operative  Creamery  Co. 

Send  for  circulars  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific    Coast  Ag^ents, 

SAN  FRANCFSCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


Destroy  the  Gophers  ! 

You  may  now  grow  alfalfa  on  the  uplands  and 
save  garden,  trees  and  flowers. 
Price  $2.  Sold  by  the  trade  or  by  manufacturer  of 

WHEELER'S  CARBON  BISULPHIDE, 

lUah  and  Alameda  Sts.,  San  Franclm-o. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Horse  high,  bull  strong, 
pig  and  chicken  tight. 
Makef_,lt  yourself  for 

l3to20rR"o'l:        _  , 

50  styles.  A  man  and  boy  can  make  I 
40  to  60  rods  a  day.  catalog  free. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


These  Stackers  and  Rakes 
are  California  made  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


SAMPLE  Amerian  M  Jounial. 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fi  f th  Ave. 
OIUOAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


(Established  ISlil  I. 
Weekly,  SI  aye  "■    1  Editors. 
160 -page  ^"^^ 
Bee-Book   ^  ' ' 
Free! 


D 

■  ■  A  Handaomel7  Illastrated  DCC  CIIDDI  ICC 

■  ■MeKazine,  and  (Jatalog.  of  uCC  OUrrLlb«9 
mm  FREK.  THE  A.I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medliia.O. 


IT  KTITDPDQ  SEND  FOR 

IV  b  bffV  ^9  Sample  copy  01 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


S^WELLMACHINERYworks. 

All  kiiKlR  of  toolr<.  Vory  une  for  the  driller  by  uslnfr  our 
Adaninniini,' proCfMft; can  fakeacore.  Terfected  ICconom* 
ical  Arteplun  Pumpinir  Kttrs  to  w rk  bv  ateam.  Air, eto. 
Let  ushelpy'Mi.  THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WORKS* 
Attrorft,  lU.i   Ohlcftso,  IU.(   I>aUaa.  Tex. 


U   168.18  DRUMM  ST  S.F.V/ 


Jackson^s  Improved  "Eclipse"  Stacker  and  "Acme"  Rake. 

l>gQ-n<3E.— We  have  discontinued  our  Sole  Agency  for  the  "Eclipse  "  Stacker  and  "Acme" 
Rake  heretofore  controlled  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco;  and  they  will  no 
longer  repre.sent  us. 

fJenceforth  wo  will  supply  these  Stackers  and  Rakes  direct  to  the  trade.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
on  hand;  and  all  order.s  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  or  through  your 
local  dealer. 

\A//\  R  P«J  I  INC— These  Stackers  and  Rakes  are  fully  protected  by  Letters  Patent.  BEWARE 
of  Infringements,  and  inferior,  imported  machines. 

Byron  Jackson  flachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Protect  Your  Trees 

 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  International 

Exposition. 

Cfheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /VlanufacTtLirer  of  Patent  Tule  Coi/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  BUCKEYE 


is  umloubti'dly  tlie  best  mower  ma(l<' 
the  same  In  California. 


was  named  after  the  Buckeye  State 
by  its  inventor,  LKWis  Mll.LKR.  a 
native  of  the  Bvickeye  Sta'e.  The 
Original  Buckeye  Mower  is  made 
at  the  preat  Buckeye  Factory  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  at  no  other  place 
in  the  world.  It  has  the  largest 
sale  of  any  high  class  mower,  aod 
and  HOOKKK  &  CO..  San  Kraucisco," are  the  sole  aKcnts  for 


riie  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower,  4  foot  3  Inch  cut  I'rh  c.  »»7o.(io 

The  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower,  4  foot  «  Inch  cut  Price,     70. OO 

The  <ienuine  Buckeye  Mower,  5  foot  cut  '.  Price,     7.1. OK 

The  <ieiiuine  Buckeye  Mower,  6  foot  ctit  Price,  «().<><» 

READ  THIS  AND  SEE  HOW  TWELVE  BUCKEYES,  DOING  HARD  WORK  EIGHT  MONTHS 
IN  THE  YEAR,  BEHAVE  THEMSELVES. 

The  Millek  &  Lux  Ranoho,  Firebaugbs,  Cal.,  Nov.  ai,  iks)4. 
Messks.  Hooker  &  Co..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

DE.vri  Sirs:— The  Original  Buckeye  Mower  merits  words  of  praise  On  this  Kancho  we  use  twelve 
machines,  which  are  in  almost  conslant  use  from  seven  to  eight  months  of  the  year,  cutticg  the  several 
crops  of  alfalfa.  These  mowers  are  put  to  a  very  severe  lest  liy  b-  ing  run  so  continuously  ami  on  ex- 
tremely rough  ground  and  through  ditches  partially  tilled  with  water.  We  have  tried  nearly  all  the 
leading  makes  of  Mowers,  but  I  pronounce  the  Buckeye  superior  to  all  others  in  ea.se  of  draft,  utrengtli 
and  cutting  qualities.  The  Buckeye  costs  us  less  for  repairs  than  any  other  machine  we  have  ever  had 
on  the  Rancho.    Yours  truly.  J.  VV.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  Miller  &  Lux  Kancho. 

It  Ih  the  U^htent.  alrougcst,  ami  without  exception  the  heHt  Mower  In  the  world. 


he  New  Self-Dump  Hollingsworth  Rake,  8  or  10  Feet, 

THE    BEST    SELi=-DU/V\F»    RAKE    m.  f%  DE. 


I  \j  c?    You    Seen  Our 


Union  Cycles. 

CHA<  KAJA(  KS  IlIUE  UNIONS,   All  Light  Weights.   The  Most  .Voted  Wheel  made  In  tlin  I'nitcd 
States.  Try  and  secure  the  Agency. 

We  also  sell  the  HARVARD  and  MANHATTAN  BICYCLES. 


Send  for  Special  Bicycle  Catalogue. 


Rushford  Hollow  Axle  Farm  Wagon. 

It  is  the  Lightest  Uuiining  and  Strongest  Wagon  in  the  World— Guaranteed. 

Farming  Implements  in  Great  Variety.    Vehicles  of  Every  Description. 

Send  for  our  No.  19  Catalogue,   .lust  issued. 

HOOKER  <Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Buy  It  !    7V\al<e  INo  TWistake  !    Hurry  Up! 

Write  for  Circular  and  Price  List 


Deere"  Steel  Frame  Adjustable  and  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 


THE  VERY  LATEST. 
THE  WERY  BEST. 


ANY  STYLE  OF  DISC. 


fLrtiiN.  CUT-M  wy«  v. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  305  &  307  Market' St.,  San  Erancisco. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  13. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Wheat  Outlook. 


because  of  its 


When  it  is  currently  reported  that  a  prominent 
interior  miller  offers  a  large  wager  that  we  will  pur- 
chase wheat  before  long  at  50  cts.  per  ctl,  it  natu- 
rally has  a  depressing  effect  upon  those  who  now 
have  wheat  in  the  ground  and  are  looking  for  better 
times.  We  hardly  thinji  a  man,  even  if  he  believes 
that  wheat  may  go  so  low,  should  make  such  an 
announcement  as  he  is  credited  with 
depressing  effect  upon  people  who 
have  suffered  enough  without  this 
additional  gloom.  In  the  nature 
of  things  any  such  drop  in  values 
cannot  be  foreseen  and  all  ordinary 
courses  of  affairs  would  pronounce 
such  a  drop  impossible.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  is  abundant  rea- 
son to  think  that  wheat  will  not 
take  a  downward  direction.  There 
is  certainly  less  wheat  in  existence 
now  than  for  a  long  tinae. 

We  have  just  received  the  Gov- 
ernment's wheat  report,  dated  at 
Washington  on  March  12th,  which 
states  that  the  estimated  amount 
of  wheat  in  farmers'  hands  is,  in 
round  numbers,  75,000,000  bushels, 
or  16.3  per  cent  of  the  crop  of 
1894.-  This  is  39,000,000  bushels 
less  than  was  reported  in  farmers' 
hands  at  the  same  date  last  year. 
The  explanation  of  this  exhaustion 
of  farm  reserves  is  in  large  meas- 
ure to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
great  quantities  have  been  fed  to 
hogs  and  other  stock.  Returns 
from  North  and  South  Dakota  in- 
dicate unprecedented  exhaustion 
of  last  year's  crop,  correspond- 
ents in  many  counties  reporting 
not  enough  on  hand  for  spring 
seed  and  the  necessary  food  sup- 
ply- 

This  shows  that  there  is  no 
great  accumulation  of  wheat  in 
this  country.  In  the  same  line  is 
a  circular  we  have  just  received 
from  Charles  L.  Hyde,  of  Pierre, 
South  Dakota.    Mr.  Hyde  figures: 

Wheat  In  the  visible  March  1st.,.  78,000,(XJU 
Whteat  lu  second  hands  not  in  the 

visible   25,000,Oc»J 

Wheat  In  farmers'  hands  85,(X)0,CXXj 


July  1st,  1891.  The  visible  at  that  date  got  down  to 
13,000,000— about  the  Ic^west  for  the  last  decade. 
That  year,  in  April,  1891,  wheat  sold  in  Chicago  for 
$1.16  per  bushel,  and  in  the  face  of  the  biggest  pros- 
pective crop  we  had  ever  produced.  Mr.  Hyde  con- 
cludes that  it  surely  seems  that  the  present  supply 
would  warrant  prices  at  least  30  cents  more  per 
bushel  for  wheat  than  it  is  now  bringing.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  it  would  be  much  higher  if  it  were  not  for 
the  successful  efforts  at  short  selling  by  a  few  large 


In  the  Foothills. 


U.N    THE    ROAD    TO  NEULASlLli: 


Total  supply 


188,000,000 


Amount  for  food  for  four  months  to 

July  1st  106,000,000 

Amount  needed  for  spring  seeding, 

1895     18,000  000 

Amount  for  live  stock  feeding,  four 

months   10,000,000 

Amount   probable  exports,  four 

months     40,000,000 


Total  needs  174,000,000 

Balance  for  all  supplies,  visi- 


NEWCASTLE,    THE   GREAT    FRUIT   CENTER    OF   THE  FOOTHILLS 


ble,  private  warehouses  and  farm- 
ers' hands  July  1st,  14,000,000.  It  hardly  seems 
possible  that  supplies  would  become  so  reduced; 
but  allowing  15,000,000  bushels  to  be  taken  from 
the  exports  and  food  requirements,  and  we  have 
but  29,000,000  for  all  supplies.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  believe  that  Europe  will  need  from 
50f,000,000  to  60,000,000  from  America  during  the 
next  four  months. 

Idr.  Hyde  proceeds  to  show  that  the  condition  of 
supplies  in  March,  1891,  was  very  similar  to  the 
prese"nt  time.  There  was  then  reported '  as  '  in 
fafmers'  hands  112,000,000,  and  53,000,000  "bxisiiels 
were  marketed  at  terminal  points  from  March  1st  to 


speculators  in  Chicago,  who  have  become  wealthy  in 
that  line  during  the  last  three  years.  We  hope  that 
the  California  miller  who  is  willing  to  bet  that  wheat 
will  go  down  to  50  cents  per  cental  is  not  actuated 
by  Chicago  motives. 

A  SPECIAL  TRAIN  loaded  entirely  with  potatoes  left 
Spokane  on  Tuesday  for  St.  Louis,  on  express  time. 
It  was  made  up  of  early  varieties  for  seed  use.  An- 
other special  .shipment  of  ten  carloads  was  expected 
to  follow  in  a  few  days  to  ^Minneapolis. 

The  Utah  Sugar  Company  has  contracted  for  3300 
acres  of  beets. 


Our  illustrations  this  week  present  charactei  istic 
scenes  in  the  newer  life  of  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  They  are  not  the  most  striking  perhaps, 
for  they  do  not  include  orchard  improvements;  but 
we  have  given  such  features  in  former  issues  of  the 
Rural.  One  of  the  pictures  shows  a  piece  of  road 
on  the  approach  to  the  thriving  town  of  Newcastle 
and  the  other  presents  a  distant  view  of  that  town, 
which  has  of  late  years  become 
famous  wherever  California  fruits 
or  the  reputation  of  them  have 
gone.  The  picture  gives  some  idea 
of  the  hnportance  of  the  local  fruit- 
shipping  business,  for  among  the 
most  prominent  buildings  shown 
ure  the  lai'ge  packing-houses 
which  extend  along  the  line  of  the 
overland  railway.  These  are  of, 
such  size  and  number  that  they 
alone  would  indicate  to  the  passing 
traveler  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  fruit  industries  of  that 
favored  region  of  the  foothills;  but 
the  traveler  sees  very  much  more 
than  the  commercial  insignia  of 
the  industry.  Tiie  train  whirls 
him  through  many  hundreds  of 
acres  of  beautifully  kept  orchards, 
the  glorious  green  of  the  foliage 
contrasting  well  with  the  peculiar 
red  soil  on  which  they  stand — a 
soil  which  show.s  on  its  face  its 
warmth  and  vigor  and,  in  the 
growth  of  tree  and  fruit  which  it 
supports,  its  richness  and  pi'oduc- 
tive  value.  It  is  only  seldom  in 
that  region  that  the  traveler  along 
the  highway  traverses  a  roadway 
still  in  primeval  solitude,  as  shown 
by  the  upper  picture.  Usually 
orchards  glide  down  to  the  level  of 
the  highway  or  they  are  perched 
above  and  cast  their  grateful 
shade  down  the  bluff  formed  by 
the  cutting  of  the  road  to  an  easier 
gi  ade.  One  who  is  accustomed  to 
\uiley  (jri'hards  with  their  level 
i'.\panses  is  surprised  at  the  unex- 
pected angles  at  which  he  looks  up 
or  down  at  fruit-laden  trees  in  the 
foothills.  The  slopes  almost  every- 
whei'e  are  occupied,  and  it  is  these 
slopes  which  give  the  region  its 
early  ripening  fruits  and  which 
grant  its  escape  from  the  frosts 
which  afflict  flat  areas — an  escape 
which  this  year  gives  the  foothill 
rowers  much  occasion  for  re- 
joicing. The  development  of 
the  fruit  industries  of  the  foot- 
hills along  the  overland  railway  is  bringing  new  life 
and  vigor  to  all  the  interests  of  the  region.  Im- 
provements are  seen  on  every  side,  the  towns  are 
not  only  growing  but  are  improving  in  every  way, 
the  rural  residences  reflect  the  taste  and  means  of 
those  who  have  come  to  engage  in  the  charming 
occupation  of  fruit  growing  or  to  build  villas  where 
they  can  dwell  in  comfort  and,  from  shaded  piazzas, 
watch  the  labors  of  others.  The  educational  facili- 
ties of  the  region  are  also  constantly  extending  and 
improving.  For  their  advancing  social  and  indus- 
trial activeness  the  foothills  are  now  winning  notice 
and  favor  for  their  picturesqueness  and  salubrity 
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All  subscribers  paylnir  $3  In  advance  will  receive  16  months'  (one 
year  and  lit  weeks)  credit.  For  fi  lu  advance.  1(1  months.  Per  II  In 
"advance,  five  mouths.   

AdvtitMtm  niles  made  known  an  iipplicalli<ii. 


Auv  subscriber  sending  an  Inquiry  ou  any  subject  to  the  Kl'RAJ. 
Pkess,  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
as  promptly  as  practicable.   

Uur  latest  fitrinn  go  to  prom  We^nexday  eveniiii). 


Chicago  Oftlce  CHAS.  D.  SPALDING,  .*!<),  189  La  Salle  Si. 
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Does  Farming  Pay  in  California? 

Week  before  lust  1  had  occasion  to  speud  two  days 
in  a  very  rich  section  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
where  I  was  tlie  j^uest  of  one  of  the  lari^e  grain 
farmers  of  California.     It  was  a  typical  bonanza 
ranch.    A  drive  beautifully  shaded  with  umbrella 
trees  led  half  a  mile  fi-om   the  main  road  to  the 
farmer's  home— an  almost  palatial  dwellin»?  in  the 
Italian  style  in  the  midst  of  an  e.xquisitely  groomed 
landscape.    Adjacent  there  were  two  ranch  houses 
or  barracks  in  which  something  like  fifty  men  found 
board  and  lodgment,  and  a  little  farther  away  a  col- 
lection of  huts  where  some  thirty  or  more  Chinese 
were  herded.     All   about  there  were  hay  sheds, 
granaries,  stables  and  carriage  houses,  with  a  vast 
implement  house  and  blacksmith  shop.    An  open 
yard  was  full  of  wagons,  great  and  small;  and  in  and 
about  there  was  a  wilderness  of  machinery,  among 
other  things  three  big  combined  harvesters.  The 
fifty-acre  space  given  up  to  these  uses  afforded 
scarce    rotiin  enough.     In   the  stables  I  counted 
eighteen  head of-sleek  driving  stock ;  while  in  pasture 
just  beybirj  the  farthest  line  of   hay  sheds  there 
were  twenty-one  hoi-ses  and  ninety-two  mules.  Still 
beyond  lay  a  broad  d(.)main  of  green  fields — some 
seven  thousand  acres. 


BUSINESS  AnitOXniCEMEnTS. 

i,Xfii-  litis  Umie.) 
Steel  Fence- Harlman  M  f'g  Co,  Ellwood  City,  Pa 
Spraying  Pumps— W.  &  B.  Douglas.  Middletown,  Ct 
Caustic  Balsam— The  Lawrence  Williams  Co 
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S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns— ,1.  R.  Catlett.  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal 
Bellows— California  Bellows  M'fg  Co  . 
Egg  Recipe- H.  K.  Starkweather 
Poultry— J.  W.  Forpeus,  Santa  Cruz.  Ca 

Harrows— Allison.  Neff  &  Co  

Mowers— D.  M.  (Jsborne  &  Co  

Horse  Forks— Bvron  Jackson  Machine  Works  

Orange  Trees- Aloha  Orinse  Nurseries,  Penryn,  Cal 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and 
Crops. 


The  weather  during  the  week  has 
been  generally  favorable  for  the 
progress  of  crops.  Some  rains 
have  fallen,  usually  enough  to  loosen  the  crust  and 
help  the  grain.  Some  drier  regions  would  be  now 
much  benefited  by  a  few  showers,  and  if  indications 
are  anything  they  will  get  them  before  long.  We 
have  had  quite  a  dry  March  for  a  wet  year,  and  some 
concern  is  being  felt  as  to  what  April  will  be.  The 
spring  rain,  which  will  make  the  crop,  must  evi- 
dently come  in  April  this  year,  for  March  did  not 
bring  it.  Records  for  twenty  years  back  show  that 
April  is  a  very  flighty  month.  It  has  passed  with 
only  one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  rain,  and  it  has  brought 
in  one  year  over  ten  inches  in  San  Francisco,  and 
over  fourteen  inches  in  Sacramento.  The  average 
April  rainfall  is  a  little  over  two  inches.  We  can  get 
along  very  well  with  that  amount  this  year,  if  it  is 
well  spread  around  the  month  and  the  country. 
Sergt.  Barwick,  Director  of  the  State  Weather  Ser- 
vice, calls  upon  his  correspondents  to  resume  their 
important  work  on  April  14th.  All  who  will  enroll 
under  liim  for  volunteer  service  are  invited  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Director  at  Sacramento. 


Uranges  in 
Jiew  York 


California  oranges  have  gone  to 
the  far  East  this  year  as  never 
before,  and  have  won  much  praise 
and  patronage.  This  week  it  seems  that  too  many 
have  reached  that  point,  for  the  telegraph  says  that 
the  local  market  is  glutted,  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  carloads,  of  300  boxes  each,  having  arrived 
during  the  weeK.  The  fruit  is  described  by  Eastern 
writers  as  "  large  and  fine  looking  Navel  oranges  in 
boxes  containing  from  150  to  220  each,  and  were  sold 
for  $2.85  to  S3  a  box.  These  prices  are  below  the 
cost  of  the  fruit  with"ii'eight  charges,  etc.,  added." 
A  steady  stream  of  oranges  is  pouring  in  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Jamaica,  while  large  shipments  of  Medi- 
terranean oranges  and  lemons  are  on  the  way  to 
Atlantic  ports. 


Argentine 
Frntt 


E.  S.  Zaballor  has  been  appointed 
a  special  commissioner  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Minister  at  Washington 
to  investigate  methods  of  fruit  culture  in  California. 
For  some  time  past  the  South  American  republic  has 
been  watching  with  interest  the  great  success  of 
California  fruits,  cereals  and  wines,  and  very  re- 
cently determined  to  investigate  our  methods  of  cul- 
ture. In  furtlierance  of  this- purpose  E.  S.  Zaballor 
was  instructed  to  leave  Washington  and  come  to  this 
coast  in  order  that  he  might  study  the  subject  at 
first  hand. 


Inside   the  dwelling-house,   as  without,  every- 
thing was  upon  a  grand  scale.    The  rooms  were 
richly   furnished;   carpets  of  velvet,  tapestries  of 
silk,  carvings  of  mahogany  and  oak;  and  three  light- 
footed  Chinese  servitors  found  plenty  to  do  to  keep 
all  in  perfect  order.    The  master  of  all  this  was,  but 
for  his   secretary,  all   alone.    His  wife  with  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  was  spending  the 
wintei-  in   their  city  home.    A  son  of  twenty-two 
was   in   his   third    year    at    Cornell    College;  a 
daughter    of    nineteen    was     travelling  abroad. 
Within  a  few  days  the  master  himself  intended  going 
to  the  city,  leaving  the  administration  of  his  prin- 
cipality in  the  hands  of  his  secretary  and  superin- 
tendent.   "  1  u.sed,"  he  said,  "to  love  the  place — 
that  was  before  we  built  this  house;  but  somehow  of 
late  j'ears  1  find  it  intolerable  unless  1  am  so  pushed 
with  work  that  1  forget  my  surroundings.    In  the 
spring  and  again  in  the  fall  my  wife  and  little  ones  come 
up  for  a  few  weeks  and  then  it  seems  brighter;  but  it's 
very  dreary  for  them  unless  we  have  the  house  full 
of  company,  and  we  are  all  willing  enough  when  the 
time  comes  to  go  back  to  town.    There  are,"  he 
went  on,    ''several  reasons  for  it.     In   the  first 
place,  the  help  is  mostly  of  the  '  blanket '  class 
with  whom,    of    course,  there    can    be    no  more 
.social  fellowship   than   with   so  many  Chinamen. 
Then  again,  in  the  cf)nsolidation  of  the  plaie.  the 
neighborhood  has  been  destroyed.    Do  you  see  tho.se 
trees '! "    As  he  sjioke  he  pointed  to  little  green 
clumps  which  dotted  the  prairie  for  miles  about,  and 
I  counted  seventeen.    "Each  of  those  spf>ts,"  he 
went  on,  "marks  the  site  where  a  farm  iuiuse  used 
to  stand.    One  by  one  I  took  in  the  places,  so  that 
my  ranch  of  seven  thousand  acres  now  includes  them 
all.    It  makes  a  fine  place  but  it's  dreadfully  lone- 
some.   Why,  we  used  to  have  great  times  twenty- 
five  years  ago— that  is  when  we  were  young  and  first 
married,  with  neighbors  all  about  us.    We  used  to 
hitch  up  on  Saturdays,  load  the  babies  into  the 
carriage— or  what  we  then  called  a  carriage— and 
go  off  to  Grange.    All  the  neighbors  round  belonged 
and  we  had  gay  times.    It  seems  very  small  and 
trifling  now  to  look  back  to,  but  we  really  had  very 
pleasant  times.    Now,  you  see,  our  interests  are  all 
in  the  city.    The  young  people  don't  care  to  stay 
here;  my  wife  hates  it  and  sometimes  1  almost  hate 
it  myself.    It  is,  indeed,  a  fine  place,  and  in  times 
past  has  been  a  great  money-maker — but  I  fear 
that's  all  past." 

In  the  evening  we  sat  late  before  a  wood  fire 
and  my  host  talked  freely  of  affairs.  "  Wheat  farm- 
ing,''he  said,  "  is  absolutely  done  for  in  California, 
at  least  for  the  present.  I  see  in  your  paper,  the 
Rural  Press — ^^which,  by  the  way,  I  have  taken  for 


paid  my  labor,  for  necessary  machinery,  etQ.,  I 
didn  t  have  a  penny  left.    Why.  I  didn't  cle^n  up 
the  half  of  one  per  cent  upon  a  low  valuation  of  my 
land.    If  it  hadn't  been  for  a  little  city  property  1 
have,  the  Lord  only  knows  how  I  would  have  paid 
my  taxes  and  family  f.xpenses.    And  1  see  no  help 
for  it;  there's  a  little  Hurry  in  tlie  wheat  market 
just  now,  but  it's  wholly  superficial.    Wheat  is  down 
and  it's  going  to  stay  down.    1  only  wish  I  had  un- 
loaded when  I  might  have  gotten  .something  out  of 
it.    1  used  to  consider  this  ranch  wortli  a  round 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre;  but  I 
question  if  to-day  1  could  sell  for  forty — not  even  if 
I  were  to  throw  in  the  improvements,  stock,  etc., 
which  have  cost  over  fifty  thousand  dollars."  We 
drifted  on  to  the  labor  question,  and  here  my  host 
was  without  hope.     "You   wouldn't  believe,"'  h.- 
said,  "  what  a  class  we  have  to  deal  with.    Of  courst? 
there  are  exceptions;  and  we  have  a  few  boys  wIju 
have  been  with  us  a  long  time,  who  are  .sober  and 
who  save  their  money;  but  the  general  run  of 
"blanket  "  men— that  is,  the   class  which  tramp 
about   the  country    working   here    a  month  and 
there  a  month — ai-e  degraded  and   unreliable  to 
the   last   degree.    It   makes    not   the  slightest 
difference   what  they  earn,   because,  be  it  much 
or    little,   it    goes   into    the    nearest  gin-mili. 
Of  course  such  men  have  to  be    watched  from 
morning  till  night,  or  they  .will  soldier  on  you.  It 
seems  sometimes  as  if  the  race  of  self-respecting 
workingmen  had  died  out.  "     I  asked  if  it  wasn't  the 
fault  of  the  system  which  regarded  a  man  just  as  it 
did  a  horse  or  a  machine,  and  made  no  provision  for 
more  than  his  animal  necessities  of  food  and  sleep. 
He  replied  that  perhaps  that  had  .something  to  do 
with  it,  but  he  didn't  see  how  it  was  to  be  helped. 
"  Somehow,  "  he  declared,   '  the  work  has  got  to  be 
done,  and  if  we  can't  get  white  men,  then  we  must 
fall  back  on  Chinese  oi- Japs."     Coming  to  political 
matters,  my  host  declared  that  he  grew  hopeless 
about  the  future  of  the  country.    "Our  politics,"  he 
said,  "grow  more  and  more  corrupt,  and  I  some- 
times fear  it   must  end  in  an  explosion,  '  These 
gloomy  views  I  found  had  a  basis  in  an  almost  desper- 
ate business  situation,    "  Here  I  am,"  he  said.  "  ap- 
parently rolling  in  wealth,  but  there  is  not  a  man  in 
my  ranch-house  who  is  really  poorer.    My  business  is 
practically  busted  since  it  costs  as  much  to  produce 
wheat  as  I  can  sell  it  for.    I  can't  sell  my  place  for 
twenty  per  cent  of  its  value.    My  wife,  like  myself, 
has  been  weaned  from  our  home.    My  children  are 
strangers  to  it  and  are  bored  if  they  have  to  spend  a 
week  here.    I  am  living  in  a  style  which  costs  eight 
thousand  a  year  and  I  can't  see  where  to  cut  down 
and  I  can't  see  my  way  to  keep  it  up.  " 


twenty-four  years — the  statements  being  made  as  to 
the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  etc.  Well,  they  don't 
make  it  too  black;  if  anything,  they  make  it  too 
bright.  Why,  I  have  here  one  of  the  best  places  and 
one  of  the  best  plants  in  California.  Last  year  I 
raised  twenty-two  hundred  tons,  and  after  I  had 


Last  week  1  went  again  into  tiie  country — this 
time  to  Stockton — where  I  fell  in  with  an  old  friend 
who  in  years  past  worked  with  me  at  the  printing 
trade.    I  hardly  recognized  in  the  brown  and  hearty 
farmer  the  pale  youth  of  ten  years  back.    He  had, 
he  said,  turned  ranclier,  had  a  wife  and  two  children 
and  lived  three  miles  out  of  town.    When  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  done  I  went  hoHie  with  him  for 
the  night,    T  found  a  farm  of  ten  acres  with  two 
comfortable  dwellings  side  by  side,  one  occupied  by 
my  friend  and  the  other  by  his  parents,  the  latter 
being  the  ownei's  of  the  place.    There  were  seven 
acres  in  vines;  one  and  one  half  acres  in  pasture 
and  the  remaining  acre-and-a-half  was  devoted  to 
buildings,  orchard,  gskrden,  etc.    In  the  stable  there 
were  two  stout  horses;  and  three  cows — two  Jerseys 
and  one  Holstein-Friesian — were  at  the  bars  waiting 
their  evening  feed  and  to  be  milked.    Fifty  chickens 
were  comfortably  housed  near  at  hand;  and  still  be- 
yond a  shoat  grunted  in  fat  content  in  his  stye.  The 
quarter-acre  which  separated  the  two  dwellings  was 
sown  to  alfalfa,  which,  under  irrigation  with  the  aid 
of  a  windmill,  yields  five  crops  of  green  feed  during 
the  year.    Between  rows  of  young  trees  there  were 
onions,  corn,  peas,  and  a  variety  of  "garden  sass,  ' 
and  in  a  warm  box  under  glass  a  forest  of  young 
tomato  plants  were  awaiting  the  time  for  setting, 
when  the  season  of  frost  should  be  past,    A  littla 
apart  a  space  was  devoted  to  young  wild  grape  cut- 
tings— "  resistant  stock  — ready  foi'  planting  in  the 
place  of  vines  which  might  show  signs  of  phylloxera. 
Inside  the    houses   there   was  every  evidence  of 
comfort  and  abundance;  and  the  supper— well,  it  ie 
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long  smc6.  I  have  had  its  match.  Tbpre  was  the 
fcpshpst  and  tho  best  of  everything — butter  of  the 
day's  churning,  eggs  freshly  laid,  milk  still  warm 
from  the  cow,  vegetables  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
ground — not  to  mention  staples  nor  sweetmeats 
of  home  production. 

Later,  the  people  from  the  "  other  house"  came 
over  and  there  was  an  evening  of  such  human  friend- 
liness as  I  think  one  only  finds  in  the  country.  At 
last  I  ventured  to  ask  how  such  manifest  prosperity 
for  two  families — eight  persons — was  attained  from 
such  a  little  bit  of  land.  The  good  wife  was  the 
spokesman,  and  I  only  wish  the  whole  of  California 
could  have  heard  her  account  of  the  methods  prac- 
ticed on  this  model  little  farm.  The  place,  she  said, 
had  been  bought  years  ago  as  a  family  investment; 
"but  later  considerations  of  health  had  induced  them 
to  make  it  their  home.  "  When  we  came  to  it  we 
owed  no  man  a  dollar  and  we  have  made  the  prin- 
ciple of  pay-as-you-go  the  rule  of  our  business. 
Until  our  son  joined  us  three  years  ago  we  had  no 
help  but  our  own  hands,  but  we  were  never  afraid 
nf  soiling  them.  Our  chief  product  is  grapes,  and  I 
don't  think  I  brag  in  saying  that  no  better  grapes 
go  out  of  any  vineyard  in  California.  It  is  our  boast 
that  never  an  imperfect  bunch  of  grapes  was  shipped 
from  this  ranch.  Our  wine  grapes  ai'e  sold  to  the 
local  winery  near  by,  but  our  table  grapes  go  to 
San  Francisco  and  to  the  remote  markets.  We  go 
over  every  cluster  scissors  in  hand,  and  every 
imperfect  berry  is  clipped  off.  The  result  is 
that  in  the  markets  where  our  brand  is 
known,  we  always  have  the  preference."  Coming  to 
other  matters,  the  good  lady  said:  "  From  the  cows 
you  saw,  I  make  daily  churnings  and  there  is,  of 
course,  ready  sale  for  the  product,  and  this  brings 
in  a  ve?'y  neat  sum  each  month.''  Other  side  prod- 
ucts, I  was  told,  were  in  the  form  of  eggs,  a  fat 

— porker  every  few  months,  an  occasional  dozen  of 
chickens,  fresh  fr\iits,  garden  stuff,  etc.  "  Why," 
said  the  young  man.  "our  trees  are  only  for  home 
supply,  but  I  sold  between  forty  and  fifty  dollars' 
worth  of  fruit  from  them  last  .season.  Again,  I 
planted  a  few  rows  of  black  corn  for  home  use,  but 
sold  fifteen  dollars'  worth  to  our  butter  and  egg  cus- 
tomers. Then  last  year  I  supplied  one  of  the  Stock- 
ton hotels  with  tomatoes  from  our  garden,  and  that 
yielded  a  pretty  penny.  Two  of  our  near  neighbors 
don't  keep  cows  and  three  dollars  a  month  come  in 
from  the  sale  of  milk."  These  are  the  main  items  of 
income,  but  they  were  not  all;  no  possible  gain  had 
been  overlooked;  nothing  had  been  allowed  to  go  to 

•-waste.  "  We  made,"  said  the  good  lady,  "  a  very 
handsome  saving  from  last  year's  business,  and  have 
done  it  in  each  of  the  twelve  years  in  which  we  have 
lived  here.  T  think  I  may  say  that  we  have  done  it 
without  hardship,  though  not  without  industry  and 
prudence.  My  husband  and  I  have  done  much  which 
some  people  would  call  Chinaman's  work,  but  we 
have  felt  that  what  was  necessary  was  honorable,  and 
have  taken  both  pleasure  and  pride  'n  it.  We  have 
never  gone  poor  or  scant  of  anything  essential  to 
comfortable  and  intelligent  living,  but  we  have  scru- 
tinized every  item  of  out-go  and  have  rigidly  dis- 
criminated between  what  we  wanfed  and  what  we 
pfeded."  And  as  she  talked  it  all  seemed  so  easy  and 
natural  that  I  wondered  how  anybody  with  two 
hands  and  a  few  acres  , could  be  poor  in  California. 

Of  course  results  like  these  were  not  attained 
by  chance.  Back  of  them  lay  the  forces  of  intelli- 
gence and  high  character.  And  as  I  talked  with 
the  good  lady  upon  matters  beyond  the  circle  of  her 
home  duties,  I  found  that,  with  ail  her  labors,  she 
had  found  time  for  reading  and  for  profound  reflec- 
tion. "  I  read  your  paper,"  she  said,  "  with  great 
interest  and  find  in  it  a  good  deal  that  is  practically 
helpful,  but  I  find  that  I  usually  have  to  develop  my 
own  way  to  do  things  about  the  place.  The  depart- 
ment 'From  an  Independent  Standpoint '  is,  to  my 
notion,  worth  twice  as  much  as  all  the  rest.  Even 
when  I  don't  agree  with  it,  I  have  the  feeling  that  it 
is  straightforward,  and  that  is  a  quality  we  don't  get 
any  too  much  of  in  the  public  prints."  Then  she 
talked  of  politics.  Woman  suffrage,  she  thought, 
was  bound  to  come,  because  it  was  nothing  more 
than  simple  justice  and  she  believed  it  would  result 
in  good,  though  she  did  not  expect  it  to  make  the 
world  over  all  at  once.    She  lliought  ii  great  danger 


to  the  future  of  American  institutions  lay  in  the 
fact  that  Americans  do  not  bring  their  chil- 
dren up  to  industry  and  economy.  The  com- 
ing political  party  she  thought  would  be  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  with  more  regard 
to  industrial  than  to  religious  considerations.  Unless 
there  were  some  change  the  best  things  in  the  coun- 
try would  be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners — but  she 
didn't  expect  it  to  come  to  that.  She  believed  the 
American  people  would  come  to  their  senses,  leave 
off  follies,  agaui  take  up  the  tasks  of  life,  and  so 
reclaim  what  they  had  lost.  An  important  agency 
in  the  rural  life  of  the  country  she  believed  was  the 
Grange,  to  which  all  the  family  belonged.  It  took, 
she  said,  almost  a  whole  working  day  out  of  each 
week,  but  it  was  a  day  well  spent,  for  it  yielded 
social  pleasures,  instruction  and  much  else  that 
makes  life  profitable.  With  such  talk  the  visit  seemed 
short,  and  I  was  genuinely  sorry  when  the  time  came 
to  go.  Alfred  Holman. 


The  Coming  Fruit  Crop. 

I^ate  Reports  from  Various  Sources. 

The  fruit  interest  is  now  seeking  for  every  indica- 
tion which  may  prophesy  the  coming  crop.  Knowing 
the  active  appetite  for  news  in  this  line,  we  re- 
quested Mr.  B.  F.  Walton,  president  of  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Exchange,  who  has  been  in  the  field  in  the 
interest  of  co-operative  marketing,  to  give  us  such 
information  as  he  could  secure  on  his  travels.  From 
all  the  information  he  can  gather,  Vacaville  and 
Suisun  and  some^small  parts  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys  have  been  seriously  affected  on 
all  early  fruit,  particularly  apricots  and  early 
peaches,  and,  to  some  extent,  cherries.  Apricots  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  are  poor  even  in  sections 
not  affected  by  frost,  largely  due  to  the  immense 
crop  of  last  year  and  dry  season.  Other  kinds  of 
fruit  from  all  parts  of  the  State  up  to  this  time  look 
promising,  and  with  the  continuance  of  good  weather 
for  the  coming  months  a  good  average  crop  of  fruit 
can  be  depended  upon. 

From  the  various  sections  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
comes  a  variety  of  reports.  In  the  low,  wet  sec- 
tions and  exposed  localities  considerable  damage  was 
done  by  the  frost  to  all  fruit  that  happened  to  be 
sufficiently  forward  to  be  affected;  otherwise  the 
crop  is  good,  barring  apricots,  which  show  a  light 
crop  except  in  a  few  favored  orchards  and  excep- 
tional localities. 

There  are  so  many  contingencies  affecting  the 
fruit  crop  for  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  that  no 
fruit  man  of  experience  will  stake  his  reputation  on 
an  estimate  of  the  fruit  crop  for  the  season  of  1895, 
but  present  appearances  point  to  a  good  fruit  sea- 
son, with  at  least  an  average  yield  of  all  varieties  of 
fruit  except  apricots,  in  which  no  improvement, 
however  marked,  can  possibly  bring  them  up  beyond 
a  very  small  fraction  of  an  average  crop. 

NOTES  FROM  EXCHANGES. 

Watsonville  ;  Pajnronian. — In  spots  in  Green  valle.v,  near 
Vega  and  in  the  section  north  and  east  of  Watsonville,  the 
apricots  were  badl.v  injured,  and  prunes,  cherries  and  peaches 
will  have  a  decreased  ,vield.  Some  orchardists  report  that 
their  prunes  and  apricots  were  cut  so  badl.v  that  there  will  be 
no  yield  .  but  the.se  reports  are  usuall.v  overestimated. 

YubaCit.v:  Farwfc.  — But  little  loss  will  result  from  the 
cold  snap  here.  The  almond  trees  had  commenced  to  leaf  out 
and  had  quite  a  foliage  to  protect  the  blossoms.  Apricots 
were  caught  in  some  of  the  orchards  and  this  will  cut  down 
the  already  short  prospect  for  that  kind  of  a  fruit  crop. 
Peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  other  fruits  are  reported  to  be 
uninjured. 

Santa  Clara  :  Inlrrrinr  irith  CdI.  Her.^cii. — Some  individuals 
and  localities  have  suffered  here  to  some  extent  as  far  as 
apricots  are  concerned,  but  nowhere  is  there  a  complaint  of  a 
total  loss  of  that  fruit.  There  was  no  prospect  in  an.v  event 
of  getting  more  than  three-fifths  of  a  crop  of  apricots  this 
.year  and  the  frost  may  reduce  it  so  that  the  crop  will  not  be 
more  than  half  that  of  last  season.  The  loss  in  quantity, 
however,  will  be  more  than  made  up  in  (juality. 

Visalia;  Timrs.  -  From  conver.sation  with  prominent  or- 
chardists to-da.v  we  learn  that  the  apricots  are  about  all 
killed  in  this  vicinity,  but  as  thei-e  is  a  very  limited  acreage 
planted  to  that  fruiti  around  Visalia  the  total  loss  will  be 
small.  In  some  places  poaches  were  damaged,  but  there  are 
more  left  on  the  trees  than  are  wanted,  and  if  there  is  not 
another  severe  frost  later  considerable  thinning  will  have  to 
be  done.    The  prunes  and  pears  are  uninjured. 


Gleanings. 


I  J.  Lawson  has  offered  to  establish  a  modern  cheese  factory 
at  San  Bernardino  if  the  farmers  thereabout  will  engage  to 
suppl.v  milk  in  sufficient  quantity. 

A  KEQUEST  made  to  the  S.  P.  R'ailroad  Co.  by  the  San  Jose 
Board  of  Trade,  for  free  transportation  for  fruit  exhibits 
destined  for  the  Santa  Clara  county  advertising  car,  has  been 
refu.sed. 

The  San  Jose  Board  of  Trade  is  considering  ways  and 
means  of  circulating  leaflets  giving  directions  for  cooking 
California  dried  fruits.  The  first  distribution  will  number 
yo, 000  but  it  is  expected  to  send  fifty  times  that  number 
later  on. 

Los  Anoeles  Times,  2Sd  inst:  The  orange  market  has  boen 
dull  during  the  past  week  for  everything  hut  choice  fruit. 
The  shipments  have  fallen  off  considerably.  This  is  owing  to 
the  large  quantity  of  ordinary  fruit  that  has  been  received 


on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Europe.  These  oranges  do  not 
come  into  competition  with  the  fancy  grades  of  California 
fruit,  but  affect  the  seedlings.  No  change  in  quotations  has 
been  made  by  the  exchanges  up  to  the  present  writing. 

Harris  Bartlett  is  to  build  and  operate  a  lOO-cow  creamery 
at  Stony  Point,  Sonoma  county.   Mr.  Bartlett  has  run  a  small 
private  dairy  on  his  ranch  for  .some  time,  but  now  sees  the 
need  of  enlarging  the  plant  and  putting  in  improved  ma- 
!  chinery  to  aid  the  industry  which  thrives  in  his  section. 

[     Wheatland  Four  Cocnecs;    Hop  work  has  begun.  Roddan 
I  Bros,  are  already  pruning  and  the  other  growers  will  com- 
mence next  week.  There  will  be  no  necessity  of  hiring  China- 
men this  season,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  able-bodied  Amer- 
icans who  are  earnestly  seeking- work  —wages  no  great  object. 
'  In  the  lower  part  of  town  there  has  been  a  camp  of  unem- 
j  plo.yed  the  last  few  weeks.    Between  looking  for  employment 
and  providing  for  the  necessary  bread  or  biscuit  the  men  pass 
the  time  reading  or  playing  games.    We  believe  the  majority' 
of  these  men  are  not  of  the  tramp  order  and  are  willing  to 
work.    There  is  one  certainty:  there  are  enough  good  men 
among  them  to  make  up  the  hop  crews. 

At  Fresno  a  project  for  a  pork-packing  house  on  a  large 
.scale  is  being  agitated.  There  is  already  one  pork-.packing 
house  in  Fresno,  which  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage.  It  is  owned  by  S.  L.  Evinger,  and  is  located  two  miles 
north  of  town.  In  an  interview  last  week  with  an  Expositor 
reporter  Mr.  Evinger  said  :  ''I  operate  the  place  in  connee-. 
tion  with  m.y  .slaughter  house.  I  have  experienced  men  with 
me  who  have  been  in  the  business  for  years.  I  do  all  my 
packing  between  November  and  April,  and  this  last  winter  I 
have  packed  something  over  3100  hogs,  all  raised  in  the 
county.  I  have  no  fear  of  the  results.  1  get  all  the  hogs 
right  here  at  home,  and  those  who  supply  me  with  them  are 
anxious  to  raise  more  hogs." 

Ma.jor  C.  J.  Berry,  arguing  for  co-operation  among  farmers, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Tulare  Register:  "One  of  the  most 
extraordinar.v  things  in  existence  to  the  writer  is  that  two 
boys  in  the  country  will  go  to  school  together,  grow  up  side  b,v 
side  on  adjoining  farms,  marry  arid  settle  side  by  side  and 
know  each  other  to  be  good,  honest,  reliable  men,  and  .vet 
there  will  come  along  a  fellow  with  a  boiled  shirt  on,  and  his 
only  apparent  responsibility  is  a  printed  business  card,  and 
solicit  consignments  of  their  produce— and  get  it,  too— while 
the  neighbors  will  not  trust  each  other  to  do  any  part  of  their 
business.  Farmers  may  regard  such  actions  as  the.  proper 
thing,  but  the  writer  does  not.  This  grinding  between  tihe 
upper  and  under  millstone — and  the  fault  is  the  farmer's, 
too — ought  to  bring  co-operation. 

Madera -Ifcrcurj/.-  "  A  sight  that  would  have  made  the  eyes 
of  an  Eastern  farmer — who  imagines  he  has  a  large  farm  if  he 
has  100  acres  under  cultivation — open  wide  with  astonishment 
was  to  be  seen  last  Tuesday  on  the  Miller  &  Lux  land,  about 
three  miles  from  town.  A  half  section  of  land  was  being 
plowed  by  Tom  Tyner,  who  v^as  in  a  hurry  to  get  the  land  in 
proper  shape.  There  were  thirty-five  plows  all  going  at  once, 
being  drawn  by  six,  eight  and  ten  animals.  It  required  2S0 
horses  to  do  the  work.  Five  harrows,  making  a  combined  one 
eighty  feet  in  length,  followed  the  plows,  forty-two  horses  be- 
ing required  to  pull  the  harrows.  It  was  a  grand  sight  when 
the  horses  began  to  move,  the  plows  throwing  up  great  clouds 
of  dust  and  leaving  a  black  path  of  newl.v  turned  earth.  The 
land  was  being  plowed  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  half  section 
a  day . ' ' 

Arroyo  Grande  Herald:  Mr.  A.  B.  Shearer  has  just  com- 
pleted the  model  of  a  new  drier  that  promises  to  revolution- 
ize the  existing  methods  of  fruit  drying.  The  fruit  is  run 
into  the  drier  in  cars,  and  the  hot  air  is  distributed  equally 
over  the  fruit  by  a  fan  blower,  reaching  the  cars  in  waves 
like  the  blasts  of  the  north  wind.  The  heated  wind  is  used 
over  and  over  again,  thus  minimizing  the  cost  of  production. 
In  all  other  driers  the  hot  air  comes  in  from  the  bottom, 
travels  up  and  out  and  is  lost,  thus  entailing  great  expense  to 
keep  up  the  supply.  Mr.  Shearer's  machine  overcomes  this 
loss  and  by  the  wave  application  gets  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  drying  power  out  of  a  corapirativel.y  small  amount 
of  fuel.  Application  for  a  patent  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Shearer,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  one  of  th^  new  driers  in  op- 
eration in  our  valley. 

Editor  Boyxton  of  the  Oroville  Register  offers  the  follow- 
ing good  suggestion:  "Now  that  it  is  settled  concerning 
fairs  in  this  State,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  more  than 
the  old-time  agricultural  display  will  be  made.  Why  cannot 
we  make  an  advance  on  the  ordinary  fair  ?  Let  us  illustrate. 
Let  the  managers  select  competent  persons  and  show  the 
public,  in  newly  cooked  dishes  each  day,  the  different  methods 
in  which  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  used.  Take  raisins  and 
show  the  public  all  t,he  ways  iu  which  raisins  can  be  utilized 
in  the  family.  Show  what  can  be  done  with  oranges  and 
lemons.  Give  practical  illustrations  of  olive  pickling  and 
olive-oil  making.  Present  to  the  public,  for  inspection  and 
taste,  peaches  and  prunes  prepared  in  as  many  ways  as  pos- 
sible, i^eoplc  go  to  a  fair  out  of  curiosit.v,  to  see  something 
new,  novel  and  i^urious.  They  go  to  learn  something,  too,  and 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  put  to  good  use  in  drawing 
a  crowd. 

Watsonville  Riisller:  The  beet-crushing  season  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  All  the  beets  from  the  Pajaro  and  Salinas  valleys 
have  been  delivered,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Watsonville 
factory  will  wind  up  a  long  season's  vpork  to-night,  or  to- 
morrow night  at  the  latest.  The  tonnage  of  beets  handled 
this  season  is  estimated  at  14'2,000  tons.  Of  this  amount  the 
Salinas  valley  and  the  Cooper  ranch  contributed  r3,000  tons, 
the  Pajaro  valley -"jii.OOO  tons  and  the  Moro  Cojo  ranch  j-),000 
tons.  The  season  was  protracted  by  the  rains,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  delivery  of  beets  at  the  factory,  owing 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  general  backward 
ness  of  the  crop.  The  average  yield  of  the  entire  beet  dis- 
trict is  sixteen  tons  per  acre,  although  in  some  instances  the 
yield  has  been  from  twenty-live  to  thirty-iivc  tons  per  acre. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  land  for  next  season's  crop  has 
already  begun.  Contracts  for  o.jOO  acres  in  the  Pajaro  valley 
have  been  signed.  It  is  expected  that  8000  acres  will  be 
planted  to  sugar  beets  this  year  in  the  Pajaro  and  Salinas 
valleys  and  San  Benito  county. 

Sebastopol  Times:    Val  Watson  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
creamery  of  ordinary  capacity  ought  to  pay  well  in  Sebastopol 
it  would  be  an  easy  mutter,  were  a  creamery  established 
here,  to  obtain  the  milk  of  nearly  500  cows,  if  not  more.  'J'lie 
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dairymen  in  the  surrounding  country  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  support  such  an  institution  in  Sebastopol  and  we  think  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  a  plant  for  the  town.  Mr. 
Watson  fold  us  that  a  few  years  ago  Valley  Ford  as  a  busi- 
ness point  was  as  dead  as  an  Egyptian  mummy,  but  that  the 
establishing  of  a  creamery  there  led  to  other  improvements 
and  now  they  have  a  calf  and  hog  market  and  the  town  is 
altogether  a  lively  business  point.  It  is  just  such  projects 
which  centralize  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
Sebastopol  is  in  need  of  all  these  centralizing  agencies. 
Creameries  are  being  established  all  nver  the  county  and 
Sebastopol  should  try  to  get  into  line.  Mr.  Watson  says  that 
creamery  butter  brings  five  and  six  cents  more  in  the  market 
than  dairy  butter,  and  he,  with  other  dairymen,  is  naturally 
anxious,  for  a  creamery  to  be  established  within  reach  of  his 
place;  and  Sebastopol  is  the  proper  location.  Mr.  Watson 
milks  about  sixty  ccws. 

The  deciduous  fruit  growers  of  southern  California  held  a 
meeting  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms  in  Los  Angeles 
on  the  22d,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  some  organization  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  orange  growers.  Secretary  W.  E.  Collins  of 
the  San  Antonio  Fruit  Exchange  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  G.  W.  Ogle,  of  Pomona,  secretary.  After  much 
discussion  rccarding  the  need  of  organization,  resolutions 
were  adopted  favoring  the  formation  of  local  organizations  of 
deciduous  fruit  growers  throughout  the  State,  and  the  use  of 
the  citrus  organizations,  so  far  as  possible,  for  selling  the 
fruit.  They  recommend  that  the  local  organizations,  when 
formed,  shall  co  operate  with  growers  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  through  the  California  Fruit  Exchange ;  that  the  ex- 
pediency of  forming  a  southern  California  organization  be  de- 
termined by  the  local  organizations ;  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  organize  local  associations  throughout 
southern  California;  and  requests  that  the  local  associations 
give  their  share  of  financial  support  to  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange.  The  following  persons  were  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  organize  exchanges :  C.  C.  Thompson,  Pasadena; 
D.  W.  Hanna,  Los  Angeles;  G.  W.  Ogle,  Pomona.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  a  general  delegate  convention  in  one  month. 
Those  who  attended  the  meeting,  says  the  Pomona  Proomd. 
ai  e  very  sanguine  of  the  success  of  the  movement,  which  the 
growers  have  had  under  consideration  for  a  Innpr  tiiiv. 
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Gen.  Chlpman's  Fifth  Report  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade. 


Hon.  Eugeiif  J.  Gregory,  President  ISfale  Board  of 
Trnde — DEAR  Sir:  T  submit  herewith  the  fifth  an- 
nual report  of  shipments  out  of  the  State  of  fruit, 
wine,  brandy  and  vegetables,  by  rail  and  by  sea. 

These  reports  were  begun  for  the  year  1890  and 
have  been  the  only  complete  statements  of  the  in- 
dustries embraced  in  them  that  have  been  given  to 
the  public.  They  show  not  only  the  growth  of  the 
industries,  but  their  distribution  throughout  the 
State. 

I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  the  data  so  as  to 
show  the  real  point  of  shipment,  and  thus  show  the 
relative  quantities  moving  from  the  various  fruit- 
growing counties.  This  information  would  have 
gratified  local  pride  and  would  have  been  a  detailed 
index  of  fruit-growing  localities.  But  various  diffi- 
culties seem  to  make  this  inipracticable.  The  trans- 
portation companies  say  that  the  information  can- 
not be  given  without  involving  more  time  and  labor 
than  they  can  give  to  its  preparation.  The  reports, 
however,  give  terminal  points,  and  that  is  the  best 
that  can  be  done. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  the  shipments  by  sea 
from  any  port  except  San  Francisco.  They  are  not 
large,  probably,  but  quite  considerable  from  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego,  and  possibly  from  some 
smaller  seaports.  I  do  not  think,  however,  they 
would  very  greatly  increase  the  total. 

The  tables  are  as  follows: 


data  politely  furnished  me  by  officers  of  the  trans- 
portation companies.  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Wetmore, 
manager  of  the  State  Board  of  Viticulture,  has 
kindly  given  me  shipments  as  compiled  by  him  from 
his  reports  of  wine  and  brandy  shipped  by  rail  and 
by  sea.  The  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
sea  I  have  compiled  from  the  annual  number  of  the 
San  Francisco  Commercial  Herold  and  Market  Re- 
view. 

The  shipments  from  the  several  counties  of  south- 
ern California  were  not  returned  to  me  by  counties, 
except  by  one  company.  The  other  company  treated 
all  shipments  south  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains  as 
from  one  point — Los  Angeles. 

I  have  continued  the  plan  of  former  reports  in 
keeping  the  shipments  from  northern  California  and 
southern  California  separate.  However  much  we  may 
deprecate  this  separation  of  the  two  regions  by  name, 
it  is  now  too  late  to  ignore  the  fact  that  they  are 
known  not  only  here  but  in  the  East  by  such  designa- 
tion, and  I  do  not  think  this  nomenclature  will  ever 
be  abolished.  It  is  quite  proper,  therefore,  that  our 
reports,  so  long  as  it  can  be  done,  should  group  the 
output  by  these  divisions.  Nothing  can  more  com- 
pletely dispel  false  claims  made  by  either  region  than 
the  actual  figures.  They  show  not  only  quantities 
but  varieties  from  each.  The  distribution  of  fruits 
shows  the  distribution  of  climatic  conditions. 

When  we  see  that  in  1884  nine  carloads  of  oranges 
were  shipped  from  Marysville  in  the  extreme  north, 
and  that  all  other  fruits  on  the  list  appear  in  large 
quantities  from  that  region,  we  can  safely  conclu4e 
that  California  enjoys  practically  the  same  climate 
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Tons  of  8000  pounds'.   Olrcn  frnm  Terminal  Points. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  M., 
March  27,  1895.  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 

STATIONS, 

1 

Total  Rainfall  for  Ibe 
1  Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date 

Maximimi  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature  I 
for  the  Week   j 

Eureka   

1  88 

36  M 

4P  iS 

.34  SO 

74 

42 

Red  BliifT  

.80 

25.68 

18.67 

21  14 

78 

44 

Sacramento  

26 

■13.22 

1.3  8.5 

17.40 

68 

40 

San  Francisco 

■X 

23  06 

16  10 

20  96 

r 

70 

46 

Fresno   

T 

11.79 

6.17 

s.sn 

76 

36 

Los  Angeles   

T 

12.48 

6.40 

17.29 

84 

42 

San  Diego 

04 

lO.Tfi 

.1  98 

9  29 

70 

46 

Yuma  

3  97 

2.16 

3.45  j 

i  9fi 

4» 

l'I.A(  E  l>r  SHIPMB.NT. 

Xorthern  Cnlifoi  nia. 

San  Francisco  

Oakland. 
San  Jose      . . 

Stockton   

Sacramento  

Marysville  

Total  tons  ,  

Total  cars  

So)tth^rn  California. 

Los  Angeles  Co  

Orange  Co  . 
San  Bernardino  Co 
Riverside  Co 
San  Diego. 

Total  tons.    — 

Total  cars  

Total  carloads  from  State  hy  rail. 
By  sea.  carloads 

Total  carloads 

Carloads  canned  vegetahles  nnt  included 
Total   


Green 
Deciduous. 

Dried. 

Raisins. 

Nuts. 

Canned. 

CUnis. 

Vegetabl's 

All  Kinds. 

85.3 
5.30O.3 

12.942.1 
6,501.8 

52,880. 1 
4.384.2 

6,369.6 
444.4 
15,588.5 

6,854.9 
10,276.5 

4,993.7 

904.3 
12.2 
18.8 
.38,926.4 
1,570.7 
822.0 

389.5 
109.1 
71.6 
95.4 
S8S.3 
182.1 

24,137.8 
2,049.5 
9,292.1 
163.1 
8,245.6 
3,585.4 

24.0 
.3 
2.1 
12.7 
44.8 
94.3 

9,977.5 
12.0 

483.7 
4,058.8 
8,876.9 

373.1 

41,838.0 
7,927.8 
38,39&6 
56,613.1 
82,279.9 
13,934.8 

82,093.8 
8,209.3 

3,726.2 
193.2 

2,983.3 
731.7 
54  0 

44,527.6 
4,452.7 

4,!>40.3 
778.7 

1,264.6 
60.0 
78.0 

4I,7."i2.4 
4,175.2 

1.193.5 
212:5 
1.300  0 
1,287.5 
1,162.5 

1,18.3.0 
118.8 

2,259.0 
472.5 
1S.0 

47,473.5 
4.747.3 

4,489.1 
5.0 
686.7 
1.8 
6.5 

178.2 
17.8 

29.375.3 
4,735.5 
5,418.0 

18,574.5 
682.5 

23,782.0 
2,378.2 

16,784.6 
1.474.0 
517.0 
110.0 
99.0 

240,690.5 
24,t»9.0 

62,368.0 
7,871.4 
12,184.6 
20,765.5 
2,082.5 

7,688.4 
768.8 
8.978.1 
91.0 

6,731.6 
672.1 
5,124.8 
57.9 

5,1.S6.0 
515.6 
4.690.8 
4.6 

2,746.5 
274.6 

392.9 
2.4 

5,189.1 
518.9 

5,266.2 
769.0 

58,785.8 
5,878.5 
5,896.3 

18.984.6 
1,898.4 
4,276.6 
410.0 

105.272.0 
10,527.2 
34,626.2 
1,834.9 

9,069.1 

5,188.7 

4.695.4 

395.3 

6,035.8 

.■>,896.3 

4,686.6 

85,901.1 
88.0 

36,050  1' 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  COMPARATIVE  TABLE  SHIPMENTS,  BY  RAIL  AND  BY  SEA,  OF  FRUIT,  WINE,  BRANDY  AND 

VEGETABLES.  FOB  FIVE  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS. 


Kinds. 


Pounds. 
1890 


Cost  of  Shipment. 

Letter  in  San  Jose  .l/erc'/rj^. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  what  it  costs  to  ship  fresh  fruits 
from  San  Jsse  to  Chicago  and  New  York  as  per  the  rates  ex- 
acted for  the  past  two  years  of  financial  disaster  and  depres- 
sion, and  which  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  refuses  to  mod- 
ify or  grant  any  concessions  for  the  fruit  season  of  1895,  as  per 
the  answer  of  its  Vice-President,  J.  C.  Stubbs,  to  such  re- 
quests formulated  and  made  by  the  leading  fruit-growers  and 
shippers  in  convention  assembled  : 

To  Chicago— Kates  yier  freight,  time  ten  to  twelve  da3's,  per 
100  pounds,  -*1 ;  per  car  of  twelve  tons,  rate  #1.2,5,  iMO\  refrig- 
erator service,  *140;  total,  *440:  25%  additional  for  fast'  time; 
approximating  passenger  service,  S.i.'iO. 

To  New  Yoric— Rates  per  freight,  time  ten  to  twelv.e  days, 
per  100  pounds,  SI. .50:  per  car  of  twelve  tons,  rate  *!l.2.5,  $360; 
refrigerator  service,  *1!10;  total,  J5.50:  2.5,"„'  additional  for  fast 
lime ;  approximating  passenger  service,  ^S7..50. 

After  paying  the  transportation  charges  and  commissions 
the  returns  to  shippers  show  that  for  the  season  of  1804  of  the 
entire  fresh-fruit  shipments  of  northern  California  fully  so"„ 
was  absorbed  by  above-mentioned  charges  on  the  grand  total 
amount  realized,  approximating  the  sum  of  $.5,600,000.  It  is  a 
fact  that  no  producer,  no  manufacturer,  in  justice  to  them- 
selves, in  justice  to  the  consumers  of  their  products,  however 
prolific  they  may  be,  in  times  of  prosperity  or  in  times  of  ad- 
versity, can  maintain  his  self-respect  and  dignity  and  longer 
submit  to  the  extortions  of  a  human  vampire  and  demon  of 
evil  lost  to  all  sense  of  justice  and  equity,  whose  policy  would 
eventually  reduce  to  vassalage  an  intelligent  and  enlightened 
community.  The  capitalist  who  holds  mortgages  on  the  indus- 
tries of  his  patrons  is  interested  in  their  prosperity  and 
should,  for  his  own  welfare,  aid  in  whatever  insures  their  re- 
sources. To  the  merchant  the  same  rule  more  forcibly  applies. 
To  the  fruit  growers  their  very  existence  is  at  stake  and  de- 
mands relief. 

Let  every  man  appoint  himself  a  committee  of  one  to  work 
for  the  building  and  equipment  of  a  competing  outlet  for  our 
products.  "Then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we  be  recognized 
as  a  power  in  this  land  of  beauty  and  unparalled  possibilities." 
r..,et  the  competitive  cure  be  administered  to  the  great  moguls 
who  have  fattened  and  gorged  themselves  at  our  expense. 
No  other  remedy  will  ever  deliver  us  from  their  despotic  rules. 

With  a  new  comi^eting  outlet,  new  modes  of  fruit  cars 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  people,  the  order  of  things  would 
be  reversed  and  'M%  of  the  prices  realized  for  our  fruit  would 
pay  transportation  expenses,  and  wo  would  have  the  80%  in- 
stead of  the  railroad  combine.  This  would  soon  close  the  gap 
in  t))e  financial  affairs  of  our  fruit-^rpwers.  m  ^9  &U  who 
tft'n  tlspen^ent  or;  their  prospfij'ity. 


Green  Deciduous 

Citrus  

Dried  Fruits.  . 

Raisins    

Nuts  ■. ..   

Canned  Fruits  

Total  pounds     •  

Carloads  Fruit  bv  rail  

Carloads  Fruit  by  sea,.   

Carloads  Fruit  by  rail  and  s":i   ;  

Carloads  Vegetables  by  rail    — 

Carloads  Vepetables  by  sea  

Carloads  Wine  and  Brandy  by  rail  and  sea.   — 

Carloads  Fruit,  Vegetables.  Wine  and  Brandy  by  rail  and  sea  

Additional  Carloads  Canned  Vegetables  

Total  Export  Product  of  Orchard,  Garden  and  Vineyard  (Carloads) 


'  68,084,124 
68,419,370 
64,595.181 
41.120,.330 
1.574,230 
80,121,950 

I  323,915,185 
16,195.7 


Pounds. 
1891. 


96,689,100 
93,862,800 
65.(J9(1,220 
44,954.850 
2.623,560 
49.566,680 
354,778,210 
17,738.9 

954 
18,692  9 


4,765.4 


Pounds. 
1892. 


Pounds. 


111,688,840 
69,882,800 
58.735  980 
,53,113.320 

4.015,240 
77,.555,820 
374  324,000 
18,741.2 

1,754.5 
20,495.7 


159,905,000 
161,514.000 
82,476,800 
74,788,000 
3,585,000 
55,681,400 
537,950,200 
26,897.5 
481  7 
27,829.2 
6,978  4 


4,832.4 


6,620.9 
40,928.5 


Pounds. 
1894. 


179,.574.80O 
117,9^8,400 
102,510,8(XI 
93.826,400 
7,8a9,t««P 
I06,326.2l»i 
606,994,600 
30,340  7 
924.9 
31.274.5 
4,276.6 

410 
7.66^.5 
43,a2i.7 

89 
43,71:1.7 


Mr.  Clarence  J.  Wetmore,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Viticulture,  reports  to  me  ship- 
ments of  wine  and  brandy  as  follows,  for  1894: 


Cases. 

Gallons. 

Valiip. 

By  /tail— 
Brandy. 
Wine.. 

1.280 
.34,312 

442.803 
11.4.M.683 

»  677,005 
4.719.121 

Hi/  .■>('/— 
Brandy.. 
Wine. 

513 
12.672 

.3.58.774 
2,576,722 

.338..323 
1,106,831 

Total  Brandy. 
Total  Wine 

1,798 
45,984 

801,577 
14,031.405 

$1,075,323 
5,82.7,952 

WINK  AND  nUANlJY.  KKPORTED  BY  THF.  RAM-ROAD  COM- 
PANIES FOR  1894. 
(Tons  of  2000  Pounds. I 


I'I,A<  K  OK  SHIPMKNT. 


San  Francisco  

Oakland.. 
San  Jose. 
Stockton. 
Sacramento 
Marysville 

Total— Northern  Californiii. 
Cars  


Brandy. 


1,493  3 
30.8 
11.2 
109  9 
274.4 
2.56.6 

2,176.2 
217.6 


Wine. 


Total— Los  Angeles. 
Cars  

Carloads  by  rail 
Carloads  by  sea 


Wine  and  Brandy,  3,582.8 
  X<K.2 


Wine  and  Brandy.  6,196.0 
  1,467.5 


Total., 


.7,663  5 


The  tables  of  Bbipments  by  rsiljftre  compiled  fropi 


for  the  entire  length  of  its  valley  region.  Where  nine 
carloads  of  oranges  may  grow,  nine  hundred  can  be 
made  to  grow.  We  have  happily  outgrown  local 
prejudices,  and  are  finding  it  more  profitable  to  tell 
the  truth  about  each  other  than  to  mislead  by  mutual 
detraction. 

SHIPMENTS  BY  SEA. 

The  exports  of  the  products  of  our  orchards,  vine- 
yards and  gardens  by  sea  to  foreign  ports  are  sig- 
nificant, cionsidering  that  we  are  obliged  to  almost 
circumnavigate  the  globe  to  reach  European  coun- 
tries. 

England  took  120,728  cases  of  canned  fruit;  Aus- 
tralia 16,594,  and  New  Zealand  5916.  These  three 
countries  took  all  but  .30,61.3  cases  shipped  to  foreign 
ports.  We  did  not  send  a  case  to  France,  and  only 
136  cases  to  Germany.  Our  neighbor.  Mexico,  took 
but  106  cases.  British  Columbia  bought  only  952 
cases,  and  Central  America  but  758  cases.  China 
took  2139  cases  only,  and  .Japan  but  1134.  There  is 
something  the  matter  with  our  merchants  when  they 
fail  to  sell  a  case  of  canned  fruit  in  France,  and  sell 
only  136  cases  in  Germany. 

I  venture  to  invite  the  young  men  who  aspire  to 
enter  the  field  of  commerce  to  carefully  study  the 
annual  number  of  the  Comnnrcinl  Hernld  and  MurkH 
Reporf,  showing  our  trade  of  1894.  I  can  see  a  vast 
field  to  be  exploited  for  California  products.  The 
canned-fruit  industry  of  California  has  been  in  the 
dumps  for  two  or  three  years,  and  will  continue  to 
be  until  the  canners  enlarge  the  horizon  of  their 
commercial  vision,  I  cannot  undertand,  for  example, 
why  Tve  oould  ship  over  130,000  pounds  of  dried  fruit 
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around  Cape  Horn  to  Germany,  and  only  1B6  cases  of  | 
canned  fruit. 

Our  trade  of  all  kinds  with  France  is  ridiculously 
small.  It  amounted  in  1894  to  less  than  $50,000  of 
California  products,  of  which  about  $43,000  were 
barley  and  wheat. 

I  must  be  pardoned  a  moment's  departure  from  the 
strict  line  of  this  report  to  notice  some  of  the  curious 
features  of  our  trade. 

Ireland,  for  example,  bought  more  from  us  in  value 
than  all  the  balance  of  Europe.  She  purchased 
twenty-five  per  cent  in  value  of  all  our  exports,  but 
it  was  chiefly  wheat  and  barley,  which  gave  us  but 
little  profit.  Russia  did  not  buy  from  us  a  dollar's 
worth  of  anything.  She  had  some  exhibits  at  our 
Midwinter  Pair,  and  gets  into  the  shipping  lists 
only  through  these  returned  goods.  Russia  is  a 
large  consumer  of  the  very  products  that  have  made 
California  famous— nuts,  raisins,  olives  and  olive  oil, 
prunes,  canned  goods,  wine  and  brandy.  Why  will 
not  some  wide-awake  Cahfornia  merchant  go  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  ofi'er  some  of  our  fi'uits  and  wines? 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Italy  and  Spain  got  into 
our  export  lists  the  same  way  as  Russia  did,  and 
purchased  nothing,  but  I  cannot  account  for  our  fail- 
ure to  reach  Russia  except  through  sheer  neglect 
and  indifference. 

I  suppose  that  some  of  our  people  believe  that  the 
trade  in  Alaska  is  monopolized  by  California  and 
amounts  to  something.  The  record  shows  one  pack- 
age of  ammunition,  worth  $25. 

I  find  that  our  canned  fruits  are  sent  to  Bombay 
and  Calcutta.  Indeed,  our  fruits,  wines  and  brandies 
find  their  way  in  limited  amounts  to  most  of  the 
commercial  ports  of  the  world,  but  in  no  sort  of  pro- 
portion to  inhabitants,  and  in  no  relation  to  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  demand  when  once  introduced. 
We  have  found  it  true  in  our  own  country  that  our 
market  expands  in  proportion  to  the  effort  to  place 
our  products  before  consumers.  The  world's  markets 
are  our  markets  when  we  shall  have  given  some  of 
our  zeal  in  planting  to  the  problem  of  selling. 

In  my  report  of  shipments  for  1891  I  worked  out  a 
table  giving  quantity  and  value  for  all  foreign  coun- 
tries or  ports.  A  comparison  of  1891  with  1894  will 
show  a  falling  off  in  canned  fruits,  but  an  increase 
in  all  others.  The  quantity  shipped  is  large  enough 
to  show  that  there  is  a  demand.  We  have  per- 
ceptibly increased  the  sales  of  dried  fruit.  We  now 
export  by  sea  from  San  Francisco  to  foreign  ports 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  dried 
fruit,  excluding  raisins.  I  regard  this  as  quite  sig- 
nificant. In  1891  the  amount  was  747,914  pounds. 
In  1894  it  was  923,522  pounds.  In  1891  we  consigned 
to  only  sixteen  points  on  the  globe.  In  1894  to  forty- 
two  points.  We  more  than  doubled  the  shipments  to 
England,  and  we  increased  the  shipments  to  Aus- 
tralia over  100,000  pounds. 

A  notable  feature  is  the  exports  of  vegetables  by 
sea,  of  which  we  sent  away  over  8,000,000  pounds, 
most  of  which  were  beans,  onions  and  potatoes. 

SHIPMENTS  EAST  BY  RAIL. 

The  comparative  table  for  the  years  1890  to  1894, 
both  inclusive — a  period  of  five  years— shows  the 
steady  advance  of  the  industry.  The  year  1894  com- 
pared with  1890  shows  the  following  increase: 

CarloaiiK.     Per  Cent. 


Green  deciduous  fruits   5,557.4  163.7 

Citrus   3,475.5  75 

Dried   1,895.7  .58.7 

Raisins   3,635.3  138.1 

Nuts   312.7  397.3 

Canned   1,260.0  31.4 

Average  Increase  all  kinds  14, 158. 9  87. 7 


The  shipments  of  citrus  fruit  fell  off  in  1894  as 
compai'ed  with  1893,  in  carloads  2179.2,  by  reason  of 
the  cold  wave  of  1893-4,  whereas  there  should  have 
been  an  increase,  I  think,  nearly  equal  to  that  in  de- 
ciduous fruits.  But  for  this  1894  would  have  shown 
at  least  3000  carloads  more  than  we  shipped,  and 
this  would  have  made  our  combined  .shipments  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  by  rail  more  than  double  that  of  1890. 

The  canned  fruit  sent  out  by  rail  in  1894  was  nearly 
double  that  of  1893.  Part  of  this  shipment  was  stock 
carried  over  probably,  but  the  increase  of  the  output 
was  lai-ge. 

This  industry  is  on  the  least  satisfactory  basis  of 
all  our  fruit  interests,  unless  it  be  the  green.  Thei-e 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  cause  for  the  great  fluctua- 
tion in  the  output.  The  value  of  our  canneries  to  the 
orchardist  is  conceded  to  be  very  con.siderable,  and 
they  should  receive  all  possible  encouragement. 

I  ain  told" by  gentlemeil  in  the  business  that  there 
is  profit  in  packing  first-grade  goods,  but  a  loss  in 
the  lower  grades.  Would  this  not  suggest  sending 
the  smaller  sizes  to  the  drying-house,  and  packing 
only  the  best  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  supe- 
rior quality  and  comparative  cheapness  of  our  dried 
fruits  have  much  to  do  with  the  dull  market  for 
canned  goods. 

There  are  many  consumers,  however,  to  whom 
these  considerations  are  nothing,  but  they  must  have 
only  the  best.  For  such  goods  there  is  a  profit  to 
the  grower  and  to  the  oanner,  for  the  canner  can 
better  afford  to  pay  the  grower  two  or  two  and  a 
half  cents  a  pound  to  meet  this  want  than  three- 
quarters  or  one-half  cent  a  pound  to  make  so-called 
pie  fruit  or  other  rubbish,  into  which  large  capital  is 
placed  at  actual  loss. 

The  green-fruit  shipments  have  increased  163.7% 


since  1890.  In  1894  we  shipped  984  cars  more  than 
in  1893,  but  we  made  less  money  on  the  business. 
Low  prices,  dull  market  and  increased  cost  of  trans- 
portation, because  of  increased  cost  of  refrigera- 
tion, left  no  profit  in  many  cases,  and  but  little  in 
others.  The  exigencies  of  this  branch  of  our  indus- 
try have  brought  the  best  intelligence  among  horti- 
culturists face  to  face  with  the  transportation  com- 
panies, to  devise  some  relief.  Devices  by  which  re- 
frigeration is  to  be  supplanted  by  cheaper  processes 
of  preserving  fruit  in  transit,  and  faster  time  for 
ventilated  cars,  are  promised  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies as  a  solution  of  the  trouble.  Let  us  hope 
that  selfishness,  if  no  higher  motive  can  be  invoked, 
will  lead  the  transportation  companies  to  maintain 
green-fruit  shipments  at  freight  rates  that  will  allow 
a  profit  to  the  grower. 

There  has  never  been  an  instance  within  my 
knowledge  where  any  railroad  company  deliberately 
choked  an  important  industry  to  death  that  was  giv- 
ing it  profitable  business.  I  ground  my  faith  in  the 
future  profits  of  the  green-fruit  shipments,  as  of 
other  business  within  railroad  control,  upon  that 
valuable  lesson  conveyed  to  us  by  the  experience  of 
the  idiot  who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 

egg- 
Without  representing  in  detail  the  results  of  the 
past  five  years,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  I  am  in  no 
wise  discouraged  by  the  experiences  of  the  past  two 
years. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  financial  depression  such  as  this 
country  has  never  known,  and  in  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  seems  to  have  participated.  If  fruit- 
growers had  made  very  much  money  while  all  others 
were  losing,  we  could  hardly  defend  the  industry  as 
being  planted  on  safe  principles.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  the  past  year  proved  to  be  a  reasonably 
good  one  for  the  growers.  That  the  market  would 
take  our  increased  product  of  1894  at  all,  in  face  of 
universal  and  individual  want  and  distress,  is  to  my 
mind  the  highest  proof  that  we  are  not  overproduc- 
ing, and  that,  under  normal  conditions,  fruit  grow- 
ing will  continue  to  be  the  chief  and  most  profitable 
occupation  in  California  related  to  the  soil. 

Our  immunity  from  severe  cold  such  as  has  swept 
over  the  entire  continent  east  of  the  Sierras  during 
the  past  winter  must  emphasize  the  claim  we  have 
always  made  for  this  State  as  a  place  of  i-esidence. 

We  have  only  to  show  that  profitable  and  agree- 
able employments  are  possible  here  to  fill  California 
rapidly  with  home-seekers  so  soon  and  so  rapidly  as 
they  can  relieve  themselves  without  too  great  loss 
from  their  present  environments. 

Horticulture  is  doubtless  our  greatest  attraction 
in  agriculture  and  offei'S  the  most  delightful  of  all 
rural  occupations.  Its  charm  lies  partly  in  the 
esthetical  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and 
which  appeals  strongly  to  the  rudest  nature.  The 
evolution  of  a  fruit  crop  from  the  pruning  knife  to 
the  picking  basket  '.s  one  succession  of  agreeable  and 
inspiring  surprises.  There  is  with  us  scarcely  a 
month  in  the  year  when  we  cannot  look  out  upon  the 
fruit  and  the  flowers  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  some 
one  or  more  of  our  wonderful  range  of  varieties. 
Climatic  conditions  nowhere  else  to  be  found  exist 
here  and  give  not  only  great  variety  but  great  cer- 
tainty to  the  industry.  These  considerations,  added 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  fruits  cannot  be  pro- 
duced elsewhere  on  this  continent  in  commercial 
quantities,  give  assurance  of  profitable  employment. 

But  these  same  conditions  make  California  excep- 
tionally a  favorable  place  in  which  to  practice  a  gen- 
erally diversified  agriculture. 

We  hold  rank  well  in  front  as  producers  of  cereals. 
Our  wheat  feeds  Europe,  and  our  barley  is  made 
into  beer  in  Germany.  We  are  large  growers  of 
wool  and  mutton  sheep  and  cattle  and  horses. 

Our  resources  in  timber  are  very  large,  and  our 
lumber  industry  is  an  important  one.  Our  mines  are 
increasing  in  value  and  importance.  We  have  large 
deposits  of  petroleum.  Our  dairy  interests  are  ex- 
tensive. Our  garden  products  ai-e  assuming  com- 
mercial importance.  Our  advantages  for  producing 
beet  sugar  are  superior  to  those  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

Indeed,  there  are  but  few  occupations  in  which 
man  may  not  engage  here  profitably,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  surrounded  with  all  possible  comforts 
that  can  contribute  to  his  physical  pleasure  and  well- 
being. 

It  is  to  this  comparatively  new  and  yet  but  par- 
tially occupied  field  that  "this  Board  continues  to 
invite  immigration.  N.  P.  Chipman, 

Chairman  Com.  on  Resources  of  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  March  19,  1895. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Constant  Cultivation. 


Major  C.  J.  Berry  gives  the  Visalia  Ihltd  his  doc- 
trine on  cultivation.  He  says  the  main  object  of  an 
orchardist  ought  to  be  to  grow  good  fruit — the  very 
best — and  to  the  writer  there  seems  to  be  a  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  many  fruit  growers  to  trust  to 
luck  in  producing  a  high  grade  and  the  choicest 
quality  of  fruit.    The  first  secret  of  attaining  this 


necessary  object  is  to  cultivate.  The  second  is  to 
cultivate.  The  third  is  to  cultivate.  And  now  I 
have  told  your  readers  all  my  seci'ets  about  pro- 
ducing good  fruit,  except  a  vei-y  important  one,  and 
that  is,  after  you  have  carried  out  the  three  first 
secrets,  then  cultivate  some  more. 

If  you  will  just  keep  that  cultivating  lick  up  right 
along,  once  over  your  orchard  every  two  weeks,  un- 
til your  trees  cease  to  grow  any  more  this  season, 
along  away  into  the  fall  months,  you  will  not  only 
make  your  trees  vigorous  and  healthy,  but  they  will 
yield  you  twice  as  much  fruit  as  your  neighbor's, 
who  only  plows  his  orchards  once  and  gives  it  a  little 
dab  of  cultivation  now  and  then. 

In  our  sub-irrigated  or  irrigated  orchards  the 
trees'  root-feeders  spread  out  close  to  the  surface, 
and  deep  plowing  in  the  spring  and  deep  cultivation 
after  that  cuts  off  too  many  of  those  small  rootlets 
to  make  it  beneficial — in  fact,  deep  plowing  does 
harm,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  roots  running 
close  to  the  surface  in  the  warm  soil  makes  our  fruit 
sweet.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  very  best  result, 
you  must  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  stirred  fre- 
quently. So  then  the  secret  of  fruit  raising  is  cul- 
tivation. 

Views  on  the  Root  Knot. 


To  THE  Editor: — The  several  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Rural  Press  this  winter  from  dif- 
ferent writers  in  regard  to  the  root  knot  point  to  a 
common  belief,  and  that  is  a  defection  of  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  sap.  Root  knot  appears  to  be 
quite  common,  and  while  many  have  theories  of  its 
cause  and  its  remedy,  a  continuation  of  views  and 
comparison  of  experience  may  assume  value  to  those 
who,  being  troubled  with  it,  have  not  as  yet  used 
remedies  for  its  removal. 

The  first  experience  the  wi'iter  had  with  the  knot 
dates  back  twenty  years  and  occurred  on  some  old 
grape  vines,  pruned  in  the  then  prevailing  custom  to 
two  eyes.  A  late  frost  occurring  after  the  vines 
made  a  full  growth  left  them  bare  of  foliage,  and 
warm  weather  returned  almost  immediately.  The 
sap,  in  consequence,  not  being  arrested  had  to  have 
vent,  which  it  made  by  bursting  through  the  large 
stocks  and  a  growth  rolled  out  which  in  the  course  of 
the  season  hardened  into  the  black  knot.  Here  was 
an  object  lesson  apparently  uncontrovertible  as  to 
cause  and  effect. 

Three  years  ago  in  pruning  a  block  of  six-year-old 
Kelsey  plums  on  Myrobolan  root,  I  discovered  root 
knot,  and  on  investigation  1  found  that  95%  were 
effected  badly.  I  had  the  roots  uncovered  and  care- 
fully chiseled  off"  the  knots;  then  I  swabbed  the  roots 
with  a  strong  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  re- 
filled the  holes  with  fresh  dirt.  There  being  a  thou- 
sand trees  the  work  took  time  and  consequent  ex- 
pense, and  if  this  remedy  was  not  to  be  a  permanent 
cui'e,  it  would  mean  an  abandonment  of  the  trees  to 
their  fate;  therefore  my  conjecture  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  root  knot  harmonized  with  my  observation  of 
the  grape  vines  of  former  years.  The  cause  in  both 
cases  seemed  clearly  to  be  the  want  of  an  outlet  for 
the  sap.  I  theorized  that  the  trouble  with  the  Kel- 
seys  was  caused  by  an  excessive  pruning  to  make  a 
naturally  willowy  growth  stocky.  I  ceased  pruning 
that  block  of  trees,  and  to-day  they  are  a  sight 
beautiful  to  behold  in  their  luxuriance,  and  with  few 
exceptions  (attributable  to  imperfect  treatment)  are 
free  from  root  knot. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  sap 
theory  as  the  cause,  and  the  objection  made  that  it 
is  untenable  because  occurring  on  nursery  stock  I 
think  might  be  overcome  by  not  only  the  reasons  of 
the  writei-  in  the  issue  of  March  16th,  but  from 
causes  the  same  as  on  the  older  trees  excessively 
pruned.  A  thrifty  stock  in  nursery  being  cut  back 
to  a  bud  or  graft  and  stimulated  to  make  a  vigorous 
growth  before  a  sufficient  top  to  take  up  the  sap  is 
afforded,  would  seem  to  result  in  the  way  under  con- 
sideration. Often,  also,  it  may  be  by  frost,  the  con- 
ditions being  analogous. 

There  appears  to  be  a  constantly  growing  senti- 
ment averse  to  excessive  pruning  on  many  varieties 
of  fruit,  notably  the  cherry;  and  the  writer  is  in- 
clined to  include  the  apricot,  in  his  locality,  and  at- 
tributes the  gum  and  die-back  in  a  great  measure  to 
that  cause.  Geo.  Woolsey. 

lone,  Amador  Co. 


Caprification  of  Figs. 


Prof.  C.  Riley,  late  entomologist  of  the  depart- 
ment at  the  national  capital,  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  at  the  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  upon  insects,  washes,  emulsions, 
gas,  etc.,  and  then  came  to  his  main  subject,  "  Cap- 
rification." He  said:  "  This  subject  is  most  com- 
plicated and  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  best 
investigators.  It  is  a  botanico-entomological  opera- 
tion, consisting  in  the  transfer  of  certain  minute  in- 
sects which  develop,  in  the  seeds  of  the  insects,  the 
fertilization  of  the  female  fiowers,  and  thereby  the 
production  of  the  edible  fruits.  The  usual  mode  of 
caprification,  practiced  from  time  immemorial  in 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Turkey,  southern  Italy  and 
southern  Spain,  is  as  follows:  On  a  certain  day  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  the  young  figs  of  the  Capri  fig 
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at-e  gathered,  two  or  more  of  them  are  fastened  to 
the  end  of  a  tough  rod,  aiul  these  loaded  seeds  ai-e 
laid  or  dextei-ously  thrown  on  the  twigs  of  the  true 
tig  tree.  There  is  but  one  way  to  cultivate  the 
genuine  Smyrna  fig  in  California,  and  that  is  to  plant 
both  the  female  fig  tree  and  the  Capri  fig  and  to  in- 
troduce and  colonize  the  blastophagus. 

The  planting  and  raising  of  the  Capri  fig  presents 
no  dittic-ulties  whatever;  it  is  only  necessary  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  the  genuine  Smyrna  fig  and  both  Capri 
and  true  fig  trees  will  result.  But  the  genuine 
blastophagus  must  be  introduced  from  their  native 
home  in  Asia  Minor.  Fruit  of  the  Capri  fig,  or  twigs 
of  the  tree  with  adhering  fruit,  may  doubtless  be 
brought  over  at  the  proper  season  in  good  condition, 
with  the  blastophagus  within  the  fruits,  living  and 
healthy. 

This  result  has  been  aimed  at  many 
iving  insects  have  been  brought  here,  as 
the  RrR.A.1.  already  know,  but  they  have 
ently  survived.    If  the  Division  of  Kntomology  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultui-e  can  do  this,  it  would  be 
a  great  blessing. 

THE  FIELD. 

The  Great  Wheat  Problem    No.  6. 


times,  and 
i-eaders  of 
not  appar 


CaUforuia  iarowern  Cilve  Their  Kxpericiii'e  unit  lieUefs. 

As  promised  in  last  week's  Rural,  we  continue 
the  publication  of  reports  from  wheat  growers 
in  all  parts  of  California  concerning  their  experience 
of  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  and  their  views  of  the 
wheat  situation  generally.  For  the  reports  we  are 
indebted  to  the  California  State  Boai-d  of  Asji-it  ulture. 


Tri.ARE  COI  STV. 

.I,i,„>s  M.  M,  rhU,ni.  //(0(/o»y/.— Wheat 
per  bushel  in  the  sack,  including  interest 
per  cent  upon  value  of  land,  etc.,  as  follow* 

10  bushels  per  acre,  $  .53  per  bu.  I  3U  bushels  pei 
15  M      "  25  ■• 


costs  me 
at  seven 


acre,  $  ..SI  per  bu. 
.34 


Wheat  land  in  this  county  is  worth  from  $30  to  $4(1 
per  acre,  and  in  order  to  make  the  growing  of  wheat 
profitable  at  one  cent  ])er  pound,  land  should  yield 
twelve  bushels  per  acre.  About  one-half  the  wheat 
land  averages  this  amount. 

I  have  had  experience  in  feeding  wheat  to  hogs 
and  1  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  profitable 
for  growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat 
and  market  the  swine  thus  fattened.  The  trouble 
with  us  in  this  section  is  that  only  a  few  of  the  farm- 
ers own  the  land  which  they  farm;  consequently,  the 
rents  absorb  nearly  all  the  jjrofits  at  present  prices, 
and,  together  with  rainfall  too  uncei-tain  to  insure  a 
crop,  permits  many  chances  for  failure. 

In  the  northern  pai-t  of  the  county  the  land  is  bet- 
ter and  the  yield  is  heavier.  Many  of  the  farmers 
are  now  raising  grain  at  a  loss,  because  each  season 
they  think  prices  will  be  better. 

1  submit  below  some  figures  taken  from  the  west- 
ein  portion  of  Tulare  county,  where  1  have  been 
farming  for  five  years,  beginning  in  1889: 

1889—  Average  yield  pur  acre,  2i  bushels. 

1890—    2^ 

1891—  Failure. 

1892—  Average  .yield  per  acre.  2 

1893—  ••    16 

Total  64  bushels. 

Average  yield  per  acre  H  4-5  bushels. 

Average  price  per  bushel  .S9  cents. 

t'o^fo/farffthif/  oof  arrf  for  Jlcf  years: 

Plowing  %  2.50 

Harrowing   1.25 

Seeding   1.25 

Harvesting   6  UO 

Hauling   1  15 

Total  $12.15 

Value  of  grain  produced  in  Hve  years  ou  one  acre  $24  yo 

Cost   li.15 

Return  per  acre  $12  75 

Deducting  interest  on  value  of  land— 920— at  7"J  for  Hve  years.     7  Uo 

Net  balance  per  acre  $5.75 

T  would  say  in  e.xplanation  that  only  a  limited  sec- 
tion of  this  county  produces  these  crops,  anti  that  is 
on  overflowed  laud. 

(i.  A.  llei'iilfi),  Lemoure. — The  land  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  is  light  and  does  not  produce  on  an 
average  more  than  six  or  eight  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  cost  of  wheat  per  bushel  in  the  sack  is  about 
sixty  cents.  This  will  allow  a  low  rate  of  interest 
on  value  of  land.  l>Vom  $10  to  $40  per  aci-e  is  the 
present  value  of  wheat  land.  A  very  small  propor- 
tion of  this  county  could  raise  wheat  profitably  at 
one  cent  per  pound,  as  it  would  require  a  yield  of 
at  least  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Have  had'  no  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed  for  animals.  It 
might  do  to  fatten  hogs  but  not  cattle. 

The  land  in  this  part  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  is  of 
a  light,  sandy  loam  and  will  not  produce  grain 
(wheat  or  barley)  without  irrigation.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  dries  out  very  quickly,  and  often  requires 
two  or  three  irrigations  during  a  season  to  produce 
wheat.  Irrigation  damages  the  land  very  ma- 
terially, as  it  leaches  it  out  and  causes  all  minerals 
to  come  to  the  surface,  which  destroy  vegetation  the 
following  year. 

The  surest  and  most  successful  crojj  we  raise  is 
alfalfa,  which,  with  irrigation,  will  yield  from  four  to 


eight  tons  per  acre  per  annum,  besides  furnishing 
pasture  for  stock.  Kvery  time  the  hay  is  cut  and 
removed  the  land  must  be  irrigated  (flooded  with 
water). 

Our  best  crop  is  P^gyptian  corn.  The  land  is  irri- 
gated and  corn  planted.  No  further  attention  is  re- 
quired until  it  is  to  be  gathered.  It  will  yield  from 
one  to  two  tons  per  acre.  Indian  corn  requires  more 
care  and  cultivation,  while  the  yield  is  about  the 
same  as  Kgyptian  corn. 

As  the  soil  in  this  county  is  light  and  sandy,  the 
products  that  get  their  moisture  deep  in  the  ground 
are  more  sure  to  bring  a  return  than  those  that  re- 
ceive nourishment  from  top  of  the  ground,  such  as 
wheat  and  barley. 

./.    W.   Dan's,   /'iirferrif/t'.  —  Wheat  costs 
bushel  in  the  sack  as  follows: 


ine  per 


It)  bushels  pin-  acre,  t  .40  per  bu. 

15   

•M      "        •■■      ■•  ..•«! 


25  bushels  per  acre.  * 
:W   


.S5  per  bu. 


The  present  value  of  land  upon  which  wheat  is  pro- 
duced at  above  cost  is  from  $8  to  $1.")  per  acre,  which 
should  yield,  in  order  to  make  wheat  growing  profit- 
able at  one  cent  per  pound,  at  least  twelve  bushels 
per  acre.  On  an  average,  one-fourth  of  the  wheat 
land  in  this  county  now  yields  this  amount. 

1  have  had  experience  in  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed 
for  animals  and,  if  mixed  with  either  barley  or  oats, 
it  makes  a  nourishing  food.  The  greatest  drawback 
we  have  in  this  part  of  the  county  is  the  high  prices 
of  freiglit  to  the  seaboard. 

Rtihi-ii  l)tnu/hi  it}/,  Ilniifiiril.  —  For  three  years  I 
have  used  wheat  to  fatten  hogs,  and,  if  worth  four 
cents  on  foot,  it  is  more  profitable  to  let  them  har- 
vest the  crop.  Feeding  more  wheat  to  spring  lambs 
for  early  market  would  insure  profitable  returns. 

Wheat  costs  me  per  bushel,  which  includes  interest 
on  investment  at  seven  per  cent,  as  follows: 

lu  bushels  per  acre.  %  .."B  per  bu. 

15   

20      "       ■•       •  M 

Land  suitable  for  wheat  raising  is  worth  $20  per 
acre:  alfalfa  land,  $40.  The  yield  per  acre  to  make 
the  growing  of  wheat  profitable  at  one  cent  per 
pound  in  this  county  should  be 
Should  estimate  two-thirds  of  the 
Droduces  this  amount. 


25  bushels  per  acre,  t  .26  per  bu. 
■<U  .22 


fifteen  bushels, 
wheat  land  now 


MONTEREY  COLNTY. 

Jdliii  In  rxiiii.  ('/iiiii/iir. — At  twelve  bushels  per  acre, 
wheat  costs  me  fifty  cents  ])er  bushel,  which  includes 
interest  at  seven  per  cent  upon  value  of  land,  the 
l)resent  price  being  from  $2.')  to  $40  per  acre. 

Land  should  yield  from  twelve  to  twenty  bushels 
per  acre  to  make  wheat-growing  fairly  profitable  at 
one  cent  per  pound,  and  probably,  in  a  fair  season, 
the  wheat  land  in  this  county  would  average  the 
above  amount. 

There  is  no  question  about  wheat  being  a  first-class 
feed,  either  rolled,  soaked  or  steamed.  The  only 
trouble  is  it  would  revolutionize  all  former  methods 
of  farm  life,  and  people  would  have  to  begin  anew.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  growers 
to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat,  as  prices 
of  beef  cattle  are  depressed  and  hogs  not  much 
better.  As  long  as  the  railroad  company  charges 
more  to  ship  wheat  to  San  Franci.sco  (100  miles)  than 
it  costs  from  New  York  to  I.,iverpool,  no  dis])osition 
can  be  made  of  our  wheat  that  will  insure  growers 
warranted  returns. 

If  there  is  no  chance  for  cereals  to  go  up,  then 
transportation  must  come  down  or  farming  cease. 
Let  the  fiovernment  pass  laws  that  transportation 
companies  must  abide  by — such  laws  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful  to  charge  more  for  transporting  freight 
going  south  than  it  does  going  north,  or  vice  versa, 
or  to  charge  more  to  move  freight  going  east  than  it 
does  for  the  same  distance  going  west. 

Nothing  can  save  farming  industries  except  the 
lowering  of  transportation  charges,  together  with  a 
possible  Isthmus  canal  to  bring  us  nearer  to  market. 

/).  Mi  Kiiiiiiiii.  Sd/iiiiis. — It  costs  me  fifty-six  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  sack  to  raise  sixteen  and  two- 
thirds  bushels  per  acre.  This  includes  interest  on 
value  of  land,  etc.  One-half  of  this  county  will  aver- 
age seventeen  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  other  half 
thirteen  bushels.  The  present  price  of  good  wlieat 
land  is  $tiO  per  acre,  and  in  order  to  make  wheat- 
growing  fairly  profitable  in  this  county  at  one  cent 
per  pound  land  should  yield  twenty  bushels  pei'  acre. 

Have  had  experience  in  feeding  wheat  to  hogs, 
and  find  it  puts  more  fat  upon  them  than  any  other 
kind  of  grain.  Pour  pounds  of  wheat  will  make  one 
pound  of  jjork.  It  would  be  more  profitable  for 
growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat  to 
swine  and  a  small  amount  to  milch  cows.  At  present 
time  it  would  pay.  but  1  do  not  know  how  long  it  will 
last. 

After  the  civil  war  we  were  a  prosperous  people, 
but  all  kinds  of  trusts  and  monopolies  followed, 
getting  a  corner  on  what  we  bought.  The  producer, 
by  raising  good  crops  and  getting  fair  prices,  could 
stand  it.  Now  we  liave  the  reverse,  finding  new 
competitors  in  the  British  Indies  and  Argentine  Re- 
public. We  cannot  compete  with  them  and  are  for 
tlie  futui-e  shut  out  of  the  English  market,  as  far  as 
wheat  is  concerned.  At  the  present  price  of  hogs 
we  can  feed  wheat  to  them  and  make  a  small  profit. 
It  could  also  be  fed  to  milch  or  dairy  cows  mixed 
with  other  grain,  but  in  doing  so  it  would  have  a 


tendency  to  glut  the  market.  So  it  would  follow  in 
anything  we  might  apply  it  to.  What  we  want  \^ 
cheap  freight  and  crush  the  trusts  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Kilirard  Brnruk,  Moiili  rey. — Wheat  is  a  very  desir- 
able hog  feed,  especially  in  conjunction  with  waste 
garden  and  orchard  products. 

With  hogs  at  five  cents  per  pound.  I  think  it  would 
be  more  profitable  for  growers  to  feed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  wheat,  and  market  swine  thixs 
fattened.  To  cattle,  I  should  consider  it  very  doubt- 
ful. 

Open  the  Nicaragua  canal,  to  be  run  by  the  Oov- 
ernment  at  cost.  This  will  give  us  about  an  even 
chance  with  the  Argentines  in  reaching  the  European 
market.  Anything  that  tends  to  give  the  farmer  a 
cent  or  two  more  profit  relieves  the  situation.  It 
gives  him  a  chance  to  buy  goods  and  start  the  wheels 
of  trade,  so  that  the  mechanic  gets  a  chance  to  eat 
more  wheat  and  farm  produce.  As  it  now  is,  the 
farmer  has  nothing  to  buy  with,  consequentiv  all 
trade  is  at  a  standstill. 

William  Pinhiitiiit.  IVetfio. — Wheat  costs  me  per 
bushel  in  the  sack,  which  includes  interest  at  seven 
per  cent  upon  value  of  land,  as  follows  : 


lU  bushels  per  acre,  $  .35  per  bu. 

15    .27S|i  •  • 

20      "        "      "       .2m  " 


25  bushels  per  acre,  $ 
.10   


19Lj  per  bu. 
17U    ■■  •• 


Land  should  yield  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  to  make 
the  growing  of  wheat  fairly  profitable  in  this  county 
at  one  cent  per  pound.  \Vith  the  exception  of  last 
year,  over  one-half  yielded  this  amount.  Land  upon 
which  wheat  can  be  produced  at  above  cost  is  valued 
at  $15  per  acre. 

1  think  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  growers  to 
feed  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat  (ground)  and 
market  cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened.  Experience 
shows  me  that  grinding  half  wheat  with  barley  goes 
at  least  one-third  further,  and  the  team  will  do  same 
work  and  keep  in  as  good  condition.  What  little  I 
have  fed  to  hogs  and  cattle  gave  good  satisfaction, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  used 
either  ground  or  crushed.  I  believe  the  only  method 
to  use  up  the  surplus  of  wheat  is  to  feed  more  ex- 
tensively, putting  only  first  quality  upon  the  market. 
Cattle  and  hogs  always  insure  good  prices.  I  advo- 
cate very  strongly  the  spaying  of  heifers,  calves  and 
sow  pigs,  as  the  benefit  will  be  seen  when  you  com- 
mence to  feed  them. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Making  the  New  Diphtheria  Cure. 


The  new  veterinary  college  of  the  l.'niversity  of 
California  has  been  charged  with  a  very  important 
work  very  early  in  its  career.  The  last  [..egislature 
approjjriated  $0000  for  the  manufacture  of  'anti- 
toxine  "  -  the  new  tiead  shf)t  for  diphtheria.  The 
money  is  to  be  spent  and  the  anti-toxine  made  by  the 
new  veterinary  department  of  the  State  University, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Health, 
and  the  general  plan  of  what  is  to  be  done  is  already 
formulated. 

California  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  take  up 
the  manufacture  and  giving  away  of  the  new  diph- 
theria cure.  In  New  York  it  is  being  done  by  the 
city,  which  appropriated  $HO,000  for  the  Board  of 
Health  there. 

The  first  actual  step  in  preparing  for  the  work  of 
making  anti-toxine  has  been  done.  The  board  has 
under  way  from  both  Dr.  Behring's  laboratory  in 
Cermany  and  Dr.  Koux's  in  Paris  a  supply  of  the 
pure  toxine  cultures.  This  stufl'  is  not  the  remedy, 
but  the  pure  diphtheria  poison  itself.  It  is  both  the 
Lottier's  bacilli,  the  cause  of  diphtheria,  and  the 
toxines  or  the  poison  they  pnxluce.  These  cultures 
have  been  tested  there  in  guinea  pigs  and  are  war- 
ranted to  produce  first  class  diphtheria  and  to  be 
absolutely  free  from  any  other  microbes.  This 
poison  is  to  be  used  in  giving  diphtheria,  and  nothing 
else,  to  the  horses  from  whose  blood  the  anti-toxine 
will  l)e  taken. 

The  French  and  (ierman  cultures  will  be  kept  dis- 
tinct for  experiment.  There  will  be  a  dozen  little 
tubes  full  of  diphtheria  from  each  place,  and  there 
will  be  enough  to  use  on  four  horses. 

The  next  thing,  according  to  Dr.  Anderson's 
plans,  will  be  to  buy  three  or  four  healthy  horses  in 
the  prime  of  young  life,  and  the  veterinary  pro- 
fessors will  be  competent  to  i)ick  out  sound  animals. 
Then  there  must  be  a  place  to  keep  them.  That  will 
be  a  model  stable  from  a  hygienii-  standpoint.  It 
will  probably  be  in  some  convenient  suburban  place. 
Dr.  Bowhill,  dean  of  the  college  faculty,  will  be  the 
chief  actual  worker  and  superintendent  of  processes. 

When  the  stable,  horses  and  toxines  are  ready, 
the  horses  will  be  inoculated  with  the  poison  in  a 
weak  or  attenuated  form.  In  the  horse's  blood  the 
natural  process  of  nature  recently  discovered  will 
begin  at  once.  The  horse's  blood  will  begin  tt)  de- 
velop the  resistant  property  called  anti-toxine.  In 
a  short  time  a  stronger  injection  of  i)oison  will  W 
given  and  the  anti-toxine  will  develop  more  strength. 
The  process  will  be  repeated  for  three  or  foui- 
months,  when  the  horse's  blood  will  resist  any  quan 
tity  of  Loffler's  bacteria  and  their  poi.sons.  The 
horse  will  be  "  immune,    and  his  blood  will  have  de- 
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veloped  its  hif(hest  power  of  immunity.  The  diph- 
theria bacilli  will  be  harmless  in  that  fortified  blood. 
A  little  of  this  blood  will  at  once  do  the  same  work 
ill  the  human  system. 

It  took  six  months  to  work  a  horse's  blood  up  to 
this  effective  degree  a  few  months  ago.  Now  it  is 
done  in  four  months. 

All  this  time  the  horse  will  be  cared  for  as  if  he 
were  another  Ormonde — in  fact,  the  care  and  sup- 
])ort  of  the  horses  will  be  the  most  expensive  thing 
in  the  whole  process.  When  the  time  comes,  Dr. 
Bowhill,  watched  and  helped  with  interest  by  a  lot  of 
doctors  and  ))rofessors,  will  draw  between  one  and 
two  quarts  of  blood  from  the  horse's  neck  and  take 
it  to  the  laboi-atory  of  the  college  at  Post  and  Fill- 
more streets.  When  the  blood  coagulates,  the  white 
serum  will  be  drawn  off,  carefully  protected  from 
contamination  by  bacteria  of  all  kinds.  This  fluid 
part  of  the  blood  will  be  the  anti-toxine-  without 
further  preparation  except  the  putting  of  it  in  steril- 
ized bottles  and  possibly  adding  a  very  little  harm- 
less preventive  fluid.  It  will  be  ready  for  injection 
into  the  human  being. 

There  will  i-eally  be  much  to  be  carefully  done, 
however.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  tested  on 
guine'a  pigs.  Then  for  practical  u.se  it  will  be  diluted 
or  attenuated  into  different  strengths,  measured  by 
"units  of  immunity."  It  will  be  examined  and 
worked  with  more  or  less  powerful  microscopes,  and 
it  will  i)e  )}ut  up  in  little  sterilized  vials. 

When  the  horse  has  given  up  a  half  gallon  or  so  of 
his  blood  for  humanity,  he  will  be  weak;  but  with 
good  board,  he  will  soon  be  all  right,  and  if  every- 
thing has  worked  well,  he  will  be  sold  for  nearly  as 
much  as  he  cost. 

"  1  expect  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  make  the  first 
inoculation  in  about  four  weeks,"  said  Dr.  Ander- 
son, "We  propose  to  give  away  the  anti-toxine 
that  the  poorest  may  have  the  benefit  of  it.  We  de- 
cided that  a  scientific  veterinarian  was  the  one  to  do 
this  work.  It  also  i-equires  an  expert  bacteriolo- 
gist, and  Dr.  Bowhill,  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  is  such 
a  man." 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Pump  Irrigation. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Brown,  recently  br-ought  from  Button 
Willow  a  bunch  of  barley  to  the  office  of  the  Bakers- 
field  Erhd,  that  was  a  surprise.  The  bunch  of  barley 
was  a  sample  from  several  acres,  well  headed  and 
measuring  five  feet  and  three  inches  high.  With  the 
kind  of  weather  we  have  been  having,  says  the  Kr/io, 
it  will  be  in  condition  to  cut  it  three  weeks.  The 
land  on  which  it  was  grown  was  irrigated  in  Sep- 
tember, plowed  and  sowed.  In  about  six  weeks 
the  grain  was  irrigated  and  received  nothing  more. 
But  it  is  not  the  rank  growth  that  is  remarkable  nor 
the  fact  that  the  grain  may  be  matured  enough  to 
cut  in  March.  The  fact  that  is  of  particular  interest 
to  us  is  that  it  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  irrigation  by  means  of  pumping  plants. 
Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  several  in  his  locality  who  have 
been  experimenting  with  pump  irrigation  and  his 
results  .so  far  are  quite  gratifying.  His  well  is  an 
ordinary  twelve-inch,  bored  and  cased,  sixty  feet 
deep,  with  the  water  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. The  pump  is  a  Byron  Jackson  centrifugal  No. 
4,  with  a  capacity  of  six  hundred  gallons  per  minute. 
Foi-  power  he  uses  an  old  steam  engine  obtained 
second-hand.  There  is  plenty  of  sagebrush  at  pres- 
ent for  fuel  and  about  two  loads  on  a  hay  frame 
runs  the  engine  all  day.  When  the  sagebrush  is 
exhausted  he  proposes  to  use  crude  oil,  which  may  be 
obtained  at  Asphalto  at  about  ninety  cents  per  bar- 
rel. When  irrigating  directly  from  the  pump  he  can 
flood  one  and  one-half  acres  per  day,  but  when  using 
from  the  large  artificial  reservoir  which  he  has  con- 
structed much  more  ground  can  be  flooded.  To  irri- 
gate trees,  vines  or  crops  in  furrows  from  five  to 
seven  acres  a  day  can  be  supplied. 

For  ranching  on  a  moderate  scale,  Mr,  Brown 
thinks  pumping  far  ahead  of  depending  upon  ditches 
both  in  point  of  economy  and  reliability. 

There  are  a  number  of  similar  plants  in  operation 
in  the  vicinity  of  Button  Willow  and  Rio  Bravo  and 
all  are  reporting  satisfactory  results.  With  the 
introduction  of  specially  adapted  pumps  and  gasoline 
engines  where  fuel  is  .scarce  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  hundreds  of  the  small  ranches  will  in  a  few  years 
be  independent  of  increasing  water  rates  or  dry 
ditches.  Smaller  holdings  will  have  to  bring  this 
about  and,  vise  versa,  the  possibilities  in  that  direction 
will  greatly  encourage  the  small  ranch,  and  it  is  that 
care  of  small  things  that  will  mean  the  increased 
development  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 


Irrigation  by  Subterranean  Pipes. 


We  have  often  alluded  to  the  impracticability  of 
irrigation  by  underground  pipes,  either  because  of 
immense  cost  of  pipes  properly  fixed  so  that  roots 
could  not  enter,  or  by  the  use  of  pipes  with  unguarded 
openings  into  which  roots  enter  readily.  As  so  many 
distant  writers  allude  to  sub-eart!i  ii'rigation  as  a 
California  practice,  it  is  desirable  to  state  continually 
that  such  methods  are  not  used  here.    The  Bakers- 


field  Californinn  has  good  comments  on  the  subject 
which  we  desire  to  disseminate  widely.  It  says  the 
subject  of  sub-irrigation  appears  to  possess  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  many,  and  no  amount  of  experience  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  tried  this  method  can  con- 
vince novices  that  the  idea  is  utterly  and  entirely 
impracticable. 

At  the  first  glance  sub-irrigation  appears  to  be 
perfect  itself.  It  refutes  every  objection  that  can 
be  urged  against  the  surface  application  of  water. 
The  theory  is  perfect  and  as  simple  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four.  Thus: 

The  primary  objection  of  irrigation  is  to  supply 
moisture  to  the  roots  of  trees,  vines  or  grow- 
ing crops.  Those  roots  do  not  reach  the  surface, 
but,  on  the  conti-ary,  have  a  universal  tendency  to 
strike  downward.  Ergo,  the  nearer  the  water  is 
applied  to  the  roots  the  better  will  the  object  sought 
be  attained.  Therefore  surface  irrigation  is  far  less 
advisable  than  irrigation  beneath  the  surface. 
Underground  pipes  with  openings  at  suitable  in- 
tervals, through  which  the  water  will  escape  and 
supply  the  roots,  are  accordingly  preferable  to  the 
surface  application  of  the  water  in  open  ditches  or 
furrows,  from  which  it  must  soak  into  the  soil  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth  in  order  to  reach  the  roots  to 
be  benefited. 

This  is  a  pretty  theory,  and  theoretically  it  is  per- 
fect. There  is  not  a  flaw  in  it.  No  possible  objection 
can  be  pointed  out.  So  let  us  undertake  to  sub-irri- 
gate and  go  to  large  expense  in  order  to  lay  the 
necessary  pipes.  It  works  like  a  charm  the  first 
sea.son.  But  the  succeeding  one  it  does  not  do  so 
well,  and  the  third  season  the  trees  and  vines  suffer 
for  lack  of  moisture  and  water  has  to  be  applied  on 
the  surface.  What  is  the  matter  ?  A  little  inves- 
tigation answers  the  question.  A  section  of  pipe  is 
taken  up  and  found  to  be  completely  choked  with  a 
mass  of  rootlets  and  fibrous  growth.  Wherever 
there  is  the  slightest  aperture  these  roots  penetrate, 
and  it  does  not  require  any  great  length  of  time  to 
choke  them  up  so  completely  that  not  a  drop  of 
water  can  find  its  way  through  them.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  in  California 
and  always  with  the  same  result,  until  the  theory 
has  been  abandoned  for  a  practice  which  works  well 
at  all  times.  Underground  pipes,  with  surface  fur- 
rows, fulfill  all  the  requirements  and  are  recognized 
as  furnishing  the  only  perfect  means  of  irrigating. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


California  Wool  Interests. 


Leo  \j.  McCoy,  of  Tehama  county,  writes  a  letter  on 
the  wool  interest  for  the  "American  Shepherd's 
Year  Book  "  published  by  Frank  P,  Bennett,  335 
Broadway,  New  York,  We  give  Mr,  McCoy's 
letter  as  it  quite  widely  represents  the  views  and 
recent  experiences  of  California  wool  men.  As  a  wool 
growing  State,  California  once  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  with  56, .■>50,!t73  pounds  in  1876,  but  falling  in 
1891,  to  33,183,475  jiounds  of  wool.  As  to  the  number 
of  sheep,  Texas  is  now  first,  Ohio  second,  and  Cali- 
fornia third,  with  about  4,085,000  sheep.  With  her 
mild  winter  climate,  California  is  indeed  the  the  most 
natural  grazing  State  in  the  Union,  and  Tehama 
county  is  one  of  thi'  great  counties  of  this  wonder- 
ful State.  Situated  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley, 
the  Sacramento  river  flows  through  it  from  north  to 
south.  It  extends  from  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  on  the  east,  to  the  summits  of  the 
Coast  Range  mountains  on  the  west.  Its  fertile 
valleys  are  abundantly  watered  by  never-failing 
mountain  streams,  which  rise  in  the  high  mountains, 
and  flow  down  through  the  valleys  of  the  foot-hills, 
and  across  the  great  valley  of  the  Sacramento  to  the 
river. 

Tlt<-  Jicsf  Wild/  Grotrliiji  Ciniut/i. — Tehama  county 
has  for  a  long  time  been  regarded  the  safest,  surest 
and  best  sheep  raising  and  wool  growing  county  in 
the  State.  Her  wools  are  given  separate  classes  in 
the  markets  and  command  the  highest  prices.  Her 
wools  are  well  known  to  the  eastern  buyers  and  much 
desired.  Sheep  are  shorn  here  twice  a  year.  Six 
thousand  bags  of  wool  a  year  have  been  grown  in  this 
county  and  sold  in  Red  Bluff,  over  2,000,000  pounds, 
and  bringing  the  growers  about  $400,000.  Thousands 
of  mutton  sheep  have  gone  to  the  markets  every 
year,  and  hundi'eds  of  thousands  of  stock  sheep  have 
gone  from  this  county  in  the  past  to  stock  the  great 
ranges  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Her 
sheep  have  also  gone  to  Colorado  and  Arizona,  and 
even  to  Texas.  Large  bands  of  wethers  have  been 
driven  from  here  to  Wyoming,  shipped  by  rail  to 
Nebraska,  there  fed  corn,  then  shipped  to  Chicago, 
and  probably  farther  East.  In  1877  there  were 
asses.sed  in  this  county  245,369  sheep  and  118,0i)2 
lambs,  and  the  next  year  269,176  sheep  were  assessed. 
Think  of  climate  and  natural  grazing  conditions 
where  a  single  county,  in  one  spring,  can  raise  with- 
out a  ton  of  hay  or  a  barn  for  shelter,  118,000  lambs. 
On  the  assessment  roll  for  1893  there  are  only  163,- 
000  sheep  and  14,692  lambs.  Under  the  fostering 
influence  of  the  tariff  of  1867,  the  business  has  been 
built  u])  in  this  country  till  we  had  in  this  countv 
about  400,000  sheep. 

Gmit  Ike  mi  SI-  nf  Fli>il;>i.—i)\\  account  of  the  low 


prices  for  wool  the  past  few  years,  which  we  attrib- 
ute to  the  tarift'  reduction  of  1883,  and  subsequent 
agitation  of  the  question,  some  men  have  been  put  to 
the  wall,  others  have  sent  their  Hocks  to  the  slaughter 
house,  and  embarked  in  other  pursuits,  many  of 
which  are  already  over-crowded,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  decline  we  now  have  less  than  half  the  sheep  we 
had  twelve  years  ago.  And  the  men  who  are  trying  to 
cultivate  lands  which  are  really  much  better  adapted 
for  grazing  than  agriculture  arc  becoming  more  and 
more  involved  every  year.  Congress  struck  a  fear- 
ful blow  at  one  of  the  great  industries  of  this  country 
when  it  made  the  reduction  of  1883,  and  sovmded  its 
death  knell  when  it  put  wool  on  the  free  list. 

With  wool  on  the  free  list,  California,  as  well  as 
the  balance  of  the  United  States,  will  in  a  very  few 
years  be  out  of  the  sheep  business,  and  give  that 
great  and  important  industry  over  to  South  America 
and  Australia.  I  have  not  here  time  to  compare 
the  difference  in  the  expense  of  raising  sheep  and 
and  growing  wool  in  the  United  States  and  these 
countries;  but  it  is  the  belief  of  nearly  every  intelli- 
gent flockmaster  that  we  cannot  possibly  compete 
with  South  America  and  the  Australasian  colonies  in 
this  industry,  and  that  with  free  wool  we  must  quit 
the  business.  With  free  wool,  sheep  will  cease  to 
pay  running  exjienses,  flockmasters  will  become  dis- 
couraged, their  sheep  will  be  neglected  and  their 
flocks  go  to  ruin.  Nothing  will  go  to  destruction 
surer  or  fastei-  than  a  band  of  sheep  when  not  stu- 
diously guarded  and  cared  for.  They  are  timid,  and 
everything  is  a  prey  upon  them. 

The  wild  animals  and  our  neighbors'  dogs  are  after 
them  day  and  night,  and  on  account  of  the  numbers 
together  they  are  more  subject  to  disease  than  other 
animals.  Should  this  business  be  once  destroyed 
(and  free  wool,  I  think,  will  do  it),  Australia,  with 
her  125,000,000  sheep,  and  South  America  with  80,- 
000,000  will  raise  the  wool,  England  will  manufacture 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  rich  ohmr  will  be  able 
to  wear  it.  Once  destroyed  it  will  take  a  generation 
to  build  it  up  again. 

These  are  my  honest  convictions  upon  this  subject, 
after  careful  thought  and  years  of  observation  and 
experience  in  the  business,  and  I  believe  I  voice  the 
sentiments  of  all  my  neighbors,  1  own  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  and  so  do  my  neighbors,  upon  which  we 
run  sheep  exclusively,  and  we  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  agitation  of  the  tariff  question,  and  are  now  dis- 
couraged at  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill.  This 
tariff  question  has  been  of  much  concern  to  us;  we 
have  invested  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  in 
grazing  lands,  and  have  devoted  our  energies  to  the 
business.  We  are  deeply  intei-ested  in  this  matter, 
have  laid  sentiments  and  politics  aside,  and  honestly, 
candidly  and  frankly  believe  that  free  wool  will  ruin 
our  business  and  give  it  to  South  America  and 
Australia. 


THE  VINEYARD. 

California  Wines. 


At  a  largely  attended  convention  of  manufacturers 
held  in  this  city  last  week,  Mr.  A.  Sbarboro  intro- 
duced a  paper  on  the  wine  industries  of  the  State, 
which  was  highly  aijpreciated,  judging  by  the  ap- 
plause. He  began  by  referring  to  the  depression  in 
the  wine  industry  and  the  formation  of  the  California 
Wine  Makers'  corporation.  It  had  gained  control  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  wine  of  1893  94,  and  in  a  few 
months  raised  the  price  of  ordinary  wine  from  6 
cents  to  12i  cents  per  gallon,  at  which  latter  figure 
6,t)00,000  gallons  of  wine  have  already  been  sold; 
and,  furthermore,  an  agreement  had  been  entered 
into  with  the  principal  wine-dealers  in  the  city 
whereby  future  prices  shall  be  i-egulated  so  as  to 
give  a  fair  living  price  to  the  grape  growers  and 
wine  makers  alike.    Mr.  Sbarboro  said: 

"The  price  obtained  for  wine  by  the  producer  and 
that  paid  by  the  consumer  has  been  unreasonably 
disproportionate.  There  have  been  instances  where 
the  producer  has  received  10  cents  per  gallon  for  his 
wine,  which,  after  having  been  put  up  in  so-called 
pint  bottles,  has  been  sold  on  the  cars  and  in  some 
hotels  as  high  as  $1  per  bottle,  thus  making  the  con- 
sumer pay  about  $10  per  gallon  for  an  article  for 
which  the  producer  receives  about  10  cents  per 
gallon.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  co-operative  combina- 
tion to  do  away  with  such  unreasonable  charges, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  only  sound  and  good 
wine  to  be  furnished  to  the  consumer;  all  unsound 
wine  will  hereafter  go  to  the  distillery.  There  is 
room  in  this  State  for  a  very  large  increase  of  the 
wine  industry.  The  20,000,000  gallons  of  wine  which 
is  now  produced  annually  as  an  average  in  this  State 
would  be  consumed  in  Italy  and  France  in  a  single 
city  iiaving  the  population  of  San  Francisco. 

"  In  former  yeai's  there  was  a  prejudice  against 
our  wines,  but  now  the  prejudice  has  been  over- 
come, especially  since  it  has  been  admitted  by  ex- 
perts and  juries  at  the  United  States  and  foreign 
exhibits  that  our  ordinary  wine  is  far  superior  to 
that  produced  in  Europe,  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  ext i-aordinnrily  fine  wine.'*  of  France, 
we  can  produce  here  as  fine  a  taljlo  wine  as  i.S  made 
in  France,  Italy  or  Spain.'' 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Old  Trundle  Bed. 


Oh,  the  ohl  trundle  bed  where  1  slept  when  a 
boy : 

What  canopierl  king  might  not  covet  the  joy  i 
The  glory  and  peace  of  that  slumber  of  mine, 
Like  a  long,  gracious  rest  in  the  bosom  divine ; 
The  quaint,  homely  couch,  hidden  close  from 
the  light, 

Bui  daintily  drawn  from  its  hiding  place  at 
night. 

Oh,  a  nest  of  delight,  from  the  foot  to  the 
head, 

Was  the  queer  little,  dear  little,  old  trundle 
bed! 

Oh,  the  old  trundle  bed,  where  1  wondering 
saw 

The  stars  through  the  window,  and  listened 
with  awe 

To  the  sigh  of  the  winds  as  they  tremblingly 
crept 

Through  the  trees  where  the  robins  so  rest- 

lesslv  slept; 
Where  Thearil  the  low,  murmurous  chirp  of 

the  wren. 

And  the  katydid  listlessly  chirrup  again. 
Till  my  fancies  grew  faint,  and  were  drowsily 
led 

Through  tho  maze  of  the  dreams  of  the  old 
trundle  bed. 

Oh,  the  old  trundle  bed  !    Oh,  the  old  trundle 
bed! 

With  its  plump  little  pillow  and  old-fashioned 
spread ; 

Its  snowy  white  sheets,  and  the  blankets 

above. 

Smoothed  down  and  tucked  round  with  the 

touches  of  love ; 
The  voice  of  my  mother  to  lull  mc  to  sleep 
With  the  old  fairy  stories  my  raoniories  keep 
Still  fresh  as  the  lilies  that  bloom  o'er  the 

head 

Once  bowed  o'er  my  own  in  the  old  trundle 
bed.  —.lames  Whitcomb  Riley. 


A  Coward's  Heroism. 


The  walk  to  school  was  a  pleasant 
one.  Helen  sang  softly  to  herself  as 
she  swung  along  the  shaded  country 
road  with  her  bag  of  school-books 
swaying  to  and  fro  on  her  arm,  like  a 
great  pendulum  of  knowledge.  At  the 
corner  T^eonard  Green  joined  her  as 
usual.  That  was  one  reason  why  the 
walk  to  school  was  a  pleasant  one. 
Helen  and  T^eonard  liked  one  another 
thoroughly  and  with  pure  school  boy 
and  girl  frankness. 

"  Hello  !  I  expected  to  miss  you  to- 
day," cried  Leonard.  "1  had  to  wait 
for  Aunt  Kitty  to  finish  a  letter." 

■'  And  1  had  to  wait  to  wash  the 
dishes,"  said  Helen.  "  It  was  Mildred's 
turn  to  do  them,  but  she  began  by 
scalding  her  hand,  poor  child,  so  1  had 
to  stop  and  finish  them  after  I  had 
made  the  beds.  You  know  we  take 
turns.' 

"My  !  \Vi.sh  I  had  a  brother  to  take 
turns  with  me  !  " 

"Yes;  but  you  would  have  to  share 
your  pleasures,  too.  How  would  you 
like  to  take  turns  on  your  trips  to  the 
city  ?  How  would  you  like  continually 
to  be  taking  your  choice  between  some 
pleasure  and  the  overwhelming  blessed- 
ness of  generosity  ?  Say  I  How  would 
you  always  like  to  feel  you  must  either 
give  up  the  best  end  of  a  thing  or  else 
make  your  brother  give  it  up  ?  H'm  ?  " 
asked  Helen,  nodding  her  head  merrily. 

"Well,  that  would  be  Dobbin's 
choice,"  admitted  Leonard;  "  but  per- 
haps we  could  both  go  together  some- 
times. And  a  thing  is  always  more 
fun  when  there  is  another  fellow  along. 
Why  !  What — what  does  this  mean  ?  " 
For,  chatting  carelessly  along,  they 
had,  in  turning  a  corner,  come  directly 
upon  a  large  sign  which  blocked  the 
road: 

"  D<tii(i<  rolls  jxm.siiif/  .' 
This  road  is  closed  for  repairs."' 

"  It  evidently  means  that  they  are 
repairing  the  old  red  bridge  that 
they've  been  talking  about  so  long,'' 
said  Helen.  "  But  let's  go  on  !  They 
can't  have  torn  it  all  up  so  early  in 
the  day,  and  it's  a  mile  farther  around 
the  other  way." 

"  It'll  be  a  mile  and  a  half  if  we  go 
clear  to  the  bridge  and  then  have  to 
go  back." 

"But  I  shan't  go  back  if  there  is  a 
single  plank  to  cross  on  !  "  declared 
Helen,  merrily. 

"Then,  certainly,  we  would  better 
take  the  other  road,  so  you  won't  be 
tempted  to  run  too  groat  ;}  risk,"  said 
Leonard. 

"  H'ui  !  "  sniffed  Helou,     "If  I'm 


not  afraid,  you  needn't  be  a  coward 
for  me  !  Come  on  !  "  The  voice  was 
imperative,  and  the  tone  scornful. 
Leonard  knew  it  would  be  wiser  to 
obey  the  warning  on  the  signboard, 
but  Helen's  scorn  provoked  him  to  walk 
on  with  her. 

"  There  !  "  cried  the  girl,  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  old  red  bridge. 
"  There  are  the  men  at  work  on  the 
bridge.  And  see  !  there  arc  planks  all 
the  way  across  !  " 

"Shore  now.  Missy,  them  planks 
ain't  nothin'  but  the  rotten  lining," 
said  the  foreman.  "I  wouldn't  war- 
rant 'em  to  bear  up  under  a  cat." 

Helen  went  up  and  tried  the  end 
plank  boldly  with  a  determined  little 
foot. 

"Shore,  Missy,  they  mayn't  be  that 
strong  all  the  way  across,  "  said  the 
man,  dropping  his  iron  and  coming  to- 
wards her.  "  Ye'd  best  not  try  an- 
other." 

For  answer  Helen  gave  a  bright 
little  laugh,  and,  slipping  away  from 
all  detaining  hands,  sprang  from  board 
to  board  as  lightly  as  a  sunbeam,  until 
she  stood  on  the  firm  ground  at  the 
south  end  of  the  bridge.  Then  she 
turned,  and  laughed  again  at  their 
frightened  faces. 

"Now,  I>eonard,  show  \'Our  cour- 
age !  "  she  called. 

"  No,  no  ;  "  cried  the  men,  hastening 
to  prevent,  by  force,  if  need  be,  this 
foolhardy  attempt.  "The  lad  weighs 
fifty  pounds  more.  He  shall  not  try  it !  " 

But  the  boards  did  not  even  bend 
or  ci-ack,"  said  Helen.  "They  are  as 
firm  as  they  were  last  week  when  tons 
of  hay  came  over,  only  the  top  plank's 
off.  Come  on,  TiConard,  or  you  will  be 
late  for  school;  and  I  shall  tell  them  all 
it  was  because  you  were  such  a  '  fraid- 
cat.'   Come  on  !  " 

"  If  ye  step  one  fut  on  that  bridge,  I 
wash  me  hands  of  all  consequences,  " 
said  the  foreman. 

"Come  on,"  laughed  Helen,  "if  you 
are  not  a  coward.  " 

Leonard  set  his  lips  firmly.  A 
dare  is  one  of  the  greatest  temptations 
a  boy  can  meet.  'The  boy  who  can  be 
brave  and  strong  enough  to  resist  a 
dare  is  safe  in  all  manner  of  tempta- 
tions. Evil  can  scarcely  reach  one 
clothed  with  the  invulnerable  mail  of 
courage  to  appear  a  coward  for  wis- 
dom's sake. 

"Shall  I  come  half  way  to  help  you  ?  " 
laughed  the  sweet,  taunting  voice. 

'No!'  shouted  Leonard.  "I  will 
not  run  such  a  risk  for  the  mere  non- 
sense of  showing  my  nerve.  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  do  it.  I  will  not  come 
one  step  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  will !  "  cried  Helen,  pifiued 
now  to  show  the  strength  of  her  in- 
fluence over  him.  "Come,  little  boy  !  " 
she  laughed  teasingly,  as  she  tripped 
lightly  back  over  the  blackened  boards. 
"  Come  to  school  with — " 

A  crack  !  a  crash  !  and  a  scream  of 
terror  !  The  ne.xt  instant  Helen  was 
hanging  by  her  dress  and  one  arm  to 
the  beam  just  below  where  a  treacher- 
ous board  had  broken  and  let  her 
through.  She  tried  to  secure  her  bal- 
ance and  climb  back,  but  the  catching 
of  her  dress  which  saved  her  from  being 
plunged  into  the  swift  flowing  river 
below  now  held  her  so  securely  that  she 
was  helpless. 

",'\rrah!  Arrah  !  cried  the  men, 
wringing  their  hands  in  dismay.  "  Run 
for  a  ladder  !  It'll  never  do  for  any 
man  to  venture  on  them  rotton  boards, 
where  even  that  light  little  creatur 
couldn't  go !  Run  for  a  ladder  or  a 
boat  !  " 

"She'll  drop  afore  ye  could  get 
either,"  muttered  another,  peering 
over  at  Helen's  ashen  face. 

"  Give  me  that  l  ope  !  '  cried  Leo- 
nard, with  unflinching  ej'es. 

One  of  the  men  handed  it  up  auto- 
matically. To  obey  such  a  spirit  was 
instinctive. 

"Shore,  ye  mustn't  go  a  step  onter 
the  bridge,  or  we'll  hev  two  o'  ye  in 
the  fix,"  whispered  the  foreman, 
hoarsely. 

"  Hold  this  end!  Pass  it  around  that 
tree!  '  commanded  Leonard;  and  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  began  to 
creep  cautiously  over  the  skeleton 
bridge.  The  uicu  hold  lliolr  hmitli  tn 
watch  the  brave  lad.   Once,  twice,  a 


board  cracked  and  almost  gave  way; 
but  Leonard  quickly  threw  his  weight 
back,  and  advanced  from  another  di- 
rection. When  he  reached  Helen  she 
was  too  exhausted  to  help  herself;  but, 
by  the  aid  of  the  rope,  they  managed 
at  last  to  draw  her  back  to  the  safe, 
firm  earth  once  more.  Then  how  the 
men  cheered!  And  how  proudly  they 
shook  hands  with  the  pale  yoimg  hero  ! 

"Shore,  ye've  did  a  big  thing  ter 
risk  ycr  own  life  to  save  hers,  after  all 
her  tauntin',  "  said  one  of  the  men, 
bluntly,  but  with  honest  feeling;  "but, 
me  lad,  the  bravest  thing  ye  did  was  to 
refuse  to  run  the  risk  fer  a  mere  stump! 
I  wish  I  had  a  boy  o'  me  own  wid  your 
spirit  !" 

One  of  the  men  had  hastened  to  the 
nearest  barn  for  a  horse  and  carriage; 
and  poor,  foolish  little  Helen  was  taken 
home  as  tenderly  and  with  as  little 
rebuke  as  if  the  accident  had  not  been 
caused  wholly  by  her  own  folly. 

It  was  over  a  week  before  her 
strained  nerves  would  admit  of  her 
seeing  any  one.  Then  she  called  for 
Leonard. 

"  1  can't  ever  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
that  I  was  such  a  little  goose  as  to 


tempt  you  by  calling  you  a  coward," 
she  said. 

"Oh,  that  was  all  right.  I  suppose 
I  really  was  one,"  laughed  Leonard; 
"  for  I  nearly  fainted  from  terror  the 
moment  I  touched  the  ground  with 
you.  If  the  men  hadn't  cheered  loud 
enough  to  scare  my  senses  back  again 
just  then,  I  .should  certainly  have 
collapsed." 

"You  saved  my  life,"  said  Helen; 
"  but  you  would  have  saved  it  so  much 
more  easily  if  I  had  only  heeded  your 
warning.  But,  Leonard,  honestly,  1 
didn't  think  you  a  coward  for  a  single 
minute.  I  admired  you  most  of  all 
when  I  was  the  most  scornful;  for  a 
boy  who  can  resist  a  dare  to  show  his 
courage— and  from  a  girl,  too — is  a 
real  hero,  and  I  knew  it." — H.  L. 
Jerome. 


Duty  is  the  one  thing  on  earth  that  is 
so  vital  that  it  can  go  through  death  and 
come  to  glory.  Duty  is  the  one  seed 
that  has  such  life  in  it  that  it  can  4ie  as 
God  will  in  the  mummy  hand  of  death, 
and  yet  be  ready  any  moment  to  start 
into  new  growth  in  the  new  soil  where 
He  shall  set  it. — Phillips  Brooks. 


A  Temple  of  Art. 


Not  for  a  Day  but  for  all  Time. 

Memories  of  the  White  City  are  fading — all  but  one. 
Majestic  in  its  beauty  the  Palace  of  Art  survives  to  remind 
mankind  of  wonders  departed.  Triumphant  over  fire  and 
tempest  the  stately  structure  stands  beside  the  lake  dedicated 
forever  to  the  service  of  the  people.  As  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  it  surprised  and  delighted  the  nations.  Ar, 
the  Field's  Columbian  Museum  it  will  entertain  and  instruct 
multitudes  in  the  ages  to  come. 

A  World's  Fair  in  miniature  is  the  museum  to-day. 
While  it  lasts  the  public  will  have  before  them  a  vivid  re- 
minder of  the  greater  exposition  of  1893.  It  will  bring  back 
the  vast  panorama  of  splendid  exhibits  including  the  fine 
showing  made  by 

Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder 

The  analysis  of  Dr.  Price's  by  government  experts 
demonstrated  its  immeasurable  superiority  in  leavening 
strength,  purity  and  general  excellence  and  gained  for  it  tb« 

Highest  Award  at  the  Fair. 


March  30,  1895. 
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Love. 


Two  shall  be  born  in  widely  severed  homes  ; 
In  native  language,  each  of  diverse  clime ; 
And  neither  add  a  faintest  seeming  trace 
Of  happy  fragrance  to  the  other's  dreams. 
Till,  all  unknown  to  restive  consciousness, 
The  magic  something,  wakened  deep  within, 
Shall  press  them  onward,  over  rolling  waves, 
Through  frequent  dangers  nearer  and  nearer 
still ; 

To  bind  them  fathom  in  each  other's  eyes. 
As  light  unseals  a  wistful  mystery. 

And  other  two  shall  journey  in  the  way 
Of  peaceful  life,  so  nearly  side  by  side, 
That  all  along,  a  slightest  closer  turn 
Must  change  the  dual  courses  into  one  ; 
Alike,  uncertain  if  the  confidence. 
So  long  reposed,  is  more  than  friendliness. 
Till,  in  some  quiet  moment  of  content, 
A  seeming  change  shall  place  them  hand  in 
hand ; 

A  seeming  trifle  blend  their  pliant  souls 
In  tender  harmony— and  that  is  love  ! 

—Addison  Brainard. 


"  Taken  Prisoner." 


"Speaking  o'  house-breakin'  reminds 
me  o'  something,"  said  Uncle  Pete 
Atkins,  as  he  reflectively  cut  a  quid 
from  a  huge  plug  of  tobacco. 

"Most  of  ye  was  babies  then,  I 
reckon,  for  it  was  nigh  onto  thirty 
years  ago,''  he  added  tentatively, 
scanning  the  eager  faces  watching  his, 
for  a  story  from  "Old  Pete"  was  one 
of  the  many  attractions  of  an  evening 
at  the  grocery  at  Belden's  Eight  Cor- 
ners. 

"Give  it  to  us  straight,  Pete,"  cried 
a  voice  from  the  pile  of  di-y  goods, 
where  the  latest  comer  had  made  him- 
self comfortable. 

' '  I  was  a  produce  dealer  down  East 
in  them  days,  and  run  between  Buck- 
eye and  Dunkirk,  two  good  markets. 
Gem  Davy  kep'  a  small  place  about 
half  way  between  'em,  an'  I  had  con- 
siderable deal  with  him  an'  often 
stayed  over  night  with  him.  Boone- 
ville  was  a  stragglin'  place;  Davy 
couldn't  begin  to  get  such  a  crowd  to- 
gether of  an  evenin'  as  there  is  here," 
and  the  narrator  surveyed  his  audience 
admiringly,  "but  he  was  a  right  good 
fellow,  Davy  was,  an'  kep'  prime 
terbaccer  for  them  days. 

"Well,  fust  I  knew  he  up  an'  got 
married.  Married  a  girl  he  used  to  go 
to  school  with  somewhar,  that  got  the 
name  '  Plucky  Jess  '  hitched  to  her  be- 
fore she  was  out  o'  short  dresses. 
Purty  gal,  too.  They  fitted  up  the 
rooms  over  the  store  and  went  to 
housekeepin'. 

"  That  fall  ther'  was  lots  of  burg- 
laries. Every  day  we  heard  o'  one  or 
more,  and  they  didn't  skip  the  small 
places,  nuther.  We  had  our  little  joke 
with  Davy — told  him  he'd  got  his  body- 
guard just  in  tiiite,  an'  all  sech  rot. 
An'  every  time  he  went  to  the  city 
he'd  say  to  her,  '  Now,  Jess,  dear,  if 
you're  a  bit  afeerd  to  stay  alone,'  an' 
she'd  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth  and 
assure  him  she  wasn't  a  mite  afeerd. 
'  There's  that  dinner  horn  old  Culver 
left  here.  If  you  hear  anything  sus- 
picious ]est  raise  a  winder  and  blow  a 
blast  on  that.  I'll  bet  my  boots  a 
feller'd  change  his  mind  and  make 
tracks  with  the  heel  toward  the  house,' 
said  Davy,  laughing  at  his  little  puss. 

"  'Yes,'  said  Jess,  meekly,  and  was 
all  the  time  schemin'  how  she  could  jail 
the  burglar  without  judge  or  jury. 

"Wall,  he  did  come  one  night  when 
Davy  was  gone,  as  ye  might  a-knowed 
he  would. 

"Jess  had  got  a  habit  o'  stayin' 
down  in  the  store  when  she  was  alone, 
puttin'  her  little  lamp  under  a  measure, 
when  she'd  got  things  all  fixed  to  her 
notion,  so  as  she'd  be  ready  for  him. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  ye:  Davy's  store 
hadn't  no  cellar,  only  a  shaller  pit  lead- 
ing from  a  huge  trap-door  by  a  few 
steps.  Jess  opened  this  trap-door, 
which  was  jest  at  the  end  of  the 
counter,  by  the  door  leading  to  the 
back  room,  an'  that  one  she  left  partly 
open.  From  her  hidin'  place  by  the 
front  winder  she  heerd  the  feller  at 
the  back  door  and  purty  soon  she  sec 
a  flash  o'  light.  He  set  down  his  lan- 
tern, showin'  he  knowed  the  place,  and 
pushed  open  the  door.  Jess  stood  up 
now  an'  listened  for  the  next  step.  It 
come;  a  plunge,  a  yell  an'  a  commo- 
tion among  the  butter  pots  broke  the 
stillness  as  sudd'n  as  a  clap  o'  thunder. 

'Mess  sprung  out,  m'  wlii|f<  tlmt  iiip 


cellar  was  blue  with  curses  throwed  a 
pleasant  good-night  to  her  prisoner  an' 
softly  shut  down  the  trap,  dragging 
half  a  barrel  o'  sugar  on  it  to  make 
things  secure. 

"The  next  mornin'  Jess  was  up 
bright  an'  airly  to  send  to  Buckeye  for 
a  sheriff'.  She  was  in  high  spirits  an' 
waited  on  customers  as  gay  an'  smilin' 
over  that  feller's  head  as  if  she'd  been 
a  jailer  all  her  life. 

"  Booneville  was  thirty  miles  from  a 
railroad,  so  ye  see  'twas  a  slow  job  to 
go  to  Buckeye  an'  back,  and  the  sheriff 
didn't  get  thar  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
But  he  had  lots  o'  help  to  get  his  pris- 
oner out  o'  his  dungeon.  AH  the  vil- 
lage was  thar — an  excited  crew,  I  tell 
ye.  As  he  was  led  out  and  Jess  got 
her  eyes  onto  his  face,  she  give  a 
scream  an'  fell  in  a  dead  faint.  '  Just 
like  a  woman,'  some  one  remarked; 
'begins  to  feel  conscience-struck,  now 
it's  all  over.' 

"  A  couple  o'  the  men  carried  her  up- 
stairs and  some  o'  the  women  staid 
with  her.  About  that  time  Davy  drove 
up.  They  all  talked  to  him  at  once, 
but  he  made  out  to  sense  enough  of  it 
to  find  something  ailed  Jess,  so  he  went 
upstairs  three  to  a  time.  Jess  had 
come  to  an'  was  wringin'  her  hands  an" 
moaning  in  a  heart-breakin'  way,  an' 
the  women  standin'  'round  with  scared 
faces.  When  she  see  Davy  she  cried 
out,  '  Oh,  poor  Bob,  poor  Bob  ! '  '  What ! 
your  brother  Bob  ?  The  devil  ! '  says 
Davy. 

"  'Yes,  I've  trapped  him  an'  the 
sheriff  has  took  him  off,'  she  said,  be- 
twixt her  sobs. 

"  Well,  he  tried  to  comfort  her,  but, 
in  course,  it  couldn't  be  helped.  Worse 
yet,  it  turned  out  that  Bob  was  wanted 
somewhar  else,  an'  a  reward  of  $1000 
was  out  for  his  capture.  So,  not  know- 
in'  that  she  was  his  sister,  they  brought 
the  money  to  Jess,  an'  she  wouldn't  look 
at  it,  an'  ordered  'em  out  like  a  duch- 
ess. Nobody  darst  say  a  word  to  her 
about  it.  One  flash  out  o'  them  black 
eyes  o'  hern  liked  to  paralyzed  one  fel- 
ler that  tried  it. 

"  Davy  says  to  me  one  day: 

"  Pete,  don't  you  think  it's  possible 
Jess  was  mistaken  about  that  burglar 
bein'  her  brother  ?  " 

"  '  Lord  !  yes,  Davy,  says  I.  'There's 
lots  o'  folks  that  looks  like  somebody 
else.  Why  don't  you  take  Jess  up  thar 
to  see  him  ?  '  says  I. 

"  'I  would  before  now  if  I  could  get 
her  to  go, '  says  Davy,  '  but  she  is  that 
cranky  I  can't  even  speak  about  it. 
Says  she  can't  never  look  Bob  in  the 
face  again,  an'  sech  trumpery.' 

"Howsumever,  in  a  few  days  Davy 
,an'  Jess  went  to  Buckeye.  Thoughts 
of  a  new  bunnit  kep'  her  unsuspectin' 
till  they  drove  up  to  the  jail,  an'  he 
whisked  her  in  so  quick  there  wasn't  no 
chance  for  a  scene.  The  warden  took 
'em  'round  to  see  the  prisoners  an'  the 
upshot  on't  was  that  the  one  they 
thought  was  Bob  wasn't  Bob  at  all, 
though  Jess  still  stuck  to  it  he  looked 
like  him. 

"  So  then  Jess  was  happy  again.  She 
got  the  $1000  reward,  an'  next  day  she 
writ  to  her  brother  an'  told  him  the 
whole  story  an'  begged  him  never  to  be 
a  burglar  an'  run  the  resk  of  bein' 
caught  under  a  trap-door  by  a  wo- 
man !  " 


Curious  Facts. 


One-eighth  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  is  in  London. 

The  number  of  hairs  on  an  adult's 
head  usually  ranks  from  128,000  to 
150,000. 

Italy's  population  is  very  dense,  there 
being  270  people  to  every  square  mile 
of  territory. 

In  Korea  umbrellas  are  of  oiled  pa- 
per, have  no  handles  and  are  simply 
worn  over  the  hat. 

The  only  European  country  which  has 
suffered  depopulation  in  the  present 
century  is  Ireland. 

A  traveler  who  has  been  as  far  south 
as  Patagonia  and  as  far  north  as  Ice- 
land says  that  mosquitoes  are  to  be 
met  with  everywhere. 

An  adult  has  ordinarily  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  blood,  arid  at  each  pulsation 
the  heart  .sond.s  ten  pounds  though  the 


Fashion  Notes. 

The  collars  on  the  new  shirts  are 
made  either  high  or  turned  over,  with 
the  preference  for  the  latter.  It  is 
considered  very  smart  to  have  the  col- 
lars of  white  linen,  to  button  on  the 
band  with  gold  studs. 

The  shirt  waists  for  the  coming  sea- 
son do  not  differ  very  materially  from 
those  of  last  year.  The  sleeves  are  very 
large,  and  there  is  more  fulness  across 
the  bust.  The  band  around  the  neck 
and  the  collar  are  higher,  but  the  gen- 
eral effect  is  not  too  marked  to  abso- 
lutely condemn  last  year's  stock  if  one 
must  consider  economy. 

Black  gowns  are  reigning  favorites 
at  present,  and  will  continue  to  take 
the  lead  throughout  the  early  spring 
months.  Black  satin,  both  figured  and 
plain,  diamantine  moires,  crepons  and 
various  kinds  of  rough  wool  goods  are 
being  made  up  into  spring  gowns,  with 
the  customary  fancy  waist,  combined 
with  or  entirely  made  of  a  contrasting 
color. 

A  pretty  and  novel  little  spring 
jacket  is  of  brown  velvet,  cut  short 
over  the  hips  and  slightly  pointed  in 
front,  with  a  postillion  back.  The 
sleeves,  which  are  short,  consist  merely 
of  a  pointed  cape  of  the  velvet  made  al- 
most without  fulness,  and  which  when 
worn  has  the  effect  of  pressing  down 
the  redundant  fulness  of  the  sleeves 
of  the  drees  beneath.  A  military  col- 
lar with  military  frogs,  appliqued  on 
trefoils  of  white  cloth,  finish  this  very 
natty-looking  little  garment. 

"Swallow  bows"  are  now  taking  the 
place  of  butterfly  bows,  and  are  made 
in  this  way:  Take  a  stiff  glace  ribbon 
two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  cut  one 
end  with  long,  sharp  points  like  a  swal- 
low's tail.  Place  a  loop  below,  which 
represents  the  thickness  of  the  bird's 
body,  and  then  two  side  ends  cut  in 
diagonal  points  for  the  wings.  With 
a  rosette  as  a  finish  this  makes  a  very 
effective  bow.  A  charming  hat  trim- 
med with  two  of  these  swallow  bows, 
one  on  either  side,  was  of  black  leg- 
horn, with  fluted  brim  and  a  full  red 
June  rose  in  each  flute. 


Wendell  Phillips'  Cutting  Retort. 


Dr.  Purness,  of  Philadelphia,  tells  a 
characteristic  story  about  Wendell 
Phillips.  Several  clergymen  boarded  a 
street-car  in  Boston  one  day,  and  one 
of  them  hearing  it  intimated  that  Wen- 
dell Phillips  was  in  the  car,  got  up  and 
asked  the  conductor  to  point  him  out. 
The  conductor  did  so,  and  the  minister, 
going  up  to  the  orator,  said: 

"You  are  Mr.  Phillips,  I  am  told  ?" 

"  Yes  sir.  " 

"  I  should  hke  to  speak  to  you  about 
something,  and  trust,  sir,  you  will  not 
be  off  ended.  " 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  it,  "  was  the 
sturdy  answer,  and  then  the  minister 
began  to  ask  Mr.  Phillips  earnestly  why 
he  persisted  in  stirring  up  such  an  un- 
friendly agitation  in  one  part  of  the 
country  about  an  evil  that  existed  in  an- 
other part. 

"  Why,"  said  the  clergyman,  ''do  you 
not  go  South  and  kick  up  this  fuss  and 
leave  the  North  in  peace? 

Mr.  Phillips  was  not  the  least  ruffled, 
and  answered,  smilingly; 

"  You,  sir,  I  presume,  are  a  minister 
of  the  gospel? " 

"  I  am,  sir,"  said  the  clergyman. 

"  And  your  calling  is  to  save  souls 
from  hell?" 

"  Exactly,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  you  go 
there?" — Life's  Calendar. 

Cuba  is  one-half  larger  than  Ireland. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Pork  Tenderloins.  —  Put  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan  to 
heat,  split  the  tenderloins  lengthwise, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  flour,  and 
fry  till  a  nice  brown,  thicken  the  gravy 
with  browned  flour,  season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and,  if  you  like,  a  little  sage, 
and  pour  over  the  tenderloin. 

Prune  Whip.  —  Soak  twenty -one 
prunes  in  water  over  night.  The  next 
morning  put  then  into  boiling  water  and 
boil  until  the  pits  fall  out.  Rub  the 
prunes  through  a  colander,  and  then  stir 
them  into  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth,  with  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar;  beat  all  thoroughly,  and  bake 
until  a  light  brown  on  to]). 

Lemon  Pies. — The  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon,  three  eggs,  leaving 
out  the  whites  of  two,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  milk 
enough  to  fill  the  plates.  Beat  the 
whites  of  the  two  eggs  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  sugar  to  a  froth.  Spread  over 
the  fire  when  baked;  return  to  the  oven 
and  brown  slightly.  This  quantity 
makes  one  pie. 

Fried  Chickens.— Thoroughly  clean 
two  young  chickens,  rather  older  than 
broilers;  cut  them  into  quarters,  crack 
the  main  bones  with  a  potato  masher 
and  flatten  the  quarters  slightly.  Lay 
the  pieces  into  a  frying  pan.  Pour 
over  them  four  ounces  of  melted  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Put  the  pan 
over  a  quick  fire,  and  fi-y  a  delicate 
brown  on  both  sides.  When  well 
browned — but  not  too  dark — drain  off 
most  of  the  butter,  dredge  over  the 
chicken  with  half  an  ounce  of  flour,  rub 
it  well  in  and  pour  over  them  a  pint  of 
sweet  cream.  Shake  the  frying  pan  for 
a  time  to  mix  all  well  together  and  pre- 
vent burning;  then  cover  closely  and 
stew  for  ten  minutes.  When  done,  re- 
move the  chicken  carefully  to  a  hot 
platter.  Add  half  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  to 
the  gravy.  Stir  well,  and  pour  over  the 
chickens.  Sprinkle  the  chicken  with 
minced  parsley,  and  serve  at  once. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


He  that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks 
the  bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  him- 
self; for  every  man  has  need  to  be  for- 
given.— Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

When  babes  begin  to  see  they  smile; 
when  a  young  girl  perceives  the  sen- 
timent of  nature  she  smiles  as  she  smiled 
when^n  infant.  If  light  is  the  first  love 
of  life,  is  not  love  the  light  of  the  heart? 
— Balzac. 

There  are  two  modes  of  establishing 
.our  reputation:  to  be  praised  by  honest 
men  and  to  be  abused  by  rogues.  It  is 
best,  however,  to  secure  the  former,  be- 
cause it  will  be  invariably  accompanied 
by  the  latter.  His  calumniation  is  not 
only  the  greatest  benefit  a  rogue  can 
confer  upon  us,  but  it  is  also  the  only 
service  he  will  perform  for  nothing.— 
Col  ton. 

We  see  a  world  of  pains  taken  and 
the  best  years  of  life  spent  in  collecting 
a  set  of  thoughts  in  a  college  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  after  all,  the  man  so 
qualified  shall  hesitate  in  his  speech  to 
a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  want  com- 
mon sense  before  an  agreeable  woman. 
Hence  it  is  that  wisdom,  valor,  justice 
and  learning  cannot  keep  a  man  in 
countenance  that  is  possessed  with 
these  excellences  if  he  wants  that  infe- 
rior art  of  life  and  behavior  called  good 
breeding.  A  man  endowed  with  great 
perfections  without  this  is  like  one  who 
has  his  pockets  full  of  gold,  but  al- 
ways wants  change  for  his  ordinary  oc- 
casions.— Sir  R.  Steele. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Water. 

Pure  water  consists  of  two  i)arts  hy- 
(Irof^eii  and  one  part  oxygen.  Chemical 
name  hydrof^en  oxide,  choniical  symbol 
HoO.  Pure  watci-  is  a  colorless,  odor- 
less, tasteless,  transparent  liquid,  and 
is  practically  incompressible.  Water 
freezes  at  82°  F.  and  boils  at  212°  F. 
At  its  maximum  density — 3!>.  1°  F. — it 
is  the  standard  for  specific  {.gravities, 
and  one  cubic  centimeter  wei<^hs  one 
<,'ramme. 

( SSI  cubic  inches. 
I  It  <  ....ii^t.  Ml.  133R!)  cubic  foot. 
I  u.>.  >,aiioD^  -j  j,33,,  pounds  distillod  wsilcr. 

I  8.ai  pounds— iu  ordiuary  practice. 

( (M.WSfts  at  Xhl"  V  .  niax  ni density. 

I62.41H  Itps  ai  *!^'F..  frei'zind  point. 
I  cubic  f(K>t  ^  ;  t)2.355  lt)s  at       F.,  standant  temp. 

I  .W.B4  tbs.  at        F.,  l>oilin$r  ixiint. 

I  .S7.5  t^s.  at  ice. 
1  cubic  fo<il . .       7.485  V.  S.  KuUous. 

1  pound  =■   37."  cubic  inches. 

I  cubic  inch    =   O.036 13  pound. 

A  column  of  water  one  inch  s<|uare 
and  2. HI  feet  high  weighs  one  pound. 

A  column  of  water  one  inch  scjuare 
and  one  foot  high  weighs  0.41^^  pound. 

A  column  of  water  151?. 947  feet  high 
equals  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
at  the  sea  level. 

One  pound  pi>r  square  inch  C(|uals 
a  column  of  water  2.81  feet  in  height. 

0.483  pound  per  square  inch  e(|uals  a 
column  of  water  one  foot  in  height. 

Water  is  an  almost  universal  solvent, 
consequently  pure  water  does  not 
occur  in  nature.  Sea  water  contains 
nearly  every  known  substance  in  solu- 
tion. 

The  latent  heat  of  water  is  79 
thermal  units.  When  water  freezes  it 
gives  off  its  latent  heat.  The  latent 
heat  of  steam  is  53H  thermal  units. 
When  steam  condenses  into  water  it 
gives  off  its  latent  heat. 

Market  for  American  Woods. 


through  passages  between  isFands,  as 
in  the  Caribbean  sea,  or  are  pressed  up 
by  the  land  and  escape  by  the  only 
outlet  i)Ossible.  as,  for  example,  the 
Strait  of  Florida,  and  form  a  g??eat 
ocean  current  like  the  (iulf  Steram. 
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IIun  'K  This  ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Kewa«rt' iior  iiaiy 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  ky  HaiTs 
C'atarrti  Cure.  ] 
F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Props.,  Toledtt.  O.  j 

We.  ll*>e  undersigneil.  have  known  F.  ,1.  Chen«y  | 
fo-  the  l!is-l  15  years,  and  lielieve  him  pei-Jewtly  | 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  f*7iiwi>-  I 
cially  able  to  »arry  out  any  obligation  made  !ky  " 
his  Hrm. 

\Vkst&  Tku.v.x.  Wholesale  Druggists.  Toledo,*! 

W.M.iiiNG.  KiNN.<.«\-  Makvin.  Wholesale  Druts 
gists.  Toledo.  O. 

Hall  s  Catarrh  Cure  iN  taken  internally,  acling 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
systeni.  Price  75c.  per  bo'^bv  Sold  by  all  Drug 
gists.   Testimonials  free. 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Thk  "free  zone"   of  Me:«ioo  consists  of  ;i 
strip  of  land  twenty  kilometer*  wide,  extend- 
ing along  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Mexi- 
co, from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  finlf  of  Mexi-  ] 
CO.    The  strip  is  about  milc»  in  extent 

and  probably  iiu'ludes  all  the  cities  amd  lowits 
in  Mexico  situated  on  the  border  iiine,  tlje 
principal  ones  of  which  are  Nogales,  J^iare^. 
Piedras  Negras.  Matamoras,  Nuevo  Ijiredo^ 
and  Tia  .luana,  Lower  California.  Morrhan 
dise  exported  hence  has  never  been  absolutely 
free  of  duty  in  what  is  termed  the  free  zfn«, 
but  is,  and  has  been,  subject  to  duty  at  tM- 
rate  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  a  rate,  how- 
ever, much  less  than  the  regular  Mexican 
duties.  j. 

Mechanical  Limits.  \ 

However  ingeniously  a  bicycle  may  be  con-  t 
slructed,  there  are  still  limits  to  the  strain  ! 
that  may  be  put  upon  metal.    The  advice  of 
the  builders  of  the  Halladay-Temple  Scorcher 
is  for  riders  to  use  a  wheel  of  a  pound  or  more  i 
additional  weight,  and  thus  be  assured  of  the  | 
stability  that  results  from  a  bicycle  properly  j 
constructed  in  all  its  details.    To  acquire  a  ' 
clear  understanding  of  these  details,  and  the 
necessary  knowledge  required  in  selecting  a  , 
wheel  with  judgment,  one    can  hardly  do  ' 
better  than  to  send  to  O.  S.  Potter,  48  Fre- 
mont street,  San  Francisco,  for  the  handsome  i 
catalogue  of  the  Marion  Cycle  Co.  1 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

""'l,  "iil.T  FOiemific  nnd  practical 
Electric  Belt  mu.le,  for  general  use.  producinir 
a  genuino  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  eure 
of  disease,  that  cum  be  readily"  felt  aud  regu- 
atedboth  ln  <)iinptity  and  power,  nnd  applied 

lime  during  working  hours  or  tleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KHKJ  ,7|.\TISM 
(iKNF.II  ALnEBILITY 

xa;ui<.  U.V<  K 

NURVOI  S  DISEASES 

ClfROMC  niSKASKs 
AND  FliN'CTION.VI, 
DEKANCEMKNTS 

WITHOU  r  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  NcrvoiiH,  Kheumatic. 
Kidney  and  Friml  Troubles,  and  will  eflfect 
oures  In  Beeuiiiigly  hopclcts  e.'.ses  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  slut'Klsh,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  menus  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  llieir  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
scute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  lo  order,  in  English.  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  nny  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

Miix  .  KFir::  and  only  r.»<  toky, 
rhe  Owen  Electric  Eclt  .'^^Id-,,  201  lo  211  Slate  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
iw  Largest  Elei:tric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  Wor« 


Cures  ST.  JACOBS   OIL  C"'^es 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Solatioa, 
Lumbago, 


Sprains. 
Bruises, 
Burns, 
Wounds, 


Swellings, 
Soreness, 
Headache, 
Backache, 


All  Aches, 
Stiffness, 
Cuts,  Hurts, 
Fro8t*bite8. 


....WHAT  MORE  IS  NEEDED  THAM  A  PERFECT  CURE.... 


Eugene  Gormain,  Unittxl  Slates  con- 
sul at  Zurich,  has  hoen  collecting  a 
mass  of  information  from  Swiss  manu- 
facturers, builders  and  shipwrights  as 
to  the  iMssibilitios  for  American  woods 
in  Switzerland,  and  this  he  has  em- 
bodied in  a  report  lo  the  State  Depart- 
ment, giving  in  great  detail  the  needs 

of  each  trade,  jirices  current  and  other  j  ' 
facts,  all  tending  to  establish  his  con-  I 

elusion  that  there  is  an  excellent  open-    ^    ^  w-  ■  ^   

ing  in   that   country    for    American  ^  YOUH  Dai^lTiS. 

woods,  provided  they  are  of  the  hrst  ' 
quality.  The  consul  gives  the  names  of 
Swiss  importing  houses  that  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  this  business  upon 
commission,  and  thus  displace  the 
woods  now  received  from  Hungary, 
(xermany  and  England. 


OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

R.  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  P05TS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 


TiiK  year  1900  will  not  be  a  leap  year. 
Every  year  is  a  leap  year  that  is  divis- 
ible by  four,  excepting  those  ending  in 
two  cvphers.  which  must  be  divisible 
by  40(i;  thus,  KiOO  and  2000  are  leap 
years,  but  1800  and  1900  are  not. 
.lulius  Ca\sar  reformed  the  calendar  by 
making  three  years  of  305  days  each 
follow  one  year  of  HO(i  days,  or,  in  short, 
every  fourth  year  was  made  a  leap 
year.  This  calculation  gives  an  error 
of  abovit  eleven  minutes  too  much  each 
year,  which  has  aggregated  now  nearly 
twelve  days.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
error  Pope  Gregory,  in  1582,  declared 
October  5th  to  be  October  15th,  and 
made  the  rule  that  thereafter  century 
years  not  multiples  of  400  should  not 
be  leap  years.  The  Gregorian  calendar 
has  been  adopted  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries save  Russia.  This  system  of 
intercalculation  reconciles  with  much 
accuracy  the  civil  and  solar  years.  The 
latter  contains  365  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  40,02  seconds.  By  omitting 
three  leap  years  every  400  years  it 
gives  the  civil  year  an  average  dura- 
tion of  365  days,  5  hours,  49  minutes, 
12  seconds,  which  e.vceeds  the  true 
solar  year  by  22.38  seconds,  amounting 
to  a  day  in  3866  years. 

The  trade  ■  winds  are  the  prime 
motors  of  ocean  currents.  They  cause 
a  surface  drift  of  no  great  velocity 
over  vast  areas  of  water  in  the 
same  general  direction  as  that  in 
which  they  blow.  These  drifts,  after 
meeting  and  combining  their  forces, 
eventually  impinge  on  the  land.  They 
are  diverted  and  concentrated  and  in- 
creased in  speed.    They  either  pour 


R.  &  B.  RAINX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,    CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

R.  Sc  B.  SHE/XXHIING  R/XRER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET.    No.  40  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR, 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

Are  Headquarters  for  Complete  Spraying  and 
Whitewashing  Outfits. 


The  Best  Spray  Pump,   Best  Spray  Nozzles 
and  Best  Spray  Hose. 

Nozzles  arranged  to  spray  at  any  angle  ordered. 


THE  BEAN  CYCLONE  NOZZLE— a  nm'  Invention  this 
.season  —  iti  self-cleaning  and  throws  a  fine  and  pene- 
trating spray. 

The  BEAN  and  NEW  BPAN  NOZZLES,  so  well  known, 
are  also  our  invention. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

1.0S  (jntos,  Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY. 

OfHee  and  (Ireenhoiises : 
Cor.  Kaker  niiil  l.oinbHrd  Httt.,  S»n  Kraiu  liicu. 

Nursery  at  Millbrac,  .San  Mateii  Co. 
<SK<>WN  WITHOrT  IKKIIi.\TI<tN. 
rriiii«Hii  .'>I.vrol>olnn,  French.  «erni.in.  Riilsiii  i.iii 
Rob<^  (If  Sarirent.  Cl.vnian,  Tragedy.  Fflli-nhm  - 

SI  CatherineH  and  flO  p.T  |(.^ 

ApplcH,  leadlnir  worts  »«  and  »10  rx-r  liiii 

.AprlrotK,  tlx-  h.-8t  varloties  t]»  prr  lliii 

AluiondH,  the  hem  aoft-Hhcll  horts.  »H  anil  $10  ii.  r  inn 

(■Iierrle»,  an  M.izzard  tlOand  tv-  por  IIK) 

I  PHflifK,  bpst  fn-i'  and  fllnff  varlellt>».JS  lin  p<T  lim 
IVarH,  Banlrtt  and  other  sortH. . .  .tlO  and  113  per  m 
■{oHPii,  two-year-old.  held  crown,  ni-wesl  .ind 

lieHi  old  varieties  20c  each.  »l»  per  inii 

.Monterey  <-.vprpii>,  Bine  and  Red  r.nni  in 
boxes.  tr:mHplanIed..fl.3.',  *  100.  $10  lu  $12..in  id  KHill 
Palm  ralif<niila.  .lap.in  and  Ansirali.m  Fan  Pain. 
I'iwrnlx  (Dale  Palni).  Drae.enns.  and  a  large  assori 
inenl  of  evergreen  troew.  deeldnims  trees  and  shmb 
'lery.  Azaleas  Indlca  and  Mollis,  ('.-imellias.  Rhodi.- 
dendron.  Fuchsias,  at  low  prices.  F.  LIMJKMANN 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Of  My  Own  Raisini;— Postpaid. 

ADAM.S-  HYHKIO  SQUASH,  hi,;/^  pkl.,  Kids 
H-lb..  A)  cts.:  1  lb.,  m  CIS.  ■     ■  ■ 

OLD  HOMESTEAD  POLE  UEAN,  /«;•«»■  pkt  ,  In 
cts.— in  pkts.  (inly. 

WINTER  PINEAPPLE  MUSKMELLON,  lor^i. 
pkts  .  10  cts. —in  pkts.  only. 
IRA  W.  ADAMS,  Calistoifa,  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

FIrst-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KIND.S  OF  NCRSEKY  STOCK     Send  for 
our  Hook  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

01i\/e  Xrees 

IN  VARIETY. 

For  prices  and  a  pamphlet  on  Olive  Culture,  ad 
dress 

JOHN  5.  CALKINS, 

PoniouH,  I.oH  Angeleo  Co.,  Cal. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  U.  KDHZ,  Sacrameiito. 

Mission,  3  years  .S  to  6  feet 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  3  years   'J  to  .1  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  B  feel. 

Picholine,  2  years  2  to  3  feet 

aninmiinniinnninniiniiiiiiininiiniiiMiiiininniiinniiinnu 

I  GRASS  IS  KING! 

z  W«  are  the  only  seedsmen  making  the  Kmwing  of  = 
r  farm  fwede,  gnsees  and  clovers  a  jrrpat  Pperialty.  Our  s 
=  Extra  Gra88andCloTerMixtnre(ila«taiif<>tjine  with-  £ 
:  out  renewal.  Pric*^  dirt  ch^'ap.  Mnnmu-rh  farm  8eed  z 
~  catalogue  and  sample  of  Gr«s8  Mixturft  fn-e  for  7r.  ' 
z  pofltage.  JOHN  A.  SALZCR  SEED  CO  .  La  Crotse.  Wli.  = 
MiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiMniiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiifiii? 

ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  S 

Louisiana.  Mo.,  for  free  saniplc  copy  telUnp  about  it. 
A  practical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by 
Stark  Bros.,  40c  »  year;  circulation.  *i\0.m>  copies. 
The  rreani  of  (he  Cream  ■  — pive.s  itie  bUHy  Fruit 
Grower  or  Fanner,  who  hasn't  the  Iim.  -  or  ihe  money 
lo  buy  and  read  a  irreat  mass  of  pai"  '-*  «  hai  is  beat 
from  them  all,  what  he  wHntN  to  Uuow. 

Orapge  Clilllire  ip  Califorpia, 

Now  tlial  llie  IntereHl  in  the  culture  of  llie  erarrt-e 
is  exlendlntr  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  book  t'ivlnp  the  results  of  experience  In 
parts  of  the  Slate  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has 
been  lonfest  pursued  will  tw  found  of  wide  useful-  • 
ness.  7. 

"Or.iufre  Culture  In  California"  was  written  by  » 
Thomas  .\.  Garey  of  Los  Ang-eles.  after  many  years 
of  praptical  experience  and  observation  In  Ihe 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  Is  a  well  printed  haud-buok 
of  227  paces,  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  planting 
of  or-antre  orchards,  cultivation  and  irrigation, 
prunlni;.  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  Is  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  reduced  price  of 
75  cents  per  copy,  in  cioth  bindln?.  Address  THE 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRK9S,  220  Market  Street.  .Sau 
Francisco,  Cal, 


SPRAYING 

PUMPS 

ills  iii-.ots.  I're\eutsle;if  Miu'lit 
.'iikI  woriuy  fruit.   W  e  have  had 

60  YEARS'  Tn'?!? ~?s' 

Si  iKi  for  cataloifiie  and  iinii  M 
useful   know  leil;;e;  lt^^  FREE 

W.  &B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN  CT.. 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  CHICHCO, 


March  30,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


LLH  1  Lnn  1  Wv2\\\vvw\Ac  5\ovv-cYft.  ^^w  ^v^sx^^ 


OflortrtisAhna 


To  oil  irlio  mention  tills  paper  ire  will  mail  a  plant,  postage  paid, 
upon  receipt  of  'JO  cents,  or  ,1  plants  for  !>(>  rents. 


SUNSET  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO. 


(   Seed  Store  and  Offices-427-9  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 
I    Nursery  Yard-S.  E.  cor.  Polk  and  Jackson  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
•    Seed  Farm  and  N urseries-Menlo  Park. 
SKM>  i  on  on:  aKM.itAi,  t  ataiahu  k  ki-foisk  sto<  king  your  gaiiden. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON,  MAMMOTH  NEW  violet. 

The  California. 


RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggfs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     F^RUIX  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  (^oniplPte  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coasl 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

19"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  lie  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.    Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Olg^grs,  Butte  County,  Oal. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERY, 

F^'RESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Offers  a  Full  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

!★      PRUIT  TREES,  ★ 

★       OLIVE  TREES,  ★ 
★       GRAPE  VINES, 
lORNAMENTAL  TREES,  AND  ROSES 
CITRUS  TREES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Calalo§:ue  aiid  Prices. 


assss^^»  FK  DOR  ess  <^B!BB»~^ 


GEO.  C.  ROEDINQ, 


MANAGER 


nn  VATT  l^XrnW  ^^hat  now  and  during 

UU  lUU  JVilUTT  April  will  be  the  best  time  to  plant 
)range  Trees  }    Don't  delay;  send  your  order  at  once. 

A  few  rows  of  our  Special  Price  (Soc)  Med.  Sweet  trees  left.  (See  last  issue  of  R.  P.  for  descrip- 
ion.) 

The  loss  of  trees  in  Florida  will  ensure  our  obtaining  if.S.  per  box  for  all  our  choice  fruit  for  years  to 
ome.   So  plant  at  once.    Trees  will  never  be  so  cheap  again. 

ALOHA  ORANGE  NURSERIES, 


PLrtCER   CO.,  CftLIFORlNlrt. 


I-  O  U  IN  O  I  Q  <5  5  . 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

I)BCIDU0U5,  ORNAMENTAL    AND    SHADB    TREES,    SHALL    FRUITS,  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  offering  the  true  and  genuine  IjOganberry,  one  of  the  fiiiesl  berries  ever  produced, 
lone  can  equal  it.    Pirsl  introduced  and  offered  for  sale  at  this  nursery. 

Send  for  catalogue,  colored  i)lale  and  circular. 

JAHES  WATERS, 

VATSONVILLK  (WLIFOKNIA. 


ESTABLISHED  1863.  -f-f 4' 


THOS.  MEHERIN, 


NURSERYm/\IN  AIND  SEEDSm AIN. 

AOENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

.arge  and  Complete  SloeU  of  h'ruil  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  al  prices  to  suit  the  times. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  ! 

URASS,  CLOVER.  VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEUS,  ETC. 
Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application.  Please  uienlion  this  paper. 

"HOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P,  0.  BOX  2059),  San  Francisco,  CaL 


Our  (iraiiil  VIOLKT  COLLKCTION  niail«-tl  to  any  adilress  for  *l.O0 

 Consisting  of  

6  Plants  of  the  New  CALIFORNIA  VIOLET.  2  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  assorted. 
4  ROSES,  four  varieties.  i  HELIOTROPE. 

2  CARNATIONS,  assorted.  i  FUCHSIA. 

All  young  well-rooted  plants. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seed.s,  Plants  and  Fruit  Trees  Mailed  Free. 

COX  SEED  AND  PLANT  CO., 

411-415  SANSOME  STKKKT  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 


;  ESTABLISHED  iaS3. 


C.  4"         \^  4-  f\       Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
l^vrw^fV  fore  purchasing  your  Trees  or 


Nursery. 


Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clo\A/es, 

Stoolcton  Call  Porn lai. 


I  Home 
fOrown 
!  Seed. 


Our  farmer  friends,  you  know  yon  greatly  lessen  your  risks  # 
when  you  buy  Seed  directly  from  the  grower.  We  raise  Seeds  of  • 
the  earliestSweet  Corn,  the  earlie.stand  best  Pole  and  Bush  Beans,  9 
the  best  earliest  and  best  late  market  Beets,  the  best  Cucumber.?.  # 
the  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  Cabliage,  the  earliest  # 
of  all  the  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  the  best  # 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late  .Squashes,  the  best  mar-  9 
ket  Carrot,  the  earliest  Eed  and  the  very  best  of  all  the  Yellow  9 
Onions.  We  offer  these  an<l  numerous  other  varieties,  including  A 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  in  our  Vegetable  and  F/owtr  Z 
Seed  Catalogue  for  189.5.  Sent  free.  Z 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  dt  SON,  Marblehead,  Wass.  S 


NEW  APPLES,  PEARS,  NUT  TREES  &  NOVELTIES  ^ 

iS        Sta IT,  the  lar;,'est  early  npiil.',  Ii;in.  aiiMind,  mar  ki-lulMe  l«l  wi  i-k  iji  Ji 


7  YKAKS 

  300  .\(  KKS 

Starr,  the  lar;,'est  early  iippl.\  li;  in.  aiiMind,  mar  ki-lulMe  l«l  wn-k  iJi  Jiilv  ■  I'ar  i 
gon.  Purlin  and  others.  Ivooliee  I'rar,  cai  lv,  haiiilsniuf  and  del u  ioiis.  i,iii(.olii 
CorelCMH,  viry  larae  anil  m  ix  V.iw;  Seneca,  .liipaii  <;oldeii  KiiNNfl,  VI. 
Iteaiily.  &c.  Jaimn  <(iiinei.  ( Olniiiliia  uueciualled  lor  jellv.  Niils— I'arrv  V 
(iiant,  li  iil.  around,  the  larm-st  known  i-le'stnut ;  Paragon,  Numtio  and  miiriv  otheVs 
Walnuts— French,  Persian,  ,Ia|>aii,  Kjinlish  and  Am.,  Pecans,  Almonds  and  Kil- 
lierta,  Kleagnns  I^onuipes,  .Tapjiii  :Maybe)-ries,  7Tiird,v  Oraniies  ;  Dwarf  ItoekvMl. 
Cherries,  free  from  insects,  hiaek  knots  and  other  diseases :  Small  Fruil.s,  Orapes| 
Currants,  *c. ;  Shaile  Trees,  Ornamental  -Shrubs,  itc.  (.'.\T,\i.f)orK  Frek 
POSIONA  NIIRSEKIES,       ...       WI»I.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


The  largest  and  most  carefully  selected  stock  of  plants  for 
prohtable  growinK  in  America.  IlLACKUEllR V, 
GOOSKBERRY,  ASPARAGUS  »n<l  <iRAPE 
PliANT.S.  Send  for  IllDstrated  Catalogue  at  once.  Fret 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,    ■  aiooreMtown,  N.  3. 


I 


OLIVE  TREES. 

MISSION,  MANZANILLO, 

NEVADILLO,  KUHRA,  COLUMELLA, 

PI(.:HOLINK.  KKtlALIS  AND  tlVARIA, 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

A  Complete  ,\ssoiiment  of 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

ROSES,  PAl.MS,  MAdNOI.lAS,  ETC. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

D(;s(;ript  i  vr  I'litiilo^iic  Jinil  prices  on  appilca I  ion. 

TRUMBULL  k  BEEBE, 

Soedsmcij  ;itid  Nursorynu-n, 
4n)-4'^l  SaiisoHKi  Street.  San  l''raii«*iK<'0,  <'nl. 

Thompson  Seedless 

ROOTED  (.IRAPE  CUTTlNtiS  FOR  SALE. 
Box  ST   Yuba  City.  Cal. 


HOW  JO  GROW  THEM. 

Practical.  K.Kplicit.  Comprehensive.  Kuibodylng 
the  e.\perlenee  anti  nietbodH  of  hunilri.-ds  of  suc**eHH- 
ful  growers,  ami  const itutintr  a  truHlworiliy  Kuldc 
by  whhdi  till-  lnex\)i'rleiiei'd  may  succi'ssfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  fur  which  California  i.s  faruuus 
Second  e<lition.  revised  and  enlartreil.  liy  KDW.uii) 
J.  WlcIvKON.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Hortii'ulture  and 
Entomology,  llnlvfrslty  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  I'tinlu  l!ni„l  Pir.w,  San  Francisco:  Sec'v  Call- 
foi  nla  .si:il.'  lloi-tieullural  Society;  Pres.  California 
St:ite  Flor.ll  Society,  etc. 

Laruf  Ocluvii.  5'J'J  jmoM, /n/(i/  illustr,il,<l,  ;;ri,r,  i|(i:!.<tO. 
vnstpaid. 

KOU  SAI.K  HV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street, 


5an  PrancUcn,  Cal 


A  F  I  N  E  ASS(  )RTM  KNT, 
best  varietli'S.  free  from 
l)ests  of  any  klml.  i'ruuiiti 


TREES 

—  AND— 

PI  rm  IKJ'TP^^  .siiiioui,  Itlii^,  KoHtraver 
1— -r^l™  i  C9  anil  IXI  iiriloeli  Clierrius; 
ItlHck  Caiiroriihi  l''l;;s:  KIce  Soft  Shell  aiitl 
other  Aliiioiids;  ,\ iiierl<-}iii  .Sweet  CliestiiutH; 
Prtepart iirleus  VValiiuts.  Hardy  mountain  rfrown 
Orange  Trrt^M.  Our  orant^es  have  stood  degreeb 
this  winter  witlioiil  Injury.  Dollar  .Strawberry, 
the  best  bei-ry  fur  iiome  use  or  market.  Addres)^ 
C.  Al.  Sll.\  .\  a  SON,  l.lurcilii,  Plueer  Couuly 
CullfonilH. 
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rioney  Value  of   Hands  and 
Fingers. 


Accordint?  to  a  scalo  drawn  up  for 
the  Miners'  Union  and  Miners'  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Companies  of  (Ger- 
many, the  loss  of  both  hands  is  valued 
at  100  per  cent,  or  the  whole  ability  to 
earn  a  living.  Losing  the  right  hand 
depreciates  the  value  of  an  individual 
as  a  worker  70  to  80  per  cent,  while 
the  loss  of  the  left  hand  represents 
from  (!0  to  70  per  cent  of  the  earnings 
of  both  hands.  The  thumb  is  reckoned 
to  be  worth  from  20  to  'M  per  cent  of 
the  earnings.  The  lirst  finger  of  the 
right  hand  is  valued  at  from  14  to  18 
per  cent,  that  of  the  left  hand  at  from 
8  to  13.5  per  cent.  The  middle  finger 
is  worth  from  10  to  16  per  cent.  The 
third  finger  is  valued  at  no  more  than 
7  to  9  per  cent.  The  little  finger  is 
worth  9  to  12  per  cent.  The  difference 
in  the  percentages  is  occasioned  by  the 
difference  with  the  trade,  the  first 
finger  being,  for  instance,  more  valu- 
able to  a  writer  than  to  a  digger. 


So.ME  PEOPLK  insist  that  when  an  oak 
forest  is  cut  down  pines  spring  up,  and 
that  oak  follows  pine,  and  so  forth;  but 
this  never  occurs  except  where  the  two 
kinds  are  not  far  from  each  other.  In 
localities  where  but  one  kind  exists  that 
kind  succeeds  itself.  An  intelligent 
Nevada  correspondent  notes  that  where 
the  pine  timber  was  cut  away  twenty 
years  or  so  ago,  fine  young  trees,  ap- 
parently about  fifteen  years  old,  now 
l  Over  the  same  area.  They  grow  so 
slowly  when  young,  she  sa3's,  that  few 
observe  them,  but  after  a  few  years 
they  grow  rapidly.  It  is  about  the 
sixth  or  seventh  year  before  they  start 
on  the  rapid  growth. 


Enterprise  Raisin  Seeder. 

Tlie  raisin  seeder,  illustrated  herewitlj,  is 
a.  valuable  addition  to  the  already  large  line 
of  labor-saving  machines,  manufactured  by 
the  Enterprise  Manufacturing  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Third  and  Dauphin  streets.  It 
is  simple,  easily  adjusted,  does  the  work  rap- 
idly and  efleftually,  seeding  i-aisins  wet  or 
dry,   better  work  being  obtained  if  wet. 


Seeding  raisins  is  very  tedious  work,  but  by 
I  he  use  of  the  family  size  seeder,  a  )x)uud  caii 
be  seeded  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  with 
the  hotel  size  still  more  rapidly. 


Thk  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  getting  the 
•■ream  of  hauling  the  California  fruit  crop. 
I''ive  and  si.\  through  trains  of  oranges  and 
dried  fruit  pass  through  Wiuslow,  Arizona, 
daily. 

Thkoat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough, 
Cold  or  Sore  Throat.  "  Broirn'n  linrnrhinl 
Tcorhf*  •'  give  immediate  and  sure  relief. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  earnings  for 
Ihe  week  ending  March  7th  were  *2(i4,000;  for 
the  same  period  last  vear,  .*;«)s,0(X).  This  is  a 
Hecroas.;  of  S44,00(). 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  S;ir--  Spnedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Sareat,  Ko«t  BLISTER  c-v.^r  ut^r-d.  Takes 
tlie  plft«-e  of  all  liniiii'-nis  I  t  mii.i  nr  st-vt-ro  action. 

vos  till  l>uiipbi's  t  >T  11 1  cm  Is  li  (' s  Iroiii  JIopbcn 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.    Impiisaiblc  to  iiroUuce  scar  ur  liUmish. 

Every  bottle  suld  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $1,50  Iier  bottle.    l~old  by  drugKlsts,  or 
Kent  by  express,  charicea  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  des-^riptive  circulars.'  ■ 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WILHAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


[=r;WELLMACHINERYw«rk,. 

All  kinds  vt  tool?.  Fortune  for  the dri Iier  by  uslngr  our 
Adamantine  procesB;  can  takeacore.  Perfected  Ecunom- 
leal  Artesian  Pumping  Rim*  to  work  by  Steam,  Air.  etc 
Letushflpvoii.  THE  AMERICAN  WELLWOBKS. 
Aarors,  tU.f   OhlcA^Ot  UU   DslUa,  Tex. 


Earache 

Saturate  a  piece  of  cotton  with  Pain- 
Killer  and  place  it  in  the  ear.  The 
pain  ■will  quickly  cease.  To  cure  tooth- 
ache, place  the  cotton  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tooth,  and  bathe  the  face  w  ith 


To  Orange-Growers. 

'I"he  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing 


Not  Less  than  1 20/0  Actual  Potash. 

This  is  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Otir  books  on  Potash  are  sent  free.   They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  sava 
von  dollars.  GERMAN  KAU  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  810  Battery  Street,  San  Francigro.  Sole  AgeutM  for  the  I'aciUc  CoaHt. 


This  good  old  remedy  will  cure  any 
ache  or  pain  that  ever  attacked  the  old 
or  youiip-.  Miners,  Stockmen,  and 
everyone  who  is  not  within  calling 
distance  of  a  doctor  should  never  be 
without  a  bottle  of  Pain-Killer.  Sold 
everywhere.  The  quantity  has  been 
doubled,  but  the  price  remains  the 
same.  Get  a  bottle  at  once^ 
FEBRY  DAVIS  &  SOS.  ProTldence,  B.  I. 
Sole  Proprietors. 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  Kod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Makes  the  Cheap  Fence. 


100  Rods  ot  Waukegan 
Weigh  only  90  Pounds. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 


"  FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agi. 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

B*!\   The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

ercat  capacitv.  "nu  can  <«.  run 


HUMANE- STRONG -VISIBLE- ECONOMICAL 

Holds  but  odESN-T  HARM  your  stock. 
Can  be  built  to  stay  tight  all  seasons. 
Get  circulars  i,  estimates  from  dealers  or 

UADTMAM  MCP  PR  ^77  bmadway,  new york. 
nHn  I  mnn  lYIrb.  UU.  601-2  Manhattan  n.DC,aii«eo. 

Factories:El.LWOOD  CITY,  Penna. 
For  Beautiful  Calendar,  send  4  cts.  in  stamps. 


Ill  aiisUfliin^  :i'lv. 


Soiiifthiiii;  new  fur  the  farmer  v.  ho  cnii  iion  c'.o 
uvvii  tlireshinK  with  less  htip  and  pi  wi  .- 
than  ever  beforp.   Wcal.s.i  make  a  IujI 
line  of  Sweep  I'owern,  Trt-ail 
Powers,  lie. 


capacUv 
lislit  ooMcr.  Semi  for  illtisl rated 
ataio  ,ue.    -.  lu^'  ie::titnoulals 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Hade  in  all  sizes,  for  both  band  and  power 
use.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Priof  Hat.   We  will  send  latest  publlca- 
UoD  on  £DSllage  to  all  wtao  write  for  It. 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  HACINE.WIS. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  bactt 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
In  perfect  order,  and  In  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  Ihe  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  In.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  Ions. 
Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  anil  18  Drunini  Street,  Sau  Frauolseo. 


At  4- Price 


Oolfl  noil  Sllwr  W«lf  hes,  IllfTclel. 
Trli-jclr..  t,uii>auU  I'Muls  (  ar.ll 
llui.-el».»ii>:uD>.tarriui.'.  sSafel, 
blciifu.,  llArae5s,tBr(  'lu|»,  bkidS| 


Protect  Your  Trees 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  IK93. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  Interuatiooal 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  lx)rers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlar-iufactuirer  of  Patent  Tule  Cov/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Sewlnf  Haphlnea,  A'Forclffina,   Omni,  Plimnt,  Cldfr  Illllf, 


rci-d  Mill*,  S«"'S 
<'..fr,-p  .ii.Mi,  I  Hill's 

ll:.nd  <'iirls, 


Rrlllrs,  Rnni-  lillll, 
*T'»II«,  HnTl'iillen, 
Drill,,  Rn.1il  riowl, 
It^ndpr*.  DnmpCiirta, 
Ppmper»,M  ir*  Fpnpe, 


GMh  Drnwcrs 
letter  Pros^eBj 
Prew  Klan'li, 
L»WQ  Muweri. 
Corn  Shollrri, 

F«nnln«  .111li«,  Wrlneort,  '  !•  ncim-s,  Saw,',  Sled  Sinks 
eralnnnmp.,  «>(».  li.im,  ll.,iloi.s  TckiK,  Bil  Br«pes 
U»r>  Sln'-k.  FlMafiir.  il;i>'..i.ld,  I'lntriirmiimll  nnnli'r  .'.'('ALES. 

Bend  fnr  Trft*  r:ital.,[.'ii,>  ttnd  m-.*  hniv  In  h.t,,.  .llitnt'.,. 
tllBo.  JeSeTsonBt.,  CHICAUO  £CAL£  CO.,  Cllicag'o,  Ilia 


Business  College, 

24  Post  Street,      -       -      -      San  FrancUro. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Coilepo  Instructs  lu  Shorthand.  Type-Writing, 
Bookkeeping.  Telepniphy.  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  Individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engfineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly"  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

F»  E  R  K  I  N  S 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Prices,  accordiui{  tu  capacity.  WXi  and  upwards. 
Give  full  parllculars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalo(/ue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

1  17  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Man 
Isn't  In 


It 


■work  of  five  or  six  men. 
for  1895  whicli  describes 
reading  of  this  book  is 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 


You  can  tire  out  a  man  but  you  can 'I  tire  a 
Planet  Jr.  machine.  A  man  gets  careless, 
loses  energy,  has  hisdull  days,  a  Planet  Jr. 
machine  is  ever  reail%-  for  business.  A 
man  often  leaves  when  worst  wanted,  a 
/"/a/ie^c/r  machine  nevergocsback  on  you. 
I  One  man  can  do  but  one  man's  work,  a 

.  . —    I  Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  do  the 

The  proof  of  this  can  be  found  iu  the  Platiet  Jr.  book 
and  pictures  20  diHerent  Planet  Jr.  maclkiues.  The 
the  first  step  toward  doing  better.    It's  /■'rev. 

1107  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


March  30,  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 

San  FKANcrsco,  March  27,  1895. 

WHEAT— The  demand  for  export  purposes  is  not 
of  very  positive  character.  At  the  same  time, 
buvers  are  promptly  found  for  all  suitable  offer- 
ings at  current  figures.  There  is  not  much  in- 
clination to  lay  In  heavy  stocks,  as  there  is  possi- 
bility of  the  syndicate  wheat  being  dumped  on 
the  market  at  any  time.  Such  an  event  would 
tend  to  create  a  soft  market.  This  interest  is 
credited  with  owning  from  2fX),000  to  250,000  tons. 
Sooner  or  later,  it  is  likely  to  be  crowded  to  sale, 
when  buyers  could  probably  operate  to  good  ad- 
vantage' No.  1  shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  to- 
day at  not  over  85c  'f.  ctl,  with  easy  tendency. 
Choice  lots  would  bring  a  trifle  more,  say  86Jic. 
Milling  grades  are  unchanged  at  88?ifgin2'/jc  f,  ctl. 

BARLEY— Sample  trade  is  very  slow,  the  de- 
mand being  limited  almost  wholly  to  local  wants, 
which  are  of  jobbing  character.  Receipts  are 
small,  but  prices  lack  firmness,  the  situation  be- 
ing largely  in  favor  of  buyers.  Recent  rains  have 
dampened  speculative  operations,  and  business  in 
the  Call  Board  is  not  of  any  magnitude.  Growing 
crops  are  said  to  be  looking  fine.  We  quote :  Feed, 
fair  to  good,  75®76Vic;  choice,  7714c;  Brewing, 
85®90c  *!  ctl. 

OATS— Milling  Oats  of  choice  character  are 
none  too  plentiful,  but  with  ordinary  feed  qualities 
them-irket  is  abundantly  supplied.  The  volume 
of  business  is  not  heavy,  though  sufficient  to  keep 
matters  in  moderate  motion.  We  quote  :  Milling, 
$1  07H®1  17H;  Surprise,  $1  07i4@l  17!4 ;  fancy  feed, 
$1  02!4(®1  07!4;  good  to  choice,  9.5c(ffi*l;  fair  to 
good.  90®9.5c:  poor  to  fair,  8.5@87'/2C;  Black, 
$1  10®1  1714;  Red,  81  10®*!  20;  Gray,  9.5c@$l  *  ctl. 

HAY— We  quote;  Wheat,  $8  5n(ajl2;  Wheat  and 
Oat,  $8@11  50;  Oat,  $0(S).I1;  Alfalfa,  $80  9 ;  Barley, 
$8(ai0;  Clover,  18(019;  Compressed,  $8  .W@ll;  Stock, 
$6(S)7  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70@80c  ^  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Hed  Ball  Brand) 
InlOO-lb  cabinets,  S8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-lb 
bags,  811  50. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows;     Bayos,  $1  70(a 

1  90;  Butter,  $2^*2  25  tor  small  and  $2  2.5(^2  50  tor 
large;  Pink,  $1  75fai  90;  Red,  $1  6n«  1  85;  Lima, 
$4  50®4  60;  Pea,  $2  75(0-2  95;  Small  White,  82  75(8?. 

2  95-  Large  White,  82  tK)(S'»2  80;  Blackeye,  $3  2.5(-$ 

3  50;  Red  Kidney,  $2  Horse,  $1  60(ail  70  f.  ctl. 
POTATOES— We  quote  as  follows:  New,2@3Hc 

sa  lb-  Early  Rose,  ■40(d),T0c;  River  Reds,  25@30c; 
Burbanks,  45®.50c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  60c@$l; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  75o®$r,  Sweets,  $1@1  25  for 
Rivers  and  $2®2  .50  ^  ctl  for  choice  stock. 

ONIONS— The  market  is  not  overstocked  with 
the  better  qualities.  Quotable  at  75c®$l  15  per 
ctl.  Some  fancy  Oregons  will  bring  $1  SOigl  35  per 
ctl.  Cut  Onions  sell  at  40®65o. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Cucumbers,. 50c@$l  ^  doz; 
Asparagus,  »lffll  50  f,  box  for  the  general  run  and 
$1  75®2  50  tor  fancy;  Rhubarb,  4n®7.5o  ^  box; 
GreeiiPeas,  3@5c  ¥  lb;  Green  Peppers,  12^®25c 
«  lb-  Turnips,  50c  ctl;  Beets,  60®7.5c  f,  sack; 
Carrots,  30@50c;  Cabbage,  50@60o  *  ctl;  Garlic, 
3@3'/2C  f,  ft;  Cauliflower,  .S0®40c  1»  dozen;  Marrow- 
fat Squash,  $14@15  TP  ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  $10® 
12  *  ton;  Dried  Peppers,  12V's@15o  f.  lb;  Dried 
Okra,  12i/sC  V  ft- 

FRESH  FRUIT— We  quote:  Apples,  50c@$l, 
with  $1  25®  1  50  for  fancy. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— The  market  is  more  than 
comfortably  supplied  with  Oranges,  but  full 
prices  are  obtainable  tor  goods  without  blemish. 
We  quote  as  follows:  California  Navels,  $1  50 
®2  75;  Seedlings,  75o@$l  50  f>  box;  Mexican 
Limes,  $5  50(^6  ^  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $3@4; 
California  Lemons,  $1  50@2  for  common  and  $2  25®3 
for  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Following  are  the  prices  fur- 
nished by  the  Fruit  Exchange.  The  figures  pre- 
sented represent  carload  lots,  small  parcels  oc- 
casionally selling  at  slightly  lower  rates : 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  T/iC\ 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  5!4c;  prime.  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5'/2®6Hc;  sun-dried,  4@5o. 

Peaches— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6iic;  standard, 
5Jic;  prime,  SVic;  peeled,  in  boxes.  12®  1.3c. 

Pears— Fancy ,  halves, 5V4c ; quarters,4Hc ;  choice, 
4Mc;  standard;  SVic;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4®5c;unpltted,  lH@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4V4®4yc. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Hc;  standard, 
6c;  prime,  SV^c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  Mc  'fi 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  4c;  3-crown,  '2!4c;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  IB  ft;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  25 
W  box  in  20-lb.  boxes:  clusters.  81  50:  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1  15; 
4-orown,  loose,  faced,  81  25  box. 

BUTTER— The  market  continues  to  incline  in 
favor  of  buyers,  the  supply  still  being  in  excess  of 
market  wants. 

Creamery— Fancy.  14®  15c;  seconds,  13@13Hc  lb. 

Dairy— Fancy,  12®12Hc;  good  to  choice,  10@ lie; 
fair,  8(a)9c;  store  lots,  «®7c. 

CHEESE- We  quote;  Choice  to  fancy,  7®8c; 
fair  to  good,4H®6o;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  in 
@14c  *  ft.  ' 

EGGS— Are  a  little  firmer  in  price.  Quotable  at 
12'/4@14c,  with  sales  reported  at  15c  dozen  for 
selected. 

POULTRY— Trade  is  not  brisk,  ahd  sales  .drag, 
buyers  having  the  advantage  We  quote  as  fol- 
lows: Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  9@llc;  Heas,  10® 
12c  'i^  lb;  dressed  Turkeys,  12@14c  ^  lb;  Roosters, 
84@4  50  for  old,  and  $6®7  for  young;  Broilers, $3 
®4  for  small  and  $4  50® 5  50  for  large;  Fryers, 
86i@7;  Hens,  $4@5;  Ducks,  85@7;  Geese,  $1  25@1  75 
fl  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  50®2  dozen. 

WOOL— Receipts  are  coming  to  hand  more 
freely,  and  greater  activity  in  business  is  to  be 
reasonably  expected  in  the  near  future. 

We  quote  Spring : 

San  Joaquin,  year's  staple,  ^  ft  .'.  4@7c 

Do,  seven  months  4@7 

Calaveras  and  Foothill  5@8 

We  quote  Fall: 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  free  5@6c 

Do,  defective  3® 4 

Orange  Trees  for  Sale. 

Ten  thousand  budded  Orange  trees,  Navels, 
Med.  Sweets  and  Parson  Brown,  budded  from 
trees  which  gained  flrst  prizes  at  Midwinter 
Pair,  to  be  sold  at  great  bargains.  Address 
J.  Parker  Whitney,  Rocklln,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


NOXIOE. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  STOCK- 
*  holders  of  the  Grangers'  Business  Association, 
a  corporation,  for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Direct 
ors,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  busi- 
ness as  may  properly  come  before  it,  will  beheld 
at  No.  108  Davis  street,  San  Francisco,  at  10 
o'oloojj  A.  M  .  WEDNESDAY,  April  lOtb,  189.=>. 

„  I.  C.  STEELE.  Pteeldent. 

P^ARItBS  Secretary. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Ploueer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOB  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  12,  1895. 

.535,662.— Fruit  Evaporator— A.  H.  Blackburn, 

Petaluma,  Cal. 
.535,663.— Chimneys— A.  H.  Blackburn,  Petaluma, 

Cal. 

.535,668.— Locomotive— M.  B.  Bulla,,  Yuma,  A.  T. 
.5.35,674.— Bicycle— C.  A.  Coey,  Fairfield,  Wash. 
.5.35,683.— Ore  Crusher- W.  G  Dodd,  S.  F. 
5.35,684  —Car  Coupling— W.  Dunlap,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

535,694.— Can  HEADER,  ETC.— J.  W.  Gheen.  Port- 
land, Or. 

5.35,445  — Phonogbaph—L.  W.  Glass.  S.  F. 
.53i,.588  —Fountain  Pen— P.  D.  Horton,  Oakland. 
Cal. 

6a5,.541.— Batteries— A.  Hough,  S.  F. 
535,805.— Railway  Tool— B.    Molloy,  Golconda, 
Nev. 

.535,718.— Respirator— R.  Nagler,  S.  F. 

535.770.  — Wooden  Stopples— R.  F.  R^dobaugh. 
Tacoma.  Wash. 

535.771.  — Cutting    Machine  — F.   J.   Richards,  | 
Needles,  Cal. 

.535,742  —Ladder— Thos.  Sooy,  Gridley,  Cal. 

535,424 —Drag  Saw— A.  T.  Stlmson,  Bayside,  Cal. 

535,634.— Chimney  Cap— F.  C.  &  H.  A.  Stober,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

.535,635.— Card  Receiver— J.  T.  .Stone.  Oakland, 
Cal 

535,472.— Punch  and  Die— N.  Troyer,  Astoria,  Or. 
535,474.— Egg  Beater— C.  H.  Warrington,  Stockton, 
Cal. 

Note.  -Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished b.v  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
b.v  iiiall  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
elfrn  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
DORHiblo  th7ie. 


E.  J.  Bo\A/^n, 

SEED  HERCHANT. 


Alfalfa,  Grass,  Clover,  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds.— Onion  Sets. 

Largest  Stock  and  Most  Complete  Assortment. 

Send  for  large  Illustrated  descriptive  and  priced 
Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

New  crop  Salt  Lake  Alfalfa.  Inquire  for  samples 
and  prices. 

Address— 

815,  817  and  819  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
65  Front  St.,  Portland,  Or. 
Or  214  Commercial  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  MILKING  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 


Five  Bulls  For  Sale. 

SHORT=HORNS. 

Good  ones;  come  and  see  them  and  you  will  buy 
them.  Three  16  months  old,  two  over  tWo  years 
old.  All  sired  by  the  celebrated  bull  Baron  But- 
terfly; all  thoroughbred,  and  contain  good  show 
timber.  One  of  the  two-year  olds  won  First  Prize 
at  State  Fair  in  Sacramenio,  1WI3,  as  a  calf.  Some 
of  them  are  of  the  best  milking  families.  I  also 
have  JACKS  and  JENNpyrS  for  sale,  pure  Mam- 
moth French  stock.  Intending  purchasers  met  at 
train,  per  agreement  by  letter.  Address  E.  S. 
DRIVliK,  Antelope,  Sao.  «  o.,  Cal.  Antelope  is 
on  the  Overland  R.  R.,  14  miles  north  of  Sac.  City. 


Jacks  and  Jennets, 

RAISED  FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK,  for  sale  by 
V.  GIANELLA,  Honcut,  Butte  county,  Cal. 


^7/^s/'iinv/-/! /iv  ms  cas£  is  surrici£f/m/t 


coopers 

^  Dipping 

Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

418  California  .St .,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREE  -  \A//\SI-I. 

OHvr©  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    WI.    JrtCKSOIN    <Sc  CO. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  2^6  Market  .Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 

HQQKERi^CQ. 


SCALES 

•fUlS  ORUIUI  STREET.  S.r 


lAT  •  FOLKS  • 


ntlnc  ''ANTI-COftPDf.KN»j  PILl8''li.9e  IS  8 
moDlD.  C.QiaqosloknwBJ.flo'pUIUDopoI.ooMnlri^vcj 
Ml.  BoMt>T  nruf<l«U»"rr»lnr»or  .foi  >>»«li 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II.  lJUKKE,  B2t;  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Pine  Plfrs. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  liuUvlduals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Parui,  Danville.  Cal. 


FKESH  .JERSEY  HEIFERS  for  sale.  Sulphur 
Spring  Farm,  Nllos,  Cal. 


JEKSEY.S— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


Poultry. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Mlnorcas  and  Mammoth  Pekln  Ducks.  In  these 
varieties  I  have  taken  great  pains  In  securing  the 
best  prize  winners  in  New  York  and  Mass. ;  be- 
sides. I  have  won  highest  honors  at  the  State 
shows.  I  invite  every  one  interested  to  visit  my 
ranch  and  see  America's  best  bred  fowls.  Refer- 
ence, People's  Bank,  or  any  of  my  neighbors. 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  J.  W.  Forgeus.  Eggs,  J2  per  set- 
ting, or  three  settings  for  $6. 

HUFF  LE<iHORNS — Eggs  from  prize  winners. 
$1,  $2  and  %?,  per  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen.  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal  ,  breeds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorus.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
bOc  per  13,  or  11  settings  for  $5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Can  be  had  at  T.  Lynns,  1401  O  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  or  .1.  R.  Catlett,  Pleasant  Grove. 


C.  NISSON,  Petaluma  Brown  Leghorns.  Fowls 
and  eggs  at  all  seasons  in  any  quantity.  Circular 
free.   "Nisson  on  Incubation,"  2.5  cts. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  E<JGS  for  sale.  $3  per  set- 
ting.  Mrs.  'W.  Weaver,  Anderf-on,  Shasta  Co..  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


FRED  GLAZIER,  'Wheatland.  Cal.   Brown  Leg- 
horn Eggs,  60  cts.  per  1.3. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs,  $1.  $2  and  .t3  per  13.  Reduction  on  Incubator 
lots.    Matthias  &  Blom.  Sacramento.  Cal.    Box  149. 

A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  breeder  of  thorough- 
bred 'White  Leghorns   B.  P.  Rocks,  Pekln  Ducks. 

Eggs,  $1,60  per  13. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 

R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.  Cal.,  breeds  all  kinds  pure 
bred  fowls;  400  choice  birds  to  seleci.  from. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


.J.  B.  HOVT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

R.  H.  CKANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  t)26  Market  St..  S.P.-BERKSHIRES. 


CHAS.    A.    STOAVE,    Stockton,    Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  BIILLER,  Elislo,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY.  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BKACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Uerkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  Income  b.v  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  .and  Poul- 
try Appliances  gfmerally.  Remem- 
ber the  Hest  in  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


f'r/vnk:  a.  brush, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.C\A/hIte  Leghorns, 
S.  C  BroiA/n  L-egrhorns, 
Barred  F'I'y tTiot4tl-i  Rocks, 
Blaolc  /V^Inorcas.  "^^^^^^ 
Eggs,  «,3  per  l.S  "WO  «S>Send  for  Circular. 


CATALOGUE  FREE.     SEND  FOR  IT. 


_JJ_BEAR  ■ 


xi.x^Le  Grand  Poulicy  H^ncti  L 

J  nd  ^e.  *,Je.W  5^;,  ,,,,  „„  f,.ol  fo.l 


 THE  

HALSTED  ♦  INCUBATOR 

C  O /VI  F» /\  IN  "V , 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

In  large  or  small  lots,  from  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Minorcas,  at  50c 
per  doz.   MRS.  ,T.  G.  FREDKRICKS,  Madison  Cal 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Tlioiisnn<lr4  in  ,Suc» 
cessluJ  Uperatiou. 

SIMPLE,  I'ERFECT,  and 

SBLF-HEGULA  TING. 
Guiirantecd  tohatcha 
lareer  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at  I  ess  cost, 
than  any  ot  nor  Incubator. 
.  6eDd6c.forXllaH.Oatalog. 

_        -   _  Ciroulara  Free. 

8EO.  II.  STAHL,!  14 to laa  B. 6th  Bt-QHlnoy, IlL 


rHE  IMPROVED 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  l.y  Slcaoi. 
Absolutely  seir-rogiilnling. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
andcheapest  /irst-i-htss  llutclier 
_  In  the  market  Circular;; free 
GKO.  ERTEI,  A:  Ctl.,  Ouincy,  XU. 


SUCCESSFUI ^ 
INCUBATOR  L.\ 

A  Cfitalogue  givinK  full" 
information  ref^ard  i  i-f 
urtificial  hatching;  atin 
brooding,  also  a  Iroatii^t 
on  ponltr.v  i.iisiiir  sent 
FREE.  "Wrif-^  now 
Ees  Moines  Incuba^r? 

Hox    17    r>E-  Mcil^  I  V.  lA  ' 


INCUBATORS 

Most  Perfect  MachiQes.Beet  Material 
and  Workmanship.     Lowep4t  in 
Price.   Oar  Thermo-Rf^eulator  Is 
as  accurate  as  a  Thermometer.  Send 
4c.  for  large  illus.  Catalogue.    Tell=i  all 
about  It.  High  Class  poultry  and  Eggs. 
Headqoarters  for  PouKrr  Supplies. 
PEEKLESS  INCUHATOK  AN» 
BKOOOEJl  CO.,  Qulncy,  llL 


Seli-Uc^ulatinff 
BROODERS. 


EQQ  RECIPE. 

Take  one  postal  card,  write  on  Its  back.  "How  can 
I  make  larger  profits  on  the  egK  crop  "  Direct  it  to 
H  K  STARKWBATHEIi„:il»C;illfor)ilaSI.,SiinFran- 
clHOO.    Drop  In  poslofflce  and  await  prompt  answer. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows;   2  special;  2  sweepstakes;  3 

firsts;  4  seconds.   

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

p.  O  Box  686.  Log  Angeles,  Cal 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan  Food  Co.. 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Pood  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  e(?KS.   Ask  your  dealer  ror  It 


Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 

SHEER  DIR. 

I'.cwjire  i>f  Ch''ai>  ImltatlonH.   One  frallou,  mixed  with  BO  gallons  of 

cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  l»ll  sheep,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each. 
Easily  applied;  a  nourlshcr  of  wool ;  a  certain  cure  for  seal).  Little  s  Dip 
iH  put  up  in  reel,  Iron  druni-s.  coutalnliii;  b  English  or  6Vi  American  gallons, 
and  U  Mold  to  the  trade  by  the  KnsflUh  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our 
many  cutjioniers  It  Is  also  put  up  in  Qne-sallon  packages,  for  which  we 
make  no  extra  charpre,  Each  <\t\\n\  and  p.ickasrs  bears  the  orange  label  of 
'  Llt.io'B  Pip,' 

CATTON,  BEUU  *  CO., 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

A  Visit  to  Stockton  Grange. 


Stockton  (;ranf<e.  No.  70,  ha.s  lon^ 
held  an  honorable  standinjj  in  the 
order  of  l-*atrons  of  Husbandry  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  organized  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Grange  movement;  its 
jurisdiction  is  one  of  the  richest  agri- 
cultural districts  of  California:  it  was 
for  long  years  the  leading  subordinate 
Grange,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  it 
has  always  enjoyed  a  special  character 
from  the  devotion  and  ability  of  its 
leading  members.  Its  career,  too.  has 
been  marked  by  many  distinctions. 
On  two  occasions  at  least  it  has  enter- 
tained the  State  Grange  at  its  annual 
session.  In  years  past  it  gave  a  Master 
to  the  State  Grange— one  whose  devo- 
tion to  Grange  principles  and  energy 
in  Grange  work  are  universally  ap- 
plauded. The  brightest  pen  in  the 
field  of  California  Grange  literature  has 
been  that  of  a  good  sister  of  Stockton. 
At  all  times  and  in  all  ways  Stockton 
(Grange  has  been  not  merely  a  respect- 
able, but  a  really  potent  and  leading 
figure  in  the  Grange  world. 


These  facts  were  in  my  mind  us  1 
eutei'ed  the  Grange  hall  last  Saturday 
as  a  fraternal  visitor.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  an  occasion  of  sjiecial  jjrofit 
and  pleasure;  and  was  not  disajipointed. 
There  was  no  lack  of  warmth  in  the 
greeting;  and  the  session,  which  lasted 
nearly  three  hours,  was  full  of  interest. 
The  principal  business  was  u  discussion 
of  the  co-operativo  insurance  law  now 
awaiting  the  signature  of  the  Gov- 
ernor. This  measure  is  one  with  which 
Grange  efforts  have  long  been  identi- 
fied. Two  years  ago.  by  the  force  of 
Grange  influenc  e,  it  was  put  through 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  but 
was  vetoed  by  Gov.  Markham  at  the 
behest  of  the  insurance  companies. 
This  year  it  has  again  been  passed,  and 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor. 
It  was  felt  that  the  voice  of  Stockton 
Grange  might  have  some  weight  with 
Gov.  l?u(ld;  and  with  this  hope  a  reso- 
lution prepared  by  the  Worthy  Master 
Beecher  and  inti-oduced  by  Sister  Lou 
Overhiser  was  carried  by  unani- 
mous vote.  It  asked  the  Governor  to 
approve  the  measure,  leaving  the 
courts  to  deter-mine  all  <|Uestions  as  to 
its  constitutionality;  and  that  no  ele- 
ment of  pursuasion  might  be  lacking 
Worthy  MastiM-  l^eecherwas  instructed 
to  carry  it  to  Sacramento  and  p(>rson- 
ally  present  it  to  the  Governor. 

Following  this  proceeding  there  was 
a  series  of  readings  under  the  leader- 
.-^hip  of  the  Worthy  Lecturer.  Each  of 
half  a-dozen  members  had  been  asked 
to  come  prepared  to  read  some  choice 
literary  selection:  and  most  of  them  re- 
sponded. The  result  was  an  enter- 
tainment, perhaps  twenty  minutes  in 
length,  in  which  the  liest  current  liter- 
ature, both  in  prose  and  verse,  was 
the  central  iut(M-e.st.  U  struck  mc  as 
a  very  simple  and  yet  very  etTective 
way  to  provide  profitable  and  i)leasant 
entertainment.  Under  such  a  svstem 
there  need  never  be  a  dull  Grange 
meeting. 

The  Grange  is  always  polite  to  visit- 
ors, and  I  was  asked  to  speak.  Hut  I 
shall  not  trouble  the  readers  of  the 
RcR.\i.  with  details.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  there  was  a  general  discussion 
of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the 
Order,  in  which,  besides  mvself, 
Brothers  Overhiser.  Reecher.  Wood- 
worth,  Sister  Lou  Overhiser  and  others 
took  part.  A  vast  amount  of  ground 
was  gone  over,  and  there  was  general 
agreement  that  the  Grange  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  want  of  definite  aims  and 
active  leadership. 


again,  ftis  method  is  to  visit  each 
member  prior  to  his  meeting,  and  his 
plan  is  not  only  to  drill  them  in  the 
work,  but  to  revive  interest  in  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Order. 
That  it  was  sometimes  disheartening 
work  he  did  not  deny,  but  he  showed 
no  signs  of  discoui-agement.  The  most 
adverse  fact  encountered  by  Mr. 
Beecher  was  tlie  lack  of  young  blood  in 
the  Order.  The  i)i-oblem  of  the  (  j  range, 
he  declared,  is  the  task  of  attracting  to 
the  Grange  hull  the  youthful  and  more 
vital  elements  of  population.  He  found 
everywhere  that  the  interest  was 
largely  confined  to  those  who  started 
with  the  Order  twenty  or  more  years 
ago.  This  element  he  declared  to  be 
immensely  valuable;  this  it  is  that  gives 
stability  and  character  to  the  Grange: 
but.  he  declared,  newer  blood  is  needed 
to  do  for  the  G  range  in  180.")  what  its 
gray-haired  fathers  and  mothers  did 
for  it  in  1S7.">.  Wherever  he  hud  been 
it  hud  been  his  effort  to  bring  in  u  new 
and  vital  element,  but  it  was  hard  to 
accomplish  anything,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  While  the  (i range  hud  been 
idle,  other  Orders  had  occupied  the 
ground,  and  the  only  hope  of  success 
was  to  enter  the  work  in  a  spirit  which 
delays  and  difficulties  could  not  over- 
come. He  had  no  question  about  ulti- 
mate success,  but  a  persistent  effort 
would  have  to  be  made. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  1  huve  not 
recently  heard  a  <i range  note  which  to 
me  sounded  so  hopeful  as  Mr.  IJeechei-'s 
remarks.  As  he  recoimted  t  he  obstacles 
his  work  had  met,  and  after  all  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  persist  in  it, 
the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  here 
was  the  sign  of  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
force  in  (i  range  work  in  California.  I 
could  but  reflect  upon  the  growth  which 
would  follow  the  application  of  such 
zeal,  intelligence  and  industry;  und 
turning  to  un  old  and  eminent  l)rother, 
1  asked:  "  If  during  recent  times  we 
had  had  such  resolution  and  force  in 
the  leadership  of  Grange  ulfairs  in 
California,  would  the  order  be  in  the 
plight  in  which  it  finds  itself  to-day?" 
His  response  was  an  emphatic  negative. 


By  request.  Worthy  Master  Beecher 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  inspection  work.  He  has 
already  once  gone  over  the  larger  part 
of  his  territory  and  is  preparing  to  go 


Saturday  night  and  Sunday  I  spent 
in  visitation  with  Grunge  Ijrethren 
in  and  about  Stockton  and  gathered 
much  information  which  I  feel  to  be 
important.  Strong  us  Stockton  fi  range 
is,  it  has  not  escaped  the  decline  which 
appears  to  have  seized  upon  the  order 
everywhere  in  California.  Its  mem- 
bership, once  proudly  numbering  close 
upon  three  hundred,  has  run  down  to 
ninety  and  odd.  The  average  at- 
tendance upon  its  weekly  meetings  is 
about  forty.  The  Grange  shows  no 
signs  of  dissolution,  but  it  is  hard  to 
keep  up  the  interest.  New  members 
are  few,  and,  such  as  ther-e  are,  are 
usually  attracted  by  the  minor  features 
of  the  order.  I  asked  one  of  the  lead- 
ing officials  if  Stockton  Grunge  has 
maintained  itself  as  a  practical  and 
effective  representative  of  the  farming 
element.  He  said  no:  that  it  held  the 
allegiance  and  still  commanded  the  af- 
fections of  its  old  members;  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  attract  active  men  of 
active  affairs  as  it  used  to.  Asked 
further  as  to  the  reasons,  he  said  that 
in  times  like  these,  farmers  were  un- 
willing to  take  uj)  with  anything  which 
did  not  promise  some  specific  business 
advantage, 

I  talked,  on  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday,  with  a  half  score  or  more 
membei's  of  the  Grange  and  asked  each 
one  to  explain  the  curious  lethargy  of 
the  order.  In  answer.  I  got  a  wide 
variety  of  theories.  In  the  beginning, 
many  joined  the  Grange  with  business 
hopes,  which  could  not  be  fulfilled. 
These  dropped  off  one  by  one.  Others 
joined  the  Grange  in  the  hope  of  po- 
litical advantage;  and  these,  too,  soon 
dropped  out.  It  was  in  the  vear.s 
which  followed  that  the  Grange,  under 
the  leadership  of  Steele,  Flint,  Web- 
ster, .Tohnson  and  others,  grew  into  a 
body  of  close  friends.  But  it  has  not 
seemed  able  to  build  upon  this  founda- 
tion, excellent  as  it  is.  Somehow, 
there  is  an  absence  of  positive  aims. 
There  seems  nothing  of  definite  advan- 
tage to  offer  new  members.  AVhen  one 
comes  to  invite  a  neighbor  to  join,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  make  it  clear  that 


any  advantages  will  follow.  The 
trouble  is  tliat  the  Grange  is  doing 
nothing  in  a  systematic,  practical  way 
to  promote  the  farmers'  business 
interests.  "  I  hold,"  said  one  veteran 
member,  '  that  our  Grange  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  neglect.  I  cannot 
remember  when  we  have  had  anything 
like  a  real  helpful  lift  at  the  hands  of 
the  State  or  National  Grange  authori- 
ties. A  visit  now  and  then  and  an  ad- 
dress once  in  u  lilue  moon  is  entertain- 
ing enough,  but  it  does  not  help  us  in 
any  permanent  way."  'We  have  suf- 
fered a  good  deal,"  said  one  wise  sister, 
"from  bickciing  over  (juestions  which 
could  not  ))(>ssibly  be  settled  in  the 
Grange.  We  have  very  often  forgot 
ten  that  controversy  convinces  nfibody 
und  huve  made  the  mistake  of  sjjending 
whole  meetings  in  ways  which  yielded 
nothing  l>ut  weariness  and  bud  temper. 
I  think  the  discussion  of  political  <iues- 
tions  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways  to  de- 
stroy the  fi>llowshii)  which  is  essential 
to  every  well-regulated  Grange.  "  An- 
other sister — 1  find  that  it  is  usually 
the  sisters  who  do  the  most  thinking 
about  (t range  matters — declared  that 
the  ceremonial  of  the  (Grange  was  a 
hindrance  to  its  popularity,  especially 
in  busy  times.  'Our  men  folks,"  she 
said,  "  say  that  too  much  time  is 
wasted  in  ceremonies  which  have 
grown  tiresome  from  long  familiarity. 
Farmers  come  to  town  to  trade  and  get 
some  contact  with  others;  and  some  of 
our  old  members  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  they  can  spend  the  time  more 
pleasantly  and  profitably  on  the  street 
than  in  the  Grange  hall.  wh(»re  too 
often  hours  are  wasted  in  disputes  over 
unessential  matters."  A  brother  whose 
parents  went  into  the  Grange  at  the 
beginning,  and  who  camv  into  it  him- 
self when  a  boy,  said:  'I  owe  more  to 
the  Grange  than  1  can  ever  tell.  It 
has  opened  up  to  me  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  the  highest  value,  and  I 
.shall  never  give  it  up  so  long  as  there 
is  anybody  to  meet  with;  but  I  will  con- 
fess that  i  find  it  hard  to  explain  to 
others  what  they  can  gain  in  the 
Grange.  I  wish  the  Grange  could 
have  a  stirring  up  which  would  make 
it  the  power  it  used  to  be." 


nr.    Ohieyer    Discourses   of  the 
Weather,  the  (irange  and 
the  Cost  of  Wheat. 


I  might  fill  the  page  with  quotations, 
but  have  given  enough  to  illustrate  the 
conditions  and  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vail at  Stoi'kton.  The  members  are 
devoted  to  the  order:  they  have  within 
their  membership,  reduced  as  it  is,  the 
elements  of  great  potentiality;  but 
the}'  are  not  satisfied  with  a  dull  routine 
of  Grange  ceremonies.  They^are  ready 
to  go  to  work  in  dead  earnest;  and  all 
they  need  is  such  he\p  as  a  general  gives 
to  an  army.  Give  Stockton  Grange 
a  definite  aim  toward  practical  encls; 
then  give  it  the  command  "  Forward," 
and  my  word  for  it,  it  will  show  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  ever  it  did.  Under 
such  conditions,  its  ninety  and  odd 
members  will  grow  to  two  hundred  in 
twelve  months.  Hut  it  must  have  the 
plan  and  the  leadership. 

The  inspection  system  is  going  to  do 
much  for  the  Grange.  It  is  stirring 
up  the  dry  bones  wonderfully.  Hut  it 
will  last  only  a  few  weeks  and  then  will 
come  dullness  again  unless  there  shall 
grow  out  of  it  some  definite  and  per- 
sistent plan  of  action.  It  will  yield 
nothing  to  revive  the  Grange  unless 
revival  shall  be  followed  by  the  inaug- 
uration of  a  new  policy  under  strong 
leadership.  My  hope  in  this  new  de- 
parture is  that  it  will  stir  up  not 
merely  the  rank  and  file,  but  that  it 
will  develop  new  capacity  and  new 
blood  in  the  leadership  of  Grange 
affairs.  Next  October  the  Grange  will 
elect  new  officers.  In  my  judgment  its 
very  life  depends  upon  what  idea  shall 
prevail  in  the  selection  of  Master,  Sec- 
retary and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  My  hope  is  that  the  in- 
spection work  now  in  progress  will 
develop  the  men.  The  Grange  has  its 
eye  hopefully  on  Greeley,  Greer, 
Shoemaker,  Goodenough,  Sanders  and 
others,  and  he  who  proves  himself 
fitted  for  leadershij)  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten  on  the  day  of  election.  All 
that  is  needed  is  a  plan  of  action  with 
energy  in  its  enforcement  —  in  other 
words,  r.E.AnERSHip. 

Al.FRKn  H(i|,.M.\N. 


To  THE  Editor: — If  my  memory 
serves  me  right,  I  heard  an  editor  re- 
mark on  a  certain  occasion  that  life 
was  not  made  up  of  'sunset  visions," 
meaning,  as  I  understood,  the  phrase 
that  mere  sunbeams  showered  on  an 
editor  by  his  correspondents  is  rather 
slim  diet  for  the  average  reader;  and 
so  it  is.  but  what  are  we  poor  mortals 
going  to  do  if  we  may  not  expatiate 
on  the  weather,  and  when,  as  now, 
there  is  more  sunshine  to  the  square 
inch  than  at  any  time  since  the  advent 
of  the  year  189.o.  The.se  bright,  warm, 
sunlit  days  are  glorious  and  appreci- 
ated by  all  creation;  and  of  course  so, 
all  these  evenings  when  the  great  orb 
has  just  slipju'd  down  behind  the 
■'  Coast  Range,  '  throwing  back  against 
the  firmament  a  golden  hue  after  the 
manner  of  a  brush  fire  behind  a  stone 
fence,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

The  morning  rays  sent  up  from  the 
east  over  the  lofty  Si(>rras  are  said  to 
be  equally  gorgeous;  so,  then,  what  are 
i/'iii  going  to  do  about  it.  We  would  be 
glad  to  abolish  them  at  your  command, 
but  just  now  we  farmers  and  grangers 
need  them  in  our  business.  Untoward 
conditions  of  which  we  read,  and  of 
which  California  is  not  wholly  exempt, 
render  the  present  sunny  days  doubly 
acceptable  as  an  exhilerating  infiuence, 
and  as  no  people  I  ever  heard  of  more 
readily  forget  adversities  than  Cali 
fornians.  we  must  allow  them  to  bas 
in  the  present  sunshine.  All  nature  i 
in  consequence  smiling  with  a  broad 
grin,  if  the  term  is  permissible. 

Grain  is  from  six  to  sixteen  inches 
in  height,  and  as  vigorous  as  can  be, 
and  yet  as  the  superabundant  moisture 
leaves  the  soil  the  plow  takes  posses- 
sion, and  is  succeeded  by  seed  and 
harrow.  Such  is  the  situation  in 
Sutter  county,  and.  T  judge,  to  the 
north;  but  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  the  acreage  of  grain  to  be 
harvested  will  be  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty-three  per  (;ent  short  of  last  year. 
It  is  of  course  too  early  to  predict  the 
rate  of  yield  on  the  later  sown,  the 
early  sown  being  good,  yet  limited  as 
to  acreage. 

Such  deluges  of  rain,  from  Which  w? 
have  suffered  pei-hapsonce  in  a  decade, 
have  during  the  past  five  years  becoffiS 
uncomfortably  prevalent  and  called  for 
measures  of  relief  and  protection.  At 
first  glance  the  country  seems  a  dead 
level,  but  on  closer  inspection  a  grade 
is  revealed  that  will  disiio.se  of  the 
excessive  rainfall  to  an  outlet  to  reduce 
the  injury  to  a  minimum  und  injure  no 
one.    This  remedy  lies  in  the  fact  that 


COULD  HARDLY  WALK 

ON  AfCOrNT  OF 

RHEUMATISM 

p.  H.  FOED 


Quachita  Cit),  La., 

.After 

\^  TWO  YEARS 
Suffering 

IS  CURED 

—FT- 
TH I".  I'SK  OF 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 


"  For  fully  two  years,  I  suffered  from  ^| 
rheumatism,  and  was  frequently  In  surli 
a  condition  that  1  could  hardly  walk,  o; 
I  spent  some  time  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  g 
and  the  treatment  helped  me  for  the  o 
time  being;  but  soon  the  complaint  re-  O 
turned  and  I  was  as  liadly  afflicted  as  j 
ever.  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  being  recom-  o 
mended,  I  resolved  to  try  it,  and,  after  O 
using  six  bottles,  I  was  completely 
Piired."— P.  II.  Ford,  Quachita  niy.  l.a.  q 

Ayer'so!;r,Sarsaparilla 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce  the  grade 
to  a  UDiforiij  slope,  when  the  water 
will  depart  as  it  falls  in  excess  of  the 
soil  s  capacity  to  absorb. 

The  I'oininunity  liaviiif^  become  tiied 
of  this  evil,  a  coiniiiittee  was  selected 
whose  duty  it  was  to  formulate  an  act. 
to  be  passed  by  the  late  Legislature, 
under  which  the  work  could  proceed  in 
u  legal  manner.  The  act  will  undoubt- 
edly be  approved  by  the  Governor,  as 
it  is  general  in  its  application  and  of 
universal  neces.sity  on  valley  lands.  It 
applies  to  lands  '  other  than  swamp 
lands.  The  committee  discharged  its 
duty  well  and  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  every  one  in  need  of  the  law.  The 
names  of  those  on  the  committee  are 
Ex-Supervisor  Eli  Davis,  J.  W.  More 
and  N.  B.  Kirtley,  editor  of  the  Suti,-,- 
Coinily  Iiiih-pciulriil,  all  of  Sutter  county, 
and  George  Thrasher,  of  liutte  county. 
A  mass  meeting  is  already  called  in 
Yuba  City  for  the  2r)th  inst.,  to  start 
preliminary  work  under  the  new  law. 
Thus  you  will  observe  our  farmers  are 
again'in  the  lead  when  duty  calls  them 
to  protect  themselves  and  neighbors 
from  injury,  by  co-oiteration. 

Our  grange  continues  its  even  tenor. 
Owinglo  bad  weather  and  worse  roads 
it  required  considerable  enthusiasm  for 
those  residing  ten  to  fifteen  miles  away 
to  come  to  town.  }}ut  that  state  has 
passed,  and  no  idle  chairs  will  grace 
the  hall  for  some  time.  Brother  Shoe- 
maker, insuector  for  this  district,  and 
Brother  B.  F.  Frisbie,  State  deputy, 
visited  Magnolia  and  Grass  Valley 
Gi'anges  last  week.  Not  having  re- 
turned at  this  writing  T  am  Unable  to 
speak  (if  their  reception,  but  J  know  it 
was  cordial  and  successful,  because 
tliose  friends  never  do  things  by  halves. 
The  writer  was  to  have  l)een  one  of  the 
party,  but  rheumatic  joints  forbade 
the  pleasui'c. 

i')rothHr  Shoi'Hiak.u-s  itinerant,  so 
far  as  1  know  it,  is  to  visit  Magnolia 
March  21,  Grass  Vahey'iH,  North  Butte 
SO,  Yuba  City  April  6,  Gi-imes  IS,  Mill- 
ville  20,  South  Sutter  27. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  wheat  question 
so  prominently  to  the  front.  The  Ru- 
ral Press  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
tor  encouraging  the  present  discussion, 
[t  is  not  strange,  at  least  to  me,  that 
the  cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  should 
vary  so  much  in  different  localities.  It 
is  all  due,  or  very  largely  so,  to  soil, 
manner  of  cultivation  and  the  use  of 
harvesting  machinery.  The  cheapest 
wheat  is  grown  on  clean,  level  land, 
where  rains,  fogs  or  dews  are  unknown 
and  where  the  mammoth  steam  har- 
vester has  full  sway.  In  a  recent 
Australian  paper  an  expert  gaye  the 
cost  there  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  at 
thirty-six  cents,  which  is  at  least  not 
less  than  in  California.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  cost  and  the  kind 
of  harvest  weather  prevailing  in  other 
wheat-producing  countries. 

To  my  mind  it  is  a  battle  for  exist- 
ence, and  the  linal  victory  must  be  won 
by  our  superior  climate,  soil  and  labor- 
saving  machinery.    Yours  truly, 

Georoe  Oh  lever. 

Yuba  City,  March  24,  1895. 


Of  Interest  to  Patrons. 

Just  before  the  Rural  for  this  week 
goes  to  press  there  comes  a  letter  fi-om 
■a,  well-known  Patron  reviewing  critic- 
ally the  article  by  the  editoi-  in  our  is- 
sue of  the  2Sr<J.  It  goes  into  matters 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  Ordef.  We 
regret  exceedingly  that  limitati(ins  of 
time  prevent  its  publication  in  this 
number.  It  will,  however,  appear  next 
week;  and  Patrons  may  look  for  scime- 
thint'  well  worth  their  reading. 


A  Hard  Blow  autl  Quick  Keoovery. 
On  the  nighl  of  March  Tth  the  factory  of 
the  Field  Force  Pinup  Co.,  of  Loi  kp(jr(,  N.  Y., 
was  entiiely  liestro.ved  by  lire.  With  t  heir 
usual  ready  enterprise  the  proprietors  at  once 
secured  possession  of  another  shop  with  power 
and,  tiaving  saved  a  great  many  of  their  pat- 
terns, will  be  prepared  witliin  a  few  days  to 
turn  out  as  excellent  pumps  as  ever.  The 
company  assures  those  who  have  placed  orders 
with  thein  that  the  unavoidable  delay  in  get- 
ting work  out  will  be  short. 

Position  as  Manager  uu  a  Large  Karui. 
Thorough  ucqualnlance  with  Stock  Ealslntf  Dali  v 
BUBlness,  General  Farming.  Experience  In  forelrn 
countries  1  French.  English,  German  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  In  Germany.  P  O.  bo.^  1836  Bakerefleld, 
Kero  County.  Cal. 


The  Reversible  or  Fruit-Growers'  and  Orchard  Harrow. 


hitt  lor  Culuvallii^Towaids  aiitiUDder  llieTree. 

SHOW  I.M.  TUK  KXTt:NSIO\  UKAU. 


keeper:  to  another  wholias 
a  stock  Inivcr  :  to  one  who  has 
been  farming  for  ti\  c  years,  and 
t(j  aiiotliei'  who  has  lieeii  fann- 
ing fill  twenty  yi-ars.  (Klici 
thiiLf;.-,  iH-inj;  equal  the  ••twenty 
)  car  '  man  would  get  yi*tir  l.nni. 
Greater  c.xpciiciice — that's  the 
reason. 


■I'lii-l'LAUKSls  the  ONLY 
riiTAWAY.  Dou  t  be  fooled 
ii.v  I'lR'ap  Imitations. 

W'c  have  'em  reversible 
4.  .1.  i;  ami  s-lool  cut.  Two 
liorses  can  easll.\'  handle  a  j 
or  i;-I()()t  machine.  It  i-e- 
tiuires  lour  for  ;in  s-toot. 

Rain,  More  Rain ! 

.JCST  U  lUT  YOC  .NKKDKll 

Wh;ii  .\i)ii  iiei'il  now  is  a 
lijol  to  Itill  llie  weetlK  lhal 
up  ami  at  the 
s  a  ill  0  t  1  m  e 
break  the 
crust  and  pul- 

V  e  r  1  /.  !•  VOUl' 

•ri  V  o  u  11  il  ami 
pi-eveul  t  h  b 
inolslure  from 
escaping.  We 
ollei'  .vou  tor 
this  pui-pose 

The  Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 
Harrow. 

IT  WILI-,  DO  IT.  TOO.  ami  do  it  better  than  au.v  other  toui  ,vou  have  ur  e.iu  ;;c  l.  We  fin-uisli  iwithout  extra 
charge  I  w  it  ti  i  tie  4.  ;>  ami  ti-foot  machines,  if  desired,  an  extension  heail.  as  shown  in  cut  above.  B.v  using 
thin  hi  ;el  the  Hiii I  can  be  cultivated  clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  ti^ee  witlioiil  the  overhanging-  branches  inter- 
fering- ill  till-  le.isi  with  the  work  of  the  horses. 

ALLISON,    NEF^F    &  CO., 


4-^1  &  4'J:!  .Ar.AKKKT  .STItKKT  ... 


i  \\  IK.V  N<  IS<  (>.  <   V  I 


is  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
tlie  first  siirressfiil  reaping  ma- 
rhiiip. 

Since  iSji  that  name  lias  been 
identified  with  whatever  i.s  best 
in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

The  makers  of  the  Mrrorniirk  have 
iieitli<  r  been  "ki-i  piuf;  store  "  nor  "buy- 
infi  calth-"  —  perlc-i  tl\  liunoiriblp  lines  of 
bn^ine^s  but   V''r   the   MrCorniirk  line. 

^  i  V  l  \  -  I  ell  r  ^  e.i  I  s  1 1 1(-  \  -  \  e  ^ imply  iH'en 
liiiiliiin^i  M'  <  ei  iiiirk  1  itiht-riiniiin^  steel 
bimh-is,  n  ipeis  ami  mowers.  That's 
t;rpatt-r  e\i>(-rieiire  than  anybody  else 
Ikis  had  in  thi-,  line 


Manufacturers  of  Bellows  of  Every  Description 


Special  alleuliou 
called  to  our  Snipliur. 
or  Vineyard  lieir<>>\s, 
known  as  the  FAVORITE. 
alHo  our  Kiquid-'^pray- 
l5ellou-s,  wlilcli  i.s 
ailmli'ahle.  conipiete  for 
.Spra.ving  Plants.  Shrubs, 
etc.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

13:5  and  135  Beule  St., 
.San  Francisco. 


J  M  m  E  S     L  I  IN  E  O  R  X  HI  , 

;17  .Market  St  reel,  San  l-'riiiK-isco, 
BLYMYER  BELLS-l'huich,  School  and  Fin  :  ZinMERMAN  FRUIT  EVAPORATORS. 
LEADER  WINDHILLS.  NON  =  SHRINKlNG  TANKS;  PUHPS;  PIPE  auil  KITTINOS; 
FOLUINO  SAWING  HACHINES;  VANDUZEN'S  STEAM  JET  PUMPS; 
WINE  PRESSES;  CIDER  PRESSES;  LARD  PRESSES; 

BUTCHERS'  HACHINERV  AND  TOOLS;  STEAH  ENGINES;  HORSE  POWERS; 

SORGHUM    AND    SUGAR    HACHINERV;    RICE   AND   COFFEE  MACHINERY. 
Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices  of  such  p;oods  as  you  may  n  ant. 


S.*N  KKANCrsCO,  CAL. 

INCOKPOHATKO  APHII,.  1KT4 


Capital  Falcl  Up  WI  .OOO.OOO 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Profits,  I  3O,O00 
Dividends  Paid  to  StookhoUlers. . . .  «3'4,000 

 OfriCKKS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice- President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIRR....0ashlerand  ManaKer. 
PRANK  MCMULLEN  Seci-etar.v 

General  Hauklutf.  Ueposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  HIHn  of  ?;xchauK-e  Boiifcbl  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheal  ;iiid  Oi.uutrv  Produce  a  Specially. 

Jaiuiarv  1,  IS'.M.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Mauatfer. 
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Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

I  .\|irn  : 


U.  LISSKNDK.N. 

The  alleuliou  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
S<  raper  ami  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  it 
I.s  capable,  sucli  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrlfratiou 
Uitches.  Ivcvee  Huildin?.  Leveliujr  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

■This  Implement  will  lake  up  and  carry  ilM  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  disti-lbute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  lio  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  Ihese  Scrapers  are  In  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  countr.v. 

iaf~This  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured ill  Ihe  Stale. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-liorHe.  *4(»;  Steel,  two-horse, 
KiSl.    Aiidress  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSENDEN,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•il  General  Commission  Merchants,  iff 

310  CALIFOKNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  Sau  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  lll)eral 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rales  of 
interest . 


MATTER?  ^ 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  STUMP: 


\\  "i  l  1  t  tttu  r  KtniidliiK  Timber  or  StumpN.  Vu\U 

»ii  or<linury  <>iriib  in  oni'  luid  a  IluirniliiiitoH.  .Make^  u 
clean  >"een  cif  two  ncr  es  at  a  sittiiiK-  A  nmii,  u  bu.> 
iitid  a  Jioi-se  can  f»pei'/ite  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  i  cds  t" 
handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acies  the  fir^t  .veai"  will  pa,v 
I'm- the  ?iiai'hiiie.  Vuii  r.-ni  lutt  lunger  nffortl  to  pa\ 
ta\e>  on  nnprndnctive  timber  land.  Clear  it,  rai^-e  a 
iMJuntil'n  1  ci  i'ii  with  less  lubor  and  recuperate  your  old 
worn  ou  t  laiul  hv  pasturintJ.  It  w  ill  only  cost  yuu  a 
|M>-(al  card  to  send  foran  illustrated  Catalogue,  givini: 
pt  ice.  tei  nis  ami  testinnndals.  Also  full  infoiinatifii 
coiiccrriint;  onr- I.  X.  K.  (•rubber*  Iron  Cilaiit  Ciruti 
uiid  Stump  .Mnehtne,  Two  llorwe  Ifawkeye  and  other 
appliances  f  or  clenrint;  tiinbei'  .and.  Address 
:)1IL\£  .11AM  FACrntlNd  <  ().,  041   »th  St.,  Jlunmouth,  III 

Muiiuytitle  Shetland  Tony  Farm.  Forcutaloscue  ad- 
(tre<>-  Milne  ltr<>>«.  at  aboN  e  oltiee  and  iiuuiber.  Br«ed- 
erMof  J'ure  Kli<-(l:iii<1  I'uiilett. 


★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(SucceHHors  to  THOMSON  h  KVANS.) 

1  lO  &  1  l!i  IJK/Vl.K  STHKKT,  .S.  1''. 


MACHINE  WORKS, 

5teani  Pumps,    -f   Steam  Engines. 

.    Ml  Kinils  I'J  MACHINERY 


NOT  A  WORLD'S  FAIR  MEDAL. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb  IHtJi,  ISilf). 

To  IVlK/m  II  Mail  Concern  .-—Mr.  W.  D.  Witli- 
IngtonofUiis  city,  liiis  reeeiilly  ronstrurled 
about  four(4)  miles  of  the  -  PaKO  Woven  Wire 
Fence"  around  the  park  recently  given  to  I  hi- 
City  of  Detroit,  located  on  tlie  Log  Cabin 
Stock  Farm.  I  consider  the  fence  one  of  the 
best,  In  every  respect,  on  earth. 

Verv  truly,  .1.  W.  .'iiMCOCK. 

I  concur  In  tlie  above.        T.  W.  I'ai.mek. 

Fence  Is  perfectly  sail- factory 

C.  K.  T.ATHA.M. 

Cora,  of  J'tirks  and  I'oiilevards.  of  Deirolt. 

Senator  Palmer  wii--  President  of  t  he  World's 
Fair  Com.  and  Mr.  8imco<-k  Is  Ills  Manager. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

BACKFii^BSOf  the  Pacific  Kdhal  Phisss  (un- 
bound) can  tie  had  for  *a.50  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two  t  olumes).  14.  Inserted  In 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  50  cents  additlODal  per 
voltune. 


^     220  MARK  E  T.ST.  S.F., 
V.£LEVATQR  12  FRONT. ST.S.F. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveyiug,  Architecture,  UrawiuK  and  Assaying 
12^  STTREE-r, 
San  Kkancisci),  Cai,. 
Open  All  Year    :   A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  Hulllon  and  (Jhlorlnallon 
Assay.'llte;  Blowpipe  Assay,  JIU.  Full  course  of 
assaying. ISO.  F.stahlished  Send  for  ClriMilar 


IF  ' 
YOU 
WANT-J 


A  SMALL  FARM  ON  MO.ST 
favori>'ile  terms,  address 

S.  C.  TRAYNF.R, 

Mary  svl  lie  California. 


SAMPLE  Aiiicriaii  Hi;e  Jiiiiiiial. 

(F.Plablished  18l!l ). 
Weekly,  81  a  year.  7  Editors. 
1  (10  -  paRC  — 
Bee-Book 

  ,  Kreo! 

All  about  Heee  and  Hooey 

G.W.  YORK  &  CO. 

m  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILI.INOIS. 


FREE 


B KEEPERS 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE 


S^ND  FOR 

oample  copy  oi 

..,  CULTURE. 

A  HandsonielT  Illustrated  DCr  CIIPPI  ITC 
Mwazine.  ondUatHlog  of  DCC  OUrrLICO 
FKEK.  TUU  A.  1.  K.OOT  CO.,  iUeiUna.0. 


1/  1^8.1$  DRUMM  ST  S.F.  VI 
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WE  BUILD  MOWERS! 


IMPROVE  AND  PROSPER. 

Wb;  should  a  dairyman  or  a  creameryman  work  and  slave  all  bis  life  for  a  bar*  living  when  be  can 
do  better  ?  The  extra  profit  made  In  a  creamery  by  the  use  of  a 

SHARPIES  RUSSIAN  SEPARATOR 

Will  amount  to  a  competence,  and  a  liberal  one,  for  the  proprietor's  old  age.  Let  farmers  examine  the 
question  for  themselves.   Let  them  go  to  any  factory  running  a  separator  where  | 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES 

And  see  for  themselvet.  Now  as  lo  a  oompkriaon  b«tween  dlfforent  separators,  ^ee  what  a  Litchfield 
paper  says  of  a  receni  contest :  ,.  | 

LITCHFIJELL),  Minn.,  Feb  27.  IWS.  [ 
Gesilemen:— At  Litchfield  creamery  to-day.  in  presence  of  Gen'l  Manager,  Directors,  and  several 
stocltholders,  two  tests  were  made  between  the  Russian  and  Alpha  separators  by  the  butter  maker. 
Mr.  Sondcrgiird.  The  first  test  was  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Russian,  it  showing  but  a  mere  trace  of 
butti  r  fat.  The  sUim  milk  taken  in  second  test  showed  about  the  same  from  both  machines;  there 
being  no  perceptible  difference.  The  gentlemen  present  acknowledged  that  the  Russian  machine  was 
skimmiiif.'  better  th^n  the  Alpha.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Russian  was 
running  very  smoothly  and  required  no  attention,  the  Alpha  was  shaking  badly,  requiring  frequent 
inspection,  and  the  two  streams  of  oil  runnin£  down  the  floor  could  not  be  overlooked.  There  are  not 
millions  of  waste,  when  the  bowl  alone  revolves.  BY  ONE  WHO  WAS  THERE. 

Send  for  oiroulars  and  please  mention  thlt  paper. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific    Coast  Agfents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


If  You  Want  an  UP  TO  DATE 
Machine,  the  OSBORNE 
Will  Fill  the  Bill. 


If  You  Had  Rather  Buy  a  Mower 
That  Is  of  ANTIQUE  STYLE,  the 
Osborne  WONT  Please  You. 


OSBORNE  NO.  4  MOWKR-4'i  tt.,  S  tt.  and  6  ft. 


LIGHTEST  0RAPT 
NO  LOST  MOTION. 

WIDE  TRUCKS  AND  BROAD-FACED 
WHEELS. 

FLEXIBLE  CL'TTER  BAR 


GREATEST  RANGE  OF  TILT. 

PITMAN  AND  CUTTER-HEAD  PER 
FECTLY  PROTECTED. 

CUTS  A. NY  HAY  THAT  GROWS. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  ONE  OF  OUR  NICE  CATALOGUES. 
^Address: 


D.  n.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  s' 


27  MAIN  STREET. 
AN  FRANCISCO. 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 

IN  USE. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FUR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


Jackson's  "Light  Weiglit"  Horse  Forks, 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

No.  14— Agricultural  Machlner; 
No.  1&— Pumps  and  Enelnes. 


THE  nORQAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


The  greatest  pulverizer  of  the  age.  The  name  Spading  refers  to  Its  •        ,  on  the  soil.   The  action 
of  each  cutter  or  blade  Is  like  that  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning    v.  "lil  to  a  depth  of  tour  to  six 
inches.   The  frame  is  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneyen  ground    ?   *.  .\.  blades  16  inches  long- 
style  C,  18  Inches  long.   Can  be  reversed.  4^  ' 
 -c  o 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Ha^  KX  I  KA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be- 
ing tWLiity-three  inches  In  the  clear;  prevents 
clogging  with  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  Inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  five-eights  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THE  LIFT  Is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


Made  and  ROld  under  the  follow-  ' 
ing  Letters  Patent : 

No.  -mjoH  Dec.  3,  1878 

No.  306,66-.  Oct.  14,  1884 

No  403.01B  May  7,  18 

Other  patents  pending 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  . 
to  inform  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants, who  use  or  sell  Horse 
Forks,  that  they  must  not  pur- 
chase Hor<e  Forks  that  infringe, 
the  above  Patents:  and  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  horse  forks,  manufac- 
tured by  F.  K  Myers  &  Bru.  Ash- 
land, O.,  and  imported  and  sold 
by  the  Deere  Implement  Com- 
pany, of  San   Francisco,  are 
direct  Infringements    of  the 
above  patents,  the  munufao- 
turers  of  the  Infringing  forks 
having  admitted  In  Court  ti  at  • 
their  forks  were  an  intringe- 
mtnt  ol  the  above  patents,  and 
are   now   paying    royalty  for 
manufacturing  apd  selling:  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell 
any  west  of  the  IJoCky  Moun- 
tains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using 
these  infringing  Horse  Forks 
will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


PRICE  REDUCED 


1 3-!oot,  with  4  lines,  each   

<  3',-,,  4  and  4H-foot,  4  tines,  each. 
1 5  and  6- foot    


830  OO 
83  00 
30  00 


Extra  Fiiik  Tin'"-  »3.60  each. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  in- 
vented for  use  in  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  "  the  MORGAN 
GRAPE  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
and  posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close 
to  the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usu- 
ally done  by  hand-hoeing— a  slow  and  expensive 
way. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  W0RK5, 

STATE  AGENTS,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  RemiirkiiMe  Material  Is  the 
OUTSIDE  INDURINE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

it  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  couit-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  ii>  white  and  several  colors. 

INSIDE  INDURINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white-  | 
wash,  kalsomlne  or  oil  paint. 

II  Hill  not  rub  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.   A  dry  i 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water.  I 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire-proof,  j 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  lo  ; 
\VM.  UIRD,  MANUFACTUKER,  ! 
MUW  BuUdinK,      -      -      San  FrancUco,  Cal.  ' 


BLAKE.  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  DEALERS  IN  

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francl«ca,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
BLAKE.  McFALLA  OO   


.  Los  Aogele* 
Portland.  Or 


Exterminating  Squirrels. 

No  poisonous  compounds  used;  sure  death,  and 
failure  is  unknown;  material  used  costs 
nothing.  Information  free. 

— -Address  

F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring;  Street* 

Los  Angele*.  Cal. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


XLIX.    No.  14 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Olives  at  Santa  Barbara. 


It  is  appropriate  to  the  month  of  the  great  floral 
festival  at  Santa  Barbara  to  present  a  picture  illus- 
trative of  one  of  the  most  significant  scenes  in  that 
beautiful  and  interesting  region.  Without  dispar- 
agement to  any  other  locality,  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  that  Santa  Barbara  has  no  superior  in  the 
line  of  varied  charms.  None  has  better  preserved 
relics  of  the  Mission  era,  and  consequently  none  can 
better  satisfy  the  longing  for  looking  backward, 
which  is  strong  in  many  minds.  None  has  superior 
picturesqueness  of  environment  for  mountain,  hill, 
sea  and  island  are  all  caught  at  a  glance  from  almost 
any  point.  None  has  superior  climate  for  plant  or 
human  life,  and  in  none  have  wealth,  culture  and 
leisure  col- 
1 e  c  t  e  d  in 
narrower 
compass.  It 
is  not  sur- 
prising then 
that  Santa 
Barbara  has 
enjoyed  a 
peculiar  and 
cb  aracter- 
istic  fame 
ever  since 
the  Ameri- 
cans came 
to  Califor- 
nia. This 
unique  re- 
pute it  bids 
fair  always 
to  retain, 
even  though 
it  will  soon 
be  placed  on 
an  overland 
railway  line 
and  may 
find  its  ac- 
tivities ill 
certain  di- 
r  e  c  t  i  o  n  s 
somewhat 

stimulated  thereby.  The  town  of  Santa  Barbara 
may  become  more  of  a  business  center,  the  access  of 
tourists  and  homeseekers  may  be  freer  and  lovely 
cottages  and  villas  may  multiply  on  all  sides,  and  yet 
the  charming  outlook  from  its  hillsides  upon  the  un- 
changing ocean,  the  unbroken  mildness  of  its  shady 
vales,  the  picturesqueness  of  jutting  rocks  and 
frowning  heights  beyond  its  immediate  site  will  all 
join  to  preserve  the  identity  of  Santa  Barbara  no 
matter  what  development  the  course  of  a  national 
highway  through  its  area  may  occasion. 

Wiiatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  old 
padres  over  a  century  ago,  they  succeeded  in  loca- 
ting their  Santa  Barbara  Mission  most  eligibly  and 
picturesquely,  and  it  will  always  remain  a  command- 
ing feature.  The  engraving  which  we  use  this  week 
is  not  intended  to  show  that  fact,  but  rather  to 
bring  to  the  sight  of  olive  growers  everywhere  olive 
trees  which  have  outlived  a  century  of  productive- 
ness and  are  still  fruitful  in  spite  of  periods  of  neg- 
lect and  unwise  cutting.  Of  course  an  olive  tree  a 
century  old  is  but  a  baby  plant  when  we  count  the 
age  of  trees  in  Europe  or  Palestine  perhaps,  and  yet 
a  century  is  quite  a  period  in  America.  The  signifi- 
cance of  these  old  trees  as  demonstrating  the  fitness 
of  Galifornia  for  olives  is  always  conceded,  and  inter- 
est In  these  old  progenitors  of  the  present  race  of 


olive  orchards  will  always  live.  The  direction  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  in  the  olive  industry  is 
more  sharply  seen  in  the  olive  than  in  any  other  of 
the  many  Mission  fruits.  The  two  olive  enterprises 
which  until  quite  recently  were  the  greatest  in  the 
State  sprang  directly  from  the  Missions. 


Wanted— A  Substitute  for  the  Plow. 


Wider  Refrigerator  Service. 


It  is  fair  to  presume  that  competition  in  refrig- 
erator car  service  will  redound  to  proiducers'  benefit, 
as  competition  in  other  branches  of  transportation 
does.  At  all  events,  those  having  perishable  prod- 
ducts  to  ship  will  be  glad  to  see  the  experiment 
tried.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  present 
exorbitant  charges.    The  plan  of  Armour  &  Co.  to 


THE    OLD   OLIVE    (jRCHAKD    AT   THE    SANTA    BARBARA  MISSION. 


put  on  a  new  line  of  their  own  refrigerator  cars  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  Rukal.  and  a  more 
definite  statement  of  their  purposes  is  interesting. 
The  manager  of  the  enterprise  is  now  in  this  State, 
and  he  has  published  a  schedule  of  charges  which  the 
new  company  proposes.  It  appears  to  give  a  ma- 
terial reduction  on  the  old  rates,  varying  from  $35 
per  car,  Sacramento  to  Chicago,  to  $60  per  car,  Sac- 
ramento to  Boston.  This,  it  is  claimed,  does  not  in- 
clude all  the  reduction,  for  the  rates  quoted  are 
irrespective  of  weight,  as  they  propose  not  to  charge 
anything  extra  on  excess  over  24,000  pounds.  One 
other  feature  of  the  new  tariff  will  be  the  still  further 
reduction  on  cars  that  are  forwarded  with  the  venti- 
lators open  to  the  main  icing  station  at  Truckee. 
Much  of  the  fruit  shipped  can  be  forwarded  without 
detriment  in  this  way.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  that 
in  some  instances  where  cars  are  loaded  in  the  after- 
noon and  can  be  forwarded  the  same  night  the  fruit 
is  benefited  by  the  cool  air  blowing  through  the  car 
during. the  night.  The  company  states  that  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  reduction  for  the  year's  ship- 
ments would  be  over  $306,000 — a  clear  saving  to  the 
fruit-growers.  These  are  fair  promises.  The  real- 
ization of  the  benefits  indicated  cannot  come  too 
soon.  Cheap  refrigeration  will  benefit  many  other 
lines  of  production  as  well  as  fruit. 


Secretary  Morton,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, declares  that  the  invention  most  needed  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time  is  a  substitute  for  the 
plow.  The  plow,  he  says,  is  an  enemy  to  fertility; 
and  when  used  in  heavy  soils  packs  every  furrow  it 
passes  over  and  renders  the  same  impervious  to  rain. 
The  Secretary  explains  this  as  follows:  "  The  draft 
of  the  plow  is  downward  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
full  force  of  the  team's  strength  is  exhausted  in  press- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  furrow  into  a  polished  trough 
for  the  conduction  of  rain  down  the  side  hills.  It  is 
necessary  to  stir  up  the  soil  and  subsoil  for  eighteen 
inches.  If,  for  instance,  it  were  possible  to  loosen 
the  .soil  and  subsoil  down  for  three  feet  all  over  the 

State  of 
Ne  braska, 
we  could 
then,  with 
an  annual 
rainfall  of 
20  inches, 
make  abun- 
dant and 
profitable 
crops.  Until 
deep  plow- 
ing—thor- 
ough subsoil 
tillage  — be- 
comes uni- 
versal in 
that  coni- 
m  on  wealth, 
there  will 
be,  year  in 
and  year 
out,  no  cer- 
tainty of  re- 
ni  u  nerative 
ciops. 

"  Profes- 
sor Shaler. 
of  Harvard, 
estimates 
that  the 
present  in- 
efficient and  ill-resulting  methods  of  plowing,  espe- 
cially upon  undulating  lands,  cost  the  agriculturists 
of  the  United  States  250  square  miles  of  .  soil  each 
year  by  erosion.  Everywhere  in  Nebraska,  where 
torrential  rainfalls  are  so  frequent,  the  side  hills 
verify  Professor  Shaler's  theory  as  to  the  annual 
waste  of  washed  lands." 

The  California  crop  outlook,  as  given  in  detail  by 
Director  Barwick's  report  upon  another  page,  can 
hardly  fail  to  attract  attention.  It  is  worth  careful 
reading.  It  shows  clearly  how  much  nature  is  doing 
to  give  California  a  good  old-fashioned  year  of 
bountiful  production,  and  if  trade  would  only  do  as 
well  the  summer  of  1895  would  remove  the  last 
traces  of  depre.ssion  from  the  public  mind.  There  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  realized  to  a 
degree  at  least  and  it  is  well  to  hopefully  look  for- 
ward to  it.  It  is  not  a  time  to  branch  out  much  in 
speculative  lines,  but  it  is  a  good  time  for  courage 
and  reasonable  expectations. 


The  Cunningham  irrigation  law,  recently  passed 
in  Idaho,  provides  that  the  legal  standard  of  meas- 
urement for  water  in  that  State  shall  be  "a 
cubic  foot  of  water  per  second."  Thus  in  Idaho 
the  miner's-inch  measurement  no  longer  prevails. 
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out  for  the  fruit.  With  doors  at  the  end  of  each  car 
one  man  can  take  care  of  an  entire  trainload.  The 
frame  is  covered  about  the  sides  and  ends  with 
heavy  burlap,  doors  being  made  at  each  side  of  the 
fruit  receptacle.  The  bottom  of  the  frame  is  raised 
two  inches  from  the  car  floor  for  the  purposes  of 
ventilation,  and  there  are  various  holes  in  each  side 
of  the  car  to  let  the  air  in  and  out.  On  the  top  of 
this  frame,  extending  the  entire  length  and  width 
of  it,  is  a  galvanized  iron  tank.  This  serves  as  a 
roof  for  the  fruit  compartment,  and  it  has  several 
flues  passing  up  thi-ough  the  water  tank  and  roof  of 
the  car  for  thorough  ventilation.  The  tank  will  hold 
15(t0  gallons  of  water.  By  a  system  of  openings 
about  the  tank,  which  the  man  in  charge  can  regu- 
late, the  water  will  constantly  drip  down  on  the 
burlap  and  keep  it  wet,  while  the  fruit  rcniains  drj'. 
The  .ventilation  .by  the  means  already  shown  is 
thorough  and  the  motion  of  the  car  will  give  a  con- 
tinued draught.  Evaporation  will  under  the  circum- 
stances be  rapid,  and,  however  hot  the  weather  may 
be,  the  tempei-ature  in  the  fruit  department  can  be 
kept -dowit  to  seventy-tive  degrees.  The  cool,  moist 
air  will  keep  the  fruit  in  the  finest  condition. 


Irrlgratloii 
Colonies. 


BUSINESS  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

uVt'C  tfiis  is.^tu.) 

Agricultural  Implements— Hooker  Co    

Agricultural  Implements— Deere  Implement  Co  

Eggs  for  Hatching- Theodore  Cushing,  Spokane,  Wash  

Blooded  Stock— N.  P.  Boyer,  Coatesville,  Pa  

Palestine  Corn- Sac'to  River  Nursery  Co..  Walnut  Grove,  Oal 
Poultry— Le  Grand  Poultry  Ranch,  West  Riverside,  Cal 

Seeds— J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass   

Situation  Wanted— "M.  L.,"  Box  E.,  this  office  
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lly-Product-i 


The  Week. 

The  economies  of  manufacturing 
may  help  out  production  in  agri- 
cultural as  in  other  lines.  The  statement  is  intei'est- 
ing  that  the  Healdsburg  cream  of  tartar  factory  has 
used  this  season  500U  tons  of  pomace,  purchased  in 
Napa  and  Sonoma  counties,  out  of  which  11,00U 
pounds  of  cream  of  tartar  and  12,000  gallons  of 
brandy  had  been  made.  Both  brandy  and  cream  of 
tartar  were  marketed  in  New  York. 


There  is  an  agitation  now  in  prog- 
ress at  the  extreme  East  which 
bids  fair  to  lead  people  there  to 
take  more  interest  in  Western  affairs  and  possibly  to 
disseminate  more  generous  views  of  the  desirability 
of  Western  development.  Mr.  W.  E.  Smythe,  of 
Chicago,  .Chairman  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress; has  interested  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Bos- 
ton, in- tTiis  colonization  movement,  and  the  distin- 
guished divine  heartily  approves  it.  From  a  meeting 
held  i-ecently  in  Boston  it  is  telegraphed  that  Mr. 
Hale  said: 

On  March  IS.  1h40,  1  wrote  a  circular  for  a  call  for  a  uieetiog 
interested  in  the  emigration  movement  to  Kansas,  then  prac- 
tically unsettled,  and  the  other  day  1  wrote  the  call  for  this 
meeting,  just  fifty  years  later.    Two  per  cent  of  the  popula-  | 
tion  of  the  United  States  moves  westward  every  year;  "280,000  j 
persons  will  move  from  Massachusetts  this  j-ear.    The  com- 
plaints and  hardships  about  Western  places  result  from  people  I 
going  out  alone.    The.v  get  homesick  and  want  to  return.    By  \ 
the  colonization  system  a  large  number  arc  enabled  to  go  to- 
gether, and  become  acquainted  on  the  way  out,  and  mutual 
friendship  springs  up  and  continues  and  emigrants  become 
more  contented  in  places  where  thej-  locate.    We  are  here  to 
take  measures  in  lioston,  which  will  be  followed  by  other  1 
cities,  so  that  a  colony  may  start  during  the  summer  "for  the 
purpo.se  of  obtaining  homes  for  themselves  and  families. 

California  is  rather  conservative  on  the  question  of 
assisted  colonists  who  have  to  begin  on  nothing  and 
board  themselves,  but  we  can  see  that  the  agitation 
of  the  whole  Western  question  which  Mr.  Smj'the's 
measure  will  bring  about  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  whole  country.  We  wish  his  enterprise  the 
fullest  success.  If  he  gets  the  right  kind  of  people 
it  may  go,  but  much  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
colonists  have  capital  enough  to  carry  themselves 
until  some  returns  are  available. 


;  Forestry 
Stntions, 


Bndd  and  the 


Poppies. 


The  Govei-nor  has  signed  the  bills 
providing  for  the  continuation  of 
the  University  forestry  stations 
at  Chico  and  Santa  Monica.  The  funds  are  cut  to  a 
very  harrow  pattern,  as  is  fashionable  this  year, 
but  thci-e  will  be  enough  to  carry  on  the  work  on  a 
modest  scale.  There  have  been  very  notable  im- 
provements made  since  these  stations  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  in  1893,  and  though  there 
can  be.  little  extension  under  present  conditions, 
there  will  be  doubtless  many  important  suggestions 
for  tree  planters  to  be  had  by  inspection  of  the 
plantations  and  by  the  reports  which  will  be  made. 

The  last  Legislature  passed  a  law 
making  the  LWhscholtzia,  or  Cali- 
fornia golden  poppy,  the  State 
Hower.  This  enactment  merely  legalized  the  aqtion 
taken  long  ago  by  the  State  Floral  .Society  and 
other  similar  bodies.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  Governor  failed  to  sign  the  bill,  but  will  'bt 
glad  to  know  that  his  act  carried  no  malice  nor  in- 
tentional slight  of  this  glorious  bloom.  The  Governor 
tells  the  i^cco/'fZ- t'niow  that  he  had  not  intended  to 
slight  the  poppy,  but  on  the  last  night  for  signing 
bills  it  got  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  was  locked  up  in 
the  safe,  where  several  hundred  other  pet  measures 
were  "  pocketed."  Just  as  he  was  leaving  his  office, 
after  the  wearisome  duties  of  that  eventful  night, 
the  Governor  was  asked  by  some  one  if  he  had  ap- 
proved the  poppy  bill.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  not,  but  he  said  he  wouldn't  go  back  and 
open  that  safe  again  even  though  he  made  an  enemy 
of  every  poppy  in  the  State.  The  patient  poppy 
will  shine  just  as  brightly  but  Governor  Budd  should 
provide  for  its  honors  early  in  the  next  Legislature. 

Cooling  by       ^^'^  ^'"'^      '^^^'^  another  shipping 
process  tested  this  year.     It  is 

Evaporation.  ,      ,     .  "  » 

announced  that  Dr.  J.  M.  Gill- 
strap,  an  Oaklaiid  dentist,  will  exhibit  a  model  of  a 
fruit  car  on  which  he  has  just  obtained  patents. 
"  My  plan,"  said  Dr.  Gilstrap  recently  to  a  reporter 
*or  the' Santa  Maria  Times,  "  is  to  take  any  ordinary 
Dox-car  and  put  a  frame  inside  6f  ii;  leaving  space-' 
enough  around  the  frame  to  permit  a  man  to  look 


Taouliig: 
Kxtraits. 


1 1  is  now  announced  that  making 
of  tanning  extract  from  bark  is 
about  to  begin  with  adequate 
capital  in  the  upper  part  of  Sonoma  county.  If  the 
venture  proves  successful,  it  will  result  in  the  re- 
duction of  our  bark  supply  very  rapidly,  for  the  ex- 
tract is  condensed  enough  to  stand  shipment  long 
distances.  If  the  canaigre  ventures  ai-e  pushed  suc- 
cessfully, it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  State,  for 
it  will  save  many  of  our  trees  fi-oni  destruction. 
Cutting  trees  for  bark  is  like  killing  stock  for  the 
hides;  it  i^'a  shamefully  wasteful  process,  it  is  even 
worse  than  that  beeause  it  takes  centuries  to  grow 
a  majestki  tree  such' as  will  be  fi-eely  destroyed. 
Let  us  dig  our  tanning  extracts  out' of  the  ground 
and  save  the  trees. 


LlKhtbouae 

Whitewash. 


A  reader  asks  us  to  publish  the 
•  recipe  for  the  whitewash  used  on 
the  lighthouses  of  the  United 
States,  The  lighthouse  inspector  in  this  city  fur- 
nishes us  the  following  formula  for  mixing  whitewash, 
which,  when  jjroperly  mixed  and  put  on.  does  not 
easily  wash  or  rub  off:  "To  ten  parts  of  freshly 
slaked  lime  add  one  part  of  best  hydraulic  cement, 
mix  well  with  salt  water  and  apply  quite  thin,  "  We 
suppose  in  lighthouse  work  the}'  use  sea  water, 
which  contains  about  3*  pounds  of  salt  to  96*  pounds 
of  water.  The  presence  of  the  salt  is  important, 
and  in  the  interior  it  can  be  secured  by  using  com- 
mon salt  in  the  proportion  noted. 


Los  Angeles  Times,  March  27th:  The  orange  market  has 
continued  rather  quiet  during  the  week,  especially  for  seed- 
ling varieties,  the  imports  from  Europe  to  the  Atlantic  coast 
still  having  been  quite  heavy.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  large  quantities  of  Mexican  oranges  have  been 
imported,  not  only  from  the  State  of  Sonora,  whence  a  good 
many  oranges  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  also  from  the  more  southern  sections  of 
Mexico.  These  oranges  are  thin  skinned  and  sweet,  and  are 
said  to  sell  very  well.  The  demand  for  lemons  is  good  through- 
out the  East  at  fair  prices.  Dealers  who  are  beginning  to  get 
acquainted  wi-th  the  California  fruit  say  that  it  is  of  first-class 
(jualityflnd'.  is  bound  to  become  popular.  If  the  California 
growers  exercise  a  little  care  in  not  gathering  the.  fruit 
■while  it  is  too  green,  they  ought  to  be  able  before'  long"  to 
drive  the  foreign  fruit  out  of  the  market. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

One  of  the  stoi-k  objections  to  Government  ownership  of  the 
Nicaraguan  canal  has  been  that  it  is  not  allowable  under  u 
treaty  contracted  long  ago  between  our  Government  and  that 
of  Great  Britain,  by  which  both  countries  stand  pledged  for 
all  time  to  keep  hands  off  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua. 
The  answer  to  this  has  been  that  conditions  have  changed 
since  this  treaty  was  made;  that  the  diplomacy  of  two  gener- 
ations ago  had  no  authority  to  put  limits  upon  the  national  will 
of  to-day ;  and  that  the  progress  of  the  world  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  halt  because  cobwebs  in  the  shape  of  outworn  trea- 
ties cross  its  path.  All  that  we  need  to  do,  it  has  been  urged, 
is  to  notify  the  British  Government  that  we  shall  iio  longer 
regard  the  obstructing  treaty ;  and  then,  with  the  consent  of 
Niijaragua,  ge  ahead  wit4i-^he  work.  The  answer  of  the  anti- 
canal  men  to  this  has  been  much  horrified  talk  about  the 
"sacredness  of  treaties,"  with  moans  about  the  decline  of 
"national  honor,"  and  other  ■"5ueTi"'nistian— this,  too,  from 
such  exemplars  of  pure  virtue  as  C:  P.  Huntington,  Henry 
Vi'lard,  and  their  satellites.  It  has  all  been  for  a  purpose,  of 
course--the  purely  selfish  purpose  of  defeating  the  canal 
project,  at  least  as  a  national  enterprise.  There  is  not  a  man 
of  them  who  does  not  know  that  treaties  are  "sacred  "  only  sa 
long  as  nations  consent  to  be  governed  by  them;  and  that  no 
violation  of  "national  honor"  can  be  involved  in  the  frank 
abrogation  of  a  treaty  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  national 
opportunity  and  national  duty. 

While  President  Cleveland  and  others  in  authority  have, 
been  acting  about  this  old  treaty  as  if  it  were  something, 
i-ather  more  sacred  than  the  Word  of  God,  England,  with  an 
eye  to  the  maii'i  chance  as  usual,  has  proceeded  in  utter  con- 
tempt of  it.    It  is  her  aim  to  have  a  hand  in  the  canal  herself ; 
and  as  a  means  of  '•  getting  in    she  has  trumped  up  a  clieap 
and  flimsy  pretext  for  a  quarrel  with  Nicaragua.  Some  weeks 
ago,  in  pursuance  of  a  "claim  "  of  a  sort  so  indefinite  that  it 
has  never  been  satisfactoril.v  explained,  English  forces  were 
landed  at  the  Nicaraguan  port  of  Blue  Fields  and  they  show 
no  sign  of  leaving — all  this  Just  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
I  in  existence  as  a  "  sacred  treat.v."   Of  course,  the  motive  is 
!  plain  to  all  the  world.    Blue  Fields  commands,  in  a  military 
I  sense,  the  entrance  to  the  pirojected  canal ,  and  England  pro- 
I  poses  to  be  in  a  position  to  share  in  the  control  of  that  great 
[  commercial  highway.    With  rather  more  spirit  than  might 
have  been  expected,  our  Government  has  formally  protested 
against  England's  course  in  this  matter :  and,  it  is  said,  has 
,  notified  the  British  Government  that  she  must  call  her  tr(x>iis 
'  off  from  American  .soil.    This  is  not  otHi-ially  i.'oiiHrined ;  but 
the  story  gains  credit  from  the  fact  that  six  of  the  biggest 
American  war  ships  have  been  ordered  to  rendezvous  in  Cen- 
tral American  waters.    Such  a  display  of  force  will  be  under- 
stood by  KngUmd  as  meaning  business  and  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  cause  the  rod  jackets  to  be  ordered  to  their  ships.  It  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  our  Government  under  tin-    ■     uroe  due- 
trine  "  to  compel  them  to  leave. 

There  are  bound  to  be  several  effects  of  this  buoiuess,  all 
favorable  to  the  immediate  construction  of  the  canal  by  the 
American  Government.  First,  It  shows  how  little  England 
regards  the  treaty  of  which  our  statesmen  have  made  .so 
much.  Second,  It  exposes  England's  wish  to  get  control  of  the 
projected  canal.  Third,  it  cannot  fail  to  arouse  .American  iu- 
terest  in  the  project,  not  only  as  a  commercial  work,  but  as  a 
high  national  opportunity.  Fourth,  it  brings  into  contempt 
the  timid  and  vascillating  policy  which  has  thus  far  charac- 
terized our  course  in  the  whole  canal  business.  In  view  of 
all  this,  there  secins  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  next  Con- 
gress will  take  stops  to  build  the  canal  promptly  and  secure- 
its  control  a.s  an  American  national  enterprise. 

'  As  nobody 'ever  seems  able  to  foretell  just  when,  why  oi 
how  seasons  of  depression  come  upon  the  world,  su  nobody  is 
ever  able  to  foretell  when,  why  or  how  prosperity  is  to  revive. 
There  seems  really  no  reason  why  next  year  should  be  better 
than  last  year;  nevertheless  there  are  many  signs  that  it  in 
to  be.  Wheat,  iliougli  still  very  low,  is  a  little  steadier  in- 
price  of  late;  cotton,  it  is  noted,  has  advanced  a  little;  silver 
is  making  a  little  gain;  clearing-house  statements  all  tb* 
country  over  show  a  bigger  volurne  of  exchanges.  In  Cali- 
fornia there  is  manifestly  "a  better  feeling."  Real  estate - 
sales  are  more  frequent;  railroad  enterprise  is  stirring; 
the  value  of  beef  cattle  is  advancing;  people  are  beginning  to 
really  hope  for  the  Nicaraguan  canal ;  there  is  a  general  hope- 
fulness of  better  times  ahead.  All  this  is  well,  for  if  we 
really  e.ipect  good  times,  it  will  go  far  towards  bringing  them. 

San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  i-ailroad  affairs  have 
made  a  substantial  advance  since  our  last  reference  to  them. 
Engineers  and  surveyors  are  in  the  field  and  a  supply  of  steel 
rails  has  been  ordered  to  be  delivered  here  in  July.  Work  is 
to  begin  at  Stockton  and  advance  southward,  but  no  other  in- 
formation as  to  route  has  been  given  out.  It  is,  however,  the 
general  ex;pectation  that  another  line  will  be  built  from  this 
city  south' through  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  intersecting  the 
line  from  Stoc^kton  at  a  point  east  of  the  Pacheco  Pass.  As  to 
the  connection  between  Stockton  and  San  Franci.sco,  there  are 
many  suggestions,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The 
total  of  stock  subscriptions  is  now  close  up  to  three  millions, 
and  is  .steadily  climbing.  Stockton  takes  #100,(XKi  and  gives 
depot  grounds  and  rights  of  way ;  San  Jose  offers  J'JIXJ.OOO  and 
similar  concessions  in  the  way  of  deiwt  grounds ;  and  all  down 
the  valleys  come  offers  proportionately  liberal.  It  is  believed 
that  these  concessions  will  aggregate  in  value  a  round  million 
of  dollars.  All  the  movements  of  Mr.  Spreckols  and  his  asso- 
ciates indicate  that  they  are  planning  for  something  more 
than  a  local  road.  It  is  clearly  in  their  minds  to  so  equip  the 
new  line  in  the  way  of  depot  room  in  this  city  and  at  the  va- 
rious sub-termini  that  it  will  attract  an  eastern  connection 
It  is  declared  that  work  will  be  pushed  this  summer  and  next 
winter  and  that  the  road  'u  ill  be  in  operation  in  time  for  the' 
crop  season  of  1S96. 
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Does  Farming  Pay  in  California?" 


To  THE  Editor: — Youi-  article  in  last  week's  Rural 
Press — "Does  Farming  Pay  in  California?" — in- 
terested me  because  it  brought  out  very  clearly 
the  kiii<l  of  farming  which  doex  pay  in  contrast  with 
the  kind  which  does  not.  There  is  no  poorer  man 
in  California  to-day  than  the  great  land  holder,  used 
to  living  in  an  expensive  way.  To  such  a  farmer 
there  is  no  advantage  in  growing  wheat  at  fifty  cents 
a  bushel  if  it  costs  fifty  cents  a  bu.shel  to  raise  it. 
The  reason  is  that  the  whole  cost  is  paid  out  to  others. 
Now  there  is  another  sort  of  farmer  who  fares 
very  well  under  the  same  general  conditions  because 
the  main  elements  of  cost  are  paid  to  themselves. 
To  illustrate:  The  big  farmer  pays  to  hired,  men  for 
the  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  harvesting  and 
hauling,  essential  to  the  growing  and  marketing  of  a 
ci-op;  and  the  whole  value  of  his  season's  product  is 
practically  paid  out  before  he  gets  his  returns  from 
his  broker.  The  other  sort  of  farmer,  perhaps  with 
the  help  of  his  own  family,  does  his  own  plowing, 
harrowing,  seeding  and  hauling,  and  thus  finds  him- 
self in  profitable  work  all  through  the  season. 
While  he  may  make  no  profit  in  his  capacity  as 
owner,  he  still  is  ahead  of  tlie  hounds  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  his  capacity  of  plowman,  harvester, 
hauler,  etc.  It  is  a  case  where  com  me  rcia.l  farming  is 
a  losing  game  under  conditions  which  render  domestic 
farming  still  moderately  remunerative. 

Now,  I  am  on  both  sides  of  this  proposition.  I 
have  never  ceased  to  be  a  working  farmer,  but 
nevertheless  find  it  impossible  to  do  all  the  work  on 
-four  hundred  acres.  On  a  tract  of  ninety  acres 
which  I  work  myself,  I  make  good  wages,  and  during 
the  two  past  sea,sons  have  made  a  good  living  for 
my  family  of  seven  persons  (with  their  help);  but 
from  a  tract  of  some  270  acres,  which  I  hire  worked, 
I  have  not  made  enough  to  pay  the  taxes.  I  would 
really  be  better  off  with  the  smaller  tract. 

Now,  these  facts  illustrate  the  conditions  which 
prevail  all  over  Califoi-nia  to-day.  The  big  farmer, 
especially  if  he  has  an  interest  bill  to  meet  each 
quarter — and  most  of  them  have — is  in  a  bad  fix;  he 
is  making  nothing,  and  he  must,  unless  there  comes 
a  change,  go  to  the  wall.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
small  farmer  free  from  debt,  who  works  his  land  with 
his  own  hands,  is  in  pretty  good  shape — in  better 
shape,  really,  than  any  other  class  of  business  men 
in  the  State. 

The  above  set  of  facts  may  seem  bard  upon  a  cer- 
tain class,  but  it  will  do  good  in  the  long  run,  because 
in  the  wind-up  the  most  profitable  kind  of  farming 
must  become  the  practice  of  the  country.  Holding 
as  I  do  that  diversified  farming  on  small  tracts  is 
the  best  sort,  T  am  not  going  to  complain  at  condi- 
tions whose  inevitable  effect,  will  be  to  break  up  the 
big  ranches  and  multiply  the  number  of  small  homes. 
It  is  hard  on  the  frogs,  but  it  is  fun  for  the  boys;  and 
in  the  final  adjustment,  it  will,  1  believe,  make  pros- 
perity on  a  new  and  better  basis  in  California. 

And  now,  while  I  am  about  it,  I  have  just  one  more 
thought  to  offer,  and  that  is  respecting  the  lienr/its  of 
hard  times.  In  past  years  we  have  all  sailed  our 
kites  too  high.  We  have  indulged  too  much  in 
luxuries — we  have  not,  like  the  good  lady  whose 
place  you  wrote  about  last  week,  properly  discrim- 
inated between  our  icants  and  our  needs.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  been  spoiling  both  ourselves  and  our 
children.  The  jolt  of  hard  times  wakes  up  fifty  per 
rent  of  even  our  farming  population  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  forgetting  the  sturdy  virtues  of  our  fore- 
fathers. A  man  like  the  big  rancher  you  speak  of 
in  last  week's  article,  who  used  to  be  happy  and  con- 
tented in  his  poorer  days,  hut  who  as  a  rich  man 
hates  his  place  and  is  weary  of  life,  has  suffered  from 
disintegration  of  character;  and  his  grown-up  children 
who  are  ' '  bored  if  they  have  to  spend  a  week  on  the 
farm"  are  sadly  in  need  . of  a  little  industrial  and 
moral  discipline. 

Perhaps  this  season  of  hard  times,  which  we  spend 
so  much  time  in  deploring,  is  going  to  give  lis  bless- 
ings in  many  ways  we  think  not  of. 

A  S.VCRAMENTO  CoUNTY  FARMER. 


Potato  Growing. 


To  THE  KiuToi! :-  A  neighbor  tells  me  that  he  once  much  in- 
oroa.sed  his  crop  of  potatoes — which,  being  planted  in  very 
rich  soil,  had  thrown  forth  luxuriant  vines— by  partially  mow- 
ing off  the  tops.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  of 
any  similar  experience  by  way  of  corroboration  ?  My  soil  is  a 
rich,  saudy  loam. 

Further,  do  you  think  that  the  application  of  an  artificial 
fertilizer— a  phosphate  made  by  a  San  Fran(^isoo  firm— would 
be  apt  to  increase  the  vine,  to  the  detriment  of  the  tuber, 
and  do  you  know  about  how  much  should  he  applied  to  each 
hill  ?  M.  N.  C. 

Soquel. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  mowing  potato 
tops.    Can  some  reader  answer  'I 

The  use  of  phosphatic  or  a  potash  manure  ought 
not  to  produce  excessive' top  growth.  An  excess  of 
nitrogenous  manure  might  do  that.  But  it  would  be 
a  question  whether  any  manure  would  be  desirable 
on  a  rich  sandy  loam  which  our  correspondent  says 
he  has.  Such  a  soil  ought  to  produce  good  potatoes 
without  manure.  The  best  procedure  would  be  to 
apply  the  manure  on  a  small  part  of  the  field  and  note 
the  i-esult  as  compared  witli  the  unmanui-ed  part. 


Enforcement  of  the  New  Dairy  Law. 

The  newly  appointed  State  Daii-y  Bureau  has 
issued  the  following  circular  concerning  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  to  prevent  deception  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  butter  and  of  cheese  : 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau  hereby  notifies  the  public 
that  on  and  after  May  1st,  A.  D.  1895,  it  will  proceed 
to  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  enacted  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1895,  for  the  prevention  of  decep- 
tion in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  of 
cheese. 

The  following  are  the  principal  features  of  the 
law  : 

The  coloring  yellow  of  oleomargarine  or  other 
imitation  product  is  absolutely  prohibited.  And  the 
possession  of,  sale  of,  or  offering  to  a  patron  for 
consumption  of  such  imitation  product  when  colored 
yellow  is  a  misdemeanor. 

The  use  of  the  words  '"  butterine,"  "dairy," 
"  creamery,"  or  of  dairy  symbols  in  connection  with 
the  sale  or  advertisement  of  the  imitation  product  is 
absolutely  prohibited. 

□  In  the  handling  of  the  imitation  product,  the  manu- 
facturers, shippers,  carriers,  wholesalers  and  retail- 
ers, peddlers,  bakers,  hotel,  restaurant  and  boarding- 
house  keepers  must  comply  with  certain  regulations 
as  to  the  labeling  of  the  packages,  the  specification 
by  printed  statement  of  the  contents  and  the  proper 
notification  of  the  purchaser,  consumer  or  patron. 

Other  provisions  of  the  law  invalidate  a  contract 
made  in  violation  of  the  act;  prohibit  the  use  of  im- 
itation products  in  charitable  institutions;  make  the 
effacement  of  labels  and  marks  a  misdemeanor;  pro- 
vide what  is  evidence  of  intention  to  violate  the  act; 
authorize  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  to  make  use  of  the 
search  warrant;  require  the  District  Attorney  to 
prosecute  and  the  informer  to  receive  half  of  the 
fines;  and  establish  a  State  Dairy  Bureau  for  the 
period  of  two  years,  and  with  a  fund  of  $12,000,  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  act.  Violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  a  first 
offense  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  noc  less  than  $50  nor 
more  than  $150,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  thirty  days;  and  subsequent  offenses  are  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $150  nor  more  than 
$300,  or  by  imprisonment  from  thirty  days  to  six 
months,  or  by  both. 

The  provi.sions  of  this  law  have  been  sustained  in 
the  highest  courts  of  all  the  several  States  in  which  it 
has  been  enacted,  as  well  as  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Copies  of  the  law  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau  at  San  Francisco. 

L.  ToMASiNi  (chairman), 
Thomas  Flint,  Sr., 
Geo.  W.  Burbank, 
Members  State  Dairy  Bureau. 

S.  F.  March  30,  1895. 


the  East  and  also  brokers  and  commission  houses  on  the  coast 
feel  assured  from  their  experience  with  the  trade  here  that 
they  will  receive  full  weight  and  quality,  and  whatever  the 
fruit  IS  represented  to  be  in  the  contract  it  will  prove  to  be  at 
the  time  of  delivery. 

Observations  In  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Many  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  will  remember 
Mr.  J.  M.  Sinclair,  Commissioner  of  the  Victorian 
(Australian)  Government,  who  visited  California  last 
summer  to  study  our  agricultural  methods.  From 
here  he  journeyed  through  Canada  and  our  Eastern 
States  and  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  was  in 
the  latter  country  at  last  accounts.  His  object  was 
to  gain  information  regarding  agriculture  in  different 
lands,  and  at  the  request  of  Secretary  Friedlander 
he  promised. to-iocwurd-some-  information  regarding 
the  Argentine  country.  In  compliance  wTth  his 
promise  Mr.  Friedlander  has  received  the  following: 
BuE.N-os  ATREi,  February  18,  1895. 

1.  C.  Friedlander,  fisij.— Dear  Sir:  You  asked  me  to  write 
you  after  visiting  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  I  now  fulfill 
my  promise.  After  leaving  California  in  September  last  I 
traveled  through  the  States,  Manitoba  and  Canada,  and  then 
came  here  in  January.  I  have  just  completed  a  trip  of  1700 
miles  through  the  Republic  and  have  visited  all  its  agricul- 
tural districts.  It  is  a  very  fertile  country,  although  subject 
to  drouths  and  visitations  of  locusts,  which" may  at  any  time 
destroy  the  chances  of  a  good  crop  being  obtained.  The  grain- 
growing  is  conducted  chiefly  by  Italians,  who  live  in  a  miser- 
able way  and  have  their  women  and  children  working  in  the 
faelds.  The  area  under  wheat  this  season  is  put  down  at  from 
.5,000,000  to  6,000,000  acres.  This  area  could  be  increased  to 
.•30,000,000  acres  without  taking  in  any  poor  land.  The  area 
under  wheat  cultivation  will  not,  however,  be  likely  to  in- 
crease very  rapidly,  unless  an  improvement  in  prices  takes 
place,  the  present  ones  leaving  the  farmers  nothing  for  their 
labors.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  acreage  last  season  and 
every  promise  of  a  good  crop,  but  a  severe  frost  in  December 
did  an  immense  amount  of  damage,  which  is  only  now  becom- 
ing apparent  as  threshing  proceeds.  Threshing  is  about  half 
completed  and  has  with  a  certainty  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  total  crop  will  be  from..SO%  to  30%  under  last  year's 
total.  Last  season  1,600,000  tons  of  wheat  were  exported  •  this 
year  will  give  a  surplus  of  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  tons,  with 
a  cai-tainty  of  not  over  the  latter  amount.  A  great  deal  of  the 
wheat  IS  very  thin  in  sample.  The  maize  crop  is  a  good  one 
and  there.will  be  1,0.00,00.0  tons  for  export,  against  60,000  tons 
last  year.  There  will  be  about  300,000  tons  of  linseed  for  ex- 
port; also.    With  kind  regards,  yours  faithfully, 

J.AMES  M.  SiNCLAIB. 


jQleanings. 


Interview  with  Col.  Hersey. 


San  Jose  Mercury,  March  31st. 

The  stock  of  dried  fruit  on  hand  is  being  pushed  out  into  the 
market  at  an  encouraging  rate  without  any  signs  of  a  weak- 
ening in  prices,  and  there  is  every  i-eason  to  believe  that  the 
coming  fruit  crop  will  be  a  good  one— in  fact,  so  far  as  can  now 
he  foreseen,  much  above  the  average. 

Of  course  all  danger  from  frosts  is  not  over  with  yet,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  many  agents  making  bargains  for  lots 
of  the  coming  green  fruit  crop.  Although  the  prospects  are 
ver.v  favorable,  if  not  for  a  tremendous  crop,  at  least  for  lim- 
ited quantities  of  larger  sizes  that  will  bring  better  prices, 
yet  any  purchases  and  sales  that  were  made  now  of  green 
fruit  would  be  a  matter  of  speculation,  and  are  not  based  upon 
any  definite  knowledge  as  to  what  the  condition  of  the  market 
and  crop  will  be  after  the  coming  fruit  harvest. 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  contract  was  recently  closed  in' 
San  Jose  for  sixty  tons  of  green  apricots  for  $20  a  ton.  This 
may  be  considered  a  fair  price  if  the  fruit  is  taken  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  trees,  but  generall.v  it  would  not  be  considered 
by  fruit  raisers  to  be  high  enough.  Taken  throughout  the 
county,  the  prospects  for  a  good  crop  of  apricots  is  very  en- 
couraging at  present.  The  most  serious  complaint  has  been 
from  the  vicinity  of  Gilroy,  but  even  in  that  section  there 
will  by  no  means  be  a  total  loss.  The  .young  apricot  trees  in 
all  sections  show  a  good,  full  crop.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
Moorparks,  but  the  Blenheim,  Hemskirk  and  Royal  varieties 
of  the  fruit  seldom  fail  to  show  a  fairl.y  good  crop  in  all  or- 
chards. 

At  present  the  old  prune  trees  in  the  orchards  are  in  full 
blossom.  Last  Sunday  was  about  the  height  of  the  blooming 
season  for  the  average  of  the  prune  trees.  The  petals  are  al- 
read.v  dropping  profusely  from  the  flowers  on  most  of  the 
younger  trees.  The  frosts  of  the  last  few  nights  seem  not  to 
have  done  serious,  if  any,  damage  to  an.v  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
not  any  to  the  prunes,  as  the.y  were  protected  by  the  blossoms. 
In  the  next  ten  days,  however,  there  ma.v  be  considerable 
damage  done  to  the  prunes  in  case  of  heavy  frosts,  as  the 
forming  fruit  will  soon  be  about  as  large  as  grains  of  wheat 
and  in  its  most  tender  state. 

The  prices  for  prunes  at  present  remain  linn  at  3'.,  cents  for 
the  sizes  from  120  to  150  and  2%  cents  for  from  100  to  120.  The 
average  realized  for  the  four  sizes  from  60  to  100  is  iV^  cents. 
During  the  past  week  a  carload  of  peaches,  one  of  apricots  and 
three  carloads  of  prunes  were  moved  out.  Two  carloads  of 
prunes  have  been  sold,  to  be  delivered  next  week.  There  are 
no  prunes  of  the  size  4((  on  hand,  and  less  than  a  carload  of  the 
.50  size.    The  stock  of  very  small  prunes  is  al.so  all  cleared  out. 

By  the  end  of  the  coming  week  ever.vthing  but  the  prunes 
will  be  cleared  out  by  the  Exchange.  There  is  on  hand  at 
present  onl.v  about  a  ton  of  pears  and  a  few  plums.  The  small 
amount  of  apricots  and  peaches  remaining  are  of  good  quality. 
By  the  close  of  the  coming  week  there  will  bo  about  thirty- 
five  tons  of  prunes,  whicli  is  the  same  amount  that  was  on 
hand  in  the  Exchange  warehouse  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
There  are  still  five  or  six  weeks  left  for  lively  operations  in 
dried  fruits,  and  the  stock  on  hand  will  easily  be  cleared  out. 
All  the  fruit  in  the  warehouse  is  in  prime  cfjndition,  free  fri.n 
moths  and  worms.  There  lias  been  .10  complaint  of  unv  car- 
load that  has  been  sent  out  by  the  lOxchange.    Purchasers  in 


The  Hanford  Joitrnai  declares  that  an  extra  large  crop  of 
good-quality  honey  Is  predicted  for  the  counties  which  are 
represented  in  the  association— Kings,  Fresno  and  Tulare. 

Pleasanton  Times:  Th&large  almond  orchard  belonging  to 
A.  T.  Hatch  and  consisting  of  about  120  acres,  lying  near  the 
Cameron  property  north  of  town,  is  now  undergoing  a  general 
overhauling,  while  the  trees  are  all  being  grafted  in  to  prunes. 

Two  TEARS  AGO  W.  J.  Prettyman  of  Porterville  sold  his 
home  and  citrus  orchards  and  started  out  to  find  a  new  loca- 
tion. After  a  long  period  of  traveling  about,  he  has  concluded 
that  there  is  no  place  like  the  old  place,  and  last  week  he  re- 
purchased it. 

The  Central  California  Beekeepers'  Association  has  elected' 
the  following  named  officers  for  the  year:  J.  C,  McCubbin,  of 
Selma,  president;  G.  X.  Wendling,  of  Han  ford,  .secretary ; 'h. 
M.  Moore,  treasurer,  re-elected ;  vice-presidents— Hon.  Firmin 
Church,  of  Fresno,  Fresno  county;  J.  F.  Flory,  of  Lemoore, 
Kings  county;  Mr.  Bolden,  of  Tulare,  Tulare  county. 

Wm.  Bielar,  of  Willows,  has  built  a  traction  road  wagon 
propelled  by  a  one-horse  steam  engiire.  The  movements  of 
the  wagon  are  controlled  by  a  steering  gear  at  the  will  of  the 
driver.  The  wagon  has  space  for  a  quarter  of  a  cord  of  wood 
and  a  tank  holding  water  enough  for  a  three  hours'  run. 
Over  a  reasonably  good  road  Mr.  Bielar  can  run  his  wagon  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

Willows  Journal:  If  you  have  but  .$200,  young  man,  buy  an 
a,cre  or  two  of  land ;  put  up  your  cabin  and  chicken-house^  in- 
vest all  your  spare  money  in  chickens  and  take  good  care  of 
them.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months  your  capital  will  have 
increased  to  $1000,  or  five-fold  on  your  investment.  -  Two 
things  are  necessary — a  place  to  work  and  the  will  to  work  in 
it  to  make  a  tramp  or  idler  independent. 

I  A  Renton,  Michigan,  dispatch  of  29th  inst.  says:  From 
150,000  to  200,000  new  peach  trees  were  set  out  this  year  in 
Berrren  county.  Since  the  appointment  of  special  commis- 
sioners to  examine  the  trees  for  signs  of  yellows  this  blight  to 
the  peach  has  been  kept  well  under  control.  The  crop  of  1895 
is  assuretl  against  the  danger  from  extreme  cold,  and  the  fruit 
prospects  in  this  section  for  the  coming  season  are  vcrv  en- 
couraging. 

A  Salem  man  forged  the  first  aluminum  horseshoe  ever 
made  in  Oregon.  It  is  a  revolution  to  the  horsemen  of  Salem, 
being  only  one-sixth  the  weight  of  a  steel  shoe,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  superior  to  the  baser  metal  in  all  qualities  of 
ductility,  strength  and  resistance  to  wear.  A  horse  with  a 
complete  outfit  of  these  admirable  foot  guards  is  in  a  condition 
to  do  better  and  more  work  than  it  could  possibly  accomplish 
without  them. 

Woodland  Mail:  A  rubber  track  is  the  next  big  improve- 
ment talked  of,  says  Btxedrr  and  iiporlifman.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  would  be  $100,000,  but  it  would  pay.  Rain 
would  not  att'cct  it,  and  it  would  last  for  ages.  With  pneu- 
matic rubber  saddles  and  India-rubber  racetracks,  all  that  is 
needed  now  to  make  racing  a  bouncing  success,  as  it  were, 
will  be  pneumatic  rubber  hoof  plates  and  automatic  rubber 
drivers  and  jockeys  warranted  not  to  slip  a  cog  or  job  a  race. 

Ha.vfoud  .Jiivrnal:  W.  Barlow,  a  farmer  who  resides  a  few 
miles  west  of  Traver,  has  had  an  experience  in  keeping  Jack 
Frost  from  doing  any  injury  to  his  orchard,  which  might  save 
money  to  others.  Last  year  he  had  just  finished  irrigating 
his  orchard  when  the  frost  came,  which  swept  away  all  the 
apricots  and  peaches  in  this  county.  His  escaped.  Believing 
that  the  irrigation  saved  the  fruit,  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  frosty  weather  this  spiisoii  he  :it  once  wont  Ui  irrigating 
again,  with  t  he  same  .good  result..   He  sa\-ed  the  Ixuit  again- 
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this  year.  The  subject  is  one  well  worthy  of  investigation  by 
all  our  horticulturists,  for  the  water  is  right  at  hand  to 
nearly  all  of  them,  and  its  application  might  save  them  from 
heavy  loss. 

Santa  Ckuz  Surf:  On  account  of  the  excessive  rates  on 
fruit  from  this  place  to  Gilroy,  the  Pajaro  Valley  Fruit  Ex- 
change will  not  dry  fruit  at  the  latter  place  this  year.  The 
freight  last  year  from  Pajaro  to  Gilroy  was  *1.-J0  a  ton,  and 
the  Exchange  asked  to  have  a  lower  rate  made.  A  few  days 
since  they  received  word  from  the  railroad  company  stating 
that  they  had  given  them  a  gilt-edged  rate— ?1. 40  a  ton  from 
Wat.sonville  to  Gilroy.  The  directors  of  the  Exchange  did  not 
think  this  so  gilt-edfred,  so  they  have  concluded  not  to  do  any- 
thing at  Gilroy,  but  instead  will  put  up  an  evaporator  in  this 
vicinity  and  go  into  business  on  a  small  scale.  As  the  railroad 
company  has  made  contracts  with  the  sugar-beet  raisers  of 
fifty  cents  a  ton  from  HoUister  to  this  p!a*;e.  the  directors 
naturally  think  that  the  company  is  discriminating  against 
them.  

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M., 
April  3,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 

furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Reports  for  .March  Made  to  the  State  Weather  Bureau- 
Apricots  IJadly  Frosted — All  Other  Crops  Promising. 


The  month  of  March  has  been  one  that  was  de- 
ficient both  in  temperature  and  rainfall.  Consider- 
able damage  was  done  by  the  severe  frosts  of  the 
1-ith,  loth,  29th  and  .^Oth  to  apricots,  almonds  and 
early  cherries,  but  the  damage  being  greatest  to 
apricots,  which  will  be  greatly  decreased  in  yield. 
Several  tine  orchards  wei'e  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
frost  of  the  29th  that  had  escaped  the  frost  of  the 
14th  and  15th.  All  other  fruits  will  be  abundant, 
while  the  grain  prospects  continue  good  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  State  where  raised.  The  abnormal 
weather  of  February  advanced  the  growth  of  fruits 
so  as  to  bring  them  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than 
usual,  which  is  the  cause  of  unusual  damage  done  by 
the  few  frosts  of  March. 

The  average  temperature  for  March  at  the  several 
Weather  Bureau  Stations  was  as  follows:  Eureka 
48°,  Fresno  54",  Independence  50°,  Los  Angeles  56°, 
Red  Blufif  52°,  San  Francisco  52"",  Sacramento  54°, 
San  Luis  Obispo  52°  and  San  Diego  56°.  As  com- 
pared with  the  normal  temperature  a  deficiency  oc- 
curs at  all  stations  named  of  from  1°  to  3°.  excepting 
San  Diego,  whose  average  temperature  was  the  same 
as  normal. 

The  total  precipitation  for  March  was  as  follows: 
Eureka  5.30  inches.  Fresno  1.80.  Independfence  0.10, 
Los  Angeles  3.80.  Red  Bluff  2.60,  San  Francisco  1.90, 
Sacramento  1.20,  San  Luis  Obispo  2.40  and  San  Diego 
1.40.  As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation 
there  is  shown  a  deficiency  at  all  points  of  from  0.01 
of  an  inch  at  San  Diego  to  2. 08  inches  at  Sacramento, 
while  Fresno  shows  an  excess  of  0.48  of  an  inch  over 
the  normal  rainfall  for  March. 

At.a.mewa  (Nilesi — The  rains  of  this  week  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  pasture.  Early  vegetables  look  well ;  barley  is  mak- 
ing good  growth.  The  apricot  crop  promises  to  be  light,  espe- 
cially Moorparks.  Peaches  will  be  a  good  crop.  Cherries  are 
in  full  bloom,  but  it  is  feared  the  late  rain  will  injure  them. 
Prunes  are  setting  full  of  blossoms;  very  little  injurv  from 
the  late  frosts;  hail  on  the  '.JSth.  Rainfall  for  the  month,  2.15 
nches;  highest  and  lowest  temperature,  Ti)"  and  41°.  (San 
Leandro)— The  splendid  weather  of  this  month,  with  over  two 
inches  of  rain,  has  been  just  the  thing  for  the  farmer  and 
gardener.  It  looks  now  as  though  there  would  not  be  many 
tomatoes  planted,  as  the  canners  refuse  to  give  contracts  this 
year.  Green  peas,  beans  and  grain  are  doing  finely.  Cherries 
are  in  full  bloom :  apricots  well  advanced,  and  if  nothing  hap- 
pens there  will  be  a  fine  crop. 

Amadok  (lone)— Crops  growing  well.  The  few  days  of  sun- 
shine favorable  to  growth.  The  Kround  not  too  dry.  The 
present  rain  tends  to  favorable  crops. 

Br  TTE  (Durham)— The  conditions  have  been  very  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  crops,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  very 
late  sown  grain,  both  wheat  and  barley  are  looking  well. 
With  the  exception  of  apricots,  the  fruit  crop  promises  to  be 
good.  No  injury  was  done  by  the  frosts  of  the  2'Jth  and  80th, 
Rainfall  for  the  month,  2.40 inches;  for  the  season,  27.19 inches. 
(Pentz)— Crops  of  all  kinds  promise  an  abundant  harve.st.  No 
damage  from  the  frosts  in  the  early  part  of  month.  This 
morning  we  had  a  light  frost  but  no  damage  was  done.  There 
wore  only  fpur  entirely  clear  days  during  th?  month,    For  &U 


days  more  or  less  rain  fell ;  nineteen  days  cloudy ;  two  days 
quite  windy,  13th  and  21st.  On  the  14th  there  was  a  hail- 
storm, and  another  light  shower  of  hail  last  evening,  but  not 
enough  to  do  any  damage.  (Honcut)— Cropconditions  are  fine — 
never  looked  better  during  the  month  of  March. 

Calavekas  (San  Andreas) — The  weather  never  has  been 
better  for  crops  and  one  almost  fancies  he  can  see  the  grass 
and  grain  grow.  The  crops  all  over  look  very  promising ;  grain 
has  already  reached  a  height  of  eighteen  inches.  (Milton) - 
Weather  has  been  favorable  for  grass  and  grain,  rain  coming 
in  time  to  prevent  check  to  growth.  Frost  killed  the  apricots 
in  low  places.    Other  fruits  not  injured  and  pro.^pects  good. 

CoLfSA  (Sites)— We  have  had  a  couple  of  good  rains  during 
the  last  two  weeks,  and  crops  are  almost  a  certainty,  as  there 
is  lots  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  (Colusa)— Weather  most 
favorable  for  all  kinds  of  crops.  Heavj'  frost  on  night  of  the 
28th,  but  no  damage  to  fruits.  Winter-sown  and  volunteer 
grain  looking  exceptionally  well  and  summer-fallow  on  high 
lands  in  tirst-class  shape. 

Contra  Costa  (Martinez) — The  spring  thus  far  has  been, 
so  far  as  the  weather  conditions  are  concerned,  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  frost  did  little  or  no  damage,  and  the  show- 
ers have  come  verj-  opportune. 

Fresno  (Reedley) — Taken  altogether,  March  has  been  a 
very  pleasant  month— good  growing  weather.  Grain  is  grow- 
ing  very  fast,  in  fact  too  fast.  Prospects  were  never  better 
for  a  good  wheat  crop.  There  were  quite  heavy  frosts  on  the 
14th  and  1.5th,  but  not  much  damage  was  done  except  a  little 
to  apricots.  (Fresno) — Everything  most  favorable  for  large 
crops.  Frost  of  month  did  nbdamage  in  Fresno  district.  Rain 
of  the  27th  insures  good  grajn  crops.  Cutworms  have  ap- 
peared in  some  vineyards — not  with  damage  as  yet.  Where 
wheat  is  not  full  of  weeds  the  prospects  are  favorable  for  a 
large  crop.  Peach  trees  are  full  of  blossoms.  Some  apricot 
trees  will  have  a  large  crop;  others  will  not.  The  frost  of  14th 
inst.  destroyed  all  the  young  shoots  on  Malaga  vines.  (Huron) — 
The  last  rain  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  crops  and  sheep 
feed  on  the  plains.  There  will  be  a  light  crop  of  grain  on 
the  plains  but  a  full  crop  in  the  sinks  of  the  Posa. 

Glenn  (Fru to) — Grain  crops  have  grown  fine  under  favor- 
able weather,  having  had  a  splendid  rain.  Fruit  and  early 
vegetables  have  been  badly  damaged  by  frosts  during  the 
month.  Apricots  are  almost  a  total  failure,  also  early  plums 
and  cherries.    Peaches  will  make  a  fair  crop. 

Humboldt  (Hydesville) — Weather  of  February  and  March 
generally  good  for  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  Farmers  are 
well  up  with  their  work.  Grain  is  up  and  looks  fine.  Fruit 
trees  just  budding  out  (28th).  Feed  on  stock  ranges  good  and 
stock  in  good  condition. 

Into  (Independence)— Apricot  and  peach  blossoms  damaged 
badly  by  frost  and  will  only  be  a  small  crop.  Warm  weather 
first  part  of  month  brought  out  blossoms,  which  were  injure(l 
by  subsequent  sudden  changes.  Very  little  garden  truck 
planted  yet  to  be  injured. 

Kings  (Hanfcrdl—Prospects  are  good  for  a  large  crop  of 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  except  aprlcits.  Grain  and  alfalfa  doing 
well,  and  the  rain  of  the  past  few  days  insures  a  good  crop  in 
districts  outside  of  irrigated  belt. 

Kern  (Calloway) — Early  apricots  were  damaged  in  some 
localities  by  frost  of  the  21lth,  but  not  to  a  great  extent. 
Other  fruits  not  damaged.  The  rains  of  the  27th  and  2Sth 
were  badly  needed,  and  good  crops  of  grain  and  hay  are 
promised,  even  without  later  rains.  Grain  and  alfalfa  is  in 
excellent  condition.  (Bakersfleld) — The  month  has  been 
favorable  for  good  crops  until  the  20th.  when  we  had  a  killing 
frost,  doing  much  damage  to  early  potatoes,  beans  and  all 
tender  plants.  Apricots,  almonds  and  early  flowering  fruits 
suffered  the  most.  There  will  not  be  more  than  one-fourth  of  a 
crop.  Late  fruit  is  uninjured.  The  prospect  for  hay  crop  was 
never  better.  Grain  and  alfalfa  are  doing  as  well  as  can  be 
desired. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake)— The  late  frosts  and  rain  have  injured 
the  early  fruit,  and  in  many  places  it  will  be  a  total  failure. 
(Kelseyville) — The  present  outlcwk  for  a  fruit  crop  is  e.xcellent, 
and  if  there  is  no  bad  weather  for  a  few  weeks  more  an 
abundant  yield  will  be  assured. 

Los  Angele.«  (Covina) — The  orange  shipment  for  March  has 
been  very  heavy  until  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
when  shipping  was  more  quiet.  Cereals  doing  well.  The  ap- 
pearance for  deciduous  trees  is  favorable.  Small  shipments  of 
strawberries  daily.  (Los  Angeles) — Generally  favorable 
weather  conditions  prevailed  during  the  month  of  March  for 
the  growth  of  crops,  which  are  well  advanced  and  promise  ex- 
cellent results.  The  rainfall  was  in  excess  of  the  average  and 
the  generous  precipitation  at  the  close  of  the  month  benefited 
vegetation  and  will  prolong  the  season  for  grass  crops  and 
will  delay  irrigating  of  orchards.  Deciduous  fruits  blossomed 
freely  and  are  reported  to  have  set  well.  ( Pasadena)- -The 
month  was  of  average  temperature,  although  the  heaviest 
frost  of  the  winter  which  did  no  damage  occurred  in  it.  The 
rainfall  was  nearly  double  the  average,  but  fell  just  so  as  to 
do  most  good.  Ail  fruits  except  apricots  are  setting  very 
heavily ;  the  former  are  a  trifle  light.  Oranges  are  over  half 
shipped  and  the  trees  are  now  one  mass  of  blossoms.  Grain  is 
tall  and  rank,  some  being  cut  now  for  hay.  By  far  the  finest 
season  to  date  that  has  ever  been  recorded.  Rainfall  for  sea- 
son, 22.0S  inches. 

Maijeka  (Madera)— Crop  prospects  are  the  best.  The  late 
rains  insured  good  crops  from  early  sown  grain.  The  late  sow- 
ing will  need  rain  later.  Hay  crops  could  not  look  better.  The 
heavy  frosts  have  injured  apricots  and  early  prunes  consider- 
ably." but  good  crops  are  yet  on  the  trees  uninjured.  Peaches, 
nectarines  and  pears  not  injured.  Grapes  are  mostly  dormant 
yet  and  are  uninjured.    (Raymond) — Crops  in  good  condition. 

Mariposa  (Mariposa) — Grain  and  grass  look  favorable  gener- 
ally. The  heavy  frosts  during  the  middle  of  the  month  have 
probablv  damaged  almond.s,  ptaches  and  apricots  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

Mendocino  (Hermitage) — Grain  is  growing  tine  since  the 
rain;  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  having  a  good  crop.  The 
fruit  crop  is  injured  by  the  frost.  Peaches  are  nearly  all 
killed.  (Ukiah) — Recent  rains,  to  the  amount  of  4. so  inches, 
have  interfered  considerably  with  spring  plowing.  Grain  and 
hay  prospects  are  very  good.  There  was  some  damage  to  fruit 
pr6si>ects  by  the  heavy  frosts  of  the  14th  and  15th  and  those  of 
the  29th  and  .SOth,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  was  at  first 
supposed. 

Merced  (Merced) — The  crop  about  this  vicinity  looks  splen- 
did so  far,  and  the  prospects  are  very  encouraging.  The  late 
rains  have  been  beneficial  by  softening  the  thin  crust  whi  'h 
had  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  causing  the 
grain  to  revive  wonderfully,  i Vol tai— Weather  conditions 
generally  favorable  to  crops.  The  rain  was  very  beneficial  to 
late  sown  grain  and  to  pasture.  It  will  probably  make  early 
grain  too  rank.  No  damage  from  winds  or  other  "causes  during 
the  month.  (Los  Banos) — The  effect  of  the  weather  on  the 
crops  this  month  has  been  very  beneficial  and  from  appearance 
now  there  will  be  a  good  crop  raised.  Hail,  frost  and  wind 
have  done  no  damage  as  yet.  The  late  rains  have  been  all 
that  is  needed  to  insure  crops,  and  every  one  is  jubilant. 

MoNTEKEV  (Jolon) — The  early  fruit,  especially  almonds  and 
apricots,  was  killed  by  the  frost  of  the  14th  and  "l5th.  Barley 
was  injured  to  some  extent  by  the  frost,  but  very  little  dam- 
age was  done  to  wheat.  The  late  rains  have  revived  the  crops 
tliat  were  hurt  and  it  is  thought  that  little  permanent  injury 
will  result.    The  prospect  is  excellent. 

Napa  (Napa)— The  frost  from  the  13th  to  17th  and  on  the  19th 
of  the  month  did  little  or  no  damage  in  this  valley,  the  fruit 
not  being  far  enough  advanced  to  be  injured  by  it.  All  fruit 
trees  arp  w  hftvc  beew  in  ^Imn  and  the  fruit  "is  setting  well, 


The  outlook  for  the  fruit  crop  is  very  good.  The  hay  and  grain 
crops  are  all  looking  fine.  The  warm  weather  and  warm  rains 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  growing  crops.  (Napa  Junc- 
tion)—Crops  in  this  vicinity  are  looking  extremely  well. 

Nevada  (Chicago  Park)— Two  heavy  frosts  did  some 
damage,  but  still  left  enough  for  a  good  crop.  Peaches,  plums, 
cherries  and  almonds  nearly  all  out,  but  in  many  cases  were 
only  saved  by  heavy  fires  and  smoke  during  the  coldest  part  of 
the  nights  of  frost.    Pears  are  beginning  to  open. 

ORANiiE  (Tustin) — Outlook  for  general  farming  crops  and 
pasturage  unusually  good.  A  large  acreage  of  barley  was 
sown  and  the  last  rain  insures  the  crop.  Oranges  have  moved 
very  slowly  for  past  three  weeks.  Reports  as  to  prospect  for 
apricot  crop  vary  greatly. 

Placer  (Koseville) — About  V/^  inches  of  rain  fell  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  month,  being  just  what  was  wanted,  as  there 
is  considerable  late  grain  in.  Wheat,  barley  and  hay  l<x)k 
well.  The  fruit  promises  well,  except  apricots;  thoy  are 
pretty  near  a  failure.  (Lincoln)— General  outlook  favorable 
for  good  crops  in  this  section.  Late  frosts  did  no  serious  dam- 
age to  fruit,  all  kinds  of  which  give  promise  of  full  crop. 
(Loomis) — No  damage  done  here  by  the  frost  in  the  middle  of 
month.  The  late  warm  rains  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good, 
especially  to  hay  crop  and  young  trees  set  out  this  year.  Pros- 
pects are  excellent  for  an  immense  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
Strawberries  are  well  advanced  and  with  warm  sunny 
weather  will  be  ripe  in  twoweeks.  (Newcastle)— The  weather 
for  this  month  has  been  favorable  for  all  crops,  the  fruit  crop 
especially.  Lieht  frosts  did  no  damage  to  fruit.  Fruit  has 
set  well," or  sufficiently  so,  on  nearly  or  quite  all  varieties  to 
warrant  a  good  average  crop. 

Riverside  (San  Jacinto)— Crop  conditions  were  very  favor- 
able for  past  month.  SufiBcient  rain  has  fallen  to  insure  good 
crops.  Crop  of  almonds  is  assured,  and  deciduous  fruit  will 
be  plentiful,  by  present  outlook.  Prunes  are  now  in  full 
bloom.  (Riverside) — Month  favorable  for  all  crops.  Trees  do- 
ing well  and  full  of  bloom.  Very  large  area  planted,  mostly 
deciduous;  very  many  citrus  trees  are  being  planted  also. 
Weather  verged  almost  on  a  drouth  until  the  27th,  when  1.75 
in';h  of  rain  fell,  fully  assuring  all  grain  crops. 

Sacramento  (Union  House) — Crops  are  looking  exceedingly 
well,  although  a  light  acreage  is  sown.  Late  rains  are  a 
great  benefit,  both  to  grain  and  to  summer-fallow,  as  ground 
was  getting  hard.  (Elk  Grove)— Wheat  crop,  fair.  Fruit 
crop:  peaches,  big  crop;  apricots,  half  crop;  all  other,  fair. 
Weather  fine  for  growing  purpose.  (Gait) — The  showers  have 
been  so  uniformly  distributed  during  the  month  of  March  as 
to  do  the  most  g(x>d  and  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  growing 
crops.  Late  sown  grain  has  been  benefited  by  the  March 
precipitation  and  good  crops  are  now  pretty  well  assured  all 
along  the  line.  (Sacramento) — The  fine  rains  have  caused  the 
grain  to  grow  very  fast  and  the  crop  Is  sure  to  be  heavy. 
There  will  also  be"  a  good  hay  crop.  The  late  frosts  have  done 
no  damage  to  the  fruit  crop  in  this  locality.  Bartlettsare 
late  in  blooming,  but  will  be  out  in  full  in  another  week. 
Farmers  are  looking  for  a  prosperous  season.  (Clay)— Crops 
growing  finely.  The  rain  of  the  27th  and  2Sth  will  help  alt 
grain,  the  late-sown  grain  the  most.  Oats  heading  out. 
Cherry  and  apple  trees  in  bloom.  Frost  did  no  damage. 
Farmers  still. plowing  summer-fallow,  the  late  rains  leavipg 
the  ground  in  fine  condition  to  plow  for  some  time  yet. 

San  Benito  (HoUister)— The  rains  during  the  past  week 
have  greatly  benefited  the  grain  and  feed.  The  prospect  is 
now  for  a  very  heavy  yield. 

San  Joaquin  (Lockford)  —  The  rain  has  greatly  benefited 
the  crops.  The  frost  of  a  fortnight  ago  did  consider- 
able damage.  (Lodi)— The  weather,  generally  speaking,  has 
been  favorable  to  all  crops.  Grain  doing  well,  average  less 
than  one-half  the  usual  amount.  Pasturage  good.  Hay  crop 
promises  to  be  abundant.  Apples  and  pears  in  bloom.  All 
fruit  making  good  .showing.  The  frost  of  the  14th  and  15th 
did  but  little  (iamage.  Farmers  busy  plowing  and  preparing 
land  for  summer  crops,  of  which  there  will  be  a  larger  acreage 
than  usual.  (Stockton)— This  i>art  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
has  never  fared  better  at  the  hands  of  Providence.  The  rains 
have  been  most  opportune,  as  well  as  fine  growing  weather. 
The  farmers,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  jubilant  over  the  pros- 
pects for  the  largest  of  all  crops  for  several  years  past.  We 
cannot  see  how  the  prospect  at  present  for  immense  .\  lelds 
both  from  field  and  orchard  can  possibly  be  surpassed  or  im- 
proved. 

Santa  Barbara  (Los  Alamos) — The  weather  for  the  past 
month  has  been  very  favorable  for  all  kinds  of  growing  crops. 
The  prospects  for  an  abundant  harvest  were  never  brighter. 
Warm  weather,  followed  by  severe  frosts,  has  been  very 
damaging  to  budded  fruits.  "(Santa  Maria) — Weather  condi- 
tions unusualllj'  favorable  for  this  time  of  year.  Grain  doing 
well.  Grass  on  ranges  thrifty.  (Ballard) — Light  showers  on 
the  12th,  17th,  20th,  2Tth  and  28th,  followed  by  frosts  that  in- 
jured apricots  but  slightly.  Other  fruit  untouched,  and  do- 
ing finely.  Peach  crop,  as  usual  in  the  Santa  Ynez,  will  be 
very  heavy.  Cereal  crops  could  not  be  in  better  condition; 
volunteer  "heading  out.  Nothing  but  prolonged  north  winds 
can  prevent  immense  crops.  (Carpenteria) — The  prospects  for 
crops  are  fine.  The  pleasant  days  gave  ample  time  for  culti- 
vation and  .sowing  what  grain  had  not  been  sowed.  The  rains 
came  just  in  the  time  needed,  warm,  gentle  and  steady.  No 
high  winds  or  frost  of  any  note.  Land  in  fine  order  for  beans, 
the  staple  product  here  in  this  valley. 

Sax  Bernardino  (Redlands)— There  is  a  big  lot  of  snow  on 
the  mountains,  which  will  keep  the  supply  of  water  up  to  the 
highest  notch  until  away  along  in  the  summer.  The  apricot 
crop  will  be  light.  From  all  we  can  learn,  southern  California 
will  have  nearly  an  average  crop,  because  of  new  orchards. 

Santa  CLABA(Milpitas)— Weather  favorable.  Crops  grow- 
ing vi-ell. 

Santa  Cruz  ( Watson ville)— Prospects  for  crop  good.  Valley 
lands  will  be  put  into  summer  crops,  except  a  small  portion 
that  will  be  piit  in  barley.  Have  had  heavy  frosts  during 
month,  that  destroyed  first  crop  strawberries;  also  consider- 
able damage  to  apricots  and  peaches. 

San  DiEuo  (San  Diegoi — Crops  in  San  Diego  county  were 
never  in  better  condition.  Although  the  amount  of  rainfall 
has  not  been  much  over  the  average,  yet  the  rains  have  comf 
distributed  along  just  right.  Fruit  prospects  are  al.so  good 
No  frosts  have  been  reported.  The  honey  yield  will  be  a 
large  one. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (Paso  Robles)— Weather  continued  warm 
until  the  14th  of  the  month,  minimum  temperature  ranging 
from  40°  to  48°.  The  14tli,  15th,  Ulth  and  17th  were  all  frosty 
mornings,  with  freeze.  Minimum  temperature  on  two  of 
these  days  registered  2i>°.  This  resulted  in  disaster  to  all 
fruit  trees  in  bloom,  and  some  damage  to  vegetation. 
Almonds  and  'cots  were  entirely  destroyed,  as  also  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Oriental  plums  and  all  the  early  bloom- 
ing varieties  of  peaches.  Grain  was  injured  in  swales  and 
low  places  in  fields  quite  materially.  Hardy  vegetables 
were  badly  cut.  First  rain  of  consequence  for  the  month  was 
on  the  20th,  .33  inch.  This  shower  was  welcome,  as  ci-ops 
were  suffering  for  want  of  surface. moisture.  Rained  again  on 
the  27th  and  28th,  making  total  for  month  1.2S  inch.  Grain 
crops  in  general  are  looking  well,  and  are  now  assured. 
(Bellevue) — Crops  of  grain  arc  very  sjwtted;  those  on  loamy 
land  were  well  put  in  and  are  doing  very  well ;  those  on  low 
adobe  land  arc  slightly  drowned  out  and  some  have  been 
eaten  by  worms,  but  in  all,  prospects  are  good.  Apricots 
have  been  badly  Injured  and  thinned  out  by  frost,  rain  and 
wind.  Peaches  have  suffered  very  little.  Plums  and  ponrf> 
are  looking  fine.  Pasture  is  very  good  and  all  stoi-k  is  Joinp 
well,  (S«n  Luis  Oblspoi— Friist  m  the  Hth.  J6th  and  I7th  dici 
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some  slight  damage  to  fruit.  Kaius  were  well  distributed 
through  the  month  and  were  very  beneficial  to  grass  and  all 
growing  crops.  The  weather  has  been  generally  warm  for 
the  season,  with  about  the  average  amount  of  sunshine.  All 
early  crops  are  well  advanced,  and  late  ones  are  making  good 
headway.  (Santa  Margarita)— Everything  is  looking  very 
favorable,  although  we  had  quite  a  frost  on  the  13th,  14th  and 
15th  insts.,  but  not  severe  enough  to  hurt  anything.  (Arroyo 
Grande)— The  spring  rains  have  made  a  good  crop  all  around 
almost  a  sure  thing.  Pasturage  is  fine  and  the  dairies  are  do- 
ing a  rushing  business.  The  frosts  did  little  damage,  except 
delaying  early  vegetables.  Apricots  and  other  fruiis  are  in 
good  shape  so  far  for  a  full  crop. 

SoLAXO  (Batavia)— The  weather  during  the  month  of  March 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  all  growing  crops.  The  late  rain 
was  a  great  benefit  to  the  late-sown  grain,  also  to  summer- 
fallow.  The  heavy  frosts  during  the  middle  of  the  month  in- 
jured the  apricot  crop,  killing  about  two-thirds  of  it,  but  all 
other  fruit  escaped  with  little  damage. 

Sonoma  (Sebastopol)— March  weather  has  varied  from  that 
of  delightful  spring  to  cold  days  with  north  wind ;  several 
mornings  with  very  white  frost  and  mercury  at  28°,  and 
during  this  last  week  a  day  and  a  half  of  heavy  rains.  Still 
fruit  does  not  appear  to  be  damaged  seriously,  although 
peaches  are  reported  to  be  dropping,  particularly  the  clings. 
Prunes  and  cherries,  though  in  bloom,  were  not  far  enough 
advanced  to  be  affected  by  the  frost.  Results  of  late  rain  not 
yet  known.    Apples  not  yet  in  bloom.    All  grain  doing  finely. 

Stanislaus  (Westley) — Progress  of  crop  up  to  present  is 
good.  The  wheat  and"  barley  sown  in  November,  December 
and  January  promise  large  crops,  but  that  sown  in  February 
will  not  make  over  half  a  crop  unless  more  rain  .should  fall 
next  month.  The  north  wind  of  the  last  two  days  is  very  bad 
on  late-sown  grain.  Two  nights'  frost  of  this  month  dam- 
aged some  fruit.  (Nevsrman) — Never  in  the  history  of  the 
west  side  was  there  any  better  prospect  for  a  big  yield  than 
this  season.  The  weather  so  far  could  not  be  more  favorable, 
and  only  the  most  extraordinary  accident  might  injure  the 
good  prospects  somewhat.  Fruit  suffered,  though,  a  little  by 
the  late  frosts,  but  not  enough  to  make  any  great  difference. 
(Crow's  Landing) — The  outlook  for  a  good  yield  is  very  prom- 
ising. The  rainfall  for  this  week  has  been  .80  of  an  inch,  and 
has  assured  a  fine  stand  for  the  late  and  winter  sown  grain. 
The  fallow  grain  could  not  be  better.  The  weather  all 
through  March  has  been  beneficial  to  grain  and  vegetation. 
There  was  some  frost,  which  has  injured  the  apricot  crop  in 
this  vicinity.  The  ground  is  thoroughly  wet,  and,  with  an 
average  April,  assures  us  a  large  yield  of  grain.  Take  it  all 
in  all,  the  "west  side"  never  looked  more  promising  than 
now.  (Turlock)— The  month  has  been  all  that  oould  have  been 
desired  for  all  kinds  of  crops  except  for  the  three  killing  frosts 
during  the  middle  of  the  month.  They  killed  most  of  the 
apricot  crop.  Peaches  and  almonds  have  set  fuller  than  for 
the  last  three  years.  The  frost  of  the  28th  and  29th  I  do  not 
think  will  do  any  damage,  not  being  very  hard  here.  Nearly 
all  the  early  rye  is  headed  out.  Volunteer  barley  heading 
out  also. 

Tehama  (Vina) — All  crops  are  looking  well.  High  winds 
have  not  caused  any  damage.  There  have  been  slight  frosts, 
but  no  damage.  The  apricot  crop  is  short.  All  varieties  ex- 
cept Royal  are  a  failure ;  other  fruits  good.  (Corning) — Gen- 
eral rains ;  weather  favorable  for  grain  and  fruit ;  no  frosts  of 
any  note;  grain  acreage,  thirty  per  cent  less  than  last  year; 
prospect  for  yield,  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  1894.  iPruit 
crop  prospects,  full  yield,  except  apricots,  which  will  be  fifty 
per  cent  less  than  last  yield.  Large  acreage  of  citrus  and  de- 
ciduous fruits  planted.  Weather  generally  satisfactory. 
Season's  rainfall,  ten  inches  more  than  average. 

Tdlake  (Lime  Kiln) — The  weather  during  March  has  been 
very  favorable  in  all  respects.  The  highest  temperature  was 
77°  on  the  3d  and  the  lowest  31°  on  the  14th  and  15th.  The 
frost  of  the  14th  and  15th  caused  no  damage  to  citrus  trees, 
although  damaging  the  apricots  and  early  peaches  to  some 
extent,  but  not  so  much  as  at  first  thought.  The  storm  of  the 
28th  was  just  the  thing  for  grain  and  feed,  and  with  one  or 
two  more  showers  from  now  on  will  insure  good  crops.  The 
rain  retarded  orchard  work,  but  nothing  to  cause  any  com- 
plaints, fcJr  it  has  done  more  good  than  harm.  (Goshen) — The 
condition  of  all  crops  in  this  vicinity  is  very  fine.  We  have 
just  had  about  .75  of  an  inch  of  rain  ;  and  if  the  winds  are  not 
too  high  and  long  continued,  crops  will  be  vei-y  heavy.  (Tu- 
lare)— All  cereals  far  advanced  and  in  excellent  condition ; 
prospects  never  better  for  immense  crops.  Apricots  suffered 
from  frost  and  will  be  light.  Peaches  suffered  also,  but  not 
as  much  as  apricots.  Plums  and  prunes  not  suffering,  neither 
pears,  not  being  as  far  advanced.  All  kinds  of  vegetation 
growing  splendidly.  (Visalia) — At  present  nothing  could  look 
better,  with  the  exception  of  the  apricot  crop,  which  I  think 
is  entirely  ruined  by  frosts.  I  do  not  think  the  peach  crop  in- 
jured enough  to  do  any  damage ;  nothing  else  hurt  at  all.  All 
grain  first-class ;  could  not  be  better. 

Ventcra  (Saticoy) — Weather  mild  for  the  past  week,  with 
1.40  inches  of  rain,  making  the  total  for  the  season  15. 85  inches, 
which  insures  at  least  fair  crops.  (Fremontville) — The  first 
half  of  the  month  was  dry  and  barley  grew  slowly,  but  since 
the  13th  we  have  had  abundant  rains,  and  the  outlook  for  all 
kinds  of  crops  is  exceedingly  good  now.  Ine  fruit  trees  here 
are  young,  but  apricots  are  heavily  covered  with  fruit  and 
other  kinds  are  equally  promising.  (Nordhoff) — The  twenty 
inches  of  rain  in  this  section,  coming  gently  as  it  has,  did  far 
more  good  than  twice  that  amount  falling  in  torrents.  Fruit 
trees  will  now  make  up  the  partial  setback  they  had  last 
year ;  and  the  fruit  crop  here,  in  all  lines,  promises  to  be  an 
exceptionally  large  one.  A  good  grain  crop  is  certain  now, 
and  hay  will  be  so  plentiful  as  to  insure  a  profit,  instead  of  a 
great  loss,  to  stock  raisers.  Hay-making  on  some  ranches  will 
commence  in  two  or  three  weeks  from  now.  (Ventura) — The 
rains  this  month  have  been  timely  and  abundant.  Farmers 
are,  as  a  rule,  satisfied  with  the  season's  rainfall.  There  has 
been  less  damage  to  fruit  by  frost  than  was  supposed  earlier 
in  the  month,  and  the  reports  from  the  apricot  growers  are 
favorable  for  a  good  yield.  (Hueneme)— The  weather  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  was  not  very  beneficial  to  crops,  on 
account  of  a  little  drying  and  the  cold,  but  the  rain  of  the  27th 
and  28th  has  overcome  these  difficulties  and  crops  are  promis- 
ing. 

Y'oi.o  (Winters— Mt.  Glenwood)— Grain  and  hay  crops  never 
looked  better  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  at  the  present 
time  in  this  vicinity.  No  frosts  at  this  station,  except  slight 
trace  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  No  damage  done  to  either 
fruits  or  vegetables.  Along  the  low  lands  on  Putah  crock, 
near  the  town  of  Winter.s,  apricot  crop  and  vegetables  damaged 
seriously  by  frost.  (Dunnigan)— Summer-fallowed  wheat  is 
quite  large";  winter-sown  wheat  and  barley  short,  but  promise 
a  fair  crop.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  damaged  to  some  extent  by 
frosts.  Plowing  benefited  by  last  few  showers.  Summer- 
fallow  plowing  about  three-fourths  done.  Indications  point  to 
an  average  crop  all  around.  (Capay) — The  almonds  are  all 
right,  notwithstanding  the  rei>orts  to  the  contrary.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  those  transplanted  from  Clarksburg.  (Blacks)— 
The  grain  is  growing  rapidly  and  it  is  likely  that  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  of  straw  unless  there  is  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  wind. 

YcBA  (Marysville) — Weather  continues  favorable  for  good 
crops.  Frost  has  done  very  little,  if  any,  damage.  (Wheat- 
land)—No  damage  from  frost  so  far,  but  fruit  is  kept  back  by 
cold  nights.  Grain  has  been  much  benefited  by  recent  rain, 
especially  late  sown.  Hop-pruning  is  in  progress ;  so  far,  the 
roots  look  promising. 


THE  FIELD. 


Wheat-Growers'  Reports  Reviewed. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  have  read  with  some  interest 
the  reports  of  your  various  correspondents  relative 
to  the  cost  of  producing  wheat  in  California.  While 
I  am  what  might  be  termed  a  city  farmer,  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  of  your  questions  have  not  been 
judiciously  framed. 

In  the  first  place,  why  should  you  desire  to  know 
the  cost  per  bushel  when  it  is  no  longer  measured, 
purchased  or  sold  in  that  manner  ?  You  might  as 
well  ask  how  much  per  pound  it  costs  to  raise  or 
manufacture  wine  at  seven  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

Second — I  think  the  estimate  should  have  been 
asked  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  land,  as  some 
correspondents  might  have  raised  their  wheat  on 
land  situated  near  a  city  and  valued  at  $500  per  acre. 

Third — I  think  the  inquiry  should  have  called  for 
the  cost  of  cultivating  the  land  per  acre;  this  would 
have  led  each  of  your  readers  to  notice  how  cheaply 
his  competitors  were  cultivating  their  lands,  and  in 
that  way  arrive  at  a  standard  minimum  cost. 

In  order  to  exemplify  how  intelligently  your  corre- 
spondents have  understood  your  inquiry  may  best  be 
shown  by  a  tabulated  result  of  their  figures;  by  this 
you  will  observe  that  the  actual  cost  of  working  the 
land,  including  the  cost  of  sacks  (which,  by  the  way, 
should  not  be  included)  ranges  from  ninety  cents  to 
$11.40  per  acre.  This,  I  think,  shows  conclusively 
the  unreliability  of  the  method  adopted. 


Net  cost  of  labor, 
seed,  sacks,  etc. . 


Interest 


S5  bushels  or 
pounds  


1500 


20  bushels  or  1200 
pounds  


15  bushels  or  900 
pounds  


10  bushels  or  600 
pounds  


Ck)st  without  re- 
gard to  quantity. 
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the  past  twenty  years  there  would  not  have  been  as 
many  farms  mortgaged;  our  foundries,  shoe  and 
leather  factories  and  woolen  mills  would  have  been 
running  to-day,  thus  enabling  us  not  to  only  keep 
many  dollars  at  home,  but  to  sustain  employment  for 
the  many  instead  of  the  few. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  our  farmers  will  ridicule 
this  idea.  Nevertheless,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
they  have  confined  themselves  too  much  to 
specialties  and  have  done  too  little  what  might  be 
termed  general  farming.  In  other  words,  they  have 
sold  but  one  or  two  things,  wheat  or  barley,  and 
purchased  everything  their  credit  would  afford. 
Why  go  without  milk  and  eggs,  as  many  do,  and 
purchase  their  butter,  meats,  vegetables,  dried 
fruits  and  many  other  things  they  could  raise  or 
make  exchange  for  ?  The  following  table  shows  my 
method  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  cultivating  land 
for  grain.  The  cost  of  running  the  farm,  other  than 
that  employed  on  the  grain,  should  be  met  by  the 
pi'oceeds  from  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  chickens,  eggs 
and  any  other  available  product. 

I  will  now  give  my  figures  of  cost  of  wheat: 

Coxt  [icr  d(i]i  fill-  ciiilit  S-liorxf,  tenxm  with  drillers, 
farcmcdt,  stableman,  cool;,  etc. 
04  head  of  horses,  12  lbs.  of  grain  each,  768  lbs.  at  ^^c. . .  .$  5.70 
()4  head  of  horses,  20  lbs.  of  hay  each,  1280  lbs.  at  .fO  a  ton  4.08 

2  head  of  horses,  stable  team  26 

1  buggy  horse  15 

8  drivers  at  $20  per  month  or  75c.  per  day   6.00 

1  foreman   2.00 

1  cook   1.00 

I  stableman  75 

II  men's  board  at  30c.  each   3.30 

1  blacksmith  and  general  utility  man,  with  board   1..30 


THE  WRITER  S  COMPUTATION  OF  COST. 

I  am  cultivating  several  fruit  orchards  and  have 
attemped  to  arrive  at  the  minimum  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  well  as  the  handling  and  drying  of  the  prod- 
ucts. I  am  also  attempting  to  cultivate  a  grain 
ranch.  I  will  give  you  my  method  of  ascertaining 
the  cost  of  raising  wheat.  I  may  not  have  correctly 
estimated  such  cost,  but  if  correct,  having  arrived 
at  it,  it  is  an  easy  matter  at  the  end  of  the  season  to 
divide  the  cost  per  acre  by  the  number  of  pounds, 
and  ascertain  the  cost  of  raising.  In  addition,  if 
deemed  proper,  add  the  interest,  taxes  and  sacks, 
thus  making  an  estimate  of  its  gross  cost  of  produc- 
tion. I  say  gross,  for  in  one  sense  I  consider  the  in- 
terest a  profit. 

I  have  asked  a  great  many  farmers  what  it  cost 
them  to  cultivate  their  land  per  acre;  their  universal 
reply  has  been,  "  I  don't  know,  I  do  it  as  cheaply  as 
I  can."  Perhaps,  if  they  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining  what  the  detailed  cost  was  as  they 
went  along,  they  would  have  been  in  position  better 
to  govern  the  outcome.  Each  branch  or  product  on 
a  farm  should  be  kept  account  of,  and  made  as 
nearly  self-sustaining  as  possible.  The  time  is  past 
when  the  farmer  can  pay  "  '49  "  prices  for  labor  and 
ignore  the  necessity  of  knowing  every  night  whether 
his  laborers  have  intrinsically  earned  their  wages. 

Value  of  Labor. — Labor  is  worth  no  more  than  the 
product  will  bring.  In  order  to  adhere  to  a  fixed 
price  for  labor  there  must  be  a  fixed"  price  for  the 
yjroduct.  Through  what  I  consider  a  false  sentiment, 
many  of  our  farmers  have  continued  paying  $!^0  a 
month  for  labor,  the  same  as  they  did  when  their 
wheat  was  bringing  $1.50  to  $2  per  100  pounds.  As 
a  rule  most  of  the  proceeds  have  gone  up  the  road  in 
rolls  of  blankets,  or  to  the  nearest  saloon,  which  has 
worked  no  benefit  to  the  workingman — of  course 
there  are  many  exceptions.  The  outcome  has  been 
the  mortgaging  of  the  farm.  J  am  willing  to  pay 
for  labor  all,  and  only  all,  the  product  will  bear,  and 
had  the  farmers  of  California  pursued  this  policy  for 


Total  $24.60 

Will  plow  32  acres ;  cost  per  acre  77 

Harrowing. 

Same  cost  per  day,  $24.00;  each  team  harrows  10  acres. 

Harrowing  80  acres  ;  cost  per  acre  $.30''i 

Second  harrowing  30%. 

Sowing. 

4  horses  for  seeding,  2  horses  to  haul  grain — 6  horses' 

feed  at  15c   $  .90 

2  men  on  seeder,  1  man  hauling — 4  men's  salary  at  75e. . .  3.00 
4  men's  board  at  30c   1.20 


Total  $  5.10 

80  acres  at  $5.10;  per  acre  07 

Harvesting. 

2()  horses  on  harvester;  feed  at  15c  $  3.90 

4  horses  hauling  grain  60 

2  horses,  stable  26 

2  pair  horses  hauling  water  30 

1  buggy  horse  15 

4  men  on  harvester— 1  at  $2,  3  at  $1.10   5.30 

2  men  hauling  grain   3.20 

1  man  hauling  water   1.00 

1  stableman  75 

1  foreman   3.00 

1  cook   1.00 

Board  for  10  men  at  30c   3.00 


Total  $20.46 

Will  cut  35  acres  at  •$20.4(i ;  cost  per  acre  58 

Cost  of  material  estimated  at  .$300,  for  purchasing  new 
implements  and  harness.  The  repair  for  the 
above  implements,  which  cultivate  2000  acres, 

has  been  included  15 

Seed  100  lbs.  per  acre  75 

Summary  of  cost  per  acre. 

Plowing  $  .77 

Harrowing  (twice)  61% 

Sowing  07 

Harvesting  58 

Seed  (100  lb.s.)  75 

Wear  and  tear  15 

Total  $  2.935'i 

It  will  thus  be  shown  that  grain  at  75c.  per  100  lbs.  net,  not 

including  sacks,  will  take  about  400  lbs.  or  about  three  sacks 

to  the  acre  for  cost  of  cultivation  and  seed.    On  this  basis, 

without  sacks,  taxes  or  interest  will  cost: 

10  bu.  or  000  lbs.,  per  100  lbs.,  48'/ic.  ;  add  4%e.  forsacks,  53c. 

15     "       900       "  "      32%c.  ;        "  "  38c. 

20     "     1200      "  "      24^^c. ;        "  "  29c. 

25     "     1.50(1       "  '■       19y5C.  ;        "  "  24c. 

40     "     24(10  '•       12c.;  "  "  16%c. 

A  slight  extra  cost  should  be  added  per  acre  in  harvesting 

the  heavier  grain,  the  cost  of  plowing,  harrowing  and  seeding 

being  the  same. 

PREVIOUS  REPORTS  AGAIN. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  reliable  your  method  is 
in  determining  the  cost  of  raising  wheat,  let  us  use 
the  report  from  Modesto.  'Y'our  correspondent 
states  that  it  costs  him  H3i  cents  per  bushel  to  raise 
wheat  on  the  basis  of  ten  bushels  per  acre,  which  is 
equivalent  to  $3.35  per  acre,  out  of  which  must  be 
deducted  $2.10  interest,  leaving  $1.25,  from  which 
•deduct  25  cents  for  sacks,  leaving  $1  per  acre  for 
plowing,  harrowing  twice,  .seeding  and  harvesting. 
On  the  other  hand,  take  your  Stockton  correspondent 
in  the  same  issue:  He  claims  the  cost  at  971  cents 
per  bushel,  ten  bushels  equal  to  $9.75  per  acre,  less 
$4.20  out,  leaving  $5,55,  less  25  cents  for  sacks,  leav- 
ing $5.30  per  acre  actual  working  expenses,  against 
$1  ])er  acre  by  the  Modesto  party. 

San  Francisco.  Edward  E.  Potter. 

The  Great  Wheat  Problem. 


To  the  Editor: — The  value  of  land  on  which  wheat 
is  raised  varies  so  much  in  tlie  different  estimates  of 
the  expense  as  to  considerably  interfere  with  the 
result.  We  know  that  tiie  price  of  land  in  many  lo- 
calities depends  on  other  circumstances  besides  its 
fitness  for  growing  wheat.  Would  it  not  be  better 
therefore  for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  leave  this  item 
out  altogether  in  the  calculation,  and  then  every 
farmer  could  add  it  on  for  himself  according  to  his 
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circumstances  ?  Tt  seems  to  me  that  the  real  annual 
value  of  the  laud  is  just  the  net  profit  from  the  crop 
raised  after  payinf?  all  expenses,  including  allowance 
for  deterioi-ation  and  fair  waj^es  foi-  the  farmei'.  If 
this  is  correct,  it  would  show  very  difTerent  and  per- 
haps moi-e  uniform  results  than  those  in  which  the 
land  value  is  yiven  at  from  $10  to  $!)()  per  acre. 
Diamond  Springs,  Cal.  Joux  P.  DrNi.iii*. 


Raising  Wheat  by  Irrigation. 


To  THE  EuiTOR: — The  question  has  been  iisked  by 
many  Eastern  men,  if  raising  wheat  by  irrigation 
was  profitable  in  California;  and  knowing  the  wide 
circulation  of  your  valuable  paper  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Rockies.  I  thought  the  best  way  to 
answer  their  questions  would  be  through  the  Press, 
if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  space  for  a  short 
article. 

1  will  give  my  e.vperience  in  brief.  First,  I  will 
assert  that  raising  wheat  by  irrigation  in  California 
is  profitable,  but  ir-rigating  wheat  is  never  pi'ofit- 
able.  I  mean  by  this  that  it  will  not  pay  to  irrigate 
after  sowing  the  wheat. 

My  observation  and  experience  teach  me  that  in 
almost  all  cases  in  California,  farmers  do  not  prop- 
erly prepare  their  lands.  It  is  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  our  wheat  farmers  to  plow  but  once  a  year. 
Plow,  did  1  say  ?  Scratch,  I  should  have  said,  for 
they  do  not  plow.  I  do  not  call  stirring  the  surface 
of  the  soil  from  one  to  two  inches  plowing.  Then 
they  sow  year  after  year  in  this  thin  layer  of  im- 
poverished soil,  never  giving  anything  back  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  then  depend  upon  providence  or  irri- 
gation to  make  a  crop.  The  fact  is  that  California 
wheat-producing  soils  extend  the  entii-e  length  of 
her  coast,  and  if  properly  cultivated  and  irrigated, 
wheat  raising,  to  my  mind,  would  be  the  most  profit- 
able business  that  farmers  could  embark  in.  Still 
1  say,  never  irrigate  wheat  for  profit. 

I  have  seen  wheat  raised  fi"om  Siskiyou  to  San 
Diego,  and  have  noted  the  ditl'ereut  methods  of  farm- 
ing and  the  results,  which  were  very  varied.  I  have 
seen  the  farmers  use  what  is  known  as  the  Stockton 
gang  plows  and  scratch  the  surface  barely  enough  to 
cover  the  grain  and  cut  and  scorify  the  lields  with 
ditches  and  ridges,  preparatory  to  ii-rigating,  mak- 
ing it  impossible,  with  any  kind  of  machinery,  to 
harvest  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  grain,'  and 
then  flood  and  drown  one-fourth  more,  harvesting 
only  one-half  what  they  should  have  had,  and  then 
they  wonder  why  they  did  not  get  more  than  six  to 
ten  centals  per  aci-e.  I  have  also  observed  the  re 
suits  of  another  way,  which  is  my  way  of  raising 
wheat.    It  is  this; 

In  the  first  place,  plow  the  land  from  si.\  to  eight 
inches  deep,  then  thoroughly  irrigate.  Then  plow 
in  the  ditches  and  plow  down  the  ridges,  making  the 
surface  smooth,  so  that  the  grain  can  be  harvested 
without  loss.  Put  in  the  seed  by  sowing  and  using 
the  disc  or  spading  harrow  to  cover;  or,  still  better, 
after  irrigating  use  the  disi'  to  pulverize  and  loosen 
the  soil  so  that  it  will  hold  the  moisture,  2nd  then 
plant  with  a  drill  three  inches  deep  If  this  method  i 
of  planting  was  practiced  the  farmers  could  depend 
upon  a  yield  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  centals 
per  acre. 

It  is  still  better  to  plow  twice  oi'  practice  summer- 
fallowing  by  plowing  in  the  spring,  permitting  the 
the  land  to  lie  idle  during  the  summer,  and  then  pre- 
pare and  plant  as  above  in  the  fal'  or  winter.  Lands 
handled  in  this  way  will  produce  from  two  to  four 
centals  more  per  acre  than  if  plowed  but  once. 

A  roller  should  never  be  used  on  irrigated  land. 
The  more  compact  and  smooth  the  surface  is  made, 
the  more  rapid  the  evaporation.  The  .soil  should  be 
thoroughly  pulvei-ized  with  the  common  harrow.  If 
the  soil  should  be  lumpy  the  "scrubber,"  made  of 
plank,  should  be  used  to  pulverize  the  lumps,  after 
which  use  the  common  harrow. 

Any  ordinary  land,   whether  hill  or  valley,  pre 
pared  and  planted  as  1  have  described,  during  the 
months  of  Ueceniber  and  .ianuary,  will  never  fail  to 
yield  a  crop  that  will  amply  repay  the  farmer  for  all 
labor  and  expense  and  leave  u  handsome  profit,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed  be^ 
planted.    One  great  cause  of  the  faikin 
raising,  with  and  without  irrigation,  lies 
sufficient  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre, 
the   farmer  sows  about  forty  pounds 
whether  sown  early  or  late.    Early  sown  grain  does 
not  require  .so  much  seed  as  if  .sown  later.    If  sown 
early  during  the  winter  months  it  will  stool  to  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  stalks  from  one  kernel,  but  if  sown 
late  will  at  once  shoot  up  from  three  to  five  stalks 
and  spread  no  more.    Early   .sowing  should  have 
from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  per  acre,  while  lati-  sow- 
ing should  have  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  pounds 
per  aci-e. 

The  soils  adapted  to  growing  wheat  in  California 
are  what  would  be  considered  above  an  average  in 
richness  when  compared  with  the  soils  of  other 
wheat-producing  sections  of  the  United  States,  and 
if  our  farmers  would  practice  deep  plowing  and 
turning  under  the  stubble,  instead  of  burning  it  oft', 
they  would  find  our  soils  inexhaustible. 

Now  I  have  asserted  that  raising  wheat  by  irriga- 
tion in  California  is  profitable.    To  prove  this  I  will 


give  what  1  consider  a  fair  estimate  of  cost  of  pro- 
duction, planting,  harvesting,  threshing,  etc.: 

To  plow  from  .six  to  eight  inches  deep  will  cost,  per  acre.  .$1  .50 

Ditohin«  auil  other  preparation  for  irriiaration   7.5 

Cost  of  water  for  irriKatiou   'MJ 

Irrigating   ".J") 

Seed   40 

Sowing   l.'i 

Covering  with  (li.si-  liarrow   30 

Following  disc  with  foninion  harrow   25 

Cutting  with  header  and  stai-king   1  (X) 

Threshing,  at  five  cents  per  cental,  and  twenty  centals 

per  acre   1  00 

Cost  of  sacks   70 

Total  »5  .50 

I 

I  believe  the  above  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  j 
cost  per  acre  from  the  time  of  commencing  to  plow 
the  land  until  the  <^rain  is  ready  lor  market.    On  a  i 
few  acres  the  cost  of  production  would  probably  be 
in  excess  of  the  above  estimate,  while  if  farming  on 
a  larger  scale  it  would  be  less.    1  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  average  price  obtained  for  wheat  through- 
out California  is  $1  per  cental,  prices  varying  from  ! 
!»0  cents  to  $1.10.    On  all  lands  that  would  be  con-  j 
sidei-ed  wheat  lands  in  California  the  farmer  can  [ 
reasonably  calculate  on  an  average  f>f  twenty  centals  j 
per  acre  by  irrigation,  giving  to  the  fai-mer  a  net  ! 
])i-otit  of  flH  .^t)  per  acre.    Will  it  pay  ?  i 
i-iight  here  I  want  to  ask.  which  is  better  to  farm,  i 
1(10  acres  and  clear  ^lli.oO  per  acre,  or  farm  1350  j 
acres  and  clear  $1  per  acre  ?    There  is  surely  that  j 
difl'erence  in  the  two  methods  of  farming.    1  have 
harvested,,  in  Lassen  county,  California,  MH.B  centals  : 
per  aci-e,  on  new.  unexhausted  lauds,  the  land  being  I 
plowed  once,  then  irrigated,  and  planted  by  harrow-  i 
ing  in  with  common  harrow,  using  eighty  pounds  of  ' 
seed  per  acre;  and  I  believe  if  the  above  rules  were  \ 
observed  in  growing  wheat  the  yield  would  more  fre- 
quently be  above  twenty  centals  than  it  would  be 
below  that  amount.    1  will  say  to  the  P2astern  in-  | 
quirer,  that  we  still  have  thousands  of  acres  of  these 
lands,  that  have  as  yet  never  been  put  to  any  use 
other  than  that  of  grazing.    Come  on;  there. is  room 
for  all.  .1.  Hi:ntin<}Ton. 

Rakerstield,  Cal 


Bandage  the  legs  with  dry  woolen  rags  and  feed 
vegetables,  grasses  and  hot"  mashes,  giving  no  dry 
feed.  It  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  cow  a  goqd 
purgative  before  beginning  treatment.  Give  in- 
ternally the  powders  herewith: 


rriKiATivE  KOK  cow. 
Sulphate  .soda,  (i  ounces;  sulphate  magnesium,  (!  ounces;  oil 


croton,  4  drops;  mix  and 
one  dose. 


dissolve  in  water  and 


l-IM.MKNT  FOIt  HA(^K. 

ounces:  chloroform,  1^ 


ounces;  tincture 
oil  rosemary, 


.Soap  liniment, 
iodine,  2  ounces:  oil  origanum,  I  ounce 
ounce;  mix. 

rOWDERS— internai.lv. 
Nux  vomica,  l!j  ounce:  sulphate  iron,  1  ounce;  pulverized 
camphor,  1' jounces;  pulverized  belladonna,  1  ounce:  mix  and 
make  twelve  powders  and  give  two  jxiwders  daily. 

Du.  E.  j.  Creki.ey. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Peanut  Harvesting. 


Another  View  from  Stanislaus  County. 


To  THE  Editor;— Being  a  farmer  and  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Press,  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
statements  from  farmers  in  difTerent  parts  of  the 
State  concerning  the  cost  of  growing  wheat,  now 
being  printed  in  the  columns  of  your  paper. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  O.  McHenry  of  Modesto  in 
your  issue  of  March  Itith  is  one  that  attracts  my 
attention  particularly,  as  1  am  farming  a  body  of 
wheat  land  no  great  distance  from  Mr.  .McHenry's; 
and  from  niy  experience  in  farming,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  grow  wheat  at  the  figures  he  gives.  In 
his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  wheat,  he  says;  Wheat 
costs  me  per  bushel  in  sack,  including  seven  per 
cent  interest  upon  value  of  land,         cents  if  the 
yield  is  ten  bu.shels  per  acre. "    He  estimates  the 
value  of  land  at  $30  per  acre.    I  figure  the  interest 
at  seven  per  cent  $2. 10  per  acre,  leaving  the  differ- 
ence between  the  annual  income  of  $'A.3ii  and  the  an- 
nual interest,  which  would  befl.25,  left  to  plow,  seed, 
harvest  and  sack  an  acre  producing  ten  bushels. 
How  he  can  make  $1.2j  accomplish  so  much  is  what 
T  cannot  understand.    Mr.  C.  N.  VVhitmoreof  (/eres, 
in  the  same  issue  of  March  16th,  says  it  costs  him 
$3.88  per  acre  to  plow,  seed,  harvest  and  sack  an 
acre  of  wheat  yielding  ten  bushels,  which  estimate  ■ 
will,  1  venture  to  say.  voice  the  sentiment  of  seven- 
tenths  of  the  farmers  of  this  county. 
Oakdale,  Cal.  "  W.  M.  Mi  ni  v. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Paralysis  in  a  Co.w. 


'  in  wheat 
in  the  in 
As  a  rule 
per  acre, 


T<i  I'HK  KiiiToit:-  I  haye  a  .Jersey  cow  whiili  has  fur 
about  six  weeks  been  111  from  what  is  suppo.sed  to  be  paralysis 
of  her  hind  quarters  and  legs.  She  is  now  utterly  prostrated 
by  the  disease  so  that  fur  the  past  week  wi-  have  been  unable 
to  milk  her  and  have  had  the  greatest  difflcully  in  moving  her 
from  one  part  of  the  shed  to  the  other.  She  appears  to  be  in 
other  respects  fairly  healthy.  She  eats  alfalfa,  hay  and  bran 
regularly  and  also  drinks  regularly.  No  one  in  this  immedi- 
ate locality  seems  to  understand  the  treatment  of  her  cum 
plaint,  which  is  generally  supiwsed  to  arise  from  acorn  poison 
ing.  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  udvi.se  me  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  her  treatment,  as  she  is  a  valuable 
cow.    She  is  due  to  calve  in  July.  .1.  H.  Miles. 

Redding,  Oal. 

ANSWER  BV   liR.  CREEI.EV. 

The  l  ow  is  sutlering  from  a  form  of  paralysis  prob 
ably  due  to  something  she  has  partaken  of  in  the 
way  of  food,  which  ai'ts  upon  the  nerve  centers  of 
the  spinal  cord.    The  treatment  must  be  to  counter 
act  the  eUect  of  .the  poison.    Cows  just  before  calv- 
ing are  apt  to  get  paralyzed  and  present  the  .symp-  j 
toms  previously  mentioned;  but  if  the  cow  is  not  due 
to  calve  until  .luly.  then  it  is  not  parturient  paraly 
sis,  and  must  be  due  to  some  narcotic  taken  in  the 
way  of  food. 

Tinitmenl.  A])ply  electricity  two  times  daily  • 
along  the  spinal  cord  from  the  kidneys  to  the  tail,  i 
A  battery  can  easily  be  rented.  In  the  absence  of  I 
electricity,  apply  the  following  liniment  along  the  | 
same  parts  two  times  daily:  follow  with  hot-water 
blankets  as  hot  and  as  often  as  she  can  stand  it.  ' 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  lias  recently 
issued  a  "  Parmer's  Bulletin  "  on  the  peanut  to  which 
we  object  that  it  gives  no  recognition  to  California 
as  a  peanut- producing  region.  This  oversight  will, 
however,  not  prevent  its  statement  from  beinjr  inter- 
esting to  our  growers.  Methods  of  harvesting  whicii 
are  approved  in  southern  peanut  Sates  will  be  espe- 
cially instructive  here. 

The  nuts  should  be  out  of  the  ground  before  the 
first  frost,  as  it  is  injurious  both  to  the  vines,  when 
regarded  as  fodder,  and  to  the  kernels.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  dig  the  crop  some  time  before  frost  is 
feared,  because  early  formed  nuts  when  frost  is  long 
delayed  begin  to  sprout,  and  the  loss  to  the  farmer 
from  that  cause  would  be  greater  than  the  gain  from 
the  maturing  of  the  later  nuts.  Besides,  if  peanuts 
have  been  cultivated  in  the  sanie  land  for  several 
years  the  vines  often  will  drop  their  leaves  and  are 
thus  greatly  injured  foi-  use  of  hav. 

feanut  farmers  have  a  plow  made  especially  for 
harvesting  this  crop,  which  has  no  moldboard  and 
has  a  bar  three  feet  long  and  an  upright  the  same 
as  the  other  plows.  The  foot  piece  is  welded  twelve 
inches  fnmi  the  rear  end  and  extends  up  five  inches, 
with  a  small  hole  through  it,  to  which  is  fastened 
the  hind  helve  of  the  plow.  The  lieam  is  as  usual 
with  handles  fastened  to  either  side  of  it.  There  is 
a  duck  bill  on  the  flat  end  of  the  bar  and  a  sword 
four  inches  wide  and  sixtt.-en  inches  long  welded  to 
the  l)ar  live  inches  behind  the  duck  bill  and  extending 
out  to  the  right  side  diagonally  and  backward,  so  as 
to  run  under  and  cut  the  taproot  of  the  vine. 

This  plow,  with  two  horses  attached,  is  passed  up 
each  side  of  the  row  deep  enough  to  escape  the  peas, 
the  long  wing  cutting  the  taproots,  retider-ing  them 
easy  to  remove  from  the  soil,  l-'ollowing '  this  plow 
laborers  with  jiitch  forks  remove  the  ])lants  from 
the  ground,  carefully  shaking  off  all  loose  soil,  and 
pilling  them  in  windrows,  three  rows  in  on*;.  They 
are  usually  plowed  in  the  morning,  and  then  in  the 
afternoon  are  stacked  or  shocked  around  poles  seven 
feet  high,  set  in  the  ground  at  convenient  places  in 
the  field.  In  shocking,  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
'  vines  from  the  ground,  the  usual  j)ractice  being  to 
lay  a  couple  of  f«Micc  logs  on  each  side  of  the  center 
pole,  and  the  plants  arc  so  arranged  around  the 
pole  so  as  to  have  tlie  j^ods  inside,  and  also  to  leave 
some  space  next  to  the  pole  for  the  circulation  of  aii-. 
.  The  shocks  are  usually  cap]>e(l  with  corn  fodder  or 
hay  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

After  being  thus  stacked  fron)  lifteen  to  twenty 
days  the  pods  are  ready  to  be  picked.  This  opera 
tion  is  usually  performed  by  women  and  children, 
i  who  are  jjaid  so  mucli  per  bushel,  and  are  expected  to 
I  pick  only  the  mature  and  sound  pods.  It  is  slow  and 
tedious  work  and  one  of  the  largest  items  of  expense 
to  the  peanut  farmer.  Some  farmers  leave  their  nuts 
unpicked  until  spring,  but  this  subjects  them  to  the 
deju-edations  of  the  birds  and  animals,  many  of  which 
readily  cat  cither  the  nuts  or  the  vines. 

In  the  Wilmington  section  there  is  some  variation 
fi-om  th(>  above  in  the  method  of  harvesting  the  crop. 
The  vines  after-  being  allowed  tn  remain  in  the 
ground  t  wo  days  after  plowing  are  then  i)ulled  <>ut 
and  shaken  free  from  soil  and  slacked  arouiul  poles 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  whei-e  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  are  then  re 
moved  to  large  iiarns  and  stored  away  like  clovei- 
hay  until  it  is  convenient  for  the  plantei-  to  have  hi.^ 
nuts  picked.    This  peanut  being  much  smaller  than 
the  N'irginia  or  Tennessee  nut  and  al.so  more  com 
pletely  filling  the  shell,  is  not  so  easily  injured  as  the 
larger  varietes.  and  thus  can  be  picked  by  machin 
ery  of  tlu' general  nature  i>f  a  threshing  machine. 
Some  dealers  object  to  madiine  picked  nuts,  but  the 
experience  of  those  who  follow  that  practice  in  har- 
vesting their  crojjs  show  but  little  difference  in  the 
price  of  hand  or  machine  detached  i>ods  of  the  North 
Carolina  \  ariety.  and  what  difl'erence  there  may  be 
in  the  price  is  offset  by  the  saving  in  cost  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  can  L)e  put  upon  the  mar 
ket  at  any  desired  time.    Besides  it  is  claimed  that 
the  hay,  after  passing  through  the  picker  or  thresh 
ing  machine  is  in  better  condition  foi-  fodder  than 
the  hay  from  the  hand-gatfiered  peanuts.    After  the 
peanuts  are  picked  they  should  be  cleaned  before  be 
ing  sacked. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

A  Patron's  Views   on   the    "  Or= 
gan  "  Question. 

To  THK  Editor; — There  appears  in 
in  the  issue  of  the  Rural  Press  of  the 
23d  ult..  an  article  under  the  caption 
of  "To  the  Grangers  of  California," 
which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  open  letter 
by  the  writer  thereof  to  the  Patrons  of 
this  State;  and  as  such  it  may  be  con- 
sidered open  to  comment  and  a  certain 
&mount  of  criticism  by  members  of  the 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.  And  if  so,  will 
the  Press  grant  me  the  privilege  of  a 
small  space  for  that  purpose  ? 

1  will,  in  the  first  place,  premise 
what  I  have  to  say  by  stating  right 
here  that,  though  not  being  a  very 
prominent,  able  or  brilliant  member  of 
the  Order  in  the  common  acceptance 
of  those  terms,  I  have  been  a  continu- 
ous and,  so  far  as  able,  sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  said  Order  since  joining  it  in 
the  year  1875  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  1  think  1  have  the  "Good  of  the 
Order"  as  much  at  heart  and  would  do 
as  much  towards  its  advancement  and 
support,  as  well  as  the  principles  it 
advocates,  as  any  member  of  the 
Order,  that  is  consistent  with  my 
means  and  ability. 

The  writer  of  the  article  me]itioned 
sets  out  with  the  announcement  of  his 
desire  to  set  himself  and  the  Rural 
Press  in  a  correct  light  or  position  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  Grange,  in 
order  "that  no  misapprehension  may 
be  had  concerning  recent  action  in  the 
matter  of  the  official  organ."  In  this, 
his  desire  to  place  himself  and  the 
Press  straight  with  the  Grange  in  this 
State,  I  am  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
writer,  and,  with  one  exception, 
heartily  concur  with  what  he  has  to 
say  in  justification  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  himself  in  reference  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  publishing  of  matter 
sent  in  to  the  Press  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Grange  and  to  place  him- 
self right  before  those  Patrons  whose 
ear  he  could  not  in  any  other  way 
reach;  that  is,  in  relation  to  the 
change  made  as  to  the  oflicial  organ. 
If  the  editor  could  have  gone  into 
further  details  and  explanations  than 
he  has,  without  making  it  a  matter  of 
public  concern  to  readers  not  members 
of  the  Order,  Patrons  would  have  had 
a  better  insight  into  the  whys  and 
wherefores  and  reasons  for  the  action 
taken,  as  spoken  of  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to;  and  I  really  believe,  could 
Patrons  understand  or  have  placed  be- 
fore them  in  detail  the  reasons  why 
the  editor  of  the  Press  could  not  fully 
comply  with  the  desires  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  relation  to  the  edit- 
ing and  publishing  of  the  Grange  mat- 
ter sent  to  him,  they  would  entirely 
exonerate  him  from  any  desire  to  be 
arbitrary  or  exacting  in  relation 
thereto.  Any  one  who  may  have  had 
some  experience  in  this  matter  of  re- 
vising and  editing  Grange  correspond- 
ence knows  full  well  that  considerable 
time  and  responsibility  is  demanded 
by  the  work,  and  the  editor  should  not 
have  been  asked  and  expected  to  con- 
tribute space  in  the  columns  of  the 
Press  free  of  charge  and  also  revise 
and  edit  Grange  correspondence,  in 
addition  to  the  almost  overwhelming 
amount  of  labor  and  responsibility 
thrust  upon  him  by  other  departments 
of  his  paper;  and,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  he  could  not  fairly,  in  justice 
to  himself,  assume  the  extra  responsi- 
bility and  labor.  I  ajn  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  no  more  than  just  and  right 
to  both  editor  and  Patrons  that  all 
Grange  communications  intended  for 
publication  should  be  revised  or  edited 
by  the  Secretary,  as  he  is  the  only 
officer  of  the  State  Grange  receiving  a 
regular  compensation  for  his  work  in 

I  behalf  of  the  Order.  Would  it  not  be 
well  for  members  to  think  of  this  sug- 
gestion, and  would  it  not  be  wise  to 
consider  this  at  the  next  election, 
whether  it  be  a  sister  or  a  brother  who 

I     aspires  to  this  office  in   the  State 

'     Grange  ? 

There  Is,  however,  one  feuluro  of  lias 
nrticle  \mder  criticism  that  I  cannot 


entirely  endorse,  and  perhaps  the 
writer  thereof,  if  not  just  now,  will 
eventually  come  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing" This  one  feature  is,  that  in  the 
writer's  comments  on  the  ability  and 
intellectual  strength  of  the  W.  M.  of 
the  State  Grange  he  has  let  himself 
run  into  the  use  of  words  and  phrases 
not  wholly  in  accord  with  the  fraternal 
spirit  that  such  associations  as  ours 
ought  to  engender  in  the  bosoms  of  its 
members,  and,  I  suspect,  thereby  runs 
into  the  error  condemned  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  W.  M. ;  providing  it  has 
been  possible  for  the  Worthy  Master 
of  the  State  Grange  to  have  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  towards  a  brother 
Patron  as  to  have  shown  pique  or  irri- 
tability to  such  a  degree  as  to  have 
caused  provocation  sufficient  to  call 
forth  such  expressions  as  appear  in 
the  said  article.  In  fact,  in  my  mind, 
the  whole  matter  in  relation  to  the  de- 
preciation of  the  W.  M.  is  to  be  re- 
gretted and  deprecated;  for  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  author  of  those 
remarks  should  have  seen  that  it 
would  have  been  at  least  politic,  if  not 
the  part  of  wisdom,  to  have  thought 
twice  before  allowing  those  expressions 
of  sharp  criticism  to  have  appeared  in 
print,  no  matter  what  the  provocation. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  ex- 
pressions alluded  to,  the  W.  M.  may 
not  be  of  the  strongest  mind  nor  of  the 
most  brilliant  intellect  and  yet  be  the 
most  deserving  of  men  and  at  heart  an 
excellent  Patron,  and  of  intellect  suf- 
ficiently satisfactory  to  large  numbers 
of  people  not  quite  so  exacting  in  this 
regard  as  the  critic  referred  to.  No 
man  is  infallible.  Every  one  is  liable 
to  err;  and  if  the  Worthy  Master  has 
only  erred  in  judgment,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. I  should  not  charge  it  up 
against  him  as  an  unpardonable  offense. 
And  now  I  will  let  this  pai't  of  the  sub- 
ject lie  at  rest. 

In  regard  to  the  change  that  has 
been  made  in  the  official  organ  of  the 
Grange,  as  a  Patron  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  change 
is  in  no  way  for  the  better.  The  Rur  al 
Press  is  a  well-known  agricultural 
newspaper,  having  a  circulation  over  a 
large  extent  of  country,  has  quite  a 
subscription  at  the  present  time  among 
Patrons,  is  a  paper  of  well-known 
standing  and  ability.  I  consider  the 
editorial  ability  of  the  present  Rural 
to  be,  as  an  agricultural  journal,  the 
equal,  if  not  the  superior,  of  any  news- 
paper on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a 
paper  devoted  almost  wholly  to  the 
agricultural  and  other  rural  industries 
and  interests  of  the  country;  indeed,  a 
very  proper  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  thougiits  and  ideas  relating  to  farm- 
ing industries — a  periodical  that  has  for 
more  or  less  of  the  time  since  its  incep- 
tion been  devoted  to  the  interests  and 
advocating  the  principles  of  the  Pa- 
trons of  Husbandry,  and  is  known  as 
such  wherever  circulating.  This  is  the 
kind  of  organ  that  every  Patron  should 
and  could  take  a  pride  in,  knowingit  to 
be  the  exponent  of  their  principles  and 
as  the  circulating  medium  of  Grange 
news  and  other  Grange  information — a 
journal,  in  fact,  that  from  its  very  ap- 
pearance and  character  would  have  a 
tendency  to  elevate  and  advance  tlie 
Grange  in  all  directions. 

Now  what  do  we  find  in  the  new 
periodical,  chosen  under  a  grave  mis- 
take for  the  official  oi-gan  of  the 
Grange,  to  commend  itself  to  Patrons 
or  to  farmers  not  Patrons  ?  Well,  a 
newspaper  that  I  at  least  never  knew 
had  an  existence  prior  to  its  having 
been  chosen  by  the  solons  of  our  Order 
as  the  disseminating  medium  of  Grange 
news — an  obscure  periodical  devoted, 
as  it  says,  "to  literature"  and  "cir- 
culating in  the  best  classes  of  society 
in  Oakland."  Assuming  this  devotion 
to  "literature  "  and  this  claim  as  to 
circulating  "in  the  best  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  Oakland  "  to  be  true,  the  fact 
would  scarcely  be  a  recommendation  to 
me  as  a  desirable  one  for  a  Grange 
paper.  What  connection  can  a  paper 
with  such  a  circulation  have  with  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  land  which 
are  the  very  interests  the  Order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  was  established 
to  advance,  support  and  protect  ?  J 
do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  detract  from 
1h(>  prol)able  known  ability  of  the  niiin- 


agement  and  editorship  of  the  paper 
referred  to.  It  may  be,  for  aught  I 
know,  one  of  the  most  cultured  and 
literary  of  productions,  and  may  un- 
doubtedly suit  its  management  and  its 
subscribers,  and  its  contents  may 
be  excellent  food  for  them;  but  farmers, 
orchardists,  gardeners,  dairymen  and 
others  engaged  in  rural  occupations 
desire  a  little  more  of  the  substantial 
productions  of  thought  and  some  in- 
formation relating  to  their  varied  oc- 
cupations, although  not  objecting  occa- 
sionally to  some  of  the  delicacies  of  a 
finer  literature.  To  sum  it  all  up,  the 
periodical  in  question  is  not  such  a  one 
as  will  interest  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion to  any  extent,  therefore,  to  my 
mind,  one  that  will  not  be  sought  for  to 
any  degree  by  Patrons.  As  to  its 
terms,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  they  are  not  in  any  degree  more 
advantageous  to  the  Order  than  those 
offered  by  the  Rural  Press.  As  a 
matter  of  expense,  the  subscriber  who 
desires  and  will  have  both  agricultural 
and  Grange  news  is  obliged  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  twice;  then,  when 
we  come  to  the  comparative  value  to  j 
him  of  the  two  journals,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Rural 
Press  at  $2.40  per  year  is  of  much 
more  value  than  the  Sufinrhn/  Press 
at  a  lesser  price. 

I  heartily  endorse  all  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  under  discussion  has  to 
say  in  relation  to  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  add  that  1  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  apparent  necessity  of  per- 
mitting its  removal  from  San  Francisco 
was  a  serious  mistake  and  also  an  in- 
jury to  the  Order.  In  the  i)Osition  it 
now  occupies  it  cannot  be  of  that  ser- 
vice to  Patrons  that  it  should  be.  It 
I  seems  to  me  also  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Grange 
towards  a  revival  of  Grange  interest 
could  have  been  more  effectively  and 
uniformly  performed  by  one  deputy  in- 
stead of  the  number  sent  out.  There 
would  then  have  been  a  uniformity  in 
the  work  not  possible  by  dividing  it.  I 
believe  also  that  open  meetings,  con- 
ducted upon  the  plan  of  lectures  on 
subjects  of  interest  and  of  pecuniary 
value  to  farmers  in  conjunction  with 
benefits  accruing  from  becoming  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  of  the  Grange 
character,  would  have  been  of  greater 
advantage  and  of  more  practical  use  to 
the  Order. 

In  conclusion  :  My  criticisms  and 
comments  are  made  in  the  most  friendly 
and  fraternal  spirit,  with  a  desire  to  do 
what  I  can  for  the  good  of  the  Grange. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Patrons  should 
do  and  say  things  that  are  made  the 
cause  of  differences  such  as  are  shown 
by  the  ai'ticle  under  discussion. 

Morris  Woodhams. 

Temescal,  Cal.,  March  27,  1895. 


P.  S.  —  As  my  letter  to  the  Rural 
Press,  intended  for  publication  in  last 
week's  paper;  was  too  late  to  appear,  I 
desire  to  supplement  it  by  the  follow- 
ing: In  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
new  Grange  organ,  in  its  issue  of  tlie 
Hflth  ult.,  there  appears,  together  with 
other  extraordinary  utterances  with 
which  I  can  have  nothing  to  do,  the 
following  language  as  applied  to  the 
Rur.vl  Press;  "A  weekly  journal 
published  in  San  Francisco  in  the  in- 
terest of  i-disliKj  ri'ffcfa/i'oii  mifl  foim-iii;/ 
/ifcnitKrf:  "  and  "it  is  neither  my  in- 
tention nor  my  permission  that  a  per- 
son who  ciiltlratrs  Jitn-nfnrr  with  a  phiw 
shall  gibber  about  the  literary  (luality 
of  this  paper."  Now,  although  a  good 
deal  might  be  said,  I  shall  make  no 
comments  on  the  expressions  quoted 
other  than  to  say,  that  being  a  Patron 
and  a  farmer,  such  iuuendos  and  slurs 
I  care  not  to  swallow  without  a  pro- 
test. T  call  attention  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  substantiating  the  position 
T  have  taken  regarding  the  unsuitable- 
ness  and  undesirability  of  selecting  a 
publication  to  be  an  exponent  of 
Patron's  interests  which  is  in  no  way 
in  touch  with  agriculture,  and  which 
pronounces  itself  as  exclusively  de- 
voted to,  and  advocating  other  in- 
terests, and  having  nothing  in  common 
with  the  farmer.  The  feeling  ap- 
parently underlying  the  remarks 
quoted  luis  caused  ine  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  existing  sympathy  between 


the  author  thereof  and  the  true  Pa 
tron. 

That  no  sincere  Patrons  may  mis 
understand  the  position  I  have  taken 
let  me  quote  from  the  Digest : 

Any  person  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  having  no  interest  in  conflict  with  our 
purposes,  etc.,  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Grange. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  interests 
of  the  editor  of  the  official  organ  were 
in  conflict  with  the  above  and  conse- 
quently with  the  interests  of  every 
agriculturist,  in  the  Grange  and  else- 
where, when  he,  so  like  Mr.  Secretary 
Morton,  slurs  the  calling  of  every  one 
constitutionally  entitled  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange,  as  he  has  done  in 
the  article  I  have  quoted  from  ? 

M.  W. 

Temescal,  April  1st,  1895. 


From  Bro.  Amos  Adams. 

In  printing  the  following  article  from 
Bro.  Amos  Adams  it  is  only  fair  that 
we  should  say  that  the  Rural  Press 
does  not  appear  as  a  protestor  against 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
in  its  action  in  the  matter  of  the  official 
Grange  organ.  The  Rural  Press  is 
entirely  willing  that  the  committee 
should  select  one  or  a  dozen  organs. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  Grange  in 
its  earliest  days  to  get  all  the  news- 
paper help  it  could,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Rural  Press  has 
often  urged  this  policy  in  Cali- 
fornia. We  have  no  objection  to 
the  recent  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee;  but  we  have  objected  to 
misleading  statements  of  the  causes  for 
this  action.  Our  position  is  not  that 
of  a  protestor  against  the  Executive 
Committee  nor  of  an  applicant  for  new 
favors  or  for  the  renewal  of  old  ones. 
But  we  object  to  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  calculated  to  prejudice 
the  paper  in  the  minds  of  persons  not 
familiar  with  all  the  facts.  We  print 
Bro.  Adams'  letter  because  it  presents 
a  very  important  and  interesting  point 
in  a  very  clear  way;  but  because  it  ap- 
pears in  the  coknnns  of  the  Rural  it 
must  not  be  construed  that  the  editor 
of  the  Rural  appears  as  a  critic  of  the 
Executive  Committee  or  as  objecting 
formaWy  or  in  any  other  way  against 
its  action. — [Ed.  Rural  Press.] 

HAVE  the  executive  COM.MITTEE  EX- 
CEEDED their  authority  ? 

To  THE  Editor; — The  recent  action 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
California  State  Grange  in  selecting  a 
paper  other  than  the  Rl"ral  Press  as 
the  official  organ  of  the  Order  has  led 
your  correspondent  to  examine  the 
proceedings  had  by  the  State  Grange, 
and  see  if  they  really  possess  the 
power  to  do  so. 

The  proceedings  of  the  State  Grange 
of  1892  show  that  the  then  W.  M.  in 
his  address  said  the  Grange  was  with- 
out an  official  organ,  and  urged  the 
immediate  action  of  the  State  Grange 
in  regard  to  it. 

This  portion  of  the  Master's  address 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, who  reported  as  follows; 

11'.  .1/..  (Ifflcrrx  mill  Mrmlin-fi  of  llir  titair, 
(iiange  iijCal. :  -Your  Executive  Committee, 
to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  Mas- 
ter's report  relating  to  "official  organ,"  beg 
leave  to  report  that  they  have  considered  the 
same,  and  recommend  that  the  entire  matter 
be  referred  to  this  State  Grange  for  imme- 
diate action. 

While  your  Executive  Committee  will  do 
their  best  to  properly  transact  the  business  of 
the  Order  when  this  body  is  not  in  session, 
we  insist  that,  this  body  being  now  convened 
and  this  matter  having  been  hold  in  abeyance 
for  this  occasion,  it  should  bo  considered  and 
disposed  of  by  the  same. 

Signed,  B.  F.  Walton  and  (ieo.  P.  I.,oucks, 
Executive  Committee. 

Bro.  Amos  Adams  moved  that  the  Grange 
be  declared  open  and  that  Mr.  Alfred  Holman, 
general  manager  of  t  he  Dewey  I'ublishing  Co. 
and  the  Ri  hal  Hkess,  be  requested  to  come 
before  the  Grange  and  state  what  he  is  will- 
ing to  do  as  regards  the  publication  of  the 
official  organ.    Motion  carried. 

Mr,  Holuian  was  Introduced  to  the  Grange 

(Cijiiliiincd  on  page  iiJ8.) 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  World  Would  be  Better  for  It. 


If  men  cared  less  for  wealth  and  fame, 
And  less  for  battle  fields  and  glory, 
If  writ  in  human  hearts  a  name 

Seemed  better  than  in  song  or  stor.v  ; 
If  men,  instead  of  nursing  pride, 
Would  learn  to  hate  it  and  abhor  it, 
If  more  relied 
On  love  to  guide. 
The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  men  dealt  less  in  stocks  and  lands. 
And  more  in  bonds  and  deeds  fraternal ; 

If  love's  work  and  more  willing  hands 
To  link  this  world  with  the  supernal ; 

If  men  stored  up  Love's  oil  and  wine 
And  on  bruised  human  hearts  would  pour 
it; 

If  "yours"'  and  "mine" 
Would  ouce  combine, 
The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  more  would  act  the  play  of  Life, 
And  fewer  spoil  it  in  rehearsal ; 
If  Bigotry  would  sheath  its  knife 

Till  good  became  more  universal ; 
If  Custom,  gray  with  ages  grown. 
Had  fewer  blind  men  to  adore  it; 
If  Talent  shone 
In  Truth  alone. 
The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

If  men  were  wise  in  little  things, 

Affecting  less  in  all  their  dealings: 
If  hearts  had  fewer  rusted  strings 
To  isolate  their  kindred  feelings; 
If  men,  when  Wrong  beats  down  the  Right, 
Would  strike  together  to  restore  it; 
If  Right  made  Might 
In  every  fight. 
The  world  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

— M.  H.  Cobb. 


Baby. 

There  came  into  port  the  other  day. 

The  (jueerest  little  craft, 
Without  a  stitch  of  i-igging  on ; 

I  looked  and  looked  and  laughed. 

It  seemed  so  strange  that  she  should  come. 

Across  the  stormy  water, 
And  anchor  there,  right  in  my  room. 

My  daughter,  oh,  my  daughter  '. 

—George  W.  Cable. 


Apartments  to  Let. 


'  Apartments  to  let!"  read  Miss 
Pamela  Wilde. 

She  had  paused  before  the  neatest, 
and  trimmest,  and  coziest  of  little  sub- 
urban houses.  It  was  just  two  stories 
high;  it  was  painted  snowy  white;  it 
had  bright  green  shutters;  it  boasted  a 
verandah,  and  a  huge  old  shady  porch. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  garden — a  de- 
licious diminutive  patch  of  budding 
blooms. 

"It's  the  very  identical  place  for 
me  !  "  she  decided  enthusiastically, 
standing  like  a  small  grey  statne  of 
approval  in  the  sweet  spring  sunshine. 
"That  is,  if  the  rent  isn't  too  high. 
But  I'm  very  much  afraid  it  is." 

Nerving  herself  to  equably  endure 
disappointment,  she  pushed  open  the 
gate  and  went  up  the  path. 

Miss  Pamela  was  called  an  old  maid. 
She  had  just  climbed  the  hedge  of  thir- 
ty; if  she  was,  she  was  the  very  nicest 
old  maid  that  ever  existed. 

She  had  a  plump  little  figure,  a  pair 
of  blue  sunshiny  eyes,  rosy  lips,  soft 
brown  hair,  and  cheeks  as  pink  as 
peaches. 

How  inviting  everything  looked,  to 
be  sure  !  The  windows  were  open,  and 
some  birds  hanging  directly  within,  in 
their  shining  cages,  were  shrieking  in 
thrill  exultation;  a  placid  and  prosper- 
ous-looking cat  reposed  upon  the  door- 
step; the  treading  of  those  stainless 
steps  with  dutsy  feet  seemed  desecra- 
tion. 

Miss  Wilde  rang  the  bell,  a  servant 
appeared  in  hurried  response. 

■'  My  stars  I  "  she  exclaimed  gleefully, 
and  fell  to  surveying  the  lady  before 
her,  in  an  ecstasy  of  frank  admiration. 

"  You  have  rooms  to  let '/  "  queried 
Miss  Wilde,  slightly  disconcerted. 

The  girl  apparently  considered  an 
immediate  answer  superfluous.  She 
could  not  have  been  a  bad-natured  girl, 
for  her  face  was  constantly  deluged  in 
grins  of  the  most  dazzling  description; 
but  she  was  decidedly  a  peculiar  girl. 

"  No,'"  she  declared  slowly,  after  she 
had  taken  a  minute  mental  memoran- 
dum of  the  stranger's  simple  but  stylish 
costume.  ''  No,  I  hain't  got  no  rooms 
to  rent,  but  my  missus,  she  has." 

"  Can  I  see  your  mistress  ?  ''  demand- 
ed Pamela  with  some  impatience. 


"  No,"  blinking  obliquely  at  her  vis- 
tor  s  bonnet,  "  You  can't !  " 
'■  Why  ?  •" 

"  "Cos  she  ain't  at  home  jest  now. 
Did  ye  make  it  yerself  ?  "  with  an  up- 
ward motion  of  a  grimy  forefinger. 

"  Yes.  Now  will  you  let  me  see  the 
rooms  that  you  are  to  let  ?  " 

"'Course,  come  in  I  Would  ye  mind 
walkin'  upstairs  afore  me  ?  I  want  to 
see  how  you've  got  yer  polynase  hung. 
I  never  kin  git  mine  to  hang  eggsackly 
to." 

Miss  Pamela  laughed,  and  mounted 
to  the  floor  above.  The  rooms  were 
delightful.  There  was  a  parlor  and  a 
bedroom,  both  furnished  simply  but 
tastefully. 

There  were  soft-hued  carpets,  aud 
curtains  of  delicate-tinted  cretonne; 
there  were  wicker-chairs,  all  tied  with 
bright  ribbon;  there  was  a  walnut 
de.sk,  a  toilet-table  smoothed  in  pink 
silesia  and  dotted  muslin,  and  a  great 
tall  lamp,  with  a  globe  of  rosy  traas- 
parencv. 

"What  is  the  rent?"  asked  Miss 
Wilde  nervously. 

"  I— I  don't  remember,  added  the 
girl,  smiling  harder  than  ever;  "you 
see,  I'm  absent-minded — I'm  awful  ab- 
sent-minded. I'm  that  absent-minded, 
missus  got  me  cheaper  on  account  of  it. 
Let  me  see,  though.  If  anyone — called 
— about  the  rooms — I  was  to  say  to 
em  ' 

She  broke  off  abruptly,  and  looked 
up  at  Miss  Wilde,  grinning  quite  fero- 
ciously. 

"What  was  that  I  was  to  say  to 
'em  ?  "  she  demanded  serenely. 

"  I'm  sure  if  you  don't  know,  I  don't," 
said  Miss  Pamela  helplessly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  e.xclaimed  the  girl,  with  a 
sudden  gleam  of  recollection;  "  the  door 
— it  s  the  door." 

She  ran  to  the  desk,  pulled  open  a 
drawer,  and  took  therefrom  a  sheet  of 
paper,  which  she  brought  back  in  tri- 
umph. It  was  a  statement  of  the 
terms,  written  by  the  landlady,  also  the 
stipulations — good  reference  and  no 
children. 

Miss  Wildes  brow  cleared.  The 
terms  were  low— decidedly  low. 

"  I'll  take  em,"  she  declared  prompt- 

ly- 

"Missus  left  that  there  paper  for 
me  to  show  to  folkses,"  explained  the 
girl;  "I'm  that  there  absent-minded, 
ye  know." 

"You'll  not  forget  to  tell  her  I've 
engaged  them  ?  "  said  Pamela  severely, 
"  1  must  take  possession  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  I  cannot  possibly  come 
out  to  see  your  mistress  to-morrow. 
Give  me  a  pencil  and  some  paper  and 
I'll  leave  a  note  for  your  mistress, 
which  you  can  give  her  when  she 
returns.    Will  you  ?  " 

"  There  !  "  when  she  had  written  out 
her  acceptance  of  the  terms  named, 
and  her  unexceptionable  references — 
"there!  Now  don't  forget  to  give  it 
to  her." 

"  My  stars,  no  !  "  nodding  and  smiling 
confidently.  "  Say  !  sech  long  glovses 
as  them  the  fashion — eh  ?  " 

She  stood  and  started  after  Miss 
Wilde  as  that  lady  walked  briskly  down 
the  path. 

"  Now,  if  I  only  could  get  my  dress 
to  look  like  her'n  ?  What's  this  paper? 
Oh,  yes — I'm  to  give  it  to  missus!  Well, 
I'll  put  it  safe  away  for  fear  o'  losin' 
it.'' 

And  she  stowed  it  carefully  away  in 
the  slimmest,  and  narrowest,  and  most 
inaccessible  drawer  in  the  walnut  desk, 
and  forthwith  forget  all  about  it. 

Half  an  hour  later,  her  mistress  re- 
turned. 

"  Any  one  been  here,  Susanna  ?  " 
"No,"  with  a  cheerful  grin — "not  a 
soul  !  " 

"  Now,  Susanna,  you  know  how  ab- 
sent-minded you  are.  Try  and  remem- 
ber." 

"  Lemme  see  !  "  ruminated  Susanna, 
looking  quite  thoughtful.  "No — honor 
bright,"  with  a  more  cheerful  grin  than 
before — "  not  a  solitary  soul !  " 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Tobey,  taking  off 
her  bonnet,  "run  over  to  the  meat- 
market,  and  get  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
steak  and  two  heads  of  lettuce.  Make 
haste  !  " 

Susanna's  flapping  sunbonnet  had 
barely  vanished    round    the  corner, 


when  there  came  a  resolute  ring  at  the 
bell. 

Mrs.  Tobey  opened  the  door.  A  tall 
gentleman,  clad  in  a  light  summer  suit 
and  straw  hat,  stood  on  the  threshold. 

He  was  a  rather  elderly  gentleman, 
but  he  had  none  of  the  mildness  com- 
mon to  age.  He  impressed  Mrs.  Tobey 
as  being  rather  fierce,  whether  because 
of  his  aquiline  nose,  or  gold-rimmed 
eye-glasses,  or  military  mustache,  she 
could  not  have  told. 

"  You  have  rooms  to  rent,  madam  ?  " 
he  inquired,  lifting  his  hat  politely. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Tobey,  losing 
her  awe  immediately  when  he  spoke. 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  see  them  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir.    This  way." 

"  They'll  do.  With  board,  of  cour.se. 
Terms'? — quite  reasonable.  In  ad- 
vance ? — precisely.  References  ?— my 
card,  madam." 

"Henri  '^''on  Bergon,"  read  Mrs.  To- 
bey, from  the  piece  of  cardboard  pre- 
sented.   "  Not  the  great  artist  ?  " 

Mr.  "Von  Bergon  smiled. 

"  An  artist,"  he  replied.  "  The  ad- 
jective is  due  to  madam's  kindness." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  "  said  madam,  all  of 
a  mutter,  "  are  you  sure  the  rooms  are 
nice  enough  ?  " 

"There  is  good  light.  There  is 
seclusion.  They  are  admirable.  I  shall 
take  possession  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row. Good-morning." 

And  exit  Mr.  Von  Bergon. 

Mrs.  Tobey  went  down  stairs  and 
took  off  the  pasteboard  sign. 

"Thank  goodness,  that's  settled  !  " 
she  declared  fervently. 

Thursday  came — the  brightest,  balm- 
iest, sunshiniest  of  mornings.  The  house 
had  been  scoured,  and  scrubbed,  and 
polished  to  a  marvelous  degree  of 
cleanliness.  The  windows  glistened 
like  silver,  the  bell-handle  was  a  knob 
of  gold,  the  paints  were  positively 
speck  less,  the  very  flowers  in  the  trim 
Dutch  garden  beds  looked  as  though 
they  had  had  their  rosy  faces  newly 
washed. 

About  ten  o'clock  an  express  wagon 
stopped  at  the  gate. 

"Mr.  Von  Bergon's  things,"  explain- 
ed the  man,  and  forthwith  began  depos- 
iting them  on  the  garden-patii — trunks, 
easels,  easy-chairs,  boxes  of  books, 
models,  paint-boxes,  and  canvases — all 
of  which  Mrs.  Tobey  and  Susanna  were 
surveying  reverently,  when  a  second 
express  drew  up  in  the  spot  just  vacat- 
ed by  the  first. 

"  New  lodger's  traps  I  "  he  announced 
gruffly. 

"  Lord  alive,  Susanna  !  "  gasped  Mrs. 
Tobey,  "  if  he  isn't  married  !  ' 

"Where's  the  harm  in  that  same, 
ma'ma  ?  "'   grinned  Susanna. 

"  I  am  sure  I  understood  him  to  be  a 
single  man.  Though  not  that  he  ever 
said  as  much,"  she  added  conscien- 
tiously. 

"  These  things  don't  look  as  if  they 
b'longed  to  a  man,  sure  !  "  said  Susan- 
na. 

And  they  didn't.  They  were  all  on 
the  garden-path  now,  jumbled  in  with 
the  first  load,  and  the  express  had  driv- 
en away — a  trunk,  a  wicker-work  bas- 
ket, a  roll  of  music,  a  bundle  of  novels, 
a  package  of  crewels  and  grey  silks  for 
"crazy  work,"  and  a  bonnet-box. 

"  Here  comes  the  gentleman,  "  said 
Mrs.  Tobey,  as  Mr.  Von  Bergon  alight- 
ed from  a  fly  at  the  gate. 

"  And  here  comes  the  lady  !  "  groan- 
ed Susanna,  with  a  fearful  awakening 
of  her  torpid  memory.  "Oh,  laud's 
sakes,  how  absent-minded  I  be  !  " 

And  sure  enough  at  this  very  mo- 
ment Miss  Wilde  came  walking  up  the 
garden-path,  almost  side  by  side  with 
Mr.  Von  Bergon. 

"  Good-morning  !  "  she  said,  smiling. 
"Mrs.  Tobey,  I  presume.  I'm  your 
new  tenant." 

She  was  looking  quite  youthful  and 
pretty  this  morning  in  her  gown  of  soft 
pearl-colored  lawn,  with  the  sun-hat  to 
match,  all  trimmed  with  pink  ribbons. 

"You're  welcome,  "  said  Mrs.  Tobey. 
"Mr.  Von  Bergon  did  not  say  he  was 
married  " 

"What!  what's  this  ?"  roared  Mr. 
Von  Bergon.  "  Married,  ma'am  ? 
Who  says  I'm  married,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Isn't  this  lady  your  wife  ?  "  faltered 
Mrs.  Tobey. 

"  No  !  "  shrieked  Miss  Wilde. 


"No!  "  thimdered  the  artist. 

"I  am  the  new  tenant,"  declared 
Miss  Wilde.  "  Is  it  possible  your  ser- 
vant did  not  give  you  the  note  t  left  for 
you,  the  day  before  yesterday,  engag- 
ing the  rooms  ?  " 

"No,"  gasped  the  landlady  faintly. 
"She's  that  absent-minded,  Susanna 
is." 

And  Mrs.  Tobey  fled  in  cowardly 
fashion. 

"  Let'  em  fight  it  out  !  "  she  said,  in 
the  intervals  of  shaking  the  breath  out 
of  Susanna. 

Left  alone,  the  new  tenants  surveyed 
each  other  in  antagonistic  silence. 

"  Well,  I  guess  I'd  better  be  moving 
my  things  into  the  house,"  announced 
Miss  Wilde  resolutely. 

"I  guess  not,"  retorted  Mr.  Von 
Bergon  wrathfully,  "the  rooms  are 
mine." 

"I  am  sure  1  rented  the  first,"  de- 
clared Miss  Wilde,  trying  very  hard  to 
keep  back  the  tears  of  disappointment 
slowly  rising.  I  am  very  sure  I  did. 
Mr.— Mr.  " 

"Von  Bergon,"  stiffly. 

"  Not — but  now  that  I  look  at  you  I 
do  believe  it  is — Henri  Von  Bergon  ! 
Why,  I've  got  your  photograph  in  my 
dear  papa's  album." 

Down  she  went  on  her  knees  before 
her  trunk,  very  much  flushed  and  ex- 
cited. 

"Why,  Miss — Miss—"  he  stammered. 

"  Wilde,"  shesaid.  "  Pamela  Wilde." 

"Not  Andrew  Wilde's  daughter?" 

"Yes,"  she  avowed.  "  Look,  here's 
your  picture  !  Papa  always  told  me  it 
was  that  of  his  dearest  friend." 

"  And,  bless  my  soul  if  I  haven't  got 
yours  some  where  about  me  !  Wait  till 
I  open  this  satchel.  There!  your  father 
sent  it  to  me  several  years  ago.  You 
don't  look  a  day  older." 

"Oh  my!"  blushing:  "but  lam. 
Papa  is  dead;  you  know,  and  I  am 
teaching  school  for  a  living.  This  being 
vacation,  I  came  out  here  " 

"And  1  tried  to  turn  you  out!" 
roar(^d  Von  Bergon.  "Heaven's  alive  ! 
Andrew's  daughter  ! " 

"  And  I  was  so  rude  to  papa's  friend,  " 
said  Pamela  remorsefully;  "I'll  go 
right  back  to  the  city." 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing.  I'll  go 
back.  I'm  a  brute.  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  remonstrated 
Pamela. 

"See  here,"  suggested  the  artist, 
coming  up  and  taking  both  Miss  Wilde's 
little  grey  hands  in  his;  "  suppose  we 
both  stay  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  gasped  Pamela. 

"The  carriage  is  over  there  on  the 
road  yet.  Let  us  drive  back  to  the 
city  and  get  married.  I'm  in  love  with 
you  already.    Saj'  yes." 

"  Oh,"  said  Pamela,  "  I  couldn't." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  hardly  know  you  at  all." 
"  But  your  father  knew  me." 
"  That's  so,"  said  Pamela,  brighten- 
ing. 

"  Come,  then.  ' 
And  they  went. 

Mrs.  Tobey  and  Susanna  moved  in 
the  accumulation  on  the  garden-path; 
and  if  those  rooms  weren't  cozy  and 
delightful,  never  rooms  were  before. 

One  day  Mrs.  Von  Bergon,  rummag- 
ing in  the  desk,  found  the  note  she  had 
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written  to  her  landlady.  She  held  it 
up  for  inspection. 

"There  is  proof.  I  engaged  the 
room  first — I  was  right." 

Her  husband  paused,  with  brush 
held  suspended  above  her  rosy  face 
upon  his  canvas. 

"You  always  are,  my  love,"  he 
admitted  in  meek  adoration. 

And  Mrs.  Von  Bergonwent  straight 
downstairs,  and  hung  Susanna's  polo- 
naise "  eggsackly  so." 

"Susanna,"  she  said  solemnly,  to 
that  grinning  and  astonished  damsel, 
"  always  be  absent-minded.  If  there 
is  anything  laudable,  anything  con- 
ducing to  supreme  happiness,  it  iS' — 
absent-mindedness. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Though  we  seem  grieved  at  the  short- 
ness of  life  in  general,  we  are  wishing 
every  period  of  it  at  an  end:  the  minor 
longs  to  be  at  age;  then  to  be  a  man  of 
business;  then  to  make  up  an  estate; 
then  to  arrive  at  honors;  then  to  retire. 
— Addison. 

People  are  always  talking  about 
originality;  but  what  do  they  mean  ? 
As  soon  as  we  are  born  the  world  begins 
to  work  upon  us;  and  this  goes  on  to 
the  end.  And,  after  all,  what  can  we 
call  our  own,  except  energy,  strength 
and  will  ?  If  I  could  give  an  account  of 
all  that  I  owe  to  great  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  there  would  be  but 
a  small  balance  in  my  favor. — Goethe. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give 
cheerfulness  to  those  hours  which  splen- 
dor cannot  glid  and  acclamation  can- 
not exhilarate,  those  soft  intervals  of 
unbended  amusement,  in  which  a  man 
shrinks  to  his  natural  dimensions,  and 
throws  aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises 
which  he  feels  in  privacy  to  be  useless 
encumbrances,  and  to  lose  all  effect 
when  they  become  familiar. — Dr.  S. 
Johnson. 

Many  of  our  young  men  of  speculation, 
instead  of  exploring  general  prejudices, 
employ  their  sagacity  to  discover  the 
latent  wisdom  which  prevails  in  them. 
If  they  find  what  they  seek  (and  they 
seldom  fail)  they  think  it  more  wise  to 
continue  the  prejudice,  with  the  reason 
involved,  than  to  cast  away  the  coat 
of  prejudice  and  to  leave  nothing  but 
the  naked  reason;  because  prejudice, 
with  its  reason,  has  a  motive  to  give 
action  to  that  reason,  and  an  affection 
which  will  give  it  permanence.  Prej- 
udice is  of  ready  application  in  the 
emergency;  it  previously  engages  the 
mind  in  a  steady  course  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the  man 
hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision, 
sceptical,  puzzled  and  unresolved.  Prej- 
udice renders  a  man's  virtue  his  habit, 
and  not  a  series  of  unconnected  acts. 
Through  just  prejudice  his  duty  becomes 
a  part  of  his  nature. — Burke. 

The  talent  of  turning  men  into  ridi- 
cule, and  exposing  to  laughter  those 
one  converses  with,  is  the  qualification 
of  little  ungenerous  tempers.  A  young 
man  with  this  cast  of  mind  cuts  him- 
self off  from  all  manner  of  improvement. 
Every  one  has  his  flaws  and  weakness; 
nay,  the  greatest  blemishes  are  often 
found  in  the  most  shining  characters; 
but  what  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pass 
over  all  the  valuable  parts  of  a  man, 
and  fix  our  attention  on  his  infirmities; 
to  observe  his  imperfections  more  than 
his  virtues!  and  to  make  use  of  him  for 
the  sport  of  others,  rather  than  for 
our  own  improvement  !  We  therefore 
very  often  find  that  persons  the  most 
accomplished  in  ridicule  are  those  that 
are  very  shrewd  at  hitting  a  blot,  with- 
out exerting  anything  masterly  in 
themselves.  — Addison. 


A  certain  old  Scotch  lady  was  once 
protesting  against  the  resignation  of 
her  pastor.  The  worthy  man  tasted 
sweetness  in  her  words,  but,  wishing 
modestly  to  comfort  her  in  the  thought 
that  all  was  not  lost  in  his  departure, 
bid  her  not  to  worry, — "  You'll  get  a 
better  man  after  I'm  gone."  But  how 
was  the  fine  edge  of  her  compliment 
taken  off  by  remonstrating  reply:  "  Na, 
na  !  We've  had  four  pastors  already, 
and  every  one's  been  worse  that  the 
rest !  " — iMid-Contincnt. 


The  Dead  Babe. 


Last  night,  as  my  dear  babe  lay  dead, 
In  agony  I  knelt  and  said  : 

"  O  God  !  what  have  I  done 
Or  in  what  wise  offended  thee, 
That  thou  should'st  take  away  from  me 
My  little  son  i 

Upon  the  thousand  useless  lives— 
Upon  the  guilt  that  vaunting  thrives. 

Thy  wrath  were  better  spent ! 
Why  should'st  thou  take  my  little  son  i 
Why  should'st  thou  vent  thy  wrath  upon 

This  innocent  t 

Last  night,  as  my  dear  babe  lay  dead, 
Before  mine  eyes  the  vision  spread 

Of  things  that  might  have  been— 
Licentious  riot,  cruel  strife, 
Forgotten  prayers,  a  wasted  life, 

Dark  red  with  sin  ! 

Then,  with  soft  music  in  the  air, 
I  saw  another  vision  there— 

A  Shepherd,  in  whose  keep 
A  little  lamb— my  little  child — 
Of  worldly  wisdom  undefiled. 

Lay  fast  asleep  1 

Last  night,  as  my  dear  babe  lay  dead. 
In  those  two  messages  I  read 

A  wisdom  manifest ; 
And  though  my  arms  be  childless  now, 
I  am  content — to  Him  I  bow 

Who  knoweth  best. 

—Eugene  Field. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Skirts  are  generally  untrimmed.  In 
all  cases  they  fit  closely  over  the  hips 
and  extend  to  great  width  at  the  hem. 

Boat-shaped  hats  are  here  again, 
but  they  are  transformed  by  a  frill  of 
lace,  which  is  wired  and  made  to  extend 
over  the  brim,  and  masses  of  flowers 
are  arranged  just  above  the  ears. 

White  turnover  cuffs  and  collars, 
sometimes  with  chemisettes  as  well, 
are  very  fashionable.  The  daintiest 
are  of  white  embroidered  mull,  trimmed 
with  a  narrow  edge  and  enfredcux  of 
deep  yellow  lace. 

A  small  "  Don't  "  for  the  home  dress- 
maker is  not  to  stitch  the  waist  seams 
with  common  silk;  good  cotton  is  bet- 
ter; strong  machine  silk  is,  however, 
easy  to  get,  and  ought  to  be  used.  The 
other  silk  may  be  used  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  dress. 

Shirt  waists  continue  to  multiply  in 
variety,  and  besides  the  regulation 
Chambery  waist  with  the  stiff  turnover 
collar,  there  are  dainty  ones  of  dotted 
Swiss,  striped  with  a  color  and  made 
with  soft-draped  band  at  the  neck, 
which  can  be  replaced  by  one  of  satin 
ribbon. 

In  the  spring  models  the  sleeves,  or 
at  least  the  tops  of  the  sleeves,  are 
larger  and  more  elaborate  than  ever. 
They  are  often  composed  of  lace  ruffles, 
with  loops  and  ends  of  ribbon  between 
them;  or  the  drapery  is  sometimes 
trimmed  with  accordion-plaited  frills  of 
mousseline  de  sole.  They  stand  well 
out,  about  even  with  the  shoulders, 
and  often  form  the  most  elaborate 
feature  of  the  costume. 

Fichus  are  in  style  again,  and  this 
arrangement  of  the  trimming  is  seen 
on  many  of  the  new  waists.  An  ex- 
quisite silk  in  rose  and  gray  is  very 
daintily  and  simply  trimmed.  Over  the 
shoulders  is  a  fichu  of  gray  Liberty 
mousseline  de  sole,  edged  al!  about 
with  an  accordion-plaited  frill  of  the 
same.  The  fichu  is  fastened  on  the 
bust  with  the  fashionable  bow  of  pink 
ribbon;  an  end  of  the  ribbon  then  passes 
under  each  arm  with  the  fichu  and 
fastens  with  another  bow  in  the  back. 
The  choker  is  of  pink  ribbon. 


Remedy  for  Earache. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  greatly  inter- 
fered wilh  my  own  pratice,"  said  a 
celebrated  aurist,  "by  giving  the  fol- 
lowing advice  to  many  of  my  friends: 
At  the  first  symptom  of  earache  let  the 
patient  lie  on  the  bed  with  the  painful 
ear  uppermost.  Fold  a  thick  towel  and 
tuck  it  around  the  neck,  then  with  a 
teaspoon  fill  the  ear  with  warm  water, 
continue  doing  this  for  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes;  the  water  will  fill  the  ear 
orifice,  and  flow  over  on  the  towel.  Af- 
terward turn  over  the  head,  let  the 
water  run  out,  and  plug  the  ear  with 
warm  glycerine  and  cotton.  This  may 
be  done  every  hour  until  relief  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  an  almost  invariable  cure, 
and  has  saved  many  cases  of  acute  in- 
flammation. The  water  should  bequite 
warm,  but  uot  too  hot. 


Popular  Science. 


It  is  computed  that  thirty-seven 
people  die  and  seventy  are  born  every 
minute. 

Experience  in  electrical  welding 
shows  that  the  metal  is  strengthened 
at  the  point  of  welding. 

The  jungle  fowl  of  Australia  builds  a 
nest  that  is  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  and  fifteen  feet  high. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  color 
yellow,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  is 
more  permanent  than  any  other  hue. 

Over  forty  million  trees  have  been 
planted  in  Switzerland  in  seven  years 
in  the  effort  to  "  reforest  "  the  country. 

Prof.  Virchow,  the  eminent  German 
pathologist,  has  affirmed  his  belief  that 
no  trace  of  "the  missing  link"  be- 
tween man  and  the  lower  animals  has 
been  discovered,  either  in  the  physical 
structure  of  modern  savages  or  in  the 
human  skulls  which  are  believed  to  be 
the  most  ancient. 

Jupiter  takes  eleven  years  and  ten 
months  in  making  his  journey  around 
the  sun.  Thus,  our  earth  travels 
nearly  twelve  times  around  the  sun 
while  Jupiter  goes  around  only  once. 
This  is  easily  explained,  since  Jupiter  is 
five  times  farther  from  the  sun  than 
our  earth,  and  therefore  has  a  greater 
distance  to  travel.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, Jupiter  receives  much  less  light 
and  heat  from  the  sun  than  we  do.  In 
each  second  of  time,  Jupiter's  giant 
bulk  moves  eight  miles — a  rate  which 
is  about  five  hundred  times  faster  than 
the  swiftest  express  train. 


The  Rival  Mothers. 


This  story  is  beyond  doubt  original  to 
Japan  in  its  present  form,  but  it  bears 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  another 
celebrated  judgment  given  more  than 
2,000  years  ago  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

About  a  century  and  a  half  ago  a 
woman,  who  was  a  servant  in  the  house 
of  adaimyo,  had  a  little. girl  born  to  her. 
But  it  was  inconvenient  for  her  to  have 
the  child  with  her  in  thedaimyo's  man- 
sion, so  she  put  the  little  one  out  to 
nurse  with  a  woman  in  the  neighboring 
village.  The  child  grew  to  be  very  in- 
telligent, and  the  foster-mother,  who 
was  a  heartless  woman,  thought  she 
saw  an  opportunity  to  earn  money 
through  the  girl's  services,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  her.  Accordingly,  when 
the  mother's  term  of  services  expired 
and  she  came  to  get  back  her  child,  the 
foster-mother  treated  her  claim  as  false, 
said  the  child  was  her  own,  and  utterly 
refused  to  give  her  up. 

So  at  last  they  came  before  Oka,  the 
town  magistrate  of  Yedo,  who,  after 
some  thought,  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  of 
deciding.  He  placed  the  child  between 
the  two  mothers,  had  each  one  take  an 
arm  of  the  child,  and  then  ordered  them 
to  pull!  He  could  then  tell,  he  said, 
which  one  desered  to  have  the  child. 
The  foster-mother,  thinking  only  of 
winning,  pulled  with  all  her  might,  but 
the  true  mother,  full  of  affection  for 
her  child,  couldn't  bear  to  inflict  on  it 
such  brutal  pain,  and  she  let  go  as  soon 
as  she  felt  the  other  woman  pulling. 
"The  child  is  mine!"  exclaimed  the  fos- 
ter-mother, triumphantly.  "Not  so!" 
said  Oka,  sternly;  "you  are  a  pretend- 
er; this  other  is  the  true  mother." 

Then  the  false  mother  confessed  her 
deception,  and  begged  for  pardon.  The 
people,  when  they  heard  of  the  judg- 
ment, were  full  of  admiration  for  the 
penetration  and  sagacity  of  their 
magistrate. — Harper's  Young  People. 

Eggs  covered  when  frying  will  cook 
much  more  evenly. 


I   DOMESTIC  ECONOMY* 

I  

Domestic  Hints. 


Cheese  Sandwiches. — Cut  up  fine 
any  bits  of  cheese  that  cannot  well  be 
used  any  other  way,  add  a  little  cream 
or  melted  butter  and  let  it  heat  slowly 
till  the  cheese  is  melted  and  the  whole 
becomes  a  paste.  If  liked,  season  with 
salt,  cayenne  pepper  and  mustard. 
Spread  this  mixture  on  thin  slices  of 
bread  and  put  together. 

Baking  Powder  Biscuit. — One 
quart  of  flour,  three  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonsful  of  baking  powder,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  two  cups  of  sweet  milk. 
Sift  the  baking  powder  and  salt  with 
the  flour,  cut  the  butter  in  lightly  with 
a  knife,  then  wet  with  the  milk  stiff 
enough  to  roll,  but  not  to  knead.  Cut 
with  biscuit  cutter  and  bake  fifteen 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven.  If  water  is  used 
instead  of  milk,  double  the  quantity  of 
butter. 

Minute  Pudding.— One  pint  of  flour, 
a  teaspoonful  each  of  soda  and  salt,  a 
scant  quart  of  milk.  Mix  the  soda  and 
salt  with  the  flour,  turn  the  milk  into  a 
buttered  spider,  and  the  instant  it 
boils  up  add  all  the  flour  at  once.  Toss 
it  up  quickly  till  the  flour  is  well  mixed, 
turn  it  into  a  buttered  bowl,  cover 
close,  and  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  to 
shape.  Turn  out  on  a  hot  platter,  and 
serve  at  once  with  wine  or  lemon  sauce. 
This  is  an  old-fashioned  receipt,  and 
has  been  used  for  many  years.- with 
great  success. 

Chicken  Broth. — If  the  weather  is 
warm,  use  but  half  a  chicken  to  make 
broth  for  one  person.  If  it  is  cool, 
take  a  whole  one,  as  the  broth  will 
keep  several  days.  Pull  off'  the  skin 
(as  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  oil),  dis- 
joint and  cut  the  meat  into  small 
pieces.  Remove  all  the  fat.  Break  or 
pound  the  bones.  Allow  two  quarts  of 
cold  water  to  a  chicken.  Heat  slowly 
and  simmer  till  the  meat  is  tender. 
Skim  carefully.  When  the  broth  has 
simmered  an  hour,  add  a  little  chopped 
onion  if  the  flavor  is  liked.  Strain, 
and,  when  cold,  remove  the  fat.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  pepper.  Put  it  over 
the  fire,  and  stir  well  until  hot.  Let  it 
boil  five  minutes.  If  rice  and  parsley 
are  to  be  added,  add  a  large  spoonful  of 
rice  and  simmer  slowly  one  hour;  add 
the  minced  parsley  five  minutes  before 
it  is  served. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


If  you  heat  your  knife  you  can  cut 
hot  bread  as  smoothly  as  cold. 

A  little  flour  dredged  over  the  top  of 
a  cake  will  keep  the  icing  from  running. 

Clear,  black  coffee,  diluted  with  wa- 
ter and  containing  a  little  ammonia, 
will  cleanse  and  restore  black  clothes. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  with  a  little 
sugar  and  water,  is  good  for  a  child 
with  an  irritable  stomach. 

A  large  slice  of  raw  potato  in  the  fat 
when  frying  doughnuts  will  prevent 
the  black  specks  from  appearing  on 
their  surface. 

A  little  powdered  borax  in  baby's 
bath  water  prevents  the  little  one's 
skin  from  chafing,  and  he  is  not  liable 
to  "  break  out  with  the  heat." 

The  best  way  to  produce  the  beauti- 
ful black  so  much  admired  in  certain 
articles  of  furniture,  etc.,  is  to  moisten 
the  surface  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  then  heat  until  the  desired  stain  is 
produced.  The  rationale  is,  of  course, 
that  the  heat  drives  off  the  water  and 
so  concentrates  the  acid  that  it  carbon- 
izes the  tissue. 
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From  Bro.  Amos  Adams. 

(CoHtmved  from  page  215.) 

and  made  a  verbal  proposition,  which  was 
thoTOUghly  discussed  by  different  members  of 
the  Order. 

TheW.  M.  requested  Mr.  Holman  to  submit 
his  proposition  in  writing,  which  he  promised 
to  do. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the 
Rranf^e  Mr.  Holman  submitted  a 
written  repoft.  statincr  the  terms  and 
conditions  that  would  control  him  in 
the  publication  of  the  origan. 

Bro.  .1.  D.  Huffman  moved  to  accept  the 
proposition.  providiuK  the  price  of  the  paper 
be  fixed  at  per  annum  for  single  subscrip- 
tion to  Patrons  and  «1..")0  to  clubs  of  ten  or 
more. 

S.  T.  Coulter  moved  to  amend  Bro.  Huff- 
man's motion  by  striking  out  the  proviso  re- 
garding prices. 

Mr.  .Johnston,  P.  M.,  moved  to  accept  the 
proiwsitiou  otTered  by  Mr.  Holman. 

B.  F.  Walton,  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
offered  a  substitute  for  all  previous  motions 
to  the  effect  that  the  proposition,  as  offered 
by  Mr.  Holman,  be  accepted.  Carried. 

At  the  meetin<j  of  the  State  Granfje, 
October,  1893,  the  E.xeeutive  Com- 
mittee made  the  followin<?  report  to 
the  State  (;ran<fe: 

The  proposition  made  by  Alfred  Holman  of 
the  P.vciFic  Ui  H.M.  PitE>s,  and  accepted  by 
this  State  Grange  at  its  annual  .session  in  the 
city  of  San  .lose,  took  the  ever-recurring 
matter  of  an  ofticial  organ  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  faithful 
manner  in  which  that  proposition  has  been 
carried  out  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  not 
alone  to  your  committee,  but  to  all  progressive 
members  of  the  order.  The  editorial  columns 
of  the  RcitAi.  PnEss  for  the  past  year  have 
convinced  us  that  all  that  is  required  to  make 
it  one  of  the  leading,  if  nut  the  best.  Grange 
paper  in  the  United  Stales  is  for  the  member- 
ship to  do  their  part.  If  the  sixteen  ofticers 
of  this  State  Grange  will  make  as  much  of  an 
effort  to  supply  its  columns  with  current 
Grange  literature  as  a  few  have  done,  and  the 
membership  throughout  the  State  will  provide 
each  locality  with  a  live,  progressive  Grange 
correspondent  who  will  vvoi'k  through  its 
eolumns  to  build  up  the  ordci-  ou  this  coast, 
and  disseminate  among  the  masses  correct 
ideas  in  regard  to  all  important  matters 
touching  our  interests,  wc  have  set  in  motion 
all  the  machinery  that  is  needed  for  a  very 
superior  Grange  organ.  Signed:  R.  F. 
Walton,  Cyrus  .lones  and  Cieo.  P.  Loucks.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

At  the  .same  session  (18!»H)  that  por- 
tion of  the  Master  s  address  which  re- 
ferred to  the  official  or^ran  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Good  of  the  Or- 
der. The  committee  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

Vour  committee,  after  a  full  and  careful 
consideration,  believe  that,  owing  to  the  difti- 
culties  in  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
organ  in  the  way  of  expense,  are  unable  to 
discover  any  means  by  which  that  desirable 
object  can  at  present  be  accomplished. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  present 
arrangement  with  the  Ki  ic.xi.  Phkss  be  con- 
tinued, with  the  exception  that  more  .spai^e  be 
allotted  for  Grange  news,  and  that  Grange 
correspondence  other  than  that  received  from 
professional  writers  be  given  a  place  also  in 
its  columns,  with  a  view  that  the  order 
throughout  the  State  may  i-eceive  the  same 
benefits  arising  through  the  co-operation  and 
progress  of  the  various  Granges.  Signed  by 
the  committeo :  Sisters  E.  Z.  Koach,  A.  .1. 
Allison,  D.  A.  Moran  and  Bros.  M.  T.  Xoyes 
and  George  Ohleyer. 

Worthy  Master  Roach,  in  his  addre.ss 
at  the  openintf  of  the  State  Grantee  in 
October,  18!»4.  after  statin ■■  that  the 
present  arrangement  is  of  little  value 
to  the  order  or  the  Ri  rai,  Press.  ' 
urged  that  '"It  is  for  this  body  in  its 
sovereign  capacity  to  say  what  shall 
be  done  at  this  time;  but  don't  leave  it  I 
with  the  Executive  Committee.  Their 
hands  are  already  too  full.  ' 

A  careful  search  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  State  Grange  does  not  show  j 
that  any  action   was  taken   in  the 
matter,   nor  do  they  show  that  the 
question  of  selecting  a  Grange  organ  [ 
was  referred  to  the  E.xeeutive  Com-  | 
mittee.    This  being  the  case,  by  what 
authority  does  the  E.xeeutive  Commit- 
tee attempt  to  nullify  the  acts  of  the  ' 
State  Grange  ?  I 

To  the  average  layman  this  is  an 
important  question.  If  the  committee 
can  usurp  power  not  delegated  to  i 
them,  then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them,  now  that  the  State  Grange  has 
selected  Merced  as  the  place  for  hold-  , 
ing  the  next  State  Grange,  from 
changing  the  place  of  meeting  to  Chico, 
Milpitas,  or  any  other  places,  or  to 
nullify  any  other  positive  act  of  the 
State  Grange. 

It  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
State  Grange  omitted   to   take  any 
action  on  the  recommendation  of  W. 
M.  Roach,  only  to  negatively  comply  | 
with  his  request  "not  forcfi'i-  it  to  the 


!  Executive  Committee."  leaves  but  one 
conclusion,  to  wit :  that  further  action 

j  on  the  subject  was  not  desirable,  at 
least  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
State  (irange  in  October.  1895. 

A.MOS  Al»A.MS. 

San  Jose,  March  30,  1895. 


North    Butte  Grange  Inspection. 


To  THE  P^ihtor: — The  inspector  of 
this  district,  Brother  K.  C.  Shoemaker, 
performed  the  service  of  inspection  for 
North  Butte  Grange  on  Saturday  last 
in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner,  both  to 
himself  and  to  the  members  of  the 
grange.  The  home  of  this  grange  is  at 
the  town  of  liive  Oak,  situated  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  Sutter  county, 
on  the  California  and  Oregon  railroad. 
It  is  a  trading  point  for  a  large  com- 
munity of  small  farmers  of  northern 
Sutter  and  southern  Butte  counties.  In 
the  vicinity  are  loi'ated  some  of  the 
most  extensive  orchards  and  nurseries 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  soil  is 
a  dark  loam,  as  was  well  attested  bv 
the  plows  at  work  along  the  way;  and. 

i  judging  from  the  fresh  and  rank  ap- 
pearance of  the  grain,  it  is  unexcelled 
in  fertility.  Evidences  of  excessive 
rainfall  were  still  visible,  although  be- 
ing rai>idly  obliterated  by  the  plows 

I  and  growing  grain. 

'     The  writer  is  under  obligations  to 
I  the  inspector  for  transportation  to  the 
scene  of  his  labors,  through  this  n)ost 
excellent  j)ortion  of  Sutter  county,  a 
j  distance  of  twelve  to  fourteen  miles. 
In  due  time  the  spacious  hall  began  to 
fill  with  smiling  grangers,  and  the  ante- 
!  room  with  mysterious  looking  baskets 
;  and  boxes.    J^osiles  the  local  grange, 
there  were  visitors  from  South  Sutter 
I  and  Yuba  City  (Granges. 

Worthy  Master  .lohn  W.  Hedger 
called  the  ni(>eting  to  order  and  pre- 
sided with  the  ability  of  a  veteran. 
After  transacting  the  routine  work  a 
recess  was  ordered,  during  which  a 
general  free  and  cordial  reception  was 
I  tendered  to  visitors  from  abroad. 
Tables  were  sjjread  in  double  rows  the 
entire  length  of  the  hall,  and  at  a  signal 
I  from  the  worthy  master  the  assemblage 
!  fell  in  line  around  the  tables  and  for  an 
I  hour  re-enforced  the  inner  man,  amid 
!  universal  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
a  fine  da3',  a  magnificent  feast,  a  huge 
appetite,  and  to  the  good  sisters  who 
provided  so  lavishly  for  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  the  occasion.  The 
room  being  again  put  in  order,  instruc- 
tions were  given  in  the  degrees  by  the 
local  officers  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner and  which  elicited  unstinted  praise 
from  the  distinguished  visitor.  Brother 
Shoemaker.  These  i^xercises  were  in-  i 
terspersed  with  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  recitations  and  i]nproniptu  re- 
marks, all  of  a  high  order  of  merit  and  | 
which  were  received  with  ajjplause  and  I 
other  manifestations  of  approval. 

These  after-dinner  exercises  put  the 
large  audience  in  excellent  humor  to 
listen  to  a  short  but  excellent  address 
by  Bro.  Shoemaker  on  Grange  topics, 
which  1  regret  to  be  unable  to  repeat 
here.  The  writer,  in  response,  also 
had  something  to  say  about  the  objects 
and  accomplishments  of  the  order,  con- 
tinuing until  his  vi)ice  became  choked 
by  vociferous  and  prolonged  applause. 
On  taking  his  seat  he  learned  that  the 
scheme  had  been  instigated  by  the 
inspector,  who  thus  sought  to  conceal 
his  presence  within  a  circle  of  Tjive 
Oak  beauties,  all  pretending  to  be  in- 
specting the  books  of  the  Grange. 
My  own  better-half.  l)eing  besieged 
with  the  question,  "  Is  he  married?" 
was  seen  to  reply  with  a  jealous  frown 
and  nervous  jerk,     1  don't  know." 

Such  was  inspection  day  at  Live 
Oak.  and  the  thanks  (standing)  to  the 
worthy  brother  for  his  pleasant  visit, 
the  hope  was  universally  expressed 
that  "inspection  day  "  may  be  repeated 
soon  and  often.  It  was  really  a  grand 
success  in  every  way,  and  is  a  day  long 
to  be  remembered  by  the  visited  and 
visitors. 

One  of  the  speakers  dwelt  somewhat 
!it  length  on  these  social  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  isolated  residents  of  the  j 
country  which  only  the  Grange  ren-  1 
'loi-od  possible,     All  th(>   world,  said  ' 


he,  was  combining  in  cities  and  centers 
of  population,  socially  and  commer- 
cially, to  which  the  dwellers  of  the 
country  are  no  match  in  an  unorgan- 
ized condition.  The  Grange  was  in- 
stituted to  meet  this  want,  this  uni- 
versal demand  and  necessity  for  co 
0|>eration,  to  meet  the  combinations  of 
the  times.  Much,  said  he,  had  been 
accom))lished,  but  constant  vigilance 
was  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  and  to  wield  the  influence  for 
good  that  our  niunbers  and  wealth 
entitle  us  to. 

The  (Grange  closed  amidst  general 
rejoicing,  and  the  final  separation  was 
lingeringly  (\x pressed  in  good  wishes 
and  fervent  hand-shaking. 

(jKorok  Oiii.k^  kk. 

Yuba  City,  April  2,  1895. 

Now  Is  the  Time  for  New  Blood 
and  New  Leadership. 


SiWKTON.  March  30.  IKlt."). 

To  TiiK  EiiiTOR: — Under  the  head  of 
'"A  \'isit  to  Stockton  G'range.''  which 
article  was  read  there  Saturday,  the 
editor  of  the  Rurai,  Prkss  .says  that 
the  Grange  needs  new  blood  and  prac- 
tical leadership.  Xone  can  gainsay 
this.  With  restful  ease,  we  dwell  on 
the  good  the  Grange  has  done,  forget- 
ful that  if  we  do  not  keeji  in  the  van- 
guard with  new  work,  we  will  be 
dropped  to  the  rear  of  Orders,  for  ours 
has  no  mortuary  or  sick  benefit  to  hold 
its  membership.  Stockton  Grange 
tried  and  abandoned  the  mortuary 
fund.  The  dollar  each  paid,  in  a  family 
of  five  or  six,  made  a  death  indeed 
mournful.  I>ow  wheat  and  high  freight 
has  decimatetl  the  Grange,  which  has 
wisely  ado])ted  Jiro.  Tjubin's  plan,  as 
has  one  State  political  i)artv,  to  help 
out  the  losing  farmer.  Many  of  our 
best  officers  have  had  to  turn  closely 
to  personal  business,  and  most  members 
have  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  to  meet 
taxes  and  insurance.  Now  is  the  time 
to  bring  out  new  leaders,  new  energies 
to  meet  depressing  but  not  hopeless 
exigencies. 

We  should  have  had  an  active  mem- 
ber helping  to  get  the  San  .Toaquin 
\'alley  Railroad  through.  Subordinate 
(i ranges  should,  during  legislative  ses- 
sions, keep  posted  on  bills  to  intelli- 
gently act  with  the  "legislative  com- 
mittee." We  should  read  up  more  of 
the  questions  of  the  hour,  of  our  work- 
day lives,  how  to  raise,  prune,  sell  and 
buy  more  from  each  other.  Members 
are  often — not  always — tired.  I  know 
a  tired  body  means  tired  nerves,  and 
tired  nerves  mean  a  tired  brain.  Rest 
comes  of  helpful  articles  read  not  in 
proving  ourselves  right  on  a  point  till 


CONSUMPTION 

80  FBOKOUNCED 

By  the  Physicians 

SEVEKE 

COUGH 

At  Night 

Spitting  Blood 

Given  Over  by  the  Doctors ! 

ayer's'cherrTp°ectoral 


we  fill  our  members  with  pins  and 
needles  and  cannot  reach  the  cloak  of 
humility  to  enwrap  ourselves  on  the 
way  to  the  final  judge. 

I  like  and  use  the  "  trade  card."  It 
is  fair  if  all  members  would  patronize 
the  arranged  places.    Others  see  in- 
]  justice  in  it. 

"Inspection"  is  yielding  fruit. 
Under  Bro.  fJreer,  Waterloo  (iraiigc 
reorganized,  elected  fine  officers  and 
installed  Saturday  evening.  f>odi,  two 
weeks  ago,  initiated  four  yoimg  men. 
Our  county  lectur(^r.  Sister  Lou  Over 
hiser.  is  an  able  factor  in  this  work  of 
regeneration.  We  need  the  zeal  born 
of  youthful  energy.  Tjet  us  bring  oui- 
young  people  more  to  the  front  with 
entertainments,  the  public  for  audience 
and  we  for  helpers,  joining  in  the  dance 
that  ends  an  evening  of  worthy  effort, 
^'oung  people  don't  want  to  see  old 
ones  po.se.  They  want  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  activities  of  life.  If  we  have  a 
principle  to  argue,  let  them  take  up 
the  cudgels  and  the  Grange  vote  a  de- 
cision. The  able  editorials,  "  From  an 
Indi'pendent  Standpoint,"  help  young 
and  old  to  keep  up  with  leading  (|ues- 
tions  of  the  day.  The  Grange  has 
gained  much,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  Pure  Food  bill;  and  though  it  has 
lost  the  Insurance  and  Sanitary  Board 
bills,  suppressing  disreputable  (juarters 
in  sanitary'  districts,  it  has  new  incen- 
tives to  struggle  and  unite  on  and 
plenty  of  youthful  energy  to  call  to  the 
front  another  vear.  A.  A. 


The  Wheels  of  Progress. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said,  one  way  and  an- 
other, within  the  last  few  years  about  the 
,  wheels  of  progress  being  clogged.  Various 
reasons  arc  given  for  this  condition,  over-sup- 
ply, concentration  of  wealth,  lack  of  conti- 
dencc,  demonetization  of  silver,  etc.,  nearly 
every  man  having  an  opinion  of  the  cause,  as 
well  as  a  plan  of  his  own  for  the  solution  of 
the  entire  problem.    Speaking  of  wheels, 
1  progre.ss,  etc.,  the  Marion  Cycle  Company's 
■!!.")  wheel,  the  '•  Halliday -Temple  Scorcher," 
I  is  entirely  in  it.    There  are  no  clogs  on  it  and 
I  it  is  making  the  same  rapid  progress  in  public 
i  favor  that  it  always  makes  over  the  roads  and 
1  lanes  of  the  country  wherever  It   is  used. 
'  You  will  got  the  handsome  illustrated  cata- 
logue that  tells  all  about  it  by  .sending  t<i 
O.  S.  Potter,  the  Pacific  coast  agent.  4S  Fre- 
i  mont  street,  San  Francisco, 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


"Seven  years  ago.  niy  wife  had  a 
severe  attack  of  l\nig  trouble  which 
the  physicians  in  iMnnuiccd  oonsumpticn. 
The  cough  was  cxlicnicly  distressing, 
especially  at  nighi.  ami  was  frequenllv 
Htten<led  with  tln'  spitting  of  blood. 
The  doctors  Itcing  unable  to  help  her. 
I  inilnced  her  totry  Ayer's  Cherry  Fec- 
tornl.  anil  was  sin|)iis<il  at  the  great 
ri'licf  it  gave.  Bcfmc  using  one  whole 
liottle.  she  was  cured,  so  that  now  she  is 
(liiile  strong  and  healthy.  That  this 
medicine  saved  my  wife's  life,  I  have  not 
the  least  donbt."  — K.  Mohkis.  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

Received  Highest  Awards 
AT   THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 
oooooooooooooooooooooo 


We  have  one  of  thepe  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  montb  last  season  and  was  taken  hack 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  Ijctter  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  HARUAIN. 
Indicated  power.  80-horse:  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  (H500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

Hi  and   IK   Dranini  Streot.  S»ii  FrHiirUro. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  Fl.OUR 

 AND  

■fi  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

3H»  C.\I.IKOKNI.\  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

JVPersonal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

NOTICE. 

THE  ANNU.^L  MEETING  OV  THE  STt)CK- 
holders  of  the  (iraugers'  Business  .Association, 
a  corporation,  for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  IJirccl- 
ors,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  liusi- 
ness  as  may  properly  come  iH'fore  It.  will  beheld 
at  No.  108  Davis  street.  San  Francisco,  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M  ,  WEDNESDAY.  April  lOtb.  \m>. 

I.  C.  STEELE.  President. 
CHARLES  WOOD.  Secretary. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining:  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying 
723  mftRK-ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco.  Cai, 
Open  An  Year    :   A.  VAH  DER  IfAItLEN,  Pre»'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  t25;  Blowpipe  Assay.  110.  FuUcourseof 
assaying, ISO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

WrtlNTED  I 
PoMltlon  Ha  Manager  on  a  Large  Farm. 

Thorough  acquiiintanoe  with  Stock  Ralaluf.  D,ilry 
BuslneHS.  General  Parnitnr.  Bxperlenoc  In  for.  litr, 
counlrleu:  Pronch.  Rurltiih.  UHrmaii  currcMii'  i. ' 
ence:  Bunkkeepiiiii :  >ir:idiiaie  of  Afrrieiili  .  .u 
Academy  in  Oerninny.  P.  0.  l)OX  \SSb.  HakcrHiu  i'l. 
Kern  OoinUy,  0«1. 
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Horticultural  Society  Meeting. 


The  March  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society,  held  in  this  city 
at  the  usual  place  last  Friday,  was 
very  poorly  attended;  and  a  good  part 
of  the  proceedings  was  devoted  to  talk 
of  ways  and  means  for  increasing  inter- 
est among  fruit-growers  in  the  work  of 
the  society.  In  the  present  condition 
of  the  fruit  interest  growers  cannot 
afford  to  make  a  journey  to  the  city  to 
attend  the  meetings;  and  yet  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  so- 
ciety be  kept  up.  Something  more 
than  a  year  ago,  the  society  held  one  of 
its  stated  meetings  at  San  Jose  and  the 
attendance  was  large;  and  out  of  this 
meeting  grew  the  State  Fruit  Ex- 
change project.  It  was  suggested  at 
last  week's  meeting  that  the  society 
try  the  plan  of  holding  its  monthly  ses- 
sions at  ditterent  fruit  centers;  and 
though  the  matter  was  discussed  op- 
posingly,  nothing  was  done  about  it. 

The  central  interest  of  last  Friday's 
meeting  was  a  little  apart  from  fruit 
matters,  being  an  address  by  Mr.  J.  U. 
Olcott,  of  Manchester,  Connecticut, 
descriptive  of  his  work  in  promoting 
the  study  of  grasses  and  turf-making. 
Mr.  Olcott  has  at  his  place  at  Man- 
chester a  garden  in  which  many  hun- 
dreds of  turf  grasses  are  being  prac- 
tically tested,  with  the  idea  of  finding 
out  the  comparative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent grasses.  He  collects  turf  from 
every  region  and  is  in  the  way  of  vastly 
increasing  the  stock  of  available  knowl- 
edge on  grass  and  turf  questions.  Mr. 
Olcott  declares  California  to  be  an  ideal 
place  to  carry  on  turf  experimentation 
and  hopes  to  interest  somebody  in  the 
work  here. 

President  Lelong  brought  up  the 
question  of  representing  the  horticul- 
tural interests  of  California  at  the  com- 
ing expositions  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
and  in  the  City  of  Mexico;  and  Messrs. 
Stabler,  Holman  and  Fitzsim.mons  were 
named  as  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  State  lioard  of  Trade  concerning 
the  matter. 

A  general  discussion  as  to  fruit  pi-os- 
pects  brought  out  information  from 
the  leading  districts.  Judge  Stabler 
said  that  everything  in  the  Yuba  City 
district  was  in  tine  condition,  except- 
ing only  apricots.  Of  this  ci-op  there 
would  be  almost  no  crop  at  all.  All 
othei-  sorts  were  full  and  with  every 
pi-omise  of  an  abundant  yield.  Senatoi- 
Buck  said  tliat  on  the  valley  lands  at 
V'acaville  apricots  were  badly  damaged, 
but  that  in  the  elevated  orchards  there 
would  be  a  fairly  good  crop.  There 
would,  he  declared,  be  enough  for  fresh 
shipment,  but  hardly  any  for  di-ying. 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, peaches  were  all  right.  Mr. 
ErhoiMi  said  that  some  parts  of  Santa 
Clara  county  had  been  badly  hit  by 
frost;  apricots  would  be  a  very  light 
crop.  The  first  crop  of  strawberries 
was  completely  gone.  Mr.  Sandei'son. 
also  of  Santa  Clara,  confirmed  Mr. 
Erhorn's  report,  adding  that  peaches 
were  full  of  bloom  and  promised  a  fine 
yield.  -Mr.  Deming,  of  Sacramento, 
ad  not  been  at  home  for  some  weeks, 
but  from  letters  he  judged  that  injury 
from  frost  had  been  limited  to  th^ 
earliest  varieties  of  apricots  and  that 
ni  his  county  the  loss  would  be  very 
light.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Placer,  said  that 
in  his  section  there  liad  l)een  no  sufter- 
ng  from  frost. 

At  the  next  me(>ting  the  subjects  of 
Thinning,  Mai-keting  and  Transporta- 
tion will  be  considered.  The  seci-etary 
was  instructed  to  specially  invite 
Vlessrs.  J.  N.  Anderson,  B.  F.  Walton 
uid  A.  Weinstock  to  be  present. 

Uow'h  TliiH  ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  auy 
ase  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  HaM'.s 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Prop.s..  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  havc^  known  K.  ,1.  (;henc.v 
or  the  last  l.S  years,  and  lielieve  liini perfect  ly 
louorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  Hnan- 
lally  able  to  carry  out  auy  obligation  made  by 
lis  flrm. 

West  &  Tku.ax,  Wholesale  Druggists.  Toledo, C). 
Waloing,  KiNNAN  &  Makvin,  Wholesale  Drug 
Isls.  Toledo.  (). 

HaU's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
.Irectly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
ystem.  Price  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug 
lats.  Testimonials  free. 


"He  had  an  honest  look.'' 
YouH'e  heard  of  hini. 
Perhaps  you've  seen  him. 
Possibly  yon've   dealt  with 
liim. 

And  you're  sorry  for  it  now. 
Still    }^ou've    learned  some- 
thing. 

You're  never  going  to  forget 
what  it  was  that  caught  )'i>u. 
It  was  //iti/  lipncst  look. 
In  buying  your  harvesting  iiia- 
chinery  don't  put  too  iimch 
confidence   in   an   hniipst  look. 


W60RMI6K>' 


light-running  steel  binders  and 
mowers  not  only  have  the  honest 
look,  but  they  have  something 
better  —  reputation — character. 

This  they  have  earned  by 
long   years  of  public  service. 

There's  stability  in  the  very 
name  "  McCormick  "  and  ma- 
chines having  that  name  can 
not    be    sold  as  cheaply  as 
others,    because   they  have 
other  and  more  intrinsic  val- 
ue than  "an  honest  look.'" 

Seen  a  McCormick  Catalogue? 
There's  an  agent  in  yniir  town 
— asli  hini  for  one. 


IH 


GRUB^^'STUMP 

MACHINB. 


LTimberor5tomps( 

JMill  pullanordinaryi^ 
■^^binl^HlHUTEs] 


Maket^a  clean  sweep  of  Two  Ac-res  at  aslttln«.  A 
man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  opeiateit.  No  lleavy 
Clhalns  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the 
flrstyear  will  pay  forthe  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  te.'^timon- 
ials, also  full  information  concemingour  Iron  Olaiit 
Grub  and  Stump  MaohIno«  Two  llorHO  Ilawkeye  and 
other  appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  AddresR 
MILNE  MANIJFA€TI;KIN0  CO.,  C41  8th  St.  ,  Monmouth,  III. 

Sunny nldo  Shetland  I*ony  Farm.  For  catalogne  ad- 
dress Milne  Bro«.  at  alx^ve  office  and  number.  Breed- 
ers of  I'ure  Shetland  l*«ules. 


"HARTMAN"  STEEL  PICKET 

LAWN  =  FENCES  „^ 


rHEirtRVH^wSSS  I  HANOSOMEB  THAN  EITHER 
PROTECTS  a  lawn  wi-thout  coNCEAUfJ^  it 


.  Posts  driven  deep  and  anchored 
Get  Prices  for  your  Garden,  or  Church,  of—? 
UIDTMHKI  IICP   P'n  2"  BHOAOWHY,  HEW  YOBK. 

riHn I  MHIi  mib.  bU,  eoi-2  mahhattai*  eipe, chicagd.  . 

Factories:  ELLW/OOD  CITY,  Petina. 
For  Beautiful  Calendar,  send  4  cts.  in  stamps. 


Ill  Mriswci  iii^'  ;iU\ 


rliscnioiits  mi-iitioii  tliis  paprr. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACIIAMKNTO,  CAMFOKNIA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,«> 

— Manukac^tuhkks  ok— 

STEAn  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

And  (ill  iilK/x  0/ 
4-    MACHINERY  FOR  MININO  PURPOSES. 


Flour  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Qnartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constrocted,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
FfROrST  STREET,  Bet.  IN  <«:  O., 

SACKAMKNTt),  CAL. 


IF  ' 
YOU 

WANT'-I; 


A  SMALL  KAKM  ON  MOST 
fuvor;il)le  terms,  acUlress 

S.  C.  TRAYNKK, 

MarysvlUe  Cullfornlu. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  \ fi^etablcs  require  (to  .secure  tlie  hiioest 
yield  and  best  qualit\) 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  tin's   conclusive!}-.     How  and 
wh)',  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

'I  hey  are  sent  free.    It  will  tost  yon  Tiothinj;  to  renr]  tlicni.  and  tlcv  Will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  y3  iNa.s.sau  Siuet,  New  York. 

MEVKK.AVILSON  &  CO.,  310  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  Rod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Mal<es  tlie  Cheap  Fence. 


100  Rods  u<  Waukegan 
Weigh  only  QO  Pounds. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 


8  &  10  Pine  Street. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt 


These  Stackers  and  Rakes 
are  California  made  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Jackson's  Improved  "Eclipse''  Stacker  and  "Acme"  Rake. 


I  CE.— Wi' liavi' cliscoutiuiic'U  out- Soltt  .\n<"Di',v  for  llie  •  Kt-lipsc  "  .Sliicker  ami  .Vcuie  " 
Hiiko.  hcrclolorr  coiilroUed  by  the  Unore  Impli'ment  Company,  of  Sau  l''rancisco;  auil  they  will  lio 
lontiiT  rcprrseot  us. 

Heuceforlli  we  will  supply  Iheso  Slackers  aud  Kaki's  ilii-ecl  to  llK' trade.  We  carry  a  lart;e  stock 
oil  liaiiil;  -.lud  all  orders  will  receive  prompt  atteution.  Send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  or  lbruui;h  your 
local  deali-r. 

f\  R  IN  I  NG  .—These  Stackers  aud  liakes  are  fully  protected  by  Li'i  lers  I'ateul  BKW.ARE 
of  iulriuKements.  aud  inferior,  imported  machines. 

Byron  Jackson  flachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Protect  Your  Trees 

 WITH  

Oilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

I'A'I'KNTKU  AUtUJST  I,  m<X 

Fl  ItS'r  I'HIZF/— Medal  aud  IJiploma — California  Mid  Winter  I uternulioiial 
KxposilioB. 

(7iieapesl,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  suuburu, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  aiul  othtn"  iree  pests. 

h'or  leslinu)nials  fi'om  parlies  who  are  usiri^^  iliein,  stMul  for  descriptive  clr 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Via  n  Ufa  <r  t  II  re  r  of  Patent  Tiile  Oovyers. 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RR/\INdS  S/VVIXH 

 M  A  .MI  K  ACTUH  K.US  c  )F  

I  null    glj  I 


&  CO., 


FOR    TOWyN    \A/«TER  W/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut.  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  grcniud  where  rsqulred.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estlmales  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coaling  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
wllb  tk  cuiupuHltlou  of  Coul  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 
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Markets  for  American  Products. 

The  Agricultural  Doi)arlmcnt  at 
Washiiifjton  expects  to  issue  a  bulletin 
on  the  world's  markets  for  American 
products.  The  information  for  this 
publication  has  been  acquired  from  the 
Consuls  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  elTorts  of  Secretary  Morton.  Late 
in  December,  at  his  suggestion,  a  de- 
partment circular  letter  was  sent  to 
these  officers  asking  them  to  report 
with  reference  to  the  consumption  in 
their  districts  of  the  products  named: 
Animals,  cereals,  dairy  products, 
meats,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruits,  liquors 
and  seeds.  The  attention  of  Consuls 
was  especially  directed  to  the  following 
inquires: 

Is  there  a  considerable  consumption 
of  the  products  named? 

Do  consumers  depend,  and  to  what 
extent  on  importations  for  their  supply? 

How  arc  the  products  sold  and  at 
what  price? 

Are  the  prices  paid  for  American  re- 
latively higher  oi-  lower  than  those 
paid  for  similar  ])roducts  from  other 
countries? 

Are  there  criticisms  of  American 
products? 

What  defects  are  charged,  if  any? 

Secretary  Morton  feels  confident 
much  good  will  result  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  answers  obtained,  and  says 
that  many  reports  have  already  been 
received  through  the  State  Department 
from  half  the  total  number  of  Consuls. 
He  contemplates  issuing  four  bulletins 
of  the  character  indicated  each  year. 

Natural  Bridge  in  Oregon. 

One  of  the  chief  of  the  west  coast 
natural  curiosities  is  the  '"Titan's 
Uridge,  "  situated  in  Douglas  county, 
Oregon,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Oakland.  It  is  not  on  such  a  grand 
scale  as  the  famous  "  Natural  Bridge  " 
of  Virginia,  but  will,  when  its  where- 
abouts become  generally  known,  rank 
high  among  American  oddities  of  na- 
ture. This  Oregon  natural  bridge  was 
discovered  only  a  few  years  ago  by  a 
Californian  of  the  name  of  Magce. 
The  canyon  spanned  by  its  arch  is  9U 
feet  wide  at  the  base  between  side 
walls,  and  the  arch  itself  only  lacks  4* 
feet  of  being  an  even  100  above  the 
little  stream  that  runs  beneath.  The 
rock  stratum  which  spans  the  canyon 
and  forms  the  bridge  is  iSil  feet  in  thick- 
ness, exclusive  of  3  or  4  feet  of  earth, 
which  supports  a  few  straggling  trees. 
It  has  already  become  a  great  r(>sort 
for  Oregonian  outers,  and  a  lai'ge  hotel 
on  a  plateau  near  the  western  ap- 
proach of  the  bridge  is  among  the  near 
futm-e  probabilities. 

100.000,000  Acres. 

The  United  States  Surveyor-(  Jcneral 
for  California  estimates  tlie  area  of  the 
State  of  California  to  lu<  100,.395,000 
acres,  as  follows: 

Acres. 

AKi'icultui-ikl  uud  miueral  luuds  sui- 

vcyed  to  June  30,  1892   ni,8X7,31« 

Agrtculturul  null  nilueral  lauds  uchui'- 

veyed   a«,ai  1,501 

Private  grauts  patented    R,.'W.S.37.'> 

Private  grants  not  settled   .  .'Ul.tS.'iO 

ludian  military  reserTatious   :)18,63l 

Lakes,  islands,  bays  aud  navigable 

livers   1,531,700 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  surveyed  l.tVIS.aaT 
Swamp  aud  overflowed   lands  uusur- 

veyed    85.524 

Total  IUO.395.000 

Ani.m.\i.s  are  like  the  bright  and  fra- 
grant flowers  of  plants — when  their 
function  is  accomplished,  they  vvither 
and  perish.  The  business  of  the  ani- 
mal seems  to  be.  not  to  live  its  own 
life,  but  to  reproduce  its  own  kind,  and 
the  term  of  life  at  its  disposal  is  ad- 
justed accurately  to  the  special  diffi- 
culties of  this  purpose.  Death  comes 
as  soon  as  possible  alter  the  due 
number  of  successors  has  tieen  pro- 
duced, in  order  that  each  species  may 
always  be  represented  by  a  full  tale  of 
young  and  vigorous  individuals.  Nat- 
ural selection  acts  like  a  contractor 
who  has  undertaken  to  keep  a  window 
box  gay  with  fresh  blossoms — each 
plant  must  be  removed  almost  before 
its  flowers  fade. 


and  NEURALGIAS  (""^ 

IRRIGATION. 


VA/.W.  /MONTAGUE  Sc  CO. 

—   AUi;    .MANrFA<TUKERS    OF  - 

RIV/ETED    IRON    AND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation.  Hyilraalle  MIiiIiik,  .>III1n  and  Power  PlantM. 

IRON,  I'UT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 
GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Co\/er  Your  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F*.  Sc  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

F».  Sc  B.  F»/\IINX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES.    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

R.  Sc  B.  SHE/XXHIING  PAPER. 

Hi§:hest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway.    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street. 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

liivenil(;;Ui!  llu- 

R  E  R  K  I  N  S 

(iAS.  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES. 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Prices,  iicc'ordluK  to  capiiclly,  $*I0  and  upwards. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

I  17  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


\A/e-t>er  Gas  Sc  Gasoline  Engines. 

simplest  and  most  fconomlcal  cuglues  on  earth. 
FULLY  UUAKANTEED. 


UequlruN  only  a  few  mlDUleH'  attention  a  day.  Guaranteed 
tost  of  running.  1  i-ent  per  liour  per  H.  V. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

AGENT.S, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street  San  Francl.tcu,  Cal. 


A.  T.  !)K\VRV. 


W.  B.  HWKk. 


<l.  M.  STRONG. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  ^Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  OwM 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  BcicnilUc  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  fur  geaeral  use.  produclnit 


agenulno  current  of  Electricity,  for  tlie  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  bo  rcudily  felt  ond  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  [  owcr,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  tho  body     It  can  bo  worn  at  atiy 


time  during  working  huurs  or  eleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

ItllKI  MATIS.-n 

GEN  V. K  A  L,  IIEBILITY 
LA:flf:  IIAIK 
Nl'.RVOlS  DISEASES 
CIIKOMi:  ll|>i..v 
.VM>  riXCTION.M. 
U  K  H  A  N  G  F,  .>!  t  N  T  S 


WITHOUT 


MEDICINE 


Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  druijs  fur  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  ecomiiigly  faopeU'Ks  cisea  where  every 
other  known  means  hasfjiled. 

Any  slugjlsh,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
Ly  this  monns  bo  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  is  t'>o  I.ite. 

Leading  i.icdical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
liwen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

C  ontains  fullest  Information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  (  hronic  and  p.ervoua  diseases,  prices, 
u!id  how  I J  order,  in  English,  Gerrann,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  Unguoges,  will  bo  mailed,  upon 
upplicatiou,  to  any  iiddrcss  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Delt  and  Appliance  Co. 

UAI.N  (IFPU  K  ASH  UM-Y  I'ACTOIIT, 

the  Owen  Electric  Celt  Cidg.,  201  to  211  State  Street. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Del!  Establishment  In  the  WorH 


il 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any       yna  w&nt.  20 
u>&^iu  hiiflL  Tiros  1 
Ut  H  m  AiJo— bubs  to 
il  any  i.xle  Haves 
l  oot  iit  ioy  times  In 
1  seAjk^D  to  have  set 
of  low  wbeels  to  fit 
rour  wa^rno  for  haalinv 
fCTftia.  fodder,  m&nure. 
bnsr<i.  A:o.  NormettlnRof 
Uren  UaU'sfree.  AddreM 
KMPraE  MPG.  CO., 


SPRAYING 

PUMPS 


FIKLU  rOBCK  rCMr  CO.,  Ul  BrUM  A<«.,  LMkpgri, 


lYPU 


EXPRESS  PAID 

gatur&rtlon  Gu»r»nt**d  or  Monf  t  R»- 
fanApA.    Ku'lnrtid  bv  I.eadlns  Knto. 
■BOlo(l>t>     flO.OUO  In  U1I1-.    We  arc  I   ■'^  H««dqa»rwr< 
for  Spi-uy  l»umpm  «n  1  Innrrllrldr*.     ^  ■'•'"liLt St.'*' 


n  t  full  TrcMtUc  Sprayl 


S 4  7  Spraying  Outfit  0e  R/\ 
I  #•  ExPRCSs  Paid,  fob  9f%Mm%f^ 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  r.o«  vs  Catsklll,  N.Y. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

—  |Horse  high,  bull  strong. 

iplgand  chicken  tij;ht. 
:ilalar  It  yonrsolf  for.^ 

i3to20t%"o^a^ 

50  »^t>        A  man  andl>0)r 
S  Ada] 


l  :^.     iiin.!!  culu  wvj  canmake 

 — — ^40  tu  60  rods  A  day.  catalog  free. 

KIT8ELMAN  BROS.,    Ridgevllle>  Ind 
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5.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  Api  il  3,  1895. 
FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Kxtras,  $3  iSffiS  35  f.  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras.  J3  15(i* 
tS  25;  SuperHne,  $2  10(92  40  "t*  bbl. 
WHEAT— The  spot  market  is  fairly  active  at 
teady  prices.  While  there  is  no  urgent  demand 
)n  the  part  of  exporters,  they  .show  disposition  to 
)uy  available  lots  at  current  figures,  and  it  looks 
IS  if  shipping  trade  were  likely  to  be  of  continuous 
character  during  the  present  month.  Operators 

10  not  anticipate  any  boom  in  prices,  though  it  is 
relieved  that  bottom    quotations    have  been 

eached,  and  that  existing  rates  will  be  sustained, 
,vhile  the  probabilities  are  considered  favorable 

or  improvement,  trifling  though  it  may  be  may  be. 
.Quotable  at  8,5c  ctl,  for  No.  1  shipping,  with 
(ti'ic  for  choire.  Milling  parcels  are  rather 
jteadily  held  :ii  a  range  of  iiOfo  0.5c  ~f  ctl. 

BARLEY— The  condition  of  the  market  is  not 
atisfactory  to  holders.  There  is  disposition  to 
ell,  but  the  wants  of  buyers  are  not  large  enough 

0  give  much  animation  to  the  situation.  Crop 
prospects   are    promising,   and   farmers  would 

ather  realize  than  carry  whatever  reserves  may 
je  on  hand.  Values  under  existing  circumstances 
ire  naturally  easy.  We  quote :  Feed,  fair  to  good, 
■0@72!/jc;  choice,  73?i(a- 75c;  Brewing,  85@90c '*  ctl. 

OATS  —  Values  are  practically  unchanged. 
There  is  good  demand  for  both  milling  and  choice 
eed  descriptions,  but  all  wants  are  promptly 
Hied  within  the  current  range  of  quotations. 
.Vith  common  qualities,  the  market  is  liberally 

tocked,  and  quotations  for  such  olferings  are 
veak  and  favorable  to  buyers.  We  quote:  Milling, 

1  ()714@1  HH;  Surprise,  $1  07!4@1  17i4 ;  fancy  feed, 
1  02i4@l  07'/2;  good  to  choice,  n.5c@$l;  fair  to 
ood,  90(ffi95c;  poor  to  fair,  85(ai87Hc;  Black, 
1  IO@I  17'/2;  Red,  81  10@$1  20;  Gray,  95c@$l  ^  ctl. 

CORN  — Dealers  have  lowered  asking  prices, 
rlth  a  view  of  bringing  about  more  trade.  We 
[uote:  Large  Yellow,  9.5c@l  15;  small  Yellow, 
I5@l  20;   While.  $1  lOfiU  20  1?  ctl. 

RYE— Quotable  at  8o@87i4c  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  80(385o  IH  ctl. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
n  100-lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-lb 
)ags,  811  50. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $17  to  $17  50 
ton. 

HAY— Prices  have  softened,  as  supplies  are 
oming  to  hand  with  more  freedom,  making  con- 
essions  necessary  to  eHect  read.v  sales.  We 
note  as  follows:  'Wheat,  $8  oO(oill  50;  Wheat  and 
)at,lf8@n;  Oat,  $8  .5O(aU0  5O;  Alfalfa,  $8@9;  Barley, 
"  10;  Clover, $8@9;  Compressed,  .$8  50(ail;  Stock, 
6'a.7  ^  ton. 
STRAW— Quotable  at  70@80o  f,  bale. 
BEANS— AU  kinds  of  Whites  are  steadily  held, 
hough  trade  is  neither  quick  nor  heavy:  Bayos, 
1  70(011  90;  Butter,  *2@2  25  for  small  and  $2  25@2  50 
Drlarge;  Pink,  $1  65@l  75;  Red,$l  6001  85;  Lima, 
1  6U@4  65;  Pea,  $2  75(82  90;  Small  White,  82  75® 
90;  Large  White,  $2  60@$2  80;  Blackeye,  $3  25@ 
50;  Rod  Kidney,  $2  7.5(®3;  Horse,  $1  60^1  70  ctl. 
SEEDS— Lower  prices  are  asked  for  Mustard, 
ut  the  fact  does  not  stimulate  trade.  Alfalfa  is 
3  fair  request,  stocks  being  small.  We  quote; 
lustard,  Brown,  $1  25@1  75;  Yellow,  $1  75(ai2; 
'riesie,$I  75;  Canary, 3(§4c ;  Hemp,  3C<!!314c; 

tape,  13i{(S2i4c;  Timothy,  5'/2(s6l4c  It);  Alfalfa, 
'id!  8c  lb;  Flax,  $2®  2  50  ^  ctl. 
POTATOES— Receipts  of  new  this  morning  were 
sacks.  Old  stock  is  in  free  offering.  New,  I'/s® 
Vic  18  lb;  Early  Rose,  40@50c;  River  Reds,  30@35o; 
urbanks,  45@5.5c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  60c@$l; 
alinas  Burbanks,  75c@$l;  Sweets,  $1  25@2  50  * 
,  as  to  quality. 

ONIONS— Prices  on  the  decline.  Quotable  at 

c  ctl;  cut,  25®40c. 
VARIOUS— Green  Peas  brought  good  prices  this 
lOrning,  receipts  being  128  sacks.  Asparagus 
ras  in  heavy  supply,  footing  up  1384  boxes, 
arrivals  of  Rhubarb  were  449  boxes.  We  quote: 
!ucumbers,   5Uc@$l         doz;   Asparagus,  75c® 

1  25  'f*    box    tor   the  general   run   and  $1  50 

11  75  for  fancy;  Rhubarb,  25®60c  f,  box; 
reen  Peas,  $1  per  sack  for  poor  and  2V4@4c  f(  lb 
5r  good  to  choice;  Green  Peppers,  I0@20c 
»  ft>;  Turnips,  50c  ^  ctl;  Beets,  60®75c  sack; 
larrots,  30@50c;  Cabbage,  50@60c  ^  ctl;  Garlic, 
'/4(ffi414c  ^  lb;  Cauliflower,  30@40c  ^  doz;  Marrow- 
it  Squash,  $12®  14     ton;  Hubbard  Squash,  $10® 

2  ^  ton;  Dried  Peppers,  n@12c  1^  B);  Dried 
•kra,  150  ¥  tt). 

FRESH  FRUIT— We  quote:  Apples,  50c@*l, 
?ith  II  25®  1  50  for  fancy. 

STRAWBERRIES— Receipts  light,  with  prices 
DO  high  for  quick  sale.  Quotable  at  75c(S,$l  f( 
rawer. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Oranges  are  cheaper,  offer- 
2gs  being  large.  Mexican  Limes  are  firm,  being 
carce.  Consignments  are  expected  by  the 
anama  steamer  due  next  Saturday.  We'  quote 
s  follows:  California  Navels,  $1  5U®2  50;  Seed- 
ngs,  7.5c®Sl  25  ~f.  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $7®8 
'  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, $3®4;  California  Lemons, 
I  50(a  2  for  common  and  $2  2.5®3  for  good  to  choice. 
DRIED  FRUIT— In  spite  of  damage  by  frost, 
ealers  look  for  nearly  an  average  crop,  owing  to 
iie  new  acreage  coming  inio  bearing  and  the  In- 
reased  output  of  young  trees. 
Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the 
ruit  Exchange.  The  Hgures  presented  rep'resent 
arload  lots,  small  parcels  occasionally  selling 
I  slightly  lower  rates: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  7'/ic; 
mcy,  7c;  choice.  6c;  standard,  5!4c;  prime.  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5;4@6'4c;  sun-dried,  4®.5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  evic:  ."Standard, 
'ic\  prime,  S^c;  peeled,  in  boxes.  I2ffll.3c. 

Pears— Fancy , halves, 5|4c ; quarters, 4'-',c ;  choice, 
Vic;  standard,  3!4e;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;unpltted,  l^®2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4^4®43ic. 

Nectarines — Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6V4c;  standard, 

;;  prime.  5'/4c. 

Figs— White,  choice.  4®  . 5c:  black,  choice,  2®  2!4c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  He 

1.  higher):  4-crown,  loose.  4c;  3-crown,  2'/Jc;  2- 
rown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  .3c;  seedless  Mus- 
atels,  2c  IS*  tb;  3-crown  London  Layers,  81  25 
*  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters.  81  .50:  Dehesa  clus- 
ers,  82;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1  15; 

crown,  loose,  faced,  81  25  ^*  box. 

Dried  Grapes— I  He  B>. 

NUTS— Trade  is  light  and  slow.  Some  injury  to 
.Imond  orchards  is  reported  by  recent  severe 

eather:  We  quote  as  follows  :  Chestnuts, 
a7c:  Walnuts.  6®7c  for  hard  shell,  7@9'/io 
)r  soft  shell  and  7@9i4c  for  paper  shell;  Cali- 
)mia  Almonds,  5@6c  for  soft  shell,  2(!}t2'/4c  for 

ard  shell  and   for  paper  shell;  Peanuts,  4® 

3 ;  Hickory  Nuts,  ,5@6c:  Filberts,  8@9c;  Pecans, 

3  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished:  Brazil  Nuts, 
1  :",c  ^  lb;  Cocoanuts,         50  ^  100. 

.1  TTER— The  market  is  not  in  healthy  shape. 

.  1  ipts  are  In  excess  of  the  demand  and  prc- 
ucers  have  the  situation  against  them. 
Creamery— Fancy,  l3H®Mc;  seconds,  I?® l3o  ^  ft, 


Dairy— Fancy,  llH®12c;  good  to  choice,  10®llc; 
fair,  8@9o;  store  lots,  6®7o. 

CHEESE— Supplies  are  increasing,  some  dairy- 
men making  Cheese  in  preference  to  Butter.  We 
quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  7@8c;  fair  to  good, 
4!4@6c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine.  10@I4c  H  lb. 

EGGS— Steady  at  current  rates.  Quotable  at 
12!4®15c  ¥  dozen. 

POULTRY— Supply  and  demand  both  moderate. 
Hen  Chickens  are  a  shade  higher,  while  other 
stock  is  steady  at  quoted  rates.  We  quote: 
Live  Turkeys  —  Gobblers,  11®  12c;  Hens,  12@ 
13c  ^?  tb;  dressed  Turkeys.  14®1.5c  ^  lb:  Roosters, 
$4® 5  for  old,  and  .$6  .50®7'  50  for  young;  Broilers, $4 
@5  for  small  and  $5®6  for  large;  Fryers, 
$6®7:  Hens,  $5  50@  6  50;  Ducks,  $.5®";  Geese,  $1  50 
®2  ^  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  50@2  25  dozen. 

WOOL— Most  of  the  spring  clip  now  offering 
comes  from  the  south.  Recent  rains  temporarily 
stopped  shearing  in  the  northern  and  middle 
counties,  A  good  demand  is  expected  for  desirable 
Wools,  while  it  is  pretty  certain  that  poor  and 
defective  stock  will  be  dull  of  sale  at  low  prices. 

The  weekly  report  of  Thos.  Denigan.  Ron  &  Co. 
says:  "  The  conditions  of  our  local  market  have 
not  changed  since  our  last  weekly  review.  The 
chief  receipts  are  comprised  in  Kern  county's 
year's  fleece  and  a  few  parcels  of  shorter  defective 
stock  from  over  about  Huron.  The  long  Wools  are 
chiefly  Wools  sold  at  Bakersfield,  and  they  are 
being  packed  here  directly  for  Eastern  shipment, 
so  they  don't  particularly  concern  the  conditions 
of  the'  San  Francisco  market.  The  shorter  de- 
fective Wools,  referred  to,  find  no  buyers  for  the 
present,  but,  later  along,  the  scourers  will  use 
some  of  them  as  they  have  done  heretofore,  though 
quotations  for  them  will  be  lower  than  ever  before. 
So  far  shearing  has  not  commenced  in  the  middle 
counties,  where  the  better  San  .loaquin  Wools  are 
to  come  from,  but  now,  as  the  weather  has  cleared 
again,  we  shall  have  general  shearing  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  northern 
California  will  be  doing  the  same." 

San  Joaquin,  year's  staple,     lb  4@7c 

Do,  seven  months   4®7 

Calaveras  and  Foothill  5®8. 

We  quote  Fall : 

Southern  &  San  .loaquin,  light  and  free  5®6o 

Do,  defective  3(94 

HOPS— No  business  cither  locally  or  in  a  ship- 
ping way.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  15,(X)0  bales 
yet  remain  on  this  coast  of  last  season's  crop. 
Some  contracts  are  reported  to  have  been  made  for 
the  coming  three  years  at  an  average  of  10c  %t  lb  to 
the  grower.  Quotable  at  5®7!4o  ?,  lb,  as  to  quality. 

PAPr^'CNCP  GERMAN,  SINGLE,  AGE  31, 
VZi\I\JL>Jui^JI.£\.>  who  understands  gardening, 
cultivation  of  orchards,  and  general  farming, 
wants  situation  on  farm  or  nursery.  Experience 
in  foreign  countries.   Best  references. 

Address  M.  L..  Box  E.,  Rural  Press  Office, 


FARMERS  SHOULD  EXPERIMENT 

and  not  always  take  the  word  of  interested 
parties.  Very  few  of  them  have  any  Idea 
how  much  the  common  soft  wire  will  su-etch. 
They  may  have  been  lead  to  believe  It  a  mere 
trifle.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  a 
No.  9  wire,  under  a  strain  of  about  1000  lbs. 
will  stretch  from  1  to  VA  in.  per  foot  and  It 
never  takes  up  its  own  slack.  That  accounts 
for  those  little  end  ratchets  filling  up  so 

?ulckly.  Our  local  agent  will  f  urnisli  a  power- 
ul  stretcher  for  this  experiment. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


"INDURINE'-mO  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  Is  the 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IM  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and-exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  coutt-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

I  IN  S  I  D  E    I  IN  D  U  F?  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

It  will  not.  rah  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  BITKD,  MANUFACTUKER. 
Mills  HuUdiiig,      -       -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Exterminating  Squirrels. 

No  poisonous  compounds  used;  sure  death,  and 
failure  Is  unknown:  material  used  costs 
nothing.   Information  free, 

 Address  

F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring  Street, 

Lo8  Aug'eltfM,  ChI. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFOR 


^SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  «e  IS  0811 UU  STREEI.  &■  F 


Sr^WELLMACHINERYworks. 

All  kinds  of  tool:-.  Foriune  for  (he  driller  by  ufiing  our 
Adanixntine  procet^s;  can  takeacore.  Perfected  Eeonom- 
ioHl  Artesian  Pumping  R'fs  to  w>rk  bv  Kteam,  Air,  etc. 
I^tnshelpynn.  TIIE  AMERICAN  WKLLWOBKB, 
Anrora.    Tl!:    f  bI.  «tr'K   IH.:    UuDh*.  T«-jt. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  18fil), 
Weekly,  81  a  year,  7 Editors. 
1 00  -  page  ^«-- 
Bee-Book  , 

 ,  Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


FREE 


B 


SEND  FOR 


Samplo  copy  oi 

CLEANTNCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

AHanascmal^^jet^t^ggg  SUPPLIES 


Obstructions  in  the  Way  of  Progress 

Are  very  annoying  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  public. 

THE  SHARPIES  RUSSIAN  SEPARATOR 

People  find  that  competitors  are  now  trying  to  sell  their  machines  by  stating  that  they  are  just  as 
good  as  the  Russian.  This  is  not  the  truth,  and  any  intending  buyer  who  Is  gulled  by  such  a  state- 
ment has  nothing  but  his  own  stupidity  to  thank  for  being  stuclt  with  a  machine  that  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  There  is  no  other  separator  In  this  country  as  good  as  the  Russian  and  there  never  has 
been. 

THE  BOWL  ALONE  REVOLVES. 

Simplicity,  ease  of  operation,  low  running  expenses  and  clean  skimming  are  some  of  Its  strong 
p.?ints, 

THIS  MAW  THINKS  IT  IMMEASURABLY  SUPERIOR: 

.lanuary  27,  1895, 

P.  M.  Sharples— Dear  Sir:— We  are  pleased  to  say  that  we  consider  the  Sharpies  Russian  Sepa- 
rator immeasurably  superior  to  all  others  made.  During  the  past  season  wo  handled  nearly  a  million 
pounds  of  milk  with  one  separator,  without  stopping  a  minute  for  repairs  of  any  kind. 

We  know  that  no  other  machine  has  ever  equaled  this  record,  and  when  we  buy  a  second  separator, 
as  we  may  next  spring,  will  give  you  a  call.   Yours  very  truly,        E.  R.  GURNEY,  Treasurer, 

The  Dixon  Co-operative  Co. 

Send  for  circulars  and  please  mention  this  paper. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific    Coast  ng;ents, 

SAN  FRANCI5C0.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


WE 


MOWERS ! 


If  You  Want  an  UP  TO  DATE 
Machine,  the  OSBORNE 
Will  Fill  the  Bill. 


If  You  Had  Rather  Buy  a  Mower 
That  Is  of  ANTIQUE  STYLE,  the 
Osborne  WON'T  Please  You. 


uauucuwoiJ  ut.  

Mae&zli)s,ana  Gataloe,  of 


OSBORNE  NO.  4  MOWER  — 4Vi  ft.,  5  ft.  and  6  ft. 


LIGHTEST  DRAFT. 
NO  LOST  MOTION. 

WIDE  TRUCKS  AND  BROAD-FACED 
WHEELS. 

FLEXIBLE  CUTTER  BAR, 


GREATEST  RANGE  OF  TILT, 

PITMAN  AND  CUTTER-HEAD  PER- 
FECTLY PROTECTED. 

CUTS  ANY  HAY  THAT  GROWS. 


LET  US  SEIVD  YOU  ONE  OF  OUR  NICE  CATALOGUES, 
'Address: 

D.  n.  OSBORNE  &  CO.,  \T^^^l' 
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The  Wage  Worker  in  Germany.   ggedS,    PlatltS,  EtC. 


Vice-commercial  Agent  Gci)i-ge  H. 
Murphy,  writing?  from  liUxemburu-  to 
the  State  Department.  j,nves  some 
facts  germane  to  present  economic  dis- 
cussion. He  finds  that  the  standard  of 
wages  is  ahriost  the  same  in  Tviixem- 
burg  as  in  (iermany.  (lenerally  speaU 
ing.  the  average  earnings  of  oi-diniiry 
workmen  amount  to  less  than  *2tiO  per 
annum.  Women  earn  about  half  as 
much  as  men.  The  average  wages  of 
miners  and  foundry  iiands  is  ios  than 
$1  a  day.  The  average  annual  salaries 
of  primarv-school  teachers  are  $224  for 
males  and  $179  for  females.  .\  vei-y 
large  majority  of  the  oHicials  and  em- 
ployes of  the  (Jovernment  earn  less 
than  $4<)()  per  annum. 

On  the  other  hand,  speaking  gener- 
ally; the  necessaries  of  life  cost  as 
much  in  central  Europe  as  they  do  in 
the  United  States.  A  workman's  e.\- 
penditures  for  clothing  and  rent  may 
possibly  be  .somewhat  less  there  than 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  town 
of  Luxemburg  i-oal  costs  i«7  per  ton, 
eggs  twenty-one  cents  per  dozen,  rye 
flour  three  cents  per  pound,  wiieat 
flour  five  cents  per  pound,  sugar  eight 
cents  per  pound,  butter  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound,  beef  nineteen  cents 
per  pound,  veal  and  mutton  sixteen  to 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  fresh  pork 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  and  smoked 
pork' twenty-three  cents  per  pound. 


Georoe  T.  CoMixs,  the  manager  of 
the  Beecher  Falls,  Vt..  mill,  on  the 
U.  S.-Canada  line,  relates  an  amusing 
story  illustrative  of  the  contract  labor 
laws.  It  seems  that  the  company's 
logs  are  stacked  up  in  tiers  about  three 
feet  apart  on  both  sides  of  the  line. 
One  day  recently  the  foreman  was 
standing  on  one  of  the  piles  when  a 
man  approached  nnd  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  to  hire  any  help.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not.  at  the  same  timi?  step- 
ping over  to  the  next  pile.  The  man 
followed  him,  when  the  foreman  turned 
and  said:  "  When  do  you  want  to  go 
to  workT'  "T  thought  you  didn't 
want  to  hire  anybody."  said  the  man. 

I  was  in  Canada  then."  the  foreman 
said,  "and  liable  to  a  tine  of  ij^lOOO. 


Co.M.MON  salt  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able remedial  agents  the  world  con- 
tains. U.sed  as  a  tooth  powder,  alone 
or  with  a  little  prepared  chalk,  it 
whitens  the  teeth  and  makes  the  gums 
hard  and  rosy.  It  is  a  good  gargle  for 
.sore  throat,  and  if  taken  in  time  will 
benefit,  if  not  cure,  diphtheria.  It  will 
stop  bleeding  of  the  mouth,  arid  in 
warm  water  is  a  good  emetic  and 
remedy  against  several  poisons.  There 
is  nothing  better  for  sore  feet  and 
hands  than  salt  and  water,  and  for 
ordinary  sore  eyes,  though  a  painful 
application,  it  will  often  effect  a  com- 
plete cure. 

For  CoifiHs,  Asthma  and  Tiik(iat  Uisoit- 
DERs  "  Hroi/  H'f  ItriinihUi!  Trnchrr,''  are  an 
effeftual  remedy.    Sold  only  in  bo.xes. 


-Shipments  of  wine'  to  this  city  to  fill  the 
.sale  of  ti.OflO.noO  ^aMons  to  the  California 
Winemakers'  Coriwimtion,  have  begun  from 
Santa  Clara  county,  whii-h  will  furnish  about 
2,000,000  j^allons,  at  V^K  cents  a  jrallon. 


TREE  -  WASH. 

OHvre-  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    J/\CK.SOIN    <fc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  236  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 


PALESTINE  CORN 

Is  hard  to  beat.  Can  be  planted  till 
June.  Yields  about  2,000  lbs,  corn  and 
12  tons  excellentfoddef  peracreon  dry 
land.  Can  be  harvested  wit h  combined 
harvester.  .Send  $1  per  acre  for  seed 
desired.    Address;    SACRAMENTO  RiVEfi 

Nursery  Co  .  walnut  grove,  calif.  ^ 


POTATOES 


$2.50 
a  Bbl. 


of  CO  I  V  I  OICs  lor  tseed  In 
ul  >e_w_^\  iirker"  i;lve«  om-uf 


.arij.Kl  1(1. 

iicrUu.  Ill   - 

, — 1- eiirl,v  rtorlH  u  >  ieM  of  »  A  —  ^. , 

J  l'rU'i-»  -lli-l  ilu  u|i.    Our  ni  val  >vi  il  Hook,  141 
4  pii:;i  >.  and  Martiplv  14-Ou>  ICutlUh  lur  fie  puNtuire 
,<<tll.>  \.  s.\l,/,KI{  SKI.K  <  II..  I.iil  ,  p.  M  is. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

M  I S  .S  K )  .V .  M  A  X  Z .  V  N 11  -  L  O . 

.NKVADII.LO.  KUISRA.  COLU-MKM-A. 

PICIIOI.INK,  HF.'IAMS  ANT>  UVAItlA. 

LUELLING  ALMONDS,  \ 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES,  i 

.\  (Aimplolo  .Vssoi  tnitnt  of 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

IMSKS.  I'AI.MS,  MAGNOLIAS  lOTi '. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Uesriipliii-  Ciiialn^-Mir-  an.l  jiri.-.--,  nn  a  iiplual  ion. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen. 
419-4'JI   SHiisoine  Street.  San  Kr;iiii  i.scii.  »  al. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY. 

Omcfc  and  t;reenhouses : 
Cor.  itHker  ami  Lombard  StB.,  San  Kraiiclm-o. 

.NTursery  at  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 
(iKOWN  WITHOl'T  IKKKSATIOX. 
Prune  »n  Mvrobolan,  Freueti.  Gennan  liiil^'iiriuii. 

Kobe  de  Sartfeut.  Clynian.  Trai-'edy.  Kellenbiirg-. 

StICatliei  iiies  I.S  and  »10  per  100 

Apples,  leadliisr  Bons  »8  and  l>10  per  100 

Apricots,  I  be  beHt  varieties  *10  per  100 

.Vlinoiuls,  the  best  so(t-8hell  sorts.  JS  and  iW  per  100 

CherrleH.  an  Mazzard  »10  and  fV!  per  100 

I'earlies.  best  free  and  clinif  varleties.JS    *10  per  100 

Pears,  HtirtU  tl  and  otliiM-  sorts  »10  and  *1J  per  100 

KoKeg,  iwo-vear-uld.  tield  frrowii.  new.  st  and 

best  old  varieties  30<-  eael.  m  iwr  100 

.^loiiterey  (IvpresH.   Blue  and  Red  f.iiiii.  in 

boxes.  transp\aiite.l..»1.2.i  100.  «I0  to  »1-.>.M»  1000 
Palm  Callfoi  iita.  Japan  and  Australian  Fan  Palm. 
Plicpiiix  iDaie  Palm).  Draea'iias.  and  a  large  assorl- 
ment  of  evergreen  trees  deeldiions  tri-i  s  and  shrub- 
bery Azaleas  Inillea  .ind  Mollis.  Camellias.  Uliodo- 
dendron.  Fuehsias  at  low  prices.  F.  LUDEM.\NN. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE.  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almnnd 
TREES. 

Flrsl-Class  Trpcs  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  CaL 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  BooU  on  Olive  Culture. 

Hovi/Iand  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 


GEO.  H.  KUHZ,  Sacramento. 

Mission.  3  years  i>  tort  feet. 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  2  years   3  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet, 

Picholine,  3  years  2  to  ,1  feet. 

w-3  r— •  r— »  ^—^  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT. 
I    I  1 — >  ■ — ^  ^ — ^    best    varieties,    free  from 

 AND   pests  of  any  kind.  Pranaa 

i-K  .  ™  m.1  £2  Slmonl,  King,  Kostraver 
l-^L/-\r>  I  &  and  Murdoch  Cherries; 
Black  California  Figrs;  Kice  Soft  Shell  and 
other  Almonds;  American  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
Prajparturlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  monniain  grown 
Orange  Trees.  Our  oranges  have  stood  'Si  degrees 
this  winter  wllUout  Injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  beet  berrv  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  8ILVA  S  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County 
OallfiirnlK. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Bi8:g:s,  Butte  Co..  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIT  TREES 

OUR  SF'ECIrtLT'V. 

The  moM  Compli-tc  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grow  n  on  the  l'»riHi-  Coast 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

*W  AckDOvledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  i;uaranteed  to  he  healthr  and  troo  rrom 
OBle  or  other  pestK 

Send  forCalalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondcnrr  solicited  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blixsa,  Butte  Countv,  Cal. 


S5  /ACRES, 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS.  ORNAMENTAL    AND   SHADE    TREES,    SHALL    FRIJIT5.  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  oHering  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  the  Hnest  berries  ever  produo<yl. 
None  can  equal  it.   First  introduced  and  ottered  for  sale  at  this  nursery. 


Send  for  catalogue,  colored  plate  and  circular 

JAHES  WATERS, 


WATSONVILLK 


CALirORVlA. 


^>-f-f  ESTABLISHES  1863.  -f 


THOS.  MEHERIN, 

INURSERY/VVAN   AIND  SEEDSAAAN. 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

^^^^^«^^^F=^RUIT  TREES. 

Large  and  Complete  Stork  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Treeb  aud  Plants,  a!  prices  i..  vnii  th.  tira"*. 

se:3e;ids  ! 

GRASS,  CLOVER.  VEOETABLF.  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application  Please  mention  this  paper 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0.  Box  2059).  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


;  ESTABLISH  F,D  1853. 


Stockton 
Nursery. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purchasing  your  Trees  or 
Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clow/es, 

-,oMs^l2  Trial  Pks.  15  cfs. 

r^-^G^*  Vw.     '2J^^^*T.i  any  laniuiN  in  tin-  fiiii..!  >iin.-,  or  Canaila  who  are 
JOtY^**  ,^V»     y  mIIW     iM.t  acquidiitwl  «  lib  llie  I  xtra  n  |iuiuiioii  .MMrlilehead>fed 
'wjr^  V^Ct'^klvliV      liavi'  honestly  wmi  fur  purity  and  leliaiiilily.  vvc  nill  neiid  a 
3%^*^   rjXmB     ^-ainiile  pa'  Kni.'i-  la  llllle  belinv  nidiiiary  ~i/:e mf  eacli  of  the 
'    _  V_ — «C\^^^^^v    folli'^^nu  r-1-lniii'i'  varieties,  nil  ol'oiii*  own  riiisiii/:.  ftii  15 
m^l^yy  uisml^m  eenis.  »ljicb  will  l»d  little  nniiv  than  pay  fur  the  in.-!  ei  putting 
f^^^Sn^V  i.|i  and  iiiiiilinK:  fnwiiy  s  Kirly  IJei  l,  White  fiplne  i  iKumUr. 

.Vil— eu>ii.i  s  and  llanl  h"Hdiiii;  Cabbase!!.  Dnnver  C  ii  ro  .  Thirk- 
m'Sai^^^  I'a  I'l-lion,  Ke  I  ami  Yellow  Danver  Onion.  Uii;cli  Parsnip 

lBlMM^^''oiiirade  Toniato,  su?;Mr  Pumpkin.  L:,pkpv  s  rorn.  CataloKue  Home 

urown  seed  Free,  j_  j  j,  gpgcQRy  ^  gQf,^  Martlfhead,  Mass, 


AND 


WISE 

Otherwise 


Vi^f  the  man  who  hiiyti  the  bent  and  hardiest  platite. 

UlnTrtise,  the  man  who  don't.  Be  wine  and  send  for  free  illas- 
r. it'  ll  rat»lo(ru»-  I'f  the  Inrpef-t  Hud  best  Ptock  of  hardy  and 
ieorous  prowinj:  PI.ANT.s,  TKEK.s  and  VINE.S  in  thia 
o.intr>.      ARTIlilK  J.  COLLINS,    Moorestown,  X.  J. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.      ^  OfaDgB  Cliltlire  ifl  Califorpia. 

'  '  '  "  '    '  Now  that  tlu' inter(?Ht  In  the  culture  of  the  orantre 


A  .Manual  of   Aletliuilx   which  lia%-e  Yielded 
lireateKt  Success;  with  I.Uts  of  Vnrletien 
Itest  Adapted  to  the  Dillerent 
DlMtrlct8  of  the  .State. 


Pr.ictical.  Explicit.  DomprehenHive.  Knibodylng 
the  experience  ami  iin'thodH  of  liundreilH  of  Hiiccess- 
ful  growers,  and  eunst itnlinf  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  miccessfully  pro- 
duce the  frult.s  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition.  revlHed  and  enlarged.  By  Edward 
J.  WiC  KSoN.  A.  M..  Ahsoc.  Prof.  Hortlctilture  ,and 
Entomoloffv.  ITniversity  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  i'.K  lDc  Ituriil  I'ms,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

iMrge  Uctavn,  5SS  paf/en,  .'ullu  illxulralrii,  iirict.  S3. 00. 
postpaid. 

p<iR  HAr.E  ny 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

TlH'lr  llislory,  <  iiltnre  anil  CuriiiiJ. 
Bv  GUSTAV  RISEN. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Uaisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  h:is  l«-en  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gai'd.  Prof.  Wickson.  Mr.  Ch:iH.  A.  Wetnioru  and  a 
mullitnde  of  Practical  Raisin  (irowiM-.s. 

Sold  only  by  TnK  Ukwkv  Pr hi.isiiiNO  Co..  or  its 
agents  ;n  the  unifoi  iii  price  of  4':<.0(),  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  be  ;iddressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

9iiO  MHrhet  Street.  Shu  KranclMco. 

Back  FiT,E.s  of  the  Pacific  Rurai.  Press  (un- 
bound) can  be  had  for  12  50  per  volume  of  six 
months.  Per  year  (two \olumes),  W.  luseried  in 
Dewey's  patent  binder,  5U  cents  additional  per 
volume. 


Now  that  the  interest  In  the  culture  of  ttie  uranice 
is  extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  tin 
State,  a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in 
I  parts  of  the  State  where  the  growth  of  the  frtilt  h;is 
been  longest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  usettil 
!  ness. 

I     "Orange  Culture  in  California  "  was  written 
1  Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles.  ;ifter  many  year?. 
,  of  praptlc:il  experience    ;ind   observation  in  the 
'  growth  of  the  fruit.    It  is  a  well  printed  hand-book 
I  of  227  pages,  and  treats  of  nurser.v  priictlce.  planting' 

of  ortinge  orchards,  cultivation  and  irrigation 
'  pninlng.  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations.  tX'St  va 

rleties.  etc. 

The  book  Is  sent,  postpaid.  ;it  the  reduced  price  o' 
76  cents  p<'r  cop.v.  in  cloth  binding.  Address  THK 
PACIFIC  KtlRAI,  PRES.S.  rxi  Market  Stn-i.t  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 

ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  ^S^^iK 

Louisiana.  Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  it. 

A  practical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by 

Stark  Bros.,  40c  a  year;  cireulatlon.  4«),n00  copies 
I  The  "Cream  of  the  Cream  -  gives  the  Inisy  Kr  iili 
1  Grower  or  Farmer,  who  hasn't  the  tlmeor  the  infney 

to  buy  and  read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  is  best 
'  fruui  tliem  Mil,  what  he  wituts  lu  kuuw. 


T4le  Pacific  Rural  Press 
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New  Remedy  for  Insomnia. 

An  expert  in  nervous  disordei's  in 
r'aris  recommended  to  an  American 
;entleman  a  cure  for  insomnia 
.hich  was  tried  with  such  success 
hat  the  patient  has  prescribed  it  to 
nany  of  his  friends.  It  is  simply  to 
eep  your  eyes  open  when  you  want  to 
o  to  sleep  and  cannot.  A  person 
phose  brain  is  too  active  will  sometimes 
lose  the  eyes  and  vainly  endeavor  to 
leep.  The  very  closing  of  the  eyes 
eems  to  concentrate  the  mental  facul- 
ies  on  business  affairs  and  other  dis- 
ractious.  The  theory  of  the  French 
)hysician  is  that  if  the  victim  of  insom- 
lia  will  fix  his  eyes  upon  some  gleam  of 
ight,  some  shadow,  or  even  on  the 
arkness  itself,  he  can  relieve  his  mind 
rom  thoughts  that  perplex  it  and  di- 
ert  attention  from  himself.  Try  the 
xperiment  when  you  are  sleepless  and 
ee  how  unconsciously  your  eyes,  will 
lose  and  your  thoughts  begin  to  take 
lossession  of  you.  Struggle'  to  keep 
hem  open  and  fixed  upon  an  object, 
ither  real  or  imaginary,  and  before 
ou  are  aware  of  it  the  struggle  will 
ave  ended  and  sleep  will  be  victorious. 

-ist  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Spppdy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  evor  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liiiiim*iits  i  or  uiilU  ur  fsevoro  acti4)u. 
Removes  all  Bunches  ur  Blemishes  Irom  Ilorses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  .ElBJMC.-.    Impossible  to  produce  si-aror  blemish. 

Every  bottle  saltl  i^  wnrrantefh to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1,50  per  bottle.    Sold  bv  druRgista,  ot 
>ent  by  express,  charges  pnlcl,  with  fuUdireotlona 
I'or  Its  use.     Sund  for  des  ,-riptive   uircuiars.^  ' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at'SOc  per  line  per 
month. 


;eporteil  by  Oewey  &  Co.—  Fioiieei-  Fnlent 
Solicitors  for  Fai'ifli'  C'oaal. 


FOR  ti:k  week  ending  march  19,  IS95. 

i6.169.— WAVli  MOTOH~r.'.  L.  Caldwell,  I^os  An- 
geles. Cai.        .  - 
!ii,UB9.— \Vago>"  Tongte  Sdpport— J.  F.  pelim, 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

!5,90.3.— Lifting  Jack— M.  P.  Holmes,  S.  F. 
15,955— BrRlAl.  Cask— T,  ('  Nativel,  I>os  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Li,956.— VViNU.Mli.i,— C.  A.  Noroross,  Ueno,  Nev. 
Ifi,157.— Necktie  Frame— C4.  W.  Itilz,  S.  F. 
:5.96J.— Gas  ExginR;-H.  Swaiu,  S.  F. 
S,930.— Window  Screen— W.  Thompson,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

;6,111.— Stri.sging  PIAN11S--C.  S.  Weber,  pan 
Jose,  Cal. 

o,9?0.— A1)Veutisk\(;  Dk vie !■;—('.  L.  Whipple, 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

NoTK.  Copies  of  1.1  S.  .-nii-l  Foi-eifrii  patents  fur- 
sheti  by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shorlcst  lime  possible 
y  mail  for  telegraphic  orUeri.  American  and 
ireign  patents  obtained,  and  gcnei'al  patent  busl- 
ss  for  Pacilic  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
rfect  secuilty.  at  reas,>nable  rates,  and  in  the 
lortest  possible  time. 


The  signal  .service  of  the  Qniled 
tates  is  founded  on  the  text  in  Kccle- 
lasties:  "'All  the  rivei'.s  run  into  the 
^a,  and  yet  the  sea  is  not  full."  Com- 
lodore  Maury  writes  that  it  was  by 
linkint;  on  the  meanin<>-  of  this  asser- 
on  that  he  first  ^ot  at  the  central  idea 
f  what  is  now  the  i;rowing  science  of 
leteorology. 


<rogh  Mfg.  Co. 

 Manufacturers  of  

Triple  Actiug  Fnmps,  Centrifugal  PiiiiipH, 

Steam  Pumps,  Deep-Well  Pumps, 
rind  MiUs,  Horse  Powers,  Wine  Maehluery. 


Ink-Belt  Elevators  anil  Conveyors. 

Link-Chain  and  Sprocket  Wheels. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


POUUM 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  liURKh:,  i;2i;  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hoi 
steins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 

l!ri,L,S— Dovons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pnr>  bred 
and  reg-istered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 

JKK.SET.S— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 

P.  II.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  ,Si  Berkshire  Hops. 

M.  I).  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Eegistered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  tor  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON.  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  .years,  of  every 
varleti'  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


Poultry. 


BAHKEI)  P.  KOCKS.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black 
Minorcas  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Dut:ks.  In  llu'se 
varieties  I  have  taken  great  £>ains  in  securing  llie 
best  prize  winners  in  New  York  and  Mass.:  be- 
sides. I  have  won  highest  honors  at  the  .State 
shows.  1  Invite  every  one  int<?rested  to  visit  my 
ranch  and  see  America  s  best'bred  fowls.  Refer- 
ence. People  s  Bank,  or  any  of  my  neiglibors. 

'_Sajita  Cruz.  Cal.  J.  W.  Forgetis.  Eggs.  $2  per  sei- 
titig,  or  three  settings  for 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  a  «CORF  SS  ON  POSTAL  CARD.." 
LE;&RANO  POU  LTR  Y  RANCH.WE  ST  Rl  VE  R  S I  OE  CAL 
fSEEHi-STHEY  WILL  SEND  YOU  SOMEVHINf,  USEFUL 
BV  DECEMBER  15"  N  EXTi«''»'">S  CW  LEC,HOftNS".?;iK. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Si'ud  stamp  fur  our 
cataliigne  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netling,  niooilfd  Fowls  aiul  Poul- 
try .\|)pliances  generally,  llenieiii- 
lin-  III,  Hift  i*  //If  rheape/l.  PACIFIC 
INOUHATOR  CO..  IHIT  Castro  St.. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


F=^RiC\NK    f\.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer.  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.  C  VA/hite  Leghorns, 
S.  C  BrOiA/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F*IymoiJth  Rocks, 
Blaok  /Vllnorcas.  — 
Eggs,  ».3  per  l.'i.-**  *irScnd  for  Circular. 

-    fc,   THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

C;C>      I  »M  M  V  , 

13ia  .Myrtle  Street,  Oaklaiiil,  Cal. 

Send  .Stamp  for  Circular. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

In  large  or  small  lots,  from  Harred  I'lvmonth  Uock, 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  and  lilack  Minorcas,  at  50c 
perdoz.   MRS.  J.  G.  FREDERICKS,  Madison,  Cal. 


BTFr  LKTJHOKNS  Eggs  from  prize  winners, 

.fl,  *2  and  $3  per  tlilrteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   G.  W.  Hansen.  San  Matfeo,  Cal. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Buff.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns;  Plymouth  Rocks.  While  Wyandotti-s. 
Silver  Wyandottes.  Light  Brahmas.  Indian  Games, 
Black  Spanish.  Bantams.  Pekln  Ducks— Two  Dol- 
lars setting.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey.  White 
Holland  Turkey— Tliree  Dollars  dozen,  Theodore 
Cushlng.  Spokane.  Washington. 

.1.  R.  CATLKTT.   Ple.nsant  Gi'ove.  C.il  .  breeds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  fjcghorns.   Eggs  for  hatching. 
•MIC  per  13.  or  II  settings  foi'  J.'i,  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Can  lie  had  at  T.  Lynns.  l-iOl  O  St.. 
Sacramento.  Cal..  or  J.  R.  Catletl.  Pleasant  Grove. 

C.  NISSON.  Petaluma,  Brown  Leghorns.  Fowls 
and  eggs  al  all  seasons  in  any  iinanlliy.  Circular 
free,    •■Nisson  on  Incul^alidu."  2.')  cts. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  for  sale.  f:t  per  set- 
ting.   Mrs.  W.  Weaver,  Anderson,  Shasta  (,'0.,  I^al, 

WEI^LINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EG<i  FO«>I> 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

KREI>  (iLAZIER,  Whe:illand,  (':il.  Brown  Leg- 
horn Eggs.  .")Uols.  per  l:i. 

A.  ISl'Sl'HKE,  Tracy.  Cal..  breeder  of  tliorough- 
Died  While  Leghorns    B.  P.  Rocks.  Pekin  Bucks. 

Eggs.  n.M)  per  l:i. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  fur  illustrated  and  descriptivecatalogue.  free. 

R.  <i.  IIK.\I>,  Napa.  Cal..  breeds  all  kinds  pure 
bred  fowls:  40U  choice  birds  to  select  from. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


.1.  It.  HOYT,  Uli-d  s  Landing,  Cal,  Importer  and 
Breeder  01' Shroiishire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Mei-ino  :iinl  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  fur  s:ile. 
Prices  to  suli  the  limes.  Ccn-respondence  solicited. 

K.  II.  CRANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  KCRKE,  I.2K  Market  St.,  S.F.—BERKSHIRES. 

CII.-VS,    \.    STOWK,    Stockton.    Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 

iM.  MILLER,  Elisio.  Cal.   Registered  Berkshires. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Five  Bulls  For  Sale. 

SHORT=HORNS. 

Good  ones:  come  and  see  ttu^m  :ind  you  will  buy 
tliem.  Three  16  mouths  old,  two  (jver  I  wo  years 
old.  All  sired  by  the  celebrated  tiull  ttaruu  Hut- 
terfly;  all  thorou.ghl}red,  and  contain  good  sliow 
timber.  One  of  the  Ivvo  vear-olds  won  First  Prize 
at  State  Fair  in  Sacramento,  1893,  as  a  calf.  Some 
of  them  are  of  the  best  milking  families.  I  also 
have  JACKS  and  JENNETS  for  sale,  pure  Mam- 
moth French  stock.  Intending  purchasers  met  at 
train,  per  agreement  by  letter.  Address  E.  8. 
DRIVER,  Antelope,  Sao.  «  o.,  <;al.  .Xulelope  is 
on  the  Overland  R.  R.,  It  miles  north  of  S^tcCity, 


EGGS  WILL  PAY  LARGE  PROFITS 

t  10  cents  per  dozen.  If  you  doubt  it,  write  me 
nd  I  will  tell  you  how.  Give  plainly  your  name, 
Idress  and  business.  II.  K.  STARKWEATHER, 
0  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


lacks  and  Jennets, 

I AISED  FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK,  for  sale  by 
.  GIANELLA,  Honcut.  Butte  county.  Cal. 


-O  CIHE  BLOODED  Cattle.  Sheep 
^Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs 


ir catalogues;  I5u  engravings. 
O.,  CoatesTlUe,  Pa. 


.  Hogs, 
Seed  stamps 
N.  P.  BOYER  <S 


*OeS      S/l/v  r/'J'/vC/SCO 


Dipping  ^jr 
Powder!^ 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $16  PER  CASK. 

Sole  -Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

418  California  St.,  Sau  FraucUco,  Cal. 


mOF^  CftLIFJ-ORlSIft.**. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCOKPOHATBD  APBIt.  1874 


At  i  Price 


Cold  anJ  Bilvi  t*  Wnti'li^-t,  Rlercles, 
'i  rif  yi^^les,  (■itiiianil  Fl>>lnls,  l  ars^ 
ilu^elps,**ut:i»iis,*  arriiiL't  s,  Snftrsj 
1)4,  UaruesktCari 'iui>'>,  Skid»j 


8ewln?  .Mirhlnes,  Afrnr<1^f>ns,    Or-an«,   PlniiAs,  Cider  Blilh, 


Cash  Iifir-TTs 
Letter  Fri'ssesj 
Press  Nfnnri^, 
Lnwn  Sloirer", 
Coro  SheliT^, 
FannTner  y\\\U, 

Cr.iin  Jliinips.  I  r.nv  M-iiNj 

Hay,  s(ftf\,  riMfttor.  i;ftt'...:nl,  M.mi 

Reml  for  fr.^c  r>i(;tli*L'iif  itixl  m-<<  liotr  U\  khvh  .»uim-v. 
IBlBo,  Jeflereoa  Be,  CHICAGO  tCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  111* 


leoil  >;ill<i/  S''i*es 

<-<.rrr>e  .Mills  l-:i(>ie9, 

ll.iml  Curls,  Jiirires. 

Wriiiffprs,  >'ii!:ine9,  Raw^ 


Kettle*,  Bone  011119, 
Aiivlh,  HavCtiders, 
IlrlMs  Rmid  I'lnws, 
ftendem.  nnnipt'iirtfl, 
Serapers,W  ire  fence, 
"  Sfpel  SintiK, 

Hit  Frnres, 


Business  College, 

24  Post  Street.       -       .       .       ,San  Francisco. 
FOR  SEVENTY'. FIVE  DOLLARS 

ThisCoilepe  instructs  In  Shorthand.  Tvpe-Wrlling, 
Bookkeeping,  Teleprr.aph.v.  Pennuinship.  Drawing, 
all  the  English  tiranehes.  and  ever.vthing  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engfineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  uualified 
instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


Capital  I'aia  Up  WI.UOO.UVO 

Reserve  Fund  an<l  UnillvUled  Prolits,  I3U,OQO 
Ulvl<len<ls  I'aiU  to  ,Stockhol<lerH   832,000 

 OFKICBKS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEKLE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPKLLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
FRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Cotmtry  Produce  a  Specialt.v. 

January  1,  13114.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager" 

The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  coinbines 
simplicit.v  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manutac- 
lured  Kas  orgasoline. 

I t  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
imgine  is  required, 
with  the  advantagtf 
of  IcN.stTjinj,'  the  risk 
III  e.xplcisioris.  No 
1  iii'ti.sea  cutjlneer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  opi'rate  it. 

Senil  lor  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

invcnlor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  iJeale  Street  San  Francisco. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  DEALERS  IN 

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE   Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  CO    Portland.  Or 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors al  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  'J  sweepstakes ;  3 
firsts;  A  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Fl^s  for  sale. 

SESSIOINS  &  CO., 

p.  O  Box  680.  Los  Angelex,  Cal 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  willi  REJO- 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gatiible, 
Wells,  Fargo  A,  Co,,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formilch 
cows;  It  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Alanliattau   Food  Co., 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Asli  your  dealer  for  M 


Little's  Ciiemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 


lte»  arc  ol  ill!..)!  p  I  inttal  l.iiiM.  One  gallon.  iiil.\i-d  with  (>0  gallons  u/ 
cold  water,  will  illii  llHUouglily  l.su  slieei).  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each. 
Easily  applied  ;  a  nourlsher  of  wuol :  a  cerliiln  cure  for  seal).  Little  8  Dip- 
Is  put  up  In  reil.  Iron  drums,  containing  English  oi- American  gallons, 
aiui  Is  sold  to  the  tr:tde  Oy  Ihe  English  galUni.  Foi-  tlie  convenience  of  our 
iiiaiiy  cnstoniers  It  is  also  put  up  In  oTu'-gallon  packages,  for  which  we 
make  no  exlra  charge.  ICrich  drnin  and  iiackage  bears  the  orange  label  of 
■  I.lllle  s  Dip.' 

CATTON.  tiELL  &  CO., 

(SucceHHorn  lo  Falkner,  Bell     Co.)    40«  Calirurnla  St.,  Sati.l'*i  »incNri> 


thtTt''-^  Hid  (lint;  i 
cgual  1.U  I  lie 


I  the  world 


For  Crumbling  Clods 

"PLANET  JR.".  12  TOOTH  HARROW, 
CULTIVATOR  AND  PULVERIZER. 

r or  shallow  or  deep  culMvat  Ion,  or  working  among  small  plants  or  berries. 
Teeth  uiay  be  reversed- worn  oll'three  Inches  bclore  rei|ulrlng  renewal  anil  i  hen  cheapIT 
reclaced.   Purlectly  under  com  rol.  Our  Iree-l'or-all  catalogue  tells  all  about  it,  and  ;;j  other 
tools  8.  t.  AI..I.E.\  dfe  CO.,  •  ^  fhllaclelplila.  JPa. 
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was  mimod  after  the  Buckeye  State 
by  its  iuvpntor,  Le\vik  Mit.i.EH.  u 
native  of  the  Iiucl<eye  Sta  c.  The 
Original  Buckeye  Mower  is  maflu 
at  the  trreat  liuokeye  Factory  at 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  at  uo  other  place 
in  the  world.  It  has  the  lareest 
sale  of  any  high  class  mower,  and 
Is  undoubtedly  the  best  mower  made,  and  llOOur.n  >v.  (  <>..  Sun  Fruucisco,  are  the  sole  agents  for 
the  same  In  California. 


THE  BUCKEYE 


The  Genuine  Knckeye  MoAver,  4  foot  3  inch  cut  Price.  1S70.0O 

The  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower,  4  foot  O  Inch  cut  Price,  70.00 

The  Genuine  Buc  keye  Mower,  5  foot  cut  Price,  75.00 

The  Genuine  Buckeye  Mower.  «  foot  cnt  Price,  80.00 

READ  THIS  AMD  SEE  HOW  TWELVE  BUCKEYES,  DOING  HARD  WORK  EIGHT  MONTHS 
Ilf  THE  TEAR,  BEHAVE  THEMSELVES. 

The  Miller  &  Lrx  Uajicho,  Fireb.\ughs,  Cai.  ,  Nov.  ao,  1894. 
MESSRS.  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs:— The  Original  Buckeye  Mower  merits  words  of  praise.  On  this  Rancho  we  use  twelve 
machines,  which  are  in  almost  constant  use  from  seven  to  eight  months  of  the  year,  cutting  the  several 
crops  of  alfalfa.  These  mowers  are  put  to  a  very  severe  test  by  being  run  so  continuously  and  on  ex- 
tremely rough  ground  and  through  ditches  partially  filled  with  water.  We  have  tried  nearly  all  the 
leading  makes  of  Mowers,  but  I  pronounce  the  Buckeye  superior  to  all  others  in  case  of  draft,  strength 
and  cutting  qualities.  The  Buckeye  costs  us  less  for  repairs  than  any  other  macliine  we  have  ever  had 
on  the  Rancho.   Yours  truly.  .1.  W.  SCH.MITZ,  Supt  Miller  &  Lux  Rancho. 

It  la  the  Ug:htegt,  8trouKe»l,  and  witboat  exception  the  best  Mower  in  the  world. 


HAVE  YOU  looked  into  tlie  merits  of 
the  PACIFIC  SPADER? 


Rushford  Hollow  Axle  Farm  Wagons. 

EVERY     VA/AGON  PERFECT. 
A  STRONGEK  and  BETTER  FINISHED  WAGON  than  has  ever  before  been  sold  on  this  Co»»t. 

Bakbrsfield,  Cal.,  Feb.  5th,  lfi95. 
Messrs.  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Gents:— Some  years  ago  I  purchased  from  yonr 
Agent  here,  A.  J.  McLeod,  several  of  the  Rushford  Hollow  Axle  Wagons,  and  have  been  using  them, 
and  others  purchased  later,  ever  since.  I  find  thim  superior  to  any  other  Wagon  In  I  gh I  running  and 
duratiility,  and  the  best  Wagon  made  for  all  general  farm  and  teaming  purposes,  and  have  adopted 
them  entirely  on  the  Miller  i  Lux  Rancho,  at  Bakorsfleld.   Truly  yours.         S.  W.  WIBLE. 

Supt.  Miller  &  Lux  Rancho,  at  Bakersfleld. 


The  GENUINE  HOLLINGSWORTH 
SELF-DUMP  RAKE. 
8  and  10-rt. 


IF  NOT,  war  NOT  ?   Send  for  Circular.    It  will  pay  you. 

V/EHICLES    MIND    F^iCVR/VMING    imRLEmEINXS    OR    EVERY    DESCRI  RTIOfN. 

Send  for  our  No.  19  CataluKue.   JuKt  UsucU. 


UNION,  HARVARD  and  MANHATTAN  CYCLES. 

Crackajacks  Ride  Unions. 
Send  for  Special  Bicycle  Catalogue 


cfc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Thf  BEST  CULTIVATORS  EVERflADE. 


"SUNSET"  and  "TOP  NOTCH"  CULTIVATORS, 


With  H.ATCH," 


DUCKFOOT,"  "CHISEL." 


.1  imI  III!  ol  her  So  {v»  of  Sliov<-N  for  i  >r<'liiird  and  \  ia<'>nrd  I'nli  i  t  »t  ioa. 


■  Wcod  ciii  li«^  iiloiii' will  uol  do  in  ri>llf()rni:i.  The  surface  will  be  asUey,  but  just  below  ther*  to 
u  hiinl  layer  whiuli  evaporates  all  that  is  brou!?lit  up  to  11  by  capllliiry  action  alm  )8t  as  rapidly  as  It 
would  go  from  the  immediate  surface.  A  slendor-toothcd  cultivator,  a  narrow  chisel-tooth,  or  a  duck- 
foot  wii  h  a  long,  slim  standard,  which  stirs,  but  does  not  "Rtlr  up,"  is  needed,  as  well  as  a  weed- 
cutter    Some  of  the  newer  cultivators  have  the  two  combined." 


"  Sunset 


Cultivator. 


"  Atmospheric  moisture  is  best  absorbed  by  a  loose,  finely  pulverized  soil  surface.  In  this  country, 
evaporation  outdoes  absorption  over  and  over  again  during  the  season  of  the  driest  air.  No  one  would 
think  of  "stirring  up"  soil  to  set  anything  out  of  the  air,  unless  it  might  be  in  the  fog  belt  of  the  coast. 
Better  keep  what  moisture  you  have  in  the  soil  so  the  plant  can  have  the  full  benefit  of  it." 


The  above  sensible  expressions  have  the  endorsement  of  the  Huecesgful  fruit  raise  '*  of  this 
State.  Turnlnsr  damp  soil  np  to  the  snn's  rays  will  not  Iteep  it  damp,  but  the  air  wl"  4j,!<etbr 
molsturt*. 


To  Avoid  Evaporation: 

^    Use  Shovels  that  Loosen  tiysubsoil 


Without  Disturbing  the  T?'  Soil. 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  TO  .iinTfTT"^ 


ThA    "  Top    INotc-h  "  Cultivator. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 

30S    AND    30T    mARKLEX    ST.  ^  SAN    F^RANCISCO,  CAC 


.o>ND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  13,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Productions  of  Lake  County. 


The  display  of  products  shown  in  the  engraving  on 
this  page  will  be  a  revelation  to  many  who  have 
heard  of  Lake  county  only  as  the  most  picturesque 
region  of  California.  The  idea  which  perhaps  some 
may  have  cherished  that  Lake  county  is  too  beau- 
tiful to  be  of  serious  industrial  value  is  certainly  a 
most  mistaken  one.  It  is  true  that  tourists  from 
abroad  and  Californians  during  their  outings  have 
said  so  much  about  the  scenery  of  Lake  county  and 


can  be  enjoyed  at  the  late  day  of  the  year  on  which 
the  photograph  was  taken,  as  the  date  upon  its  face 
indicates.  It  also  shows  in  a  general  way  what 
products  may  be  expected  as  a  I'eward  of  labor  in 
the  soil  of  the  county.  There  were  samples  of  the 
year  growth  of  prune  and  plum  trees,  twelve  feet  and 
seven  inches  long;  twenty-four  varieties  of  apples  are 
shown,  and  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the 
apples  from  Lake  county  took  the  award  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  as  the  best  keepers  of  the  whole 
country.    There  are  also  six  varieties  of  pears,  four 


exhibit  of  pure  fruit  jellies  of  all  kinds,  ricli  in  color 
and  -flavor. 

The  Lake  county  people  are  now  making  a  very 
commendable  effort  to  have  their  county  better 
known,  and  the  Eural  Press  wishes  them  every 
success.  To  see  and  know  Lake  county  means  to  ad- 
mire and  love  it.  There  should  be  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  give  the  county  a  call.  It  is  reached  from 
San  Francisco  by  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pa- 
cific railroad  to  Hopland  or  Pieta,  or  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  railroad  to  Calistoga.     From   any  of 


A   NOVEMBER   QATHBRING   OF  LAKE   COUNTY  PRODUCTIONS. 


the  salubrity  of  its  climate  that  they  have  forgotten 
to  say  also  that  it  is  a  good  place  to  seek  a  home 
and  go  to  work.  And  yet  so  it  is.  The  region  is 
just  as  good  for  working  as  for  idling,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  been  industrially  boomed  makes  it 
all  the  more  worth  the  attention  of  the  home-seeker. 
On  another  page  of  this  issue  may  be  found  a  very 
carefully  prepared  and  interesting  description  of  the 
county,  its  natural  and  industrial  resources  and  its 
advantages  for  investment  and  settlement.  Even 
more  impressive  of  the  possibilities  of  the  county  is 
the  picture  on  this  page,  which  shows  what  has  been 
done  and  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  region  is  not 
an  untried  one.  It  has,  in  tact,  an  established 
reputation  for  many  products,  and  if  it  had  enjoyed 
the  transportation  facilities  which  some  other  coun- 
ties have,  it  would  have  occupied  as  prominent  a 
•place  in  our  indiistrial  records  as  it  has  long  enjoyed 
in  our  descriptive  and  hygienic  literature. 

The  engraving  shows  how  wide  a  range  of  products 


of  cherries  (preserved),  two  of  quinces,  three  of  or- 
anges, two  of  gooseberries,  three  of  currants  (pre- 
served), fresh  strawberries,  grapes  of  all  kinds, 
lemons  of  fine  size  and  quality,  olives,  California  and 
English  walnuts,  almonds,  and  a  fine  general  display 
of  fruit  in  glass,  as  the  picture  shows.  The  fore- 
ground indicates  the  wealth  of  the  county  in  vege- 
tables. There  were  grouped  six  varieties  of  pota- 
toes, corn  sixteen  feet  high,  green  peas,  radishes, 
beans,  six  varieties  of  corn  in  the  ear,  ten  varieties 
of  squash  and  melons,  beets  as  large  as  a  five-gallon 
keg,  carrots,  and  other  large  roots  and  tubers,  all 
grown  without  irrigation.  The  cereal  display  in- 
cluded six  varieties  of  wheat,  three  of  oats,  and  corn 
in  great  variety.  Excellent  hops  of  two  kinds,  al- 
falfa seed,  sunflowers,  pampas  plumes  and  Indian 
relics  served  as  side  points  of  interest.  There  was  a 
full  display  of  dried  fruit,  plums  and  prunes,  peaches 
and  nectarines,  pomegranates  and  persimmons,  and 
a  collection  of  wines  and  brandies,  also  an  attractiv^^ 


these  points  Lakeport  is  easily  reached  by  good 
stage  lines.  A  visit  to  this  favored  section  will 
always  be  remembered  with  pleasure. 

The  excursion  to  the  Los  Angeles  fiesta  next 
week  under  the  auspices  of  the  Half  Million  Club 
now  promises  an  attendance  of  600  to  1000  people. 
Tickets  are  being  sold  rapidly.  After  the  great 
affair  in  Los  Angeles,  the  excursionists  will  go  to 
Riverside  and  Redlands.  On  April  22d  Riverside  will 
hold  an  "  orange  day  "  in  honor  of  the  excursion.  As 
the  po.ssible  influences  of  this  southern  excursion  the 
committee  very  truly  says:  "  The  scope  of  the  excur- 
sion project  has  rapidly  widened,  and  it  is  now  ap- 
parent that  we  may  not  only  benefit  the  State  by 
wiping  out  all  sectional  lines,  but  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  co-operation  that  will  hasten  State 
development.  The  movement  in  this  direction  prom- 
ises the  greatest  results  of  tha  kind  in  the  history  of 
California." 
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Chicago  Office  CHAS.  D.  SPALDING,  320,  189  La  Salle  St. 

Keglsiered  at  S.  F.  PostofBce  as  second-class  mall  matter. 

ALFRED  IIOLMAN  Editor. 

Er-a>  WICKSON...,,,.....,.^,..,,   -..SpBclal  Coutributor. 

San  Francisco,  April  13,  !«9S. 


present  fight  if  there  be  no  way  to  do  the  work  with 
State  fund.s.  Very  much  will  depend  upon  cutting 
off  the  plants  while  youoK-  As  it  has  time  to  de- 
velop, the  plant  becomes  uu  immense  tumble  weed 
and  goes  before  the  winds,  rolling  and  bnuiiding  and 
-shaking  out  its  seeds  at  every  turn  of  the  ball.  The 
plant  is  niit  good,  but  it  ^hoiiUl  die  young. 
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Th€  Week. 


The  Wheat 
Supply 


State  Board      '^'"^  ^^^''^  ''"^^^  ^  meeting 

next  week  to  decide  upon  future 

of  Horticulture.  .        .  ,  r     .l    ...i.  ... 

courses,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Governor  did  not  approve  the  act  giving  them 
an  appropriation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  way 
can  be  devised  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Board. 
It  is  poor  economy  to  maintain  men  in  important 
places  and  refuse  them  means  for  discharging  their 
duties.  Perhaps  at  their  meeting  the  members  of 
the  Board  may  determine  upon  some  mochi"  l  iven^i. 

In  connection  with  what  was  said 
recently  of  the  notable  reduction 
in  stocks  of  wheat  in  this  country, 
the  reports  of  reduced  outputs  this  year  are  of  rauch 
interest.  It  is  telegraphed  from  St.  Paul  that  the  i 
indications  at  present  are  that  the  wheat  output  of 
Minnesota  this  year  will  be  short  10,000,000  bushels. 
This  will  result  from  the  fact  that  the  soil  will  be  ' 
put  by  farmers  to  other  uses.  Probably  800,000 
acres  of  wheat  land  will  not  be  seeded  this  year.  In  j 
the  wheat  regions  about  20  per  cent  less  of  wheat 
will  be  put  in  this  year.  Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  are  turning  their  attention  to  hog  and  cattle 
raising  and  dairying.  During  the  last  two  weeks 
there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of 
creameries  in  counties  along  the  southern  and  west- 
ern borders  of  the  State.  ' 


Frost  and 
FjTult.  


X-ear  the  close  of  last  week  the 
valley  fruit  regions  of  California 
"had"  to  bear -the  irgbt  end  of  -a- 
weather  burden  which  had  the  weight  of  a  blizzard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Friday 
rtiorningV  before  day- break,  the  mercUry  •  felt -below 
the  frae^jng  point  in  many  localities  and  oottible  in-- 
jury  was  done  to  young  fruit.  This  will  still- further 
reduce  the  .  viaiJjie  _£.upply  .Qt._apficots,' "for  many 
orchards  whicli  escaped  three  weeks  ago  had  to 
accept  the  end  this  time.  Evidently  apricots  will 
be  valuable  this  year  to  those  fortunate  to  liave 
them.  In  some  places  there  was  wide  destructioiv  of 
peaches  which  were  then  just  setting,  and  here  and 
there  even  the  little  prunes  had  to  show  the  hated 
black  color.  Information  is  not  vet  wide  enough  to 
justify  general  conclusions  as  to  the  reduction  of  the 
fruit  crops,  but  it  promises  to  be  considerable  e.xcept. 
where  elevation  or  other  topographical  protection 
prevented  the  extreme  drop  of  the  mercury.  ' 

.Mor.-  Creamery  building  is.  progressing 

in  spite  of  the  low  price  of  butter, 
,\s. a  matter  of:  fact  the  lower  the 
price  of  butter  the  more  need  ,  for  the  creatoery 
system,  with  its  labor  and  butter-saving  machinery 
and  methods,  and  the  better. price  which  the  cream- 
ery'product  commands.  The  creamery  in  Sherwood 
valley,  near  Ukiah,  is  at  work,  putting  out  SO-  lbs.- 


Gleanings. 

Ct.t>VEKi>.\Li;  is  calling  for-  a  i-ieainery.  If  this 
OH  Sonoma  county  will  soon  be  one  vast  ilairv. 


a  day.  It  is  a  small  creamery  which  expeets  to 
work  chiefly  for  the  home  demand.  --\  larger  con- 
cern is  projected  in  the  HoUister  region,  where  a 
number  of  farmers  have  decided  to  incorporate,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  ii!500(l.  divided  into  500  shares.  The 
land  now  under  irrigation  in  I-IoUister  valley  fur- 
nishes abundant  ])asturage  to  sustain  such  an  enter- 
prise. "Work  on  the  building  will  commence  immedi- 
ately and  the  creamerj'  will  be  in  operation  in  thirty 
days.  Still  a  larger  concern  is  that  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  where  the  Union  Creamery  Company  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  with  the  County  Clerk  on 
Monday.  The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $10,000,  of 
which  S700U  is  now  paid  up.  The  directors  are: 
Peter  Tognazzini,  Louis  and  Angelo  Ferasci,  Adolph 
Zoppi.  Mike  and  .Tosepli  Rigetti  and  Henry  Brunner. 

..         .        The  farmers'  institute  at  Tulare 

rHriiieri* 

-  last  week  filled  two  davs  and  was 
a  very  satisfactory  and  profitable 
occasion.  The  local  committee,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  John  Tuohy.  had  given  much  etfort  for  some 
weeks  past  to  local  preparations  and  the  result  was 
that  miany  interesting  and  important  topics  were 
well  presented  and  sery  freely  and  intelligently  dis- 
cussed. The  attendance  was  drawn  from  long  dis- 
tances, even  from  beyond  the  border's  of  tht-  large 
county  in  which  it  was  held.  A  novel  feature,  and 
'One  which  added  much  to  the  interest  no  doubt,  was 
the  enlistment  of  the  pupils  of  the  Tulare  High 
School,  who  were  invited  to  ))repaie  reports  of  one 
of  the  lectures,  and  prizes  were  ottered  for  the  best 
two  reports.  The  young  people  of  both  sexes  seemed 
to  take  much  interest  in  this  exerci.se  and  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  prepare  good  reports.  The  prizes 
are  not  yet  awarded,  because  time  must  be  giveh  for 
the  examination  of  the  papers,  but  when  the  result 
is  known  we  shall  be  glad  to  announce  the  victors  in 
the  Rural   Press.    Fanners'  institute  work  and 

high  school  work  have  much  in  common,  anil  we     „^_..^,  

doubt  not  the  example  set  by  Tulare  is  awakening  orthe  pasrwiutt^i-  aid  MTkTn'Th^^^ 
general  interest  through  the  enlistment  of  the  pupils 
in  an  institute  exercise  will  be  followed  in  other 
localities. 

whev  print  upon  another  page  the 

statement  from  Cornell  University 

Butter.  •  i  . 

liiXpenment  station  concerning 
its  experience  in  rescuing  edible  butter  from  the 
whey  vat  of  the  cheese  factory.  The  account  is  in- 
teresting. It  is  not,  of  course,  new  that  this  fat 
e.xisted  in  the  whey,  many  factorymen  have  lain 
awake  nights  to  think  that  in  spite  of  all  they  could 
do  the  whey  ran  too  white.  The  Cornell  experiment 
simply  shows  that  it  can  be  recovered  and  is  fit  for 
table  use.  The  question  still  remains  whether  it  is 
worth  the  etfort  to  get  it  in  that  form  or  whether 
the  butter  in  the  whey  is  like  the  gold  in  some 
ores— too  hard  to  get  to  make  its  possession  profit- 
able. It  has  been  calculated  that  perhaps  50  cents 
worth  of  butter  per  cow  per  year  could  be  rescued 
from  the  whey.  This  is  rather  a  small  figure,  when 
vou  think  of  the  extra  cost  of  getting  this  value. 
The  run  of  the  \s\\cy  once  or  twice  through  the  sejia- 
rator  and  the  sub-sequeut  churning,  will  certainly 
call  for  tirae  from  the  factorymen.  Suppose  it  costs 
half  what  it  is  worth.  The  question  then  is  whether 
it  pays  to  rob  t!ie  pigs  of  this  slight  token  of  good 
will  or  good  swill.  We  imagine  that  where  cheese 
making  is  well  done,  that  is,  where  the  run  of  fat 
into  the  whey  is  very  small,  it  will  pay  better-  to 
take  the  elusive  fat  in  pork  than  in  butter. 


thing  keeps 


ThUtle. 


Creameries. 


It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
in  private  circles  (as  the  reporters 
say)  that  the  hated  Russian  thistle 
had  seciu-ed  a  foothold  in  California  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  enjoy  the  climate  as  other  pilgrims  from  cold 
climates  coainionly  do.  A  sample  of  the  weed  was 
shown  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  in  Sacra- 
mento last  November,  and  the  location  from  which 
it  camehas  just  been  visited  by  Mr.  C.  H.  .Shinn,  in- 
spector of  the' "University  Experiment  Stations,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  Rus- 
sian invasior.i  and  the  means  adopted  for  circumven 
tion.  '  The  location  is  Antelope  valley,  in  Los  An- 
geles county,  on  the  west  side  of  the  area  commonly 
known  as  the  Mpjave  desert.  The  weed  was  brought 
there  some  time  ago,  presumably  in  the  packing  of 
immigrants'  baggage  or  in  some  such  way.  The  Los 
Angeles  county  supervisors  have  undertaken  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  weed,  and  men  are  now  em- 
ployed in  burning  the  masses  of  dry  weeds  (which 
still  contai.n  seed)  and  in  cutting  out  the  young 
plants  which  are  now  a  few  inches  high.  The  area 
already  invaded  by  the  weed  is  considerable,  and' yet 
small  compared  with  the  vast  area  adjacent.  A 
strong  effort  will  be  made  for  extirpation.  As  the 
.plant  .is  an  annual,  and  the  seed  has  been  proved  to 
be  without  longevity,  it  seems  reasonable  to  think 
that  on  our  constantly  cultivated  area  of  orchards, 
vineyards,  truck  i-rnps,  etc.,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  keep  it  in  check.  On  tlie  other  hand,  in  grain 
and  pasture  regions,  it  will  probably  be  a  great 
.scourge.  There  i^  adjacent  to  the  place  now  in- 
fested a  great  gr  ain  valley,  and  the  railway  leads  to 
great  valleys  north  and  south.  Freighting  teams  do 
likewise,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  adjacent  counties  to  join  with  Los  Angeles  in  the 


The  Sonoma  Horlicultufal  Society  takes  warm  interest  in 
the  exc-ur.sion  movement  inaugurated  by  the  San  f'raaclsco 
Half-Million  Club,  and  has  pledered  itself  in  the  -sum  of  *75  to 
a.ssist  in  the  project. 

The  people  of  HoUister  have  taken  steps  to  establish  a 
creamery.  .It  is  proposed  to  put  in  a  len-tliousaud-dollar 
plant.  The  project  is  in  the  hands  of  Jesse  Ross,  G.  S.  Xash, 
Gus.  Bi-owu,  C.  Berbick  and  A.  D.  Shaw,  acting  as  a  com- 
mittee and  representing  the  people  generally. 

Theiie  are  signs  ul  life  in  the  horse  market,  thougli  prices 
show  no  general  advance.  At  Di.xon,  Solano  county,  la.^it  Sat- 
urday, the  editor  of  the  Ri-K.M.  was  informed  that  three  car- 
loads had  been  ship|)ed  from  that  point  within  a  few  weeks. 
A  Uavisville  letter  of  the  0th  iiist.  says:  -'G.  Lindauer 
shipped  two  carloads  of  hor-ses  to  Honolulu  on  Friday.  They 
were  pui-chased  from  tlie  farmers  in  this  vicinity." 

.\N \iiHi \i  (;(i4> ff.  .  A  pci'Ulial- freak  of  nature  wa.s  discov- 
ereti  by  a  fai-mer  living  near  town  a  week  oi-  -so  ajfo,  when  a 
perceptible  diminution  in  the  milk  given  by  one  of  the  cows 
caused  an  investigation  to  be  made,  with  the  result  that  on* 
day  a  pig  was  observed  to  follow  the  ctiw  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity proceed  to  satisfy  its  craving  for  milk  at  the  well-dis- 
tended udder-  The  enterprising  shoat  was  dispatched,  and 
the  household  again  ha.s  its  usual  quantity  of  creani- 

RivEK.siDE  Enti  ii>i  iff :  Horticultural  Commissioner  Hou  v. 
spent  a  few  hours  lately  in  investigating  the  orchards  where 
colonies  of  the  I'hizobius  or  black  ladybug  were  planted  last 
fall,  with  the  result  that  he  discovered  considerable  larva?  of 
the  insects.  This  discovery  evidences  the  fact  that  these 
valuable  bugs  will  propagate  here,  and  that  the  cold  weather 

Mr.  House  says  that 

it  is  his  opinion,  I'loui  what  re.se.arch  and  examination  he  has 
made,  ihal  iherhizobius  will  continue  to  multipl}-  in  numbers 
very  rapidly  us  the  warm  weat^ier  advances,  and  that  it  won't 
be  long  before  the  bugs  are  numerous  cnougli  to  give  a  good 
aci-ount  of  thomsielves  in  the  work  of  .scale-destroying. 

Los  A.NiiKi,Ks  Tiiiiis,  7th  inst.  :  The  orange  market  has  con- 
tinued in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition  during  the  past 
week,  the  large  shipments  of  European  and  West  Indian  or- 
aiige.-i  having  cut  oft  the  demand  for  California  fruit,  which 
labors  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  to  pay  very 
high  rates  of  transi>ortati<ai  to  the  East,  oranges  have  been 
coming  in  freel.v  from  Jumai>-a,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico  and 
othei-  places,  in  addition  to  the  large  shipments  from  Europe, 
where  there  appears  to  be  an  almost  unlimited  quantitv  to 
draw-  on.  and  at  low  prices.  To  a  great  extent  these  heavy 
im|)ortations  have  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  Florida 
shortage,  as  far  as  California  is  concerned.  It  is  still  believed, 
howevei-,  by  the  exchanges  that  the  price  will  improve  before 
long. 

T('i..vi{e  Heuister:  A  creamery  can  generally  command  about 
everything  it  needs  in  its  business,  except  cream;  but  cows 
which  milk  themselves  are  not  good  creamery  cows,  and  when 
the  calves  do  the  milking  thc.v  '-hog"  il  all.  Women  won't 
milk  the  cows  now  that  woman's  rights  has  come  to  be  an  is- 
sue, and  men,  well  it  makes  the  men  so  tirod  t*  do  the  milk- 
ing that  they  dislike  to,  and  so  don't.  The  Hanfoi-d  creamety 
has  only  nine  customers  left,  where  it  needs  a  hundred,  and 
the  Zuinwalt  creamery  is  hard  pushed  for  lacteal  fluid  to  do 
business  on.  What  is  wanted  is  an  apparatus  that  six  mule* 
can  be  hitched  to  which  will  milk  a  hundred  cows  before 
breakfast.  Give  us  this  .sort  of  a  ••  contraction  "  and  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  will  butter  the  whole  earth  on  both  sides  goo4 
and  thick,  but  as  a  people  we  don't  like  to  milk.  This  is  the 
prolific  source  of  our  discontent. 

Okovili.e  Henisler:  Each  j  ear  Butte  county  pays  out  a  large 
sum  for  l)iitter  made  in  other  counties.  Just  how  much  money 
is  paid  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  in  all  the  large  towns  the 
merchants  depend  uiwn  getting  their  butter  from  either  the 
mountain  valleys  or  from  the  coast.  Thorp  is  no  reason  e.xcept 
the  indolence  of  the  farmers  to  pi-eveiit  them  (fou\  supplying 
all  the  butter  that  is  demanded-  Some  may  think  the  mer- 
chants won't  buy  of  them,  but  if  that  were  true  the  people 
will-  Let  any  man  bring  good  butter— first-class,  sweet-tast- 
ing butter— to  a  town  and  he  can  sell  it  for  cash.  If  wheat- 
growers  w-ould  turn  their  attention  to  dairying  some  radical 
changes  would  follow.  They  would  give  employment  to  men, 
enhance  the  value  of  their  propertj',  enrich  their  lands,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  received  each  yfear,  lessen  their 
store  bills  and  gradually  get  out  of  debt. 

A  FRUiT-OROWER  wrltes  from  Campbell's  to  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  as  follows :  "  Will  you  not  come  to  the  help  of  the 
fruit-growers  and  agitate  the  subject  of  smoking  to  keep  olT 
frost.  This  is  the  difflculty  :  A  gets  up  at '2  a.  ji.,  finds  his 
thermometer  indicates  39  degrees,  goes  out  and  lights  his  pre- 
viously prepared  piles  of  rubbish,  stands  back  and  sees  the 
clouds  quietly  rise  up  over  his  trees,  slowly  drift  across  the 
road,  and  settle  down  on  B's  orchard.  That  is  one  trouble; 
another  is  that  in  the  absence  of  any  warning  the  orchardist 
is  not  on  his  guard  and  wakes  at  his  usual  hour  in  the  morn- 
ings to  find  the  mischief  done.  Now  suppose  the  observatory 
on  Mt.  Hamilton  was  connected  with  a  half  dozen  stations  or 
more  throughout  the  valley,  the  temperature  reported,  and 
warnings  given  lo  all  the  valley  by  electric  flash  light.  Then 
we  could  sleep  until  actual  danger  came  when  the  school-house 
bells,  or  other  means  adopted,  aroused  us  to  universal  activ 
ity." 

Sas  DiEiii-i  telegram,  Slh  inst.  :  The  San  Diego  lemon  fair 
opened  to-night  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  large  ex- 
hibits from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  flattering  att«ndaiioe 
The  fair  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  lemoD 
culture  and  the  methods  of  curing,  packing,  etc.,  and  is  the 
first  one  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  United  States  In  sev 
eral  exhibits  advantage  was  taken  of  the  visits  of  growers  t' 
Sicily  and  Italy, with  the  result  that  the  best  methods  of  the 
Old  World  are  combined  with  the  progressive  ideas  of  the 
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New.  Tfie  showing  is  surprising  even  to  the  people  here  who 
are  familiar  with  the  claims  of  San  Diego  as  the  banner  lemon 
county  of  the  Union.  The  large  exhibition  rooms  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  are  devoted  to  the  show  and  the  decorations 
consist  mainly  of  novel  uses  of  the  lemon,  every  imaginable 
form  being  given  to  the  exhibit.  The  fair  will  continue 
through  the  week  and  excursions  will  run  from  L.ns  Angeles 
and  surrounding  towns. 

Okoville  Rcafsfc)  •  The  figures  given  by  many  farmers  iu 
the  Rural  Press  concerning  wheat  growing  in  this  State  are 
misleading.  It  is  true  they  give  the  cost  of  plowing  and  sovp- 
ing,  of  harvesting  and  thrashing,  but  they  do  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  How,  for  instance,  is  a  wheat  grower  to  sup- 
port himself  during  the  long  period  when  he  cannot  work  his 
farm.  Out  of  the  twelve  months,  not  over  three  mouths  are 
taken  up  by  him  in  plowing,  planting  and  harvesting.  Now, 
if  the  support  of  himself  and  family  and  the  feed  and  care  of 
his  teams  vrere  limited  to  the  time  named,  then  the  figures 
given  by  the  farmers  would  be  correct.  The  farmer  must 
live,  however,  the  other  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  his  sup- 
port must  come  from  the  profits  of  his  crop,  so  that  in  reality 
the  whole  expense  of  the  farmer,  his  family,  his  teams,  etc., 
must  be  charged  to  the  crop  of  wheat.  If  the  system  was 
changed  .so  that  a  wheat  farmer  could  grow  haj-,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, keep  hogs,  cows  and  poultry,  then  these  would  help 
pay  expenses,  but,  under  the  present  conditions,  the  wheat 
sack  must  pay  for  everything. 

Never  since  the  organization  of  Santa  Clara  county,  says 
the  Merriiry.  has  such  interest  been  taken  in  poultry  as  at  the 
present  time.  Fancy  fowls  are  being  bred  in  all  parts  of  the 
county  by  almost  all  people,  from  the  banker  to  the  man  who 
peddles  vegetables.  In  looking  up  the  subject  one  is  aston- 
ished to  find  that  it  leads  almost  all  other  industries.  The  in- 
come from  the  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  in  ISflO 
wss  about  $.500,000,000,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  the  pres- 
I'ut  annual  earnings  from  poultry  are  about  $600,000,000.  There 
is  no  industry  .so  equally  divided  among  the  people,  as  almost 
all  people  keep  poultry,  and  some  people  are  kept  by  poultry. 
Some  months  ago  a  poultr}'  association  was  formed  at  San 
Jose,  with  the  following  membership:  Thomas  F.  Morrison, 
James  \V.  Rea,  Tyler  Beach,  Mrs.  Tyler  Beach,  John  Mc- 
Naught,  William  Wiuslow,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Williams,  Charles  R. 
Harker,  B.  W.  Sanderson,  W.  S.  Winslow,  R.  O.  Shively,  T. 
L.  Kirkpatrick,  N.  H.  Donovan,  A.  B.  Farwell,  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Sanderson,  W.  C.  Hanson,  Miss  E.  E.  Purdy,  G.  R.  Carmen, 
O.  J.  Albee,  Paul  Stockton,  L.  E.  Brainard,  J.  L.  Mosher,  L. 
L.  Crabb,  H.  W.  Conklin,  M.  H.  Osgood,  and  E.  H.  Freeman 
of  Santa  Clara. 

Winters  Erpress:  Any  one  seeking  evidence  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  from  irrigation  would  find  an  interesting  study 
in  the  orchard  of  Barnes  &  Clark,  near  Esparto.  Besides  the 
fruit  trees,  pasturage  and  garden  truck,  there  are  about  250 
rows  of  strawberries  and  blackberries.  These  berries  were 
irrigated  last  summer,  the  water  being  drawn  with  a  triple 
pump.  It  is  the  distribution  of  this  water,  and  its  influence 
on  the  valuable  growth  of  vegetation,  that  makes  the  study 
highly  interesting.  Several  openings  in  a  ditch  will  dis- 
tribute the  volume  of  water  almost  equally  and  at  the  same 
time  over  the  land  to  be  irrigated.  This  is  not  so  with  a 
pump,  which  throws  the  water  into  a  single  channel  and  then 
is  distributed  through  lateral  ditches  over  the  laud.  These 
ditches,  which  are  nearest  to  the  beginning  of  the  channel, 
naturally  draw  and  absorb  first,  and  consequently  most  of  the 
water,  and  to  this  reason  a  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
vines  can  be  assigned.  The  strength  and  I'ankness  of  the 
vines  increase  in  almost  every  row  as  it  apiiroachos  the 
farther  end,  or  the  beginning  of  the  ciiannel,  which  demon- 
strates the  great  value  of  having  an  abundance  nf  water  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Campbell  Fruit-Growers'  Union 
was  held  on  the  4th  inst.  The  sense  of  the  meetin.g  was  taken 
as  to  manager,  and  there  was  almost  a  unanimous  request  to 
have  G.  T.  Duncan  employed  as  such.   Mr.  Duncan  was  mana- 
,  ger  two  years  ago,  and  he  gave  such  satisfaction  that  this 
-  choice  would  seem  an  eminently  wise  one,  especially  in  view 
;  of  the  failure  of  the  experiment  last  year.    The  directors  are 
F.  M.  Rightor,  G.  T.  Duncan,  George  S.   Rodeck,  Frank 
■  Waldo  and  W.  W.  Turney,  the  first  four  being  re-elected,  the 
i  fifth,  R.  S.  Gates,  positively  declining  to  serve  another  term. 
The  following  were  elected  an  advisory  board  :    P.  G.  Keith, 
Captain  J.  A.  Hamilton,  F.  N.  Parr,  W.  P.  Cragin  and  D.  J. 
~  Soper.    Hereafter  the  annual  meeting  will  oe  held  the  second 
Wednesday  in  Ma.y.  It  was  reported  that  the  plant,  as  it  now 
stands,  had  a  value  of  ii30,000,  upon  which  there  is  a  debt  of 
$10,000;  the  amount  of  stock  annually  sold  is  a  little  over  $18,- 
.000,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  stoclj.     During  the  past 
season  32<i7  tons  of  green  fruit  were  hauled  by  the  assoi^iation, 
and  a  large  portion  of  this  amount  has  gone  into  consumption. 
The  plant  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  last  season,  owing 
to  the  immense  crop  of  apricots  grown  here.    Nearly  all  of  the 
seventy-nine  shareholders  attended  the  meeting. 

iNTERviEvvr.n  at  San  Jose  last  Thursday  {the  tlth  inst.  i,  Col. 
Philo  Hersey  said:  "  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  tell  even  ap- 
proximately how  much  of  last  year's  shipment  of  fruit  is  now 
unsold  in  the  East.  The  parties  who  hold  the  fruit  there 
refuse  to  state  the  amount.  There  is  probably  no  great 
amount,  however.  They  are  buying  there  from  California 
markets  what  they  want  from  day  to  day.  Trade  is  (juite 
uniform.  Stocks  that  are  there  are  going  out  into  retailers' 
hands  regularly  and  quite  freely.  Prices  are  not  high.  There 
seems  to  be  no  buoyancy  of  feeling  at  present  among  produc- 
ers and  dealers  in  regard  to  an  increase  of  prices.  Now  the 
fruit  market  is  a  market  in  which  the  bears  have  the  best  of 
it.  Of  last  year's  crop  of  fruit  now  in  this  valley  there  are 
about  140  carloads  of  all  kinds,  the  great  bulk  being  prunes. 
The  amount  of  fruit  in  the  valley  now  is  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year  at  this  time,  while  in  the  East  the  amount  is  .some- 
what less  than  last  year.  I  should  advise  any  person  having 
on  hand  a  stock  of  apricots  in  good  selling  condition  not  to  sell 
at  present,  but  to  keej)  over  until  next  year.  Tlie  severe 
frost  that  visited  this  vicinity  and  Vacaville  some  weeks  ago, 
together  with  the  frost  on  the  night  of  April  4th,  will  reduce 
the  crop  of  apricots  to  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  18lt4.  Peaches, 
cherries  and  pears  were  somewhat  injured  by  the  freeze  of 
the  4th,  while  the  damage  done  to  prunes  cannot  now  be  esti- 
mated, as  the  eflfects  of  the  cold  will  not  be  manifest  until 
about  June  1st.  Then  the  half-grown  prune,  if  its  pit  has 
been  injured,  withers  and  falls,  although  the  gi-eater  propor- 
I  ion  of  prunes  injured  at  this  stage  will  turn  yellow  and  drop 
()IT  when  the  size  of  grains  of  wbent,    If  there  are  no  more 


frosts  nor  freezes,  no  continued  cold  between  now  and  May 
15th,  nor  extreme  heat,  we  may  expect  a  fair  crop  of  pnines, 
peaches,  and  possibly  an  average  crop  of  cherries." 

Sant.v  Cl.vr.v  county  has  been  unloading  her  dried  fruits  at 
a  prodigious  rate  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  Mcrcuvn 
says:  The  total  shipments  last  week  amounted  to  1,570,845 
pounds,  against  l,()0li,(>'35  pounds  during  the  last  week  in 
March  last  year,  a  decrease  of  35,780  pounds.  The  prune  ship- 
ments continue  to  be  far  in  excess  of  those  at  this  time  of  any 
previous  year,  being  517,.500  pounds  last  week.  Shipments  of 
dried  peaches  and  apricots  are  falling  off,  the  pack  of  dried 
peaches  having  nearly  all  been  moved,  while  the  few  apricots 
that  remain  are  being  hoarded  for  the  increase  in  price  which 
is  bound  to  result  from  the  frost  of  two  weeks  ago,  which 
went  far  toward  destroying  the  crop  in  other  portions  of  the 
State.  Wine  shipments  are  also  on  the  decrease,  being  .522,855 
pounds  last  week,  against  1,239,120  pounds  during  the  week 
pi-evious.  Canned  goods,  on  the  contrary,  nearly  doubled  on 
the  week  ending  March  23rd,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year,  the  figures  for  last  week  being 
121,090  pounds  and  those  in  the  corresponding  week  in  1894 
were  397,4.55  pounds.  Green  apples  continue  to  be  a  factor  of 
the  overland  shipments,  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  figures 
recorded  in  the  appended  statement  will  be  the  last  until  the 
new  crop  ripens.  Thus  far  in  1895  the  overland  shipments 
amount  to  26,331,215  pounds,  against  14,673,990  pounds  during 
first  quarter  in  1894  and  8,736,-505  pounds  in  1893.  During  the 
twelve  months  ending  December  31,  1893,  the  total  overland 
shipments  amounted  to  97,781,265  pounds,  the  shipments  dur- 
ing the  first  three  months  being  a  trifle  less  than  9  per  cent 
of  those  of  the  year.  *  *  *  On  April  1st,  last  year,  there  re- 
mained in  the  valley  less  that  4,000,000  pounds  of  dried  prunes 
and  not  to  exceed  two  carloads  of  all  other  dried  fruits.  Safe 
estimates  place  the  dried  fruits  now  in  warehouses  and  in  the 
hands  of  packers  at  not  less  than  150  cars,  or  ;!,600,000  pounds, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  is  a  low  estimate. 


liquid  into  a  fine  mist,  so  as  to  coat  every  leaf  and 
part  of  the  plant  as  lightly  as  is  consistent  with 
thoroughne.ss.  This  should  not  require  more  than 
from  three  to  seven  gallons  for  a  comparatively  large 
fruit  tree. 

"  Let  the  first  spraying  follow  within  a  week  after 
the  falling  of  the  blossoms  of  either  apple  or  pear, 
and  follow  this  with  a  second  treattnent  just  before 
the  fruit  turns  down  on  the  stem,  or  when  it  is  from 
one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  The  first 
spraying  reaches"  the  eggs  laid  by  the  moth  in  the 
flower  end  of  the  fruit,  shortly  after  the  falling  of  the 
blossoms,  and  the  second  the  later  eggs  laid  b\'  be- 
lated moths.  Do  not  spray  trees  when  in  bloom,  and 
if  a  washing  rain  immediately  follows  treatment,  re- 
peat the  application." 

It  may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  that  for  late 
apples  it  is  usual  to  spray  again  later  as  the  moth 
has  later  broods  in  this  State. 


Is  Roup  Contagious? 


Wheat  Feeding. 


To  THE  Editor; — I  submit  below  an  estimate  of 
the  wheat  fed  to  live  stock  in  the  United  States  from 
July  1st,  1894,  to  April  1st,  1895,  compiled  from  ex- 
tensive returns  from  farmers,  live  stock  breeders 
and  feeders  and  grain  dealers,  covering  the  entire 
country.  These  returns  have  been  received  during 
the  latter  half  of  March,  and  the  final  figures  have 
been  compiled  as  conservatively  as  the  reports  re- 
ceived would  possibly  warrant: 

New  York   1,330,000 

Pennsylvania   2,840,000 

Maryland   1,350,000 

Virginia  •   1,450,000 

West  Virginia   1,300,000 

Ohio  -  7,430,000 

Kentuckv   2,170,000 

Tennessee     1,280,000 

Indiana   5,340,000 

Illinois  ■   4,420,000 

Michigan   5,710,000 

Wisconsin  3,860,000 

Minnesota   3,930,000 

South  Dakota   4,030,000 

North  Dakota   850,000 

Iowa   3,650,000 

Nebraska.   4,620,000 

Kansas   9,890,000 

Missouri   .5,870,000 

Texas   1,380,000 

Eight  other  Eastern  States     1,300,000 

Nine  other  Southern  States   2,100,000 

Seven  Rocky  Mountain  States   1,650,000 

California,  Oregon  and  Washington   6,800,000 


To  THE  Editor:— Can  you  inform  me  as  to  the  contagion  of 
roup  iu  chickens?  I  know,  or  think  it  is,  contagious  where 
they  roost  together  in  the  same  house,  but  do  you  think  it  is 
where  they  do  not  i 

I  have  some  choice  Brown  Leghorn  chicks  which  am  rais- 
ing and  will  have  them  roost  in  a  separate  house  from  any 
other  fowls  (which have  the  roup).  Now,  do  you  think  my 
Brown  Leghorns  will  become  infected  ?  Subscriber. 

If  you  take  away  your  healthy  chicks  and  do  not 
let  them  rooxf,  run  or  ffirl  with  those  infected  with 
the  roup,  they  will  not  necessarily  catch  it;  but  you 
will  have  to  watch  them  very  carefully  from  now  on, 
as  some  of  them  may  already  be  impregnated  with 
the  disease  which  may  manifest  itself  later  on. 

Alameda.  H.  F.  Whitman. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Total  8.3,130,000 

There  were,  in  1894,  400,000,000  bushels  less  corn 
produced  than  in  1893,  800,000,000  less  than  in  1891. 
Kansas  produced  100,000,000  less  and  Nebraska 
140,000.000  less  of  corn  in  1894  than  in  1893.  Over 
much  of  the  United.  States  during  the  last  eight 
months  corn  has  been  worth  more,  pound  for  pound, 
than  wheat.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  these 
figures  more  likely  undersstimate  the  actual  (juan- 
tity  of  wheat  fed  than  they  overestimate  it.  They 
have  been  obtained  with  much  labor  and  care. 

Chas.  Ij.  Hyde. 

Pierre,  South  Dakota,  April  1st. 


Paris  Green  Treatment  For  Codling  Moth. 


Secretary  Mortoii  in  an  interview,  at  Washington 
recently,  said; 

"  The  apple  trade  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign countries  has  always  been  profitable.  The 
demand  for  apples  grown  in  the  United  States  has 
always  been  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  alone,  during  the  nine 
months  ending  September,  1894,  paid  the  orchards  of 
the  United  States  $2,500,000.  The  greatest  enemy 
to  our  export  apple  is  the  ''Codling  Moth."  Yiut  the 
entire  crop  can  be  made  woriDless  if  the  orchards  of 
the  United  States  will  use  the  following  recipe: 

"  Use  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  150 
gallons  of  water.  Weigh  out  suflicient  poison  for  the 
capacity  of  the  tank  used,  and  make  it  into  a  thin 
paint  with  a  small  quanity  of  water  and  add  powder- 
ed or  quick'  lime  eciual  to  the  weight  of  poison  used, 
mixing  thoroughly.  The  lime  takes  up  the  free  arse- 
nic and  removes  the  danger  of  scalding.  Strain  the 
mixture  into  the  spray  tank,  taking  care  to  pulver- 
ize and  wash  all  the  poison  through  the  strainer 
During  the  operation  of  spraying  see  that  the  liquid 
is  agitated  with  sufficont  frequency  to  prevent  the 
settling  of  the  poison. 

"  The  prime  pspential  in  spraying  Is  to  brcttk  up  the. 


Hardy  Palms  at  5anta  Barbara. 


Many  people  in  the  thermal  belts  of  California 
could  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  their  grounds  by 
the  freer  use  of  hardy  palms,  and  to  that  end  will 
welcome  information  of  what  species  not  generally 
known  are  doing  in  the  Santa  Barbara  region.  Of 
course  these  palms  will  not  succeed  everywhere,  but 
most  of  them  are  about  as  hardy  as  citrus  fruits,  so 
planters  can  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  planting  them 
on  their  places  by  the  behavior  of  those  trees.  Dr.  F. 
Franceschi,  to  whose  acclimation  enterprise  we  have 
previously  alluded,  has  recently  made  a  study  of  the 
palms  growing  in  his  region,  and  from  his  writing 
we  take  the  following  ; 

Very  likely  the  palm  first  planted  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara was  a  common  date  palm  {P/kxiu'x  dncfyh'fera), 
considering  that  the  first  Franciscan  missionaries 
used  to  plant  it  always  near  their  churches  and 
buildings.  '  None  of  that  age  are  extant,  however, 
biit  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  more  date  palms 
in  Santa  Barbara  than  in  any  other  town  on  the 
coast,  many  of  them  of  good  size.  Tiie  finest  and 
largest  grove  of  them  is  to  be  seen  at  Glen  Annie, 
beyond  Golefa,  although  some  of  the  largest  trees 
were  lifted  and  shipped  to  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  two  years  ago.  If  is  not  un frequent  for  the 
date  palm  to  bear  fruit  here  and  prodiice  perfect 
seeds,  but  it  must  be  said  they  seldom  attain  all  the 
desired  sweetness,  probably  owing  to  our  sum.mers 
not  being  hot  enough. 

Of  other  kinds  belonging  to  the  same  genus 
Phrenix,  and  havino-  all  a  certain  degree  of  likeness 
with  the  preceding,  P.  caiinn'f'ufis  is  the  more  gener- 
ally known,  of  which  the  finest  specimens  are  prob- 
ably those  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Eaton  at 
Montecito,  bearing  a  truly  wonderful  amount  of 
fruit  every  year.  There  is  also  at  the  same  place 
the  finest  specimen  of  P/nrni.r  reclinnln  from  Southern 
Africa,  which  is  noticeable  for  its  immense  fronds 
gracefully  recurving  edgeways  and  the  bright  or- 
ange color  they  have  at  the  base.  Probably  all  ihe 
other  known  species  of  Phoenix  hav(!  been  introduced 
and  do  well  in  our  gardens  without  exception,  but 
they  are  generally  too  young  to  deserve  special  men- 
tion. 

To  two  dilferent  groups  of  equally  pinnate  leaved 
palms,  two  of  them  belong  which  can  be  said  to  be 
nearly  monopolized  by  Santa  Barbara.  Nowhere, 
indeed,  in  the  United  States  are  to  be  seen  more 
C'lco.t  pluiiiosa  and  more  Sidfnr/hia  flrr/riiis,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  when  these  noble  plants  will  impart 
a  special  character  to  our  town,  with  their  feathery 
heads  towering  above  other  humbler  vegetation. 
('i)cos  ph( lu'i.^fi  takes  the  lead,  and  good-sized  speci- 
mens ai-e  rather  numerous,  the  largest  having  been 
planted  some  fifteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kinton 
Stevens  in  his  grounds  at  Montecito.  None  of  them 
have  flowered  up  to  now.  Of  other  specimens  of 
Cocos  belonging  mostly  to  Southern  Brazil  and  the 
great  basin  of  River  Plate,  many  are  to  be  seen 
already  in  our  gardens,  some  of  them  promising  to 
supersede  in  general  favor  Ihe  above  mentioned, 
both  In  gracefulness  and  hardiness,  which  last  i<, 
however,  quite  out  of  thu  question,  Special  mention 
mwst  be  made  here  of  a  large  Bpeclmeh  dowb14'ully 
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referred  to  Cocut  flexiiosa  or  to  Cocos  Romanzoffiana, 
growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Chapin  at  the 
corner  of  Chapala  and  Micheltorena  streets,  where 
another  most  remarkable  pinnate-leaved  palm  (prob- 
ably an  Antrocarynm  from  Central  America)  is  throw- 
ing up  with  utmost  vigor  the  most  formidable  black 
spined  leaves  one  can  imagine. 

Setifnrthia  dcgons,  or  Archontophxenix  Cunningham- 
iuna,  as  it  ought  to  be  correctly  called,  a  native  of 
northeastern  Australia,  is  equally  at  home  in  Santa 
Barbara  and  nearly  as  frequent  as  Cocos  phnmsa. 
Some  of  them  have  flowered,  and  the  one  on  Victoria 
street  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  S.  Sheffield,  and  probably 
some  eighteen  years  old,  has  repeatedly  been  ripen- 
ing seeds.  Apart  from  the  elegance  of  its  foliage 
and  the  slenderness  and  smoothness  of  its  trunk,  the 
flowering  of  this  palm  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
things  to  see,  those  immense  bunches  hanging  down 
like  an  immense  marabout  of  a  delicate  pink  color, 
succeeded  by  round  berries  which  turn  to  a  bright 
red  when  approaching  maturity. 

People  have  asked  if  the  true  cocoanut  (Cocus 
nucifira)  has  been  or  could  be  grown  in  Santa 
Barbara.  To  my  knowledge  it  never  has  been,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  worth  trying  to 
obtain  and  experiment  some  of  the  hardiest  varieties 
of  this  most  precious  palm  of  all  warm  countries. 
The  so-called  Coquito,  or  small  cocoanut  of  Chile 
{JuhfF.a  spectahilis),  is  not  uncommon,  but  not  so  ex- 
tensively planted  as  it  ought  to  be,  people  wrongly 
considering  it  as  a  very  slow  grower,  which  is  not 
the  case  if  liberally  treated,  as  shown  by  the  two 
beautiful  specimens  at  Mr.  K.  Stevens',  in  Monte- 
cito,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  largest  in  southern 
California. 

Another  pinnate-leaved  palm  having  some  likeness 
to  the  Sca/vrthi'a  but  growing  to  a  larger  size  is 
PtycJiof-pennn  (correctly  Archoiifopihonix)  Alexandra', 
and  of  this,  too,  there  are  a  few  good  specimens  in 
our  gai'dens,  but  not  yet  m.uch  developed.  A  few 
more  palms  must  be  mentioned,  belonging  to  the 
same  section  of  the  feathery  ones.  Four  kinds  of 
Kentias  (more  properly  Hnwea  Belmonana,  and  II. 
Forsteriand,  Hcdyncrpe  Canterburyana  and  CUnostigma 
Mooreaniun),  all  of  them  from  Lord  Howe's  Island, 
and  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  ChumcKdorca  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  have  been  planted  to 
some  extent  quite  recently  and  appear  to  thrive 
well,  mostly  if  allowed  partial  shade. 

Fan-leaved  palms  are  generally  not  so  much  in 
favor  as  the  preceding  section,  but  still  Santa  Bar- 
bara possesses  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
known  in  gardens  of  any  part  of  the  world,  of  both 
species  of  Erytlua,  E.  armata  and  E.  edulis.  The 
first,  commonly  called  the  "blue  palm."  a  native  of 
Lower  California,  finds  here  the  most  congenial  soil  j 
and  climate,  and  beautiful  specimens  are  not  rare, 
the  largest  being  a  couple  at  Mr.  K.  Stevens',  in 
Montecito.  More  plentiful  still  and  represented  by 
larger  specimens  is  nJuJi's,  the  "Guadalupe 

palm,"  as  it  is  called,  from  being  a  native  solely  of 
the  Mexican  island  of  Guadalupe,  250  miles  south  of 
San  Diego.  The  largest  of  these,  said  to  be  over  thirty 
years  old  and  most  likely  the  parent  of  the  other 
large  specimens,  can  be  seen  in  Dr.  Brown's  garden, 
State  street,  south  of  Gutierrez,  and  has  a  clean, 
smooth  trunk  of  about  nine  feet  high.  Of  a  species 
of  Brahea,  probably  from  Mexico,  with  most  elegant 
leaves,  there  are  half  a  dozen  plants  scattered  about 
town,  perhaps  ten  years  old,  none  of  which  has 
flowered  yet,  not  allowing  proper  identification. 
Chamcrrops  humilis,  from  southern  Europe,  and 
Chamcerops  (properly  Tmcfiycarpus)  excelsa,  from 
China,  are  plentiful,  and  there  is  also  not  un- 
frequently  what  appears  to  be  a  depauperate  form 
of  the  latter,  known  under  the  name  of  Chamcerops 
robusta  (?)  and  probably  introduced  from  Japan, 
which  I  believe  to  bo  very  little,  if  at  all,  known  in 
gardens  out  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  Queen  of  Palms 
of  this  section,  to  be  sure,  is  Lk-istona  (or  Corypha) 
AusfraHs,  from  northeastern  Australia,  ratbfir  ex- 
tensively planted,  of  which  the  noblest  specirnen  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  belonging  to  Mrs.  J.  Edwards, 
on  the  corner  of  Anapamu  and  Garden  streets.  The 
nearly  related  Lh  istona  rhinensii^  (Lafoniu  burbo'ifico  of 
gardens)  is  not  so  common,  nor  so  freely  gi^owing, 
although  there  are  a  few  good  specimens  which 
appear  to  thrive  better  in  partial  shade.  Less  com- 
mon still  and  equally  shade-loving  appear  to  be  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Rhaptis  Jfobelli'/ormis. 

Of  Sabals  not  many  have  been  planted,  but  we 
have  S'(bal  Fahmtto,  from  Florida  and  Georgia,  of 
which  most  beautiful  specimens  are  to  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Joseph  Sexton's  grounds  at  Goleta.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  slow  grower,  but  it  will  not  be  so  if 
allowed  plenty  of  water,  considering  that  all  Sabals 
are  marshy  and  sea-coast  loving  plants.  The  dwarf 
Sabal  {Sohal  Adaimoiil),  from  Carolina  southwards,  is 
not  uncommon,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the 
unique  specimen,  very  likely  of  Sabnl  B/ackburiiiituri, 
existing  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Sawyer  at 
Montecito,  probably  over  twenty  years  old,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  plants  to  be  admired  in  this 
country. 

From  the  above  notes  it  appears  that  over  thirty 
distinct  species  of  palms  have  already  obtained  citi- 
zenship in  Santa  Barbara,  many  of  them  flowering 
and  bearing  fruit  like  in  their  native  countries,  while 
n  still  Uvgev  number  is  on  trial  »nd  promising  to 


succeed  in  the  same  way.  Many  more  remain  to  be 
introduced  and  our  efl'orts  must  work  in  that  direc- 
tion: The  Ctroxyhn  andicola,  or  Wax  Palm,  one  of 
the  most  majestic  of  this  majestic  family,  growing 
over  the  Andes  up  to  8000  feet;  the  Ortodoxa  oJeracfo, 
or  Cabbage  Palm,  of  West  Indies,  probably  the 
tallest  and  quickest  growing  of  all  palms  (it  attains 
170  feet  in  comparatively  few  years);  the  extremely 
rare  Pseudoj>h(e.nix  Sargrnti,  lately  discovered  in  ex- 
treme southern  Florida;  the  Tnania  Anstmlis, 
only  of  the  secluded  island  of  Juan  Fernandez;  and  a 
host  of  others,  we  may  hope  to  have  well  established 
in  our  gardens  within  a  few  years. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Pig  Feeding  in  Oregon. 


wheat  alone.  The  shorts  fed  to  lot  II  was  a  little 
cheaper  than  chopped  wheat,  hence  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  pound  of  pork  was  a  little  less  in  this  lot 
than  in  lot  I.  The  lOG  lbs.  of  gain  over  lot  I  also 
assisted  in  bringing  the  cost  of  production  down 
considerably.  It  is  shown  in  the  summary  that  a 
bushel  of  chopped  wheat,  60  lbs.,  produced  i2.9  lbs. 
of  gain  in  lot  I.  At  4  cents  per  lb.,  gross  weight, 
for  the  pork  it  would  give  a  return  of  51.6  cents  per 
native  bushel  for  the  wheat.  In  lot  II  there  was  a  gain  of 
14  lbs.  for  every  60  lbs.  of  grain  consumed.  During 
the  second  period,  table  No.  2,  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  the  amount  of  food  to  produce  a  pound 
of  gain,  and  consequently  in  the  cost.  There  is  one 
fact,  which  we  have  noticed  in  former  reports,  and 
that  is  the  increased  use  of  grain  to  make  a  pound  of 
gain  as  the  pigs  near  the  finishing  point,  or  ma- 
turitv. 


The  Oregon  Experiment  Station  at  Corvallis  has 
repeated  its  experiment  in  feeding  pigs  with  wheat 
alone  and  with  wheat  mixed  with  other  grain,  and 
in  Bulletin  35,  just  issued.  Prof.  H.  T.  French  gives 
the  results  in  detail.    The  eight  pigs  were  about 
seven-eighths  Berkshire,  but  not  an  exceptionally 
good  lot.    They  were  farrowed  Feb.  16,  1894.  The 
pigs  were  weaned  May  1st,  and  up  to  June  1st,  when 
the  weights  began,  they  were  fed  on  shorts  and 
water,  with  some  slop  from  the  boarding  hall.  They 
were  fed  on  the  food  mentioned  above  while  running 
with  the  sow.    On  June  1st  the  feed  was  weighed  to 
them,  and  the  pigs  were  weighed  in  a  group,  as  seen 
in  the  table.    At  the  beginning  they  weighed  328 
lbs.  and  gained  128  ibs.  the  first  month,  or  a  trifle 
over  one-half  lb.  each  per  day.    During  this  period 
the  pigs  were  turned  on  a  patch  of  vetches  and  were 
fed  a  pound  of  shorts  each  per  day  and  all  the  water 
they  wanted.    The  yard  contained  seventeen  square 
rods  of  vetches.    They  were  not  given  the  entire 
yard  at  once;  but  by  means  of  a  portable  fence,  the 
yard  was  extended  so  as  to  keep  the  vetches  as  fresh 
as  possible.    During  the  next  period,  from  July  1st 
to  28lh,  the  lot  gained  190  lbs.,  or  a  total  gain  of  318 
lbs.;  total  amount  of  grain  consumed,  984  lbs.,  or  one 
pound  of  gain  to  3.1  lbs.  of  grain.    During  this  latter 
period  the  pigs  were  fed  on  vetches  which  were  cut 
and  given  to  them  twice  daily.    There  is  less  waste 
when  fed  in  this  way.    In  the  two  months  from  June 
1st  to  July  28th  the  pigs  ate  the  vetches  from  thirty 
square  rods  of  ground,  or  a  trifle  less  than  one-fifth 
of  an  acre.    Pigs  are  very  fond  of  the  vetch.  They 
would  very  often  leave  their  grain  for  the  vetch.  Oa 
July  28th  the  vetch  became  too  dry  to  use  and  the 
pigs  were  fed  from  that  time  till  October  on  shorts 
and  water.    From  July  28th  to  August  24th  the  pigs 
gained  117*  lbs. — quite  a  falling  off,  due  no  doubt  to 
taking  them  away  from  the  green  feed.  From 
August  24th  to  October  1st  the  pigs  gained  227*  lbs., 
making  a  total  gain,  after  taking  off  the  green  feed, 
July  28th  to  October  1st,  of  345  lbs.    They  consumed 
1253  pounds  of  shorts  during  this  period,  or  a  pound 
of  gain  was  made  to  every  3  63  pounds  of  grain. 
This  is  one-half  pound  more  of  grain  to  make  a  pound 
gain  than  when  fed  on  vetches.    While  the  pigs  did 
not  make  such  rapid  gains  on  the  vetch,  they  made 
a  good  growth.    The  average  daily  gain  while  feed- 
ing on  the  vetches  was  .68  of  a  pound.    These  figures 
are  not  as  large  as  we  might  expect,  but  it  is  much 
better  than  to  barely  keep  up  animal  existence. 

Fattening  Period. — The  pigs  were  divided  into  two 
lots  October  1st,  and  the  second  experiment  began, 
viz.,  that  of  testing  chopped  wheat  alone  as  com- 
pared with  a  mixture  of  grains. 

Lot  No.  1  was  fed  clean  chopped  wheat  and  water. 
The  feed  was  weighed  and  placed  in  a  pail  with 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  from  one  feed  to  the 
next.    A  little  salt  was  added  to  each  feed. 

Lot  No.  2  was  fed  on  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
chopped  wheat,  one  part  shorts,  and  one  part 
chopped  oats,  determined  by  weight.  This  was  con- 
tinued to  January  4th,  when  the  oats  were  withheld. 

The  pigs  were  fed  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  five  at  evening.  Charcoal  and  ashes  were  kept 
before  the  pigs  all  the  time.  They  were  permitted 
the  run  of  a  small  yard,  connected  with  the  pen,  ex- 
cept when  it  became  too  muddy.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  compelling  or  permitting  pigs  to  wallow 
in  mud,  however  much  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  The 
importance  of  feeding  pigs  from  troughs  needs  to  be 
emphasized.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  pigs 
are  required  to  pick  up  the  grain  out  of  a  perfect 
slough  of  mud.  The  pig  may  do  fairly  well;  but  it  is 
not  economy  to  feed  pigs  whole  grain  strewn  on  the 
ground,  especially  wheat  or  oats.  In  feeding  corn  on 
the  cob,  there  is  not  so  much  loss,  but  even  then  it 
is  not  the  most  economical  method.  Only  a  few 
dollars  are  necessary  to  provide  troughs  and  a  floor 
on  which  to  feed  the  pigs.  The  Oregon  farmer  has 
not  realized  the  need  of  barns  and  pig  pens;  but  as 
he  is  compelled  to  grow  more  pork,  and  make  more 
butter,  as  a  source  of  revenue  on  the  farm,  this  need 
will  become  more  apparent. 

Results. — Tables  are  printed  showing  that  lot  II 
made  752  lbs.,  or  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.7 
lbs.  each.  Lot  I  gained  646  lbs.,  or  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.46  lbs  The  pigs  fed  on  the  mixture 
Rte  156  lbs,  more  of  grain  than  those  fed  on  chopped 


Treatment  of  Hog  Cholera. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  24,  issued  by  the  United 
j  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  hog  cholera, 
says  that  the  most  efficacious  formula  that  has  been 
tried  for  the  disease  is  as  follows: 

Lbi. 

Wood  charcoal   i 

Sulphur   1 

Sodium  chloride   j 

Sodium  bicarbonate  .    .  a 

Sodium  hypo-,ulphite  ,   2 

Sodium  sulphate  .-  1 

Antimony  sulphide   ',      '  i 

These  ingredients  should  be  completely  pulverized 
and  thoroughly  mixed. 

The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  a  large  tablespoonful 
for  each  200  pounds  weight  of  hogs  to  be  treated, 
and  it  should  be  given  only  once  a  day.  When  hogs 
are  affected  with  these  diseases,  they  should  not  be 
fed  on  corn  alone,  but  they  should  have  at  least  once 
a  day  soft  feed,  made  by  mixing  bran  and  middlings, 
or  middlings  and  cornmeal,  or  ground  oats  and  corn, 
or  crushed  wheat  with  hot  water,  and  then  stirring 
into  this  the  proper  quantity  of  the  medicine.  Hogs 
are  fond  of  this  mixture;  it  increases  their  appetite, 
and  when  they  once  taste  of  food  with  which  it  has 
been  mixed,  they  will  eat  it  though  nothing  else 
would  tempt  them. 

Animals  that  are  very  sick,  and  that  will  not  come 
to  the  feed,  should  be  drenched  with  the  medicine 
shaken  up  with  water.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  drenching  hogs  or  they  will  be  suffocated. 
Do  not  turn  the  hog  on  its  back  to  drench  it,  but 
pull  the  cheek  away  from  the  teeth  so  as  to  form  a 
pouch,  into  which  the  medicine  may  be  slowly  poured. 
It  will  flow  from  the  cheek  into  the  mouth;  and  when 
the  hog  finds  out  what  it  is,  it  will  stop  squealing 
and  swallow.  In  our  experiments,  hogs  which  were 
so  sick  that  they  would  eat  nothing  have  commenced 
to  eat  very  soon  after  getting  a  dose  of  the  remedy, 
and  have  steadily  improved  until  they  appeared  per- 
fectly well. 

This  medicine  may  also  be  used  as  a  preventive  of 
these  diseases,  and  for  this  purpose  should  be  put  in 
the  feed  of  the  whole  herd.  Care  should  of  course  be 
observed  to  see  that  each  animal  receives  its  proper 
share.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  given  a  fair  trial, 
it  has  apparently  cured  most  of  the  animals  which 
were  sick  and  has  stopped  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  herds.  It  also  appears  to  be  an  excellent 
appetizer  and  stimulant  of  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  assimilation;  and  when  given  to  unthrifty  hogs, 
it  increases  the  appetite,  causes  them  to  take  on 
flesh  and  assume  a  thrifty  appearance. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m.  , 
April  10,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
lall  to  Dale  

Total  .Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
lall  to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

.40 

38.78 

S0.20 

.37.18 

flO 

32 

Red  Blufl  

.01 

S6.89 

19.15 

22.22 

76 

36 

28.74 

13.85 

18.58 

7S 

42 

San  Francisco 

(12 

23.89 

16.10 

22.04 

78 

14 

Fresno  

13.63 

6.17 

10.19 

78 

91 

Los  Angeles  

a.at 

6.40 

18.21 

82 

42 

San  Diego  

11.31 

3.98 

10.83 

80 

46 

Yuma  

8.97 

2.16 

8.47 

90 

46 

GiLROT  Advocate:  Good  times  are  anticipated  here  thU 
summer.  Crop  prospects  were  never  better  and  the  stock  will 
have  an  abundance  of  feed  with  which  to  make  flesh.  Dairies 
continue  to  send  out  their  usual  tonnage  of  cheese  monthly; 
hogs  are  fattening,  and  everything  that  grows  and  l)rings 
profit  to  the  farmer  is  full  of  promise.  What's  the  matter,  ye 
growlers?  Look  W  th^  bri^bv  side  things  »n<l  smile  over 
the  prospects. 


Ap.il  13,  1895. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


A  Rare  Species  of  Walnut. 


To  THE  Editor: — Under  the  above  heading  the 

Santa  Rosa  RcpuhUcau  publishes  the  following: 

Will  Austin  and  Charles  Connelly  have  been  pruning  trees 
for  Luther  Burbauk.  They  boasted  of  their  powers  the  other 
day,  saying  that  they  had  pruned  $60,000  worth  of  trees  in 
eight  hours.  Investigation  proved  that  their  story  was  true. 
Their  day's  work  was  remarkable  in  another  way  than  for  its 
size ;  they  had  pruned  only  six  trees,  but  there  are  only  seven 
trees  of  that  kind  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  and  the  same  are 
correspondingly  valuable.  They  are  the  crossbred  walnut,  a 
species  originated  by  Mr.  Burbank  about  eighteen  years  ago 
by  hybridizing  the  English  walnut  and  the  American  black 
walnut.  This  species  has  excited  much  interest  among  bota- 
nists. Scientific  societies  in  Europe  and  America  have  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  it.  Professor  Trelease,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Botanical  Garden,  is  now  studying  it,  as  also  are 
Professor  Sargent,  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  officials  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Department. 

The  above  item,  clipped  from  the  Santa  Rosa 
paper,  was  sent  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  Auburn  in 
this  State,  who  procured  from  me  this  winter  sixteen 
grafted  walnuts  which  he  planted  avenue-like  from 
his  gate  to  his  residence,  and  as  the  trees  were  de- 
sirewJ  more  for  oniament.  than  for  profit,  I  sent  half  of 
them  in  Laciniated  walnut  and  the  other  half  in  the 
very  species  of  walnut  referred  to  by  the  Sonoma 
county  paper,  viz.,  "  Vilmorin,"  a  cross  between  the 
English  and  the  black  walnut,  and  which  was  orig- 
inated in  France  years  ago  by  French  horticulturists 
and  called  after  the  leading  member  of  the  well- 
known  seed  firm  of  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &  Co.,  of 
Paris.  I  introduced  this  curious  variety  into  this 
State  some  ten  years  ago  and  have  been  fruiting  it 
for  the  last  six  years.  In  my  catalogue  of  1887-88  it 
is  described  as  follows: 

Vilmorin,  or  pear-shaped  walnut :  A  cross  between  the 
English  and  French  walnut ;  the  nut  has  the  shape  of  the 
English  walnut  or  rather  that  of  the  Serotina,  and  the  shell 
has  the  appearance  and  hardness  of  the  black  walnut ;  a  very 
curious  nut,  but  not  desirable  for  market. 

Two  years  ago,  among  a  collection  of  ten  or  twelve 
grafted  varieties  of  walnuts  ordered  for  the  Leland 
Stanford  University  and  for  the  two  experimental 
stations  of  the  State  University  in  lone  and  Chino,  I 
believe  1  sent  each  one  a  "Vilmorin"  walnut;  sol 
think  that  1  am  able  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
some  information  on  that  "rare  species"  of  walnut, 
which  has  nothing  precisely  new  about  it  and  to 
which  scientific  societies  of  Europe  have  devoted  but 
very  little  attention. 

The  "Vilmorin"  is  a  cross  heivieexiVae  Jugluns  rcgia 
or  English  walnut  and  the  Juglans  nigra  or  American 
black  walnut.  The  leaves  have  the  shape  of  the  Eng- 
lish walnut,  but  ai-e  of  a  lighter  green;  the  wood  is 
also  of  a  lighter  color.  I  grafted  a  large  walnut  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  my  own  premises,  two  limbs  in- 
to Cluster  walnut  and  one  limb  each  into  Franquette, 
Mayette  and  "  Vilmorin. "  The  limb  grafted  into 
"Vilmorin"  can  be  recognized  at  a  glance,  near  or  far 
from  the  tree,  by  the  lighter  color  of  its  foliage;  and 
a  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  in  the  fall  the  leaves  on  that 
limb  are  the  first  ones  to  turn  yellow.  The  nut  has 
taken  the  more  or  less  oblong  shape  of  the  English 
walnut,  with  less  furrows  than  the  black  and  is  quite 
hard,  having  to  be  cracked  with  a  hammer.  The 
color  of  the  shell  has  also  differed,  for  it  is  less 
black  than  its  American  parent,  but  much  darker 
than  the  English.  As  to  the  meat  it  is  of  easier  ex- 
traction than  that  of  the  black  walnut,  being  con- 
fined in  two  small  cavities  in  each  shell,  but  it  is  less 
easy  to  extract  than  the  meat  of  the  English  walnut. 
On  the  whole  the  cross  between  the  two  nuts  may  be 
regarded  as  a  curiosity,  but  the  nut  has  really  no 
commercial  value  and  I  always  recommended  the 
trees  simply  as  urnamciital  trees;  in  other  words  it  is 
exactly  with  this  crossbred  walnut  as  it  is  with  the 
mulatto,  for  if  the  latter  might  be  considered  as  an 
improvement  on  the  negro  race,  it  certainly  is  not 
an  improvement  on  the  white  race— this,  be  it  said, 
with  the  greatest  deference  towards  our  late  and 
lamented  fellow-citizen,  Fred  Douglas. 

I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  little  box  contain- 
ing six  samples  of  walnuts,  viz:  Two  English,  two 
black  and  two  "Vilmorin,"  that  is,  the  crossbred 
variety  with  its  two  parents,  so  that  you  can  see  for 
yourself  and  to  show  to  any  reader  of  the  Rural  call- 
ing at  your  office  the  difference  between  the  three 
nuts  and  also  what  that  crossbred  walnut,  the  "  Vil 
morin  "  is  like.  You  will  notice  that  a  sample  of  the 
latter  is  more  roundish  than  the  other,  having  ex- 
actly the  shape  of  a  small  PrcA'parturiens  walnut. 
The  nuts  on  the  same  tree  grow  of  the  same  shape  as 
the  two  samples  T  send  you,  some  more  roundish  and 
others  quite  oblong  with  sharp  pointed  ends.  The 
hull  falls  off  of  itself  from  the  nut,  the  same  as  with 
the  English  walnut. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  this  new  and  rarr  species  of 
walnut  is  neither  new  nor  very  desirable;  that  the 
nut  has  no  commercial  value  whatever,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  press  of  this  State 
to  praise  to  the  skies  varieties  of  nut  or  fruit  that 
they  know  nothing  about. 

Speaking  of  hybridizing,  I  will  say  that  it  is  a 
very  nice  occupation  for  those  who  have  time  to 
spare;  thus  we  have  seen  florists  originating  by 
hybridizing  and  ad  .infinitum  varieties  of  roses, 
azaleas  and  the  like,  of  which  we  now  have  innumer- 


able varieties,  as  shown  in  florists'  catalogues.  But 
if  hybridizing  has  been  so  successful  with  florists,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  case  has  been  very  different  with 
nuts  and  fruits,  and  the  very  best  varieties  of  both 
have  been  and  are  yet  originated  simply  from  the 
seed.  Felix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  Cal,  April  1,  1895. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Gillet's  statement  about 
the  Vilmorin  walnut,  but  it  does  not  of  course  signify 
that  Mr.  Burbank  has  the  Vilmorin.  We  are  per- 
sonally aware  that  Mr.  Burbank  has  just  such  across 
as  is  mentioned.  We  saw  the  original  tree  on  his 
place  more  than  ten  years  ago.  What  the  trees  are 
worth  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  We  presiame  they 
are  worth  what  any  one  will  pay  for  them.  More 
than  that  we  have  seen  other  walnuts  which  are  ap- 
parently a  cross  between  the  black  and  the  English 
walnuts.  If  we  remember  correctly,  we  saw  them  in 
the  Winters  region  in  1888,  perhaps  at  Mr.  Wolf- 
skill's.  There  may  of  course  be  any  number  of  such 
crosses  if  one  takes  the  pains  to  make  them  or  to 
watch  for  them  when  they  come  as  chance  seedlings. 
Apparently  Mr.  Gillet  has  a  famous  French  one  and 
Mr.  Burbank  a  famous  California  one.  Honors  are 
easy. — Ed.  Press. 

Cultivation  Not  Enough. 


To  the  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  your  much  valued 
paper  dated  March  30th,  I  see  in  a  cUpping  from  the 
Visalia  Delta  that  Major  C.  J.  Berry  seems  to  think 
cultivation  is  all  and  everything  needed  to  grow 
good  fruit  and  plenty  of  it.  Now,  he  leaves  all  the 
readers  of  this  article  at  sea,  because  he  has  not 
stated  what  kind  or  kinds  of  fruit  he  grows.  If  he 
means  citrus  fruits,  he  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

I  will  give  the  experiences  of  two  of  my  neighbors 
whose  places  are  side  by  side.  I  will  call  them  A. 
and  B.  A.  has  about  eighteen  acres  in  oranges  and 
lemons;  B.  has  about  fifteen  acres.  Both  places 
were  planted  about  fourteen  years  ago  by  the  same 
man  and  about  ten  acres  were  planted  on  each  place. 
Five  years  later  there  were  about  five  acres  more 
set  on  each  place,  and  one  year  later  A.  set  three 
acres  more,  so  you  will  see  that  A.  has  eighteen  and 
B.  fifteen  acres.  As  far  as  plowing  and  cultivating 
go,  each  place  is  well  kept.  The  cultivator  is  never 
allowed  to  rust  on  either  place,  but  it  is  here  where 
the  rub  comes.  A.  spends  about  $700  a  year  in  va- 
rious kinds  of  manures  such  as  can  be  gathered  up 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles,  and  he  applies  this 
to  his  trees  every  year.  He  plows  well,  cultivates 
well,  irrigates  well  and  attends  to  all  the  minor 
points  as  well.  This  year  A.  will  ship,  of  his  eighteen 
acres,  twenty  carloads  of  oranges,  or  6000  boxes, 
and  about  three  carloads  of  lemons.  B.  will  ship 
about  five  carloads  of  oranges  and  about  one  carload 
of  lemons. 

I  think  this  should  show  that  there  is  more  to  be 
done  than  cultivate  and  cultivate  again.  This  will 
do  for  corn,  cotton  and  such  like,  but  it  will  not  do 
for  an  orchard  to  make  it  pay  well,  for  B.  takes  as 
good  care  as  A.  does  of  his  place,  but  B.  never  spent 
a  dollar  for  manure  of  any  kind  and  A.  will  tell  you 
cheerfull}'  that  every  dollar  he  spends  in  manure 
puts  between  three  and  four  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
Now,  I  know  from  experience  that  a  number  of 
things  is  necessary  to  grow  good  fruit  of  any  kind — 
location,  climate,  soil,  plowing,  manuring,  cultivat- 
ing, picking  at  the  proper  time  and,  above  all,  care- 
ful packing  after  all  the  former  necessary  works  are 
done  well.  A.  C.  Thomso.n. 

Duarte,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

A  Santa  Cruz  Egg  Record. 


To  the  Editor: — As  I  was  driving  by  a  market 
poultry  ranch  owned  by  Phillip  Hynes  I  stopped  to 
investigate,  and  Mr.  Hynes  showed  me  his  egg  rec- 
ord. He  has  550  hens  of  different  varieties,  some 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  some  Houdans  and  sev- 
eral crosses.  I  copied  each  day's  gathering  of  eggs 
for  last  month,  which  is  as  follows: 

/><!!/.      Xo.  Kgi/s. 

SI   357' 

■£l   370 

M3   320 

34   366 

25   .384 

28   .324 

27    350 

28    362 

29   ,340 

.30   364 

31   372 

3909 

This  makes  a  grand  total  of  11,034  eggs  for  the 
month.  In  September  he  shipped  twelve  cases  of 
eggs.  Eleven  cases  shipped  in  October  brought 
$132;  his  feed  bill  for  October  was  $42.17,  leaving 
$89.83  profit  for  that  month. 

In  November  and  December  he  shipped  ten  cases 
each  month.    These  two  were  his  small  months. 

Mr.  Hynes  says  Brown  Leghorns  make  the  most 
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money  for  him.  He  is  not  a  fancier,  and  he  breeds 
only  for  the  market.  I  could  give  interesting  figures 
from  some  of  my  yards,  but  I  am  not  advertising  my 
stock  in  that  manner.  Mr.  Hynes  has  not  used  an 
ounce  of  red  pepper  nor  any  egg  food  during  the  last 
six  months,  and  says  he  considers  them  of  no  benefit. 
Santa  Cruz.  J.  W.  Forgeus. 

THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Alfalfa  in  Kern  County. 

Ihnry  Miller  {of  Miller  d- Lux),   iSaii   Francisco. — 
Since  1871,  we  have  gradually  increased  our  acreage 
of  alfalfa,  until  we  now  have  about  20,000  acres.  This 
is  on  reclaimed  swamp  and  upland,  under  a  complete 
system  of  irrigation,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
light,  loamy  soil,  with  water  near  the  surface  and  no 
irrigation.     On  the  latter  ground  the  plant  is  short- 
lived, on  account  of  the  gophers.  The  depth  at  which 
well  water  is  found  varies  from  ten  to  forty  feet, 
and,  with  irrigation,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  soil 
is  naturally  moist  or  dry.    The  preparation  for  seed- 
ing consists  of  deep  plowing  and  cross  plowing,  and 
the  depth  of  planting  is  not  over  two  or  three  inches. 
For  light,  loamy  soils,  twelve  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre  is  amjile,  while  for  hard,  rough,  new  land,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  poiinds  is  required  to  insure  a  good 
stand.    Seeding  may  be  done  here  after  the  cold  sea- 
son, and  when  danger  of  heavy  frost  is  past,  but  in 
time  to  take  advantage  of  the  spring  rains,  which 
are  very  essential.    During  the  first  season,  the 
weeds  should  be  mowed  as  they  require  it.  without  re- 
gard to  returns  of  alfalfa,  and  after  they  are  subdued 
it  is  well  to  let  the  first  year's  growth  go  to  seed  and 
allow  it  to  be  trampled  into  the  soil  by  young  stock, 
but  if  there  is  a  full  stand  this  is  not  necessary. '  We 
irrigate  from  streams,  applying  water  as  soon  a> 
spring  opens  and  every  time  a  crop  is  cut,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  needed. depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
soil.    Drainage  is  very  necessary,  especially  when 
irrigation  is  done  in  warm  weather.  .  After  the  first 
irrigation,  less  water  is  needed  at  an  application 
than  at  first.    Winterkilling  seems  to  be  effectually 
prevented  by  watering  in  the  fall.    Alfalfa  will  at- 
tain its  best  state  in  three  or  four  years,  and  its  con- 
dition after  that  will  depend  upon  its  treatment. 
We  put  stock  on  our  land  generally  after  the  first 
and  second  growth  is  cut,  and  the  only  rest  the  land 
receives  is  when  it  is  being  irrigated.    After  hay  has 
been  cut  for  several  years,  we  harrow  in  the  spring 
with  a  heavy  harrow  or  disc  cutter,  and  take  the 
opportunity  to  reseed  that  which  shows  lack  of  vigor. 
The  more  sun  and  the  less  shade  there  is,  the  better 
the  growth  and  the  more  satisfactory  the  yield.  We 
find  it  more  difficult  to  get  a  stand  than  to  get  rid  of 
it;  but,  in  some  instances,  where  we  have  wanted  the 
land  for  orchard,  vegetables,  or  root  crops,  we  found 
several  plowings  would  destroy  it.    Without  irriga- 
tion, we  have  not  found  the  crop  very  profitable  but 
there  are  a  few  favored  spots  in  the  state  where  it 
can  be  grown  without  water;  but  when  we  plant  we 
usually  select  such  land  as  can  be  put  under  a  per- 
fect system  of  irrigation  before  using.  Longevity 
of  the  plant  depends  on  treatment  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil.    On  heavy  "adobe"soil  it  will  not  live  and 
thrive  as  long  as  on  loamy  soil:  and  on  sandy,  light 
soil  it  will  be  of  short  duration  without  constant  and 
judicious  irrigation.    After  the   first    season,  we 
make  two  cuttings  a  year,  and  consider  two  tons  to 
the  acre  each  time  a  good  yield.    For  hay,  we  cut 
when  the  first  crop  is  moderately  ripe — say  nearly 
in  full  bloom;  the  second  crop  and  any  later  ones  are 
cut  when  the  bloom  first  shows;  otherwise  the  lower 
leaves  will  drop  off'.    The  first  crop  is  generally  pref- 
erable for  seed,  provided  butterflies  and  other  in- 
sects have  not  injured  the  bloom,  as  they  often  do. 
If  the  second  crop  is  used  for  seed,  it  should  ripen 
longer  than  the  first.    The  crop  for  seed  is  mowed, 
windrowed  as  soon  as  possible,  allowed  to  dry  in 
that  state,  gathered  with  a  hand  fork,  loaded  on  hay 
wagons,  and  put  in  stack  as  gently  as  possible.  We 
find  a  good  crop  of  seed  a  rare  thing,  but  use  the 
ordinary  thrashing  outfit,  and  turn  out  800  to  1,000 
pounds  a  day,  in  rare  instances  double  that  quantity, 
with  a  cost  for  thrashing  and  cleaning  of  about  five 
cents  a  pound.    The  hay  we  never  put  in  barns,  but 
stack  in  small,  narrow  row  ricks,  to  avoid  danger  of 
heating,  endeavoring  to  get  it  in  the  rick  as  dry  as 
possible,  gathering  in  the  forenoons  to  avoid  shelling. 
When  we  use  our  own  press  and  men,  the  cost  of 
baling  does  not  exceed   one  dollar  per  ton.  The 
weight  of  the  bale  depends  on  the  kind  of  a  press 
used.    An  average,  handy  bale  weighs  about  150  to 
175  pounds,  and  we  never  have  any  trouble  about  the; 
hay  keeping  perfectly  in  bales  of  that  size.  The 
average  price  per  ton  for  hay  in  our  San  Francisco 
market  is  about  eight  to  ten  dollars;  of  seed  by  the 
ton,  eight  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  pound,  ten  cents 
a  pound  being  about  the  usual  average  price.  Foi- 
feeding  farm  animals,  good,  well-cured  alfalfa  hay  is 
better  than  clover,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  timothy. 
For  milch  stock,  especially,  we  consider  it  fully  as 
good  as  any  other  hay.    We  find  but  little  difference 
between  the  straw  and  the  hay,  and  while  all  stock 
like  the  straw  better,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hay 
cont-ains   the    more    nutriment.    Like    all  rank 
growths,  alfalfa  will  produce  double  under  irrigation, 
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and  the  quanity  will  greatly  overbalance  any  possible 
impro\ement  in  quality  without  irrigation,  for  I  have 
found  little  ditierence  between  that  grown  by  irriga- 
tion and  under  natural  moisture.  For  horses,  there 
is  no  pasture  better  than  the  alfalfa;  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  it  sometimes  works  injury  by  wa}'  of  bloat, 
caused  by  too  rapid  feeding,  especially  when  there  is 
dew,  thin  cattle  and  young  stock  being  most  liable. 
Cattle  in  high  condition  and  cows  suckling  or  well 
forward  in  calf  do  not  bloat.  As  preventive  of  the 
bloat,  hay  should  be  kept  in  the  pasture  where  the 
stock  can  run  to  it,  and  a  good  supply  of  salt  in 
troughs  to  which  they  have  constant  access.  The 
plant  will  not  stand  trampling  by  stock  unless  the 
surface  of  the  ground  be  entirely  dry,  and  we  do  not 
allow  sheep  or  cattle  on  the  fields  during  certain 
stages  of  growth  nor  during  certain  states  of 
weather.  We  consider  this  pasture  better  than 
clover  for  swine,  especially  when  the  ground  has  a 
smooth  surface,  but  if  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature, 
and  allowed  to  dry,  it  is  not  so  good.  The  capacity 
per  acre  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
gain  of  weight  made  by  the  hogs  depends  on  the 
breed  and  on  the  comfort  they  have.  We  can  raise 
hogs  on  alfalfa,  and  by  feeding  them  two  months  on 
grain  (say  barley,  wheat,  or  Egyptian  corn)  they 
will  average,  when  ten  months  old,  250  pounds, 
gross. 


growing  profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound.  T  should 
judge  about  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  land  in  this 
county  now  yields  this  amount.  Wheat  costs  me 
per  bushelin  the  sack,  including  interest,  etc.,  as 
follows: 


10  bushels  per  acre,  t 
15 


.84'-^  per  bu. 

59 
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I  25  Imshcls  per  acre,  $. 
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3814  perbu. 
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Wheat  is  as  good  as  barley  for  swine  if  it  is  rolled 
and  soaked,  but  is  not  as  good  as  barley  for  horses 
and  cattle.  I  think  it  would  be  moi-e  profitable  for 
growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat  to 
swine  providing  they  can  get  three  cents  per  pound. 
What  is  needed  at  this  time  is  a  division  of  the  large 
tracts  of  land  into  small  farms,  and  with  more  money 
in  circulation  we  would  not  feel  hard  times  as  much. 

TJios.  Flint,  Hoi  I  Inter. — Wheat  costs  me  per  bushel 
in  the  sack,  including  interest,  etc.,  as  follows; 


not  quite  1}% 
W.  Durham. 
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The  Great  Wheat  Problem— No.  7. 


California  Urowern  Uive  Their  Experleure  and  Beliefs. 


SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 

Geurgt  T.  Elliott.  HoUisttr.  —  In  giving  the  cost  of 
raising  wheat  per  bushel,  I  figured  from  the  use  of 
gang  plows  and  headers — the  implements  in  general 
use  in  our  county — but  if  steam  plows  and  combined 
harvesters  could  be  used,  the  cost  would  be  reduced. 
The  following  represents  the  cost  of  wheat  per 
bushel,  including  interest  on  land: 

10  bushels  per  acre.  *  .86)4  per  bu  |  25  bushels  per  acre.  ♦  .43  per  bu. 
15      •■  ■■  62        •■         30      ■■  •■  .-W 

20      ••  "  50        ■•  I 

In  my  opinion,  land  in  this  county  should  yield 
twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  to  make  wheat  growing 
fairly  profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound,  and  I  should 
judge  that  not  more  than  one  ha'f  now  yields  this 
amount. 

For  twenty  years  I  had  a  butter  dairy,  and  soon 
found  that  winter  butter  was  most  profitable.  I  ex- 
perimented with  several  kinds  of  food  and  decided 
that  one  bushel  of  wheat  ground  with  two  bushels  of 
barley  gave  the  best  results.  I 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  pay  growers  here  to  feed  | 
a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat  to  animals  and 
market  cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened.  Eastern  ex- 
periments favor  this,  but  the  price  of  meat  there  is 
higher  than  here.  In  my  opinion,  to  ensure  the 
grower  warranted  returns,  he  should  cut  it  for  hay 
and  feed  to  cattle  and  sheep.  If  stockmen  would 
never  allow  their  stock  to  get  low  in  flesh,  their 
profits  would  be  increased.  T  have  found  it  so  dur- 
ing my  twenty  years  experience 

Where  land  is  so  situated  that  it  can  be  irrigated, 
stop  raising  wheat  and  raise  some  perennial  forage 
plant,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  the  best  of 
which  for  California  at  present  being  alfalfa,  for 
when  once  seeded  down,  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  returns  are  much  increased,  for  it 
makes  a  No.  1  pasture  for  all  kinds  of  domestic 
animals,  including  poultr}'. 

./(»«/.>■  T.  (till I/,  Ilolli.'itir.  —  I  see  no  reason  why 
wheat  could  not  be  fed  profitably  to  Essex  swine, 
providing  the  grinding  can  be  done  at  home.  With 
a  good  windmill  this  can  be  done.  1  would  feed  to 
swine  only  when  grass  or  grain  in  the  field  is  scarce. 
I  would  only  feed  to  cattle  after  they  have  eaten  the 
cream  of  the  stubble  field  in  the  fall  to  round  off, 
for  horses  do  not  like  wheat  as  a  grain. 

It  costs  me  to  raise  wheat  per  bushel  in  the  sack, 
which  includes  seven  per  ceni  interest  upon  the 
value  of  land,  as  follows: 


Land  producing  wheat  at  above  cost  is  valued  as 
follows:  Hills.  $20  per  acre;  valley,  *40  per  acre. 
In  the  use  of  wheat  as  food  for  animals,  I  always  mix 
with  barley  for  horse  food  when  prices  for  both 
cereals  are  about  equal  and  find  it  profitable  when 
thus  used. 

SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 

Ennxt  Wfiiitr,  \V(itso)irillf. —la  this  locality  wheat- 
growing  does  not  cut  any  figure,  as  the  large  ranches 
are  around  Salinas,  King  City  and  San  Lucas. 

I  have  had  good  results  in  feeding  wheat  to  swine, 
and  with  hogs  at  four  or  five  cents  I  think  it  would 
be  more  pi-ofitable  for  growers  to  feed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  wheat. 
I     In  the  Pajaro  valley  the  land  should  yield  fifty 
J  bushels  per  acre  to  make  wheat-growing  profitable 
j  at  one  cent  per  pound.    A  very  small  proportion 
;  now  yields  this  amount. 

The  present  value  of  land  upon  which  wheat  is  pro- 
duced is  from  ?!150  to  $200  per  acre, 
j     ^4.        Koiulii  .  Watsioti  illi .  —  Wheat  costs  me  per 
I  bushel  in  the  sack,  which  includes  interest  at  seven 
!  per  cent  upon  value  of  land,  as  follows: 


land,  we  have  $1.36  per  acre  left,  or 
on  the  above  valuation  of  land.  W. 
Durham,  Cal. 

C0M.MENTS  BV  A  HEADER. 

To  THE  Editor: — You  might  inform  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  E.  E.  Potter,  that  in  the  world's 
market  all  estimates  of  wheat  are  made  by  bushel 
measurement.  Hence  I  suppose  the  data  collected 
was  thus  arranged  so  that  the  world's  growers, 
buyers  and  speculators  would  readily  understand  the 
figures. 

The  land-value  query  was  probably  purposely  sub- 
mitted to  show  that  values  were  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  uses  to  which  land  was  put. 

Mr.  Potter  shows  his  impracticability  by  suggest- 
ing in  his  thinl  objection  that  a  query  should  have 
been  submitted  asking  for  cost  of  cultivation:  then, 
further  on,  he  says  none  of  the  farmers  can  tell  this. 
What  would  the  results  have  been  had  we  submitted 
impracticable  questions  ?  The  reports  have  brought 
out  exactly  what  was  intended,  to  wit,  irregularity 
of  land  values  in  growing  the  same  product  and  the 
cost  of  from  90  cents  to  $11.4(1  per  acre  are  the 
points  sought  to  be  obtained,  and  more  readily  shows 
the  producers  their  error  in  values,  or.  in  other 
words,  their  losses  in  wheat  growing  upon  the  basis 
of  value  set  on  their  lands.  Reader. 

San  Franci.sco,  April  fith. 

Diversified  Farming  in  California. 


25  bushels  per 
30 


acre.  t.<i0f4  per  bu. 
..i3 


10  bushels  per  acre.  Jl. 26  perbu. 
15  .8»Ks 
20  .71S       ••  I 

The  present  value  of  land  upon  which  wheat  is 
raised  at  above  cost  is  $100  per  acre.  Less  than 
one-third  of  the  land  in  this  count}'  now  produces  37i 
bushels  per  acre,  which  would  make  the  growing  of 
wheat  fairly  profitable  at  one  cent  per  pound. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  tiio  use  of  wheat  as 
teed,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  excellent  mixed  with 
other  grains,  rolled  or  ground. 

The  only  visible  means  by  which  farmers  can  make 
ends  meet  is  a  (lovernment  bounty  on  all  staple  agri- 
cultural products.  The  competition  of  newly  devel- 
oped wheat-producing  countries,  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  our  none  too  numerous  and  distant  mar- 
kets, the  worn  condition  of  our  wheat  lands  which 
now  refuse  to  yield  but  little  over  one-half  the  for- 
mer amount,  the  big  wages  for  unskilled  farm  labor 


To  the  Editor:— While  I  fully  agree  with  "A  Sacra 
mento  Farmer  "  as  to  the  views  expressed  in  your 
issue  of  April  0th,  I  would  go  still  further  than  he 
does.  The  great  need  of  California  is  small  home- 
steads, instead  of  the  large  holdings  which  make 
their  owners  land-poor.  What  the  State  needs  is 
not  thousand-acre  wheat  fields,  nor  hundred-acre 
tracts  planted  to  one  variety  of  fruit,  or  vineyards 
of  500  acres,  planted  to  raisin  grapes,  but  small 
tracts  of  10  to  4(l  acres,  with  a  thrifty  family  on 
each,  who  will  grow  a  variety  of  products,  so  that 
each  can  be  cared  for  and  utilized  at  its  own  proper 
time,  bring  the  best  price,  and  some  income  all  thf 
yeor  round  -  always  something  to  sell.  1  am  glad  to 
say  that  we  have  some  of  these  around  Napa  already, 
and  you  will  not  hear  iloi,  owners  growl  about  hard 
times.  Let  me  tell  your  readers  how  I  would  lay 
out  such  a  farm,  provided  1  could  not  buy  one  already 
established  on  a  similar  plan,  in  this  county: 

■J  ai'i'fs  cherries,  from  early  to  late. 

:.'  "  apricots. 

-i  ••  peaches. 

•i  •'  prunes. 

'i  plums,  mostly  Japaus.  for  shippiiiK.- 

3  ••  pears,  lat*"  keepinfr  varieties. 
■J  apples,  ■• 

°J  "  almotids. 

4  "  grapes. 

1  "  for  vegetable  xarden,  llowers  and  oruamentals. 

4  "  i-oot  crops,  beets  and  carrots, 

.'i  • '  pastures, 

lu  "  hay,  grain  and  alfalfa. 


This  comprises  40  acres,  and  will  give  a  thrifty 
family  enough  to  do  all  the  year  around,  with  perhaps 
a  man  or  two  additional,  who  would  also  be  engaged 
all  the  year  around,  and  find  a  /«»;//<■  on  such  a  place, 
and  the  high  price  of  fertilizers,  which  will  not  jus-  j  instead  of  wandering  around  with  blankets  on  shoul- 
der, from  place  to  place,  and  lead  a  dog's  life.  Such 
a  place  will  afford  scope  to  keep  a  few  cows,  the 


tify  their  use  at  present  prices  all  these  causes  ren- 
der the  outlook  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  this  great  staple.  It  is  claimed  bj'  many 
that  the  low  price  is  justified  by  the  lessened  cost  of 
production,  and  while  this  claim  may  be  a  fair  one  in 
sections  where  vast  areas  are  farmed  by  wealthy 
wheat  kings  and  where  much  capital  and  expensive 
machinery  are  used,  on  ordinary  farms  and  in  the 
smaller  valleys — at  least  in  this  valley — there  is  no 
reduction  in  cost,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  re- 
duction on  twine  and  sacks  which  with  the  less  yield 
makes  no  difference  in  the  cost.  We  have  to  pay 
the  regular  s2  per  day  for  harvest  hands  and  thir- 
teen cents  per  100  pounds  for  threshing.  For  freight 
to  San  Francisco— our  only  market,  HMt  miles  distant 
— it  costs  us  seventeen  cents  per  100  pounds,  which 
amount  would  pay  cost  of  trans])ortation  from  San 
Francisco  to  Liverpool. 


10  bushels  pei 

15 

20 


acre.  $  .99  per  bu. 
f>7^  - 


25  bushels  per  acre. 
30 


t  ..t4  per  bu. 


Plums  for  Mr.  Potter. 


Land  in  this  county  should  yield  twenty  bushels 
per  acre  to  make  wheat  growing  profitable  at  one 
cent  per  pound. 

.4../.  I'lancfi,  //o///.>7f/-.  -If  the  yield  is  ten  bushels 
per  acre,  wheat  costs  me  per  bushel  in  the  sack,  in- 
cluding interest,  etc.,  GO  cents:  fifteen  bushels,  55 
cents;  twenty  bushels,  51  cents:  twenty-five  bushels, 
48  cents;  and  thirty  bushels,  45  cents."  The  average 
value  of  good  wheat  land  is  $30  per  acre. 

In  order  to  make  wheat  growing  fairly  profitable 
in  this  county  at  one  cent  per  pound,  land  should 
yield  from  twenty  five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre, 
and  I  should  judge  about  fifty  per  cent  now  yields 
this  amount. 

I  have  used  wheat  us  food  for  horses  and  swine, 
and  it  is  excellent  used  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
grain. 

ir.  H.  JStst,  JJollintii: — The  present  price  of  wheat 
land  in  this  county  is  $45  per  acre.  Land  should 
yield  seventeen  bushels  per  acre  to  make  wheat 


To  THE  KiMToR:  Referring  to  Mr.  Edwaril  E. 
Potter's  tabulated  statement  of  the  various  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  growing  wheat.  I  desire  to  say  that 
I  think  his  statement  (juite  as  unreliable  as  he  seems 
to  believe  the  various  estimates  to  be.  In  /(/»•  state- 
ment, he  makes  me  say  that  the  net  cost  of  labor, 
seed,  sacks,  etc.,  is  only  JH)  cents  per  acre  of  wheat. 
This  amount  is  too  absurdly  small  to  be  considered 
for  a  moment,  even  by  a  city  farmer. 

What  I  said  (as  published  in  the  Press  of  February 
2Hd)  was  that  it  cost  me  (!.">  cents  per  bushel  to  grow 
wheat.  This  estimate  was  based  on  a  yield  of  twenty 
bushels  per  acre  on  land  valued  at  $80-  twenty 
bushels  at  05  cents,  which  amounts  to  $1H. 

Net  cost  of  labor,  seed,  sacks,  eic    *  6  28 

Interest  on  land.    5  60 

Taxes  ou  land     1  18 

Totiil   tl3  00 

The  present  value  of  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  at 
this  shipping  point  is  $8.76.  After  deducting  $6.28 
for  labor,  seed,  sacks,  etc.,  and  $1.12  for  taxes  on 


horses  which  are  needed  for  work  on  the  place,  all 
the  fowls  and  a  few  hogs;  the  latter,  too,  could  be 
mostly  kept  from  the  products  of  the  orchard,  peel- 
ings and  fallen  fruit. 

California  is  pre-eminently  ///<■  place  for  lioinm  in 
the  Inn-  sense  of  the  word.  Its  temperate  climate. — 
not  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  warm  in  summer  -the 
ease  and  facility  with  which  a  diversity  of  products 
can  be  grown,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  raised,  and  the 
healthfulnessof  its  inhabitants,  the  number  of  working 
days  throughout  the  year,  when  work  is  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  bui'den.  should  make  it  so.  Hut  that  la 
bor  must  be  judiciously  divided  over  the  year;  as  it 
can  never  lie  as  long  as  the  ]^revailing  .system  of 
growing  one  or  two  spei-ialties  exists.  It  is  the 
land  of  sunshine  and  (lowers,  and  nowhere  is  afforded 
such  a  scope  to  do  as  much  to  make  every  home  a 
representative  one  as  here.  Hut  we  must  get  rid  of 
wild  speculations  in  specialties:  we  must  divide  our 
energies  over  a  whole  year,  instead  of  a  few  months: 
and  as  soon  as  this  is  attained  we  will  be,  f>r  ought 
to  l)e,  a  prosperous  and  happy  people.  We  must 
profit  from  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and  let  them  be 
a  guide  for  the  future.  They  should  show  us  what  to 
do.  and  what  nut  to  do;  and  to  accomplish  all  ue  are 
able  to  do,  divide  our  immense  tracts  of  unprofitable 
lands  into  smaller  tracts,  which,  under  the  hands  of 
industrious  families  from  .///  parts  of  the  world,  will 
make  a  happy  and  prosperous  community. 

Napa,  Cal.  Georoe  Hus.\iann. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Butter  From  Whey. 


The  term  '  whey  butter,"  which  has  long  bee 
used  to  designate  the  grease  which  is  skimmed  from 
the  whey  tank  at  the  cheese  factory,  does  not  de 
scribe  the  butter  to  be  obtained  from  whey  by  the 
process  ret-ently  devised  at  the  experiment  station 
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at  Cornell  University.  From  their  experiments  as 
detailed  in  their  Bulletin  No.  H5,  just  issued,  they 
have  been  able  to  secure  2.57  pounds  of  butter  from 
each  IflOO  pounds  of  whey  and  that  the  whey  has  con- 
tained upon  the  average  .25  of  1  per  cent,  of  fat, 
showing  that  they  have  recovered  in  the  form  of  but- 
ler nearly  all  the  fat  in  the  whey. 

In  only  a  few  details  does  the  manufacture  of  whey 
butter  differ  from  ordinary  butter  making.  On  ac- 
count of  the  small  percentage  of  fat  in  the  whey  it 
was  found  to  be  impracticable  to  secure  at  one  separ- 
ation a  cream  thick  enough  for  best  results  without 
churning  it  more  or  less  in  the  centrifugal  separator. 
Tn  order  to  overcome  this  the  whey  was  put  through 
the  separator  in  the  same  way  milk  would  have  been 
and  about  one-tenth  the  whole  bulk  taken  from  the 
cream  outlet.  This  was  found  to  contain  on  the  av- 
erage from  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of  fat  or  to  be 


of  nearly  the  same  fat  content  as  ordinary  milk. 
This  so-called  "first  cream"  was  run  through  the 
separator  a  second  time,  and  in  this  way  the  cream 
condensed  to  the  proper  consistency  for  churning. 

In  all  of  the  experiments  the  whey  was  run  through 
the  separator  immediately  after  it  was  drawn  and 
bpfore  it  had  cooled  down.  It  was  at  this  stage,  of 
coui-se,  slightly  acid  and  the  resulting  cream  was  in 
good  condition  to  churn  at  once  after  being  reduced 
to  the  proper  temperature.  They  had  no  difficulty, 
however,  so  far  as  the  flavor  of  the  butter  was  con- 
cerned in  holding  the  whey  24  or  even  48  hours  in 
some  cases,  but  recommend  that  the  whey  cream  be 
churned  as  soon  as  convenient  after  separation.  In 
one  case  where  it  was  attempted  to  hold  the  whey 
48  hours  before  separating  the  development  of  lactic 
acid  went  so  far  that  the  flavor  of  the  butter  was 
spoiled.    The  practical  point  seems  to  be  that  the 


whey  should  be  separated  at  once,  and  where  pos- 
sible the  cream  churned  quickly,  and  preferably  in 
any  case  the  whey  cream  should  not  be  held  more 
than  24  hours. 

The  cream  from  the  whey,  containing  as  it  does, 
very  little  casein,  was  very  easily,  quickly  and  com- 
pletely churned  at  a  low  temperature.  The  most 
complete  churning  was  obtained  when  the  churn  was 
started  at  a  temperature  from  48"  F.  to  54"  F.,  the 
time  required  in  most  cases  being  less  than  20  min- 
utes. 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  butter,  as  before  stated 
butter  made  from  the  whey  has  gone  into  the  same 
market  as  the  butter  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Good  judges  who  have  seen  the  two  kinds  of  butter 
side  by  side  have  been  in  some  cases  unable  to  de- 
tect which  was  made  from  whey  and  which  from 
cream. 


Not  too  late  to  Plant. 

v\\u\xv^  \\^vvre  \\\c\.v  s,ivv<\.ev\.  \v\.^\A.\*v^s,  >^e\  \o         oc>^.<\.  tvW.  wy'vW  \>c^ 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Co.  427-9  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Fruit  tree  Catalogue  and  for  elaborate  general  Seed  and   Plant  Catalof/U<\ 

sent  free  upon  request. 
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THOS.  MEMERIN, 

INURSEhe V/VA/\rS   MIND  SEEDSm/AIN. 

AGENT  FOR  THE  CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO. 

F^RUIT  TREES. 

I/arge  and  Ctomplete  stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 


GRASS,  CLOVER,  VEQETABLE,  FLOWER  AND  TREE  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

THOS.  MEHERIN.  516  Battery  Street  (P.  0.  BOX  2059),  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Home 
Grown 
Seed. 


Our  former  friends,  you  know  yon  greatly  lessen  your  risks 
when  you  buy  Seed  directly  from  the  STOwer.We  raise  Seeds  of 
the  earliest  Sweet  Corn,  the  earliest  and  best  Pole  and  Bush  Beans, 
the  best  earliest  and  best  late  market  Beets,  the  best  Cucumbers, 
the  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  Cabbage,  the  earliest 
of  all  the  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late  Squashes,  the  best  mar- 
ket Carrot,  the  earliest  Bed  and  the  very  best  of  all  the  Yellow 
Onions.  We  offer  these  and  numerous  other  varieties.  Including 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  In  our  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  Catalogue  for  1895.   Sent  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  IHarblehead,  Maaa. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

MISSION,  MANZANILLO, 

NEVADILLO,  RUBRA,  COLUIVIELLA. 

PICHOLINE,  REGALIS  AND  UVARIA. 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

A  Complete  Assortment  of 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

ROSES,  PALMS,  MAGNOLIAS,  ETC. 

VEQETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Descriptive  Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

.Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-4iJl  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

How/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

CEO.  H.  YMl,  Sacramento. 

Mission,  3  years  5  to  6  feel. 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanlllo,  2  years   2  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet. 

PiohoUne,  2  years  2  to  3  feet. 

ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  1^1'  SS^S'ot 

Louisiana,  Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telllnB  about  It. 
A  practical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by 
Stark  Bros.,  40c  a. year;  circulation,  4Ci0.(XI0  copies. 
The  "Cream  of  the  Cream  "—gives  the  busy  Fruit 
Grower  or  Parmer,  who  hasn't  the  time  or  the  money 
to  buy  and  read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  lu  best 
fruiu  them  all,  what  be  wants  t»  know. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY. 

Office  and  Greenhouses: 
Cor.  Baker  and  Lombard  Sts,.  San  Francisco- 
Nursery  at  Millbrae,  San  Mateo  Co. 
GROWN  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 
Prune  au  Myrobolan,  French.  German.  Bulgarian, 

Robe  de  Sargent,  Clyraan,  Tragedy,  Fellenburg, 

St.  Catherines  $8  and  $10  per  100 

Apples,  leading  sorts  $8  and  $10  per  100 

Apricots,  the  best  varieties  $10  per  100 

Almonds,  I  lie  best  soft-shell  sorts,  $8  and  $10  per  100 

Cherries,  au  Mazzard  $10  and  $12  per  100 

Peaches,  best  free  and  cling  varleties,$8  &  $10-per  100 

Pears,  Bartlett  and  other  sorts  $10  and  $12  per  100 

Roses,  two-.year-old,  held  grown,  newest  and 

best  old  varieties  20e  each.  $18  per  100 

Monterey  Cvprcss,  Blue  and  Red  Gum,  in 

boxes,  transplanted.. $1.2.i  ^  100,  $10  to  $12..')0»  1000 
Palm  California.  .lapan  and  Australian  Pan  Palm, 
Phoenix  (Date  Palm).  Dracsp.nas.  and  a  large  assort- 
ment of  evergreen  trees,  deciduons  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. Azaleas  Indica  and  Mollis,  Camellias,  Rhodo- 
dendron. Fuchsias,  at  low  prices.  F.  LUDEMANN. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

FRENCH  PRUNE,  BARTLETT  PEARS, 

Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Apricot  and  Almond 
TREES. 

First-Class  Trees  at  very  low  prices. 

E.  GILL,  Nurseryman,  Oakland,  Cal. 

T^t^fq^C^^i   A   PINE  ASSORTMENT. 

•   rv.t_^^_*^3   best  varieties,   free  from 

 AND   pests  of  any  kind.  Prunug 

w— >  w  n  ivn^^S  Slmoni,  Hins,  Rostra ver 
■  * — ' 1^  1  and  IVIurdo<:n  Cherries; 

Black  California  Figs;  Rice  Soft  Shell  and 
other  Almonds;  American  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
Prteparturiens  VValnuts.  Hardy  mountain  grown 
Orang^e  Trees.  Our  oranges  have  stood  22  degrees 
this  winter  without  injury.  Dollar  Strawberry, 
the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
C.  M.  SILVA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  Placer  County 
California. 

#  PALESTINE  CORN 

is  liard  to  beat.  Can  he  planteil  till 
June  Yields  about  2,000  lbs,  corn  and 
12  tons  excellent  fodder  per  acre  on  dry 
land.  Can  be  harvested  with  combined 
harvester.  .Seiul  $1  per  acre  for  seed 
desired.    Address:    S40BAMENT0  RiVER 

Nursery  Co  ,  walnut  grove,  cauf.  ^ 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMOP 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     F^RUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF»ECIftUT"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacitlc  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

tS"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  (rom 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

GlggB,  Bt4tte  Oountv.  Cekl. 


F=-OUINDED  1865. 


S  =5  /ACRES. 


Pajaro  Valley  Nursery. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

DECIDUOUS,  ORNAIVIENTAL    AND    SHADE   TREES,    SHALL    FRUITS.  ETC. 

The  only  nursery  offering  the  true  and  genuine  Loganberry,  one  of  the  finest  berries  ever  produced. 
None  can  equal  it.   First  introduced  and  offered  for  sale  at  this  nursery. 

Send  for  catalogue,  ctflored  plate  and  circular. 

JAHES  WATERS, 

WATSONVILLE  CALIFORNIA. 


;  ESTABLISHED  18.'>3. 


Stockton 
Nursery. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purchasing  your  Trees  or 
Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clow/es, 


are  both  found  in  uwin^  the  BKST  pUnlt*.  Send  for  KKICK 
cfltnloKue  of  tho  liir^t'Kt  and  iiiont  farcfully  BelectHd  stock  of 

    n.'w  nnd  Ktimdard  vurietit-H  of  all  I'l.ANTS,  TKEKS  itiul 

MM  i         V  INKS— the  hardiest  and  moBt  vigorous  ^rrowere. 

F\\^~  I  /     Address  ARTHUR  J.  COI.l.lNW,  ;>Ioor€!Btowii,  N.  .1. 


PLEASURE 


CAL.  BELLOWS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Bellows  of  Every  Description. 

Special    .'ittrnlion  I.h 


Ipli 

or  A'iiievard  HcIIowh, 

known  as  tin-  FAVORITK  , 
alHo  our  I.lquld-.Spra.v- 
\i\K  BelloWH,  which  is 
admirable,  complete  for 
Spraylnsr  Plants.  Shrubs, 
etc.  Send  for  Circular'^ 
and  Price  Ll.nt. 

1-J.1aiidllin  Heale  St., 
.Sail  l'>aiiciM<-o. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Two  Christians. 


Twi)  Christians  traveled  down  a  road, 

Who  viewed  the  world  with  different  eyes ; 
The  one  was  pleased  with  earth's  abode, 

The  other  lonping  for  the  skies. 
For  one,  the  heavens  were  so  blue, 

They  filled  his  mind  with  fancies  fond  ; 
The  other's  eyes  kept  piercinpr  through 

Only  for  that  which  lies  beyond. 

For  one,  enchanting  were  the  trrcs, 

The  distance  was  divinely  dim. 
The  birds  that  fluttered  on  the  breeze 

Nodded  their  pretty  heads  for  him. 
The  other  scarcelv  saw  the  flowers. 

And  never  knew  the  trees  were  grand ; 
He  did  but  count  the  days  and  hours 

Till  he  might  reach  the  promised  land. 

And  one  a  little  kind  caress 

Would  to  a  tender  rapture  move : 
He  onlv  opened  his  lips  to  bless 

The  God  who  gave  him  things  to  love. 
The  other  journeyed  on  his  way. 

Afraid  to  handle  or  to  touch  ; 
He  onlv  ope'd  his  lips  to  pray 

He  might  not  love  a  thing  too  much. 

Which  was  the  best ;    Decide  who  can '. 

Yet  why  should  we  decide ' twixt  them; 
We  may  approve  the  mournful  man. 

Nor  yet  the  joyful  mau  condemn. 
He  is  a  Christian  who  has  found 

That  earth,  as  well  as  heaven,  is  sweet; 
Nor  less  is  he  who,  heaven  bound. 

Has  spurn'd  the  earth  beneath  his  feet. 

— (!ood  Woi'ds. 


Duped  by  a  Qirl. 


Texas  .might  truly  be  cuUed  the. 
•  rogues'  paradise  "  in  1850. 

'"  Horse  dealers  " — to  give  them  their 
own  chosen  title — gamblers  and  coun- 
terfeiters, to  say  nothing  of  villains  of 
still  blacker  grades,  were  predominant, 
and  as  a  general  thing  ruled  matters 
with  a  high  hand. 

Situated  near  the  bank  of  one  of  the 
eonrtuents  of  the  river  Brazos  were  sev- 
eral farms,  whose  owners  had  chosen  to 
settle  together,  the  better  to  defend 
themselves  and  property. 

Their  most  dreaded  enem\'  and 
scourge  of  the  country  for  miles  around 
was  a  daring  desperado  known  as  Jack 
Wingrow. 

.Tack  and  his  companions  built  a 
large,  heavy  loghouse.  almost  against  a 
high  bank  of  clay  and  sandstone,  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  first  settlers. 

But.  when  the  house  appeared  com- 
pleted, work  still  went  on.  night  and 
day,  the  men  working  by  relays. 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  several 
months,  the  strangers  threw  off  the 
mask  and  appeared  in  their  true  colors. 

They  helped  themselves  to  such  stock 
as  they  most  fancied,  and  when  one  set- 
tler, James  Agden,  resisted,  a  pistol 
shot  shattered  his  right  arm  and  left 
him  a  cripple  for  life. 

The  outlaw  band  grew  stronger  and 
more  bold  as  they  encountered  but 
little  resistance. 

But  Wingrow,  king  as  he  was  among 
his  men,  had  to  succumb  at  last,  and 
what  armed  force  could  not  do  the 
bright  eyes  and  pretty  face  of  a  maiden 
accomplished. 

Mabel  Craythorne  was  the  only  child 
of  the  richest  stockgrower  of  the  settle- 
ment. Her  father  had  suffered  severely 
by  the  marauding  outlaws  and  was 
still  suffering  from  a  bad  wound  before 
he  gave  up  in  despair. 

But  one  day  Wingrow  caught  sight 
of  Mabel,  and  he  did  not  escape  without 
injury. 

Knowing  that  his  life  was  safe  while 
his  men  remained  to  avenge  him,  he 
boldly  called  at  the  house  of  old  Cyrus 
Craythorne  and  made  a  proposal. 

He  offered  to  cease  troubling  the  set- 
tlement and  to  protect  them  from  other 
outlaws  provided  Mabel  should  become 
his  wife. 

The  indignant  reply  of  the  old  man 
did  not  abash  him  in  the  least,  and  he 
took  his  departure,  saying  that  he  would 
e.xpect  their  answer  in  one  month's 
time. 

George  Mablie  was  only  a  poor  herds- 
man of  her  father's,  but  he  was  true 
hearted  and  brave.  They  learned  to 
love  each  other,  but  as  yet  it  was  a 
secret  to  the  father. 

George  mustered  up  courage  at  the 
outlaw's  threat  and  asked  the  hand  of 
his  employer's  daughter. 

As  soon  as  his  astonishment  would 
p<  rmit  Mr.  Claythorne  bade  him  be 


gone,  adding  that  if  he  would  break  up 
the  band  of  desperadoes  he  might  then 
renew  his  proposal. 

The  young  folks  managed  to  meet, 
and  out  of  their  despair  grew  a  settled 
plan. 

As  a  first  move  Mabel  one  day  mount- 
ed her  horse  and  rode  down  the  creek. 

When  once  beyond  sight  of  the  house, 
her  animal's  head  was  turned  toward 
the  hill,  where  stood  the  outlaw  strong- 
hold. 

Approaching  it.  she  rode  more  slowly 
and  nerved  herself  for  the  trial. 

■'Good  mornin,  miss,''  the  outlaw 
bowed.     'How's  the  family  " 

•'  Quite  well,  thank  you.  Mr.  Win- 
grow. I  believe  V  " 

"  Yas;  so  you  know  me  ?  "  . 

■ '  I  saw  you  at  our  house  not  long 
since.  But  I'm  very  thirsty.  Can  you 
tell  me  where  I  can  get  some  water  ?  " 

'  Thar's  some  fresh  in  the  shanty. 
I'll  git  it  ef  "— 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Wingrow,  please  let  me  go 
too  !  I've  got  such  a  curiosity  to  sec 
what  it  is  you  keep  so  secret  in  there. 
Besides.  I'm  only  a  girl.  I  could  not  do 
you  any  harm  if  I  would." 

"1  don't  know.  The  men  mightn't 
like  it." 

'■  You  are  master.  Surely  you  do  not 
care  what  they  say?  I  don't  believe 
you  are  afraid  of  what  they  think  !  " 

"Jack  Wingrow  afraid  1  Not  he!  Let 
me  help  you  to  'light.'' 

While  he  placed  her  a  chair  and  has- 
tened to  fetch  the  water,  Mabel  took  a 
survey  of  the  rooms. 

Her  eyes  dwelt  long  upon  the  door- 
way where  Wingrow  had  disappeared. 

This  was  apparently  the  entrance  to 
an  underground  vault. 

Then,  hearing  the  steps  of  the  outlaw 
returning,  Mabel  hastily  picked  up  a 
tasty  morocco  belt  from  the  mantel, 
containing  a  brace  of  richly  mounted 
pistols. 

"Oh,  Mr,  Wingrow,  where  did  you 
get  these  ?  They're  just  what  I've 
been  wanting  for  so  long  I  You  must 
bring  them  over  some  time  for  father 
to  buy  for  me — won't  you  '! "' 

"  Do  you  like'em  '.■'  Ef  you  do,  they're 
yourn  or  anything  else  I've  got,  '  eager- 
ly rephed  Jack,  and  then,  as  Mabel 
hesitated,  he  clumsily  buckled  them 
around  her  waist. 

From  step  to  step  she  led  the  outlaw 
on  until  he  repeated  his  offer,  and  Ma- 
bel hesitated — so  admirably  that  a  far 
more  acute  man  that  Wingrow  would 
have  been  deceived. 

"Well,  I  hardly  know.  Father  has 
taken  such  a  foolish  dislike  to  you  that 
I  know  he  would  not  consent.  T  should 
dearly  like  such  a  life.  Why.  it  would 
be  equal  to  being  a  ([ueen.'' 

Gracefully  effecting  her  escape,  she 
rode  slowly  homeward,  with  a  sicken- 
ing feeling  of  disgust,  mingled  with  ex- 
ultation. 

Day  after  day  passed  on,  and  while 
outwardly  events  pursued  their  usual 
course  Mabel's  plot  was  jirogressing 
rapidly. 

Indeed  it  required  all  her  skill  and 
tact  to  keep  Jack  Wingrow  in  proper 
subjection. 

But  she  was  equal  to  the  task,  and 
once  fairly  started  in  the  scheme  she 
experienced  a  strange,  wild  pleasure  in 
duping  the  infatuated  outlaw. 

George  had  taken  his  employer  into 
their  confidence  and  had  selected  sev- 
eral others  whom  he  knew  to  be  trust- 
worthy, and  upon  whose  aid  he  relied 
at  the  moment  of  action. 

The  outlaw  chief  had  at  length  per- 
suaded her,  with  great  apparent  diffi- 
culty, to  consent  to  an  elopement. 

According  to  their  plans,  Jack  Win- 
grow was  to  appoint  himself  as  guard 
that  particular  night. 

Only  one  man  was  needed,  at  any 
time,  to  act  as  such,  for  the  cabin  was 
so  strongly  built  that  an  entrance  could 
scarcely  be  effected  by  force  even  if  un- 
defended. 

But  with  half  a  score  stout  fellows  at 
hand  they  could,  as  they  thought, 
effectually  defy  any  force  that  might  be 
brought  against  them. 

Mabel  was  to  arrive  about  midnight 
and  wrap  lightly  upon  the  door.  Win- 
grow would  open,  and  then,  mounting 
their  steeds,  they  were  to  leave  the 
cabin  to  care  for  itself  until  their  flight 
was  discovered. 


The  appointed  night  came  at  length, 
and  all  was  ready. 

Mabel  and  George  leading  their  five 
campanions,  -fully  armed  and  resolved 
to  conquer  at  all  risks,  rode  out  from 
the  settlement  and  proceeded  toward 
the  outlaw  stronghold. 

The  men  crept  as  close  to  the  door  as 
they  dared  to,  crouching  low  down  in 
the  shade.  Then  Mabel  advanced  and 
gave  the  signal. 

A  low  voice  called  her  by  name,  and 
as  she  replied  the  door  opened  and  Jack 
Wingrow  emerged. 

' '  Hist,  don't  make  no  noise.  The  men 
are  all  asleep.  Let  me' — and  he  strove 
to  embrace  the  maiden,  who  avoided 
him  and  stepped  back. 

Like  a  hungry  panther.  George  Mab- 
lie sprang  forward. 

Without  a  struggle  Wingrow  was 
thrown  down  and  hastily  bound  and 
gagged. 

Then  the  settlers  noiselessly  entered 
the  cabin  and  lighted  the  lamps  until 
all  within  was  light  as  day. 

The  heavy  slab  door  leading  into  the 
vault  was  partially  closed  and  secured. 
Three  men  took  their  stations  beside 
the  entrance  with  clubbed  rifles,  while 
others  stood  with  ready  revolvers  com- 
manding the  doorway. 

Then  George  set  up  a  loud  crv  of 
"Fire!" 

The  desperadoes  Hocked  to  the  en- 
trance, and  one  after  another  fell  like 


logs,  while  the  young  herder  continued 
his  cries. 

A  wagon  was  procured,  and  the 
prisoners  were  taken  to  the  settlement, 
where  the  next  day  they  were  tried 
and  condemned  to  death. 

Mr.  Craythorne  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  a  week  after  Mabel  became 
the  wife  of — not  the  penniless  herds- 
man, but  the  landed  gentleman. — Bos- 
ton Globe. 

Historical. 


The  tirst  sewing  machine  was  pat- 
ented by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  in  1846. 

The  first  steam  engine  of  this  conti- 
nent was  brought  from  England  in  1753.  - 

The  national  colors  of  the  United 
States  were  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1777. 

In  the  battle  of  Marengo  58,000  men 
participated,  and  of  that  number  13,- 
OUO  were  killed  or  wounded,  about 
twenty-two  per  cent.  Napoleon 
thought  Marengo  his  greatest  victory. 
!  He  always  kept  throughout  life  the 
uniform  he  wore  on  that  day. 

The  battle  of  the  emperors  was 
fought  at  Austerlitz,  1805.  The  emper- 
ors present  wore  Napoleon,  Francis  of 
Austria  and  Alexander  of  Russia.  Over 
170,000  men  were  actually  engaged  in 
the  battle,  and  of  this  number  23,000 
were  killed  or  wounded,  or  thirteen  per 
cent  of  the  whole. 


The  Woman's  Erac 


Within  Her  Sphere  She  Reigns  Supreme. 

Woman  claims  her  own.  Her  field  widens  constantly. 
Every  day  brightens  her  prospects.  Her  progress  fore- 
shadows the  greater  triumph  at  hand.  Emancipation  and 
equality  will  be  hers  in  the  years  to  come. 

Prophetic  of  final  victory  were  her  achievements  at  the 
World's  Fair.  At  her  shrine  there  erected  the  nations  bowed. 
The  lesson  taught  at  the  "Woman's  Building"  will  last  "till 
time  shall  be  no  more."  Their  enlightening  influence  will 
Le  felt  around  the  globe  throughout  the  dawning  century. 

Oni)'  less  memorable  were  the  honors  gained  at  the  Fair  by 

Dr.  Price's  Cream  Baking  Powder 

The  highest  award  conferred  on  this  peerless  prepara- 
tion, is  a  fitting  accompaniment  of  the  laurels  won  by  the 
women  of  America. 
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Fashion  Notes. 


Some  fancy  box-cloth  jackets  are 
made  up  with  a  sailor  collar  and  lapels 
of  white  cloth  fastened  with  large, 
white  pearl  buttons. 

A  very  pretty  collar  for  serge  or 
cloth  dresses  is  m'dde  by  twisting  to- 
gether, one  point  over  the  other,  two 
strips  of  waved  braid. 

Ladies  are  wearing  white  linen  col- 
lars with  colored  shirts,  precisely  as 
gentlemen  wear  them.  The  cuffs,  how- 
ever, are  of  the  colored  cotton.  The 
high,  straight-standing  collar  is  prefer- 
red in  linen,  but  those  turned  over  will 
also  be  worn. 

Coats  and  jackets  will  be  short  and 
jaunty  in  style,  mostly  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  skirt  to  match,  while 
underneath  the  jacket  is  worn  the  more 
than  popular  silk  waist.  Capes  are 
worn  and  will  continue  to  be  worn  as 
long  as  we  retain  the  present  style  of 
sleeve. 

There  is  an  effort  to  introduce  the 
sloping  shoulder  effect,  which  is  only 
becoming  to  well-rounded  figures.  The 
latest  Paris  models  show  very  long 
shoulder  seams  and  a  tendency  to  have 
the  fullness  of  the  sleeve  spring  from 
below  the  shoulder,  but  this  style  has 
naught  to  recommend  it,  save  its  novel- 

t.y. 

Rosettes  of  lace  or  ribbon  are  one  of 
the  little  accessories  of  dress,  and  they 
appear  on  hats  and  capes,  and  on  the 
waists,  sleeves  and  skirts  with  great 
effect.  A  peach-colored  satin  evening 
gown  is  trimmed  up  the  seams  of  the 
skirt  on  either  side  of  the  front  with 
rosettes  of  pink  crepon  in  graduated 
sizes. 

The  "skirt  shirt"  dress  is  again  com- 
mended by  tailors  for  plain  wear  in 
summer,  wheather  made  of  percale, 
cotton  cheviot,  cotton  duck,  the  va- 
rious ginghams,  zephyr  and  Madras,  or 
else  of  coloi-ed  linens.  Shirt  waists  re- 
main the  same  in  shape  and  make,  and 
will  if  possible,  be  even  more  popular 
than  last  year. 

New  neck  scarfs,  to  be  tied  in  soft 
bows  at  the  throat,  separately,  or 
completing  large  Vandyke  collarettes 
or  collars  are  made  of  very  sheer  India 
crepe,  silk  net,  plain  and  fancy  chiffon 
in  delicate  tints  in  crepe  and  point 
d'esprit.  They  always  finish  with  a 
bow  and  longer  ends,  sometimes  falling 
to  the  foot  of  the  skirt. 


Qems  of  Thought. 

A  man  thatstudieth  revenge  keepeth 
his  own  wounds  green,  which  otherwise 
would  heal  and  do  well. — Lord  Bacon. 

A  man  cannot  possess  anything  that 
is  better  than  a  good  woman,  nor  any- 
thing that  is  worse  than  a  bad  one. — 
Simond. 

If  thou  canst  not  obtain  a  kindness 
which  thou  desirest,  put  a  good  face  on 
it,  show  no  discontent  nor  surliness;  an 
hour  may  come  when  thy  request  may 
be  granted. — Fuller. 

Malice  sucks  up  the  greatest  part  of 
her  own  venom  and  poisons  herself. 
Vice  leaves  repentance  in  the  soul,  like 
an  ulcer  in  the  flesh,  which  is  always 
scratching  and  lacerating  it.self;  for 
reason  effaces  all  other  griefs  and  sor- 
rows, but  it  begets  that  of  repentance, 
which  is  so  much  the  more  grievous  by 
reason  it  springs  within,  as  the  cold  or 
hot  of  fevers  are  more  sharp  than  those 
that  only  strike  upon  the  outward  skin. 
— Montaigne. 

A  uniform  principle,  which  is  inter- 
woven in  my  nature,  and  which  has 
hitherto  regulated,  and  I  hope  will  con- 
tinue to  regulate,  my  conduct, — I  mean 
an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  kinds  of 
public  injustice  and  oppression,— the 
worst  species  of  which  are  those  which, 
being  converted  into  maxims  of  state, 
and  blending  themselves  with  law  and 
jurisprudence,  corrupt  the  very  foun- 
tains of  all  equity,  and  subvert  all  the 
purposes  of  government. — Burke. 

Cockroaches  are  never  wittingly 
slain  by  Chinamen.  They  consider 
them  sacred  insects,  and  think  it  por- 
tends ill  luck  to  step  on  them.  As 
they  never  make  any  effort  to  extermi- 
nate them,  the  Chinese  quarters  are 
usually  overrun  with  these  pests. 


Damascus  Tempering. 


A  manuscript  lately  discovered  gives 
in  detail  the  method  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  famous  Damascus  blades.  The 
manner  of  tempering  is  something 
almost  too  horrible  to  relate:  "Let 
the  high  dignitary  furnish  an  Ethiop  of 
fair  frame,"  the  description  runs,  "and 
let  him  be  bound  down,  shoulders  up- 
ward, upon  the  block  of  the  god  Bal- 
hal,  his  arms  fastened  underneath  with 
thongs;  a  strap  of  goat  skin  over  his 
back  and  wound  twice  around  the  block; 
his  feet  close  together,  lashed  to  a  dowel 
of  wood,  and  his  head  and  neck  pro- 
jecting over  and  beyond  the  block. 
Then  let  the  master  workman,  having 
cold  hammered  the  blade  to  a  smooth 
and  thin  edge,  thrust  it  into  the  fire  of 
cedar  wood  coals,  in  and  out,  the  while 
reciting  the  prayer  to  the  god  Bal-hal, 
until  the  steel  be  of  ttie  color  of  the  red 
of  the  rising  sun  when  he  comes  up  over 
the  desert  toward  the  east;  and  then 
with  a  quick  motion  pass  the  same  from 
the  heel  thereof  to  the  point  six  times 
through  the  most  fleshy  portion  of  the 
slave's  back  and  thights,  when  it  shall 
liave  become  the  color  of  the  purple  of 
the  king.  Then,  if  with  one  swing  and 
one  stroke  of  the  right  arm  of  the  mas- 
ter workman  it  sever  the  head  of  the 
slave  from  his  body  and  display  not  a 
nick  nor  crack  along  the  edge,  and  the 
blade  may  be  bent  round  about  the 
body  of  a  man  and  break  not,  it  shall 
be  accepted  as  a  perfect  weapon, 
sacred  to  the  service  of  the  god  Bal- 
hal,  and  the  owner  thereof  may  thrust 
it  into  a  scabbard  of  ass's  skin,  brazen 
with  brass,  and  hung  to  a  girdle  of 
camel's  wool  dyed  in  the  royal  purple." 
—  Blacksmith  and  Wheelwrigh  t. 


Don't  be  Too  Amiable. 


The  ordinary  successful  man  is  one 
who  has  managed  to  work  up  a  little 
courage  at  a  single  point,  in  a  single 
narrow  province.  So  long  as  he  has 
to  do  with  brethren  whose  respective 
courages  attach  to  other  points,  to 
other  narrow  provinces,  he  quite  lords 
it.  Thus  one  pale-faced  little  tailor 
can  make  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
of  the  strappingest  fellows  consent 
that  they  are  admirably  fitted  in  clothes 
that  they  know  perfectly  well  both 
wrinkle  and  hump  up.  But  set  the 
sovereign  tailor  down  in  a  courtroom, 
and  a  less  aggressive  man  than  he  could 
not  be  found. 

Through  want  of  strength  to  front 
each  other  squarely  we  are  sometimes 
led  to  grace  our  manners  with  amiabil- 
ity and  consideration;  and  these,  to  be 
sure,  are  virtues  in  their  way.  But  by 
the  same  want  we  have  been  led  also 
into  no  end  of  cunning  and  dishonesty. 
Now,  certainly,  it  were  better  to  stiffen 
a  little  in  neck  and  body  than  not  stand 
stout  on  the  legs.  When  a  man's  organ- 
ism weakens  to  a  point  where  you  can 
scarcely  distinguish  between  his  bow 
and  his  wabble,  it  is  high  time  for  him 
to  "  brace  up." — Scribner. 

Curious  Facts. 


The  lowest  sick  rate  in  the  English 
navy  service  in  1893  was  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  American  station,  and 
the  highest  on  the  China  station. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  millions  of 
Chinese  in  the  interior  of  China  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a 
war  has  been  going  on  with  Japan. 

The  crossing  of  a  buffalo  with  black 
Gal  way  cattle  has  been  successfully 
tested  at  Good  Night,  Tex.,  Gordon 
City,  Kan.,  and  Sioux  City.  la.,  and 
has  proven  so  highly  profitable  that 
the  raisers  of  this  novel  species  are 
going  into  the  business  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

The  following  are  the  nine  longest 
words  in  the  English  language  at  the 
present  writing: 

Subconstitutionalist. 

Incomprehensibility. 

Philoprogenitivencss. 

Honorificibilitudinity. 

Anthropophagenarian. 

Disproportionableness. 

Velocipedestrianistical. 

Transsubstantiationableness. 

Proantitransubstantiationist. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Try  a  long  wire  pie  fork  for  taking 
pies  from  the  oven. 

Place  a  set  of  asbestos  mats  under 
saucepans  to  prevent  the  contents  from 
scorching. 

A  holder  may  be  so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  fastened  at  the  side  of  the  dress 
from  a  long  piece  of  tape,  in  the  same 
way  that  a  dressmaker  ties  on  her 
scissors. 

Another  remedy  for  a  burn  that  is  so 
simple  that  it  seems  incredible  that 
every  one  should  not  know  it  is  equal 
parts  of  lime  water  and  sweet  oil  mixed 
together,  and  applied  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  the  burn  moist  and 
covered  with  it. 

A  wide  shelf  should  be  built  behind 
the  range  on  which  to  set  the  bread 
when  rising,  the  batter  for  frying  grid- 
dle cakes,  salt  and  pepper  for  season- 
ing, the  flour  box  for  dredging,  and 
various  other  things  needed  about  the 
stove  in  cooking. 

There  are  times  when  a  simple  thing 
in  amateur  surgery  goes  a  great  way 
toward  easing  pain.  The  materials 
for  the  operation  are  always  close  at 
hand.  Under  the  shell  of  every  egg 
there  is  a  white,  gelatinous  film  that  is 
in  itself  a  perfect  slcin.  If  the  cut  is 
not  very  large  a  piece  of  this  film,  fresh 
and  wet,  laid  over  the  wound,  will  pre- 
vent soreness,  and  in  a  great  measure 
hasten  the  growth  of  the  new  skin.  The 
film  adheres  closely,  keeps  out  all  for- 
eign matter,  and  draws  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together.  It  will  not  come  off 
easily,  and  another  advantage  that 
women  will  appreciate  is  that  it  does 
not  show. 

The  conclusion  that  wheat  bread  is 
unfit  for  dyspeptics,  sometimes  jump- 
ed at  because  ill  effects  are  noticed  to 
follow  its  use,  is  erroneous.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Bouchard  and  others  that  farinaceous 
food  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  some  dys- 
peptic patients.  It  is  the  microbes  is 
the  starch,  which  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing irritating  acids,  that  cause  the 
trouble.  To  avoid  this,  Bouchard  rec- 
ommends that  only  the  crust  or  toasted 
crumbs  of  bread  be  used  by  dyspeptics, 
particularly  those  whose  stomachs  are 
dilated.  The  reason  for  this  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  baking  tempo- 
rarily, though  not'permanently,  arrests 
the  fermentation  of  dough.  When  it  is 
again  heated  by  the  warmth  of  the 
stomach  the  fermentation  is  renewed. 
In  cases  where  the  bread  is  toasted 
brown  through  the  fermentation  is 
stopped  permanently. 


How  to  Tell  Fresh  Fish. 


The  rule  given  by  Dr.  Mary  Green,  at 
the  pure  food  exposition,  is  one  every 
housekeeper  should  know,  as  in  local- 
ities at  a  distance  from  water  fish  are 
very  apt  to  be  kept  longer  than  is  prop- 
er when  used  for  food.  In  using  fish  Dr. 
Green  said  that  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  know  that  they  were  fresh. 
Fish  that  are  not  f  re.sh,  said  she,  gener- 
ate a  poison  in  the  system  that  may  lead 
to  serious  sickness  and  skin  diseases. 
In  purchasing  fish  she  said  it  was  a 
good  plan  to  see  that  the  flesh  was  firm. 
If  an  indentation  made  by  the  finger  re- 
mained the  article  should  never  be  u.sed. 
It  was  also  a  good  plan  to  see  that  the 
eyes  were  plump  and  the  gills  red. 
These  latter  tests  were  not,  however, 
infallible  for  the  reason  that  when  flsh 
get  old  the  dealers  cut  their  heads  off, 
and  some  of  them  paint  the  gills  so 


dexterously  that  the  purchaser  might 
easily  be  deceived. 

Pursuing  the  lecture  to  shell  fish, 
Dr.  Green  said  that  oysters  were  the 
most  easily  digested  when  eaten  raw. 
Cooking  did  not  improve  their  flavor 
while  it  did  detract  from  their  digest- 
ibility, and  she  quoted  from  a  physician 
who  said  that  an  oyster  that  had  been 
cooked  too  long  was  almost  wholly  in- 
digestible. She  claimed  that  turtle  is 
not  a  hygienic  food  at  all,  notwith- 
standing that  its  praises  have  been  snug 
for  ages.  Lobsters,  she  said,  should 
always  be  boiled  alive. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Wine  Whey. — To  a  pint  of  milk  put 
two  glasses  of  wine;  mix  it,  and  let  it 
stand  twelve  minutes,  then  strain  it 
through  a  muslin  bag  or  a  very  fine 
sieve.  Sweeten  it  with  loaf  sugar.  If 
the  whey  is  desired  weaker  add  a  little 
hot  water  to  the  milk. 

Corn  Cake. — One  cup  of  yellow  corn 
meal,  one  cup  of  wheat  flour,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  one  cup  of  sour  cream  or  one 
cup  of  milk,  and  three  tablespoonfuUs 
of  melted  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  un- 
beaten eggs.    Bake  twenty  minutes. 

Germans. — Melt  two  ounces  of  butter 
in  half  a  pint  of  cream  which  has  been 
slightly  warmed  and  allowed  to  cool, 
beat  into  this  two  ounces  of  flour,  and 
the  same  of  powdered  sugar,  add  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten,  and 
lastly  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth.  Flavor  with  one  tea- 
spoonful of  orange  water  and  beat  well. 
Half  fill  small  buttered  cups  with  the 
mixture,  and  bake  thirty  minutes. 
Sift  sugar  over  them  and  serve  hot. 

Squash  Pie. — One  pint  of  sifted 
squash,  one  quart  of  scalded  milk,  two 
cups  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a  little  lemon  juice,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful each  of  ginger  and  cinnamon 
and  a  dessertspoonful  of  butter  melted 
in  the  hot  milk.  To  mix  it  stir  the  salt 
and  spice  into  the  strained  squash  first, 
then  add  sugar  and  lemon  juice,  and 
when  these  are  mixed  pour  in  half  the 
milk,  and  when  this  is  well  stirred  add 
the  remainder,  and  lastly  the  eggs, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  beaten. 
Line  a  pie  plate  with  paste,  put  on  a 
rim  and  fill  with  the  squash  mixture. 
Bake  about  forty  minutes.  The  sifted 
squash  .should  be  dry  and  mealy,  not 
watery.  Cook  the  squash  in  a  little 
water,  or,  better  still,  steam  it. 

Baked  Veal. — Take  two  or  three 
slices  of  veal  steak,  put  them  into  a 
bake  pan,  cover  rather  thickly  with 
fine  bread  crumbs  and  season  with 
salt,  pepper  and  a  very  little  mace. 
Lay  two  or  three  thin  slices  of  salt 
pork  on  the  top  of  each  steak  and  put 
.one  or  two  slices  on  the  bottom  of  the 
pan;  pour  in  about  a  cupful  of  warm 
water,  and  if  convenient  drop  in  a  sprig 
or  two  of  parsley.  Bake  until  tender, 
basting  every  fifteen  minutes.  Add  a 
little  hot  water  as  the  water  in  the 
pan  boils  away,  leaving  enough  for 
gravy.  When  done,  place  the  steaks  on 
hot  a  platter  to  keep  warm  while  you 
make  the  gravy.  Cook  one  scant  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  in  one  tablespoonful  of 
hot  butter  till  smooth  and  brown,  add  a 
little  hot  water  to  the  gravy  in  the  pan, 
scrape  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  pan 
carefully,  to  remove  all  the  browned 
parts.  Strain  this  gradually  into  the 
butter  and  flour,  stirring  constantly, 
add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt.  Turn  the  gravy 
over  the  steaks  and  serve  at  once.  This 
is  an  inexpensive  dish,  but  if  carefully 
prepared  will  be  found  very  palatable. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Why  Dixon  Grange  Died. 

The  rcLfioii  contiguous  to  Dixon.  So- 
lano county,  is  one  of  the  best  fanninf; 
districts  in  California.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile and  alike  suitable  for  ^;rain  grow- 
ini;.  horticulture  and  miscellaneous 
farming.  The  climate  is  the  best  Cali- 
fornia sort;  the  water  supply  is  abun- 
dant and  unfailing;  the  nuirkcts  of  Sau 
Francisco  arc  conveniently  near  and 
the  means  of  transportation  (rail  and 
water)  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  favored  country;  and 
it  is  blessed  not  only  by  the  bounty  of 
nature,  but  as  well  by  the  industry  of 
man.  It  was  among  the  first  districts 
(if  central  California  to  be  settled  by 
Americans,  and  it  has  been  for  forty 
years  past  a  seat  of  rural  industry,  con- 
is])i(  uous  for  the  prosperity  and  en- 
lightenment of  its  people.  In  the  long 
ago  it  was  one  of  the  first  to  substitute 
systematic  farming  for  stock  ranging; 
and  now— again  adapting  its  energies 
to  the  demands  of  the  times — it  is  rap- 
idly taking  on  the  character  of  a  fruit 
tountry. 

Within  this  district  there  is  a  regis- 
tered voting  list  of  612  persons,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  total  population 
is  upwards  of  50Utl.  And  there  is  not 
a  pauper  nor  an  idler  in  the  lot.  No- 
body is  so  rich  that  he  may  live  with- 
iiut  work  nor  anybody  so  poor  as  to  be 
unable  to  help  himself.  In  the  town  of 
Dixon,  purely  a  local  center,  whose  ex- 
istence is  based  upon  serving  the  sur- 
I'ounding  country,  there  are  about  TOO 
])eople.  The  annual  shipments  of  grain 
from  its  warehouses  aggregate  be- 
tween 1(»,(I(I0  and  12.(1011  tons,  and  there 
ai'e  other  shipments  from  Tremont  and 
Hatavia.  drawn  from  the  same  district. 
Shij)ments  of  dried  fruits  aggregate  50(» 
tons  per  year,  and  not  the  half  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  trees  is  as  yet  in 
Ix'aring.  Miscellaneous  shipments  are 
in  proportion;  they  are  made  .up  of 
honey,  beeves,  hogs,  hides,  wool,  vege- 
tables, dairy  products,  fi'esh  fruits  and 
the  whole  list  of  domestic  commodities 
of  rural  jiroduction. 

.Although  these  facts  are  very 
familiar,  I  have  thus  run  over  them 
that  whoever  reads  this  may  be  freshly 
minded  of  the  importance  of  the  county 
and  of  the  industrial  character  of  its 
j)eople.  It  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the 
best  conditions  which  prevail  in  our  Cal- 
ifornia rural  life.  But — fellow  Patrons,  I 
address  myself  especially  to  you — the 
< ;  i-ange  has  no  part  in  the  life  of  this 
community.  Twice  in  Dixon  the  (i range 
was  put  upon  its  feet,  and  twice  it 
died;  and  now  I  am  told  it  is  dead 
beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection.  Why 
this  should  be  so— why  it  is  that  an 
Order  planned  to  promote  the  interests 
of  country  life  and  industi'v,  and  else-  ' 
where  successfully  doing  it,  should 
utterly  fail  to  hold  itself  together  in 
such  a  community  as  thi.s — is  a  fact  re- 
quiring explanation.  I  spent  last  Sat- 
urday in  and  about  Dixon  and  made  it 
a  special  business  to  study  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  this  anomaly.  1 
talked  with  Mr.  Henry,  the  very  in- 
telligent editor  of  the '  Dixon  Tn'liiiue, 
whose  ac^|uaintance  with  local  affairs 
is  exceptionally  good,  with  Mr.  W.  J. 
.McElwaine,  a  well-known  farmer,  who 
a.ssured  me  that  so  long  as  the  Grange  \ 
contrived  to  live  he  never  missed  a 
meeting,  with  Mr.  James  Millar,  who  j 
was  identified  with  the  attempt  to  1 
revive  the  Orange  two  or  three  years  | 
ago.  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Mayes,  a  steadfast  | 
lover  of  the  Order,  with  Mr.  Agee  and 
many  others;  and  it  was  all  pretty  j 
much  the  same  story — t/ii-  (inuu/t  died 
lii  aiasr  it  did  until iii(/.  Mr.  Mayes  was 
among  the  original  founders  of  the 
Order  twenty  years  back  when  Dixon 
Grange  started  out  with  upwards  of 
one  hundred  members,  and  at  once 
took  a  leading  place  among  the  public 
activities  of  the  time.  The  best  men 
in  the  country  joined  it.  he  said,  and  it 
made  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Out  of  it  grew  a  business  or- 
ganization which  for  some  two  or  three 
.seasons  did  the  bulk  of  the  buying  for 
the  Dixon  farmers  and  through  which 
a  very  largo  jioT-centage  upon  the  price 


of  machinery  and  other  supplies  was 
saved.  Again,  there  grew  out  of  it  a 
warehouse  project  which  enabled  the 
farmers  to  hold  their  grain  at  home, 
subject  to  their  own  control  until  such 
time  as  they  chose  to  sell.  After  this 
came  the  great  deal  with  Morgan's 
Sons  and  the  losses  involved  in  the 
collapse  of  that  firm.  This  impover- 
ished some  and  disheartened  others, 
and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  good  share 
of  the  Grange  membership. 

Hut  discriminating  people  who  saw 
that  the  fJ  range  was  in  no  way  re 
sponsible  lor  the  Morgan  disaster,  and 
who  recognized  in  it  an  agency  of  wide 
usefulness.-  stuck  by  the  Order.  A 
goodly  band  was  left  and  it  held  faith- 
fully together  for  many  years,  gaining 
much  that  was  felt  to  be  of  value;  but 
little  new  blood  came  in,  the  jjroceed- 
ings  degenerated  to  a  dull  routine,  and 
finally  the  meetings  ceased  altogether. 
About  three  years  ago  there  was  a 
strong  i)ull  for  revival,  aided  by  State 
Master  Davis  and  others,  and  Dixon 
G  range  again  got  on  its  feet;  but  it 
had  no  head,  no  jjurpose  and  no  plan, 
and  after  dragging  on  a  useless  ex- 
)  istence  it  failed  again.  Mr.  Mayes  has 
j  no  hope  of  its  revival.  He  told  me 
that  the  Order  absolutely  commanded 
his  abjections;  that  it  had  been  of  great 
service  to  the  community,  esi)ecially 
'  in  social  ways;  but  that  somehow  it 
!  lacked  the  life  to  hold  itself  together. 
■'The  main  trouble,'"  he  declared,  "was 
that  it  didn't  seem  t6  take  hold  of  any- 
thing of  pi-actical  value  to  the  farm- 
;  ers." 

I     Mr.  Millar  was   among   those  who 
'  came  into  Dixon  Grange  at  the  time  of 
its  revival  three  years  ago,  and  his 
whole  experience  in  the  Ordei-  has  been 
in  recent  times.    1  liked  the  idea,  he 
;  said,  and  readily  went  into  it.  thinking 
;  that  many  advantages  might  follow  oc- 
casional meetings  of  our  jieople.  Well. 
I  they  did  nothing  l)ut  go  t  hrough  a  grind 
of   ceremonies   which   grew  tiresome 
j  enough  after  a  little  while.    When  I 
,  come  to  town  it  is  for  .some  purpose 
i  and  my  time  is  valuable:  and  1  soon 
found  1  was  wasting  it  in  attendance 
upon  the  (!  range.    Nobody  seemed  dis- 
posed to   take   up  any   live  project 
!  whether  for  practical  action  or  for  dis- 
cussion, and  of  course  it  soon  got  to  be 
I  of  no  interest  or  value  to  me.  For 
'  some  reason,  he  went  on.  the  Grange 
didn't  get  hold  of  the  live  men  of  the 
community;  it  didn't  get  hold  of  any 
1  scheme  to  do  anything.    It  was  of  less 
practical  value  than  a  sewing  societj' 
and  of  course  had  no  attraction  for  men 
of  affairs.    And  yet.  he  said,  it  does 
seem  strange  that  farmers  can  t  organ- 
ize and  combine  like  other  sorts  of  men 
j  for  mutual  action  and  advantage.  The 
Grange  seems  in  its  plan  well  adapted 
to  the  farmers'  wants  and  if  it  had 
practical  and  energetic  management,  1 
believe  it  could  be  made  to  go  in  great 
shape. 

'Mr.  Agee,  like  Mr.  Mayes,  belonged 
to  the  old  guard  and  his  affection  for 
the  Order  has  survived  its  misfortunes. 
He  con  tinned  what  the  others  had 
said.  The  great  need  with  us,  he  said, 
was  a  plan  of  action  and  somebody  to 
push  it.  \iut  we  had  nothing  and 
could  get  nothing,  and  so  the  Grange 
died  a  natural  death.  I  believe  it  could 
have  held  uj)  if  it  could  have  com- 
manded the  regular  and  interested  at- 
tention of  two  or  three  men,  but  the 
private  business  of  one  or  another  of 
us  stood  in  the  way,  no  young  blood 
came  to  the  front  and  it  couldn't  be 
kept  up  without  an  effoi-t  which  it 
seemed  no  use  to  make.  I  suppose 
even  now,  he  contmued,  the  Grange 
might  be  made  a  power  if  it  could  com- 
mand generalship  and  take  up  schemes 
worth  the  while  of  farmers  generally. 
But  I  feai-  not;  1  fear  that  here,  at 
least,  its  day  is  past. 

This  was  the  story  everywhere. 
Dixon  Grange,  like  the  old  man  in  the 
old  story,  "jest  died  nat'rally  from 
want  of  breath.  '  The  community 
was  as  large  as  before,  it  was  vital  as 
before,  its  interests  were  purely  rural 
as  before:  but  the  Grange  did  nothing 
to  serve  the  community  and,  of  course, 
the  community  ceased  to  support  it. 
No  organization,  be  it  social,  fraternal, 
business  or  religious,  has  the  right  to 
li\e  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  useful. 


To  be  useful— to  be  of  service— is  the 
law  of  all  legitimate  life. 

Now,  we  all  know  there  are  a  good 
many  Granges  in  the  California  juris- 
diction in  the  fix  Dixon  Grange  was  in 
in  its  later  years.  They  have  ceased 
to  attract  the  vital  elements  of  com- 
munity life.  Their  membership  is  a 
handful  of  faithful  old  people  who  meet 
only  to  talk  of  the  past  and  to  go 
through  ceremonies  dear  from  associa- 
tion but  pointless  so  far  as  practical 
value  is  concerned.  Many  of  them 
have  ceased  to  meet  regularly  or  at 
all.  and  are  maintained  in  good  stand- 
ing- in  a  sort  of  fratoriuil  pickle,"  so 
to  speak  —  through  the  affectionate 
providence  of  some  well-to-do  brother. 
There  are  many  such,  and  if  anybody 
doubts  it,  let  him  ask  lirothers 
Webster,  Loucks,  Logan  and  others 
how  it  fares  with  their  Granges  and 
how  their  dues  are  ^jaid.  And  even  in 
those  Granges  which  pretend  to  keep 
alive,  there  are — outside  of  a  half 
dozen — scarcely  any  which  are  really 
alive.  When  an  official  inspector,  after 
due  notice  of  his  coming  and  after  per- 
sonally visiting  a  large  share  of  the 
membership,  still  finds  it  impossible  in 
one  place  or  another,  to  get  together 
a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  fill  the 
chairs,  it  is  time  to  ask  if  the  life  of 
some  of  our  nominally  live  Granges  is 
not  ebbing  away"/  There  never  was  a 
truer  thing  than  that  uttered  by  Mr. 
W'alton  of'  the  Executive  Committee 
four  months  ago  in  his  letter  to  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Order.    He  said: 

As  the  situation  in  the  Grange  Held  of  labor 
in  this  State  is  constantly  becoming  more  and 
still  more  serious,  it  seems  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  the  friends  of  the  Order,  especially  those 
whose  experience  has  jwinted  out  to  them  the 
great  yo.ssihilities  of  such  an  organization 
when  once  permanently  established  on  lines 
that  will  unable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  conditions  that  time,  growth  and 
experience  naturally  bring  about.  »  ♦  « 
The  fact  is.  the  order  is  going  to  pieces  for 
the  want  of  sonic  prai'lical  work  to  keep  the 
membership  actively  employed  in  bettering 
their  condition.  The  Orange  at  present  is  do- 
ing ab.sohitely  nothing  to  help  the  average 
farmer  in  this  time  of  uncertainty  and  .sore 
distress. 

When  things  are  in  this  lix  it  is  not 
a  time  to  quarrel  and  bicker  and  dis- 
pute about  personalities  and  vanities; 
but  a  time  to  work  together  to  a  com- 
mon purpose.  It  is  time  to  quit  the 
])olicy  of  do-nothing,  to  give  up  de- 
pendence upon  peurilc  and  senile  .senti- 
mentalism  and  to  go  bravely  to  work. 
The  organization,  though  greatly 
weakened,  is  still  intact:  is  still  sup- 
ported by  the  affections  of  a  multitude 
of  good  people;  it  stands  in  its  pur- 
poses still  far  ahead  of  all  other  similar 
associations;  it  has  in  its  ranks  men 
capable  of  directing  it  to  new  and  vital 
courses.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  put 
at  the  front  of  Grange  affairs — in  its 
leading  officers  —  men  of  vigor  and 
force,  (iive  the  Grange  Leadershii' 
and  its  rank  and  file  will  do  the  rest. 

A.  H. 

Yuba  City  Grange  and  5ur. 
roundings. 

To  TiiK  FitnoR  ; — As  1  had  heard  so 
much  talk  that  the  Inspector  would 
visit  Yuba  City  Grange  on  April  6th,  I 
thought  it  best  to  go  to  get  that  luke- 
warmness  washed  away,  as  there  was 
a  spark  of  Grange  life  left  in  me.  The 
industrious  Matrons  had  the  hall  in 
fine  order,  decorated  with  beautiful 
bouquets.  Old  and  young  wore  smiles 
of  contentment  and  joy.  Here  was 
the  silver-haired  Master  and  many 
others;  even  our  Worthy  State  Deputy 
Prisbie  rushed  off  from  Los  Angeles  to 
be  with  us.  He  had  taught  this  Grange 
many  lessons,  and  did  not  want  the 
Inspector  to  take  imdue  advantage 
of  his  absence.  The  hall  was  well  i 
filled — mostly  those  in  younger  walks 
of  life,  with  sufficient  number  of  older 
ones  to  make  a  pleasant  and  agree- 
able audience.  Master  Bunce  per- 
formed his  duties  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner. An  excellent  literary  programme 
was  prepared  by  our  worthy  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Green.  By  the  way.  in  con- 
ferring the  degrees  she  was  not  as 
green  as  her  name  appears.  She  set  a 
good  example  for  all.  First  on  this 
projframme  was   Sister   Frisbic  and 


others,  who  entertained  the  Grange 
and  Inspector  with  a  literary  feast. 
Little  time  was  given  to  speech- 
making,  which  we  regretted,  as  we 
wanted  to  hear  from  the  Insjjector  and 
thereby  become  polished — yes,  to  rub 
the  rust  off;  yet  we  hope  to  be  kept 
awake  now. 

The  coming  of  the  Inspectoi-  had  a 
tendency  to  bring  many  out  who  we 
were  glad  to  meet.  In  this  Grange 
we  have  two  State  Deputies,  one 
County  Deputy,  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Grange  Executive  Committee, 
Bro.  H.  V.  W^alton.  and  the  efficient 
and  faithful  .Assistant  Steward  of  the 
State  Grange,  who  also  is  Gatekeeper 
of  this  (irange.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Inspector  that  a  stronger  feeling 
now  exists  in  the  interest  of  our  Order. 
Many  are  striving  to  do  what  they  can 
for  the  farmer,  his  home  and  his  tire- 
side.  In  looking  over  this  Grange,  we 
find  m.any  of  our  earnest  and  best  citi- 
zens belonging  to  it  Among  them,  to 
begin  with  the  older  ones,  I  would  men- 
tion Geo.  Ohleyer,  who  for  twenty 
years  has  been  identified  with  the  Or- 
der, who  also  has  made  a  name  by  his 
ever-earnest  and  faithful  work  against 
the  hydraulic  miners,  who  had  de- 
stroyed many  beautiful  ranches  in  this 
fertile  valley.  He  became  a  leader,  and 
led  the  fight  against  the  hydraulic 
miners  into  the  courts,  where  at  last 
he  won  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil  a  vic- 
tory which  is  a  monument  that  will 
stand  long  after  the  marble  will  have 
crumbled  to  dust.  Through  his  labors 
this  valley  has  become  one  of  the  very 
best  in  California. 

The  inspector  says  that  in  all  his 
travels  in  California  he  has  seen  no 
county  that  has  more  well-kept  farms, 
with  large  two-storj'  houses  and  mag- 
nificent barns,  than  there  is  in  Sutter 
county.  Brother  Bunce,  our  honored 
master,  has  a  beautiful  home,  with 
fruits  of  all  kinds  and  with  a  lawn  that 
is  the  pride  of  the  neighborhood.  Near 
by  is  the  home  of  that  thorough  busi- 
ness man,  Brothei-  B.  F.  Walton.  The 
fences  are  straight  and  well  kept,  no 
trash  is  allowed  to  grow;  the  fields  are 
deeply  and  nicely  plowed;  there  is  a 
good  dairy,  and  also  KHI  acres  seeded 
to  alfalfa.  This  s])ring  he  set  out  eighty 
acres  to  fruit.  Our  able  brother  is 
foremost  in  agriculture  and  has  done  as 
much  as  any  one  to  bring  co  operation 
to  an  issue  among  the  fruit-gi-owers 
and  farmers.  The  2(l(l-acre  ranch  of 
Judge  Stabler  is  near  Yuba  City.  It  is 
planted  to  fruit  and  is  most  all  in  bear- 
ing. Mr.  Stabler's  ranch  is  under  the 
supervision  of  his  son  Harry,  who  is  a 
real  student  and  has  his  work  right 
before  him  at  all  times.  It  is  a  fact 
that  no  man  knows  moi'c  about  the 
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condition  of  the  fruits  of  California  than 
Mr.  Stabler,  who  is  not  a  member  of 
our  Order,  buc  should  be.  Aunt  Betsy 
will  have  to  send  the  inspector  to  see 
him.  Near  this  line  orchard  is  the 
place  of  Mrs.  Starr,  another  member  of 
our  Order.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
of  her  orchard;  it  is  the  equal  of  any  in 
the  district.  Next  to  this  is  a  large 
tract  of  eighty-five  acres  in  peas  for 
the  cannery.  The  cannery  and  pack- 
ing-house are  managed  by  Brother 
Pratt.  In  short,  this  section  of  Sutter 
county  is  rich  and  well  cared  for — none 
better  can  be  found  in  the  State. 
Much  of  this  prestige  is  due  to  the 
(rrange.  Brother  Shoemaker  says  that 
the  people  here  are  as  much  advanced 
in  all  the  respectable  walks  of  life  as 
they  arc  in  the  East. 

Aunt  Betsv. 


Tn  handling  heavy  machinery  it  is 
necessary  to  take  every  possible  ad- 
vantage. If  three  sticks  of  timber  can 
be  procured  and  set  up  at  an  angle, 
with  the  upper  ends  lashed  tightly  to- 
gether, a  support  is  thus  formed  for 
the  hoisting  tackle,  with  which  almost 
any  machine  can  be  quickly  unloaded 
from  wagon  or  railroad  car.  Some- 
times two  sticks  of  timber  are  avail- 
able when  three  cannot  be  had.  The 
two  may  then  be  lashed  together  and 
erected,  being  held  in  place  by  two  guy 
ropes.  Sometimes  even  two  sticks 
cannot  be  had  and  the  work  must  be 
done  with  one.  When  reduced  to  the 
use  of  a  single  mast  at  least  three,  and 
better  four,  guy  i-opes  are  necessary. 
The  guys  may  be  quickly  tightened  by 
tlie  use  of  a  small  rope  tackle,  and 
when  once  in  place,  machines  can  be 
easily  handled  by  a  heavy  tackle  sus- 
])ended  from  the  top  of  the  mast  . 

1 N  the  great  ma  jority  of  cases  it  pays 
to  do  things  the  best  you  are  capable 
of,  regardless  of  the  expense  of  time 
and  material  required.  The  mechanic 
often  meets  with  conditions  under 
which  he  is  tempted  to  rush  things" 
to  a  degree  which  forbids  anything  but 
the  shat)biest  work.  It  may  seem  at 
the  time  that  the  circumstances  justify 
it.  but  he  generally  finds  afterwards,  if 
he  has  yielded  to  the  temptation,  that 
palpable  loss  resulted  from  his  haste. 
The  cii'cumstances  are  rai-e  which 
really  recommend  makeshift  work.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  man  has  underesti- 
mated the  price  of  a  piece  of  work,  or 
the  time  in  which  it  could  be  finished,  is 
of  itself  no  reason  for  shoddy  ex(>cution 
— in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 


Farmers'  Guide. 

Thi.s  is  the  title  uf  a  new  book  wliiuh  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  (ieimaii  Kali  Works. 
The  main  portion  of  the  publication  comprises 
an  enumeration  of  mo.st  farm  crops  ami  horti- 
cultural crops  i-aiseii  in  this  country  from  the 
(lulf  of  Mexico  to  the  I'anada  border,  setting 
forth  briefly  upon  what  kind  of  soil  these 
crops  should  bo  planted,  what  place  they 
should  have  in  their  rotation  with  other  crops 
and  what  kind  of  fertilizers  should  bo  ap- 
plied to  them,  together  with  the  average 
amounts  per  acre.  A  few  valuable  sugges- 
tions are  also  given  with  each  crop. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  jjamphlet,  the 
principles  of  artificial  fertilization  are  pre- 
sented in  a  concise  manner,  embod\  ing  iusl 
such  information  as  every  practical  farmer 
and  consunjer  of  artificial  manures  will  seek. 
In  connectiim  therewith,  the  average  coni|x)si- 
tion  of  fertilizer  materials  is  given,  and  some 
valuable  tables  are  appended  showing  the 
distances  recommended  for  planting  various 
crops  and  the  number  of  plants  jx-r  acre  at 
various  distances. 

In  the  set  of  illustrations  which  <'onclude 
the  pamphlet  the  i-esults  of  practical  and  sci- 
entific experiments  illustrating  the  use  and 
effect  of  artificial  fertilizers  are  given. 

VVe  understand  that  this  book,  valuable  as 
it  is,  is  a  donation  tt>  the  American  public, 
and  can  be  obtained  free  of  any  cost  by  writ- 
ing to  the  German  Kali  Works,  98  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

Their  Mammoth  NurHerlcN. 

Messrs.  Slorrs  t>t  Hai'risun  have  ri^ason  lobe 
proud  of  their  Painesville  Nurseric^s,  which 
extend  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  two  miles  east  of  I'ainesville, 
Ohio.  Thirty-nine  years  ago  the  I'ainesville 
Nurseries  consisted  of  a  few  acres  i-ultivated 
for  a  local  retail  trade.  Now  they  occupy  over 
1300  acres,  have  twenty  nine  large  green- 
houses and  the  largest  storage  and  packing 
cellars  in  the  country.  Probably  no  nurseries 
in  the  United  States  are  .so  well  situated  or 
have  the  variety  of  soil  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  production  of  haidy,  healtiiy,  well- 
I'OOted  and  well  developed  spei-lniens  of  such 
an  immense  variety  of  fruits  and  ornamental 
trees,  shrubs  and  plants.  They  have  recently 
issued  a  new  ami  handsome  catalogue,  which 
can  be  secured  by  addressing  Storrs  A  Harri- 
son, Pains\ille,  Ohio. 


— For  the  first  time  a  carload  of  flowers 
was,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  shipped  to  the  East  by 
freight  from  Los  Angeles,  via  the  Santa  Pe, 
to  Chicago,  where  the  blossoms  will  be  used 
in  Easter  celebrations.  The  shipment  will 
make  the  trip  in  six  days,  going  on  a  fast 
fruit  train.  The  .shipment  i^omprises,  among 
other  items,  one  of  80,000  Calla  lillies  and 
several  thousand  carnations.  Lilies  can  be 
landed  in  Chicago  for  between  and  *7  per 
thousand  and  will  bring  *50. 


How's  Tliis  ! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Uollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  tliat  cannot  lie  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Props..  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  tlnan- 
ciallv  able  to  carry  out  any  ol)liBation  made  l)y 
his  firm. 

West  &  Tru.^x,  Wholesale  Druggists.  Toledo,  O. 

Warding,  Kinn.\n  &  Mahvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists. Toledo.  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 


To  Orange- Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be 'obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing 

Not  Less  than  1 20/0  Actual  Potash,(K.o> 

Thi.-,  is  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 


Oui  books  on  Pot.-ish  are  sent  free.    They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save 
™"  dollars  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

MKYER,  Wll.SON  *  CO.,  310  |{ntter.v  Street,  S:u>  Francisco.  Sole  Aj^ents  for  the  rarlflc  Coast. 


— Preparations  for  the  opening  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  salmon-packing  season  are  com- 
plete. On  April  10th  nearly  every  cannery  on 
the  Columbia  river  from  The  Dalles  to  As- 
toria will  present  a  scene  of  activity.  Packers 
generall.v  are  anticipating  a  good  run  of  fish,  j 
and,  as  the  market  demand  is  stead.y  at  last 
.year's  prices,  they  arc  ready  to  stow  awa.v 
ever.y  chinook  that  can  be  had.  The  season 
will  open  with  a  rush,  and  the  rush  will  con- 
tinue right  through  the  next  three  months. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

F»  E  R  K:  I  N  S 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Prices,  ucciirdiug  Kj  capacity,  .fcixi  ami  upwards. 
(!ivo  full  particulars  lor  close  estincates.  Writ* 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


;  I  If  It's  a  Sprain,  Strain,  or  Bruise 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


Win  Cure  It 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  Rod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Makes  the  Cheap  Fence. 


100  Rods  of  Wauke^an 
W'ei^jh  only  00  Pounds. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt. 


Cover  Vour  Boms, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

R.  &  B.  ROORIP^G. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON, 

R.  Sc  B.  R/\IINX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS, 

R.  &  B.  SHE/XXHIING  R/ARER. 

Higliest  Awards  at  Cliicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  FAINT  CO., 


221  South  Broadway, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


116  BATTERY  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


No.  49  l-irst  Street, 
PORTLAND,  OR. 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 


Soiiiolbltig  new  for  the  farmer,  who  fun  muw»I»» 
J^iis  owD  thresUiiig,  with  less  help  and  jHivver 
than  ever  before.    We  al.s<)  make  ii  lull 
line  of  Sweep  I'owerM,  Treud 
I'owers,  etc. 


The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

lias  ei'eat  caimcit),  and  can  li>-  run 
by  litfhl  vowi'r.  send  for  illustrated 
Ctttalo^ue,  b'lving  U'stimoniais 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  both  baud  and  power  .1 
use.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  uud  ^ 
Price  List.    VVe  will  send  luteal  publica- 
tion OD  ISnsllage  tu  all  wbo  write  for  it. 


fHE 


OWEN 
ELEGTRiC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark-  Dr.  A.  0 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  SL'ieiitillc  nnd  i)ractical 
Eleclrio  Belt  made,  lor  (general  use,  iiroduciui 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  diseu.se,  tii.it  cuu  be  reudily  felt  aud  regu- 
lated both  i  .i  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  [lart  i_>f  tlio  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  worliiug  hours (jr  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEtiniATISItl 

L.i;in8AGo 

OENERAL,  DEBILITV 
liAfflE  BAt'K 
NFKVOf  S  ItlSEASES 

CIIKONIC  DISKASKS 
ANI>  FlINCTIONAI. 

i>p;kangkmknts 
WITHOU  r  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  druKsfor  all  Nervous,  Uhcumatle-, 
Kidney  and  I'riual  Troulilcs,  and  will  etfect 
cures  in  bcamin^'ly  hopclcssi  cases  where  every 
other  kiiovi'u  means  has  failcil. 

Any  slu'i'jish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  tliis  i-icans  be  roused  to  healthy  actlylty 
before  it  is  too  l  ite. 

Leadinn  i  iedical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Ou-eu  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chr.inie  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  1  j  order,  iu  Kn.i;Ush,  Gerninu,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  bo  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  rddrcss  for  G  eent.s  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Go. 

.MAI.V  OFFK.L;  A.NU  0\L1'  FACTor.Y, 

The  Owen  Eleclric  Coll  ;  Id  ;.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Bell  [Establishment  in  the  WorM 


WHAHTHEl 
MATTER? 
FARM 

WITH  STUMPS^ 


KawkeyeGrub^ 


BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO.,  RACINE.  WIS. 


\\  iirkM  oil  cltlicr  (^tiiTMlinff  Tliiihor  or  StiiiiipM. 
:tii  onliiiiiry  <- riiU  In  one  itiiU  a  [iiilt'niiiiiileM.  iMiiki-.s  :i 
<-l(!un  s\vee|)  iiT  twom  reMuta  ^ittiTlt:,  A  nuu»,  a  hny 
and  a  horsu  cau  opertLte  it.  No  \wii\  y  chains  oi'  rods  to 
liandle.  The  t-rop  on  a  few  arros  the  Ili  st  .vear  will  pay 
1  nr  the  iniiohine.  You  cnn  not  li.ii^rtT  nH  oKi  to  im> 
taxes  on  uiip'o'luctivt*  timber  tJtnit.  (Mc;ii  il,  tni>L*ii 
lnjiinti  I'll  1  ci-np  \\  it  II  lc«s  labor  ami  rpciipci  utf  >  our  oirt 
worn  ou  t  lam)  l)y  pastiiriiitr.  It  ^viH  "tily  (-('^t  you  a 
pnsialeard  to  si-iiii  I'm  iui  ilhislnitt-.K  "atuli'trm.-,  frivinK 
I)rice,  t<M  ins  ami  testiiiKKiials.  Alsu  lull  infoi  niatTon 
I'oiu-eriiini^  oii>  I.  .\.  L,  riilibf  r.  Iron  Claiit  Oruli 
Hn«l  Stump  Mnclilnt*,  Two  llorHC  llowkoye  and  other 
appIiaiKH's  I'm  clfiiiint;  tiinijer  .and.  Adifrej^s 
MlloNK  KAITI  UIN(J  10.,  041   Mth  SI.,  .11uiiiuoii(li,  III 

Kuiin  vMldc  Mhedund  I'ony  FHriii.  For  catalogue  ail- 
ilr  c-Js  Mtlne  Broa.  at  above  oltico  and  niinibi  r.  ISrecd* 
L'mol'l'ure  Shetland  l*uult;ii. 
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Parts  That  Do  Not  Grow  Old. 


Get  a  Good  Article  for  Economy. 

If  it.  is  |j(«ir  Pfonomy  to  buy  cheap  clolhinp, 
cheap  tools,  cheap  labor,  etc.,  as  has  been 
proven  time  and  again,  it  is  still  poorer  econ- 
omy, combined  with  much  tribulation  both 
mental  and  physical,  to  buy  a  so-called  cheap 
bibycle.  Get  "a  lirst-class' high-grade  wheel 
at  a  reasonable  price  and  save  yourself  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  and  the  ever-recurring  bills  for 
repairs  that  go  with  the  cheaper  sort.  The 
Marion  Cycle  Co.'s  catalogue  will  tell  you 
about  the  very  latest  improvements  in  bicycle 
details,  and  will  show  why  it's  cheaper  to  "buy 
a  good  wheel  in  the  first  place.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free  by  sending  to  O.  S.  Potter, 
the  Pacific  coast  agent,  4!S  Fremont  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

^Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Spppdy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Sareat,  Bent  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  linimcnta  fcir  mild  or  severe  action. 
Keniovea  all  Bunches  or  Blenitshoa  from  llorsea 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   lmp'>ssil<l€  to  pri'duce  :icar  i/r  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  w.irranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $i.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druecrlsts,  or 
sent  bT  express.  charKcn  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  des'jriptlve  circulars.'  ' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WrLLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


Price's  Traction  ^^s^*, 
Engine.  ^ 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  l)act? 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
In  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wbeelsi 
8  ft.  high,  28  In.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  an<1  18  Dnimm  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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In  his  work  on  the  senile  heart  Dr. 
Balfour  tells  us  that  there  are  two 
parts  of  the  human  organism  which,  if 
wisely  used,  "largely  escape  senile 
failure."  These  two  are  the  brain  and 
the  heart.  Persons  who  think  have 
often  wondered  why  brain  workers, 
great  statesmen,  and  others,  should 
continue  to  work  with  almost  unim- 
paired mental  activity  and  energy  up 
to  a  period  when  most  of  the  organs 
and  functions  of  the  body  arc  in  a  con- 
dition of  advanced  senile  decay.  There 
is  a  physiological  reason  for  this,  and 
Dr.  Balfour  tells  us  what  it  is.  The 
normal  brain,  he  affirms,  "remains  vig- 
orous to  the  last,"  and  that  "  because 
its  nutrition  is  specially  provided  for." 
About  middle  life,  or  a  little  later,  the 
general  arteries  of  the  body  begin  to 
lose  their  elasticity  and  to  slowly  but 
surely  dilate.  They  Iwome,  therefore, 
much  less  efficient  carriers  of  the  nutri- 
ent blood  to  the  capillary  areas.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  internal 
carotids,  which  supply  the  capillary 
areas  of  the  brain.  On  the  contrary, 
those  large  vessels  "  continue  to  retain 
their  pri.stine  elasticity,  so  that  the 
blood  pressure  remains  normally  higher 
than  within  the  capillary  area  of  any 
other  organ  in  the  body.  The  cerebral 
blood  paths  being  thus  kept  open,  the 
brain  tissue  is  kept  better  nourished 
than  the  other  tissues  of  the  body." 
Who  is  there  among  those  who  have 
reached  or  passed  middle  age  that  will 
not  be  rejoiced  to  find  such  admirable 
physiological  warrant  for  the  belief 
that  the  brain  may  continue  to  work, 
and  even  to  improve,  almost  to  the 
very  last  hour  of  life  ? 

—  A  new  steamer  line  from  Portland  to 
Japan  is  announced.  The  O.  R.  and  N.  Co. 
have  an  agreement  with  Samuels,  Samuel  & 
Co.,  of  Yokohama,  and  others,  to  place  two 
steamers  on  the  route,  making  monthly  trips. 
The  first  steamer  leaves  Hong  Kong  the  1st 
of  May.  The  first  steamer  leaves  Portland 
June  ist.  All  steamers  will  run  via  Yoko- 
hama and  during  the  winter  months  via 
Honolulu.  The  vessels  are  to  have  a|carrying 
capacity  of  from  3(K)0  to  5500  tons.  The  line  is 
to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  O.  R. 
and  N.  Co.  exclusively. 


The  things  we  forget  ! 

What  untold  mischief  these 
do  cause  us  all  ! 

Perhaps  you  have  a  half-formed  no- 
tion of  buying  a  binder,  reaper  or 
mower — and  it's  not  a  McCormick. 

You  decide  upon  a  machine  which, 
you  remember,  showed  up  very  favor- 
ably in  a  draft  test— but  you  forget  what 
sort  of  a  "test"  it  was. 

You  remember  tlie  agent  said 
his  machine  '"is  just  as  good  as 
the  McCormick." 

You  remember  the  McCormick 
is  a  little  higher  in  price — 

But  you  forget  that  the 


jCgGORMI^ 


was  on  hand  ready  to  meet  any 
and  all  competion  in  the  World's 
Fair  field  tests — tests  in  which  all 
American  machines  were  urged 
to  take  part. 

You  forget  that  the  machine 
you  think  of  buying  did  not  ob- 
tain its  draft  figures  in  these 
tests  with  the  McCormick^ — in 
the  same  field  and  under  the 
same  conditions. 

You  forget  that  the  McCor- 
mick is  higher  priced  only  be- 
cause of  its  higher  quality. 

Write  the  McCoiiuick  Harvest- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  or  call 
on  tlicir  Ioc.tI  ngent- 


GOING 

TO 
GRASS 

How  many  thous.inds  of 
acres  yearly  go  to  grass — or 
worse,  for  the  want  of  proper 
fanning  facilities?  Are  any 
of  your  acres  in  this  condi- 
tion for  lack  of  time  or  lack 
of  help?  Both  barriers  are 
quickly  removed  by  the  Planet 
Jr.  Seed  Drills.  Wheel  Hoes  and 
Cultii/ators.  With  these  fa- 
mous implements,  you  can 
plant  and  care  for  six  acres 
in  the  time  you  used  to 
spend  on  one.  This  is  the 
iirst  chapter ;  the  whole  story 
is  told  in  the  Planet  Jr.  Book 
for  1895— Free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

1 107  Market  St.,  Philaili-lphiB. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper 

Patented  .\|ir  1 


Jackson's  "Light  Weight"  Horse  Forks, 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

No.  14— Agricultural  Machluery 
No.  15— Pumps  and  Engines. 


Made  and  sold  under  the  follow- 
ing Letters  Patent: 

No.  310,458  Dec.  3.  1878 

No.  306.667  Oct.  U,  1S84 

No.  40:i,019  May  7,  1880 

Other  patents  pending. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is 

to  inform  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants, who  use  or  sell  Horse 
Forks,  that  they  must  not  pur 
chase  Hor*e  Forks  that  Infringe 
the  above  Patents:  and  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  tact  that 
certain   horse   forks,  manufac- 
tured by  F.  K.  Myers  &  Bro.  Ash- 
land. O..  and  imported  and  sold 
by  the  Deere  Implement  Com- 
pany, of  San   Francisco,  are 
direct   infrinfc'rraents    of  the 
above  patents,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  Court  tt]al 
their  forks  were  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  above  patents,  and 
are   now   paying   royalty  for 
manufaoturing  and  selling:  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell 
any  west  of  the  i-tocky  Moun- 
tains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using 
these  Infringing  Horse  Forks 
will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


PRICE  REDUCED 


(3-foot,  with  4  lines,  each  

J  3V4,  4  and  4!4-foot,  4  tines,  each. 
(5  and  8-foot  


I»30  oo 
•J  5  00 

:to  00 


Hxlia  Fork  Tines.  SS.BO  each. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Si.xth  Street,  5an  Francisco,  CaL 


Protect  Your  Treesf 

 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Wlnler  IntematioDttl 

Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars, 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /V\a n  u f f» o t  u r e r  of  F*atent  Tule  Cov/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
JAMES  LINF^ORXH, 

:it  .^tarki't  Mrr.-I.  .S.iii  FralK-i'^i'o,  C;il. 
BLYMYER  BELLS    ihurcb.  School  ami  Fiir ;  Zm.MERMAN  FRUIT  EVAPORATORS; 
LEADER  WINDHILLS,  NON-SHRINKINQ  TANKS;  PUHPS:  PIPE  and  FITTINGS; 
FOLDING  5A\VINa  HACHINES;  VANDUZEN  S  5TEAM  JET  PUMPS: 
WINE  PRESSES;  CIDER  PRESSES;  LARD  PRESSES; 

BUTCHERS'  HACHINERY  AND  TOOLS:  STEAH  ENGINES:  HORSE  POWERS: 

SORGHUM   AND   SUGAR   HACHINERY;    RICE   AND   COFFEE  MACHINERY. 
Write  tor  Catalogues  and  Prices  of  such  goods  as  you  may  want. 


A.  T.  DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


G.  H.  STRONG. 


DEWEY  «&  CO. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAIV  FRANCISCO. 

Elevator,  12  l-ront  St. 


★  C.  II.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

r.Sui-Ct  sSorM  loTHOMSi  iN  .ti  K\'.\NS.I 

1  10  £  IIS  HK.VI.K  .STKKKT,  S.  V 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.    ♦  Steam  Engine.'S. 

.    Ml  Kniiltt.)  M.il  UiyKUY 


BusIne'Ss  College, 


24  ro8t  street. 


San  Fraiu-ii*co. 


ManatHetureil  by  «..  l.lssi-jXDKN. 

The  attention  of  ilie  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrlpallon 
Ditches,  Levee  flulldln?.  Levelliisr  L.-uid.  Road  Mak- 
Inr.  etc. 

This  Implemc-iit  will  take  up  and  can  v  Um  load  to 
any  deslnd  (llstanco.  It  will  dlstrlbulc  (he  dhl 
evenly  or  di'poslt  lis  load  lu  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier, 
Thous.in  Is  of  these  Scrapers  are  lu  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  t  ouiitry, 

,  WP"  This  .Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  State.  "  ■ 
Price,  all  Steel,  four-horso,  »40!  Steel,  two-horsa, 
•31.   Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LI89Ein>EH,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Kr;WELLMACHINERYw«rks. 

-All  kinds  of  tnol^,  I-'orl  uiip for  (tie  driller  by  unlnff  our 
Adum'intlneproc.-nu'rtn  takeiicore.  Perfected  Econom. 
IomI  Art««laD  Puniiiinif  KiOT  to  Work  bv  Steam,  Air, etc. 
Lrtus help  Ton.  Til E  AMERICAN  WELL  VTUBKS, 
Aarara,  111.)   Cklc*(o,  111.)  DbIIm,  Tex. 


FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  InstnioiH  In  Slioriliaiid  Tyt"'- Wrltlne, 
Bookkeoplnif.  Teh'trrapliy.  Penmanship.  Drawliiir, 
all  the  Ru^Hsh  branches,  and  evt-rythinjr  pert;itnlnr 
to  buslnesa.  for  full  six  niontlis.  We  have  slxieun 
teachers  and  »rlve  Indl  vliln:il  IiiHtrnctlon  tr>  all  our' 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engfineerinf 

Has  been  eetabllBhed  under  a  ihoroiiplilv  tiuallticd 
Instructor.  The  course  Ih  tliorouirlily  prauileal. 
Send  for  Circular.  O.  S.  HALEY.  Sec 


1/   I681I8  DRUMM  ST  S.F.V' 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  April  10,  1895. 
FLOUR— Trade  runs  along  smoothly  at  uniform 
rates.   We  quote:   Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $.3  25@  3  35      bhl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  15® 
$3  25;  Superfine,  $2  10(a'2  35  'i?  bbl. 

WHEAT— Receipts  yesterday  were  large,  foot- 
ing up  205.0(X)  ct'S.  This  quantity,  however,  in- 
cluded the  cargies  of  three  vessels  about  to  clear 
for  Europe,  so  that  these  heavy  arrivals  had  no 
influence  on  the  spot  marliet.  Business  is  slow, 
under  light  offerings,  though  anything  like  a  gen- 
eral rain  just  now  would  likely  bring  out  increased 
supplie-i.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  is  not  of 
pressing  character,  while  values  exhibit  no 
streuiith.  For  No.  1  shipping  Wheat  85c  per  ctl  is 
about  all  that  e.\porlers  are  inclined  to  pay  at  the 
moment,  while  86Uc  is  considered  a  full  rate  for 
choice  lots.  Milling  descriptions  are  moderately 
steadT,  though  the  range  of  quotations  is  some- 
what wide,  say  90@95c  ctl,  the  latter  an  extreme 
for  fancy  stock. 

BARLEY— Movement  is  not  brisk,  and  the  situ- 
ation generally  does  not  look  particularly  en- 
couraging for  the  selling  interest.  Strictly  choice 
feed  is  not  plentiful,  and  this  class  of  goods  alone 
brings  full  rates.  Crop  prospects  are  still  reported 
as  being  bright  in  most  sections,  and  this  circum- 
stance tends  10  check  any  buoyant  feeling  in 
values.  Brewing  descriptions  are  not  heavily 
represented,  but  there  seems  to  be  enough  to  sat- 
isfy all  current  needs.  We  quote:  Feed,  fair  to 
good,  70(57iv<c;  choice,  TZVi^lZ^,;  Brewing, 
82H®92Hc  ctl. 

OATS— Choice  milling  Oats  are  in  rather  light 
stock  and  somewhat  tirm  at  quoted  rates.  Feed 
kinds,  however,  are  fairly  well  represented,  while 
the  demand  is  slack,  causing  easy  tendency  in 
prices.  Black  Oats  are  in  limited  request,  with 
quotations  more  or  less  nominal.  We  quote: 
Milling,  $1  U7'/j@l  I7'/>:  Surprise,  $1  07;4@l  17^^; 
fancy  reed,  $1  02^4®!  07'/4;  good  to  choice,  95c@$l ; 
fair  to  good,  no®95c;  poor  to  fair,  85(a:87!4c; 
Black,  $1  10@1  17'/4;  Red,  $1  10@$1  20;  Gray, 
95o(§)$l  ^  ctl. 

CORN— Activity  is  still  a  lacking  feature  of  the 
market.  We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  95c®l  15; 
small  Yellow,  $1  I5@l  20;  White.  $1  10@1  15|*  ctl. 

RYE— Quotable  at  85®86hc  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  80(g85o  ctl. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  ^  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $34  * 
ton 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18@19  ¥  ton. 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $13@14  V  ton. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $16  50®  17  50  f» 
ton. 

HAY— The  market  is  quiet,  with  easy  tone  to 
prices.  We  quote;  Wheat,  $8  50@11  50;  Wheat  and 
Oat,  $8@11;  Oat,  $801050;  Alfalfa,  $8@9;  Barley, 
$8®10;  Clover,$8@9;  Compressed,  $8  50®11 ;  Stock, 
$6@7  'f.  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  70@80o  ^  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brandl 
In  100- lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-tti 
bags,  811  50. 

BEANS— No  positive  change  in  prices  has  oc- 
curred in  a  week.  Whites  continue  to  be  steadily 
held.  In  Pinks  there  is  hardly  enough  doing  to 
warrant  a  guiding  quotation  and  figures  are  to 
some  est' nt  nominal.  Bayos  and  Reds  are  both 
slow  of  movement.  We  quote  as  follows:  Bayos 
81  70@1  90:  Butter,  82®2  25  for  small  and  $2  25@2  50 
for  large:  Pink,  81  65ro)l  75;  Red,  $1  60®1  75;  Lima, 
84  60@4  70;  Pea,  82  75®2  90;  Small  White,  82  75® 

2  90-  Large  White,  $2  50@82  70;  Blackeye,  $3  25® 

3  60;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@,3;  Horse,  $1  60@1  70  *  ctl. 
DRIED  PEAS— We  quote:    Green,  $115®150; 

Nlles,8I®l  25^  ctl. 

SEEDS— The  market  is  generally  quiet  at  old 
figures.  Crop  prospects  in  Mustard-growing  sec- 
tions are  said  to  be  everywhere  favorable. 
Mustard,  Brown,  $1  2.5@1  75;  Yellow,  $1  75@2; 
Triesie,  $1  50®1  75;  Canary,  3®4c;  Hemp,  3@35ic; 
Rape,  l^i@2Mc;  Timothy,  5i4@6'/2C;  Alfalfa, 
7H@8c  t(  th;  Flax,82(»8  50  ctl. 

POTATOES  —  Prices  steady,  under  good  de- 
mand We  quote  as  follows:  New,  m@ 
2y2C  iS  lb  -  Early  Rose,  35®40c;  River  Reds,  30@35c; 
Burbanks,  4.5@50c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  55®90o; 
Salinas  Burbanks,  75c@Sl  *  ctl. 

ONIONS— Good  supply.  We  quote:  Good  to 
oholce,  o0(4'5c    ctl;  cut,  25@40c  ^  ctl. 

VARIOUS  —  Active  demand  prevails  for  the 
several  kinds.  Receipts  yesterday  were  1020  bxs 
Asparagus  760  bxs  Rhubarb  and  274  sks  Peas. 
Cucumbers,  ■  B0®fi5c  V-  doz;  Asparagus,  $ir«> 
1  75  «  box  for  the  general  run  and  $2 
(5  2.50  for  fancy;  Rhubarb,  30®75c  ^  box: 
String  Beans,  Vikxhc  ¥  «■;  Green  Peas,  3H@414c  'f, 
ft.  for  good  to  choice;  Green  Peppers,  15c 
a  Turnips,  50c  ctl;  Beets,  60®75c  IS  sack; 
Carrots  30@50c;  Cabbage,  50®60c  1*  ctl;  Garlic, 
3'/,(6  4'/?c"#  tt>;  Cauliflower,  30@40o  1?  doz;  Marrow- 
fat Squash,  $12®  14  ton ;  Hubbard  Squash,  $10® 
12  ^  ton;  Dried  Peppers,  11®  12c  f.  ft;  Dried 
Okra,  150  ft). 

FRESH  FRUIT— Common  qualities  of  Apples 
are  in  fair  ottering,  with  rather  slow  sale.  Sup- 
plies of  large  choice  stock  are  quitu  limited  and 
such  goods,  are  bringing  full  prices.  We  quote: 
Apples,  50c®$l  75  for  common  to  choice,  with  $2 
@2  50  for  fancy. 

STRAWBERRIES  —  Receipts  are  .increasing, 
the  arrivals  yesterday  being  25  chests.  There  was 
a  wide  range  in  prices,  as  much  stock  came  for- 
ward in  unripe  condition.  Quotable  at  40®75o 
drawer,  the  latter  figure  being  paid  tor  small  lots 
of  strictly  choice  quality. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— The  market  is  well  stocked 
with  oranges.  Fair  demand  reported  for  Mexican 
Limes  fresh  supplies  of  which  have  been  lately 
received  California  Navels,  $1  5f)®2  50;  Seed- 
lings 75c®8l  25  box;  Mexican  Limes,  84®4  ,50 
?l  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  83@4;  California  Lemons, 
81  50Ca  2  for  common  and  82  25@3  tor  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Trade  continues  of  moderate 
proportions. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the 
Fruit  Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent 
carload  lots,  smaller  parcels  occasionally  selling 
at  slightly  lower  rates: 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  7v5c; 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  5'/4c;  prime.  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5'/i@6Hc;  sun-dried,  4@5o. 

Peaches— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6!4c;  standard, 
h%c  \  prime.  5Hc:  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@1.3c. 

Pears— Fancy , halves, hViC ;  quarter8,4Ho ;  choice, 
4Mc;  standard,  3V4c;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;unpitted,  l!4@2o. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4'4®43io. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6V4c:  gtandard, 
6c;  prime.  WiC. 

Figs— White,  choice,  4®5o;  black,  choice,  9>i@3o. 

Dried  Qrapes—mc  B). 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  Mc 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  4c;  .3-crown,  2',4o;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, ta  ¥  B>;  3-crown  London  Layers,  SI  40 
bP?  In  ?0-lb.  boMg;  plwsters,  fa;  pehesft  pjui- 


ters,  $2 .50;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  ^  box. 

NUTS— Quotations  unchanged.  Light  Jobbing 
movement.  We  quote  as  follows  :  Chestnuts, 
6®7c:  Walnuts,  6®7c  for  hard  shell,  7@9i4c 
for  soft  shell  and  7®9!4c  for  paper  shell;  Cali- 
fornia Almonds,  5@5c  for  soft   shell,  2@2!4c  for 

hard  shell  and   for  paper  shell;  Peanuts.  4® 

6c;  Hickory  Nuts.  .5ffi6c ;  Filberts.  8®9c;  Pecans, 
6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished:  Brazil  Nuts, 
7®7'/4c     lb;  Cocoanuts,  $5^'5  50  f  100. 

HONEY— Is  quiPt  and  likely  to  keep  so  until 
the  new  season  opens.  Stoclis  are  not  heavy, 
but  Xh".  demand  is  small  and  promptly  satisfied. 
We  quote:  Comb,  9@Uc;  water  white,  extracted, 
6H®7c.;  light  amber,  extracted,  5H@6e;  dark  am- 
ber, 5@5'4c  ^  ft). 

BE  ESWAX— Nominal. 

HUTTER— Stocks  are  too  large  to  admit  of  hope 
of  improvement  in  prices  for  some  time. 

Creamery— Fancy.  I3i4@14c;  seconds,  12®13c  ^  lb. 

Dairy— Fancy,  ll!4®)2c;  good  to  choice,  10®  11c ; 
fair,  8@9c;  store  lots,  6@7c. 

CHEESE— The  market  still  wears  an  easy  tone. 
We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  7® 8c;  fair  to  good, 
4i4®6c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine.  10@.14c  fl  B). 

EGGS— Prices  are  tending  downward,  arrivals 
being  free.  Quotable  at  12®  14c  ^  dozen  for  Cali- 
fornia, with  Oregons  selling  down  to  lie  f«  dozen. 

POULTRY— The  immediate  outlook  is  not  prom- 
ising for  sellers.  One  car  of  Eastern  arrived 
Monday,  two  more  are  due  and  a  fourth  one  is  ex- 
pected before  the  end  of  the  week.  Buyers,  there- 
fore, have  the  situation  in  their  favor.  We  quote: 
Live  Turkeys  —  Gobblers,  ll®13c:  Hens,  13® 
I4c  ■f.  lb;  dressed  Turkeys.  I4@16c  ^  lb;  Roosters, 
$4@4 .50  for  old,  and  $6  50@7  .50  for  young;  Broilers, 
$3  50@4  50  for  small  and  $.5@6  for  large;  Fryers, 
$6@7;  Hens,  $5®5  60;  Ducks,  85®7;  Geese,  81  50 
@2  ^  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  50@  2  25  *  dozen. 

WOOL— Receipts  are  of  fair  proportions,  but 
arrivals  consist  largely  of  poor  stock.  General 
activity  is  not  likely  to  develop  until  choice  qual- 
ities come  to  hand  with  greater  freedom. 

The  weekly  report  of  Thos.  Denigan,  Son  &  Co. 
says:  " The  past  week  has  been  devoid  of  inter- 
est in  Wool  matters.  No  large  increase  in  re- 
ceipts and  no  large  share  of  business  being  done. 
The  sale  made  at  Bakersfield  last  month  rather 
inclined  wool-growers  to  hope  that  there  would  be 
a  more  active  demand  for  Wool  this  spring,  and  at 
higher  prices;  but,  so  far,  this  market  has  not  re- 
sponded to  any  hopes  of  such  kind.  In  the  East 
trade  is  being  done  in  a  quiet  way,  and,  though 
Wool  seems  low— In  fact,  too  low— yet  it  does  not 
inspire  manufacturers  or  dealers  to  become  pur- 
chasers except  for  immediate  wants,  and  to  sup- 
ply such  wants  foreign  Wools  have  the  call,  to  ihe 
detriment  of  our  domestic  stock,  which  has  to  be 
sold  at  lower  prices  just  because  it  is  domestic." 

We  quote  spring; 

San  Joaquin,  year's  staple,     fi)  4@7e 

Do.  seven  months   4®7 

Calaveras  and  Foothill  5@8 

We  quote  Pall: 

Southern  &  San  Joaquin,  light  and  tree  5@6o 

Do,  defective  3@4 

HOPS— The  situation  is  not  favorable  for  sellers, 
the  local  inquiry  being  nominal,  while  the  export 
demand  is  very  small  and  limited  to  strictly 
choice  particles  only,  of  which  the  supply  is 
notably  slim.  Eastern  markets  are  reported  as 
inactive.   Quotable  at  5®7Hc  ^  lb. 


Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  MILKING  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  iVIateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  cars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 

SHORT  HORN  BULLS 

FOR  S«I_E. 


A  Choice  lot  of  the  very  best  strains  from  one  to 
five  years  of  age. 
J.  H.  GLIDE,  Box  456,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


Coopeps 

Dipping 
Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

41S  California  .St..  San  Fraucis<M>.  Cal. 


Jacks  and  Jennets, 

RAISED  FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK,  for  sale  by 
V.  GIANKLLA.  Ilun<'ut,  Butte  county,  Cal. 


EGG  RECIPE. 

Take  one  postal  c.nrd.  write  on  Its  Ijnck.  "How  can 
I  makt*  larger  pi-otitn  on  the  e^K'  crop ':  "  Direct  it  to 
H.  K.  STARKWEATHER, :)10  C^illfornlaSt..  S;in  Fran- 
cisco.   Di'op  in  posloffico  and  await  prompt  ;in8wer. 


Exterminating:  Squirrels. 

No  poisonous  compounds  used;  sure  death,  and 
failure  is  unknown;  material  used  costs 
nothing.   Information  free. 
 Address  

F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring  Street, 

Los  Aneelea,  Cal. 


WrtlNTED  I 
Posltloii  as  Manager  op  a   Liur^e  Farm, 

Thorough  .icqualntance  with  Stock  Raising,  Dairy 
Buslneos,  (Joniiral  Farhiliia.  Experience  In  forolpu 
C0untr|eu;  French.  SlncUsh.  German  corrospond 
ence;  Bookkeuplng:  graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  in  Germany  p,  O,  bos  Gft]|er«fl^)cl. 
Pen)  Ppunty,  Oal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  leas  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

F.  H.  UU KKK,  i;2t;  Market  St..  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steln.s:  tirade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pips. 


llHIIHIltfimijl'M^SBPi 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  aADDRVsS  OTTPOSTAL  CARO" 
LE^CRANO  POULTRY  RA  N  CH  ,WE  ST  Rl  VE  RSI  DE  CAl: 
WILL  SE  N  D  YOU  SOM ETH I N? USEFUL 
BY  DECEMBER  l5:7NEXro«'"">SCWLECMOBN5!.*?W;,. 


KKGISTKKED  .IKK.SEYS. 

Farm.  Nilcs.  Cal. 


-  Sulphur  Spring 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  regl.stered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  sing-ly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


JKKSKYS-  The  best  A.  J.C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.    Animals  for  sale. 


'yi'K''nY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  U.  HOPKIN.S,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 

rETEK  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S  P..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


Poultry. 


BAKREIJ  P.  UOCKS.  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  In  these 
varieties  I  have  taken  great  pains  in  securing  the 
best  prize  winners  in  New  York  and  Mass  ;  be- 
sides. I  have  won  highest  honors  at  the  State 
shows.  I  Invite  every  one  Interested  to  visit  my 
ranch  and  see  America's  best  bred  fowls.  Rclfr- 
ence.  People's  Bank,  or  any  of  my  neighbors 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  .1.  -W.  Forgeus.  Eggs,  %2  per  set- 
ting, or  three  settings  for  $5. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Larg;ely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  'Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Renum- 
hrr  the  nest  is  ths  Chmpest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1;«T  Castro  St. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


F^RMNK    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.C\A/hIte  Leghorns, 
S.CBro\A/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  F*lymouth  Rocks, 
Blacfc  /Vllnorcas.  — 
Eggs,  83  per  13.-e»  <»-Send  for  Circular. 


 THE  

HALSTED  ^  INCUBATOR 

1312  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


BUFF  LEC.HORXS.-Eggs  from  prize  winners. 
$1.  $2  and  $;i  per  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen.  S,an  Mateo.  Cal. 

EGG.S  FOR  HATCIUNG-Buft,  Brown  and 'White 
Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks.  White  'Wyandottes, 
Sliver  -Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas.  Indian  Games, 
Black  Spanish,  Baulams.  Pekin  Ducks— Two  Dol- 
lirs  setting.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey,  White 
Holland  Turkey— Three  Dollars  dozen,  Theodore 
Cashing,  Spokane,  Washington. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

In  large  or  small  lots,  from  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  and  Black  Winorcas  at  .500 
perdoz.    MRS.  .T.O,  FREDKRICKS.  Madison  Cal 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal ,  breeds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
oOc  per  13.  or  11  settings  for  $5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Can  be  h:id  at  T.  Lvnns,  1401  O  St., 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  or  J.  R.  Catlett,  Pleasant  Grove. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

 ,         WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

TlionsandH  in  Suc> 
cessful  Operation. 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 

SELF-HEG  ULA  TWB. 
Guaranteed  tohatcha 
lareer  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at  less  ca8l> 
than  any  otbor  Incubator. 
Send  6o.  for  lilas.  Catalog. 

OEorHlsTAHl,  1 14  to  1 88  8. 6th  g  "quI^^,  hL 


C.  MSSON,  Petaluma.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fowls 
and  eggs  at  all  seasons  In  any  quantliy.  Circular 
free.   "  Nlsson  on  Incubation,"  25  cts. 


IKE  IMPROVED 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


FKED  GLAZIER,  Wheatland,  Cal.   Brown  Leg- 
horn Eggs.  50  cts.  per  13. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  breeder  of  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorns  B.  P.  Rocks,  Pekin  Ducks. 
Eggs.  $1  50  per  13. 


CALIFOKNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.  Cal.,  breeds  all  kinds  pure 
bred  fowls;  400  choice  birds  to  select  from. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  6'26  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


RKGISPERED   POI..\ND-<  HINA  HOGS.- 

Sulphur  Spring  Farm,  Niles,  Cal. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  .loaquln  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  I4EACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


logue 
4  cents' 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  8elf>reeu)ntln«. 
Tho  simplest,  most  reliable 
and  cheapest  flrst-class  Ilatcher 
In  tho  market  Circulars  free 
UTEIi&CO.,  (tuincy,  HI, 


SuccEssFui ; 
INCUBATOR  L'* 

A  cat.ilogue  givinc  ful!^ 
information  regardii.t*^ 
iirtiticial  hatching  and" 
Ijroodine,  also  a  treatisf^ 
on  poiiltr.v  rftisitiK  senl^ 
FREE.  Write  now  lo 
Cea  Moinea  lacutatoi  To. 
llox  n   11E«  MniNFS.  1a,' 


GUARANTEED 

absolntelj  eelf-regnlatiog  and 
to  batch  90  per  cent,  of  the  fer- 
tile eggs  Self-regulating  Brooders 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  materia] 
and  workmanship  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  4c  for  large  illus.  catalogue,  ies. 
timoDials,  etc  High  CIa=e  Ponltry 
&  £gg6.  Full  stock  Pooltry  Supplies, 
I'eerlen  liioubator  Se  Brooder  Co.,    -    Quincy,  IlL 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shi-opshlre  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  .'ind  Shi-opshlre  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

R.  11.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


t>oliLTiiY/i|4D^jock  book. 

NiLEs'  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Over  100  pages,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  handsome,  lifelike  Illustrations  of 

i  the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Live  Stock. 

I  Price,  postpaid.  50  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  Office,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  for  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  We  competed  tor  1,3  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  2  special;  2  sweepstakes;  3 
firsts ;  4  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigs  for  sale. 

SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

P.  O  Box  686.  Los  Augreles,  Cat 


MAKE 


J<'eed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  cblckens  and  lots  of  eKKS. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  ana 
Cattlehealthy.  Formllch 
cows;  it  Increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan  Food  Co., 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  denier  for  it 


Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 

SHEEF*  DIR. 

Beware  of  Cli.-iip  Imitations.    One  gallon,  mixed  with  t;0  gallons  of 

cold  water,  will  dip  thoroughly  160  sheep,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each. 
Easily  applied :  a  nourlsher  of  wool ;  a  certain  cure  for  scab.  Little's  Dip 
is  put  up  In  red.  li'oci  drums,  contaliilntf  5  English  or  6%  American  gallons, 
ar4  la  «old  to  the  trade  tjy  tho  English  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our 
many  custonierB  It  is  alrto  put  up  In  one-gallon  packaKes,  foti  which  we 
ojakf,  no  extra  oliart-'e-  Each  drum  and  package  bears  tl)^  Orapffe  label  of 
'  ;^ltti(>'8  Dip,' 

CATION,  m\.h  6i  COm 
tSuecessorft  to  Falkner,  e^))  ^  po }  4Pe  ci*»W0Fl?t9      B»»  FranoUoo; 
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LAKE  COUNTY. 


A  Region  That  Has  Been  Nom- 
inated the  "Switzerland 
of  California." 


Its  Attractions  and   Advantages  Set 
Forth  by  Mr,  F.  W.  Gibson. 
President  of  the  County 
Board  of  Trade. 


An  Invitation  to  Seekers  of  Business  Opportu- 
nities and  to  All  Lovers  of  the  Beantlfnl 
in  nature.  —  The  Paradise  of 
Tourists,    Hunters  and 
Health  Seekers. 


Lake  county  is  aljoul  ninety-five 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  It  is 
nearly  oval  in  shape,  and  is  now  coming 
rapidly  into  general  notice  on  account 
of  its  varied  advantages  for  homes. 
Tts  agricultural  and  pastoral  resources 
are  immen.se.  while  its  mineral  wealth 
is  extraordinary.  It  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  wide  by  seventy  miles  long. 
This  county  has  the  most  natural 
boundaries  of  any  in  the  State.  The 
whole  of  it  lies  between  two  main 
ridges  of  the  Coast  Range.  The  moun- 
tains to  the  west  are  a  continuation  of 
the  Mayacamas;  those  on  the  east  are 
locally  known  as  the  Bear  mountains. 
Both  these  ranges  are  formed  of  nar- 
row ridges  of  broken  mountains,  and 
present  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenery.  From  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  this  county 
has  justly  been  named  the  "Switzer- 
land of  America.'" 

The  culminating  point  to  the  south 
is  Mt.  St.  Helena;  to  the  north,  Mt. 
St.  John.  Bounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  the  arable  land  of  the 
county  is  in  the  valleys  between  these 
ranges.  Ikying  about  the  center  of 
the  county  is  Clear  lake,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  mountain  lakes,  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  clearness  of 
its  waters.  The  general  topography 
of  the  county  is  rolling  and  hilly,  Mt. 
St,  John,  one  of  the  highest  points  in 
the  county,  is  some.4000  feet  above  sea 
level,  Cobb  mountain,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  is  4,502  feet  high; 
and  "Konocti,"  sometimes  called 
Uncle  Sam's  mountain,  situated  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  county,  is  3983 
feet  above  the  sea. 

CLIMATE  AM)  <'R(>P8. 

Lake  county  is  somewhat  i.solated  so 
far  as  railroads  are  concerned,  none 
touching  the  county,  although  two 
lines  neai'ly  reach  it.  Rut  Lake  county 
is  bound  to  have  the  iron  horse  snort- 
ing up  in  that  direction  before  long. 
The  climate  of  this  county  differs  ma- 
terially in  many  respects  from  any 
other  county  in  California,  It  presents 
diversities,  not  to  say  extremes,  of 
climate,  even  within  a  few  miles.  In- 
side the  western  border  range  of 
mountains  the  air  is  shorn,  in  a  meas- 
ure, of  its  moisture,  but  is  still  damp 
enough  to  keep  the  temperature  re- 
duced greatly,  and  to  make  it  a  most 
pleasant  place  to  live.  The  average 
rainfall  is  much  more  than  in  San 
Francisco.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  there  has  never  been  a  year  yet 
whoii  the  crops  -and  grnin    wpro  r 


failure  for  the  want  of  rain.    The  sea- 
son of  rain  in  this  section  may  be  said 
to  begin  in  October  and  end  in  May. 
It  is  rare  that  it   rains  more  than  a 
dav  or  two  at  a  time,  and  the  intervals 
range  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks. 
During  this  time  is  the  most  beautiful  \ 
season  for   r..ake  county.     Quite  an  [ 
amount  of  snow  falls  during  the  winter  : 
months   in    the    mountains.     In    the  j 
valleys  there  is  usually  a  fall  of  snow 
each  winter,  remaining  on  the  ground  j 
only  a  few  hours.    The  air  is  pure  and  i 
bracing,  and  during  the  long  summer 
months  is  delightful. 

.\S  TO  IIKAI/rH. 

There  is  not  a  place  on  this  coast  or 
on  this  continent  more  healthful  than 
Lake  county.    Many  persons  are  now 
living  here  who  came  with  their  lungs 
seriously  affected  and  who  are  now 
stout  and  robust.    For  asthmatic  com- 
plaints the  county  has  no  equal.  There 
arc  dozens  of  persons  here  who  have 
suffered  for  years  with  distressing  dis- 
ease in  other  States,  and  other  por- 
tions of  this  State,  who  were  at  once 
relieved  upon  coming  to  this  county. 
We  have  never  known  a  case  where 
relief   was  not  afforded    almost  im- 
mediately.   Of  course  we  have  sick- 
ness, but  it  generally  yields  readily  to 
treatment,  and  the  old-fashioned  chills 
and  fevers  are  unknown  to  our  people, 
except  from   hearsay   or   experience  : 
elsewhere.      This    healthfulness    and  ' 
adaptability  to  arrest  disea.ses  of  the  ; 
lungs  is  due  to  the  altitude  above  the 
sea  level,  to  the  distance  from  the  | 
ocean,  and  to  the  dryness  and  equabii-  j 
ity  of  the  climate.    Clear  Lake  and  the 
valleys  are  about  l.'ioo  feel  al)ove  the 
sea.  and  the  mountains  nso  from  500  to 
2500  feet  higher.    This  is  the  altitude  j 
suitable  for  consumptives,  and  is  far  ! 
enough  from  the  ocean — being  40  to  60  i 
miles — to  be  free   from   all    fogs   or  i 
winds.  I 

ClIAl'AKRAI.  I.ANI>. 

It  does  seem  surprising  that  so  much 
of  our  chaparral  land  should  be  unoc-  ! 
cupied.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  this  land  in  Lake  coimty  that  we 
are  thoroughly  satisfied  will  prove  to 
be  the  very  best  orchard  and  vineyard 
land.  Much  of  this  land  will  readily  ; 
produce  the  best  grain.  The  yield  per 
acre  is  quite  equal  to  the  valley  land, 
and  the  quality  of  flour  superior.  Rut 
we  do  not  advocate  the  clearing  of  the 
hill  land  for  grain  raising.  It  will  pay 
ten-fold  better  in  fruit  and  vines. 

There  arc  thousands  of  acres  of  this 
land  in  Lake  county  that  will  be  all 
under  cultivation  in  the  next  ten  years 
and  will,  without  a  doubt,  be  the  most 
valuable  land  in  the  comity.  That  is 
to  say  when  it  is  set  into  orchards  and 
vineyards,  it  will  be  worth  much  more 
per  acre  than  the  best  valley  land. 
Let  anyone  remember  this  and  see  if 
we  are  not  right. 

But  the  invalid  in  search  of  health 
can  nowhere  find  more  effectual  reme- 
dies for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
than  are  to  be  found  in  our  mineral 
springs,  distilled  in  Nature's  own  lab- 
oratory. Kvery  variety  of  mineral  wa- 
ter— sulphur,  soda,  magnesia  and 
chalybeate,  of  which  the  strengthening 
and  tonic  properties  of  the  combination 
of  iron  form  the  base — are  to  be  found 
within  the  area  of  Lake  county,  and 
within  convenient  access  of  the  health- 
seeking  invalid, 

OTHER  ATTHACTIONS, 

A  large  number  of  strangers  visit 
our  county  every  year  and  spend  some 
time  and  considerable  money  in  feast- 
ing their  eyes  upon  our  fine  scenery 
and  testing  the  efficacy  and  remedial 
virtues  of  our  mineral  springs.  There 
can  be  no  better  advertisement  of  the 
attractions  and  advantages  of  this  re- 
gion than  a  name  for  a  warm,  welcome 
and  open  hand  to  the  stranger. 

It  has  enough  fine  land,  when  all 
shall  be  cultivated,  to  support  a  popu- 
lation of  ,50,000  and  export  a  million 


and  a  quarter  bushels  of  grain,  besides  I 
fruits  and  wines.    It  has  beautiful  and 
expansive  lakes  and  hundreds  of  spark- 
ling mountain  brooks.    It  has  grand 
and  imposing  scenery,  and  beautiful 
Clear  lake  nestled  in  its  center,  sur-  I 
rounded  by  mountains  and  reflecting 
the  image  of  the  cU)uds  as  they  flit  i 
across  her  placid  bosom,  is  a  picture  of 
rare  loveliness  and  one  sufficient  to  till 
the  eye  and  the  heart  with  beauty.  To 
those  who  want  health,  a  jileasant  cli- 
mate, or  small  farms  of  fertile  and  pro 
ductive  land,  we  icnow  of  no  county 
that  offers  greater  inducements. 

There  are  well-conducted  public 
schools  in  every  neighborhood,  and 
churches  are  found  in  all  parts  o(  the 
county. 

In  certain  localities  pine  timber  is 
very  plentiful.  We  do  not  know  how 
much  lumber  is  sawed  yearly,  but 
enough  to  supply  the  local  demand  is 
produced.  Most  of  this  is  sugar  pine, 
though  there  is  some  fir  and  yellow 
pine.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
magnificent  sugar  pine — at  least  two 
or  three  townshijjs. 

<I,EAR  I.AKK. 

Clear  lake  is  an  irregular  sheet  of 
water,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
miles  long,  and  is  in  some  places  from 
eight  to  ten  miles  wide.  The  general 
depth  of  the  lake  is  about  forty  feet, 
although  it  is  more  than  double  that 
depth  at  what  is  called  the  narrows, 
and  is  about  1400  feet  above  the  sea  or  j 
about  the  same  elevation  as  Lake 
Geneva  in  Switzerland.  The  waters  of 
Clear  lake  fall  from  six  to  ten  feet  dur-  j 
ing  the  dry  season  and  empty  into 
Cache  crceli.  whose  waters  flow  into 
the  Sacramento  river. 

There  are  a  number  of  pretty  towns  [ 
lying  upon  and  adjacent  to  Clear  lake, 
among  which  is  fjakeport.  the  county  I 
seat  of  Lake  county.    It  contain  about  i 
1000  inhabitants.    The  landscape  seen 
ery  is  very  beautiful.    At  the  head  of 
the  lake  is  a  little  town  called  Upper  ' 
Lake,  with  about  400  inhabitants.  The 
valleys  in  this  vicinity  are  very  beauti-  t 
ful  and  productive.    Lower  Lake  is 
also  a  pretty  place  and  contains  nearly 
500  inhabitants.    It  is  situated  some 
three  miles  away  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  lake.     Sulphur  Rank,  or  East 
Lake,  is  situated  on  the  lake  and  is  ten  j 
miles  from  T^ower  Lake.    There  are 
large  quicksilver  mines  at  this  place, 
and  when  running  give  employment  to  , 
nearly  300  men.    Boating  on  Clear  lake  j 
is  as  delightful  an  experience  as  a  trav-  I 
eler  can  find.  I 

INVITATION  TO  SETTLERS. 

I.,aiid  can  now  be  bought  in  this 
county  at  living  and  paying  prices. 
To  those  who  seek  a  healthy  climate, 
the  salubrity  of  which  is  unquestioned, 
and  who  care  to  make  a  home  here  out 
of  which  they  can  earn  as  good  a  living 
as  in  any  other  county  in  the  State,  we  i 
say  come.  To  men  of  moderate  capital 
who  wish  to  engage  in  farming — men 
who  need  air  and  outdoor  exercise  to 
cure  them  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  from  overindulgence  in  office  work, 
or  to  those  who  may  perchance  have 
an  invalid  wife  or  child — we  say  come.  I 
Our  farms  are  rich  in  soil,  easy  of  j 
cultivation,  and  our  climatic  advan-  ! 
tages  inferior  to  none  on  this  earth. 
Come  now  !  Of  all  the  counties  of  Call-.  \ 
fornia — and^we  speak  advisedly,  know- 
ing something  of  our  great  State  from 
its  northern  to  its  southern  bound- 
aries— there  is  no  other  district  that 
surpasses  Lake  either  in  climate, 
natural  resources  or  agricultural  capa- 
bilities. 

I'LEASURE  RESOBTS. 

Some  of  the  springs  and  pleasure  re- 
sorts are  Saratoga,  Siegler,  Rartlett, 
Highland,  Harbin,  Allen,  Whitter, 
Adams,  Howard,  Anderson.  Carlsbad, 
Soda  Ray  and  Blue  Lakes,  there  being 
three  of  the  latter  which  are  clear  and 
placid. 

Kelseyville,  having  about  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  is  situated  in  Big  Valley, 
the  largest  valley  in  the  county.  Lake- 
port  is  very  pleasantly  situated, 
perched  on  its  seven  bright,  golden- 
clad  hills,  which  are  dotted  over  with 
white  cottages,  shaded  by  the  dark- 
green  foliage  of  ratifornia's  pride,  the 


grand  old  oaks,  all  mirrored  in  the 
clear  water  of  her  beautiful  mountain- 
locked  lake.  Middleton  has  four 
hundred  inhabitants  and  is  in  the  south 
end  of  the  county,  near  our  immense 
((uicksilver  mines,  third  in  production 
in  the  world. 

Lake  county  is  a  favorite  camping 
resort.  One  may  sleep  out  on  tlu-  dry 
grass  with  only  a  blanket  under  hira". 
Hecan  depend  upon  nearly  five  months 
every  year  without  dews  or  rains. 

The  fine  grazing  lands,  together  witii 
the  fertile  valleys,  which  produce  four 
crops  of  alfalfa  and  other  rich  kinds  of 
feed.  mak(>  the  coimty  desirable  for 
the  making  of  butter  and  cheese.  The 
principal  mining  is  done  for  quicksilver, 
although  sulphur,  borax,  gold,  copper 
Mnd  silver  have  been  found. 

RICH  PRUrr  DISTRICT. 

We  have  thoroughly  examined  this 
county  in  comparison  with  Santa  Clara 
and  other  counties,  and  especially  ex- 
amined its  adaptability  for  fruit.  After 
looking  over  nearly  all  the  orchards  of 
the  county,  we  say  it  is  second  to  none 
for  various  kinds  of  fruits,  among 
which  are  the  most  profitable  for  can- 
ning and  drying  purposes,  such  as 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  jirunes,  apples, 
apricots  and  white  nectarines,  etc. 
Small  fruits  and  berries  of  all  kinds  are 
quite  as  good  as  in  any  of  the  districts 
where  these  fruits  are  considered  a 
success;  and,  remember,  without  any 
irrigation — there  is  positively  no  need 
i  for  any. 

The  significance  of  the  exhibit  on  the 
first  page  of  this  paper  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  as  it  shows  without 
'  doubt  the  claim  of  T..ake  county  in 
fruit  raising.  We  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  section  in  the  State  that  can  com 
'  pare  with  the  fruit  of  this  county  in 
size,  color  and  flavor;  it  must  be  seen 
to  bo  appreciated.  Think  of  the  date 
of  this  exhibit — the  19th  of  November; 
consider  the  green  peas,  string  beans, 
green  corn  and  fresh  strawberries 
which  were  brought  in  from  the 
gardens  and  taken  in  this  picture.  Of 
course,  there  is  much  in  the  picture 
we  have  missed  listing.  In  start 
ing  this  exhibit  the  first  fruit  was 
put  in  place  the  7th  of  October,  a  little 
over  one  month,  and  that  was  very  late 
to  gather  an  exhibit.  But,  incomplete 
as  it  is.  we  feel  proud,  considering  the 
lateness  of  the  season.  If  the  same  in- 
terest is  taken  another  sea.son  we  will 
have  an  exhibit  and  show  that  will 
surprise  the  most  songuinr.  for  there 
is  no  doubt  we  can  beat  the  world  in 
Lake  county,  if  we  will  only  try. 

WHAT  THE  COUNTY  SEAT  \EEPS. 

A  No.  1  grocery  store. 
A  hardware  store. 
A  dry  goods  store. 
A  boot  and  shoe  house. 
A  clothing  store. 
A  cannery. 
A  drier. 

Creameries  and  cheese  factories. 
Large  excursion   steamer  for  the 
lake. 

Small  steamers  to  pick  up  l  usiness 
around  the  lake. 
A  good  bank. 

Lots  of  good  go-ahead  citizens. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

The  Lake  County  Board  of  Trade  is 
now  in  its  first  year  and  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  the  county.  Its  present 
officers  and  members  are: 
F.  W.  Gibson,  Pres.,    H.  .1.  Lewis,  Sec. 
P.  T.  Boone,  V,-Pres.,  O.  E.  Meddaiifrh,  Treas 


EXECITIVE  COMMITTEE. 


George  Minstrel, 
A,  Lew, 
F,  W,  Beach, 
D,  H.  Atherton, 
J.  P.  Morby, 


M.  S.  Sayre, 
M.  Justice, 
W.  Edmands. 

E,  C,  Sticlile, 
W,  C.  Moore, 
M,  11.  Chamblin, 
G.  A.  Lyon, 

J,  L,  Allison, 

F,  N.  Loring, 
W,  L.  Rideotit. 
F,  W.  Gibson, 
A-  Levj', 


F.  W.  Gibson, 
C.  J,  Lewis, 

H.  C.  Willtinsoii. 
L.  Pedrazzini. 
P,  T,  Boonr. 

M  EMBERS, 

A.  M,  Reynold,s, 
T,  W.  Crump, 
C,  H.  HammoDd, 
A.  H.  Spurr, 
R.  W.  Crump, 
N.  Phelan, 
\V.  L.  Whitton, 
R,  P,  Eachus. 
H.  W.  Brewer. 

G.  W.  Meyers, 
P.  T.  Boone, 

H.  G.  Lewis, 


Parties  desiring  further  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  our  county,  it  will  Ix* 
furnishec^  bvanvniember  oi  the  Board. 

'    ■  ■    F,  W.  (^insoN, 


April  13.  1»95. 
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A  Giant  Gang  Plow. 

The  H.  C.  Shaw  Pluw  Woi-ks  of 
Stockton  hiwe  just  turned  out  of  their 
shops  one  of  the  lart^est  plows  ever 
made  in  that  city  of  big  implement 
works.  It  is  a  gang  of  twelve  blades, 
and  is  as  remarkable  for  its  solidity 
and  lightness  as  for  its  size.  It  was 
made  to  fill  a  special  order  from  Gieorge 
xMcCauley  of  Forest  Lake,  and  is  de- 
signed to  turn  over  the  ground  for  a 
width  of  ten  feet.  The  beam  on  which 
the  plows  are  fixed  is  tweuty-two 
feet  long,  and  the  machine  is  twenty- 
eight  feet  over  all,  from  end  to  end. 
It  will  be  pulled  by  a  steam  trac- 
tion engine  of  thirty  horse  power.  The 
levers  operating  on  the  plow  are 
respectively  tweirty-four  and  thirty- 
six  feet  long.  Ft  is  e.xpected  that  a 
great  many  more  of  these  plows  will 
be  ordered  when  the  work  of  this  one 
has  been  demonstrated.  It  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  ever  made,  and  is  a  revela- 
tion to  Eastern  men.  Last  Saturday,  A. 
B.  Farquhar,  a  large  manufacturer  of 
agricultural  implements  of  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, inspected  the  majnmoth  plow. 
"Nobody  but  a  Californian,"  said  he, 
'■  would  ever  think  of  constructing  a 
plow  on  such  a  scale.  It  is  truly  won- 
derful what  you  people  out  here  can 
do,'' 

The  big  ground-turnei-  is  about  com- 
pleted, and  can  be  seen  for  sevei'al 
days  at  the  Market-street  shop.  It  is 
well  worth  looking  at  as  an  example  of 
Western  enterprise.  This  is  only  an 
instance  of  what  H.  C.  Shaw  has  been 
doing  for  some  time  in  reaching  out 
with  new  methods  to  secure  trade.  All 
through  the  San  .foa(|uin  valley  the 
agricultural  machinery  -turned  out  by 
his  works  are  .seen,  and  as  he  is  always 
inti'oducing  the  latest  impi-ovements 
on  all  of  his  machines,  the  faruu^rs 
know  that  they  are  getting  the  newest 
devices  when  they  go  to  Shaw's  works. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Keporlfil   hy   Uewey  &  Co.,   Pioiiepr  I'ltlput 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 

l-OR  THE  WKBK  ENDING  .MAllCH  26,  1895. 
536,2.^.— DISH  W.-VSHER— E.   H    Alvord,   Sea  tile. 
Wash. 

.iSe.aOT.— Bl-CKLK— C.  A.  Conger,  S.  F. 
536,186.— Co.vi.  ISUNKER— Curtis  &  Isaacs,  S.  b\ 
oSC.Sre.^PlPK— R.  F.  Dockery,  Los  Angeles,  Cut. 
,=)36,194.— .Stkam  Engine— W.  R.  Dow,  Alameda, 
Cal. 

536,-165.— K.^ILWAVS— E.  Gay,  Riverside,  Cal. 

.536, 466.--VOTING  Machine— F.  H.  Gilbert.  Ridge 

field,  Wa.sh.  . 
.S36,a84  — Car  CouPi.lNO— C.  W.  UintoH, '  l,ps  An 

geles,  Cal. 

.->36.210.— Signal— \V.  E.  M.  Jackson.  .S.  F. 
536,576.— Skirt  Elevator — I.  Mallett,  OaUlaud, 
Cal. 

,T30.',Ji6.— Separatur— J.  D.  McKinuou,  I'ortland. 

Or.  -  -  - 

536,3.S3.— Telephone — Sabin  &  Hampton,  S.  F. 

Note. -Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  <&  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
oy  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
(or  Pacific  roast  inventors  transacted  witli  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time^  

A  FEMALE  CODFISH  will  lay  forty-five 
million  eggs  during  a  single  season. 
Piscatorial  authorities  say  that  were- it 
-!iot  for  the  work  of  the  natural  enemies 
of  fish  they  would  till  all  the  available 
space  in  the  seas;  rivers  and  oceans. 

A  Slight  Cold,  if  Negleivi'bd,  okten  At- 

T.ACKS  THE  L\'NOs.  "Ziloi/n'.s  lliiDicliial 
Troclies^'  give  im\pediate  and  effecttial  relief. 


It  is  believed  thaKa  herd  of  butfaloes 
is-^rO»ming  the  Red  Desert  northwest 
'(^  Rawtl«a,^  Wyo.  ^'or  the  protection 
of  these  anim^tls  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  State  legislature  punish- 
ing the  killing  of  a  buffalo  by  from 
three  to  teA  years'  impri'sonraent. 


! 


Personal. 


IF  ANY  ONE  who  lias  been  benetited  by 
the  use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  will  write 
to  Box  F,  offiee  of  this  paper,  they  will  receive 
information  that  will  be  of  much  value  and 
interest  to  them.  ^  y' 

The  tensile  strength  of  iron  &t  400° 
jbelow  zero  is  just  twice  what  it  is  at  60*^ 
above.  It  will  take  a  strain  of  sixty 
instead  of  thirty  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  and  equally  curious  results  have 
come  out  as  to  the  elongation  of  metals 
under  these  conditions. 


At  Gettysburg  140,000  men  were 
opposed,  and  of  this  number  the  total 
Federal  loss  was  28.191;  the  total  Con- 
federate loss  37,000. 


to  wet  and  cold  is  very  often  the 
first  step  to  Pneumonia,  Consump- 
tion, Rheumatism  or  other  serious 
di-seases.  Often  we  say,  "Oli,  it's 
nothing,"  when  really  otir  heallli 
for  .years  or  for  life  is  hanging  in  tlie 
scale.  A  cold  is  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  of  disease.  To  keei>  it  out  is 
important— and  time  is  everything. 
When  .vour  temperature  has  been 
suddenly  reiluced  by  wet  or  cold 
take  a  teas|joonftU  of  ' 

PAIN-KILLER 

in  a  halt  ghiss  of  water  or  milk 
(warm  if  possiljlo).  Reaction  begins 
atouce,  relief  is  iminediate  and  you 
will  have  no  cold,  cough,  sore  throat 
or  stiffness  to  reckon  with.  This 
sounds  easy,  and  is  easy  if  you  liave 
the  'Pain-Killer  at  fiaud.  Get  ii 
bottle  and  get  acquainted.  It  kills 
all  forms  of  pain  and  is  worth  iti- 
weight  in  gold.  Sold  everywhere,  at 
2.5  cents  a  bottle.  Prepared  oulv  by 
PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON. 
PnoviDEN'CE,  R,  I. 


Fo  <^ 


|J.T(lUMRN'^»c 

BUSH  ST.  N^'^^^^^ 


cm, 


■5?- 


A  NEW  TALKING  MACHINE 

is  the  lale^if,  i^nventiou,  and  itdilTers  frcni  the 
phoiiOf;raph  lu  tliis;  instead  of  nuM-ely  repeats 
Ilia  5vli;t,t  is  said  ttj-rtr  this  nrafhiLi%t4jtes-both 
sides  of  the  fence  question.  It  cs  straight 
wire  a  fair  show  aeainst  coiteil  sprlugs, 
convinces  the  mo.st  skeT>tica  1  that  expansion 
tmd  c9iitriiction  iiIiikC  be  provided  for,  and 
nothiii!!  hut  abundant  elastleity  will  do  it. 
Send  for  i)a  r(  iciila  rs, 

PAGE  WOVE\  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian,  Mich. 


'HARTMArSFENCE 


For  Fl  EL-  D  anc 


.FARM 


HUMANE-  STRONG  -VISIBLE-  ECONOMICAL 

Holds  but  odEs/v  .-,  HAWM  your  stock. 
Can  be  built  to  stay  tight  all  reasons. 
Get  circulars  &  .  estimates  from  dealers  or 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO  ,  m-t  Hktmm  bloc,  chicaco. 

Factqries:ELLWOPD  CITY,  Penna. 
For  Beautiful  Calendar^  send  4  cts.  in  stampsr  > 


In  aiis\vpY-1-rii.'  ;id\''ftriist-mfliiu  UH'iition  ihis  jjai^'i-. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS 

Iiuu  tlie  I'eUH  BY  BUYINCt 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER,! 

Only$y  coraplelH,  ex«repl  baiiHl.  j 
Eei-Hcially  (idujited  for  HiirayingJ 
Paris  (ireea  or  Lo!itlon  Vurple.I 
Throws  u  coii^'U'jiit  istrenm.  f 

THE  BEST  PAY.THE  BglTl 

Oui  book  on  Si'iiAiiiiis  will  KiveJ 
yoa  valiHihle  inluiriialiou;  it  ifll 
FUEK.;a^lt  for  ii  I 

W.  &,  B.  DOUGLAS,  | 

MiDDLETOWN,  CT.  I 

U    V.  CITY.  CHICAGO,  i 

pPAT  •  FOLKS  • 

oalni?  "ANTI-CORPULKNE  PILLS"! o«e  K>  1^)3  S 
^^^^^  dontb.  C«naenoii|cVne'*5.cnnta1nno.f>olflOD  nn  '  ni^vt-r 
UA\,  Soldby  ProMl^ts  evcrr^tiiT*  or  "-nt  1'7  m  iU  Car 
■  ttoaIus(Mat»d)4«.  WILCOX  SPECiriC  CO.  rbli»  Pb. 


KLROGH    mAN'R'G  CO., 


SUCCESSOHS  'i'O 

San  Francisco  Tool  Co., 

Mauulaelun-  C  t£     T  R  I  F-- UG  ^\  L    F'UATF'S   of  ail 
..sizes  lor  Irri^'atioii  and  Kfclamatiou  of  Laud    These  Pumps 
eaii  1)0  operated  by  Horse,  Power,  Steam  or  fJasoliiie  Engines 

 ALSO  

Trii>l<'-A<  tiiiq;  Piiiii|>s, 
llcep-Wcll  riini|>s. 
Steam  I'liinps, 

<>ate    \Hl\es    or  ail 
siy.f'H. 

Ilorsa-  Powers, 

Wine  rresseg. 


<ir»i>«'    Crushers  anil 
Stpuiniers,  *<•..  &<•. 


OKFICK  AND  WORK.S: 

51  Beale  Street,  and  11  to  19  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Seiitl  for 
l'.\TALOtiUE 
Mailed  Free. 


XKVKK 
REQUIKES 
OILIN( 
OR 

TLIMBING  Ol' 
TOWERS. 


GEm    STEEL  lA/INDmiLL 

WITH  <;i«Ai  iii  i  ^;  iso.VKs. 

(iiiaraiileeil  iiKiic  iluiable  w  illioiil  oil  thai)  otluM- 
mills  thai  ;n-.-  oile.l.    l'r:icl  ieal  l.\    lliese  mlll.s  l-e- 
qiil)-e  no  atii-iiiioii.    Triil.s   a  (iem.  ami  worth  its 
lit   i]i   i-'cjlil.    It  conibliies  beaiil\.  strent'th 
diirabiilt.x    and  Bimplieil.v.    Gciverus  Itself  pei-- 

Is  easily  erected,  and  is  sold  on  its  merits- 
In  taet,  it  is  the  best  on  earth.   They  are  seare<i 
l>ai'k  three  to  one— the  wheel  mald'nsr  lljem  rmi 
he  Ufrhtest  wind  or  breeze.    The  mill  is  madi' 
ely  of  Steel  and  r'ast  Iron.    Eaeh  iitie  of  oui- 
Windmills  is  warranted.    If  not  satlsfactorv 
111  will  be  paid  biith  ways  anil  inimin  refiindi  il 
Weeany  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  pomps  for 
windmill  and  power  use.    .Vdapted  for  all 
deiiilis  of  w  ells.    Pipe.  Pipe  PittinK-s.  Rrass  Uoods 
Hose.  Taiilts.  etc.  Send  for  Catalos-iie.  mailed  free 
WtKHlIN  A:  MTTLK,  ;JI         4  AlHrket  .M  .,s.K.' 


Af  4- Price 


GuM  imj  8!lv^r  Watches,  Blerelet* 
1, 1.  vlv-.  i.uinuu.lVMoU.lart^ 
bi.g;iic.,HLi<uui,l  ixrrtumi,  biil'eSy 


WOP        /A  L.  1 <_>  R  IN  I  «  .  M. 

.SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 

I.NCOlll'OH.lTBr)  Aphil.  IKt 


CnpUal  I'alil  I'p  WI.OOO.OOO 

Keitei  ve  FiinU  anil  UuiUvlded  FrotltH,  I  30,U00 
Dlvl<ten<lH  I'alil  to  Stookholilers  . . . .  Ha'i.OOO 

 OFFICEHS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

1  C.  STKELE  Vice- President. 

,\LBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager, 
PRAKK  MeMIl LLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Rxchanpe  Bouffhl  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  1HH4,       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 


Cash  Orftwors        »>p.1  .uHN,    StU.^^^t^  KpIIIcs,  Bone  Blllh, 

Jn<-k  S(>rpiv«,  'Ir.M  kN,  AnvUs,  Havriilters, 

Copy  Kool^H,  Vivcs  I>rills     Fti:i'I  Plows, 

('-►IToe  .Miris,  i.MhfS^  llondpm,  Diimi>rarls» 

It^M,    B..il..rs,  T<.«ls      Bit  Br.ncf 


lietter  Pr("^sMj 
Press  KdniN, 
tiawn  Moncrfl, 
Corn  Hhrllprx* 
Fnnnrne  :<IIIU. 
Grain  Dumps, 


■  /  •  .       ,  -  '  ■••Tiirrt,     t  ii(M<i.        tftl  wrjn-v*, 

mj,  Rto.J,,  ElPtator.  Knf.wid,  Pliitrorm  and  ('ouiilcr  Sr  VLF;^. 
Spud  for  frcH  ratuloL'iip  and  si-e-  how  to  .tlon*'t. 

Wl Bo.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO  KCALE  CO.,  Ciilcago,Xll, 

"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Mali'rlal  is  the 
OUTSIDE  IPODURIME. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paim 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thiDff  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  beiDff  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap 
plied  by  au.vone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  lip:ht  reflector  for  light 
shafts  and  couit  yards  of  iar^;:e  buildiuss  Ilis 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors 

IINSlOE    I  PX  D  <J  R  I  INE 
Is  designed  especially  for  ractori(\s.  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white 
wash,  kalsomiue  or  oil  paint. 

//  irill  /Id/  /■III,  ur  xniif,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash  A  dry 
powder  to  be  ini.xed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  an?  perfectly  tire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

VV.>I.  lil'KI),  ,H.\.M  l'A<  TrKKH. 
AIills  Itiiildiiiu:,      -       -      San  I'raneiseo,  Cal. 


WOOL, 


GRAIN, 

 AND  • 


FLOUR 


ifi  General  Commission  Merchants,  4« 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Kxchange. 

«i- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
-  Electrical  and  Mining  Engfineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7.2  3  /V%«RK.ET  STREE-X, 
San  Francisco,  Cai.. 
Open  All  Year.   :    A.  VAM  DER  NAItlEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  Uullion  and  Cbiorinalion 
Assay,  Blowpipe  Assay,  4IU.  Full  course  of 
assaylnH.»=0.  F.stablisbp.d  1864.  SenchforCirculav 

BLAKE,  MOFFITJ  &  TOWNE, 

DEALKRS IN  

PAPER, 

S12  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Prancisco,  Cal. 


BLAKK,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE. 
BLAKE.  McFALL*  CO   


SAMPLE  American  Hee  Jouinal. 

(Establlslied  IKGU. 
Weekly,  *l  a  year.  7  Editors. 
160 -page  — 
Bee-Book 
Kreo! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YOEK&CO. 

,56  Fifth  Ave. 
C;HICAG0,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


B 


If  ire'DFD<&  SEND  FOK 

■X        b  1%         Siimple  copy  :ii 

CL£ANIf4CS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  nandtomeW  IlIaBtratad  DCr  CIIPDI  IPC 
Magazine,  and Gatslog.  ofDQb  OUrrLII.\y 
FIIBC.  TllEA-.l.  ROOT  CO.,  »Ie<11na.(>. 


I /OS  Angeles 
Portland.  Or 


IF  \ 

YOU  

WANT-: 


A  SMALL  FARM  ON  MOST 
favorable  terms,  address 


S  C.  TKAYNKU, 
Marysvilie.  California. 


WACON  AND 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  SCO 


SCALES 

l«  (WUHM  STREET. »  f 


XREE  -  VA//\SH. 

Olive-  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W/.    JiC%CK.SOrs|    dt  CO. 
8ole  Agents.  No.  !J;J«  Market  Street 

SAN  FliANCISCO.  CAL 

Orapge  Cliltlire  ip  Califoroiai 

Now  tbat  tbe  Inlerest  in  tlie  culture  of  the  orange 
Is  extendinif  so  as  lo  embrace  nearly  all  partB  of  the 
State,  a  book  ^Ivtntf  the  results  of  experience  In 
parts  of  the  Stale  where  the  (frowth  of  Ihe  fruit  has 
been  lonuesl  pursued  will  be- found  of  wide  uaeful- 
neSH. 

"  Oranpe  Culture  in  Californi.a"  was  wi-ltteii  by 
Thoma.s  A.  (Jarey  of  Los  Anx-eles.  after  many  yfcars 
of  praptlcal  exi)erlenee  and  observailoii  In  the 
tfrowth  of  the  frull  II  Is  a  well  pilnted  hand-book 
of  2T,  p.ifc'es.  and  1  reals  of  iiursei'.v  practice,  plantlnif 
of  ortinire  orchards,  cultivation  arid  irrlpatlon, 
pruning',  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  v;i. 
rieties.  elc     .  _  . 

The  book  is  si-iii.  po..*i p;ild.  at  ihe  reduced  price  of 
75  <'eut»  per  copy,  lu  cloth  binding.  Address  THE 
PACIKIC  H.URAL  PRfi-'S,  ■-'■-'0  Market  Strtet.  Sau 
Francisco,  Cal  . 


The  Pacific  Rural  Pres^. 


April  13  I8d5. 


Straight  as  a  String. 


That's  Our  Way  of  Working. 

The  time  of  year  has  come  for  the  creamerymen  to  decide  on 
what  they  shall  do  during  the  coming  season.  Prices  of  butter  are 
now  very  low  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  higher  prices  in  the 
near  future.  In  order  to  make  as  much  income  as  during  last 
season  the  creameryman  must  prepare  to  do  a  larger  business. 
He  will  want  another  Separator  and  he  must  have  the  one  which 
will  run  the  most  economically  and  do  the  best  work.  If  he  will 
visit  a  factory  or  creamery  where  the  Russian  is  in  operation  he 
will  unquestionably  be  pleased  with  it.  Let  him  notice  especially 
simple  and  easily  operated  it  is,  and  he  should  also  notice  the 
;hat  no  engine  is  required  to  run  it.    Send  for  circulars  to 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific    Coast  f\genta, 

5AN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     L05  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 

IX  rsK. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


THE  nORGAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


The  greatest  pulverizer  of  the  age.  The  name  Spadiog  refers  to  Its  action  on  the  soil, 
of  each  cutter  or  blade  Is  like  that  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  < 
Inches.  The  frame  Is  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneven  ground.  Style  A,  blades  16  ' 
style  C,  18  inches  long.  Can  be  reversed. 


atrtlon 
six 
long; 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be- 
ing twenty-three  inches  in  the  clear;  prevents 
clogging  with  trash. 

HIGH  AVHEELS,  twenty-six  Inches  In  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  five-eights  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THE  LIFT  is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seal  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  In- 
vented for  use  in  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cultiviitinfr  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
GR.\PK  HOK  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
and  posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close 
to  the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  Is  usu- 
ally done  by  hand-hoeing— a  slow  and  expensive 
way. 


SEND  FOR  CIECULAHS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  W0RK5, 

STATE  AGENTS.   STOCKTON.  CAL. 


A  HAY  RAKE 


That  is  ALL  STEEL  will 
naturally  he  durable. 

When  that  Rake  has  a  more 
simple  dumping  device  and 
larger  capacity  than  any 
other  rake  made,  it  is  a  safe 
proposition  to  buy  it. 


ALL  STEEL  SELF-DUMP  RAKE. 

Slzea— S  ft.  with  22  or  27  teeth;  lU  ft.  with  36  or 
teeth. 


T"?.^  Osborne 

All  steel 
Rake 

Contains  all  of  these  features 
and  many  other  superior  points, 
which  are  fully  explained  and 
illustrated  in  our  handsome  cata- 
logue. 

If  you  are  interested  write  us 
for  catalogue. 

Address 


D.  n.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 


27  MAIN  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Reversible  or  Fruit-Growers'  and  Orchard  Harrow. 


ii\  for  CuliivaiiDg  Towards  and  Under  the  Tree. 

SHOWING  THE  EXTENSION  IIK.AD 


The  CLAKKS  is  the  ONLY 
CUTAWAY.  Don't  be  fooled 
t'y  Cheap  Imliatlona. 

We  have  em  reverslbl*. 
4.  6.  0  and  S-foot  cut.  Two 
horses  can  ea6ll.v  handle  a  i 
or  6-foot  machine.  It  r»- 
qulres  four  for  an  8-foot. 

Rain,  More  Rain! 

JCiT  WHAT  YOL'  NEtUED 

What  .vou  need  now  Is  a 
tool  to  kill  the  weeds  that 
will  spring  up  and  at  the 
same  time 
break  the 
cruet  and  pul- 
V  e  r  i  z  e  your 
ground  and 
prevent  the 
moisture  from 
SBcaplng.  We 
ifer  you  for 
tils  purpose 

The  Famous 
Clark's 
Cutaway 

IT  WILL  DO  IT.  TOO,  .md  do  It  better  tliu..       oi.i.r.  .uo.  .,ou  ......  «i        get.  \«ettirnlah  fwlthout  extra" 

charge)  with  ihe  4.  5  and  t-foot  machines.  If  desired,  an  extension  hiHU,  as  shown  In  cm  above.  Bv  using 
thio  head  the  soil  can  be  cultivated  clear  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  the  overhaaglug  branches  Inter- 
fering In  the  least  with  the  work  of  the  horses.  ~  •■  ■  . , 

ALLISON,    NEF'F'    &  CO., 

421      483  MARKKT  STHKET  .   S.W  FRA>CI«C 


BEAlfWY  PUMP  CO. 

An    1  1  e;idciuarters  for  Complete  Spraying  and 
V\liix«tv.T4hing  Outfits. 

The  Best  Spray  Pump,  Best  Spray  Nozzles 
and  Best  Spray  Hose. 

Nozzles  arranged  to  spraj  at  an;  angle  ord^ed.^ 

EMI  C 

I  '■ 


THE  BEMl  CYCLONE  NOZZLE -a  neu  Invention  this 
season  -^Ik  self  cloanlDg  and  throws  a  fine  and  p4ne- 
tratlng  spray. 

w 

The  BEAN  and  NEW  BEAN  NOZZLES,  (o  well  known, 

are  also  our  invention. 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Lo«  Qatos,  C«l. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


In  Death  Valley. 


From  the  earliest  incursions  of  hardy  Western  ex- 
plorers to  the  present  day  Death  Valley  has  pos- 
sessed a  gruesome  fame  and  has  justified  its  name  by 
its.  characterization  in  the  records  of  scientific  ex- 
plorers, in  the  stories  of  pathfinders  and  prospectors, 
and  in  the  masterpieces  of  descriptive  writers.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  its  impressive  title  and  its  real 
character,  which  is  even  worse,  have  stood  in  Amer- 
ican literature  as  synonyms  for  the  abomination  of 
geographical  desolation.  But  though  Death  Valley 
is  still  the  fag  end  of  creation  and  will  perhaps  long 
remain  so,  it  is  yielding  somewhat  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  civilization  and  can  now  be  visited  with  a 
degree  of  safety  and  even  of  comfort  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Mineral  enterprises  have  colonized 
the  region  and  even  agriculture  is  attacking  some 
parts  of  the  valley  with  its  desert-blooming  spirit. 
And  yet  how  harsh  is  Nature  in  that  locality  and 
how  hardy  the  invader  must  be.    A  recent  writer 


ped  and  the  tarantula.  In  the  wailing  of  its  mam-  ' 
mals,  the  terror  of  its  reptiles  and  the  expression  of 
its  atmosphere  Death  Valley  is,  in  the  season,  a  veri- 
table type  of  the  fabled  sheol.  Its  dangers  have 
never  been  nor  can  scarcely  be  adequately  described. 
And  yet,  because  of  its  magnificent  geological  pic- 
tures of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Nature;  because  of 
its  resources  in  salts  and  minerals;  because  of  the 
anthropological  studies  of  the  region  round  about, 
because  of  the  novel  experiences  which  the  tourist 
will  surely  have,  there  are  few  places  which  will  bet- 
ter repay  him  for  his  time  and  trouble. 

Such  are  some  of  the  marks  of  Death  Valley,  as 
laid  down  by  John  E.  Spears  in  a  recently  published 
account  of  an  incursion  into  the  valley.  Our  engrav- 
ings will  have  the  greater  interest  in  the  light  of 
these  allusions.  The  lunch  scene  shows  the  unutter- 
able desert  on  a  quiet  day  in  December,  after  the  val- 
ley has  rested  for  a  while  from  its  midsummer  mad- 
ness, and  its  climate  is  at  its  best.  The  other  scene 
i  shows  how  culture  is  making  its  waj^  in  the  more 


Good  Roads  Bureau. 


Judging  from  the  promptness  with  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  are  calling  upon  the  newly  organized 
State  Bureau  of  Highways,  it  is  plain  that  such  an' 
institution  meets  a  crying  need.    The  members  of 
the  Bureau  are  Messrs.  Manson,  Maude  and  Irvine. 
It  is  reported  that  even  before  they  could  arrange 
their  quarters  in  the  State  Capitol  building  u  flood 
of  letters  were  received  from  various  portions  of  the 
State  desiring  information  as  to  the  best  method  of 
constructing  roads  and  requesting  some  member  of 
the  Bureau  to  immediately  come  to  their  locality,  - 
examine  the  natural  formation  of  the  country  and^ 
advise  with  them  on  the  subject.    Red  Bluff  could 
not  operate  fast  enough  by  mai.,  so  they  telegraphed 
to  the  Bureau  that  there  would  be  a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens at  that  place  the  next  morning  who  were  unani- 
mous in  their  decision  to  immediately  construct  a- 
macadam  road  into  the  new  mining  districts,  and  de- 
sired the  attendance  of  a  member  of  the  Bureau  to 


HALT    FOR    LUNCH -PANAMINTS    IN  THE  BACKGKOLiND. 


A    UANCHEU  IS    HOME    IN    ULATH    \  ALL1<;Y. 


says:  "  I  could  not  realize  that  Telescope  peak,  the 
loftiest  Panamint,  rose  about  two  miles  above  the 
lowest  part  of  the  valley;  nor  that  this  lowest  point 
was  200  feet  below  sea  level;  nor  that  in  summer  the 
air  is  kiln-dried  until  it  contains  but  one  per  cent  of 
tiumidity;  nor  that  the  well-shaded  thermometer  has 
anged,  according  to  authentic  observers,  all  the 
Iway  from  122°  to  135°  Fahr.  But  there  were  some 
things  I  appreciated  fully,  and  one  of  them  was  a 
sand  storm.  I  saw  the  air  filled  with  a  dusty  fog 
clear  to  the  mountain  tops,  while  the  sun  grew  dark 
and  bright  by  turns  as  the  fog  increased  and  less- 
ened. I  saw  plumes  of  dust  waving  above  the  cloud 
masses  as  do  the  feathery  plumes  of  fog  above  the 
cyclone,  and  saw  slender  sinuous  sandspouts  a  mile 
high,  careening  down  the  valley  in  the  arms  of  the 
^ale.  It  was  a  marvelous  exhibit  of  the  powers  of 
Nature." 

To  most  tourists  Death  Valley  presents  a  complete 
ioicture  of  desolation.  The  mountains  are  rugged 
md  devoid  of  verdure;  the  low  land  is  a  salty  waste, 
A'here  only  the  mesquite,  thorny  and  gnarled,  and 
he  sagebrush,  of  the  color  of  ashes,  thrive.  Even 
hese  have  a  constant  struggle  for  life  with  the  sear- 
.ig  sand  storms.  As  to  the  fauna  of  the  country 
|)ne  finds  the  gauntest  of  coyotes  and  the  leanest  of 
yildcats,  the  lizard  and  the  rattlesnake,  the  centi- 


salubrious  parts  of  the  valley  where  water  can  be 
had  and  where  the  soil  has  less  of  the  pernicious 
salts  which  prevail  in  the  region. 


Some  progress  is  being  made  in  utilizing  the  refuse 
pulp  from  the  beet  sugar  factories.  Not  far  from 
Chino  Mr.  Gird  has  wintered  nearly  600  head  of 
cattle  fed  upon  beet  pulp.  Their  ration  per  diem 
consists  of  from  five  to  six  pounds  of  hay  and  about 
eighty-five  pounds  of  beet  pulp.  An  excellent  plan 
is  adopted  in  allowing  the  cattle  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  quantity  of  pulp  they  require.  If 
they  leave  any  in  the  troughs,  the  ration  is  in  excess 
of  their  requirements.  It  is  important  in  this  pulp- 
feeding  that  the  animals  do  not  become  satiated  with 
the  ration  furnished.  It  is  claimed  that  more  beets 
than  ever  before  will  be  grown  in  southern  California 
this  year. 

Eugene  PAL>rEU,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  held 
for  trial  on  a  charge  of  assault  to  murder  for  firing 
a  load  of  birdshot  into  the  body  of  a  man  named 
Mitchell,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  picking  flowers  on 
Palmer's  land. 

Thi  lumber  mills  west  of  the  Cascades  are  doing 
a  larger  business  than  any  previous  time  during  the 
past  five  years. 


advise  with  them  on  the  subject.  It  was  agreed 
that  Commissioner  Irvine  should  go  at  once  to  Red 
Bluff  on  this  mission.  Commissioner  Maude  was  in- 
structed to  consult  with  the  Board  of  Prison 
Directors  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  the 
rock-crushing  plant  at  Folsom  prison.  It  really 
looks  as  though  the  good  roads  movement  had  taken 
a  strong  hold  in  California. 


What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  personal  wine 
deal  ever  made  in  this  State  was  consummated  re- 
cently when  F.  Chevalier  &  Co.  of  this  city  bought 
from  Dondell  &  Co.  of  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  400,000  gal- 
lons of  dry  wine,  which  is  now  stored  in  Chateau 
Chevalier  at  St.  Helena.  The  wine  has  already  been 
sold  to  prominent  wine-dealers  in  New  York,  where 
California  wines  are  commanding  better  prices  each 
year. 

The  festival  spirit  now  has  possession  of  Southern 
California.  The  great  carnivals  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Barbara  are  on  this  week,  and  according  to 
telegraphed  reports  they  are  great  affairs  and  arouse 
wide  public  interest.  For  the  next  two  or  three 
woeks  the  festival  spirit  will  rule  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  State,  and  flowec  shows  are  ia  prepara^tion  at 
many  points. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and 


Ou  another  page  will  be  found  the 
first  weekly  weather  and  crop  re- 
port  for  the  season  by  Sergt.  Bar- 
wick,  director  of  the  State  Weather  Bureau.  The 
many  voluntary  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  give  data  for  an  excellent  general  view  of  ex- 
isting conditions.  There  has  been  local  frost  injury 
here  and  there  which  will  considerably  reduce  the 
aggregate  yield  of  peaches  and  still  far  lessen  the 
almond  and  apricot  orops,  which  were  previously  cut 
quite  short.  What  will  come  with  the  regular 
■'drop  ■'  cannot  yet  be  tuld.  It  looks,  on  the  whole, 
as  though  we  should  have  a  good  amount  of  fruit, 
but  not  an  excessive  supply,  and  that,  if  mar- 
keting proceeds  as  usual,  the  product  of 
dried  fruit  will  be  less  than  usual.  Tt  should 
be  a  year  for  fairly  good  prices  - considerably 
better  than  last  year  all  around.  Haying  will 
soon  begin  in  the  earlier  regions,  but  the  hay  and 
grain  as  a  rule  are  backward,  as  the  heat-deficiency 
shown  by  Sergt.  Barwick  explains.  Showers  have 
fallen  over  quite  an  area  since  our  last  issue,  and 
more  will  be  very  welcome.  If  they  come  in  due 
time  and  measure,  we  shall  have  one  of  the  greatest 
hay  and  grain  crops  the  State  has  ever  produced. 

Much  talk  has  been  had  about  the 
recent  notable  fluctuations  in  the 
^""^"^  cattle  quotations  in  the  Mississippi 

valley,  and  various  causes  are  cited.  An  oftlcial  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  is  said 
to  have  attributed  the  chief  disturbance  to  the  de- 
creased corn  crop  of  tha  past  few  years.  The  last 
great  crop  of  the  country  was  that  grown  in  1891 
and  available  in  1892.  It  amo'jnted  to  2.100.000,000 
bushels.  The  crop  of  1892  was  1,600.000,000:  that  of 
1893,1.620.000,000  bushels,  and  that  of  1894  less 
than  1,200,000,000.  There  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
this  crop,  which  is  the  principal  feed  for  cattle.  It 
is  true  that  the  farmers  have  used  wheat  for  cattle 
feed  during  the  depression  in  the  price  of  this  cereal, 
but  the  falling  off  in  the  corn  crop,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  official,  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  rise  than 
anything  else.  Lack  of  the  principal  food  for  cattle 
may  have  induced  stock-raisers  to  put  upon  the 
market  more  cattle  than  formerly. 


Cattle  and 


Fruit  Dealers 


Banquet. 


Not  long  ago  the  representatives 
of  the  hay  trade  crossed  their  legs 
under  the  mahogany,  as  was  duly 
chronicled  in  the  Rural  at  the  time,  and  now  those 
fruit  dealers  who  compose  the  San  Francisco  Fruit 
Exchange  have  emptied  their  heads  and  filled  their 
stomachs  in  the  same  cordial  fashion.  They  also  en- 
tertained many  guests  and  had. a  really  good  time. 
According  to  the  reporter's  accounts,  the  fr.uits  -and 


flowers  of  California  were  lavishly  displayed  in  the 
decorations  of  the  tables,  which  were  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  and  overhead,  swung 
from  one  chandelier  to  another,  were  cordons  of 
glossy  smilax  and  baskets  of  spreading  ferns.  On 
the  wall  behind  President  Dalton  was  a  cartoon  rep- 
resenting a  bull  and  a  bear  in  a  hilarious  mood.  Tlie 
banquet  commenced  at  eight  o'clock,  and,  to  a 
musical  accompaniment  by  a  string  orchestra,  a  most 
elaborate  menu  was  enjoyed.  The  burden  of  the 
speeches  was  that  there  should  be  harmony  between 
the  producer,  the  drier,  the  cannor  and  the  seller. 
Would  that  there  might  be,  and  that  something  like 
an  equitable  division  of  the  receipts  could  tic  made 
among  thein.  If  that  end  can  be  attained  by  dining, 
we  hope  the  Fruit  Exchange  will  banquet  daily. 


Display. 


At  the  Memorial  Museum  in  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  there  is  now  a 
tine  display  of  cereals,  legumes, 
etc.,  donated  by  the  S.  F.  Produce  Exchange.  It  is 
the  same  that  won  honors  at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
consists  of  two  beautiful  cases  well  filled  with  prod- 
ucts. One  case  is  of  polished  redwood,  with  a  base 
about  four  feet  high,  upon  which  rests  a  pyramid 
holding  nearly  every  variety  of  cei-eals  and  fibers 
grown  in  California.  This  splendid  collection  com- 
prises four  varieties  of  oats,  fifteen  of  barle\'.  seven- 
teen of  wheat,  two  of  buckwheat,  eight  of  corn,  ten 
of  peas  and  thirty  of  beans,  besides  Egyptian  corn, 
broom  corn,  maize,  sorghum,  farina,  cracked  wheat, 
rolled  oats,  barley,  semola.  graham  flour,  oat  groats, 
oat  meal,  hominy,  split  peas,  canary,  flax,  rape,  al- 
falfa, mustard,  millet,  coriander  and  hemp  seed, 
hops,  ramie,  silk  cocoons  and  raw  silk,  grades  of 
cotton  and  wool;  also,  a  fine  display  of  wheat,  oats 
and  barley  in  sheaf.  The  other  case  is  a^  cabinet  of 
black  walnut,  within  which  are  placed  on  shelves,  in- 
verted glass  globes  filled  with  various  kinds  of  wheat, 
set  off  by  a  delicate  green  background.  Besides 
this  exhil)it  the  Produce  Exchange  furnished  seven 
silk  banners  prettily  lettered  in  gold  upon  a  dark 
garnet  ground  and  bordered  with  golden  fringe.  The 
display  will  be  found  vei'y  interesting  by  grain- 
growers  visiting  the  park  during  their  ?tay  in  the 
city. 

Dairy  Contest  at  the  Coming  State  Fair. 


The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  giving  good 
earnest  of  its  intention  to  develop  the  dairy  features 
of  its  work  and  will  thus  commend  itself  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  great  branch  of  our  producing  industry. 
The  dairy  contest  at  the  last  State  Fair,  as  our 
columns  clearly  sliowed,  awakened  keen  interest, 
and  it  was  a  notable  fact  that  one  cow  in  that  con- 
test. Lady  Woods,  surpassed  the  world's  record. 
That  we  have  such  cows,  and  more  than  one  of  them 
too,  should  be  demonstrated  at  this  year's  competi- 
tion. It  is  hoped  that  the  new  Dairy  Bureau  of  Cali- 
fornia will  do  much  to  im-ite  owners  of  good  cows  to 
bring  them  forward  on  this  occasion  to  .see  just  how 
good  they  are.  It  is  not  merely  a  display;  it  is  a 
most  direct  business  proposition  to  get  the  best 
cows  and  to  dispense  with  poor  ones.  The  awards 
are  increased  this  year,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Board  to  have  a  thoroughly  scientific  test  made. 
Photographs  of  the  eompeting  cows  will  be  made  and 
an  engraving  of  each  made  for  publicafioii  with  her 
record  in  the  report  of  1895.  The  following  is  the 
full  announcement  by  the  State  Board  of  Agi'i- 
culture: 

lu  lieu  of  tlie  dairy  pi-emiums  offered  at  the  State  Kair  of 
1894,  as  well  as  a  substitute  for  the  Milk  Breed  Sweepstake 
premiums,  the  following  schedule  of  premiums  and  conditions 
were  offered  fora  dairy  prize  contest  at  the  State  Fair  of  1.S95: 


Igt  prize. 
$80 


■Ml  iirizf 
$.30 
25 
20 


Cows  5  years  old  and  over 
Cows  1  years  old  and  over 
Cows  3  years  old  and  over. 

Cowis  8  years  old  and  over  au  i,') 

The  contest  is  to  be  conducted  under  the  ^upervi3iun  of  com- 
petent judges  and  experts,  and  to  be  of  seven  days  duration, 
commencing  Thursday,  September  5th,  at  6  o'clock  a.  .vi. 
Every  cow  competing  shall  nave  been  milked  perfectly  dry  on 
the  pluvious  day  at  B  o'clock  p.  m. 

Any  two-year-old  cow  producing  less  than  .80  pound  butter 
fat  per  day,  and  any  three-year-old  cow  producing  less  than 
1.03  pounds  butter  fat  per  day,  and  any  four-year-old  cow  pro- 
ducidg  less  than  pounds  butter  fat  per  day,  and  any  five- 
year-old  cow  producing  les^  than  1.49  pounds  butter  fat  per 
day,  shall  be  dropped  after  the  second  day's  trial  and  ex- 
cltided  from  the  contest. 

In  the  two,  three  and  four-year-old"  classes,  when  one  cow 
exceeds  another  in  age,  for  each  day's  difference  in  age  she 
shall  be  required  to  produce  in  excess  of  the  younger  cows 
competing  in  the  class  .072  of  an  ounce  of  butter  fat.  No  in- 
creased production  of  butter  fat  will  be  required  for  differ- 
ence in  ages  of  cows  when  five  years  old  and  over. 

Where  cows  are  milked  only  twice  a  day,  the  hours  of  milk- 
ing shall  be  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  and  o'clock  p.  m.  When  milked 
three  times,  the  hours  shall  be  tJ  a.  m.,  '2  and  9  p.  m. 

The  contest  shall  be  for  butter  fat,  as  determined  by  the 
Babcock  tester  or  other  equally  accurate  testing  machine 
Eighty  per  cent  of  pure  butter  fat  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis 
for  determining  the  yield  of  marketable  butter. 

Samples  of  each  milking  for  testing  shall  be  taken  as  soon 
as  milked,  and  from  the  whole  amounts  of  such  milking,  after 
being  thoroughly  stirred  and  mixed. 

For  a  com'pdsite  tost  the  samples  of  milk  shall  be  taken  as 
fora  separate  test,  and  the  quantity  takenshall.be  graduated 


in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  each  milking,  and  be  placed  in  a 
vessel  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  sample  of  milk  for  the 
seven  days'  test.  The  vessels  shall  be  labeled  and  bear  the 
name  of  the  cow,  and  kept  closed  (except  while  adding  fresh 
supplies  of  milk)  and  in  a  cool  place. 

No  cows  will  be  permitted  to  compete  iu  this  class  unless 
thoroughbred  and  registered  in  the  books  of  their  respective 
breeds. 

The  owner  of  any  animal  competing  will  be  permitted  to 
feed  the  same  according  to  his  own  ideas,  but  the  rations,  as 
to  kind  and  quantity,  must  be  given  and  made  part  of  the  in- 
spector'.s  report. 

We  earnestly  commend  this  matter  to  the  atteu 
t ion  of  our  dairy  readers  and  to  all  breeders  of  im 
proved  dairy  stock.  If  there  should  be  other  infor 
matiou  desired  or  fuller  details  upon  points  ad 
vanced,  we  advise  all  to  correspond  with  Edwin  F 
Smith,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at 
Sacramento.  Mr.  Smith  takes  a  deep  personal  in- 
terest in  this  issue,  and  will  be  glad  to  promote  its 
popularity  as  far  as  possible. 


State  Board  of  Horticulture. 

The  I'oininlHgiuners  Declare  That  Its  Work  Shall  Uu  Ou  Ui 
Spite  of  Got.  Budd'g  Veto. 

At  a  meeting  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  de- 
termined, in  spite  of  the  veto  which  has  left  them 
without  funds,  that  the  State  Horticultural  Office  at 
220  Sutter  street  shall  be  maintained  and  that  the 
work  shall  go  on  as  usual.  This  determination  was 
reached  after  full  discussion  of  all  the  considerations 
involved,  and  was  supported  by  every  member  pres 
ent.  It  was  felt  that  the  responsibilities  resting  up- 
on the  Board  were  too  Vast  to  be  abandoned;  that 
interruption  of  the  work  might  involve  the  fruit  in- 
dustry of  California  in  irretrievable  disaster;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  with  or  without  public  support  the 
work  should  go  on  until  another  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, at  least. 

Under  the  law,  the  ofticers  of  the  Board  are  State 
officials  who.se  salaries  are  not  dependent  upon 
special  appropriations.  There  remains,  then,  the 
expense  of  rent,  lights,  traveling  expenses,  etc. ; 
and  for  these  the  members  will  provide  from  theii 
private  resources.  They  make  no  doubt  that  the 
next  Legislature  will  reunburse  them;  and  this  is  a 
reasonably  safe  reliance. 

The  considerations  upon  which  this  action  aud  the'- 
personal  risk  involved  in  it  are  taken  are  fully  pre- 
sented in  the  following  address,  presented  to  the 
Board  by  its  President,  Hon,  Ellw^ood  Cooper.  We 
give  it  in  full  because,  in  our  view,  it  is  a  complete 
justification  of  the  maintenance  of  the  work  in  spiti- 
of  Gov.  Budd's  veto: 

I'UKSIDENT  COOPERS  .ADDKESS 

GENTLtMtN  ;— We  meet  under  very  euibarrassing  circum 
stances,  the  Governor  having  failed  tosipn  the  bill  appropriai 
ing  money  tocarrj-  out  the  purposes  for  which  this  Board  wa-. 
created.  "  We  have  a  very  valuable  library,  a  great  nian> 
lithographic  plates  and  wood  cuts,  with  other  neces.sary  appli 
ances  by  which  the  work  of  the  Board  wa.-:  carried  on,  also  all 
the  furniture,  carpets,  etc.  if  we  ^ive  up  our  rooms,  some 
place  must  be  provided  to  preserve  this  property.  The  ques 
tion  for  us  to  consider  is  whether  we  shall  retain  these  rocni^ 
by  subscribing  liberally  from  our  own  funds,  and  depend  upc'.-j 
tiie  fruit  prowei's  of  the  State  to  make  up  a  sufficient  amount 
.■\  careful  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  amount  that  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  this  expense. 

It  woiiid  .'■eein  to  be  a  great  nii.sforluno  to  make  any  ma- 
terial change  in  our  work,  or  to  change  our  location.  Wo  have 
accomnKxlated  the  members  of.the  State  Horticultural  Society 
with  a  place  of  meeting,  as  also  other  societies  who  are  en- 
gaged In  kindred  work.  Our  rooms  have  been  the  nucleus  of 
information  sought  by  the  fruit  growers  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Almost  every  question  concerning  the 
fruit  industi-y  can  be  answered  here.  It  is  indispensable  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  State.  I  c^annot  help  but  feel  that 
the  extent  and  importance  of  our  work  was  not  understood, 
otherwise  funds  would  have  been  provided.  The  literature 
compiled  by  the  State  Board  is  sought  by  fruit  growers 
throughout  the  world.  No  books  of  such  value  have  been  put 
forth  by  any  State  or  nation.  Our  laws  and  regulations  have 
been  copied  word  for  word  by  all  the  adjoining  States,  as  also 
in  foreign  countries.  California  fruit  growers  have  become 
famous  in  every  clime.  Four-fifths  of  all  the  immigration  to 
the  State  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  secured  by  this  fame. 
Settlers  have  come  here  to  grow  fruit  or  to  work  in  fruit  or- 
chards. It  has  developed  a  means  of  livelihood  not  before  de- 
veloped. Women  and  children,  young  and  old,  work  side  by 
side  and  earn  an  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  attention,  care 
and  energy  given. 

Through  this  Board  the  fruit  growers  have  been  kept  to- 
gether, organized  to  a  degree  that  has  secured  results  that 
could  not  have  been  secui-ed  in  any  other  way.  California  as 
a  State  is  destined  to  become  one  vast  fruit  orchard.  This 
industry  veill  be  paramount  to  every  other.  It  will  be  the 
controlling  interest  in  State  affairs,  and  must  eventually 
govern  the  State. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  funds  have  been  withheld.  It 
may  result  in  such  injury  that  it  will  require  many  years  to 
repair,  but  I  hope  not.  It  is  for  us,  my  fellow  commissioners, 
and  to  us  that  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  will  look  for  the 
solution.  We  must  at  this  meeting  determine  the  course  to 
pursue. 

There  are  two  ways— one  to  adopt  a  plan  and  depend  upon 
the  fruit  growers  to  subscribe  money  sufficient  to  carry  it 
out;  the  other  to  call  a  fruit  growers'  convention  to  be  held 
at  Sacramento  in  May,  so  as  to  bring  together  as  many  fruit 
growers  as  possible  to  discuss  and  to  determine  the  wisest 
course  to  protect  and  save  the  fruit  Industry.  Fortunately, 
the  law  creating  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  was  not  re- 
pealed.  The  salaries  of  our  officers  and  clerk  are  secure.  I 
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refer  you  to  the  amended  law  of  March  7,  1889,  Sections  6  and  8. 

Our  Quarantine  Officer  will  exercise  the  same  precautions, 
the  same  vigilance  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  new  and 
dangerous  insect  pests  as  formerly.  And  right  here,  if  j'ou 
will  allow  me,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  his  reports  for  the  past 
four  years,  that  you  may  realize  the  danger  that  awaits  us  if 
the  gates  are  thrown  open  to  the  introduction  of  plants  or 
nursery  stock  infested  with  dangerous  diseases,  fungoids  or 
insect  pests.  If  such  were  the  case,  it  would  be  our  bounden 
duty  to  stop  tree  planting  and  to  discourage  any  further  imml- 
crratiou.  We  would  soon  be  overwhelmed  by  enemies  we 
i-ould  not  compete  with.  We  would  be  hopelessly  bankrupt, 
our  lands,  our  possessions  would  not  be  worth  the  one-tenth 
vvhat  they  are  now.  I  will  mention,  for  example,  only  two  or 
three  of  the  numerous  dangers  that  would  surely  follow ;  The 
introduction  of  the  curculio-  the  end  of  the  prune  and  all  the 
plum  family.  The  introduction  of  the  "peach  yellows" — the 
'^nd  of  the  peach  industry.  Still  a  worse  and  more  danger- 
'us  calamity  would  be  the  introduction  of  a  root  fungoid  that 
'  xists  in  Europe,  and  which  made  its  appearance  in  a  nursery 
I  :>  this  State.  Fortunately,  it  was  discovered  before  any  of 
'he  trees  were  set  out.  Everything  was  destroyed  and  de- 
vastated by  Are ;  the  place  fenced  in  so  that  the  disease  could 
not  spread.  This  disease  once  established,  it  would  be  the  end 
of  deciduous  fruit  crops.  It  might  take  centuries  before  it 
could  be  worked  out  of  the  soil. 

Is  it  possible  that  our  legislators  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  this  great  State  comprehend  the  danger  that  hangs 
over  its  most  important  industry  ?  We  will  have  to  rely 
mostly  upon  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  different  coun- 
ties to  pay  or  provide  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  our 
officers,  otherwise  they  cannot  visit  the  localities.  All  ex- 
perimental work  will  have  to  be  discontinued.  Office  rent, 
postage,  expi-essage  and  stationery  vrill  have  to  be  provided 
for  by  voluntary  contribution. 

The  bill  asking  for  ten  thousand  dollars  to  continue  the  in- 
vestigation and  search  for  parasites  was  not  reached.  This 
most  important  of  all  other  measures  to  be  considered,  either 
by  States  or  nations,  received  no  attention.  Can  any  intelli- 
gent being  interested  in  the  productions  ©f  the  earth  compre- 
hend this  oversight  ? 

I  cannot  refrain  from  speaking  on  this  point,  notwithstand- 
ing that  1  have  so  many  times  before  urged  its  importance. 
Our  experience  and  our  knowledge  of  what  has  been  gained 
by  the  introduction  of  parasites  should  so  determine  our 
course  to  destroy  everything  that  crosses  this  path  that  leads 
to  nature's  most  noble  work.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil— the 
producers— should  have  some  consideration.  No  industry  is 
comparable  to  that  which  furnishes  the  supplies  upon  which 
the  human  race  subsists.  The  quality  of  that  supply  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  quantity.  Every  safeguard  should  be  thrown 
around  the  cultivator  to  protect  his  crops  from  the  myriads  of 
enemies  that  embarrass  and  harass  him  at  every  point.  The 
highest  degree  of  science  should  always  be  available,  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  results  of  his  efforts  and  his  labor.  His  voca- 
tion is  the  source  of  all  taxation.  His  success  insures  pros- 
perity to  every  class.  Are  we  to  disintegrate  and  await  the 
ruin  that  is  sure  to  overtake  us,  or  are  we  to  bear  up  under 
the  humiliation  and  continue  in  this  noble  work  ? 

I  have  received  from  fruit  growers  in  the  past  few  years 
over  three  thousand  letters.  Very  many  of  these  tell  a  sad 
story.  The  discouragement  from  the  depredations  of  various 
pests  has  nearly  destroyed  all  hope  of  being  rewarded  for  the 
9Utlay  in  the  enterprise— onlj'  one  glimmering  ray  of  light 
rests'to  encourage  them.  That  is  the  introduction  of  para- 
lites,  or  natural  enemies  that  have  been  provided,  and  with 
proper  distribution  would  overcome  this  ditiBculty.  Our  Gov- 
ernment had  in  its  employ  Mr.  Albert  Kcebele,  who,  as  a 
searcher  or  student  in  this  line  of  investigation,  has  no  equal. 
His  wonderful  discoveries  have  given  him  a  reputation  that 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  heads  of  his  department,  hence  he 
was  ordered  to  report  to  Washington  within  a  certain  time  or 
he  would  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  In  one  letter  re- 
ceived it  was  stated,  or  given  as  a  reason,  that  he  was  too 
near  Mr.  Cooper.  Prior  to  this  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Sandwich  Islands  had  become  acquainted  with  his 
important  work  in  the  interest  of  the  California  fruit 
growers — in  the  discovery  of  the  Vedalia  Cardiuali.s.  An  in- 
sect pest  was  devastating  their  sugar  crops,  in  fact  it 
threatened  the  total  destruction  of  that  industry.  They  had 
also  numerous  other  pests  disturbing  their  fruits.  Mr. 
Kcebele  was  tendered  an  offer  of  more  than  double  the 
monthly  salary  that  our  Government  paid  him.  He  accepted 
and  at  once  started  to  Australia,  and  thence  to  Japan,  China 
and  other  places  to  search  for  parasites  to  destroy  the  sugar 
pest,  and  other  pests  destructive  to  fruits.  From  reports  re- 
ceived from  Hawaii  the  work  is  being  accomplished  with  won- 
derful rapidity.  These  people  feel  that  their  greatest  indus- 
try will  be  saved.  Which  commends  itself  to  an  intelligent 
mind,  the  action  of  our  Government,  or  the  action  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government  *. 

We  are  cognizant  of  what  is  going  on  around  us.  What 
other  State,  country  or  nation  has  more  at  stake  in  fruit 
culture  than  California  '.  Will  we  stand  by  with  arms  folded 
until  ruin  overtakes  us  ;  Much  has  been  said  of  late  about 
economy.  It  would  be  well  foi-  us  to  consider  a  little  what  is 
economy.  This  question  has  a  great  many  aspects.  It  cannot 
be  discussed  here,  as  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Horticultural  Board  meeting.  However,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  mention  that  two  hundred  and  lifty  thousand  dollars  were 
given  to  erect  university  buildings.  The  farming  industry 
and  the  fruit  industry  are  terribly  depressed.  Depress,  then, 
still  more  and  it  is  not  university  buildings  that  will  be 
needed,  but  poorhouses. 

There  are  many  important  questions  concerning  the  fruit 
products  yet  to  be  settled.  First,  the  pending  negotiations 
to  secure  better  transportation  and  cheaper  rates.  Second, 
better  distribution  of  the  fruits.  Third,  to  consolidate  under 
one  head  the  direction  of  all  shipments.  Fourth,  to  establish 
a  bureau  of  information.    Fifth,  to  organize  fruit  inspection. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  must 
not  dissolve.   Respectfully  submitted, 

April  Ifi,  1895.  Ellwoou  Coopek. 

PREPARATION   KOR  Til  K   N'EXT  TWO  YEAR.S'  WORK. 

The  determination  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Board  was  made  early  in  the  meeting,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  session  has  been  devoted  to  pre- 
paring for  the  work  ahead.  There  will  be  absolutely 
no  stoppage  in  any  department  of  the  work,  but  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  hold  the  expense  down  to  the 
lowest  practicable  limit.  With  this  end  in  view 
every  item  of  out-go  has  been  scrutinized ;  and  ways 
will  be  found  to  make  a  vei-y  considerable  saving. 

All  the  old  officers  were  re-elected,  as  follows: 
EUwood  Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara,  President;  L.  W. 
Buck,  of  Solano,  Vice-President;  Members  of  Execu- 
tive Committee — Mosher,  of  Santa  Clara,  and  Kim- 
ball, of  San  Diego,  with  President  Cooper.  Messrs. 
Lelong  and  Craw  were  re-elected  Secretary  and 
Quarantine  Officer. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  Board  is  still  in  session,  its 
labors  being  chiefly  deA'oted  to  a  study  of  ways  and 
means. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
April  17,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


rALirORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

1 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximmn  Temperature 

for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

84 

39.92 

8.40 

38.24 

60 

36 

Red  Bluff  

.18 

37.07 

6.17 

22.75 

74 

10 

Sacramento  

.4 

22.98 

13.85 

19.13 

72 

42 

San  Francisco  

09 

23.98 

16.10 

22.51 

68 

46 

Fresno  

,06 

12.69 

6.17 

10.28 

80 

42 

Los  Angeles  

.10 

15.36 

6.40 

18.64 

78 

42 

San  Diego  

08 

11.39 

3.98 

11.03 

70 

46 

2.97 

2.16 

3.49 

98 

48 

Gleanings. 

A  COMPANY  has  been  organized  and  incorporated  in  Fresno, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  to  establish  a  creamery  and 
cheese  factory.  The  purchase  of  the  necessary  machinery 
will  be  made  within  a  few  days.  Some  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness men  of  the  county  are  interested  in  the  company. 

Naf A  Register:  "  Is  there  anything  in  raising  poultry  and 
eggs?"  we  asked  yesterday  of  a  farmer  whose  twenty-acre 
place  is  a  mile  from  town  and  whose  orchard  netted  him  $400 
last  year.  "Well,"  he  said,  "we  could  carry  400  or  500 
chickens,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  gone  extensively  into  the 
business.  We  have  been  shipping  a  case  of  thirty  dozen  eggs 
a  week  to  San  Francisco,  getting  12^2  cents  a  dozen.  The 
half  cent  pays  the  freight  and  the  empty  package  is  returned 
free." 

Anderson  V ALLEY  iVeus:  The  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of 
Anderson  will  this  year  produce  several  thousand  tons  of 
green  fruit,  consisting  of  prunes,  peaches,  pears,  plums  and 
nectarines.  The  means  at  hand  for  handling  the  same  by  the 
growers  are  not  adequate  if  they  resort  to  the  drying  process. 
There  is  a  splendid  opening  for  a  man  or  company  who  are 
posted  upon  the  process  to  establish  a  dryer  at  this  place. 
Such  an  event  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  growers. 

Napa  Register:  Under  the  direction  of  Supervisor  Moser, 
108  elm  trees  and  as  many  palms  will  soon  border  Soscol 
avenue,  between  town  and  the  Metcalf  bridge.  From  there 
on  to  the  entrance  to  the  Asylum  grounds  some  grading  and 
filling  in  will  have  to  be  done  before  trees  can  be  planted. 
Opposite  Metcalf  bridge  ten  weeping  willows  will  be  planted. 
Napa  valley  nurseries  will  furnish  the  trees— put  them  in  and 
guarantee  them  one  year— the  elms  for  $20  per  100  and  the 
palms  for  $1.35  apiece.  The  elms  will  be  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high  and  the  palms  from  three  to  four  feet. 

Riverside  Prcsx,  April  6th:  Exactly  twenty  years  ago  to- 
day occurred  the  great  April  frost  which  the  pioneers  of  that 
day  will  recall.  It  followed  a  three-days'  norther,  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  State.  The  grape  vines  had  made  sev- 
eral inches  of  growth,  and  the  deciduous  fruit  was  in  blossom. 
There  were  no  orange  trees  worth  mentioning,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that,  had  there  been  any,  the  cold  would  have  been  suf- 
ficiently severe  to  have  affected  the  fruit;  but  the  tender 
growth  of  the  deciduous  plants  was  black,  as  though  fire  had 
gone  over  them,  and  the  crop  of  grapes,  peaches,  etc.,  in  that 
year  was  considerably  curtailed  in  consequence. 

Arroyo  Grande  Herald:  The  creamery  started  up  last 
Monday  morning,  and  it  was  quite  an  event  on  the  Upper 
Arroyo  Grande.  Many  of  the  dairymen  in  that  vicinity  were 
present  to  see  the  wheels  commence  to  go  round.  The  cream- 
ery is  prettily  located  in  a  sycamore  grove  where  it  is  shady 
and  cool.  On  one  side  is  the  babbling  brook  spanned  by  a  new 
bridge  giving  access  to  the  new  county  road,  and  on  the  other 
the  towering  mountainsi  *  *  *  The  number  of  pounds  of 
milk  has  rapidly  increased  daily,  and  on  Thursday  it  had 
reached  over  (5000,  besides  the  cream  from  Tommy  Steele's 
private  separator.  It  is  expected  that  the  amount  of  the  daily 
delivery  will  reach  10,000  pounds  within  a  week. 

The  P(i,;"aroinan  says :  The  stockholders  of  Pajaro  Valley 
Fruit  Exchange  met  at  the  Exchange  office  on  Second  street, 
Saturday  afternoon,  to  consider  the  removal  of  the  drying 
plant  from  Gilroy  and  the  location  for  the  same  in  this  valley. 
Bids  for  taking  down  the  buildings  and  putting  up  the  same 
were  opened  and  Edward  Wel)b  was  awarded  the  contract  for 
$188.  It  was  decided  to  engage  teams  to  haul  the  material 
from  Gilroy  and  not  transport  by  rail.  A  tract  of  land  on  the 
Tim  McCarthy  ranch,  in  Carlton  district,  was  secured  for  the 
location  of  the  plant,  and  the  buildings,  implements  and  trays 
will  be  removed  there  as  speedily  as  possible.  This  location 
is  considered  first  class,  and  is  within  easy  teaming  distance 
of  the  large  orchards. 

San  Jose  Mercur]/:  During  the  past  week  the  movement  of 
dried  fruits  toward  the  market  from  the  County  Exchange 
warehouse  was  sufficient  in  volume  to  give  even  greater 
assurance  than  ever  that  the  crop  of  1894  would  be  closed  out 
durilig  the  present  season.  Manager  Philo  Hersey  reported 
yesterday  that  the  apricots  had  all  been  cleared  out,  and  it  is 
understood  that  little  if  any  of  that  fruit  remains  anywhere 
in  the  valley.  There  also  remains  but  one  carload  of  dried 
peaches  in  the  warehouse,  and  from  present  orders  they  will 
soon  be  closed  out  in  small  lots.  There  are  not  sufficient 
peaches  in  the  valley  to  fill  all  orders  ''or  the  season.  Five 
carloads  of  prunes  were  sold  and  shipped  from  the  Exchange 
warehouse.  Prices  continue  uniform,  but  not  high.  There  is 
no  ijrospect  of  a  raise  in  the  market,  and  it  is  also  quite  cer- 
tain that  everything  on  hand  will  be  I'lcarcd  out  without  any 


necessity  for  yielding  from  the  present  standard  of  prices. 
The  bulk  of  fruit  yet  remaining  on  hand  is  prunes.  Altogether 
there  are  about  130  carloads  of  dried  fruit  yet  remaining  in 
the  valley,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  same  time  last 
year,  with  a  smaller  amount  on  the  market  in  the  East. 

Watsonville  Pa.yVuoiiiaii ;  From  Deputy  Assessor  McCune 
we  have  obtained  the  following  report  of  the  number  of  trees 
in  Pajaro  township,  Santa  Cruz  county,  in  1894.  It  is  too  early 
to  obtain  the  figures  for  1895,  but  the  bearing  list  has  in- 
creased not  less  than  20%  : 


Tree—  Hem-ing.    Xijii-Bf'irinrj.  Total. 

Apple   66,184  64,19.5  130,379 

Prune   ■■              ■            27,210  10.5,644  132,854 

Apricot  ...                13,012  17,716  31,628 

Peach  ,  0,255  6,075  15,330 

Pear .                                                    7,387  3,352  10,739 

Cherry.  5,087  5.*52  10,439 

OHve  . .  . .                                       5  4,960  4,965 

Plum  . .  1,517  2,919  4,436 

Walnut,  290  3,779  4,078 

Orange                                                  23  113  136 

Lemon.    ,                                               6  100  loe 

Fig   16  36  52 


Totals    130,899  214,241  345,140 


There  are  74^  acres  in  table  grapes  and  75  acres  in  wine 
grapes.  The  valuation  on  these  trees  and  vines  for  1894  was 
$104,245.  The  figures  are  not  inclusive  of  the  orchards  on  the 
Monterey  side  of  the  river. 

The  Sutter  Independent  is  hoping  for  the  ultimate  future  of 
the  wheat  industr}- in  California.  It  says:  The  Independent 
is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  ten  years  from  now  wheat  grow- 
ing in  the  United  States  will  be  a  profitable  business.  We 
are  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  new 
wheat  land  to  be  discovered  in  the  United  States  and  that  we 
will  reach  the  limit  of  production  in  a  few  years.  If  this  be 
true,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  increase  of  population  will 
soon  bring  consumption  up  to  production,  and  when  that  time 
is  reached  the  price  of  wheat  will  necessarily  advance  to  a 
fair  figure.  The  present  depressed  condition  of  prices  will 
discourage  wheat-growing  in  all  sections  where  other  staples 
can  be  produced,  and  that  of  itself  will  naturally  decrease 
the  supply  and  tend  to  advance  prices.  By  the  time  it  be- 
comes generally  understood  that  wheat-growing  is  going  to 
pay  again  our  population  will  have  so  increased  that  there 
will  be  no  wheat  for  export.  And  when  that  point  is  reached 
prices  will  be  maintained.  If  then  it  be  found  that  Argentine 
wheat  is  inclined  to  come  this  way,  so  as  to  threaten  our  home 
products,  it  can  be  treated  as  a  legitimate  source  of  Govern- 
ment revenue,  and  the  wheat  grower  will  then  enjoy  a  little 
of  that  protection  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  manufactur- 
ing interests.  We  may,  from  other  causes,  reach  a  return  to 
good  prices  in  less  than  ten  years,  but  we  feel  confident  that 
for  the  reasons  stated  it  will  not  be  deferred  longer  than  that. 


Behavior  of  Japanese  Plums. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  have  a  small  family  orchard 
containing  about  every  variety  of  deciduous  fruits. 
Among  them  I  have  one  Kelsey  plum,  two  Satsuma 
plums  and  two  Botan  plums.  They  are  all  in  the 
same  soil,  and  the  two  latter  kinds  are  next  each 
other  in  the  same  row.  They  are  all  five  years  from 
the  nurserj-.  The  growth  of  the  two  last  has  been 
healthy  and  the  trees  are  all  very  thrifty  and  about 
the  same  size.  Each  spring  for  the  last  three  years 
they  all  have  bloomed  profusely,  being  a  solid  mass 
of  white  blossoms.  The  Botans  set  fruit  will;  the 
Satsumas  practically  nothing.  The  Kelsey  is  much 
smaller  than  the  others,  but  for  three  years  has  set 
fruit  enormously.  I  have  picked  off  the  fruit  to  in- 
duce the  tree  to  grow,  but,  while  healthy,  it  grows 
very  slowly,  and  each  year  loads  itself  with  plums. 

I  also  have  a  New  White  nectarine  of  the  same 
age.  It  blossoms  profusely,  but  sets  no  fruit  at  all. 
Peaches  and  apricots,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  fruits, 
set  well. 

Is  this  non-bearing  a  characteristic  of  these 
varieties  ?  For  if  so,  the  sooner  they  are  out  and 
replaced  by  bearing  trees  the  better. 

Miraraonte,  Kern  county.       Geo.  A.  Raymond. 

It  is  time  we  had  a  good  general  conference  on 
these  Japanese  plums.  We  have  had  them  in  bear- 
ing long  enough  now  to  begin  to  determine  their 
local  adaptations.  It  is  plain  that  they  have  great 
difterences  in  growth  and  bearing  and  that  the  same 
variety  has  wide  difference  in  behavior  in  different 
climatic  regions.  The  Kelsey  is  usually  a  small  tree 
and  in  bearing  it  is  capricious,  though  everywhere, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard,  a  perfect  snowbank  of 
bloom.  The  Botan  is  a  famous  bearer.  The  Satsuma 
has  disappointed  others  besides  our  correspondent. 
In  our  own  orchard  a  yellow  variety,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  Normand,  is  the  best  bearer.  We  hope  all 
gi-owers  will  write  us  about  their  experience  with 
Japanese  plums. — Ed.  Rtral. 


Irrigated  Wheat  in  Kern  County. 


To  THK  Editor  : — I  have  read  the  articles  on 
wheat  growing  in  the  Rural  with  interest.  Here 
we  can  raise  wheat  at  a  slight  profit  if  we  can  get 
seventy  cents  a  cental  at  our  railroad  station, 
Delano.  It  costs  to  haul  there  $2  per  ton,  so  we  get 
for  it  in  the  field  sixty  cents. 

We  raise  white  milling  wheat  and  get  the  top 
price.  The  yield  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  sacks  (not 
bushels)  per  acre.  Then,  again,  we  get  a  full  crop 
every  year,  as  we  depend  entirely  on  irrigation,  our 
rainfall  being  practically  zero. 

The  size  of  crop  depe  nds  almost  entirely  on  the 
care  and  ijropcr  cultivation  given.  G.  A.  R. 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Summary  of  Crop  Couditious  in  Callforuia  I'p  tu  15th  Itxt-t. 


Reported  by  J.  A.  Babwick,  Director  State  Weather  Service. 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  April  15th,  was  :  For  Eureka,  50°;  Fresno, 
56°;  Indopendenence,  56°;  Los  Angeles,  58°;  Red  Bluff, 
Sacramento,  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  54° 
respectively,  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  56°.  As  com- 
pared with  the  normal  temperatures,  a  deficiency 
of  heat  is  reported  at  Fresno  of  5°;  Los  Angeles,  2°; 
Red  Bluff,  6°;  Sacramento,  5°;  San  Francisco,  2°; 
San  Diego,  5°;  while  Eureka  reports  the  temper- 
ature conditions  as  normal. 

The  total  precipitation  for  the  week  was  at  Eureka 
1.10  inches;  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  San  Diego,  each  .10  of  an  inch; 
Sacramento,  14  of  an  inch,  and  Independence  a 
trace. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation,  there 
is  deficiency  reported  at  all  points  except  Eureka, 
where  an  excess  of  .22  of  an  inch  has  occurred.  The 
weekly  deficiency  is  for  Fresno  .24  of  an  inch;  Los 
Angeles,  .33  of  an  inch;  Red  Bluff,  ..39  of  an  inch; 
Sacramento,  .53  of  an  inch;  San  Francisco,  .42  of  an 
inch,  and  San  Diego  .11  of  an  inch. 

The  deficiency  in  temperature  over  the  great  agri- 
cultural, horticultural  and  viticultural  districts  of 
the  State  have  had  a  retarding  effect  upon  the  grow- 
ing of  crops  and  the  ripening  of  early  fruits  and 
berries. 

The  deficiency  in  the  rainfall  has  been  felt  over 
the  greater  portions  of  the  State,  for  without 
copious  and  frequent  showers  in  April  and  May  the 
grain  and  hay  crops  will  receive  somewhat  of  a  set- 
back; however,  the  cool  weather,  in  conjunction  with 
the  lack  of  rain,  prevents  any  injurious  effects  from 
being  noticed  so  early  in  the  season,  especially  after 
such  fine  rains  as  vre  have  had  during  the  past  winter 
months. 

The  frosts  of  April  have  injured  the  fruit  crop  in 
the  lower  end  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  as  well  as  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  the  upper  end  of  the 
Sonoma  valley,  and  in  the  .Anderson  valley  fruit  belt 
of  3Iendocino  county. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  crop  conditions 
in  the  various  sections  of  this  State  : 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Sasta.  Ci.ara  1  Santa  Clara i — Crops  look  well;  weather  past 
week  very  favorable.  iSan  Josel^-Grain  looking  well  and 
growing  rapidly,  fruit  has  a  rather  hard  time  with  the 
frosts;  it  is  au  off  year  for  Moorparks  and  the  few  there  were 
are  frosted,  except  in  sheltered  places ;  and  Royals,  even  in 
the  foothills,  are  cleaned  out.  Prunes  and  peaches  seem  to  be 
setting  well. 

Mountain  Counties. 

[xYo  (Independence! — Weather  has  settled  to  an  agreeable 
and  enjoyable  warmth,  and  vegetation  of  every  kind  is  mak- 
ing rapid  growth.  It  was  feared  that  the  late  cold  snap  had 
killed  much  fruit,  but  happil.v  such  is  not  the  fact  in  this 
vicinity.  Even  apricots,  of  which  it  was  feared  all  were  de- 
stro.ved,  now  promise  a  fair  crop.  Mr.  Densmore  tells  us  that 
his  extensive  prune  orchard  at  Camp  Independence  is  so  full 
of  blossom  that  at  a  distance  the  trees  appear  a^  though 
covered  with  snow. 

Am.\dok  (Oleta)— Prospects  continue  favorable  for  good  hay 
crop.  No  damage  was  done  by  the  north  winds  or  the  frosts 
which  have  occurred  everj-  night  in  the  week.  Peaches, 
apples  and  prunes  have  escaped  without  damage.  Grass  on 
the  ranges  is  springing  up  rapidly  despite  cool  nights.  Snow 
has  disappeared  as  high  as  Wylies  Station. 

San  Joaquin  Talley. 

Sak  Joaqvin  (Lodi)— Weather  generally  favorable  to  all 
crops.  Wheat  fields  are  spotted,  doing  well  what  there  is  of 
it.  Early-sown  barley  heading  out.  Haying  will  be  late. 
Alfalfa  at  least  two  weeks  later  than  usual.  Apricots  are 
pwr.  Almonds  are  dropping  to  some  extent.  Growers  of 
watermelons  are  busy  planting  their  fields.  The  acreage  will 
be  much  larger  than  last  year,  i  Bethany  i — The  dark  weath- 
er of  the  past  week  has  helped  the  grain  a  great  deal,  but  if 
it  was  not  for  the  heavy  shower  of  rain  that  fell  to-day  (13th) 
the  ha.v  would  be  ver.v  short.  A  few  small  fields  of  ha.v  have 
already  been  cut.  i Stockton )--One-half  inch  of  rain  fell  here 
to-day  (13th),  assuring  bountiful  crops  of  all  kinds  all  through 
ih  s  district.  All  crops  are  doing  finelv  :  prospeecs  were  never 
better. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock) — The  crop  prospects  are  ver.v  good, 
generally  speaking.  The  rye  crop  will  not  be  as  heavy  as 
indii-ations  earlier  in  the  season  would  warrant.  Peaches 
will  yield  abundantly;  other  fruits  will  be  short;  apricots 
nearly  a  failure.  ( Westley)— The  prospect  of  crops  is  good, 
especially  the  early-sown  grain,  which,  with  favored  spring, 
will  make  at  least  ten  sacks  per  acre.  But  the  late-sown 
grain  must  have  at  least  two  inches  of  rain  between  now  and 
the  loth  of  May,  otherwise  will  not  make  any  mure  than  one- 
third  to  one-half  a  crop,  for  the  reason  that  the  north  winds 
blow  in  this  section  of  countr.v  for  about  ten  days.  Earlv- 
sown  wheat  and  barley  look  fine. 

Meki  ED  ( Livingston)— Crops  in  this  vicinity  are  doing  well, 
and  the  farmers  seem  very  much  encouraged  over  the  outlook. 
The  frost  has  done  some  damage  to  the  rye,  and  also  killed 
some  fruit,  etc.,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Madeha  (Madera)— WeatheV  continues  favorable  for  large 
i-rops  of  all  kinds.  The  grain  looks  fine  and  there  will  be 
large  fruit  crops  of  all  varieties.  Grapes  beginning  to  bud. 
Some  of  the  earliest  were  hurt  slightly  by  frost. 

Fresno  (Keedley)— Very  favorable  growing  weather;  with 
one  or  two  more  showers  there  will  be  an  immense  crop  of 
wheat.  B''arinors  are  doing  considerable  summer-fallowing. 
Vines  are  pulling  out.  Cutworms  have  not  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  this  immediate  vicinity,  but  are  doing  consider- 
able damage  in  neiehboring  localities. 

Tri.AHE  (Lime  Kiln)  -Grain,  hay  and  feed  all  in  good  shape, 
but  need  rain  to  keep  growing  and  insure  good  crops.  Pres- 
ent indications  are  for  rain.  Citrus  trees  are  putting  out  a 
healthy  growth  and  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  through 
frost  and  the  past  winter's  heavy  rains.  (Goshen i— Hay  and 
grain  arc  in  fine  condition,  well  advanced  and  abundant."  The 
li  uit  has  been  damaged  by  frost  -in  some  places  all  gone,  in 


others  there  will  be  a  part  crop.    (Tulare)— Cereals,  where  no 
irrigation  can  be  had,  are  suffering  for  want  of  rain,  and  if 
I  rain  does  not  soon  come  some  will  be  very  short  and  kernels 
will  not  fill.    Apricot  crop  is  no  prospect.     Peaches  suffered 
j  by  the  last  frost.    Some  localities  may  have  half  and  others 
one-third  of  a  crop.    The  latter  probably  will  bo  realized. 
Prunes  suffered  severely.    Some  crops  eutirel.v  destroyed : 
others  have  a  little  left;"  even  nectarines  suffered.  Almonds 
are  gone;  grapevines  frozen  and  will  be  later  this  season. 
Vegetables  suffered  to  some  extent,  and  if  we  do  not  get  rain 
soon  outlook  will  not  be  very  promising. 
I     Kixos  (Hanfordl— Warm  and  clear  during  the  week.  Gale 
from  nor!  h west  Saturday  evening,  accompanied  by  rain. 

Kers  (Bakersfield)— The  hay  and  grain  crops  are  progress- 
ing rapidly  and  favorably.  Some  alfalfa  has  been  cut  during 
the  week.  Grain  is  heading.  Pastures,  where  not  irrigated, 
are  commencing  to  dr.v.  Garden  and  orchard  crops  are  doing 
as  well  as  possible  since  our  untimely  frost. 

Mariposa  (Mariposa) — Crops  look  favorable,  both  of  grain 
and  hay.  Peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  and  brobably  pears, 
were  damaged  by  late  frosts,  but  to  what  extent  cannot  as 
yet  be  deternained. 

Southern  California. 

Saxta  Barbara  (Ballard)— We  have  had  splendid  growing 
weather  during  the  past  week  and  cereals  are  coming  on 
vigorously,  although  rain  just  now  would  be  beneficial.  Light 
frosts  every  night  have  caused  little  or  no  damage,  except  in 
very  low  districts.  Early  apricots  are  a  failure  for  the  season 
and" prunes  will  yield  a  light  crop.  Earl.v  corn  and  potatoes 
doing  ycell.  Light  westerly  winds.  (Carpinterial— Every- 
thing seems  favorable  for  good  crops.  Ground  nearly  ready 
for  planting.  Some  hay  being  cut  the  past  week.  Some 
fruit  trees  in  blossom.  Delightful  days  the  past  week  with 
cool  nights  and  mornings.    No  high  winds  or  frost. 

Ventura  (Ventura)— The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  all 
growing  crops.  Considerable  hay  will  be  cut  during  the  next 
week.  Bees  are  swarming  in  the  most  sheltered  locations 
and  the  outlook  for  a  good  yield  of  honey  seems  good 
(Saticoy)— Crop  outlook  very  good,  especially  barley,  and 
fruit,  such  as  peach  and  apricot,  will  be  a  fair  crop,  unless 
there  are  frosts.  (Fremontville)— "  Desert  wind  ''  blew  from 
3:30  p.  M.  of  the  4th  till  2  p.  M.  of  the  7th,  amounting  to  a  gale 
sometimes,  and  damaging  grain  crops,  especially  on  sandy 
laud.  The  week  has  not  been  favorable  to  growing  crops. 
Farmers  are  busily  destroying  weeds  and  fitting  the  land  for 
the  bean  crop.  (Saticoy)— Crop  outlook  is  very  good;  barley 
especially.  Fruit  prospects,  such  as  jjeach,  apricot  and  pear, 
are  for  a  good  .yield  unless  late  frosts  come.  Weather  pleas- 
ant. 

Los  Angeles  (Covina)— The  last  rain  gave  the  grain  a  great 
boost.  Some  alfalfa  hay  is  ready  for  the  market,  quoted  at 
$7!S8  per  ton.  The  Berry  Growers'  Association  is  operating 
and  doing  considerable  business.  (Los  Angeles)— Condition  of 
crops  continue  satisfactory,  though  rain  would  be  acceptable 
for  late  sown  grain  on  mesa  lands.  Deciduous  fruits  setting 
well,  except  apricots,  which  will  be  light.  Orange  trees  in 
full  blossom. 

Orange  (Tustin) — Fine,  warm,  growing  weather;  no  rain. 
Grain  crops  generall.v  look  well  and  promise  a  good  .yield. 
First  crop  alfalfa  and  a  little  barley  is  being  cut  for  hay. 
Aprioots  bloomed  and  set  fairly  well  in  most  orchards,  but 
have  rotted  and  fallen  since  last  rain.  Crops  will  be  very 
light.  Orange  market  remains  poor  and  shipments  continue 
small. 

San  Bernardino  iChino)— Beet  planting  is  progressing 
well,  about  2S00  acres  on  the  Chino  ranch  being  now  planted, 
and  thinning  has  commenced  in  earnest.  At  Anaheim  the 
crop  is  practically  all  planted,  over  2-100  acres  being  reported. 

Riverside  iRiverside) — Weather  has  been  ver.v  favorable 
both  for  crops  and  fruit.  Much  of  the  wheat  and  barley  is 
being  harvested.  Grain  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Oranges  moving 
slowly;  price  fair.  Deciduous  fruit  promises  well.  (San 
Jacinto)— Indications  are  favorable  for  a  large  crop  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit,  except  apricots,  which  will  be  a  short  crop.  At  this 
writing,  the  10th,  indications  are  for  rain.  A  creamery  has 
been  started  here. 

San  Dieoo  (ChoUar  Valley  i— Some  good  rainfalls  will  be  very 
beneficial,  particularly  for  those  having  corn,  beans  and  other 
truck,  as  well  as  for  fruit  men.  Judging  from  the  cereal 
crops  I  have  seen  between  here  and  near-b.y  localities,  the 
prospect  is  not  favorable  for  au  overproduction  of  hay,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  a  big  supply  as  a  whole  taken  throughout 
the  county.  (Julian)— The  orchards  are  putting  forth  leaves 
and  blossoms  and  the  abundance  of  the  latter  give  promise  of 
the  largest  fruit  crop  ever  known  in  the  mountains.  The 
young  grain  is  coming  up  vigorously  and  an  additional  shower 
by  two  will  insure  a  large  crop  of  ha.y  and  grain. 

Coast  Counties. 

San  Benito  iSan  Benito)— The  crop  prospect  is  still 
favorable  for  a  heavy  yield.  A  little  rain  would  be  beneficial, 
but  nothing  is  suffering  yet. 

Santa  Cruz  (Watsonville)— Have  not  had  our  usual  fogs, 
which  is  some  detriment  to  crops.  Prospect  for  large  crop  of 
apples  and  pears.  (Santa  Cruz)— Nights  cool.  Vegetation 
somewhat  retarded ;  no  rain,  no  frost— scarcel.v  warm  enough 
to  be  called  seasonable.  Grain  looking  well.  Good  rain 
needed.  Prospect  good  for  apples  and  prunes;  peaches  no 
good ;  too  early  for  grapes. 

MoNTERET  (Gonzales)— The  growing  crops  on  the  upland  are 
beginning  to  show  the  need  of  more  rain.  The  adobe  seems 
to  be  fairing  much  better,  as  the  growth  thereon  shows  a 
healthy  appearance  and  promises  toyieldanabundant  harvest, 
(Jolon)"— There  has  been  light  frost  here  every  morning  but 
one  during  the  past  week,  but  no  damage.  The  condition  of 
the  wheat  crop  is  excellent. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo)— We  have  had  very 
high  winds,  which  have  been  damaging  to  all  crops  put  in  late 
or  on  land  in  poor  condition.  To-day  there  are  good  signs  of 
ruin.  Considerable  land  is  now  ready  for  green  crops.  Some 
corn  has  been  planted.  Pasture  is  very  good  and  all  stock 
doing  well.  AW  fruits  seem  to  be  doing  well ;  apricots  only 
may  be  scarce.  (Paso  Robles)— Early-sown  grain,  which  com- 
prises the  bulk  of  the  area  sown  to  cereals  in  this  district,  is 
running  up  rapidly  and  forming  head.  Some  barley,  of  which 
little  is  sown  here,  is  already  heading  out.  Grain  is  all  look- 
ing well,  but  a  moderate  shower  is  hoped  for;  none  is  needed, 
however,  for  orchai'ds  which  are  sufticiently  moist  and  in  good 
tilth.  Plums,  apples  and  pears  are  in  the  height  of  bl(X)m. 
Late  varieties  of  peaches  are  setting  fruit  in  quantity.  Blos- 
soms that  survived  the  frost  of  the  middle  of  March  are  now 
bursting  their  fruit  from  the  cups.  (Santa  Margarita) — Con- 
tinual frost  had  a  damaging  effect  on  fruit.  Wheat,  barley 
and  oats  is  looking  well  in  this  vicinil.v;  not  so  back  in  the 
Carisa  vallej',  where  rain  is  badly  needed. 

HuMuoLDT  (Eureka) — .\  severe  frost  occurred  on  the  5th, 
and  light  ones  on  the  6th  and  Uth.  No  serious  damage.  The 
rainfall  has  been  fairly  distributed ;  four  days  clear  to  fair 
and  three  on  which  showers  occurred.  Agricultural  operd- 
tious  are  now  progressing  favorably.  (Hydesville)— Weather 
generally  favorable  for  all  crops.  Severe  frost  of  April  oth 
did  very  little  damage.  Farm  work  well  in  hand.  Crops 
growing  nicely.  Plum,  chcl-ry  and  prune  trees  in  full  bloom 
this  week. 

Sonoma  and  Napa  Valleys. 

Mendocino  (CJkiah)— Pasturage  and   grain  prospects  are 
ver.v  g(3od.    Peaches  and  almonds  mostly  killed  by  the  frost, 
i  Prunes  are  reported  considerabl.y  damaged  in  sotiie  locations. 
I  Apples  uninjured.    Spring  plowing  was  put  back  by  the  rains 


about  the  middle  of  March,  but  Is  now  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. Hop  pruning  is  well  along  in  the  valley,  and  another 
week  will  probably  see  this  part  of  the  growers'  work  at  a 
close  for  the  present  year.  The  fruit  outlook  in  this  county 
is  not  particularly  encouraging  at  present.  Of  late  there 
have  been  many  severe  frosts,  and  a  large  number  of  orchards 
have  suffered  severely.  According  to  a  report  from  Anderson 
valle.y,  one  of  the  finest  fruit-growing  sections  in  the  county, 
there  will  scarcely  be  a  fourth  of  the  average  yield  in  the 
therma'  belts. 

Napa  (Napa)— Hay  and  grain  never  better.  Barley  four 
feet  high  and  heading  out  in  many  places  in  the  valle.y.  Al- 
mond and  apricot  crops  will  be  quite  short;  other  fruits  doing 
well.  Grapes  coming  out  nicely.    Grass  splendid. 

Sonoma  (Cloverdale)— The  Cloverdale  Orange  Compan.v  has 
completed  the  planting  of  800  Washington  navel  trees  on  Its 
tract  east  of  town.  Fifteen  hundred  orange  and  400  lemon 
trees  have  been  planted  in  Cloverdale  township  this  season, 
and  the  cold  snap  has  done  no  damage.  (Forestville) — Crop 
conditions  for  the  past  week  have  been  favorable,  (irass  and 
grain  have  made  a  rapid  growth.  Fruit  trees  are  leafing  out, 
and  very  little  fruit  is  now  dropping  from  the  trees.  The  out- 
look is  that  the  fruit  crop  will  fall  considerable  under  the 
average  .yield."  Frosts  of  11th  and  12th  did  no  perceptible 
damage  to  fruit.  Work  in  the  different  hop  yards  is  going  on 
with  all  possible  speed.  Most  of  the  fields  veill  soon  be  ready 
for  stringing.  (Petaluma) — Crop  outlook  very  encouraging; 
the  early-sown  grain  is  in  fine  condition.  Some  of  it  is  begin- 
ning to  head,  while  the  late-sown  is  growing  very  rapidl.y. 
Prospects  for  a  fruit  crop  still  continue  good.  Almonds,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  good-sized  apples  and  pears  in  full  bloom.  No 
damaging  frosts  to  date.  (Sebastopol)— Weather  April  1st  to 
13th  includes  fog,  turning  into  rain,  north  winds,  cloudy  and 
cool  days.  White  frost  mornings  of  5th  and  11th  insts. ;  tem- 
perature from  38°  in  a.  m.  to  60°  at  noon.  Hard  rain  night  of 
'.ith  ;  only  three  warm,  sunny  days.  Fair  prospect  for  apples, 
though  not  a  large  crop.  "Cherries  promise  well,  as  also 
prunes,  but  too  soon  to  speak  with  certainty.  Pears  rather  a 
light  crop.  Peaches — Early  Crawfords  only  medium  crop. 
Good  trees  in  gooi  locations  show  well,  though  fruit  may  .vol 
drop.  Orange  Clings  generally  reported  light.  Muirs  look 
well.  Stock  of  dried  fruit  mostly  sold,  also  potatoes.  Notmany 
apricots  raised  here  and  very  little  fruit  on  trees.  Butter, 
10  cents  per  piund  first  quality.  Grapes  just  budding  out. 
On  the  6th  inst.  large  flocks  of  geese  passed  over  us  flying 
north— unusual  number. 

Sacramento  Valley, 

YlTBA  (Wheatland)— Past  few  warm  days  and  rain  on  ISth 
were  ver.v  beneficial  to  growing  grain,  which  now  looks  very 
promising.  Apricots  were  injured  by  frost  and  will  be  a  poor 
crop.  Cherries,  prunes  and  pears  slightly  above  an  average. 
Hop  pruning  is  practically  over  and  some  yards  are  already 
stringed.  (Marysville)— North  winds  in  past  week  have  done 
no  particular  damage.  With  a  good  shower  in  this  month  fair 
crops  will  be  assured. 

Teuava  (Red  Bluff)— Grain  holds  out  favorably  and  with  a 
little  more  rain  will  be  a  heavy  crop.  Apricot,  pear  and 
cherry  crops  not  up  to  the  average;  peach  and  almond  crops 
larger  than  last  year.  The  prune  crop  cannot  be  estimated 
.yet,  but  it  is  thought  will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year.  Feed 
plentiful  and  stock  in  prime  condition.  Sheep  shearing  is  now 
going  on.  The  increase  in  lambs  this  year  reaches  100%. 
(Corning) — Weather  favorable  to  grain  and  fruit.  Fallow 
plowing  progressing.  Seeding  all  completed.  Area  of  fallow 
plowing  50%'  less  than  season  of  '94. 

Nevapa  (Chicago  Park)— Crops  are  all  looking  well.  Frost 
did  some  damage  to  plums  and  peaches.  Grain  coming  slow, 
but  is  looking  fine. 

Shasta  (Anderson) — The  orchardists  hereabout  have  nearly 
completed  their  spring  cultivation  and  their  places  have  a 
most  decidedly  prepossessing  appearance.  Every  peach  and 
prune  tree  loaded  to  the  water  line  with  its  burden  of  fruit, 
l)espeaking  an  immense  crop. 

Butte  (Pentz)— On  the  1st,  2d  and  3rd  of  the  month  frosts 
occurred,  doing  some  damage  to  apricots,  prunes  and  plums. 
No  other  fruit  was  injured.  Grain  and  hay  doing  well.  (Hon- 
cut) — The  rain  of  13th  assures  very  fine  crops  this  season,  they 
being  over  three  weeks  in  advance  of  last  year,  and  never 
gave  better  promise  than  now.  No  wind,  frost  nor  hail  here. 
(Palermo) — As  far  as  has  been  able  to  be  ascertained,  no  barm 
by  frost  occurred  in  this  vicinit.y,  and  ever.vthing  is  doing  as 
\vell  as  could  be  wished  for. 

Placer  (Roseville) — Crop  prospects  good.  Summer-fallow  all 
done.  Early  grain  commencing  to  head  out.  There  is  not 
much  wheat  in  the  neighborhood  this  year.  Apple,  peach, 
plum,  flg,  almong  and  cherry  trees  loaded.  Apricots  and 
cherr.v  plums  half  a  crop. 

Colusa  (Colusa)— A  light  rain  has  fallen,  which  is  just  the 
thing  for  growing  grain.  The  outlook  for  good  crops  is  now 
very  promising.  Summer-fallowing  on  high  lands  about  com- 
pleted. Fruit  of  all  kinds  indicates  a  heavy  yield.  No  dam- 
age by  frost  in  any  part  of  the  county.  (Grand  Island) — Grain 
on  high  land  looking  well,  although  sown  late  on  account  of 
the  ground  being  to  wet  to  plow. 

Yolo  (Blacks) — Everybody  in  this  neighborhood  agrees  that 
the  crop  prospects  were  never  better  at  this  time  of  the  year 
than  h.t  present.  (Winters)— Farmers  say  that  the  grain  crop 
looks  well,  and  fruit-growers  think  that  while  certain  varie- 
ties may  make  a  light  crop,  the  loss  will  more  than  be  com- 
pensated for  by  a  heavy  crop  of  other  varieties. 

Solano  (Bin"ghamton) — Judging  from  the  blooms  and  vounr 
fruit  on  the  apricot,  almond,  flg  and  apple  trees  in  W.  H. 
Smith's  orchard,  the  frost  did  very  little  damage  in  this  vicin- 
it.y. (Cordelia) — The  late  frost  has  done  much  more  damage  in 
this  valley  than  was  at  first  expected.  The  apricots  and  al- 
monds have  been  almost  completely  destroyed,  and  the  cher- 
ries suffered  a  similar  fate.  (Collinsvillei— Crops  were  much 
benefited  by  the  recent  sl<owers,  and  prospects  for  a  jrood 
yield  are  flattering  at  the  present  time.  (Batavia) — The 
weather  has  been  very  beneficial  to  crops,  as  there  has  been 
very  little  wind  and  the  temperature  mild.  The  summer- 
fallow  grain  is  ver.v  rank  and  at  present  promises  a  good  yield. 
Winter  sown  is  looking  fine  and  also  promises  a  good  .yield. 

Sacramento  (Clay)— Crops  are  growing  nicely;  the  late 
sown  wants  rain.  Oats  are  heading.  Earl.v  barle.v  beginning 
to  head.  Apple  trees  are  beginning  to  bloom.  The  north 
wind  of  last  week  dri'"d  up  the  ground  a  good  deal,  causing 
summer-falli  wirg  to  bJ  stopped.  (Sacramento) — The  bloom  on 
Bartlett  pear  trees  is  very  sh.v,  and  there  will  be  a  light  crop 
in  this  vicinity.  Tragedy  plums  are  heav.v.  Peaches  are  a 
good  crop.  The  cold  weather  is  fine  for  grain  and  ha.y  crops. 
The  frosts  have  done  no  damage  about  here.  Prunes  are  late 
and  need  some  warm  weather  to  bring  them  forward.  The 
season  is  late  for  all  crops.  (Union  House)— Summer-fallow 
wheat  is  looking  remarkably  fine,  as  is  all  other  grain.  Rain 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  grain.  Small  vines,  fruit  trees 
and  berries  are  looking  well.  (Elk  Grove) — Grain  is  growing 
well,  the  weather  being  warm  and  heavy  dews  falling  during 
the  nights.  Peaches  show  a  fine  prospect  for  a  good  crop. 
Apricots  and  other  fruits  are  not  so  good.  No  frost  during  the 
week,  and  no  winds  to  speak  of.  Showers  last  Saturday. 
(Grand  Island) — From  present  prospects  it  is  evident  that 
every  foot  of  the  island— 17,000  acres— will  be  cultivated  this 
season,  and  an  immense  crop  will  be  the  result.  (Arno)— Grain 
and  fruit  are  looking  well,  there  being  no  damage  by  frost 
during  the  past  week.  (Arno)— The  winds  from  the  north 
dried  the  ground  rapidly  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  week. 
To-da.v's  rain  will  prove  invaluable  to  late  sown  grain.  The 
crops  look  well,  and  have  made  rapid  growth.  There  is  every 
indication  of  a  good  crop  of  hay. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Condition  and  Outlook  of  Lemon  Interests. 


By  G.  W.  Gabcelon:   Head  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Riverside. 

If  there  is  one  industry  which  deserves  and  should 
receive  the  fostering  care  and  attention  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  southern  California,  it  is  our 
"  Lemon  Interests."  Our  oranges,  being  ready  for 
consumption  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  tree  and  now 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  southern  California  fruit 
exchanges,  are,  through  the  proper  systems,  being 
used,  achieving  success  for  the  growers.  Our 
lemons,  because  of  different  conditions  and  different 
uses,  should  have  intelligent  care  in  gathering,  keep- 
ing and  marketing. 

In  my  opinion  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  are 
chiefly  these; 

1.  The  lemon  tree  being  in  blossom  and  fruitage 
continuously — not  like  the  orange,  which  has  its 
season  of  bloom,  afterwards  its  fruit — many  growers 
gather  their  crops  of  lemons,  so  as  to  finish  their 
work,  in  sizes  from  a  good  sized  walnut  up  to  a  fair 
sized  pumpkin,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  taking  the  fruit  in  out  of  the  cold.  And 
what  earthly  use  beyond  injuring  the  reputations  of 
our  "Lemon  Interests"  this  proceeding  accom- 
plishes is  more  than  I  can  guess.  But  year  after 
year  growers  will  put  their  hands  in  their  depleted 
purses  and  "  pay  out  their  Irish  dividends  "  as  just 
claims  for  rebate.  These  overgrown  and  immature 
lemons  are  forced  upon  the  markets,  insulting  the 
good  soil  and  the  good  tree  that  produced  them— a 
monument  of  horticultural  folly  and  loss. 

2.  Almost  all  orange  growers  have  a  few  lemon 
trees — say  for  their  own  use — but  a  small  part  of  the 
product  of  one  tree  will  serve  this  purpose;  the 
balance  are  sold  directly  from  the  trees  to  some 
lemon  huckster,  who,  in  order  to  make  money  out  of 
the  transaction,  will  sell  even  the  blossoms  to  some 
perfume  manufactory  in  his  haste  to  get  the  product 
on  to  the  market.  He  does  not  stop  to  in  any  way 
get  them  ready,  but  four  bits  advance  on  what  he 
pays  authorizes  him  to  push  the  purchase  into  the 
hands  of  the  next  man,  who,  not  knowing  and  per- 
haps not  caring  how  carelessly  the  fruit  has  been 
handled,  anji  not  having  the  proper  facilities  for 
fitting  the  fruit  for  satisfactory  consumption,  says 
many  bad  words  not  complimentary  to  the  "  Lemon 
Interests  "  of  California  when  his  customers  return 
upon  his  hands  the  wizened,  juiceless  lemon,  peas 
a.nd  pumijkins.  When  the  careful  grower  offers  his 
well-matured  lemons  to  the  same  purchaser — dis- 
tance not  permitting  inspection — he  learns  that  the 
dealer  prefers  foreign  lemons.  One  California  fruit 
shipper  has  notified  his  customers  that  our  lemons 
would  not  ship,  would  not  keep,  and  he  does  not  handle 
them  any  more.  He  did  not  relate  his  whole  ex- 
perience with  them,  which  was  that,  in  order  to 
accommodate  those  whose  oranges  he  shipped,  he 
took  their  lemons — gathered  perhaps  carelessly,  re- 
gardless of  size — stored  them  away  in  any  convenient 
place,  subjecting  them  to  all  sorts  of  exposure; 
when  ready — not  the  lemons,  but  the  shipper — grad- 
ing, packing  and  forwarding  took  place,  and  surely 
the  consignee  had  the  right  to  complain;  and  the 
shipper  put  the  disaster  upon  California  because  the 
fruit  would  not  ship  and  keep. 

3.  Many  of  the  lemons  grown  are  produced  upon 
seedling  trees,  which  do  not  produce  good  fruit — 
often  rough  and  bitter,  unsatisfactory  to  the  trade 
and  consumer.  And  one  bad  California  lemon  will, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  housekeeper  whose  pie  is 
made  bitter  by  its  use,  harm  the  reputation  of  a  car- 
load of  good  California  lemons.  Seedling  lemons 
should  be  budded  with  the  best  and  most  improved 
kinds  of  lemons,  although  seedling  lemon  trees  as  a 
long-lived  stock  are  a  failure;  yet,  if  one  who  has 
them  does  not  wish  to  replace  them  by  other  trees 
on  orange  root,  they  had  better  be  budded;  it  will 
pay  for  even  a  few  years. 

4.  Our  lemons,  before  being  put  upon  the  market, 
have  been  put  through  different  experimental  stages, 
and  the  result  is  lack  of  uniformity  in  appearance, 
quality  and  keeping.  As  a  remedy  I  would  recommend 
that  every  grower  of  lemons  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  properly  putting  his  own  lemons  upon  the 
market,  whether  one  has  five  or  five  hundred  trees. 
The  conditions  for  success  are  inexpensive  and  sim- 
ple, and  can  be  summed  up  as  follows:  First  and 
always,  careful  handling  should  be  observed — proper 
attention  to  sizing  from  the  tree.  After  gathering, 
temperature  about  60°  or  lower.  No  moisture,  no 
drafts,  no  light.  One  can  quite  cheaply  provide  con- 
ditions keeping  these  objects  in  view. 

In  trying  to  induce  one  of  the  heaviest  firms  in 
Chicago  to  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  lemons 
and  substitute  California — after  they  had  very  satis- 
actorily  used  some  of  mine — I  was  met  w'ith  an 
-sent  to  my  proposition  provided  lemons  as  good  as 
i  had  furnished  were  forthcoming;  and  as  their 
trade  required  some  days  several  cark)ads,  I  was 
nonplussed  and  could  say  nothing — only  urge  upon  all 
lemon  growers  to  perfect  their  system  of  handling 
lemons  so  that  we  could  offer  our  own  trade,  not 
only  as  good  lemons,  but  in  such  quantities  as  would 


make  it  an  object  to  replace  the  foi-eign  with  home- 
grown. 

On  account  of  the  good  qualities  of  lemons  I  ex- 
hibited in  the  Horticultural  Building  at  the  World's 
Fair,  foreign  experts  complained  to  Chief  Samuels 
that  the  lemons— being  so  different  from  what  they 
had  known  of  California  lemons — were  certainly 
brought  from  Italy  and  exhibited  as  California  grown. 
Although  this  was  a  hard  accusation,  it  was  so 
sweetened  by  the  complimentary  admission  that  the  '. 
fruit  was  fully  equal  to  their  best  that  I  did  not  press  \ 
them  to  prove  the  charge's. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  LEMON  INTEREST. 

To  sum  up,  we  need  the  co-operation  of  all  who 
take  any  part  in  growing,  handling,  selling  and  con- 
suming lemons,  and  only  by  attention,  each  one  to 
his  work,  will  the  best  success  be  attained. 

The  demand  for  lemons  being  mostly  in  our  hot 
summer  months,  and  our  oranges  being  all  marketed 
before,  the  advantages  that  will  come  from  having  a 
more  continuous  business  in  progress,  so  as  to  keep 
our  employes  at  work  at  home,  will  be  apparent. 
What  then,  with  the  Fruit  Exchange,  with  its  busi- 
ness resources  at  our  command,  as  a  proper  medium 
for  marketing  !  Pretty  soon  dealers  will  require  a 
few  boxes  of  lemons  in  cars  of  oranges.  After 
awhile,  if  we  have  the  lemons,  whole  cars  of  lemons 
will  be  in  order,  and  Fruit  Exchange  oranges  will 
be  succeeded  by  Fruit  Exchange  lemons.  But  do 
not  compel  the  Fruit  Exchange  to  handle  poor 
lemons,  or  lemons  made  poor  by  inattention  to  the 
proper  details  which  are  necessary  to  make  good 
marketable  fruit.  .  •   . ;  .  . : 

We  may  not  have  the  lemons  to  furnish  naany  cars 
this  season,  but  the  trees  are  planted  and  growing 
finely.  Several  hundred  acres  of  trees  are  promising 
well,  and  before  we  have  the  proper  plans  matured 
for  handling  we  will  have  here  in  Riverside  alone 
from  1000  to  2000  ears  of  lemons  to  go  forward. 

Just  here  I  should  emphasize  the;  wisdom  of  fur- 
nishing the  trade  with  good  fruit.  We- should  all 
honestly  regret  the  Florida  disaster,  which  we  are 
told  has  especially  wiped  out  her  lemon  trees;  yet 
while  wepause  in  our  labors  to  extend  words  of  sym- 
pathy, the  cry  will  come  across  the  continent  for 
lemons. 

Mediterranean  ports  will  ship  to  our  shores  her 
lemons,  hardly  waiting  for  a  demand.  And  as  in 
our  orange  trade,  foreign  products  will  swarm 
around  our  business  marts,  and  unless  we  offer  as 
good  lemons  as  the  foreigner  no  amount  of  patriotism 
will  influence  trade  in  our  favor.  Quite  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  lemons  have  to.  pass  through  the  hands  of 
foreign  dealers  who  have  established  themselves  in 
business  in  most  of  our  large  cities — led  there,  per- 
haps, just  to  find  markets  for  the  lemons  then  only 
grown  in  their  own  country.  It  may  be  that  they 
still  have  close  business  interests  with  their  native 
country;  at  any  rate  it  is  .  difficult  to  have  those 
foreigners  recognize  equal  merit  of  our  lemons  with 
the  fruit  of  their  own  land.  Sometimes,  it  is  claimed, 
our'best  lemons,  after  being  bought  by  these  dealers, 
are  repacked  under  foreign  brands. 

Let  no  low-priced  labor  prevent  us  from  doing  our 
duty  by  the  work  before  us,  for  as  sure  as  fate  this 
grand  country  is  bound  to  even  up  the  situation  by 
a  proper  protection  sooner  or  later. 

The  use  of  lemons  as  a  remedy  in  certain  diseases 
of  humanity,  being  advocated  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  physicians,  is  more  proof  to  confirm  the  use 
of  the  lemon  as  a  necessity.  And  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  little  more  time  when  laboratories  for  the 
manufacture  of  citric  acid  and  other  chemicals,  into 
which  the  product  of  the  lemon  tree  largely  enters, 
will  be  erected,  thus  saving  more  of  the  fruit,  in  the 
line  of  economy,  and  assisting  the  grower  in  his 
profits  and  expenses. 

GAMBLING  IN  LEMONS. 

May  I  not  wisely  say  at  this  juncture,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  there  are  those  who  have  invested  in  the 
lemon  industry,  hoping  thereby  to  receive  large  re- 
turns without  giving  proper  attention  to  those  con- 
ditions which  alone  will  make  the  undertaking  suc- 
cessful, the  sooner  such  investors  dispose  of  their 
interest  to  those  who  are  determined  to  push  the 
lemon  industry  to  the  front,  the  better  for  all. 
Somehow  it  seems  to  me  that  California  is  redolent 
with  speculators  who  put  their  money  in  enter- 
prises— reserving  the  use  of  brains  for  something 
else — because  a  neighbor  makes  his  investment  pay 
well,  forgetting  that  the  money  used  by  his  neighbor 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  undertaking. 

As  to  the  future  outlook  of  lemons,  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  foundation  that  we  lay,  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  points  briefl.y  referred  to,  of  which  I 
have  written,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  growers  of  lem- 
ons can  make  oi-  mar  results  by  the  course  pursued, 
the  methods  adopted. 

Centuries  of  experience,  fraught  with  gains  and 
losses,  have  probably  made  wise  our  foreign  com- 
petitors, and  if  it  is  going  to  take  centuries  of  losses 
to  teach  us  wisdom,  very  few  would  like  to  continue 
in  the  lemon  industry;  yet  I  am  hopeful  of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  we  are  made,  the  persistency,  uplift- 
I  ing  efforts  of  the  nation  to  which  we  belong,  which 
has  pushed  us  from  the  bottom  to  take  rank  with 
those  at  the  top.  This  same  push-to-the-top  will 
not  suffer  defeat  or  allow  much  delay  in  overcoming 


the  obstacles  which  may  intervene  between  our  pres- 
ent condition  and  success.  Those  of  us  who  have 
lived  half  a  century  and  more  realize  the  great 
changes  which  have  surprised  the  world  during  that 
period  of  time.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that,  progress 
being  the  order  of  the  day,  even  our  lemon  interests 
will  not  be  behind  other  enterprises,  but  take  their 
place  above  all  hindrances  and  secure  for  our  people 
some  of  the  millions  annually  sent  abroad  for  foreign 
lemons. 

Mr.  Bluitiliitnl's  Vitus. — N.  W.  Blanchard,  of  Santa 
Paula,  followed  Mr.  Garcelon.  He  thought,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Press,  the  great  difficulty  here  was 
in  allowing  the  fruit  to  remain  on  the  trees  too 
long.  He  thought  they  should  be  picked  for  curing 
just  as  they  were  beginning  to  color,  and  possibly 
a  little  before.  He  had  patrons  who  expected  him 
to  supply  them  with  lemons  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
and  he  usually  had  them  to  supplv.  To  keep-lemons 
well  they  should  be  kept  away  from  the  air.  He 
was  attempting  to  make  his  lemon  trays  as  near  air- 
tight as  possible.  His  oldest  trees  were  twenty 
years  old,  and  he  had  never  pruned  them.  He 
wanted  all  he  could  get  off  of  them.  He  tied  the 
limbs  up  to  keep  them  off  the  ground.  He  thought 
the  smaller  lemons  were  the  more  saleable  and  more 
profitable.  There  were  many  things  he  had  not  yet 
learned  about  lemons,  but  he  was  willing  to  tell 
what  he  did  know.  He  had  been  treating  lemons  in 
some  ways,  and  while  he  got  pretty  good  results 
and  his  lemons  were  in  demand  over  many  other 
lemons,  he  was  not  sure  that  he  was  treating  them 
just  in  the  best  way  yet.  He  was  experimenting  all 
the  time,  and  as  he  learned  he  would  be  glad  to 
impart  his  information. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Snails  or  Slugs. 


To  THE  Editor  :  — What  is  in  a  name;  that  which 
we  call  a  snail  by  any  other  name  is  just  as  bad. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  consider  them  bad  when  the 
right  remedy  is  applied  and  at  the  right  time.  For 
this  I  use  fresh,  dry,  slaked  lime.  Tiie  way  I  slake 
it  is  thus:  Put  some  in  a  box  or  barrel,  pour  some 
water  on  it,  then  cover  it  well  so  that  no  steam  will 
escape.  After  awhile  stir  it  up  and  add  more  water 
if  required,  but  keep  in  view  to  have  it  dry  as 
powder.  Always  keep  it  well  covered  till  using,  for 
by  this  treatment  the  lime  retains  its  full  strength. 
I  try  to  have  it  prepared  just  in  time  to  cool  off 
enough  to  handle  when  I  am  ready  to  use  it.  The 
best  time  is  on  a  damp  night,  as  then  the  snails  are 
all  out  pasturing.  I  sow  it  broadcast  all  over  the 
ground  where  traces  of  snails  are  to  be  found.  Of 
course  it  is  hardly  of  any  use  to  apply  it  just  on 
certain  places  only  or  at  daytime,  for  the  lime  has  to 
reach  the  snail  and  not  the  snail  the  lime.  This  lime 
dust  will  penetrate  everywhere  between  the  plants, 
etc.,  and  kill  the  objects  on  the  spot.  It  requires 
very  little  to  be  effective;  next  morning  it  can  be 
showered  off,  and  then  hardly  any  trace  of  lime  will 
be  seen.  This  treatment  may  have  to  be  repeated 
in  about  four  weeks  or  so,  as  a  young  stock,  formerly 
in  embryo,  must  be  treated;  then  the  place  will  be 
free  from  this  pest. 

I  also  use  lime  in  the  same  way  in  the  greenhouse, 
etc.,  among  any  plants  without  the  least  harm.  For 
this  I  see  that  the  foliage  is  dry,  so  that  the  lime 
will  not  adhei'e  so  much.  By  this  operation  one  has 
to  be  very  careful  and  quick  and  frequently  to  run 
out  for  fresh  air.  When  all  the  lime  has  settled 
shake  or  dust  off  the  plants  and  the  following  morn- 
ing shower  off. 

Of  course  snails  will  come  again  (so  will  weeds),  but 
keep  watch  for  them.  It  may  be  years  before  any 
will  be  seen  again;  to  pick  them  off'  by  hand  would 
keep  one  in  perpetual  motion.  If  one  has  any  pets, 
as  frogs,  fish  or  lizards,  they  have  to  be  protected 
otherwise  they  share  the  same  fate  as  the  snails. 

The  same  kind  of  lime,  or,  better,  only  half  slaked, 
I  use  for  stagnant  or  sour  ground,  especially  when 
infested  with  angleworms.  Digging  in  a  good  quan- 
tity not  only  kills  the  worms,  but  renews  the  soil, 
whereas  limewater  will  kill  the  worms  but  keep  the 
soil  solid  and  packed  and  not  improve  its  condition. 
For  such  soil  also  to  bring  it  in  fine  condition  again, 
especially  clay  ground,  use,  if  one  has  it  handy,  the 
hair  and  lime  from  tanneries.  This  will  make  the 
soil  very  loose  and  rich. 

There  are  still  some  of  the  opinion  that  angle- 
worms are  harmless  or  even  useful,  as  I  saw  it  once 
stated  by  Darwin.  He  said  if  it  were  not  for  the 
worms  the  earth  would  got  poorer  and  barren,  as 
the  worms  keep  the  ground  open,  etc.  Now  he 
certainly  never  cultivated  any  ground  except  on 
paper  or  else  he  was  mad  at  not  finding  any  worms 
in  his  back  yard  for  his  fishing. 

A  thing  very  beautiful  and  useful  from  one  point 
of  view  is  in  another  just  the  reverse.  A  teacher 
oace  showed  his  scholars  the  beautiful  flowers  among 
the  wheat,  etc.,  in  the  fields  which  the  Lord  had 
seeded  down  for  the  enjoyment  of  mankind;  but  alas! 
behind t:. em  came  the  farmer  and  he  expressed  him- 
I  self  in  a  ^uite  different  way.    Soon  another  occasion 
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the  teacher  was  explaining  how  wise  everything  is 
created;  one  could  see  right  over  yonder  the  stork 
with  his  long  legs  with  which  he  could  wade  in  the 
water  and  very  easily  catch  frogs  for  his  food  with 
his  long  bill.  Then  a  boy  sang  out  :  "  But  the  frog 
thinks  different,  and  don't  you  forget  it."  Of  course 
both  are  right.  Henry  Melde. 
Eureka,  Cal.  

THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  and   Distribution  of  Water  with 
Reference  to  Wastage. 


Paper  by  Wm.  Ihviso  before  Farmers'  Institute  at  Riversli\c. 

The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  water,  in  its  re- 
lation to  agriculture,  is,  in  this  country,  of  very 
great  importance,  as  its  artificial  treatment  is  the 
principal  factor  on  which  the  farmer  depends  for 
success.  Any  discussion,  therefore,  having  for  its 
object  the  conserving  or.  more  economical  use  of 
water  should  be  of  interest  to  this  Institute  and  to 
the  public  generally. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  comes  up  for 
answer,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  water,  is  the 
one  of  its  source,  and  then  follows  the  related  ques- 
tion of  its  permanence.  These  questions  are  fre- 
quently asked,  and  I  dare  say  as  frequently  answered 
in  many  ways. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  determine  definite  answers 
to  either  of  these  questions,  as  the  particular  condi- 
tions which  determine  them  are  not  wholly  within 
our  knowledge,  at  the  same  time  it  is  just  as  possible 
to  furnish  an  answer  in  a  general  way.  and  one  that 
will  include  the  particulars  asked  for,  as  it  is  to 
answer  with  reference  to  the  source  and  permanence 
of  any  other  physical  fact  in  nature,  the  existence  of 
which  is  depending  on  the  operation  of  natural  law. 

That  the  suu  js  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  en- 
ergy found  operating  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  now 
accepted  as  a  general  truth,  and  it  is  to  this  common 
source  that  we  must  relate  the  energy  of  the  flowing 
waters  on  which  we  depend  for  our  supply. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  then  without  ques- 
tion that,  taking  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  a  whole, 
the  waters  of  our  present  flowing  rivers,  streams 
and  springs  will  continue  to  flow  in  about  equal 
volume  while  the  sun  continues  to  radiate  his  heat; 
and  to  question  the  truth  of  this  expectation  would 
be  to  question  the  very  foundations  which  form  the 
data  to  which  all  scientific  investigations  are  re- 
ferred for  their  justification. 

This  being,  then,  in  the  main,  the  source  of  our 
water  supply,  and  having  perfect  confidence  that  no 
mere  accidental  circumstance  can  ever  affect  its  per- 
manence or  average  amount,  we  have  to  consider 
what  local  physical  conditions  are  necessary  to  our 
getting  our  share  of  the  total  product. 

By  referring  you  to  the  laws  of  the  expansion  of  , 
gases  under  reduced  pressure,  and  a  loss  of  sensible  j 
heat  during  the  process  of  expansion,  we  account  for  [ 
the  fact  that  our  adjacent  mountains  receive  a  pre 
cipitation  about  four  times  as  great  as  falls  on  the  ; 
lower  lands  in  this  locality.    The  warm  vapor-laden  ; 
air,  in  its  progress  from  the  ocean  towards  areas  of 
less  pressure,  might  pass  over  us  continually  with- 
out precipitating  any  portion  of  our  share  of  its  con- 
tents were  it  not  for  the  obstruction  ottered  to  its 
further  progress  by  the  mountains,  which  cause  it  to 
shunt  upwards  to  a  higher  plane;  and  in  so  doing,  it 
expands  under  lessened  pressure,  becomes  chilled, 
and,  in  consequence,  parts  with  a  portion  of  its 
vapor  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow,  and  at  such  an 
elevation  above  the  adjacent  lands  as  gives  it  the 
potential  power  referred  to. 

In  the  neighboring  ranges  of  Cucamonga,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  San  Jacinto  will  be  found,  because  of 
their  elevation  above  sea  level,  the  principal  areas 
from  which  a  water  supply  can  be  gathered;  and  it 
is  from  the  time  when  the  natural  pi-ecipitations 
take  place  on  these  areas  that  our  own  eff'orts  may 
become  a  factor  in  determining  how  much  of  the  total 
may  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

WASTE  BY  RUN-OFF. 

Next  to  the  total  amount  of  rain  and  snow  fall  on 
the  mountains,  the  most  important  factor  is  that  of 
the  percentage  of  waste  from  what  Major  Powell 
terms  the  "  run-ofi  "  during  the  life  of  each  storm. 
The  actual  percentage  of  this  loss  varies  for  each 
locality,  as  their  physical  conditions  vary;  and  in 
each  locality  the  percentage  varies  with  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  saturation  and  temperature 
of  the  soil,  the  rate  and  duration  of  the  precipita- 
tion, the  temperature  of  the  air  and  other  causes  at 
the  time  of  each  storm.  With  reference  to  this. 
Major  Powell  says:  "The  relation  which  actually 
exists  between  the  rainfall  and  the  run-oft'  is  not  only 
a  problem  of  great  scientific  interest  and  value,  but 
to  engineers  and  sanitarians  it  has  a  practical  im- 
portance which  justifies  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion. For  several  decades  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
interest  in  this  matter,  and  the  student  of  the  sub- 
ject finds  voluminous  discussion  and  diverse  con- 
clusions. " 

You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  an  investigation 
of  this  very  important  matter  is  now  being  carried 
pn  by  private  enterprise  in  the  neighboring  moun- 


tains of  San  Bernardino  with  the  aid  of  such  scien- 
tific appliances  and  skilled  observers  as  will  endure 
reliable  data  of  great  value  in  determining  local 
water  products. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
to-day  there  is  running  to  waste,  past  a  point  on  the 
Santa  Ana  river,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  we 
stand,  four  or  five  times  as  much  water  as  is  carried 
by  all  the  Riverside  canals  during  the  irrigation 
season.  This,  of  course,  is  neither  a  minimum  nor 
maximum  flow  of  waste,  the  extremes  being  almost 
zero  on  the  one  hand,  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  and  reaching  forty  times  the  flow 
of  the  canals  for  short  periods,  during  the  storm 
months  of  midwinter. 

By  actual  measurement  made  this  forenoon,  there 
is  at  one  point  in  the  Santa  Ana  river  over  100,000 
inches  of  water  running  by.  How  to  reduce  this 
waste  is  the  matter  of  importance  to  us  here,  as 
representing  the  general  interests,  and  the  first 
factor  having  an  effect  in  bringing  this  about  is  the 
condition  of  the  mountain  surfaces  themselves,  as 
determining  the  percentage  of  wasteful  run-ott'during 
storms. 

It  is  quite  a  self-evident  proposition  that,  if  the 
rainfall  at  any  time  during  a  storm  is  greater  than 
the  capacity  of  the  surfaces  to  absorb  it.  the  differ- 
ence will  be  the  run-off.  Any  change  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  surfaces  then  that  will  increase  their  ca- 
pacity for  water  will  be  a  reduction  of  this  difference, 
and  consequently  a  gain  in  the  amount  saved  for  fu- 
ture use. 

It  is  now  admitted,  after  extensive  observation 
and  experience,  that  a  natural  vegetable  growth  on 
the  surfaces  subject  to  rainfall  will  naturally  tend  to 
the  retardation  of  run-off,  and.  in  addition  to  this 
advantage,  the  evaporation  is  lessened  by  the  same 
oause.  Very  great  importance  is  given  to  this  fact 
in  the  many  reports  of  Major  Powell  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of 
F.  H.  Newell,  the  Government  Geologist.  It  is  there 
stated  that  extensive  areas  of  land  in  Europe,  hither- 
to yielding  remunerative  crops,  have  become  en- 
tirely barren  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  the  vegetable  growth  of  the  mountains,  fol- 
lowed by  a  depletion  of  the  streams  from  which  the 
lands  had  been  receiving  their  supply  of  irrigation 
water. 

I  am  now,  and  have  been  for  .some  time,  of  the 
opinion  that  the  destruction  of  the  vegetable  cover- 
ing of  our  mountftius  would  seriousl)'  decrease  the 
total  water  supply  to  this  valley,  and  its  protection 
from  this  fate  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  affecting  the  continuity  of  our  prosperity. 
This  is  a  matter,  I  think,  which  comes  very  properly 
under  the  authority  of  this  Institute  to  recommend 
such  action  to  be  taken  by  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  as  will  preserve  the  best  condition  of 
thipse  mountain  surfaces. 

LOSS  IN  DITCHES. 

We  have  to  consider,  after  assuming  the  existence 
of  the  main  source,  how  far  we  can  still  further  re- 
duce the  loss  in  carrying  the  water  to  the  lands 
where  it  is  to  be  distributed.  Until  recently  the 
waters  of  our  canals  were  permitted  to  flow  through 
them  without  any  other  provision  for  preserving  the 
contents  than  that  offered  by  the  natural  condition 
of  the  soil  through  which  the  canals  were  con- 
structed. 

The  loss  by  seepage  in  such  conditions  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  time  the  water  has 
been  flowing,  the  ratio  between  area  of  cross-section 
and  wetted  perimeter,  and  many  other  circumstances 
whicli  enter  into  and  effect  the  result.  The  various 
estiniates  of  loss  range  from  30%  to  ~()%  in  newly 
constructed  channels  and  from  12%  to  25%  after  the 
same'' have  been  used  for  some  years. 

FrOm  this  wide  range  it  will  be  seen  that  ^ach  lo- 
cality must  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
naturt?  of  the  soil  and  other  conditions;  but  never  for- 
getting that  generally  there  is  great  loss  from  this 
cause;  which  may  be  prevented  if  the  saving  in  wa- 
ter will  warrant  the  expenditure.  In  this  particular 
district,  and  in  connection  with  the  Gage  canal,  I 
assumed  the  loss,  in  its  unimproved  condition  and 
when  flowing  its  full  capacity,  at  from  12%  to  15%. 
Taking  the  maximum  amount  of  flow  at  3000  inches, 
this  would  represent  at,  say  13*%,  a  loss  of  400 
inches.  If  you  value  this  loss  at  the  rate  of  $750  per 
inch,  it  wilfrepresent  the  sum  of  $300,000. 

Of  this  very  large  sum  it  will  readily  be  determined 
what  proportion  can  be  saved  by  improving  the 
channel.  To  make  this  plain  and  of  some  practical 
value  to  the  members  of  the  institute,  I  may  say  that 
the  saving  of  water  to  the  Riverside  canals  has  been 
considered  of  such  value  that  large  sums  have  been 
expended  for  this  purpose,  by  a  reformation  of 
alignment  and  grant,  and  then  coating  the  interior 
surface  with  Portland  cement  mortar  to  the  depth  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  proportions  of  this 
mixture  are  one  part  cement  to  four  parts  sand;  and, 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  is  concerned,  I  think  we 
have  eliminated  the  seepage  loss  entirely,  leaving 
only  the  loss  from  evaporation,  which,  on  the  aver- 
age, does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  part  of  1%. 

The  farther  distribution  of  the  water,  from  the 
canals  to  the  lands,  can  be  done  without  any  loss,  by 
means  of  sealed  mains  and  laterals  constructed  of 
vitrified  clay,  coated  steel  or  iron  pipes,  and  at  a 


cost  varying  with  the  market  price  of  materials,  but 
estimated  roughly  at  from  113  to  $20  per  acre. 

now   Ml't  H   IS  REQriREl)  ? 

When  the  water  has  thus  been  brought  to  the  laud 
without  loss,  the  still  greater  question  to  answer  will 
be,  How  much  is  required  for  successful  irrigation  ? 
And  as  an  introduction  to  this  1  will  quote  from 
Newell's  report,  to  show  how  very  open  this  question 
is  yet  considered  by  men  who  have  given  much  time 
and  thought  to  the  subject: 

Under  "  Duty  of  Water  "  Mr.  Newell  says:  '  The 
duty  of  water  is  the  ratio  between  a  given  quantity 
of  water  and  the  amount  of  land  it  will  irrigate.  It 
may  be  variously  expressed  as  the  number  of  acres  of 
land  which  one  second-foot  of  water  will  irrigate,  or 
as  the  number  of  acre-feet  of  water  required  to  irri 
gate  an  acre  of  land,  or  as  the  total  volume  of  water 
used  during  the  season.  Anotherform  of  expression, 
which  is  not  in  common  use  in  this  country,  but 
which  may  be  satisfactorily  employed  when  the  loca 
tion  of  the  canal  line  has  been  determined,  is  to  state 
the  expenditure  of  water  per  linear  mile  of  canal.  In 
India  this  quantity  has  been  found  to  vary  from  six 
to  eight  cubic  feet  per  mile.  In  considering  water 
duty,  the  fact,  however,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
that  this  differs  greatly,  according  as  it  is  reckoned 
on  the  quantit}'  entering  the  head  gates  of  the  canal 
or  on  the  quantity  applied  to  the  land,  since  the 
losses  by  seepage,  evaporation,  etc.,  in  transporting 
the  water  to  the  land  are  very  considerable. 

"  It  will  always  be  impossible  to  accurately  fix  a 
correct  standard  for  the  duty  of  water,  as  this  quan- 
tity varies  with  different  soils  and  crops  and  with 
different  climates,  altitudes  and  modes  of  applying  it 
to  the  crops.  It  must,  however,  be  approximately 
determined  for  each  case  before  the  science  of  irri- 
gation engineering  can  reach  the  high  plane  attained 
by  other  branches  of  the  profession. 

■'  The  duty  of  water  as  at  present  accepted  in  the 
various  portions  of  the  West  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
variability  and  doubt  What  the  duty  of  water  actu 
ally  is  is  being  c  onstantly  disputed  and  changed  by 
various  engineers  in  their  reports  and  writings  on 
the  subject,  imd  in  testimony  given  before  courts. 
Only  during  the  last  ten  years  has  the  handling  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  fallen  to  the  lot  of  in- 
telligent engineers  and  experimentalists,  and  in  that 
time  the  duty  of  water  in  Colorado  has  nearly 
doubled,  while  it  has  more  than  quadrupled  in  por- 
tions of  California  It  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  the  duty  of  water  will  for  some  time  yet  con- 
tinue to  rise  as  the  better  modes  of  handling  it  are 
devised  and  as  the  amount  required  by  certain  soils 
comes  to  be  understood  through  experience  and 
practice.' 

Within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  this  judgment  varies, 
with  reference  to  the  duty  of  one  miners  inch  of 
water,  from  four  acres  to  ten  acres.  Major  Powell 
has  claimed  that  ten  inches  deep  of  water  covering 
the  whole  surface,  and  used  when  most  needed,  will 
insure  a  perfect  crop  of  grain.  If  we  compare  this 
estimate  with  the  duties  above  referred  to.  we  would 
have  as  equivalents: 

1  inch  to  4  acres  equals  4ij.3  inches  deep. 
5  .34.8 
•       0  "  29.0 
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When  the  variation  in  the  use  of  water  in  about 
the  same  locality  amounts  to  over  100%  it  should  be 
considered  an  act  of  wisdom  to  inquire  into  the  rea- 
son why  this  great  difference  of  opinion  which  leads 
to  this  practice  should  exist.  If  a  greater  amount  of 
water  is  being  used  in  any  locality  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  best  results,  then  the 
excess  must  be  considered  a  waste  and  dealt  with  by 
this  institute  as  a  propersubject  for  their  discussion, 
and  for  them  to  suggest  methods  b^'  which  a  better 
knowledge,  leading  to  a  more  economical  use.  can  be 
attained. 

I  entirely  disagree  with  Mr.  Newell  in  his  sugges- 
tion that  the  work  of  determining  this  very  import- 
ant matter  should  be  relegated  entirely  to  the  gen- 
eral or  any  other  Government.  The  investigations, 
leading  to  a  better  knowledge  in  this  department  of 
our  activities,  are  of  the  very  highest  order.  This 
study  is  of  itself  an  education  and  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  engage  in  it,  and  to  deprive  us  of  the  neces- 
sit3'  of  further  study,  or  to  relieve  us  of  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  connection  with  it,  would  be  to  rob 
us  of  much  that  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  the  intel 
ligent  farmer. 

The  Government  has  already  done  much  to  help  us 
in  this  study  and  is  prepared  to  do  more  when  the 
need  for  it  arises,  but  it  is  only  by  a  close  associa 
tion,  including  all  the  agencies  that  tend  to  pi-ogress. 
that  the  best  results  can  come. 

OISCfSSION. 

W.  C.  Fuller,  of  Col  ton,  said  it  oftener  needed  an 
inch  of  water  to  three  and  one-half  acres  than  to  ten 
acres.  His  was  light  soil:  perhaps  ditterent  from  the 
soil  here  in  Riverside. 

J.  K.  Woodard  said  he  found  all  he  could  do  to  take 
care  of  one  irfch  to  five  acres  and  not  allow  it  to 
waste,  and  he  ran  his  water  very  slowly. 

J.  E.  Cutter  said  there  were  a  great  many  people 
who,  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  would  irri- 
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gate.  He  was  not  looking  after  work.  He  did  not 
stop  irrigating  when  the  ground  was  moist  on  top, 
or  even  when  he  would  sink  in  it  over  his  shoe-tops. 
He  irrigated  slowly  for  seventy-two  hours,  and  in 
younger  orchards  every  six  weeks.  Older  orchards 
he  would  irrigate  every  month.  The  mistake  with 
Riverside  soil  was  that  irrigation  was  stopped  before 
the  ground  was  thoroughly  soaked. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  of  Santa  Paula,  said  it  was  as 
much  the  time  of  using  the  water  as  the  amount  of 
water  used.  It  should  be  used  in  this  growing  sea- 
son. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hints  for  Incubator  Practice. 


Mrs.  Flora  McFadden  continues  her  notes  on  Cali- 
fornia poultry  practice  for  the  Los  Angeles  Culti- 
vator, with  suggestions  for  handling  eggs  in  artificial 
incubation.  She  wisely  begins  by  remarking  that  in 
the  multitude  of  incubators  it  is  impossible  to  give 
minute  instructions  which  would  apply  to  every  ma- 
chine, and  proceeds  to  write  a  few  general  sugges- 
tions that  fit  every  case,  which  might  prove  helpful 
to  those  new  in  the  work.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  before  putting  eggs  in  the  lamp  has  been  lighted 
for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  for  several 
hours  the  thermometer  has  registered  103°. 

If  eggs  are  soiled,  wait  until  just  before  putting 
into  machine,  then  wash  with  warm  water  and  soap, 
rinse  with  clear  warm  water,  wipe  dry,  and  they  are 
ready. 

It  is  important  that  eggs  come  up  to  heat  very 
gradually,  and  it  will  take  about  six  hours  if  incu- 
bator is  well  regulated  and  running  steadily  at  103°. 
Possibly  you  may  be  running  a  machine  that  is  not  a 
self  regulator,  then  be  very  careful  not  to  let  eggs 
get  any  warmer  than  105°,  especially  during  the 
first  week  of  incubation,  when  germs  are  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  extremes  either  way.  I  should  re- 
gard below  100"  or  above  105°  as  extreme.  I  have 
known  eggs  to  run  up  to  110°  during  the  last  week 
of  hatch,  for  a  very  short  time,  and  chicks  came  out 
all  right  and  were  not  apparently  any  worse  for  it. 
The  eggs  will,  of  course,  drop  below  100°  when  being 
turned,  and  I  think  it  is  all  right  that  they  should 
do  so,  as  the  old  hen  leaves  her  eggs  for  from  fifteen 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  every  day. 

Be  sure  to  test  eggs  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth 
day.  It  is  really  best  to  test  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
and  again  on  the  twelfth.  The  first  test  clears  out 
all  infertile  eggs,  and  the  second  all  the  dead  germs. 

In  making  the  second  test,  if  there  are  any  weak 
germs  mark  with  a  pencil,  running  a  line  clear 
around  the  egg,  and  put  by  themselves,  being  care- 
ful not  to  rest  the  thermometer  bulb  on  any  of  these 
eggs.  After  the  twelfth  day  the  chick  furnishes 
some  heat  from  its  own  rapidly  developing  body,  and 
you  will  notice  that  your  machine  does  not  require 
near  as  much  lamp  heat,  nor  consume  as  much  oil  as 
it  did  earlier.  Prom  this  time  on  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  a  live  egg  and  a  dead  one  is 
■  onsiderable.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  why  people  who 
ihink  it  not  worth  while  to  test  eggs,  either  fail  or 
have  very  poor  hatches.  To  put  the  idea  in  a  little 
diff'erent  way,  let  us  suppose  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  placed  on  a  dead  egg,  or  on  an  infertile 
one;  it  is  several  degrees  cooler  than  one  near  it 
containmg  a  live  chick,  and  to  get  the  egg  chamber 
up  to  heat  with  the  bulb  on  the  dead  egg  means  that 
the  living  eggs  will  be  warmer  than  they  should  be. 
Indifference  to  proper  testing  is  too  popular  and 
should  be  weeded  out  or  demoralized  hatches  will 
continue  to  result  and  the  eggs  will  continue  to  get 
the  blame. 

When  the  eggs  begin  to  pip  do  not  open  the  egg 
chamber  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
on  no  account  open  simply  to  show  off  to  visitors 
who  may  wish  to  view  them  at  close  range.  Too 
free  admission  of  cool  air  during  hatch  has  chilled  and 
killed  many  a  chick  that  would  otherwise  have  lived 
to  a  hale  and  hearty  old  age,  if  it  had  not  gone  to  its 
grave  in  the  meantime. 

Before  taking  out  any  chicks  I  get  heat  up  to  104°, 
because  the  chicks  are  like  so  many  little  stoves,  and 
unless  the  heat  is  brought  well  up,  taking  them  out 
lowers  the  temperature  so  much  that  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  bring  it  up  to  standard  again,  thus  retard- 
ing the  hatch  and  weakening  the  rest  of  the  chicks. 

But  to  resume — when  about  one-third  are  hatched 
I  get  the  heat  to  104°,  then  open  the  di-awer  and 
take  out  the  chicks  as  quickly  as  possible,  clearing 
out  all  empty  shells  and  closing  up  the  machine  in  a 
hurry.  After  a  few  hours,  when  about  another  third 
of  the  chicks  have  hatched,  1  increase  the  tempera- 
ture as  before,  get  chicks  and  shells  out,  then  pull 
out  drawer  or  tray,  put  pipped  eggs  together  in  the 
warmest  part,  and  close  machine,  doing  all  in  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  If  some  of  the  last 
ones  seem  slow  in  coming  out  I  hold  the  eggs  in  very 
warm  water  for  a  short  time,  immersing  all  but  the 
pipped  opening.  This  simple  process  will  often  re- 
vive the  chick  so  that  it  hatches  very  soon  after  be- 
ing put  back  into  the  incubator. 

A  good  brooder  is  a  prime  requisite  and  more  itn- 


portant,  in  my  estimation,  than  a  good  incubator. 
Both  are  very  desirable,  but  if  you  have  a 
"  middlin'  "  good  incubator,  by  dint  of  close  atten- 
tion and  intelligent  management,  you  can  generally 
get  out  strong  chicks  and  plenty  of  them,  while  it 
requires  the  very  best  brooder  and  the  active  exer- 
cise of  all  the  brains  one  may  happen  to  have  on 
hand  to  raise  them  after  they  are  out. 

A  good  brooder  has  several  prominent  character- 
istics. It  must  be  easily  and  evenly  warmed,  and  it 
should  have  a  reliable  regulator.  It  must  be  roomy 
enough  for  fifty  well-grown  chicks  at  from  three  to 
six  weeks  old.  It  must  be  easy  to  clean.  It  must 
have  ample  means  of  ventilation,  for  good  air  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  good  food. 

The  chicks  must  never  be  crowded  in  the  brooder. 
I  would  not  put  in  more  than  fifty,  no  matter  how 
many  it  was  guaranteed  to  hold  "with  perfect 
safety. " 

The  best  thing  to  put  on  the  floor  of  the  brooder  is 
the  cheap  table  oil  cloth  that  comes  at  fifteen  to 
twenty  cents  a  yard,  and  is  very  wide.  By  having 
two  for  each  brooder  and  cutting  to  fit  exactly,  the 
change  can  be  made  in  a  minute,  and  the  oil  cloth  is 
so  easily  cleaned  that  one  feels  encouraged  to  keep 
the  brooder  spick  and  span. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Great  Wheat  Problem— No.  8. 


[concluded.) 

santa  barbara  county. 
EUluood  Cooper,  Santa,  Barbara. — I  have  not  grown 
wheat  since  1882;  that  year  I  had  327  acres,  yielding 
5926  sacks  of  114  lbs.  each,  equal  to  18  sacks  per 
acre,  say  2052  fts.  Supposing  the  seed  could  have 
been  bought  at  one  cent  per  pound,  the  result  would 
be  as  follows ; 

100  lbs.  to  the  acre,  327  acres,  at  $1   $  .327.00 

Plowing  327  acres  at  $2.50  per  acre   817.50 

Seeding  and  harrowing   327  00 

Threshing  671,000  fts.  at  16c.  perlOO   1,073.00 

Sacks,  5925  at  8c  , .'   474.00 

Hauling  to  wharf   335.00 

Total 

Cost  per  acre     


Pro  forma  sale  of  2052  ftis.  at  Ic. 

Freight  to  San  Francisco  

Wharfage  

Commission  2Vi%. 

Total  

Cost  per  acre    

7%  interest  on  $100...  


Loss  per  acre  ..$  .73 

The  above  prices  are  what  I  have  paid  and 
charged.  Thirty  bushels  per  acre  would  cost  sixty 
cents  per  bushel  in  sack,  including  interest,  etc.  The 
present  value  of  good  wheat  land  is  $100  per  acre, 
and  the  yield  should  be  forty  bushels  to  make  wheat- 
growing  fairly  profitable  in  this  county  at  one  cent 
per  pound.  About  one-tenth  of  the  land  now  pro- 
duces this  amount. 

I  have  fed  wheat  to  horses  and  mules,  and  they 
did  fairly  well  on  it  when  at  hard  work.  Barley  is 
more  easily  grown;  it  is  a  more  certain  crop  and  a 
better  feed.  I  think  it  would  be  profitable  for  grow- 
ers to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat  to  hogs, 
but  not  to  cattle.  Vary  the  farming;  raise  hogs, 
sheep,  cattle,  a  few  horses,  and  the  feed  necessary  to 
maintain  them.  I  would  suggest  that  no  farming  be 
undertaken  that  requires  hired  help.  Do  your  own 
work,  raise  everything  needed  for  support,  and  sell 
such  crops  as  are  profitable. 

./.  W.  Torrencc,  Santa  Ynez. — I  have  had  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  wheat  as  feed  for  animals,  and 
find  it  is  worth  more  in  the  head  for  feed  than  in 
sack,  thus  saving  expense  of  threshing.  In  the 
future  I  shall  head  my  wheat,  shelter  it  and  feed  to 
hogs,  as  they  or  any  other  stock  masticate  it  better 
this  way  than  in  the  grain. 

./.  Hobson,  BaUard  P.  0.— With  a  yield  of 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  wheat  costs  me  thirty-five 
cents  per  bushel  upon  land  the  present  value  of  which 
is  $30  per  acre. 

Three-fourths  of  the  wheat  land  in  this  county  now 
produces  twenty- five  bushels  per  acre,  which  would 
make  wheat-growing  profitable  at  one  cent  per 
pound.  Have  had  experience  in  the  use  of  wheat  for 
cattle  and  swine,  and  find  it  superior  to  any  other 
feed.  When  mixed  with  barley  or  oats  it  is  excellent 
for  horses. 

At  present  prices,  I  think  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able for  growers  to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their 
wheat  and  market  cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened. 

In  my  opinion,  the  selling  of  more  wheat  direct  to 
consumer  would  insure  the  grower  warranted  re- 
turns. I  firmly  believe  the  ownership  of  railroads 
would  greatly  benefit  all  people  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  products. 

VENTURA-  COUNTY. 

C.  E.  Hoar,  Simi. — I  submit  the  following  figures 
upon  cost  of  wheat  per  bushel  in  the  sack: 

10  bu.shelH  per  acre,  70.6  cts.  per  bu.,  at  Ic  tf*  ft;  loss  J1.06  acre. 

15     "  "        60.6  "        "        "      "     gain.  ..  1.41  " 

20      "  "         40.6   "         "         "      "         "  .  ..  3.88  " 

25      "  "         34.6   "         "         "      "         "...  6.35  " 

30      '■  "         30.6   "        "         "      "         "...  8.82  " 

40  "         85.6   '   .13.76  ■ 

Our  land  ])ro(luces  20  bushels  per  acre,  which 


would  make  the  growing  of  wheat  profitable  at  one 
cent  per  pound,  but  we  are  unable  to  get  one  cent. 
The  present  value  of  land  is  $40  per  acre.  I  have  had 
experience  in  feeding  barley,  rolled  or  crushed, 
mixed  with  one-fourth  wheat,  to  chickens  and  swine, 
and  find  it  makes  a  stronger  feed  than  barley 
alone. 

With  hogs  at  four  cents  on  foot,  wheat  fed  would 
bring  one  cent  per  pound.  I  sold  barley  in  San 
Francisco,  September,  1890,  at  $1.35  per  cental; 
wheat  in  April,  1891,  at  $1.74i  per  cental,  quite  a 
change  as  compared  with  present  prices,  which 
should  improve  when  times  get  better.  In  making 
above  calculation,  I  have  taken  actual  prices  paid 
for  work  hired  in  putting  in  crops. 

Plowing  and  seeding   $1.35 

Seed  

Harrowing  50 

Hauling   75 

Interest,  7%   .  2.80 

Total  cost     jiioo 

Cost,  irrespective  of  yield,  $6  per  acre;  sacks  at 
7  cts.  per  150  pounds,  and  threshing  at  12  cts.  per 
100,  which  will  vary  with  different  yields.  In  1893 
my  wheat  crop  averaged  thirty  bushels  per  acre  on 
300  acres,  but  the  price  received  in  sack  on  the 
ranch  was  not  over  45  cts.  per  bushel— 75  cts.  per 
hundred  pounds. 

I  wrote  to  the  Rural  Press  early  in  1894  with 
suggestions  that  we  should,  in  view  of  the  low  prices, 
endeavor  to  improve  the  yield  by  selecting  the  best 
seed  of  large  yielding  varieties,  thus  distributing  cost 
over  a  greater  number  of  bushels,  and  recommend- 
ing a  variety  called  "White  Tuscany,"  said  to  be 
nearly  rust  proof  and  milling  a  large  per  cent  of 
first-class  flour.  One  field  of  60  acres  of  this  variety 
yielded  me  in  1893  twenty-six  centals  per  acre,  or 
over  40  bushels— a  yield  of  40  bushels,  according  to 
the  above  calculations,  costing  only  25.6  cts.  per 
bushel  in  sack  on  ranch.  In  1894,  a  dry  season,  the 
wheat  crop  was  a  failure  in  this  valley,  but  for  the 
season  of  1895,  several  hundred  acres  of  this  variety, 
"White  Tuscany,"  have  been  sown,  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  report  results  later  on. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  equipment  would  be  included 
in  above  cost  as  falling  upon  the  owners  who  hire 
work  done.  Should  the  work  be  done  by  owner  of 
crop  with  his  own  teams,  labor  and  feed,  the  cost 
would  be  reduced.  Insurance  and  incidentals  are 
not  included  in  above  cost,  as  besides  the  wheat 
there  is  a  value  in  the  straw  and  stubble  which 
should  fully  cover  such  expenses.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  cost  of  sacking  and  threshing  comes  to  10.6 
cts.  per  bushel,  while  the  proportion  of  the  fixed 
cost  per  acre  ($6)  for  each  bushel  varies  according 
to  the  yield.  For  10  bushels  it  is  60  cts;  20  bu.,  30 
cts.;  30  bu.,  20  cts.,  and  40  bu. ,  15  cts. 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

Jacob  Swall,  Del  Sur. — I  have  grown  wheat  in 
California  for  the  past  twenty  years  on  a  scale  of 
1000  acres,  and  made  money  up  to  the  last  two  years. 
Would  suggest  that  the  big  ranches  be  done  away 
with,  and  in  their  place  more  small  farms,  as  owners 
thereof  can  market  their  crops  with  less  expense, 
thereby  consuming  more  wheat  for  their  own  use. 
At  present  price  of  wheat  growers  cannot  make  ex- 
penses. 

With  land  yielding  ten  bushels  per  acre,  wheat 
costs  me  twenty-two  cents  per  bushel  in  sack,  which 
includes  interest,  etc.  In  order  to  make  the  growing 
of  wheat  profitable  land  should  yield  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  About  one-fifth  of  the  land 
now  yields  this  amount. 

I  find  by  experience  that  it  gives  better  returns  to 
feed  the  crop  to  horses  and  swine. 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY. 

./.  F.  Ward,  Berendo. — Referring  to  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  wheat  I  would  say  that  twenty-one  cents  per 
bushel  is  the  minimum  for  small  farms  of  one-half' 
section  or  less,  and  eleven  cents  per  bushel  for  large 
crops  of  2000  acres  and  over,  with  thirty  bushels  per 
acre,  using  improved  machinery — a  thing  the  small 
farmers  cannot  own.  I  submit  the  following  esti- 
mate with  land  at  $20  per  acre: 


One-half  section  of  land  

Eieht  torses  or  mules  cost... 
Harness,  plows  and  harrows. 

Header  and  wagon   

Other  tools  and  implements.. 


.W,4fi0.0 

  400.0 

  225.0 

  400.0 

    160.00 

Total  $7,575.00 

Wear  of  machinery  and  interest  upon  capital  Invested  $  757.50 

Cost  of  seed  and  feed   224.00 

Cutting,  stacking  and  threshing   3.S2.00 

Sacks  Be,  and  hauling  six  miles   124.80 

Board  and  clothing  for  family  one  year   300,00 


Total. 


.$1,758.30 


Income  at  ten  bushels  per  acre  .$1,920.00 

Expense  •   1,758.30 


Profit . 


.$  161.70 


I  have  had  experience  in  using  wheat  and  barley 
mixed  and  crushed  together  and  find  them  cheaper 
and  better  than  barley  alone.  If  crushed,  wheat  and 
barley  are  better  than  corn  for  hogs,  and  I  think  at 
present  prices  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  growers 
to  feed  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat  and  market 
cattle  and  swine  thus  fattened.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  crushed  wheat  will  add  one 
hundred  pounds  of  fat  to  the  hog,  if  properly  fed  and 
watered, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  New  Woman. 


She  talked  with  great  intensity  of  each  ra^fi^ 
base  propensity,  and  spoke  with  volubility 
of  woman's  higher  plane : 

She  dwelt  on  domesticity  with  mental  elas- 
ticity, and  said  that  such  felicity  was 
really  quite  in  vain. 

With  gestures  oratorical  and  phrases  meta- 
phorical, she  voiced  the  powers  numerical 
that  woman  had  untold. 

And  spoke  with  zeal  dramatical  of  voting  sys- 
tematical, and  ballot  boxes  spherical  and 
voles  not  bought  with  gold. 

She  said  in  each  vicinity  the  doctors  of  divin- 
ity would  come  from  feminity  ;  in  bloomers 
they  would  be ; 

And  matrons  with  rapidity  would  lose  all 
their  timidity,  and  no  more  asininity  in 
Congress  would  we  see. 

And  while  with  such  audacity  she  showed  her 
■  great  capacity  and  talked  with  great 

didacity,  her  husband  learned  to  sweep; 
And  while  with  such  agility  she  dwelt  on  her 

utility  with  such  intense  pugnacity,  he 

put  the  twins  to  sleep. 

—New  York  Sun. 


You  Can't  Improve  the  Plan. 


God  bless  you,  dear,  who  think  you'd  be 

A  woman  known  as  New ; 
Bear  with  me  kindly  while  I  make 

Suggestions  unto  you : 
For  I,  in  my  old-fashioned  way— 

I  hold  it  rather  clear. 
You  .'an't  improve  upon  the  plan 

In  which  God  made  you,  dear. 

Your  talk  of  woman's  rights  and  sphere 

Sounds  sweetly  from  your  lips. 
And  gestures  rather  nice  appear 

When  beauty's  diction  trips. 
I'd  grant  you  freely  every  right 

To  hold  "your  queenship  high. 
And  if  it  leads  man's  trodden  way. 

Shall  I  protest  i   Not  I. 

And  yet  the  sweetest  right  of  all. 

I'd  have  you  hold  it  fast. 
The  right  to  rule  by  woman's  grace 

Where  home's  lovelight  is  cast 
O'er  faces  smiling  back  to  you — 

Walk  where  your  duty's  clear, 
But  know  you  can't  improve  the  plan 

In  which  God  made  j'ou  dear. 

N.  B.. — If  the  intelligent  compositor 
leaves  out  the  comma  before  the  last 
word  of  the  foreeroing,  he  shall  die. 

A.  J.  W. 


Miss  Thankful's  Party  Bag. 


It  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  ironies  of 
fate  that  her  name  should  have  been 
Miss  Thankful  Hope.  Strangers 
smiled  instinctively  at  the  name  when 
they  first  met  her.  For  to  them  there 
was  so  little  in  her  narrow  life  to  be 
thankful  for  and  nothing  to  hope  for. 
And  yet  to  those  of  the  limited  number 
who  grew  to  know  Miss  Thankful  the 
name  was  quite  approprite. 

At  404  Somerset  avenue,  the  second- 
rate  boarding-house  where  she  lived  in 
room  14,  second  floor  back.  Miss 
Thankful  was  accepted  year  after  year 
as  one  of  the  belongings  of  the  place; 
much  as  the  hot-water  bags  for  extra 
cold  nights  and  the  dessert  every 
Wednesday  and  Sunday  were  accepted; 
settled  facts  of  the  house  of  so  long 
standing  that  they  were  never  ques- 
tioned. 

She  was  a  faded- looking  little  woman 
of  45,  whose  plain  face  was  only  re- 
deemed by  a  pair  of  smiling  brown 
ej'es.  She  was  a  day  seamstress  and 
made  enough  to  pay  her  board  and 
usually  to  keep  herself  suitably  clothed. 

It  was  a  standing  joke  among  the 
other  boarders  that  no  matter  how 
disagreeable  the  day  Miss  Thankful 
could  always  find  something  pleasant 
to  be  said  about  it.  And  no  matter 
how  unprepossessing  the  last  new 
boarder  Miss  Thankful's  kind  heart 
was  sure  to  discover  some  e.xcusc. 

Other  boarders  came  and  went — 
"  transients,"  Mrs.  Simmons  called 
them — but  Miss  Thankful  stayed  on. 

For  thirteen  years  she  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  until  now  she  felt 
that  no  place  would  be  home  to  her 
but  the  tiny  12x12  room,  where  she 
had  spent  her  evenings  and  Sunday 
afternoons  for  so  many  years. 

She  had  watched  Florence,  Mrs. 
Simmons'  young  daughter,  grow  up  to 
womanhood  and  had  shared  her  timid 
confidences  and  opinions  about  the 
different  young  men  of  the  house — con- 
fidences v/hich  Florence  would  never 
have  thought  of  telling  bor  practical 
mother,   There  wftP  lorapthlni?  about 


Miss  Thankful  which  invited  confidence 
and  the  two  were  warm  friends. 

It  was  a  dull  February  evening;  a 
slight  snow  was  falling  and  Miss 
Thankful  hurried  along  toward  home 
in  the  early  dusk.  The  windows  were 
lighted  up  and  presented  a  tempting 
array  of  millinery,  dry  goods,  flowers 
and  confectionery. 

But  Miss  Thankful  did  not  notice  any 
of  them  until  she  turned  into  Bond 
street,  and  there  she  walked  slower, 
coming  to  a  standstill  at  last  in  front 
of  Cooper  &  Cooper's  large  dry-goods 
house. 

She  smiled  as  she  looked  in  at  the 
window.  "  Yes,"  she  said  softly,  "it's 
there  yet;  I  made  sure  it  would  be 
sold.  So  cheap,  too;  only  $1.50.''  She 
was  gazing  at  a  blue  satin  party  bag, 
lined  with  delicate  pink,  one  of  those 
dainty  French  affairs  which  always 
catch  a  woman's  eye,  if  she  has  any 
soul  for  pleasing  effects. 

"I  can't  afford  a  new  dress  this 
year.  That  three  weeks  I  was  sick 
last  month  put  that  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  so  it  does  seem  as  if  I  could 
buy  that  bag  if  I  want  to.  Only  it 
would  be  silly — downright  silly  !  "  and 
she  sighed. 

"  I  never  had  anything  as  pretty  as 
that.  Maybe  that's  why  I  seem  to 
have  set  my  heart  upon  it.  '  Even  my 
dresses  have  been  brown  and  black — 
they  last  better. 

"I've  had  a  kind  of  a  brown  and 
black  life  anyway.  But  there,  now, 
that  sounds  complainin',  an  3  I've  no 
cause  to  complain.  The  Lord's  been 
good  to  me  and  prospered  me  right 
along. " 

"Good  evening.  Miss  Thankful," 
said  a  cheerful  voice  at  her  side. 
"Right  nice  window.  Our  trimmer 
beats  any  in  town.  Lots  of  pretty 
things,  too,"  he  added,  with  the  pardon- 
able pride  of  a  head  clerk. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Jones,"  answered 
Miss  Thankful.  "  Yes,  I  was  just 
looking  in  at  all  the  goods.  I  " — she 
hesitated — "was  just  noticing  that 
blue  satin  bag  over  there  in  the  corner 
— see  ?■' 

"Oh,  yes,  that  party  bag;  pretty 
thing;  very  cheap,  too.  I  know  a  good 
piece  of  satin  when  I  see  it.  Funny  it 
was  not  sold  to-day — will  be  to-morrow 
likely." 

Miss  Thankful  felt  her  desire  to 
possess  the  bag  increasing. 

"  On  your  way  home  ?  Let  me  take 
your  umbrella,"  and  thc}^  walked  on 
together. 

Miss  Thankful  had  a  decided  liking 
for  this  one  of  the  boarders.  Partly 
because  he  never  forgot  to  show  her 
the  same  courtesy  that  he  would  show 
to  Florence  or  any  younger  woman. 
And  this  is  very  gratifying  to  a  woman 
who  has  no  claim  to  youth  or  beauty. 

He  was  a  timid  young  man  with  a 
colorless  mustache  and  drab  hair,  who 
talked  with  a  jerk,  but  Miss  Thankful 
always  liked  him. 

When  they  reached  the  boarding- 
house  she  went  very  thoughtfully  up 
to  her  room.  Mr.  Jones  had  dis- 
coursed most  of  the  way  upon  the 
amiable  qualities  Florence  possessed, 
all  of  which  remarks  she  had  heartily 
seconded.  When  she  had  lighted  the 
gas  she  sat  down  with  the  thoughtful 
expression  still  on  her  face. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said;  "I  do  just 
wonder.  But  he  would  never  under 
the  shining  sun  have  the  courage  to 
tell  her,''  and  she  smiled. 

"Mr.  Jones;  a  name  I  do  abominate! 
And  Florence  so  pretty — and  him  with 
those  colorless  eyes  and  that  washed- 
out  hair  I  But  then  he  is  just  as  kind 
as  he  can  be,  and  I  make  no  doubt  would 
be  a  good  provider." 

The  next  night  when  Miss  Thankful 
came  into  her  room  she  turned  on  both 
the  gas  jets — an  unneard-of  extrav- 
agance. She  carried  a  small  parcel 
done  up  in  tissue  paper,  and  before  she  j 
stopped  to  take  ofT  her  bonnet  she  | 
went  over  to  the  bed  and  untied  the 
package.  It  was  the  blue  satin  party 
bag. 

"  It's  a  lot  prettier  than  it  was  at 
the  store,"  she  said,  smiling  at  it  where 
it  lay  spread  out  on  the  white  cover  in 
all  the  arrogance  of  assured  beauty. 

"  Those  pink  rosettes  are  lovely,  I'm 
silly  as  I  can  l?e,  I  H;i9W  M  well 


enough  !  That's  why  I  asked  Mr.  Jones 
not  to  speak  of  my  getting  it.  Maybe 
next  summer  I  can  have  a  lawn  with  a 
little  blue  sprig  in  it.  This  would  go 
beautifully  with  that.  I  don't  think 
I'm  too  old  for  a  lawn  on  a  hot  day,  and 
I'm  just  glad  I  got  it — so  there!" 
Then  she  wrapped  up  the  bag  and  put 
it  away  in  her  trunk. 

After  supper  Florence  came  up  to 
visit  her  and  Miss  Thankful  was 
tempted  to  te'l  her  all  about  it.  But 
she  was  full  of  her  own  plans  and  the 
bag  was  not  mentioned. 

"There  is  to  be  a  party  to-morrow 
evening  at  Mary  Moor's.  It's  the 
14th,  you  know,"  said  Florence,  hap- 
pily, "lam  going  to  wear  ray  blue 
cloth  dress.  I've  worn  it  a  lot.  Miss 
Thankful,  but  mother  says  I  may  have 
a  new  sash  that  will  freshen  it  up.  But 
oh  I  I  wish — I  do  wish — I  could  have  a 
big  party  bag  that  I  saw  down  in 
Cooper's  window.  It  was  light  blue 
and  lined  with  pink — such  a  beauty  I  I 
wish  you  had  seen  it.  I  can't  have  any- 
thing but  the  sash,  though,  and  so  there 
is  no  use  in  wishing." 
-  "  I  did  see  it,"  said  Miss  Thankful, 
"  and  it  was  pretty.  I  sorter,  wished 
for  it  myself." 

Florence  laughed.  ' '  Oh,  iaf ^rcourse, 
you  would  not  want  it,  but  if  you  had 
seen  it  twenty  years  ago  ypii  might 
have,"  she  said,  with  th4^  serene 
thoughtlessness  of  youth. 
Miss  Thankful  grew  silent. 
"Mr.  Jones  has  asked  me  to  goto 
evening  service  twice  lately,"  she  went 
on  presently. 

"  I  think  he  is  about  the  best-looking 
young  man  here,  don't  you,  Miss 
Thankful  ?  He  never  talks  much,  but 
I  suppose  he  thinks  a  great  deal.  I 
used  to  think  he  disliked  me,  he  stam- 
mered so  whenever  I  spoke  to  him.  but 
I  guess  it  was  just  because  he  didn't 
feel  acquainted."  And  then  followed  a 
recital  of  Mr.  Jones'  sayings. 

After  she  had  gone,  Miss  Thankful 
sat  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  the  grate 
with  sad,  dreamy  eyes  fixed  on  the 
fire.  She  was  going  over  in  her  mind 
a  time  twenty-five  years  before. 

"  He  was  nothing  like  Mr.  Jones," 
she  said.  "  He  was  good-looking  and 
so  tall,  but  he  was  just  as  timid,  and  I 
acted  as  careless  and  indifferent  as  I 
knew  how.  Girls  are  foolish  creatures. 
He  never  got  up  enough  courage  to 
tell  me.  And  then  we  moved  away  and 
that  was  all.  No  other  man  ever 
looked  at  me,  and  I  can't  say  as  I 
wanted  them  to." 

She  undressed  slowly.  She  felt  old. 
This  looking  back  at  one's  youth  has  a 
tendency  to  make  one  feel  old  if  it  lies 
twenty-five  years  behind  one. 

When  she  was  all  ready  for  bed  she 
opened  the  trunk  and  took  out  the 
party  bag. 

She  opened  the  door  and  listened. 
Everything  was  still  in  the  dim  hall. 
Florence's  room  was  only  a  few  doors 
away.  Miss  Thankful  slipped  noise- 
lessly along;  and  when  she  reached  the 
door,  she  hung  the  ribbon  over  the 
knob  and  as  softly  stole  back. 

She  had  put  no  card  in  the  bag- 
there  was  no  need.  Florence  would 
know  who  sent  it.  And  then  she  went 
to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  Florence  knocked 
at  the  door  almost  before  Miss  Thank- 
ful was  dressed  and  came  in  with  a 
flushed,  happv  face. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Thankful  !"  she  cried,  "  I 
have  had  the  loveliest  gift;  what  do 
you  think— that  blue,  satin  party  bag  ! 

"Of  course  Mr.  Jones  sent  it.  I 
asked  him  last  night  if  it  was  sold  yet, 
and  he  grew  just  as  red  and  stammered 
so,  I  know  why  now.  Mother  sa3'S  I 
may  keep  it,  and  I  wrote  him  a  note  of 
thanks  this  morning  and  put  it  under 
his  plate.  That  was  the  easiest  way 
of  thanking  him.  He  is  having  an 
early  breakfast  now,  so  I  thought  _T 
would  wait  and  go  down  with  you  this 
time."  And  she  fluttered  about  the 
room  in  happy  excitement. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Jones  was  in  a  very 
uncertain  and  puzzled  state  of  bliss. 
The  note  had  thanked  him  for  his  beau- 
tiful gift,  but  neglected  to  tell  what 
the  gift  was. 

He  left  the  house  without  being  able 
to  Ret  a  glimpse  of  Florence. 
At  noQn  there  wss  anotbey  tiny 


missive  under  his  door.  But  tliig, 
much  to  his  disappointment,  proved  to 
be  from  Miss  Thankful. 

"Dear  Mr.  Jones,"  it  re^  "f'lor- 
ence  thinks  you  sent  that  ^jj^  bag. 
It  would  be  dreadful  for  her  to  know 
differently  after  thanking  you  for  it. 
For  her  sake  please  do  not  ever  tell 
her  that  you  did  not.  Your  friend, 

"Thankful  Hope." 

Mr.  Jones  studied  this  note  with 
smiling  eyes. 

"  For  her  sake  " — that  clause  gave 
him  a  quick  thrill  of  pleasure.  She 
would  be  sorry  to  find  out,  then,  that 
it  was  not  his  gift. 

He  must  answer  Florence's  note,  and 
this  was  the  result  of   a  half-dozen 
j  attempts  : 

"Dear  Miss  Florence:  That  bag 
could  not  hold  the  valentine  I  would 
like  to  give  you  if  I  dared.  It  is  the 
biggest  and  homeliest  valentine  a 
young  lady  ever  got.  If  you  care  to 
have  me  tell  you  about  it,  please  carry 
the  blue  satin  bag  when  you  come  down 
to  dinner.  Erastus  Jones." 

He  could  hear  Florence  singing  in 
her  room,  and  he  called  the  bellboy  and 
sent  the  note  to  her. 

"  There  now,"  he  said  when  this  had 
been  accomplished,  "if  it  had  not  been 
for  Miss  Thankful  I  would  never  have 
had  the  grit  to  send  that.  And,  what's 
more,  I  believe  Miss  Thankful  knew  it. 
Bless  her  1" 

"If  Florence  does  have  that  blue 
thing  on  her  arm  I'll  give  Miss  Thank- 
ful the  very  best  black  cloth  dress  that 
Cooper  &  Cooper  have  in  the  store.  ' 

And  Miss  Thankful  got  the  dress. 


At  Their  Best. 


The  moving  minds  to-day  in  art,  lit-  < 
erature,  journalism  and  government  • 
are  those  of  men  and  women  much 
nearer  fifty  than  thirty.  A  real  man 
or  woman  is  barely  ripe  at  forty. 
Again  there  are  "  old  fogies  "  of  either 
sex  undpr  thirty — people  who  have  al- 
ready begun  to  dislike  innovations,  new 
customs  and  new  fashions,  and  want  to 
live  more  and  act  in  the  set  fashion  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  only  correct  thing, 
because  it  is  the  only  style,  custom  or 
usage  they  have  known  in  the  very 
short  time  they  have  existed. 

These  are  usually  the  people  who, 
withering  and  decaying  themselves,  find 
a  kind  of  morbid  satisfaction  in  raking 
up  the  number  of  years  that  other  peo- 
ple's bodies  have  existed,  and  who 
throw  up  the  taunt  of  '  venerable  "  or 
"the  ancient  so  and  so  "  at  those  who, 
if  double  their  own  age,  have  in  many 
cases  double  the  amount  of  energy  and 
physical  or  mental  vigor. 

Probably  the  time  will  come,  how- 
ever, when  it  will  be  counted  as  a  sin, 
if  not  a  disgrace,  for  a  man  or  woman 
to  grow  into  that  kind  of  old  age  when 
both  body  and  mind  decay;  when  mem- 
ory goes,  and  they  b°come  only  feeble, 
tottering,  wornout  frames,  with  just 
enough  of  mind  using  those  frames  to 
keep  a  mockery  of  life  about  them. 
Like  many  other  things,  the  old  age  of 
decrepitude,  senility  and  silliness  is  not 
always  to  be  because  so  far  as  we  know 
it  always  has  been. 


Awarded 
Highest  Honors — World's  Fair. 
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Always  Glad. 


When  he  opened  his  eyes  each  morning, 

He  was  glad  to  be  awake ; 
He  was  glad  when  called  to  breakfast, 

And  ready  his  place  to  take. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  the  school  bell, 
And  glad  when  called  to  his  class, 

For  he  always  had  his  lessons. 
Whatever  might  come  to  pass. 

He  was  glad  at  recess  and  noontime. 

And  always  on  hand  for  play ; 
And  glad  to  be  going  homeward, 

When  school  was  closed  for  the  day. 

He  was  glad  to  help  his  mother. 

And  frolic  with  little  Fred : 
And  when  he  was  tired  and  sleepy. 

He  was  glad  to  go  to  bed. 

— Delia  Hart  Stone. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


To  be  desirous  of  a  good  uame,  and 
careful  to  do  everything  that  we  inno- 
cently may  to  obtain  it,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  fault,  even  in  private  persons, 
that  it  is  their  great  and  indispensable 
duty.  — Atterbury . 

In  forming  a  judgment  lay  your  hearts 
void  of  fore-taken  opinions,  else,  what- 
soever is  done  or  said  will  be  measured 
by  a  wrong  rule,  like  them  who  have 
the  jaundice,  to  whom  everything 
appeareth  yellow. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a 
liberty,  lest  it  take  thee  prisoner.  A 
word  unspoken  is  like  the  sword  in  the 
scabbard,  thine;  if  vented,  thy  sword  is 
in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desire  to  be 
held  wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy 
•tongue. — Quarles. 

As  all  error  is  meanness  it  is  incum- 
bent on  every  man  who  consults  his 
own  dignity  to  retract  it  as  soon  as  he 
discovers  it,  without  fearing  any  cen- 
sure so  much  as  that  of  his  own  mind. 
As  justice  requires  that  all  injuries 
should  be  repaired  it  is  the  duty  of  him 
who  has  reduced  others  by  bad  prac- 
tices or  false  notions  to  endeavor  that 
such  as  have  adopted  his  errors  should 
know  his  retraction,  and  that  those 
who  have  learned  vice  by  his  example 
should  by  his  example  be  taught  amend- 
ment.— Dr.  S.  Johnson. 

Show  yourself,  upon  all  occasions, 
the  advocate,  the  friend,  but  not  the 
bully,  of  virtue.  Col.  Chartres,  whom 
you  have  certainly  heard  of  (who  was, 
I  believe,  the  most  notorious  blasted 
rascal  in  the  world,  and  who,  by  all 
sorts  of  crimes,  amassed  immense 
wealth),  was  so  sensible  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  bad  character  that  I 
heard  him  once  say,  in  his  impudent, 
profligate  manner,  that  though  he 
would  not  give  one  farthing  for  virtue 
he  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds  foiv 
a  character,  because  he  should  get  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  it:  where- 
as he  was  so  blasted  that  he  had  no 
longer  an  opportunity  of  cheating 
people.  Is  it  possible  then  that  an 
honest  man  can  neglect  what  a  wise 
rogue.would  purchase  so  dear? — Lord 
Chesterfield. 

There  are,  indeed,  but'very  few  who 
know  how  to  be  idle  and  innocent  or 
have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are 
not  criminal.  Every  diversion  they 
take  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one 
virtue  or  another,  and  their  very  first 
step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or  folly. 
A  man  should  endeavor,  therefor,  to 
make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleas- 
ures as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may 
retire  into  them  with  safety  and  find  in 
them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man 
would  not  blush  to  take.  Of  this  na- 
ture are  thosc'of  the  imagination,  which 
do  not  require  such  a  bent  of  thought 
as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  em- 
ployments, nor,  at  the  same  time,  to 
sink  into  that  negligence  and  remissness 
which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more 
sensual  delights,  but,  like  a  gentle 
exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them 
from  sloth  and  idleness  without  putting 
them  upon  labor  or  difficulty. — Addison. 


Recently  a  court  in  New  York  de- 
cided that  money  dropped  upon  the 
floor  of  ft.  street  car,  although  by  fall- 
ing between  the  slats  of  the  wooden 
mat  it  had  become  entirely  hidden,  was 
a  lawful  tender  of  fare,  which  the  con- 
ductor must  not  only  accept,  but  sup- 
ply the  required  cbtiDge, 


Fashion  Notes. 


Ribbons  are  shown  in  the  same  effects 
and  patterns,  but  moire,  satin  and 
plain  gros  grain  will  continue  in  use. 

Crepon  ginghams  are  neat  for  gowns 
to  be  worn  in  the  afternoons,  and 
simply  trimmed  with  open  embroidery 
or  left  untrimmed.  These  are  of  three 
shades  alternating  with  a  similar  stripe 
of  higher  shades. 

In  spring  millinery  flowers  have  ap- 
parently reached  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection. These,  however,  are  not  the 
only  ornaments:  feathers,  ribbons  and 
lace  are  combined  with  jets  or  irrides- 
cent  effects  to  produce  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

The  bonnets  are  so  trimmed  as  to 
have  the  broad  effects  already  indicated 
by  the  later  winter  styles.  Novelties 
in  straw  are  introduced  in  head  wear, 
but  jet  holds  its  own  with  remarkable 
favor,  and  it  is  really  a  beautiful  bon- 
net with  tasteful  combinations. 

The  new  straw  hats  come  in  every  im- 
aginable tint.  There  are  dark  greens 
shading  off'  to  the  palest  tea;  ruby  red 
to  faint  shell  pink;  deep  purple  to  light- 
est mauve.  The  straws  are  either  very 
light  and  rough,  or  are  woven  "a 
jour"  ;  and  almost  all  have  large  waved 
brims.  The  bonnets  are  merely  flat 
little  triangles  or  circles  in  front,  with 
straw  supports  for  bows  or  other  trim- 
mings at  the  back. 

While  the  very  big  sleeves  are  in 
vogue — and  though  there  is  a  promise 
of  their  reduction,  they  still  are  roomy 
— so  long  as  women  wear  the  big 
sleeves,  so  long  will  they  be  glad  to 
wear  also  the  pretty  little  full  capes 
that  are  so  convenient  to  put  on,  and 
which  do  so  little  damage  to  puffs  and 
frills.  These  capes  are  not  long, 
but  are  very  full,  and  usually  are  lined 
with  a  handsome  silk  or  satin  which 
shows  between  the  ripples  of  the  cape. 


Telling  a  Person's  Age. 


The  following  is  a  somewhat  novel 
way  of  amusing  yourself  and  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the 
idea  that  you  are  very  clever.  By 
complying  exactly  with  the  rules  given 
the  age  of  any  person,  and  the  month 
in  which  he  was  born,  may  be  ascer- 
tained: 

First,  you  ask  him  to  go  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  to  prevent  your  seeing 
what  he  is  going  to  write;  then  you  ask 
him  to  put  down  the  number  of  the 
month  in  which  he  was  born  and  multi- 
ply it  by  two;  then  add  5  to  the  sum, 
and  multiply  by  50,  add  his  age  to  the 
quotient,  then  deduct  365  and  add  115 
to  the  difference. 

Suppose  he  is  49  years  of  age  and 
was  born  in  February,  the  computa- 
tion might  stand  thus:  2X2=4,  -t-5== 
9,  X50=450,  -f49=499,  -365=134,  -f- 
115=249.  The  last  two  figures  indi- 
cate the  age,  viz.,  49,  and  the  first  fig- 
ure, 2,  February — the  second  month 
of  the  year. 

You  simply  ask  the  person  to  state 
the  result  of  the  calculation,  and  de- 
clare that  he  was  born  in  February  and 
is  49  years  of  age. 


Curious  Facts. 


A  Russian  economist  estimates 
the  annual  cost  of  the  armed  peace  in 
Europe  at  $2,000,000,000.  How  vastly 
less  expensive  it  would  be  to  maintain 
an  unarmed  peace  ! 

It  is  said  that  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  old  furniture  and  curiosity 
shops  of  Boston  enough  furniture  that 
was  taken  from  the  Mayflower  to  fill  a 
whole  fleet  of  such  primitive  crafts. 

Wheat  can  be  grown  in  the  Alps  at 
an  elevation  of  3600  feet;  in  Brazil 
at  five  thousand;  in  the  Caucasus  at 
eight  thousand;  in  Abyssinia  at  ten 
thousand;  in  Peru  and  Rolivia  at  eleven 
thousand. 

Lake  Erie  was  named  by  the 
Iroquois  Erike,  from  a  fierce  tribe 
living  on  its  shores.  T^ha  ^'rench  call 
jt  Raccoon  lake,  and  on  the  various  old 
maps  it  appears  as  Lac  (le  Conty,  Lac 
Herrle,  Lac   Er}e,  Lap.  Erocolse  pp 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Lemon  Pudding.  —  One  pound  of 
sugar,  one  pint  of  cream,  ten  eggs,  a 
little  mace.  Peel  and  juice  of  two 
fresh  lemons.  Line  deep  plates  with  a 
nice  paste,  turn  in  the  mixture  and 
bake. 

Chopped  Potatoes  Fried.  —  Chop 
cold  boiled  potatoes  and  season  them 
with  a  little  pepper.  Fry  a  slice  or 
two  of  pork  crisp  in  a  spider,  then 
take  it  out  and  put  in  the  potato  and 
brown  it. 

Ounce  Pudding.  —  Six  eggs,  six 
apples  chopped  fine,  six  ounces  of 
bread  crumbs,  six  ounces  of  currants, 
six  ounces  of  sugar,  a  little  salt  and 
nutmeg.  Boil  two  hours  and  serve 
with  wine  or  lemon  sauce. 

Coffee  Cake. — One  egg,  one  cup  of 
molasses,  one  cup  of  melted  butter,  two 
cups  of  brown  sugar,  one  cup  of  strong, 
clear  coffee,  five  cups  of  flour  (reserving 
a  little  to  flour  the  fruit),  one  teaspoon- 
ful  each  of  soda,  cinnamon  and  cloves 
and  one  nutmeg  grated,  one  cup  of  cur- 
rants and  two  cups  of  raisins  seeded  and 
chopped.  Mix  in  the  order  given  and 
bake  in  one  loaf. 

Crullers.  —  Three  -  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  one-half  a  pound  of 
butter,  six  eggs,  a  pinch  of  soda  dis- 
solved in  a  spoonful  of  milk,  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  and  flour  enough  to  roll 
out.  Roll  the  dough  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Cut  in  pieces  two  and  one- 
half  by  three  and  one-half;  then  be- 
ginning one-third  of  an  inch  from  the 
top,  cut  into  five  strips.  Take  up 
every  other  strip,  fold  each  strip 
slightly  in  the  middle,  and  drop  them 
into  boiling  hot  fat. 

A  Veal  Pot  Pie  with  Dujiplings. — 
Take  a  scrag  or  breast  neck  of  veal 
and  cut  it  into  slices  an  inch  thick. 
Fry  out  several  slices  of  salt  pork  in  a 
kettle.  Remove  the  pork,  flour  the 
veal,  brown  it  on  both  sides  in  the  fat. 
Add  hot  water  just  enough  to  cover 
the  meat.  Let  it  simmer  about  half 
an  hour,  then  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt  and  dredge  in  a  little  flour. 
Let  it  cook  gently  till  tender.  Dump- 
lings— One  cup  of  flour,  one  even  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  sweet  milk  to 
make  a  batter  stiff  enough  to  drop 
from  a  spoon.  Drop  by  the  spoonful 
into  the  boiling  stew,  and  cook  fifteen 
minutes  without  lifting  the  cover. 
Take  out  the  dumplings,  put  the  meat 
into  the  center  of  a  hot  plater  and  the 
dumplings  around  the  edge. 

Frizzled  Beef  with  Horse-Radish. 
Take  half  a  pound  of  smoked  beef,  cut 
it  in  thin  shavings.  If  you  buy  the 
beef  shaved,  remove  all  the  fat  and 
stringy  parts,  and  pick  up  the  beef  in 
small  pieces.  Put  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  into  a  small  frying  pan  when 
hot,  add  the  beef  and  cook  four  or  five 
minutes,  stirring  constantly  with  a 
knife.  Set  the  beef  over  the  teakettle, 
where  it  will  keep  warm,  while  you 
make  the  following  sauce:  Put  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  into  a  small 
sauce  pan;  when  hot  add  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  flour,  and  stir  quickly  until  it  is 
well  mixed.  Be  careful  not  to  brown 
it.  Add  gradually  a  cup  of  warm  milk, 
stirring  it  constantly  until  smooth  and 
free  from  lumps.  Then  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pickled  horse  -  radish, 
thoroughly  drained  from  the  vinegar, 
half  a  saltspoonful  of  sugar  and  a  dash 
of  cayenne  pepper,  and,  if  you  like, 
half  a  saltspoonful  of  made  mustard. 
Let  the  sauce  cook  slowley  ten  minutes, 
add  the  beef  and  serve  at  once.  The 
beef  ought  to  make  it  salt  enough,  but 


it  is  better  to  taste  it  after  adding  the 
beef,  when  more  salt  can  be  added  if 
desired. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Raisins  for  fruit  cake  are  very  much 
improved  by  cooking.  Let  them  soak 
out  slowly,  and  then  simmer  until  the 
skin  is  tender. 

By  rubbing  with  a  flannel  cloth 
dipped  in  whiting,  the  brown  discolora- 
tion may  be  taken  off  of  cups  which 
have  been  used  for  baking. 
'  When  a  stain  gets  on  the  fresh  dinner 
cloth  the  easiest  way  to  remove  it  is 
immediately  after  dinner  to  slip  a  bowl 
directly  under  the  spot,  thus  raising 
the  cloth  from  the  table,  and  then  to 
pour  boiling  water  over  the  stain.  Let 
the  cloth  remain  stretched  over  the 
bowl  until  the  wet  portion  dries. 

Mrs.  Emily  Bishop,  the  well-known 
writer  and  speaker,  in  a  recent  lecture 
on  dress,  said  that  the  one  great  reason 
for  the  failure  of  dress  reforms  in  the 
past  has  been  their  disregard  of  grace 
and  beauty.  A  clever  woman  once 
said  to  her  that  any  girl  would  rather 
be  uncomfortable  and  look  nice  than  to 
be  comfortable  and  appear  odd  or 
gawky. 

Many  women  imagine  that  a -^are 
floor  scrubbed  every  day  or  t^vo'if  the 
only  "neat  way  of  living;"  but  the 
woman  who  covers  her  kitchen  floor 
with  a  hemp  rag  carpet,  protected  in 
the  most  exposed  places  by  neatly 
bound  oilcloth,  saves  much  exhausting 
scrubbing,  and  her  kitchen  looks 
cleaner  than  the  floor,  dingy  and  rough 
from  frequent  washing.  Almost  al- 
ways the  freshly  washed  floor  is  the 
real  cause  of  those  mysterious  languid, 
lame  sensations  from  which  delicate 
women  suffer. 


Humorous. 


A  pious  old  lady  recently  sent  us  a 
silver-wedding  present  of  a  pair  of  flat- 
irons,  a  rolling-pin  and  a  motto  worked 
on  cardboard  reading:  "  Fight  On." 

Hardup  (scribbles)— "  My  dear  fel- 
low, couldn't  U  lend  me  a  V  ?  "  Wig- 
gins (scribbles  below) — "My  boy,  you 
must  think  I  am  a  J  !  " — Harper's 
Bazar. 

After  the  concert:  He — "  I  envy  that 
man  who  sang  the  tenor  solo."  She — 
"Why  ?  I  thought  he  had  a  very  poor 
voice."  He — "So  did  I.  But  just  think 
of  his  nerve  !  " — Life. 

Mrs.  Knervz  rang  the  bell  for  the 
domestic.  "Norah,"  she  said,  when 
the  kitchen  lady  appeared,  "I'll  feed 
the  canary  myself  after  this.  The  doc- 
tor says  I  must  take  more  exercise." 

He — "Perhaps  you  are  aware  that 
most  of  the  great  inventions  of  the 
world  are  conceived  by  men."  She — 
"Oh,  they  are  driven  to  inventing. 
They  haven't  any  hairpins  to  do  things 
with." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"It's  all  nonsense,  dear,  about  wed- 
ding cake.  I  put  an  enormous  piece 
under  mv  pillow  and  dreamed  of  no- 
body." "Well?"  "And  the  next 
night  I  ate  it  and  dreamed  of  every- 
body !  "—Life. 

Clara — "He  has  proposed  three  or 
four  times,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
to  accept  him  or  not."  Maude — "I 
would.    Suppose  he  should  stop  ?  " 

A  young  lady  had  given  a  spruce 
young  man  her  photograph.  He  was 
enamored  with  it.  and  made  the  re- 
mark :  "Some  day,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  shall  plead  for  the  possession 
of  the  lovely  original."  He  did  not  ex- 
pect this  :  "  Then  I  shall  give  you  the 
negative." — Tit-Bits. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 

11^1^^  Powder 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Inspection  at  Grimes. 


T'>  TiiF.  Kditok; — For  a  week  or  more 
ilie  i)rospec1  of  this  scribe  f?oin<,'  to 
(Irimcs  (J range  inspection  hung  in  the 
halance,  owing  to  the  indisposition  of 
certain  linil)s  tliat  insisted  on  going 
witli  the  ])i'oeession.  The  fair  weather 
preceding  the  appointed  da^'  gave  en 
couragemmit  of  all  being  well-  that 
the  prevailing  rheumatics  would  quietly 
subside  for  at  least  one  day's  outing. 
Friday  niglit  threw  out  some  frowns, 
and  lo  and  behold!  Saturday  inoi-ning  it 
was  sprinkling.  And  a  twenty-five- 
mile  ride  in  contemplation!  The  puzzle 
of  the  moment  was  soon  solved  l)y  the 
appearance  of  Brother  Shoemaker 
around  the  corner,  behind  a  spanking 
team  and  with  a  well-covered  rig  that 
rendered  the  interior  as  dry  and  as 
comfortable  as  a  pai'lor.  Forgetting 
all  other  discomforts  we  were  soon  on 
the  way  westward  across  Sutter  county 
towards  Colusa  county.  The  village  of 
(Crimes,  our  destination,  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
about  twenty  mil(>s  due  west  from 
Vuba  City.  Tlie  stretch  is  intercepted 
by  an  extensive  tulc  basin,  which  dur- 
ing several  winter  and  spring  months 
is  covered  with  water.  This  being  the 
case  at  the  present  timi',  it  compels  a 
detlection  northward  along  the  base  of 
the  Rutte  mountains,  which  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  Sutter  tulc  basin. 
Thence  our  course  lay  west  until  we 
struck  the  Sacramento  river  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Meridian;  from  thei-e  we  went 
down  the  river  some  eight  miles,  whei'c 
we  crossed  over  on  a  ferry  owned  by 
IJrother  A.  A.  Thayer,  of  Grimes 
Crange.  Once  over,  a  short  drive 
brought  us  to  the  handsome  and  com- 
modious residence  of  Brother  and  Sister 
W.  W.  Kilgore,  well-known  members 
and  v  isitors  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  State  (irange.  We  ai-rivedat  noon, 
having  enjoyed  a  gentle  drizzle  for  at 
least  two  thirds  of  the  way  -  a  distance 
of  twenty- live  miles,  at  least.  1  have 
been  somewhat  pai'ticular  in  describing 
the  route,  because  later  on  1  ]iroposeto 
say  something  of  the  country  and  the 
people,  if  the  nar-rative  does  not  ex- 
ceed permissible  limits.  Jt  is  needless 
to  .say  that  the  Inspector  and  his  pal 
were  instantly  recognized  on  our  ar- 
rival, and  as  we  appi-oai  hed  the  outer 
gate  of  the  Kilgore's  we  literally  fell 
into  the  arms  of  parents  and  children. 

The  meeting  of  the  Grange  had  been 
fixed  for  two  o'clock,  hence  we  had 
ample  time  for  rest  and  recreation 
with  our  hosts.  Meantime  the  sprinkle 
had  subsided  and  the  sun  Hashed  forth 
its  warm  rays,  causing  all  Nature  to 
rejoice  and  feel  glad. 

In  due  time  we  entered  the  hall,  and 
whom  should  we  meet  but  State 
Deputy  and  County  Deputy,  Brother 
and  Sister  Frisbie.  and  Sister  .).  R. 
Ileddon  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
an  opposite  direction  by  a  still  more 
devious  route.  The  morning  showers 
had  deterred  many  from  coming,  doubt- 
less under  the  impression  that  no  meet 
ing.  would  take  place:  nevertheless 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  as 
zealous  and  loyal  Patrons  as  evei-  con- 
vened. At  the  proper  moment  the 
Inspector  and  his  aids  were  received  in 
formal  order  and  introduced  with  ap- 
propriate remarks.  After  a  pause  the 
inspection  services  were  executed  in  a 
creditable  manner,  resulting  in  an  ex- 
cellent showing  for  the  Grange.  These 
ceremonies  concluded,  the  Worthy 
Lecturer,  Sister  Fsilgore,  propounded 
the  following  question  for  discu.ssion: 
■'  What  has  the  C  range  accomplished  ?" 
or  words  to  that  effect.  : 

Now,  having  secured  the  pres»>nce  of  I 
one  of  the  central  luminaries.  Brother  I 
Shoemaker.  Inspector,  and  also  Stew- 
ard  of  the  State  Grange,  we  all  ex-  , 
pected  light  on  a  supposed  dark  sub- 
ject, and  if  anything  remained  to  be  I 
elucidated  we  had  Brother  Frisbie,  who  i 
had  been  a  State  Deputy  since  Wash-  I 
ington  crossed  the— the— the  Su.sque-  I 
hanna.  or  Sherman  marched  through  ' 
Michigan.      But,  instead,    they  con 
spirad   to  have   the   visiting  sisters  ' 
called  first— Sisters  Frisbie  and  Hed-  j 
don —who  told  their  story  in  an  easy' 


and  becoming  manner,  and  for  which 

I  they  received  due  applanse. 

Now,  again,  we  were  ready  for  the 
solider  food  from  the  brothers  named, 
but.  instead,  the  manipulators  let 
themselves  down  on  the  devoted  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  pain-stricken  dude 
who  penned  these  lines.  The  (juestion 
at  once  revolved  through  my  brain  like 
a  wheel,  "  What  has  the  Grange 
done  ?  '  And  again,  "  What  has  it  done 
for  me  ?"  The  thought  came  at  once 
that  the  answei"  to  the  latter  question, 
after  the  ride,  will  come  in  due  time, 
and  was  already  giving  hints. 

Nevertheless  he  thought  of  some 
very  good  movements  on  the  body 
politic  that  had  originated  in  the 
Grange,  such  as  jilacing  the  creature 
Ijeneath  the  power  of  the  creator,  as 
in  the  celebrated  Granger  cases  in 
Chicago,  where  corporations  denied 
the  power  of  the  State  to  regulate 
charges.  Again,  thi-ough  the  f  (Torts 
of  the  Grange  the  farmers  of  the 
country  had  secured  a  representative 
in  the  T'residential  Cabinet.  Continu- 
ing, he  said  Patrons  of  llusbandi-y 
had  been  leiulers  in  all  legislation 
aHecting  their  calling,  such  as  i)ure- 
food  measures  and  the  protection  of 
their  industries. 

Keferring  to  the  vicissitudes  of  farm 
and  Grange  associations,  he  contended 
that  the  Grange  was  never  so  strong 
and  active  as  when  it  had  a  foe  to  face. 
Its  social  features  and  advantages  are 
its  mainstay,  and  are  approved  by  all 
within  or  without  the  Order.  Xever- 

I  theless  the  active,  rushing,  business 
farmer  regards   this   featui-e  as  pie 

1  without  the  solids.  Following  up  his 
views,  he  said  that  the  depressed  and 
depressing  condition  of  affairs  was  a 
foe  worthy  of  our  closest  and  i-ombined 
attention.  The  California  farmer  is 
widely  se})arated  from  his  brothers  of 
the  East,  and  yet,  from  all  accounts, 
the  depression  there  is  equal  to  ours. 
There  is  no  ])lacc  we  can  go  to  Vietter 
our  condition,  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
remain,  be  content  and  light  it  out  on 


>f 
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lines  laid  down  by  the  father 
noble  Order,  which  is  in  part  : 

"To  enhance  the  comfort.^ 
attractions  of  our  homes, 
strengthen  our  attachments  to 
pursuits.  *  *  *  X,,  reduce  oui 
penses,  both  individual  and  corporate. 
To  buy  less  and  produce  more,  in  order 
to  make  our  farms  self-sustaining.  To 
diversify  our  crops  and  crop  no  more 
than  we  can  cultivate." 

Continuing,  he  contended  that  we 
should  meet  together,  talk  together, 
work  together,  buy  together,  sell 
together,  and  learn  from  each  other 
how  best  to  proceed  against  our  com- 
mon foe,  low  values  and  hard  times. 

It  was  the  age  of  organization  and 
discipline,  every  calling  and  every  in- 
dustry is  managed  by  a  central  power, 
which  the  farmer  must  emulate  or  he 
is  driven  into  a  career  from  which 
there  is  no  escape. 

Having  concluded  his  remarks,  Bro. 
Shoemaker  favored  the  audience  with 
one  of  his  best  speeches  on  the  subject 
under  consideration,  calling  to  mind 
numerous  benefits  derived  through 
Grange  influence  and  which  would 
look  well  in  print  if  I  could  give 
it.  At  5  T'.  SI.  the  a.ssemblage  ad- 
journed to  the  banquet  hall  below, 
where  the  usual  bountiful  feast  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  mukitude 
for  an  hour,  after  which  a  free  and 
easy  chat  preceded  the  linal  leave- 
taking.  The  meeting  was  voted  a 
gratifying  success  in  evei-y  way. 

A  dozen  invitations  to  change  our 
evening  lodgings  were  received  and  re- 
luctantly declined  on  account  of 
previous  engagements,  which  also  in- 
cluded the  Frisbie  parly,  so  that  all 
were  domiciled  for  the  night  at  the 
hospitable  home  of  the  Kilgores,  where 
the  evening  was  spent  most  pleasantly 
and  profitably  to  all. 

On  Sunday  morning  a  drive  was 
arranged  about  the  vicinity,  and  at 
12  M.  we  took  our  leave  and  drove 
northerly  to  a  point  opposite  Meridian, 
where  we  were  ferried  over  to  the 
Sutter  side  and  from  thence  returned 
home  by  the  same  route  we  had  come, 
the  weather  having  settled  to  a  cool 
breeze  and  pleasant  sunshine. 

Now   a   word   abi>u1    the  countrv, 


Every  step  of  our  drive  was  over  the 
domain  of  some  prosperous  farmer.  In 
isolated  .sections  the  excessive  rainfall 
of  the  wet  season  had  left  its  mark  by 
showing  bare  spots  that  had  been 
drowned  out.  These  were  being  rapidly 
oblitei-ated  with  the  plow,  some  doubt 
less  to  be  sown,  while  the  remainder  is 
to  lie  ovci"  in  fallow.  On  all  land  not 
so  afYected — and  it  seemed  almost  the 
rule — the  linest  crops  were  seen. 

There  was  a  wide  difTerence  as  to 
size,  ranging  from  four  feet  to  six 
inches  in  height;  yet  without  excep- 
ti(.)n,  all  had  a  dark  green  color,  the 
smaller  having  been  sown  later  on  nat- 
urally moist  soil,  which  will  require 
little,  if  an}',  more  rain  to  make  as 
good  a  crop  as  ever  was  grown. 

Much  of  tht'  earlier  sown  barley  is 
headed  out,  and  many  fields  stand  as 
high  as  the  fences.  The  same  story 
applies  to  both  sides  of  the  river,  us 
well  where  not  seen  by  us  as  the  ten 
miles  through  which  we  rode. 

The  prospective  hay  crop  of  alfalfa 
and  volunteer  grain  is  e<|ually  as  heavy 
and  promising  as  the  grain. 

Many  fields  are  being  planted  to  In- 
dian and  Egyptian  corn,  which  seem 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  section,  ix'ing 
the  locality  whence  came  the  news  last 
harvest  that  thus  and  so  had  secured 
from  thirty  to  fifty  sacks  of  grain  per 
acre.  This  wonderful  river  country 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  My 
pen  pales  over  the  attempt. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  palatial  residences  over- 
looking the  river  every  few  rods  on 
either  side,  the  magnificent  farms  as  a 
background,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
the  choicest  fruits  of  the  valley.  Nearly 
all  the  dwellings  are  two-story;  and. 
judging  from  their  bright  colors,  one 
would  think  they  had  all  been  construct 
ed  within  the  period  of  the  depression. 

Of  course,  the  cattle  and  horses  are 
numerous  and  sleek,  and  thousands  of 
swine  of  the  latest  strain  arc  living  in 
luNuriaut  alfalfa.  W^hy.  those  fortu- 
nate residents  did  not  know  of  hard 
times  until  they  were  told.  Thanking 
all  foi'  their  persistent  kindness,  1  must 
cease  writing  to  secure  space. 

George  Ohi.ever. 

Yuba  City,  April  15.  1895. 


Inspection  Day  in  San  Jose 
Orange. 


To  THE  Editor:- The  large  hall  of 
San  Jose  Grange  was  filled  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Order,  several  coming  from 
distant  Granges  to  witness  the  inspec- 
tion service  to  be  conducted  l>y  Bio. 
.Tohn  [j.  Beecher,  of  Stockton  Grange, 
and  withal  to  have  a  good  time  gener- 
ally, and  it  is  believed  that  no  one  went 
away  disappointed.  After  the  usual 
introduction  and  a  declination  on  his 
part  to  occupy  the  Master  s  chair,  Bro. 
Beecher  with  pencil  and  paper  in  hand 
seated  himself  at  a  desk  on  a  raised 
platform  ready  to  note  down  the  errors 
of  omission  and  commission  and  incon- 
gruities, if  there  were  any,  in  the  ex- 
emplification of  the  secret  work  by 
the  Worthy  Master.  G.  W.  Worthen. 
In  giving  it  Bro.  Worthen  was  as  near 

fierfect  as  could  be,  so  near  that  the 
nspector  called  his  attention  to  only 
one  error.  But  our  AVorthy  Master 
had  precedent  since  time  immemorial 
on  his  side.  We  all  felt  proud  of  him 
for  passing  through  the  firey  ordeal 
unscathed.  The  third  degree  was  then 
conferred  on  a  class  of  four,  the  feature 
of  which  proceeding  being  the  return 
from  the  tields,  after  a  day's  toil,  of 
probably  one  hundred  merry  harvesters 
laden  with  the  product  of  their  labor. 
They  entered  the  hall  to  the  inspiring 
strains  of  martial  music,  as  near  as  it 
could  be  produced  on  a  piano  by  the 
magic  touch  of  Sister  Jefferds.  and  be- 
ing under  the  able  leadership  of  grand 
marshal  Bro.  Holland,  who  discharged 
his  duties  with  the  air  of  a  veteran  of 
many  wars.  Their  marching  and 
countermarching  was  interesting  at  all 
times  and  often  quite  bewildering  to 
those  who  occupied  the  position  of 
"  Lookers-on  in  A'ienna."  The  sound 
of  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  as  it  echoed 
through  the  hall;  the  music;  the  seem- 
ingly inexorable  confusion  of  those  in 
the  i-anks  under  the  direction  of  veteran  I 
Holiaud — all  formed  a  panorama  that 


I  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it.  In  the  ranks  were  .seen  men 
who  wore  the  blue  and  the  grey  in 
years  agone.  being  engaged  at  that 
time  in  a  deadly  conflict,  but  who  are 
now  engaged  under  the  Ijanner  of  the 
C  range  in  the  more  peaceful  ])ursuit 
of  making  the  life  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  more  agreeable,  if  not  happy.  It 
was  quite  noticeable  of  the  veterans 
of  the  blue  and  the  grey,  when  march- 
ing to  the  inspiring  strains  of  martial 
music,  that  they  marched  with  a  firmer 
step,  stood  more  erect  and.  in  fact, 
looked  younger  than  is  their -wont  when 
engaged  in  the  rovitine  duties  of  theii 
daily  avocation. 

This  feature  of  the  exercises  being 
concluded  the  tables  were  loaded  with 
the  goodies  of  life  and  the  inevitable 
harvest  feast  followed.  The  holding 
capacity  of  the  granger  is  surprising: 
it  eiiuals  that  of  the  average  twelve- 
year-old  boy  with  a  basket' of  green 
apples  before  him.  .\fter  100  or  150 
))ersons  were  made  happy  through  the 
nerves  of  their  stomachs,  the  tables 
were  cleared  and  a  short  literary  pro 
gramme  was  had,  composed  of  a  piano 
solo  by  Mi.ss  .lefferds.  recitation  '  Good 
Night.  I'apa,"  by  Mrs.  Amos  Adams, 
vocal  solo  by  Miss  Tenny  and  recitation 
by  Miss  (ilendening. 

Then  the  critic  for  the  occasion,  Bro 
Beecher,  was  introduc  ed  and  he  gave 
us  a  good  .sound  logical  discourse  on  the 
benefits  of  the  Order,  and  closed  by  ex 
pressing  his  admiration  for  the  Order 
as  exemplified  hy  San  Jose  Grange. 
On  motion  of  Bro.  .\mos  Adams  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  to  Bro 
Beecher  for  his  very  favorable  criticism 
of  our  (Grange  and  for  the  manly  and 
straightforward  talk  given  to  us. 

Bro.  K.  F.  Adams,  Worthy  Master  of 
Highland  (4 range,  being  present,  was 
called  on  for  remarks.  In  response 
Bro.  Adams  elucidated  a  plan  for  a 

SUM.MER  ENT.VMrMENT 

In  an  interesting  speech,  substantially 
as  follows :  Among  the  objects  set 
forth  in  the  official  declaration  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  that  of  educa 
tion  of  its  members  is  deservedly 
prominent.  Le.ss  important  perhaps, 
but  equally  desirable,  is  a  slight  relax 
ation  from  constant  toil  to  partake  of 
recreation  and  social  intercourse. 

General     expressions  necessarily 
used  in  a  formal  declaration  are  mean 
ingless,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are 
made  effective  by  concrete  acts  tending 
to  the  proposed  results. 

It  is  the  experience  of  all  popular 
organizations  which  prove  their  fitness 
by  survival,  to  be  originally  promoted 
by  enthusiasm  and  recruited  largely 
by  those  seeking  the  unattainable. 

The     enthusiastic    beginnings  are 


Neuralgia 


ATTACKS 


THE  EYES 

Makes 
THE  LIGHT 

Unbearable. 
PERMANENTLY  CURED 


Ayer's  Pills 

"My  himbaiulw:is  .subject  to  severe 
attacks  of  neuralgia  which  caused  liini  of 
great  pain  and  suffering.  The  pains  0| 
were  i)rincipally  about  his  eyes,  and  he 
often  liad  to  remain  in  a  darkened  room,  oi 
not  being  able  to  stand  the  light.  Ayer's  o| 
Pills  being  recommended,  he  tried  them,  2 
using  one  befnre  each  meal.  They  very  oi 
soon  afforded  relief,  followed  by  perma-  Os 
nentciirc.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  ®f 
efficacy  of  Ayer's  I'llls.  and  would  not  o| 
be  without  them  for  ten  times  their  Of 
cost."-Mrs.  M.  K.  Pebat.  Liberty,  Tex.  ®s 

"I  have  used  Ayer's  Pills  in  my  family  of 
for  forty  years,  and  regard  them  as  the  W 
Very  best.— Undo  M.VKTIN  Haxcock,  g 
Lake  City,  Fla.  oc 

Oz 

i 

AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  3 
sooeooooooooooooooooopol 


AYER'S  PILLS 

Received  Highest  Awards 
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followed  by  a  certain  disappointment 
;ind  depression,  upon  the  experiences 
of  wliich  are  laid  the  foundations  of 
solid  and  enduring  structures. 

Tf  he  had  been  correctly  informed, 
the  Grange  in  most  Eastern  States  has 
passed  through  all  these  stages  and  has 
now  reached  the  position  of  conserva- 
tive strength  and  influence  which  the 
founders  hoped  for  but  which  all  did  not 
see.  We  in  California  have  passed 
through  the  first  and  second  stages 
and,  unless  present  indications  are  de- 
ceptive, we  may  now  be  entering  on 
our  third  and  a  more  glorious  period. 
If  this  be  the  case,  we  are  about  to  be- 
gin the  effective  doing,  one  by  one,  of 
the  useful  things  which  we  are  organ- 
ized to  do,  but  which  we  ha\  e  thus  far 
not  accomplished.  We  may  be  assured 
that  as  the  Grange  is  seen  pi-ogressing 
in  the  actual  accomplishment  of  ail  the 
objects  set  forth  in  our  declaration,  we 
shall  have  no  lack  of  membership,  at- 
tendance, friends,  influence,  and  in- 
come. 

He  Believed  tiuit  what  the  membei-- 
ship  most  needs  is  a  greater  amount  of 
accurate  information  and  that  prac- 
tical discussion  upon  it  which  comes  by 
mingling  not  only  among  ourselves,  but 
with  othei-  classes  of  men  and  women, 
will  bring  to  our  discussions  the  ad- 
vantage of  different  points  of  view  and 
different  experiences. 

He  reinembei'ed  when  a  young 
farmer,  influenced  by  old  farmers,  he 
derided  the  notion  that  any  scientific 
booli  man  could  teach  him  anything 
about  farming.  This  was  the  general 
sentiment  among  farmers  where  he 
lived. 

We  liave  all  got  ]jast  that  period 
now  and  are  eager  to  learn  and  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  agricultural  science. 

But  there  is  another  science  which 
touches  the  lives  of  all  men,  upon  which 
he  thought  farmers  are  not  so  well  in- 
formed as  they  might  be,  or  as  they 
should  be.  There  is  nothing  upon 
which  farmers'  organizations  and  meet- 
ings are  more  prone  to  declare  them- 
selves than  upon  economic  .subjects, 
and  he  was  free  to  say  that  he  believed 
farmers  needed  more  information  on 
those  topics  than  upon  any  other.  For 
himself,  he  confessed  his  own  ignorance 
and  desired  more  light. 

ft  had  occurred  to  him  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  Granges  of  this  State 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  Eastern 
(rranges  and  organize  summer  encamp- 
ments of  recreation  and  instruction  on 
practical  topics  specially  affecting 
farmers  lives. 

He  had  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
professors  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  State  TJniversity  and  the 
Department  of  Economics  at  Stanford, 
all  of  whom  assured  him  of  their  hearty 
co  operation  and  suppoi-t  ijiariilnl  that 
the  matter  be  taken  up  formally  by 
the  G rangers  or  a  (i  range  and  exclu- 
sively managed  by  them. 

Bro.  Adams  disclaimed  the  thought 
of  antagonizing  Chautauqua  courses 
or  Farmers'  Institutes.  ■  held  at  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  for  the 
study  of  agricultural  topics,  but  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
farmers  camp  every  summei-,  and  more 
would  do  so  if  they  could  make  their 
recreation  more  enjoyable  by  joining 
with  it  instructions  and  discussions  on 
suitable  topics.  He  was  satisfied  that 
hundreds  would  attend  such  gatherings 
with  their  families  who  would  never  be 
heard  from  in  any  other  way  and  that 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  combined  all  the 
conditions  requisite  to  make  a  summer 
encampment  a  perfect  success.  In 
conclusion,  he  said  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Highland  (i  range  to  request 
San  Jose  Grange  to  take  the  leadership 
in  the  movement  and  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee— the  larger,  the  better  -  to  \  isit 
Highland  Grange  on  FViday  next,  at 
which  time  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees will  be  conferred.  Then  they  can 
examine  the  proposed  location  with  a 
view  of  reporting  conclusions  to  San 
Jose  Grange.  The  plan,  he  insisted,  was 
entirely  feasible  even  in  these  hard 
times.  The  details  have  been  fairly 
thought  out  and  will  be  presented  to 
the  committee  should  one  be  appointed, 
and  in  due  time  will  thus  come  before 
the  Grange  for  discussion. 

The  plan  here  outlined  was  favorably 


commented  upon  by  several  speakers, 
and  a  committee  of  nine  soon  indicated 
a  desit-e  to  visit  Plighland,  attend  the 
Grange  and  look  at  the  proposed  loca- 
tion. Your  correspondent  and  hi; 
better  half  will  be  among  the  number, 
and  on  his  return  will  possibly  have 
more  to  say  on  this  important  subject. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  for  two  years 
prior  to  the  first  meeting  of  this  month 
the  writer  held  the  position  of  news- 
paper correspondent  of  San  Jose 
Grange.  At  that  time  his  resignation 
was  tendered  and  accepted  and  xMrs. 
N.  A.  Saunders  was  appointed  to  that 
position.  Amos  Adams. 

San  Jose,  April  IB,  1895. 


Tulare  Orange. 

A  special  meeting  of  Tulare  (i  range 
was  held  oil  Thursday,  the  Iltli  inst., 
to  receive  the  Worthy  Overseer  of  the 
State  (irange  and  other  business.  Two 
members  were  received  by  atliliation. 

The  Worthy  Overseei-,  W.  W.  Greer, 
had  arrived  in  Tulai'e  on  the  evening 
train  of  the  7th;  and  during  the  in- 
terval between  his  ai-rival  and  time  of 
meeting,  in  company  with  some  of  the 
brethren  of  Tulare  Grange,  had  trav- 
elled over  the  country  adjacent  to  Tu- 
lare interviewing  members  and  former 
1  members  of  the  Order. 
!  At  the  meeting,  the  hall  being  deco- 
'  rated  for  the  occasion  by  the  sisters  of 
!  the  Grange,  Bro.  (ireer  spoke  for  fully 
I  an  hour,  dui-ing  which  he  instructed  in 
the  secret  work  in  the  first  and  fourth 
degrees.  Bro.  (Ireer  has  his  work 
well  and  does  it  well.  During  his  ad- 
dress he  told  us  of  his  other  meetings 
as  Grange  Inspectoi-,  of  interest  taken 
in  the  Order  in  other  localities  and  of 
possibilities  for  the  Order-  in  Tulai-c, 
advising  all  the  members  to  have  faith 
and  persevere  in  their  good  woi'k,  and 
recommending  the  Order  to  all  engaged 
or  interested  in  fai'ming,  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  being  sti-ictly  and  essen- 
tially a  fai-mers'  organization,  organ 
ized  by  farmers  and  for  farmers,  their 
wives  and  childi'en. 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  is  a 
moral,  social,  fraternal  and  educa- 
tional oi"der.  It  inculcates  and  teaches 
all  the  moral  virtues,  such  as  temper- 
ance, justice, '  industry,  frugality  and  j 
charity  in  its  l)roadest  meaning.  It 
teaches  us  to  he  considerati-  of  each 
other,  and,  before  and  above  any  other 
moral  or-der,  it  enjoins  on  us  kindness 
and  consideration  for  our  domestic 
animals — those  poor  dumb  servants  of 
ours,  whose  labors  and  sei-vices  aid  us 
so  much  in  our  work,  our  enjoyment 
and  our  prospei-ity  in  life.  The  Patron 
who  practices  this  virtue  will  always 
be  a  kind  parent,  a  good  friend,  a 
typical  good  citizen.  It  is  a  grand, 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  Order  in 
the  prac^tice  of  which  we  should  never 
fail.  As  a  social  Order,  it  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  family;  parents  and  children 
all  alike  assemble  under  its  roof,  enjoy 
its  teachings  and  festivals  and  practice 
its  precepts  and  virtues.  As  the  Order 
has  in  view  only  the  fraternal,  social 
and  moral  interests  of  all  engaged  in 
the  business  of  husbandry,  so  all  en- 
gaged in  or  having  the  welfare  of  hus- 
bandry at  heart  should  assist  in  main- 
taining and  promoting  the  Order. 
The  good  of  the  husbandman,  of  the 
husbandman's  family,  of  .society,  re- 
quires it.  Let  the  farmer  then  con- 
sider it  from  this  point  of  view.  No 
one  has  rights  but  duties  appertain 
thereto.  If  good  (-omos  from  the 
Order,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  aid 
in  securing  that  good.  Without  that 
general  and  common  assistance,  the 
fullest  measure  of  good  cannot  be  had. 
It  is  then  our  duty,  both  as  individuals 
and  citizens,  to  aid  and  a.ssist  in  pro- 
moting the  general  good,  which  is  also 
our  individual  good.    Those,  therefore, 

{  (Joiicliidi'd  o)l  iir.i  l  pagr.) 


LmI  year  we  commenced  qu  elaborate  plan  of  adverUBinc. 
but  before  we  were  half  through,  OUR  AUVKRTISEMENTS 
DISlPPEAREU.  Why  ?  Because  WE  WERE  OVERWHELmEU 
WITH  BUSINESS.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do:  wilhdr:iw 
the  advertising  and  devote  every  energy  to  filling  the  orders 
with  wliich  we  were  flooded.  This  we  did,  and  handled  with 
rea?onable  promptness  a  most  unprecedented  year's  business. 

WITH  ENL4RGEII  I'lDTORIES,  I.M'REtSEI)  FACILITIES, 
AMI  TWENTV  BRA.VCII  IIOI 8ES  FK01I  WHICH  TO  UlS 
TRIBUTE  01 R  OOOUS,  WE  CAN  NOW  CARE  FOR  AIL  WHO 
COiHE*  Last  year  we  could  not  reduce  prices  hecause  we  were 
compelled  in  some  \Yay  to  limit  the  demand  for  Aermotor  goods. 
We  would  have  been  satisfied  with  lower  prices,  but  why  create 
a  demand  which  we  could  not  supply?  Wo  have  made  the 
heaviest  purcliases  of  steel  and  material  houcht  in  America  this 
year,  and  at  unprecedented  prices,  and  have  made  terms  to 
dealers  which  enable  Ihcm  to  make  unprecedented  prices. 

In  quality,  character,  variety,  finish,  and  .accessibility  to 
full  stock  of  poods  and  repairs,  we  are  without  competitors. 
In  our  plan  of  adyertisinp  last  year,  we  proposed  to  furnish  a 
feed  cutter  under  certain  conditions  for  Jl.'i.  For  reasons  stated 
above  we  did  not  complete  the  ndvertisiiip,  and  the  feed  cut- 
ter  was  not  put  out.  We  now  propose  to  make  amends  iu 
the  following  manner:  We  will  announce  in  this  paper  our 
NEW  ALL.STEEIi  VKKt  SI  HERIOR  FEEI>  crTTEH,  WORTH 

$40  at  SI  O 

cash  with  order,  f .  o.  b.  Chicago .  Only  one  to  one  person,  he  to 
furnish  addresses  of  t^n  neiphbors  wlio  nught  to  have  some- 
thing in  our  line.  Cut.  description  and  fnll  inforinaiion  re- 
garding it  will  appear 


excessive  prices  Joy  win 
tioti  on  Oie  jutyt  of  the 
gt-ent,     $10afi(1erl  to 
prire   is  010   clear  I 
tlealer.     To  be  sure 
proper  2iy'ce  mid  arti' 
i/oitr  needs   and  jfott 
are,  and  always  have  been" 
Because  of  the  prodig 
are  enabled  to  have  speri. 
ihus  re'liice  the  hand  lal 
tlie  material  and  laying 
liecnnie  the  cost  of  labor  p' 
veil   that   it  is  not  worth 
come  the  largest  dealers  in 
the  material,  of  course,  be- 
sfeel  galvanized-after-cniii- 
(tilting  and    fixedi.  tank^, 
extent  has  this  become  t  rue, 
the  price  of  our  poods  (and 
ne  of 


caution  you  against  pmt tug 
7/  outfits.  Thetempta- 
deuhr  to  overchnnje  i^ 
the  legitimate 
pt-nfu    to  the 
Utat  t/OH  get  the 
cle,  irrile  u.t  oj 
be  protected.  We 
evcrs  in   low  prices, 
tput  of  our  factories  we 
'tools  lor  each  piece,  and 
t  to  merely  picking  up 
doivn  again.     So  small  has 
on  the  m.iterial  which  we 
mentioning.     We  have  he- 
liuiteriul    in    the   country : 
mg  made  up  in  the  form  of 
pletmn  windmills,  towers 
I'liiTips,  elc,     To  surli  an 
iind  to  such  an  extent  has 
nrilhnt  account  the  v-I- 
petitif 


sible),  that  FOi  II  I.ARGK  WINKfliM,  rONCFKNS  ARE  Bl'YIMi 
TIIEIR  TOWERS  OK  I  S  THIS  \KKli  THEY  DO  IT  ItK- 
CAl'SE  WE  MAKE  THE  OM.V  ABSOM  TFI.Y  KELlARLK  ANH 
SAFE  TOWER;  BEl'Al  SFTHFV  V  K\  BI  Y  OK  18  CHFAPFH 
THAN  THEY  CAN  BULB;  BKI  AI  SF  WE  AI-ONE  ARE  PRF- 
PARED  TO  OAI.VANI/F  EVERYTHINO  AFTER  IT  IS  l'0!H 
ri.ETEB,  AND  COMPLETE  EVFRVTHINfJ  EXAffLY  RIGHT. 

Tiie<;e  concerns  arc  wise,  for,  even  though  they  may  not 
fuinish  the  l>est  of  wheels,  the  wheel  wil  I  have  the  best  of  sup- 
j.oits.  Send  to  us  your  n.ime  .md  ndtiress.  and  those  of  yniir 
neiehbors  who  may  need  something  in  our  line,  and  thereby  do 
tlieni  a  g<iod  turn.  The  Aenuotnr  Co.  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful business  enterprises  which  has  been  launched  in  recent 
times.  In  succeeding  advertisements  will  be  «liscnssed  and  made 
clear  the  lines  on  which  that  success  has  been  worked  oiit.f  It 
n  as  done  by  a  farmer's  boy.  A  careful  following  of  these  nd- 
veitisenients  niav  •cngtjest  to  some  other  farmer's  boy  a  rair-ei 
Aermotor  CO*«  ll'lh,  Rueknell  &  KlllinoreS(«.,(Ib1riigo. 


A  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 


Should   be  adopted  for  "ff 


viewers," 


judges  at  fairs,  elc.  At  present,  "just  tis  good 
as  the  Page"  is  Ihe  universal  claim.  As  a 
suggestion  we  offer  the  following  scale  of 
points'  for  farm  use: 

Strength  -  -  -  .20 
Height  -  -  -  -  .20 
Closeness  of  mesli  -  .20 
Attractive  Appearance  .10 

Elasticity  and  I)urablllty^.30  

100 

If  the  last  two  are  separated.  Elasticity 
should  have  25,  as    Purabllity    is  almo.st 
wholly  dependent  on  it. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


"HARTMAN"  STEEL  PICKET 

LAWN   FENCES  ^ 


SVVrvISSSi:H*«0"MER  THAN  EITHER 
PROTECTS  a  lawn  without  .co/vicE'<»i./A/e!  it 


,  ,  Posts  driven  deep  >»/VP  anchored  , 
Get  Prices  for  your  Garden,  or  Church,  or—? 
UADTUItM  UCP   P'n  277  BRO»OV»«,  NEW  "ORK. 

nHn  I  lYIHIi  iViru.  UU,  m-i  bldg,  chiuco.  . 

Factories:  ELLW^bOD  CITY,  Penna. 
For  Beautiful  Calendar,  send  4 'cts.  in  stamps.. 


Ill  ;i  ni^wrrin;;  .id  \ 


iiiciilioii  Ihls  paper. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Horse  high,  bull  strong, 
pig  and  chicken  tiglit, 
Maker  It  your^^elf  lot 

13to20rR"o'd^: 

SOstvU's.  A  inoiifliiU  boycaiiniake 
40tu60rOdsa'ltty.  catalog  free. 


EMULSION 


SPRAYER 

^  For  fruit  treert, 
viueH.KurdBn  tiuw- 
erH,  Our  book  ou 
Sprayers  tplls  )iOw 
to  help  you,  your 
cropABixl  our  bus- 
iness (o  piiy.  Its 
Free  nend  for  it. 

W  4 II.  IIOUGLAS, 

Mi.idletown,  fit. 
New  York. 

(IhiciiKO. 


;  [  If  It's  a  sprain,  Strain,  or  Bruise 

St.  Jacobs  Oil " 


Will  Cure  It 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  BOicuUGc  and  iirnctlcr  I 
Electric  Dolt  ra.ule,  for  general  use,  prodiiclug 
agenuiuo  curroiit  of  Elcclricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  bo  readily  felt  and  regu 
lated  both  in  quantity  and  jiowcr,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  theljody.  1 1  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

UHEIilYIA-l  ISi^I 

GEMiUAL,  DKBILl'rV 
LAIUE  BAI  K 
NI'^Ri'OlIS  OlSKASeS 

CHRONIC  niSKA.SKS 
AND  FIJNCTIONAT. 
DKKANCKIVIKNTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  npplie<l,  is  fast  tttliing 
thejilaceuf  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Tronliles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  bcemiiifjly  hop€l'-«s  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  fiiilcd. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
l>y  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  lucdical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
ami  how  to  order,  iu  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  (i  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

.MAIN  OFFlf  B  AND  O.M.T  VACTOKY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Celt  :;i(i  j.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
'he  Largest  Electric  Cell  Cstablishmentin  the  WorM 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
II bout  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  bat-U 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser,  tiugiue  is 
iQ  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  UARtiAlN 
Indicated  power,  tO-horse;  Cylinders,  8.\8;  Wheels, 
Hft.  lugh,  28  in.  wide:  weight,  less  than  lU  tons 
Pr,ce  when  new,  Jl.TO. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

10  and  18  Drutnm  .Street,  Sau  l''r:inclxc<>. 


I/VWFCEYE 
IGRUB^^'STUMP 

MACHINI 

!Sfteon«iEerSi5NDUiiaJ 

LTimberorStdmpsI 

^Will  pullanordinary^. 
■^^erubinl^  Minutes] 


Make^<  a  clean  sweep  of  Two  At-rcM  ut  itHlttlnir-  A 
man,  a  l>oy  aiul  a  Iior.-:0  crui  oi><"iateil.  N»>  Ifi-in) 
i^lialnfi  or  rods  to  h.tntlle.  Tlie  crop  on  a  few  Hcri-s  (tie 
llrstye^r  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Scud  jjoHtulcanliitr 
llhistrated  Catalogue,  giving  price.  teriUH,  tcstimoTi 
ials.also  full  infoi-rnatioii  conceT  jiing  our  Iron  <ilniit 
Oniband  Stump  Machine.  Twu  llorno  HttwLeyc  aim 
otlierappliances  for  clearing  tiniljci-  iinul.  Adtlic^s 
airiAE  31AM  KA«TI  IU.N<J  <  0.,  it4l   8(li  SI.  ,  Mtiniiiuulli.  Ill 

AiiniiyMlde  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  For  catalogue  ad- 
dress Aillne  ItroN.  atalMive  oftU-e  and  number.  Ureed- 
er9  of  Pure  Sliellund  Pvutes. 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potasli. 

T.  \ru.  JrtCK.soiN  dfc  c::o. 

Sole  Agents.     -      -      No.  2a«  Market  Street 

SAN  KRANCISCO.  CAL. 


moloElKti.     tiO.OOO  In  UHC.    We  lire  K.  S.  Ili-ailiiuaruri 
for  Sprny  l>uinpi>,  and  Inneptlt'ldox.     I'aiulogue.  «pri»y 
OnU'iidur,  uinl  full  Trentl.n  on  l^ipruylnKi  *  KKl',. 

A  4  7  Spraying  Outfit  CCS  R/\ 

O  I    #  •    EXPRESS    PAID,   FOR  «F«^B»i#W 

P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  r,o.  i:,5  Catsklll,  N.Y. 

^  PAYS. 

iillllr 

ii.l  III.  Ili'.l  »<ii'k. 
h,,ilV  MH  s  S.I.    CtttU'  I 
!U1>1    book     III'  ill- 

..11  lc.clriii]:ii»l'ree.| 
'FIKI,I>  KOItt  K  I'l  Ml*  <'0., 
KUl  KrlAtul  A VI'.,      I.ut'kiiurt,  .\.  V.| 
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Tulare  Grange. 

(Continued  from  page  251.) 

who  participate  in  the  general  good, 
and  do  not  by  their  individual  assist- 
ance contribute  to  the  general  good, 
are  receiving  that  for  which  they  give 
no  remuneration,  which  should  not  be. 

Besides  its  social,  moral  and  fra- 
ternal features,  as  a  training  school 
for  the  proper  consideration  of  all  sub- 
jects pertaining  to  good  citizenship 
and  for  the  proper  formulation  of  our 
ideas  on  those  subjects  and  the  proper 
expression  of  them  under  parliamen- 
tary rules,  the  Grange  has  no  superior. 

It  was  resolved  hereafter  to  have 
occasional  open  meetings,  to  which 
non-members  will  be  invited,  and  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  community  will 
be  considered. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send 
for  regalia  necessary  to  the  proper 
conferring  of  the  degrees. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  the  members 
present  and  the  Worthy  Overseer,  in  a 
discoursive  way,  considered  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Order  and  of  Tulare  Grange 
in  particular. 

Every  member  present  left  feeling 
that  he  or  she  had  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  time,  the  Worthy  Overseer 
himself  promising  to  return  in  the  near 
future  and  inspect  Tulare  Grange, 
there  now  being  applications  in  for  the 
degrees  and  candidates  waiting. 

Tulare,  April  15,  1895.  J.  T. 

Questions  Answered. 


Temescal,  Cal.,  April  15th,  1895. 

Dear  Brother  Holman :  Will  j'ou  do  me  the 
favor  to  answer  the  following  questions :  Did 
you,  in  conference  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  the  Grange  organ, 
presume  to  dictate  who  should  be  the  editor 
of  the  Grange  Department,  and  what  his 
compensation  should  be ;  also,  did  you  presume 
to  dictate  who  should  be  chosen  Master  and 
Secretary  of  the  State  Grange  : 

Please  give  your  answer  through  the  Rural 
Press,  as  many  besides  myself  will  be  inter- 
ested in  it.    Fraternally  yours, 

Irene  V.  Woodhams. 

A  direct  and  truthful  answer  to 
these  questions  would  be  the  single 
word  "NO";  but  it  may  interest 
Sister^Woodhams  and  others  to  hear 
not  only  the  truth  but  the  truth  with 
circumstances. 

As  to  question  number  one: — When  I 
proposed  that  a  Grange  editor  be  era- 
ployed.  Brother  George  Ohleyer  was 
in  my  mind  as  a  person  eminently 
suited  for  the  work,  and  I  think  I 
mentioned  his  name.  I  also  mentioned 
Bro.  Goodenough  as  another  well  qual- 
ified person;  also,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, I  named  Sister  Ashley  as  com- 
petent for  the  work.  Various  other 
names  were  brought  forward  by  others 
during  the  conference.  Secretary 
Mills,  I  think,  proposed  Past  Master 
Davis;  Mr.  Walton  suggested  Mr. 
Edward  F.  Adams,  remarking,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Adams'  time  was  so 
taken  up  with  other  work  that  he 
doubted  if  he  could  be  induced  to 
accept.  These  and  other  names  were 
mentioned— all  purely  in  the  way  of 
suggestion.  I  certainly  did  not  pre- 
sume to  dictate  in  the  matter  or  to  do 
anything  more  than  I  have  outlined 
above. 

As  to  question  number  two  : — There 
was  some  talk  in  the  Committee  about 
what  the  compensation  should  be,  but, 
as  I  remember  it.  no  sum  was  named. 
I  certainly  did  not  presume  to  dictate, 
and  did  not  even  offer  a  suggestion  in 
the  matter. 

As  to  question  number  three : — I 
have  never  at  any  time  in  any  way 
even  offered  a  suggestion  as  to  who 
should  be  elected  Master.  At  Petaluma 
I  should  personally  have  been  pleased 
with  the  election  of  Sister  Hattie  Jones, 
who  was  one  of  the  candidates,  and 
said  as  much.  Whatever  may  have 
been  wrong  in  that  preference  I  am 
quite  willing  to  confess. 

I  have,  however,  at  various  times 
and  places,  given  my  notion  of  the  kind 
of  persons  who  should  be  chosen  to  the 
leading  offices.  I  have  declared  that 
for  Master  the  Grange  needs  a  man 
having  in  him  the  capacity  for  public 
leadership.  I  have  also  declared  that 
for  Secretary  the  Grange  needs  a  per- 
son who  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
clerk.     I  have  declared  that  in  my 


judgment  the  very  life  of  the  Grange  in 
California  depends  upon  the  selection  of 
such  qualified  persons  at  the  next 
election. 

In  all  that  I  have  done  or  said  or  not 
done  or  said,  as  outlined  above,  I  trust 
there  is  nothing  out  of  keeping  with 
the  cbcaracter  of  a  true  Patron  of 
Husbandry.  Fraternally, 

Alfred  Holman. 


Completely  Paralyzed. 


PHYSICIANS   ARE   ASiOUNDED   BY  A 
PECULIAR  CASE. 


A  Young  Man   Stricken  with  Landry's  Pa- 
ralysis  and   Yet    He   Recovers  — How 
His   Cure   W&a  Acvompllshed. 

[Friim  the  limee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Stricken  with  Landry's  Paralysis  and  yet 
cured.  That  means  but  little  to  the  average 
layman,  but  it  means  a  miracle  to  a  physician 
Such  is  the  experience  of  O.  E.  Dallimore 
now  a  resident  of  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  a  rare 
experience  it  is. 

"Yes,  it's  true  that  I  had  Landry's  Paraly- 
sis," said  Mr.  Dallimore  to  a  reporter,  "or 
else  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  London 
were  mistaken.  That  I  have  been  cured  is 
clearly  apparent,"  and  with  this  he  straight- 
ened up  as  sturdy  and  promising  a  son  of 
Britain  as  ever  trod  American  soil. 

"  It  was  on  the  15th  of  March,  this  year," 
he  continued,  "  when  I  was  in  New  York  city, 
that  I  first  felt  the  symptoms  of  my  trouble. 
I  experienced  diflBculty  in  going  up  stairs,  my 
legs  failing  to  support  me.  I  consulted  my 
physician  who  informed  me  that  I  had  every 
symptom  of  locomotor  ataxia,  but  as  the  case 
developed  he  pronounced  it  a  case  of  Landry's 
Paralysis  and  knowing  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease advised  me  to  start  for  my  home  and 
friends.  I  gave  up  my  work  and  on  April  1st 
started  for  London,  Out.  A  well-known  phy- 
sician was  consulted,  but  I  grew  rapidly  worse 
and  on  Saturday,  April  7th,  several  eminent 
physicians  held  a  consultation  on  my  case  and 
informed  me  that  I  was  at  death' s'door,  hav- 
ing but  three  to  six  days  to  live ;  still  I  lin- 
gered on,  by  this  time  completely  paralyzed, 
my  hands  and  feet  being  dead,  I  could  hardly 
whisper  my  wants  and  could  only  swallow 
liquids.  Oh !  the  misery  of  those  moments  are 
beyond  all  description  and  death  would  really 
have  been  a  welcome  visitor. 

"Now  comes  the  part  that  has  astounded 
the  physician.s.  Rev.  Dr.  Gondy,  a  clergy- 
man who  visited  me  in  niy  last  hours,  as  he 
supposed,  told  me  of  the  marvelous  cures  of 
paralysis  that  had  been  performed  by  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I 
started  to  take  the  pills  about  April  dSih,  and 
a  week  after  that  fell  an  improvement  in  my 
condition.  There  was  a  wai-m,  tingling  sen- 
sation in  the  limbs  that  had  been  entirely 
dead  and  I  soon  began  to  move  my  feet  and 
hands;  the  improvement  continued  until  May 
2Sth,  when  I  was  taken  out  of  bed  for  a  drive 
and  drove  the  horse  myself.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  Jul}- 1  was  able  to  walk  upstairs  alono 
and  I  paid  a  visit  to  Niagara. 

"  Slowly  but  surely  I  gained  my  old  health 
and  strength,  leaving  Ontario  for  New  York 
on  October  Uth  and  beginning  my  work  again 
on  October  26,  1S94.  Cured  of  Landry's  Pa,- 
ralysis  in  eight  months." 

To  confirm  his  story  beyond  all  doubt,  Mr. 
Dallimore  made  the  following  affidavit  : 
State  of  New  Jerset,  / 
Morris  CouNTy.  f 

Olave  Dallimore  being  duly  sworn  on  his 
oath  saith  that  the  foregoing  statement  is 
just  and  true.  Olave  E.  Dallimore. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  December 
3,  1894.  Amos  C.  Rathbux, 

[seal.]  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People 
have  an  enormous  sale,  and  from  all  quarters 
come  in  glowing  reports  of  the  excellent  re- 
sults following  their  use.  An  analysis  proves 
that  they  contain  in  a  condensed  form  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich- 
ness to  the  blood  and  to  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  an  unfailing  specific  for 
such  diseases  as  locomotor  ataxia,  partial  pa- 
ralysis, St.  Vitus'  dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  nervous  headache,  the  after 
effects  of  la  grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
pale  and  sallow  complexions,  that  tired  feel- 
ing resulting  from  nervous  prostration ;  all 
diseases  resulting  from  vitiated  humors  in 
the  blood,  such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas, 
etc.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  pecu- 
liar to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregu- 
larities and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They 
build  up  the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of 
health  to  pale  and  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they 
effect  a  radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from 
mental  worry,  overwork  or  excesses  of  what- 
ever nature.  There  are  no  ill  effects  following 
the  use  of  this  wonderful  medicine,  and  it  can 
be  given  to  children  with  perfect  safety. 

These  Pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  are  sold  only  in  boxes  bearing  the 
firm's  trade  mark  and  wrapper,  at  50  cents  a 
box  or  six  boxes  for  and  are  never  sold 
in  bulk.  They  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Company.  The  price  at  which  these  pills  are 
sold  makes  a  course  of  treatment  inexpensive 
as  compared  with  ether  remedies. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this   conclusively.     How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.    It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  Vorlc. 

MEiEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  210  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Sole  Agents  for  tlie  Faclflc  Coast- 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  Rod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Makes  the  Cheap  Fence. 


100  Rods  ol  Waukegan 
Weigli  only  90  Pounds. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  mONTAGUE  Sc  CO. 

  ARE   .MANUFACTURERS  OF   

RIV/EXED    IRON    AND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

for  Irrlgatlou,  Hydraulic  .Mining,  Mills  and  Power  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 
GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED, 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Cov/er  Your  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

F».  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS.  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON. 

P.  Sc  B.  F»/\I1NX. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS. 

R.  &  B.  SHEAXHIING  F»/\F»ER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 

Protect  Your  Trees 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  InlerDatioDa) 

Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  tiorers  and  otlier  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  vho  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  clr 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  manufacturer  of  F»atent  Tule  Oov/.erci. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Apry  20,  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


SAN  Francisco,  April  17,  1895. 
WHEAT— There  is  good  tone  to  the  market,  wi'h 
the  situation  tending  rather  favorably  for  sellers. 
While  the  demand  is  not  of  urgent  character, 
there  are  buyers  ready  to  take  all  offerings  that 
are  of  desira'ble  character  tor  export  purposes,  and 
the  market  therefore  keeps  in  steady  motion.  No. 

1  shipping  is  quotable  at  86^0  ctl,  with  ST'/jO  for 
a  choice  article.  Milling  grades  show  steadiness 
at  a  range  of  90@95c  ctl. 

BARLEY— Prices  have  taken  a  downward  turn, 
presumably  on  account  of  bright  crop  prospects. 
Feed  qualities  are  offering  freely,  but  buyers  hang 
back  and  trade  is  limited  in  volume.  Brewing  de- 
scriptions are  hard  to  place.  Dealers  canvass 
among  malsters  every  day,  but  make  little  head- 
way in  the  shape  of  sales.  As  a  consequence,  the 
outlook  is  not  encouraging  for  holders.  We  quote: 
Feed,  fair  to  good,  65@67i4c;  choice,  685i@70o; 
Brewing,  80@87'/ic  ^»  ctl. 

OATS— The  situation  has  not  material'y  al- 
tered in  a  week.  Trade  Is  fair,  but  not  large 
enough  to  cause  any  perceptible  decrease  In 
stocks.  There  is  rather  steady  holding,  and  values 
are  moderately  well  sustained.  We  quote:  Mill- 
ing, $1  07'/i@l  17H;  Surprise,  $1  07'/2@l  l-'Vi; 
fancy  feed,  $1  02!4®1  0/7%;  good  to  choice,  95c@$l; 
fair  to  good,  90@95c;  poor  to  fair,  85@87'/4o; 
Black,  nominal;  Gray,  95o@$l  0214  1?  ctl. 

CORN— Is  not  active.  Damp  stock  sells  below 
quoted  figures.  We  quote:  Large  Yellow, 
Jl  lOOl  17'/j;  small  Yellow,  $1  12!4@1  20;  White, 
$1  IOCS' 1  17%  *  ctl, 

RYE— Quotable  at  85®86Jic  3  otl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  80@85c  ^  otl. 

HAY— Prices  were  lowered  this  week  and  the 
tendency  is  still  downward.  Buyers  take  barely 
enough  to  meet  immediate  wants,  having  little 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  market.  We  quote: 
Wheat,  t8(».U;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8@11;  Oat,  SB'S), 
10  iiO;  Alfalfa,  $6  50co)8  5i);  Barley,  $r@8  50;  Clover, 
$7@8;  Compressed,  $8@10  50;  Stock,  $6@,7  V  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@70c  1*  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
!n  100-lh  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-lb 
bags,  $11  50. 

BEANS — Bayos  are  lower  and  quotations  for 
Pinks  have  been  shaded.  Whites  are  held  with 
steadiness,  though  trade  is  somewhat  slow.  We 
quote:  Bayos,  *1  50@1  80;  Butter,  $2@2  25  for 
small  and  $2  25@2  .50  for  large;  Pink,  $1  50@1  75; 
Red,  $1  60i®l  75;  Lima,  $4  50@4  70;  Pea,  S2  75@ 

2  90;  Small  White,  82  75@2  90;  Large  White,  82  50 
(a$2  70;  Blackeye,  $3@3  50;  Red  Kidney,  $2  75@3; 
Horse,  $1  60@1  70  |4  ctl. 

POTATOES— Prices  for  new  crop  are  easing, 
and  It  must  be  something  fancy  to  bring  the  top 
quotation.  Old  stock  is  in  good  supply.  We  quote 
asfollows;  New,  l@114o  1«  lb;  Early  Rose,  35@-)0c; 
River  Reds.  30@35o;  Burbanks,  45@50o;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  40®  80c  ^  ctl. 

ONIONS— Are  steady.  Good  to  choice  Cali- 
fornia, 60@90o  ^  otl;  cut,  25@50o;  Oregons,  90c@ 
$1  25  ctl. 

VARIOUS- We  quote;  Cucumbers,  50@75c  %i 
doz;  Asparagus,  75c(a$l  50  ft  box  for  the  gen- 
eral run  and  $1  75®2  for  fancy;  Rhubarb,  25@60c 
f,  box;  String  Beans,  10@12c  lb;  Green  Peas, 
2!4@4c  f*  ft  for  good  to  choice;  Turnips,  60c  ^  ctl; 
Beets,  60@75o  ^  sack;  Carrots,  30@50c;  Cabbage, 
75@85o  ctl;  Garlic,  3i4@4'/4o  ^  lb;  Cauliflower, 
7.5@ 90c  Tfi  doz;  Dried  Peppers,  11®  12c  f(  fb;  Dried 
Okra,  loo  3  ft- 

FRESH  FRUIT— Choice  Apples  are  very  scarce. 
We  quote:  Apples,  50o@$l  75  for  common  to 
choice,  with  $2@2  50  tor  fancy. 

STRAWBERRIES— Receipts  yesterday  were 
60  chesta,  some  being  very  fine  and  some  quite 
poor  In  quality.  We  quote:  Sharpless,  $6@10; 
Longworth,  $[0(g(13  per  chest. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Oranges  are  In  liberal  offer- 
ing, with  prices  easy.  We  quote  as  follows; 
California  Navels,  $1  25@2  50;  Seedlings,  75c@ 
81  25  IS  box;  Mexican  Limes,  Js3  50@4  f(  box;  Lem- 
ons, Sicily,  $:?f'S4;  California  Lemons,  $1@1  50  tor 
common  and  $2®2  50  for  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Choice  goods  are  not  plentiful, 
but  the  demand  is  not  brisk  and  prices  for  such 
stock  are  but  moderately  flim.  Promises  for  a 
large  Prune  crop  are  said  to  be  favorable. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the 
Fruit  Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent 
carload  lots,  smaller  parcels  occasionally  selling 
at  slightly  lower  rates: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8c:  choice,  do,  7i4c; 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  6o;  standard,  5Vao;  prime.  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  4'4@6o;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Mc;  standard, 
&%c:  prime,  5'/4c;  peeled,  in  boxes.  r2@13c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves, 5'/^c;  quarters,4'/4o;  choice, 
iUc;  standard,  iVic;  prime,  3c. 

Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;unpitted,  li4@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4!4®>4?ic. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6Vic;  standard, 
6o;  prime.  5i4c. 

Figs— White,  choice,  4@5o;  black,  choice,  2i4@3c. 

Dried  Grapes— li4c  'f.  ft. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  He  f» 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  4c;  3-crown,  2'/4c;  2- 
crown,  2o;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 


catels, 20  ^  ft;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  40 
«  box  in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters.  »2:  Dehesa  olus- 
ters,  $2  50;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  f(  box. 

NUTS— The  Almond  crop  this  season  is  ex- 
pected to  be  light,  on  accountof  frost.  Walnuts  of 
first-class  quality  are  scarce,  though  there  are 
liberal  offerings  of  ordinary  grades.  We  quote: 
Chestnuts,  6(a7c:  Walnuts,  6@7c  for  hard  shell, 
7@9>/;c  for  soft  shell  and  7@9i4o  for  paper  shell; 
California  Almonds,  5@6c  for  soft  shell,  2@.2Hc  tor 

hard  shell  and   for  paper  shell;  Peanuts,  4® 

6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts.  8@9c;  Pecans, 
6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts, 
7®j7i4o     lb;  Coooanuts,  $4  50@5  50  100. 

HONEY— Prices  are  easy,  buyers  holding  off. 
The  outlook  for  the  new  crop  is  said  to  be  good. 
We  quote:  Comb,  9@>llc;  water  white,  extracted, 
6'/2@7c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5!4@6c;  dark  am- 
ber, 5®5'/2C  ^  ft. 

BEESWAX— Offerings  are  light,  quotable  at  26® 
28c  TP  lb. 

BUTTER— Low  prices  help  to  stimulate  the  de- 
mand, but  supplies  are  too  heavy  to  be  conven- 
iently handled  and  the  situation  still  shapes 
against  producers. 

Creamery— Fancy,  13®13y2c;  seconds,  llV3®H2Ho 
^  ft 

Dairy- Fancy,  10'/4@llo;  fair  to  choice,  8@10c; 
store  lots.  6@7c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  7@8c; 
fair  to  good,  4i4@6c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine, 
10@14c  f,  ft. 

EGGS— The  tendency  of  the  market  Is  down- 
ward. Quotable  at  10H@12o  f»  dozen  for  store  and 
12i/2@13'/20  tor  ranch. 

POULTRY— As  a  rule,  the  market  is  slow  and 
weak.  Occasionally  a  coop  of  choice  young  stock 
will  sell  at  an  advance  on  quoted  fli;ures.  We  quote : 
Live  Turkeys  —  Gobblers,  9@10c;  Hens,  10® 
11c  ^  ft;  dressed  Turkeys,  12@13o  lb;  Roosters, 
$4@4  50  for  old,  and  $6  50@7  50  for  young;  Broilers, 
$2  50@3  50  tor  small  and  $4  50@5  50  tor  large ;  Fryers, 
$5  50@6;  Hens,  $4@4  50;  Ducks,  $5@6;  Geese,  $1  50 
®i2  fi  pair;  Pigeons,  $1  50@2  25  f*  dozen. 

WOOL— Movement  is  becoming  somewhat  more 
active.  Prices  are  a  shade  stronger  on  'choice 
Wools,  but  there  is  no  improvement  in  poor  fleeces. 

The  weekly  report  of  Thos.  Denlgan,  Son  &  Co. 
says :  "  The  market  rules  quiet  in  San  Francisco, 
though  we  hear  that  a  country  business  is  being 
done  at  high  figures,  where  speculators  can  get 
choice  Calaveras  and  foothill  Wools,  of  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity.  The  very  choice 
parcels  of  these  Wools  are  always  In  demand,  as 
the  shrinkage  is  light  and  the  color  and  conditions 
otherwise  make  them  attractive  and  valuable  to 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand, 
low-grade  Wools  are  not  going  off  freely,  and,  as 
heretofore,  such  stock  will  have  to  find  buyers 
among  scQurers,  who  take  them  only  when  they 
can  find  outlets  in  advance." 

We  quote  spring; 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  ft  4@6Ho 

6  to  8  months  do   4@8o 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  tree  7@9c 

Do,  defective  4®6o 

We  quote  tall: 

Mountain,  free.   ■.  4V4@6c 

Plains,  defective   3@4i4o 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  S%®\Oc 

Heavy  •.  6@7o 

We  quote  Oregon  spring: 

Eastern,  choice  8@10o 

Do,  poor  6@7o 

Valley,  choice  9@llc 

Do,  low  grade  8@10o 

HOPS— Market  lifeless  both  here  and  at  distant 
centers.  Quotable  at  5®7V2C  1*  lb. 


F'ER'r  ILI2!:ERS  ! 
WESTERN  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Successors  to  Mex.  Phosphate  and  Sulph.  Co. 
and  H.  M.  Newhail  &  Co. 
REDUCED  PRICES.    SEND  FOR  CIRCUL  \R. 
309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CD  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

I  II  U  I  I  "^^^  ZIMMERMAN 
■     «  ■  w  ■    —    j.^^  standard  Machine 

Different  Blzee  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
XU£  BLYUTfiU  IBON  WORKH  <:0.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  £CQ.  lfr-18  nRUUII  STREET.  S-F 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STRKET. 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaL. 


IF  ' 
YOU 
WANT-g 


A  SMALL  FARM  ON  MOST 
favorable  terms,  address 

S.  C.  TRAYNER, 

Marysville  California. 
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XENSiON-orr  - 


A  New  Talking  Machine. 

It  differs  from  the  Phonograph  in  this : 
The  latter  only  repeats  what  is  said  to  it, 
■while  this  machine  takes  both  sides  of  the 
argument  and  will  convince  the  inquirer  in  a 
moment  that  there  is  but  one  safe  way  to 
build  wire  fence,  namely,  to  recognize  and 
provide  for  contraction  and  expansion,  and 
one  interview  will  generally  satisfy  him  that 
the  continuous  coiled  steel  spring  is  the  only 
practical  method  yet  discovered.  The  cut 
was  made  from  a  photograph  of  two  machines ; 
the  upper  one  shows  the  coiled  wire  and  the 
straight  wire  stretched  exactly  alike,  as  they 
would  appear  in  a  new  fence;  in  the  other, 
the  lever  is  thrown  back  loosening  both  wires, 
precisely  the  same,  and  it  shows  how  little 
the  Coiled    Spring  is  affected,   while  the 


straight  wire  is  rendered  entirely  useless  for 
fence  purposes.  While  in  practice  these 
changes  will  not  occur  so  suddenly,  the.v  are 
none  the  less  certain  whenever  there  are 
changes  in  temperature,  or  animals  crowd  or 
run  into  the  fence. 

The  mission  of  this  little  instrument  is 
simply  to  introduce  the  subject  and  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  need  fence  to  the  Page 
Woven  Wire,  which  is  built  on  this  identical 
plan,  and  is  the  only  eUiKlir,  fence  offered.  The 
real  fence  also  has  the  knack  of  "  speaking  for 
itself,"  delivering  lectures  on  "The  Ad- 
vantages of  Self-Government,"  "Attention 
to  Business,"  "Keeping  Everlastingly  at  it," 
etc. 

Write  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Adrian,  Mich.,  and  learn  all  about  it. 


The  Importance  of  Close  Skimming. 

Did  you  ever  figure  out  the  value  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  average 
creamery?  The  average  creamery  gets  about 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  a 
waste  of  one-tenth  of  a  per  cent,  with  butter 
at  twenty  cents  per  pound  means  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  dollars  per  year,  and  that 
is  a  good  living  for  any  family.  Time  is 
money  and  time  wasted  fixing  an  engine  or 
separator  that  is  out  of  order  is  money  thrown 
away.  An  hour  a  day  spent  in  washing  up  a 
separator  when  it  can  be  done  in  ten  minutes, 
is  the  kind  of  wilful  waste  that  brings  woeful 
want.  The  designer  and  manufacturer  of  the 
Russian  Cream  Separator  has  had  in  view  the 
saving  of  all  these  wastes.  The  way  to  find 
out  whether  he  has  succeeded  is  to  visit  a 
creamery  where  a  Russian  Cream  Separator 
is  running  and  see  what  the  operator  says. 
Send  for  our  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  to 
R  M.  SHARPLES,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin, 
111.,  or  Rutland,  Vt. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    F»aciflc   Coast  FKgenta, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


\A/efc>er  Gas  Sc  Gasoline^  Engines. 

simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  earth. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  Guaranteed 
cost  of  running,  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

AGENTS, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  2,  18^5. 

536,982.— TEEE  PROTECTOR— C.  W.  Anderson,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal 
536,683.— Floating  dock— J.  J.  Cousins,  S.  F. 
536.610.— DOOR  Casing— E.  G.  Durant,  Pasadetia, 

Cal. 

536,721.— Refrigerator  Car— J.  M.  Gilstrap,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

536.927.— Fire  Escape— J.  L.  Gregory,  Washoe, 
Nev. 

536,874.— Exhaust  Nozzle— E.  W.  Harris,  Pal- 

536,876.— Stump  Puller- E.  W.  Jones,  Portland, 
Ogn. 

536,754.— Socket  Wrench— E.  E.  Masten,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

536.756.  — Dredger— C.  Meier,  S.  F. 

536.757.  — Lamp  Stove— W.  R.  Myers,  S.  F. 
536,893.— Amalgamator— N.  L.  Raber,  CorVallis, 

Ogn. 

536,704.— Cab  Safety  Guard— G.  RischmuUer,  S. 
F. 

536,842.— Water  Motor— R.  C.  Shepherd,  Red- 
lands,  Cal. 

536,767.— Umbrella  and  Fan—  M.  Stooklmeler, 

Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
536,822.— Saw  HANDLE— John  Tors,  Port  Bragg, 

Cal. 

536.769.  — Flushing  Drain  Pipes  of  Sinks,  Etc.— 
F.  B.  Vinter,  San  Jose,  Cal 

536.770.  — Flushing  Drain  Pipes  of  Sinks,  Etc.— 
F.  B.  Vinter,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mall  fur  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  securit.v,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


California  Inventors^ 


should  consult 
DEWEY  &  CO. 
AMEHicANand 
Foreign  Patent  Solicitors,  for  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  Caveats.  Established  in  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  largo  practice 
as  Patent  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  clsewUer?.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
matlun.    No.  220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 

 Manufacturers  of  

Triple  Acting  Pumps,  Centrifugal  Pumps. 
Steam  Pumps,  Deep- Well  Pumps, 
Wind  Mills,  Horse  Powers,  Wine  Machlaery. 


Link-Belt  Elevators  and  Conveyors, 

Link-Chain  and  Sprocket  Wheels. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

lii  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

810  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

^"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


XA/MINTTED  I 

Position  as   Manager  on  a  Large  Farm. 

Thorough  acquaintance  with  Stock  Raising,  Dairy 
Business,  General  Fanning.  Experience  In  foreign 
countries;  French,  English,  German  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  In  Germany.  P.  O.  box  18;i6.  Bakersfleid, 
Kern  County.  Cal. 
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To  Clean  riachinery. 

A  inc'thnil  of  reinovincr  sticky  de- 
posits of  i,'roU!i(.'  and  (iirt  from  parts  of 
machinery  by  means  of  soda  lye  is  quite 
extensively  employed  in  England.  To 
1000  parts  by  weight  of  water  are 
taken  about  10  or  15  parts  caustic  soda 
and  100  parts  ordinary  soda.  This 
mi.\ture  is  boiled  and  the  parts  of  the 
machinery  to  be  cleaned  are  placed  in 
it,  when  all  grease,  oil  and  dirt  are 
quickly  loo.sened.  It  is  then  necessary 
to  wash  the  metal  and  dry  it  well. 
The  action  of  the  lye  is  to  form  with  j 
the  grease  soaps  soluble  in  water.  To  ' 
prevent  the  lubricating  oil,  etc.,  hard-  ; 
(■ning  upon  the  parts  of  the  machinery 
when  in  use,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a 
third  part  of  kerosene,  and  it  is  well, 
also,  to  oil  with  kerosene  from  time  to 
time.  

—The  failure-  of  the  Canadian  Piu  ilu-  rail- 
waj-  to  pav  dividends  on  its  (.•ommon  stix-li  is 
not  a  surprise  to  those  who  have  known  that 
the  Canadian  Government  has  for  years 
loaned  to  this  comixiny  the  money  for  divi- 
dends. All  this  time  the  debt  of  Canada  has 
been  growing,  but  it  was  supposed  that  the 
inortgafre  on  the  )>i'operty  and  bonds  of  the 
railroad  would  prove  a  jrocd  security.  For  a 
while,  in  years  of  its  pr'ospcrity.  it  is  probable 
that  the  dividend  was  earned.  Money  was 
also  raised  by  the  issue  of  new  stock,  ostensi- 
bly to  pay  for  new  lines  and  equipments. 
Part  of  this  money  went  to  pay  dividends. 
The  last  three  years  the  earnings  of  the  eom- 
panv  steadilv  (ieelined.    In  they  were 

$21,400,000.  in  XS'Xi  they  were  only  ?i20,»62,000, 
and  last  year  there  was  a  drop  to  $18,700,000. 
From  ISM  to  the  capitalization  of  the 

the  i-ompany  increased  from  *100,(KJ(J.OOO  to 
$177,()0O,(KK).  The  dividends  on  the  stock 
were  guaranteed  by  the  Donnnion  (lovern- 
ment  from  !ss;i  to  IS'.lS.  and  with  the  expira- 
tion of  the  guarantee  the  dividends  ceased. 
The  railroad  has  been  the  chief  backer  of  the 
MacDonald  and  the  Thompson  administrations. 
If  the  Liberals  come  into  power,  as  they  are 
likely  to  do,  the  road  will  not  further  involve 
the  pieople  of  Canada  in  debt.  The  Canadian 
debt  in  1«70  was  *17.'i.lH)0,(l(MJ,  but  in  Inh'.I  it  was 
?;28t5,0(X),O(K),  and  on  .lune  .'iO.  isiw.  it  had  in- 
creased to  sCiOO.OiKt.CKXi.  This  is  about  i*10  per 
head  for  man,  woman  and  child.  'J'hc  debt  is 
increasing,  while  emigration  to  the  United 
States  makes  the  Canadian  increase  in  popu- 
lation very  slow.  At  least  1,000,IX)0  natives  of 
Canada  are  now  living  in  the  United  States 


— \V.  P.  t^uUer  »t  Co.  have  finally  quit  light- 
ing the  Standard  Oil  combine,  and  coal  oil, 
gasoline,  etc.,  have  advanced  one  cent  a  gal- 
lon. The  coast  <ronsumes  about  20.(MKl,0(HI  pil- 
Irns  annually. 


For  AI.L.4VIXG  HO.MISEXESS  AND  Ikkitation 
OF  THE  TuKOAT,  Use  "  Broit'd's  I{i<inc)iiiil 
Tr<ichc»."    25c  a  box.    Avoid  imitations. 


-A  Southern  Pacific  trust  deed  recorded  at 
Bakersfield  transfers  all  of  the  company's 
property,  including  rolling  stock,  to  the  Cen- 
tral Trust  Companv  of  New  York  for  ^58,000,- 
000. 


A  Worthy  Firm. 

Ingenuity,  coupled  with  enterprise,  has  made 
the  firm  of  .Tas.  Milne  ..t  Son,  patentees  and 
manufacturers  of  grub  and  stump  machines, 
now  at  Monmouth,  111.,  the  largest  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

They  have  made  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
clear  iheir  land  rapidly  and  with  trivial  ex- 
pense. 

Messrs.  Milne  &  Son  have  just  removed 
from  Scoti-h  CJrove,  Iowa,  into  an  eidarged 
plant  at  Monmouth,  III.,  where  they  are  able 
to  promptly  till  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  orders. 

Milne  Bros.,  have  also  removed  their  im- 
mense Shetland  Pony  business,  which  includes 
a  large  number  of  the  finest  of  these  little 
animals,  to  the  latter  city. 

Wo  recommcTid  that  our  readers  write 
Messrs.  Milne  &  Son  for  their  interesting 
iratalopue  which  fully  describes  their  grub 
andstump  machines.* 


F  0  ^ 


23^    BUSH  ST.  M.uv^' 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

...    nEAL?:RS  IN.  . 

PAPER, 

S12  to  SI6  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Is  experience  worth  any- 
thing in  farming  ? 
Suppose  you  decide  to  move 
to  town  and  rent  the  farm 
"on  shares."' 

You  have  a  chance  to  rent  to 
a  man  who  has  been  a  store- 
keeper; to  another  who  has  been 
a  stock  buyer  ;  to  one  who  has 
been  farining  for  five  years,  and 
to  another  who  has  been  fann- 
ing; for  twenty  years.  Cither 
things  being  equal  the  "twenty 
year"  man  wnuld  get  your  farm. 
Greater  experience — tliafs  the 


is  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
the  first  successful  reaping  ma- 
chine. 

Since  1831  that  name  has  been 
identified  with  whatever  is  best 
in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

Till-  iiuiktrs  of  tlie  McCorniick  liave 
iii  itlier  been  "  keeping  store"  nor  "buj- 
ine  r.iltle" — perfectly  honorable  lines  of 
bnsincss  but  wr  the  McCorniick  line-. 
Fi  r  sixtv-four  years  they've  simply  been 
bnilriing  McCorinick  light-runninf;  steel 
Mnflers.  reapers  and  mowers.  That's 
greater  experience  than  anybody  else 
lias  had  in  this  line 

That's  one  of  the  reasons 
why  McCormick  machines, 
lead  the  world. 

There  are  others;  apply  to  the 
nearest  McCorniick  agency  for 
particulars. 


At  7  Price 


1  rir,r|,-.,  *.uii«b<.tl  I'MnN,  t  ant, 
Busiit^«j.a..ii».l  Jirri.iL-.  »,  S.,!,-,, 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  MoFALL  &  (X)  Portland,  Or 


CMh  Drmifr^,        Iccl  Slo,..'.,     Rrllirt,  Bnni>  Bills, 

tfttfr  I'mtMf       Inrt  frrrw>,  Triirki,     j|ntll<,     llnj <'il( l»r», 

Prrsi  stiind^  i'njfj  Hnoho,  VUpv  Drills  R«ft<i  Plow*, 
Iawd  .'nowff^,  foffee  >IilU,  l.nlhc,  Bpntl^n.  PnmpCart,^ 
Corn  Shrlli-r',  ll.mil  <  «rl»,  JVirsM.  SrraptrB,"  irr  fentt, 
rannlni  Mills  W  rinrf  r«,  KncinM,  S«"S  ."Iptl  SlnVf, 
Orain  iltinpi.  (  row  Barn,  Bi.llprs  T....U,  Bit  Br«fM, 
Stork,  Elmtor.  Kal'.'oMi,  riairona  >ti<l  I'onnlrr  SrALBSi 
S*n(t  for  fr^ti  Calaloene  anrt  M-r  lii.w  In  ka,r  11oni*T, 

til  Bo.  JeSerioo  Bt.,  CHICAOO  ECALE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


Buslne-ss  College, 

84  Post  Street,      .      -      -      .Sau  Franclnco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  InstructB  In  Shortliand,  Type- Writing, 
Bookkeeplnpr.  Tplerraphy.  Penmanship,  Dr;twlner, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertalntngr 
to  buBlness,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  (rive  Individual  instruction  t*)  :ill  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering: 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  is  thorotighiy  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  En8:ineering:, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
•723  /VIARKET  STREET. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAW  DER  WAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t25;  Bullion  and  Cblorinatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  tSO.  Established  18&1.  Send  for  Circular. 

Exterminating  Squirrels. 

No  poisonous  compounds  used  ;  sure  death,  and 
failure  is  unknown;  material  used  costs 
nothing.   Information  free. 
 Address  

F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring  Street, 


Seeds.  Plants,  Etc.    Q|jy^  J^^^^ 

/^\'W    f\TT^  TT^T^T^t^         .M.l.  KIND.';  OK  NCKSKKY  STOI'K     Send  for 

I     I  I     I  1/  1-4  I    |^tH|-4^  onr  Hook  on  Olive  Culture 

T  IIVI^JLO.     Howland  Bros.. 

.MISSIO.N.  .M.WZ.V.XILLLI,  I"O.MON,\.  CAL. 

NF.VAUII.LO.  RUHRA.  CULUMKLLA.   — 

LUELLiNG  ALMONDS.    Olivc  Trccs  lor  Salc 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES.         GEO.  H.  KUNZ.  Sacramento, 

A  Conijili'l.' .\-Mirtnienl  of  M ishi.ju.  ■'!  years    .^toiiteel 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL  ManiuSiu^^Tvears::.:::::::::^^^ 

^~m~*  W~~^  Ncvadillo,  2  aiid  %  years  4  to  8  feet 

I     1^1—4  I— <  richolinc.  ■.;  years  .  '3  to  3  feet 

K.  PA  >..M,^    MV,,.NO,,,AS  Ki, 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH        J   ,  h.^to^b^J,'.'' can t'^pUm.d ti,. 

r>  T-«  ■p' 1>y  r>  I     OT^T^TVf  I                  i  '  June   Yields  about '2,000  Ih;.  com  and 

1     ^r^r^ll^  I                    5  1-' tons  excellcntfodderpcracrcon  dry 

L  1  1  >  I  V  I  *  k  F  «     k  T  I     I  >  I       T  \                  0  lind.  Can  be  harve^tcd  with  combined 

^  harvester.    Setid  $1  per  acre  for  seed 

Desrriptivc  (  alalou'ue  an'l  piiie.s  on  applicalion.           \  .Icsired.    Addres'.:    SiCBAMENTO  RiVEII 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  tjz::^z::,:z^ 

•Seedsmen  and  Nurseryme...  ,    ^,  A.S,.,oiiTMRNT 

ll'.'-l'il   SaiiKoiiie  Street.  Sail  KraiieiKio.  fnl.       I    Ix^  1  v  t — ^  s  r    i,tHi    varielltM,    free  from 

~   AND  pt'HtH  of  any  kind  tTunaR 

ACRF  APPiPs  f>u««KKiKH  RLANxs  ':i\T"i\^^o^u'\^^^:^ 

HLAEi   HrrijLO,   qjlj'lfiJO    a.VD    OKCHAKDS,     isiack  Calirornla  KIrs:    KUp  Soft  Shell  an.l 

I.c.iiihiaiia.  Mo.,  for  free  sanipii' oupy  tflllng  about  It  other  Almoniln;  AiiierlcHii  Sweet  CheHtnutg; 
A  practical  Frul!  and  Farm  papiT.  publlshi'd  t)y  rrieparturiens  WalniitM.  Hardy  mountain  grown 
Stark  Bros.,  4(»c  a  year:  t'in  ulallun,  4r,0.0(Ki  copios.  (Iranfce  Trees.  Our  oiantreH  havi-  mood  Ti  deirree* 
Tht?  ■' Creani  of  tlie  Crc'itn  ■' -  L'iveH  tin-  busy  Fruit  iliis  winter  without  injury.  DciUar  Strawberry, 
Grower  or*Pariner.  w*ho  hasn't  the  timeor  the  money  j  the  best  berry  for  home  use  or  market.  Address 
to  buy  and  read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  wliat  Is  beat  '  C.  M.  8ILVA  &  SOX,  Linnolii,  riaeer  County 
from  them  alL  what  be  wantii  to  know.  |  California. 

ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggfs,  Butte  Co..  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SRECIrtUT-V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pactflf  Coast 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

•a*  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best,  (iuaranteed  to  he  healthy  and  free  frotr 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calaloguf  and  Prices    Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

^Iggs,  K»iitte>  Oounty,  Cal. 


;  RSTABLI8HRD  ISM. 


Stockton 
Nursery. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purchasing  your  Trees  or 
Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stocli  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clowes, 

StOOktOn  California. 


Spedallv  Prepared 

PRINTERS'  INK 

R'or  Xre«  Pests. 

Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  nt  8  cents  per  pound. 

OireetloiiH.— Place  a  band  of  stout  paper  around 
trunk  of  tree  and  smear  freely  with  ink. 

CALIFORNIA  IHK  COMPAHY, 
tl.'i  Sacramento  Street.  San  Fraiii  isoo. 

"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE  IINDURINE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  Is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

II  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  coutt-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  ig 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

IINSIOE  IISDURir>4E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  u  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paiut. 

//  iiilt  not  nib  or  iriilr,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  lire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  m  KI).  MANirFACTl'KKK, 
i»Illls  KiilUling,      -       -      San  Franelsco,  Cal. 


SVWELLMACHINERYv»rk«. 

All  kinds  of  tooN.  ForiuneforthedriUer  hy  using  our 
.\d;iin'>ntine  procfs»i,  fan  lalfoacoro.  Perfected  Koonom- 
leal  Artesian  PumpInK  RlirHto  work  by  Steam,  Air, etc 
Let  ushelpToti.  THE  AMF.IIIOAN  WELL  WORKS, 
Airors,   111.)    Chlcsco,  III.)    DbIIu,  Tcz. 


CALIFORNIA. 
SAN  KKANCISCO,  CAI.. 

INCOIIPOHATKK  A  run.  |S74 


Capital  Paid  Up  •l.ttOO.OOO 

Reserve  Fund  and  Tudlvlded  ProlltH,  1 30,000 
Dividends  I'ald  to  Stocklioldera  .  .  838,000 

 OFFICERS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER. . . .Cashier  and  Mana«rer. 
FRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banklntr.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  ExohanKO  Bought  and  Sold.  L»ian» 
on  Wheat  and  Counlry  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  IfKU.       A.  MONTPEI.I.IER.  Mauiver 
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— A  San  Joaquin  valley  land-owner  has 

offered  to  place  200,000  acres  of  fertile  laud  at 
the  disposal  of  the  New  England  Colony  Asso- 
ciation on  terms  of  interest  only,  for  ten 
years,  provided  all  the  land  suitable  for  culti- 
vation in  small  tracts  should  be  taken  and 
occupied  within  two  years.  The  object  is  to 
bring  to  California  the  native  element  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  who  have  been  displaced 
by  European  immigration. 


— China  and  Japan  are  beginning  to  use 
more  flour.  England  took  400,000  barrels  less 
in '94  than  in  '93;  China  took  33,000  barrels 
more:  all  Asia  67,000  more,  an  aggregate  of 
698,878  barrels  having  been  imjxirted  into 
that  region  last  year.  Japan  is  building 
flouring  mills,  and  this  year  will  probably  see 
coast  wheat  cargoes  sent  to  China  and  Japan. 


— A  San  Jose  fruit-packing  company  has 
bought  American  rights  for  a  new  German 
method  of  preserving  fruit  in  ghiss  jars,  with 
covers  kept  on  by  exhaustion  of  air  in  the  jar. 
No  solder  is  needed,  and  in  opening  the  jar  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  puncture  the  covers. 
Many  million  dollars'  worth  of  tin  plale  i.s  im- 
ported every  year  for  canning  fruit,  vege- 
tables and  lish,  and  if  the  new  process  is  suc- 
cessful this  money  will  be  spent  here  for 
glass  jars. 


How's  This  ! 


— The  California  State  Board  of  Trade  ha.s 
decided  not  to  send  an  exhibit  to  Mexico,  but 
to  send  one  to  the  Atlanta  Exposition.  The 
following  directors  were  elected  to  serve  for 
a  year:  J.  S.  Emery,  B.  M.  Lelong,  Hon.  L. 
W.  Buck,  J.  Morrisev,  J.  S.  Stabler,  W.  H. 
Mills,  N.  P.  Chipman,  J.  P.  Iri.sh,  C.  M. 
Wooster,  L.  C.  McAfee,  M.  L.  McDonald. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


We  olTei-  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props..  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cli<-ney 
for  tlie  last  1.=)  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  trausactions  and  lluaii- 
daily  able  to  carry  out  any  oblig-.itiou  made  bv 
his  firm. 

West  &  Tkii.\.\,  Wholesale  Druggists.  Toledo, O. 

Wai.uing.  KINNAN&  Makvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists. Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acliug 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  .Safe)  Spoody  mid  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  f*evere  action. 
Removes  uU  Buncbes  or  iiiomishes  from  lIoi'HeM 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING'   linpossihie  to  produce  scar  or  blemiiih. 

Every  t)ottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugeists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  nald,  witn  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars.' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


—The  Chino  sugar  factory  consumes  lOOO 
tons  of  sugar  beets  daily,  and  turns  out  13.5 
tons  rehned  sugar  per  daj'T  The  factory  cost 
*1, 100,000.  An  oil  pipe  line  is  now  building 
to  supply  it  witl]  fuel  from  the  Pueute  wells. 
Three  IT. 00(1- barrel  tanks  will  In-  used,  and 
fourteen  miles  of  3-incii  pipe. 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  sizG  you  want.  20 
to  56  in.  high.  Tires  1 
to  H  in.  wide— hubs  to 
lit  auy  aile.  Saves 
('«>st  maay  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
^ain,  fodder,  manure, 
boK8,  &c.  No  resetting  of 
tir.^s.  Oatl*gfree.  Address 
KMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 


breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  leea  In  this  directory  ai  iuc  per  line  pt-i 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  lUUtKK,  IBH  Market  St.  .S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steiiis:  (Jrade  Mllcli  Oov\  ».    Vliw  Pitrs. 


IJKiilSTKltKO  .IKIJSKVS. 

F;ir]ii.  Mli-.s.  ('ill. 


Sulplmr  Spring'- 


151  i,I,S  — Di  vOM.s  and  Sliortliorus.  All  ))inc  l)red 
and  rct'istered.  Flue  indlvlduais.  At  prices  lo 
suit  Ihe  liine-i  I'lilii-r  siiisrlv  or  in  earloud  lots. 
Oakwood  Paiii  Slock  l''ai  iu,  Uauville.  Cal. 


JEK.SKY.S— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  berd 
-  IB  owned  by  Henr.v  Pierce,  S.  P.   Anluials  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MlIKl'HY,  Perkins.  S.ic.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Slionhorn  Cattle,  Poland-China& Berkshire  Hues. 


SI.  U.  HOPKINS,  Peialiinia.  Refflstered  Shorihoru 
Cattle.    Bolh  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTKK  .SAXK  &  .SOX,  Lick  House,  S.  V..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hog-s. 


Poultry. 


BAKKKO  r.  KOCKS,  Brown  Lcschorns.  Black 
Minorcas  ;tnd  Matnniotli  Pekiii  Dncks.  In  these 
variellr-H  1  liavo-taken  frreat  pains  in  securinjc  the 
best  prize  winners  in- New  York  and  Mass.:  be- 
sides. I  have  won  hisliest  honors  al  the  State 
shows.  I  Invite  every  one' intereslfd  to  visit  iny 
ranch  ;iiid  see  America  s  bi'st  bi'ed  fowls.  Refer- 
ence. People's  B;ink.  or  an.\-  of  m.v  neighbors. 
Santa  Crnz.  Cal.  J.  W.  For?ens.  Eg-gs.  f!  per  sct- 
tlni.'.  or  tbre.-  sellings  for  .Vi. 


isrt  i'  I.KOIIOKN.S..  Kggs  Ironi  prize  winners. 
.^1.  ^2  and  [it'i-  tlilrt<-en.  Iiieubatoi-  lots  at  rt-diiced 
rates.    ('.  W.  Haiisen.  San  MaU-tt.  Cal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

No.  H— Agriculiiiral 
Machinery. 


These  Stackers  and  Rakes 
are  California  made  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Ktiti.S  FOK  flATCIIIN<i-hnn,nrownand  White 
Leghoi-n.s.  Plyniuiilli  Uocks.  While  W.vandottes. 
Silver  Wyaudottes.  Light  Brahnias.  Indian  Games, 
lilaek  Spanish.  BUhiams.  Pekiii  Ducks— Two  Dol- 
1  lis  s.'iiing.     M:nMHiolh  Bronze  Tiirkev.  White 

tlolhiiHl  Tur  k.-.\    Tin       Dollars  dozen.  Theodore 

CuKliiiiL'.  Spnkaul  .  Washington. 

.1.  K.  CATLKTT.  I>le:isaat  GrOve.  Cal.  brc-eds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  L.  irhorjis.  5;g_gS  lor  haicliing. 
Mv  per  i:;.  or  il  sellings  for  Satisfaetion 
guar.iiiieed.  Can  be  had  at  T.  Lynu.s.  1  !01  O  St., 
Saeraniento.  Cal..  or  J.  R.  Calieri.  pieasanl  lirove. 

C.  >'lSSOX,  Pelahuna  lirown  Leghorns.  Fowls 
and  eggs  at  all  seasons  in  an.v  (iiiaiUit.v.  Circular 
free.    "  Nisson  on  Ineubation."  2i}  cts. 

WKLLINiiTOX'S    l,>irK«IVKI»     F.iHi  FOOO 

for  ponlir.v.    IO\ei-.\  grocer  and  iiiei'ehanl  keeps  il. 


A.  lJl'S»'Hlvl-;,  Traey.  Cat..  Or.>eder  of  ihorough- 
bred  While  Leghorns  B.  P.  Rocks.  PeUin  Ducks. 
Eggs.  *1  .ill  per 


CALIFORNI  A  l'OUI,TKY  F  AKM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


K.  (i.  HFLVU,  N.ipa.  Cal..  breeds  all  kinds  inirt 
bred  fowls;  4(10chuief'  birds  to  select  from. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  HOKKE.ta;  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRKS. 


KE<.IS  TKHKl)    lMM,.VM>-<'lf  INA  IKX;- 

•siilpiiur  Spriiiir  I'aftu.  Xiles.  i';i]. 


Jackson's  Improved  "Eclipse"  Stacker  and  "Acme"  Rake. 

NOTICE.— \Ve  have  discontinued  our  Sole  Agency  for  the  'Eclipse"  Stacker  and  ''Acme" 
Rake,  heretolore  controlled  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco:  and  they  will  no- 
loiiger  represent  us. 

Henceforth  ue  will  supply  those  Stackers  and  Rakes  direct  to  the  trade.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
on  hand;  and  all  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  or  tb  rough  your 
local  dealer. 

W/ft  Ft  NIISC— These  Stackers  and  Rakes  are  fully  prolccteil  by  Lellers  Halent  HK\V.\I{E 
oi  infringements,  and  inferior,  imported  machines. 

Byron  Jackson  flachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


.ClfAS.    A.  SI'OWK, 

Poland-China  liogs. 


Slocklt>n,    Berkshire  ami 


,'VI.  .HJLLEH,  KHsio.  Cal.    RegiHtored  U,-rkshires. 

J.  P.  ASHLKY,  Llndeu.  San  Joaanin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Esse.x  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

TYLKK  IJKAt'H,  San  Jose.  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughOrod  Berkshire  and  Kssex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  H.  IIOYT,  Bird  s  Landing.  C.il.  IinponiM-  an. I 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  .sln-ep:  also  bre«'ds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Shee|>.  Ranis  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  tlie  limes.  Corri'spinidence  soJieited. 


J.H.dLinK,  S.u-raiin/nlo.  Ver.\ 
isb.  l-'reneii  and  Shri^pshire  rams 


I'gt-  ehoice  .Sjiaii- 
lli.'droek  prices. 


R.  H.  CKANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


 .MANDFAOTHHERS  UV  


&  CO., 


FOR    TOWN    W/rtTER  lA/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cul,  punched  and  formed,  tor  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.    All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.    Are  prepared  for  coaling  ail  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


LE^CRANO  POULTRY  »ANCH,WEST  RIVERSIDE  C*l: 
EEEEESA-THEY  WILL  SENDYOU  SOMETHINOUSEFUL 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Tncreaxe 

Y<nir  Ineoine  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  ehlcken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
eatalogue  of  Ineubators.  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Foul 
tiy  Aiipllances generally.  Ilfmem- 
lu  r  llif  It,  si  in  the  rheapenl.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  1317  Castco  St.. 
o.iklaiui.  Cal, 


f^raink:   a.  brush, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer.  Breeder.  Exporter. 
S.C  W/hlte  Legrhorns. 
S.  C  BroiA/n  l_eg;l-iorns. 
Barred  F»lymoi4th  Rocks. 
Black  /VlInorcas.~"'^^^^^ 
Kggs.  fH  per  13.-**  J®-Seud  tor  Circular 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

CO/VlF«ft  INY, 

13)'<S  .Myrtle  .street,  O.iklaiiil,  Cal. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


SHORT  HORN  BULLS 

»  O  l-e  S/\LE. 

A  choice  lot  of  the  very  best  strains  irum  oi;-.;  lo 
Bve  years  of  age. 
J.  H.  (JLIUE.  Box  456,  Sacranieitto.  CaL 


Jacks  and  Jennets, 

RAISED  KROAi  IMTORTKD  STUCK  tor  salehv 
\.  (JIANKLL.V,  lluueiit,  iJutte  coiiiity,  fal. 


EGGS  WILL  PAY  LARGE  PROFITS 

.•\t  liicenis  perdiizeu.  If  voii  doubl  it.  write  me 
and  I  will  ti-11  you  how.  ( ;i \ plaiulv  your  name 
address  and  business.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER' 
.310  California  St..  San  Francisco. 

SAMPLE  Anicricaii  l!«;c  Joiiraai. 

■B  (Established  IStili 

L  D  E.  C  Weekly,  Si  a  year.  7  Editors. 

I    Be  KB  H  Bee-Book 

All  atioui  liees  and  }Ionev  . 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.-)()  Fifth  .Yve. 
(CHICAGO,  II.LINOIS, 


CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illnstrated  g£g  SUPPLIES 


I  Magazine,  and  Catalog:,  of 
'  FREK.  THE  A.  I.  ItOOT  CO 


lIcilii:a.O. 


*08S      S/l/V  r^AA/C/SCO  y^,^ 


Coopeps 

Dipping  M. 
Powder  ^ 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE.  $16  PER  CASE. 
Sole  At'cnts. 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

41S  ilalitorni;!  .St .,  Sail  Frmirisco,  CjiI. 


BERKSHIRES. 

We  received  many  compliments  tor  our  herd  from  vis- 
itors at  the  State  Fair.  Wc  competed  for  13  ribbons 
and  won  11,  as  follows:  Especial;  ii  sweepstakes ;  :j 
firsts;  \  seconds. 

We  have  a  few  Choice  Pigx  for  Kalf. 

SESSIONS  &  CO., 

p.  O  Hox  M.  I.os  .\iiKeleii,  C.il 


M    oi^o  0  D 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

F»  E  R  K  I  N  S 

OAS,  OASOLINK  or  OIL  liiNOINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Prices,  according  to  capacity.  i-iOO  and  upwards 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates  Write 
for  cataloeue 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  or  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
HALL  brand. 
Kecoramcndcd  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc.! 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattle  healthy.  Formllcb 
cows;  It  Increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan   Food  Co., 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it 


Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Non-Poisonous 


Iti'u  iir<- III  <  lt<'it|i  I  iiilliiltiiiiH.  One  Kallon  mixed  with  gallons  or 
eolil  w:iier.  will  tllp  thoroughly  ISO  sheep,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each 
Kaslly  applied ;  a  nourlsher  of  wool ;  a  certain  cure  for  sral).  Little  a  Dip 
Is  put  up  In  red.  Iron  drums,  contalnlnif  5  Eng-llsh  or  t.'4  Amerlc:in  gallons, 
and  Is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  Enpllsh  gallon.  For  the  convenience  of  our 
many  eustomers  It  is  also  put  up  In  one-gallon  packag-es.  for  which  we 
iii»ke  no  extra  charge.   Each  drum  and  package  bears  the  orange  label  of 

Llttlc'8  Dip  ' 

CATTON,  BELL  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Falkner,  Bell  ^  Co.)   4U6  Calif orola  St..  Sau  I-'rniiclacot 


The  Pacific  Rura4  Press. 


Apiil  20,  1896. 


HE    BUCKEYE    IS    THE   HANDSOMEST   GRASS-CUTTER    EVER    PUT   INTO  THE  FIELD. 


The  fact  that  It  Is  presented  to  the  trade  by  Aultman,  Miller  &  Co.,  whose  Superintendent,  Lewis  Miller,  was  its  originator  and 
patentee,  is  a  guarantee  that  every  particular  of  its  material,  constrnction  and  iiuproveinentg  will  have  been  subjected  to  the 
closest  inspection  and  attention. 

The  immense  sale  and  popularity  of  the;  Buckeye,  not  only  with  AmTican  farmers,  but  in  foreign  markets,  shows:  First,  that 
the  mower  is  superior  to  all  others  in  elBcleiicy,  light  raiinlag  and  conrenlence;  imd  second,  that  It  has  proven  to  bo  the  most 
durable,  economical  and  best  made  of  all  gxass-cnttuiK  machines.  We  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  Uuckeye  Carry- 
ing Spring,  or  rather  the  Spring-lift.  This  spring 
has  no  effect  on  the  mower  while  cutting.  The  bar  is 
left  perfectly  free  to  float  over  uneven  ground,  down 
into  hollows  and  up  over  ridges.  It  does  not  carry  the 
bar,  nor  place  any  weighi  on  tbe  horses'  necks  while 
cutting.  But  it  does  niaterialiy  help  the  driver  in 
raiding  the  bar  over  obsiructlons,  whether  he  does  so 
by  his  foot  or  his  hand.  The  new  Buckeye  Foot-Lift  Is 
an  unrivaled  convenience  in  his  line. 

READ  THIS  AND  SEE  HOW  TWELVE  BUCEEYES. 
DOING  HARD  WORK  EIGHT  MONTHS  IN  THE 
TEAR,  BEHAVE  THEMSELVES. 

The  Miller  &  Lux  Raitcbo, 

FIREBAUGHS,  CAL.,  Nov.  20,  1894. 

Messrs.  Hookeb  4  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Deab  Sirs:— The  Original  Buckeye  Mower  merit* 
words  of  praise.  On  this  Rancho  we  use  twelve  ma- 
chines, which  are  in  almost  constant  use  from  seven 
to  eight  months  of  the  year,  cutting  the  several  crops 
of  alfalfa.  These  mowers  are  put  to  a  very  severe 
test  by  being  run  so  continuously  and  on  extremely 
rough  ground  and  through  ditches  partially  tilled  with 
water.  We  have  tried  nearly  all  the  leading  malias 
of  Mowers,  but  I  pronounce  the  Buckeye  superior  to 
all  others  In  ease  of  draft,  strength  and  cnlthig 
qualities.  The  Buckeye  costs  us  less  for  repairs  than 
any  other  machine  we  have  ever  had  on  the  Kancho. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  MUler  &  Lui  Rancho. 

ISuclieye  .Mower,  4  foot  3  inch  cut  ..Price,  S7O.00 

Buckeye  Mower,  4  foot  tj  inch  cut  Price,  TO'OO 

Buciteye  Mower,  6  foot  cut  Prlre,  76.00 

Buckeye  Mower,  O  foot  cut  Prite,  80.00 


Genuine 


CRAVER  LIGHT-WEIGHT  STEEL  HEADER. 

Steel  Angles,  Steel  Pipes,  Steel  Tees.   LIGHT,  STRONG,  HANDSOME. 
Best  Header  in  the  World.   Sizes,  10.  12  and  14-ft.  Cut. 


The  GENUINE  HOLLINGSWORTH 
SELF-DUMP  RAKE. 

H  and  10-ft. 


UNION,  HARVARD  and  M^NBATTAN  CYCLES. 

Crackajacks  Ride  Uiilous. 
Send  tor  Special' Bicycle  Catalogue 


VEHICLES    MIND    p-ARmilNG    imPLEmENXS    Of=-    EVEJRY    DESCRI PTIOIN. 

Send  for  our  No.  19  Catalogue.   Just  issued. 

HOOKER  <Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  SL>  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

ROAD  -  M AKINGHVIACHINERY 

OF^    ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 


AMERICAN  CHAHPION  ROAD  MACHINE. 

Beverelble  Blade  with  Pilch  Adjustment;  Rotary  Operating  Wheels;  Counterpoise  Mechanism;  Shifting 
Hind  Axle,  which  adds  one-third  to  the  capacity  of  the  maclilne. 


MOLINE.ILL. 


WHEEL  SCRAPERS- Three  Sizes. 


CALIFORNIA  GRADER.  VICTOR  SCRAPERS— Three  Sizes. 

VAV  l-t  I  T  t     US    FOR    DESCRlF»Tri\/E;  CftTftLOGUE. 

Deere  Implement  Company, 

305    AND    30T    /VIARKLBX    ST..    SAN    F^RANCISCO,  CALf 


AND 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  17. 


On  Russian  Ri 


ORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  27,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


The  coast  region  north  of  San  "^ran^^f^is  quite 
well  appreciated  by  the  residents  ofTHe  metropolis 
and  its  suburbs,  and  a  good  portion  of  their  outings 
is  sought  in  that  direction;  but  to  the  State  at  large, 
that  unique  and  interesting  part  of  the  State  is  not 
well  known.  It  is  unique  in  its  vegetation,  for  there 
the  rich  vegetation  of  the  more  humid  northern  re- 
gions of  the  coast  reaches  farthest  to  the  south- 
ward. Not  only  are  the  plants  largely  different 
from  those  constituting  the  chief  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia flora,  but  their  blooming  season  is  later 
or  longer,  so  that  while  the  greater  part  of  the  State 
has  exchang- 
ed the  greens, 
and  reds  and 
blues  of  its 
floral  I'obe 
11  f  s  p  r  i  n  g- 
t  i  m  e  for  the 
bi'owns  and 
y  e  1 1  o  w s  of 
summer  the 
north  coast 
till  retains 
much  of  the 
ormer  hues. 
It  is  true,  of 
course,  that 
the  high 
mountain  val- 
leys of  the  in- 
t  e  r  i  o  r  also 
have  a  late 
blooming  sea- 
son, but  their 
plants  are  dif- 
f  e  r  e  n  t  and 
their  season 
begins  late 
and  has  not 
the  duration 
of  the  upper 
coast  regions. 
For  these  rea- 
sons  north- 
ward courses 
from  San 
Francisco  will 
yield  novelty 
md  delight 
even  to  those 
who  have  seen 

nost  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  State. 

Formerly  the  outing  region  northward  from  the 
;ity  was  largely  confined  to  those  picturesque 
jeaches,  vales  and  forests  reached  by  the  narrow 
,'auge  railroad  which  extends  the  length  of  Marin 
:ounty  and  finds  its  terminus  in  the  redwoods  on  the 
3oast  of  Sonoma  county.  This  region  naturally  is 
itill  largely  visited  and  always  will  be,  for  it  is  indeed 
1  charming  region.  More  recently  the  extension  of 
.he  broad  gauge  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific 
ine  from  Cloverdale  northward  into  the  delightful 
launts  of  Mendocino  county  has  enabled  people  to 
3ress  farther  north  and  find  the  charms  of  the  coast 
•egion  associated  with  a  more  genial  warmth  than 
.he  immediate  coast  usually  affords;  consequently 
nany  people  are  won  to  the  restful  and  recreative  in- 
itiences  of  open-air  life  in  these  picturesque  localities 
vhich  are  separated  by  a  high  range  from  the 
larsher  conditions  of  the  coast.  It  is  true  that  they 
ose  the  salt-water  bathing  and  fishing,  but  they 
lave  in  exchange  the  river  bathing  and  river  sport. 


It  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  metropolis  to  have 
such  a  diflerence  of  conditions  within  easy  access. 

The  Russian  river  scenery,  of  which  the  engraving 
on  this  page  presents  a  single  phase,  is  varied  and 
entrancing.  Taking  the  waters  from  several  fine 
valleys  on  the  east  side  of  Mendocino  county,  it  flow.s 
southerly  for  a  considerable  distance  through  rich 
meadows  before  it  enters  the  romantic  gorge  which 
carries  its  waters  through  the  mountains  to  Clover- 
dale.  Below  this  point  it  is  swelled  by  streams  from 
Lake  county  and  northern  Sonoma,  and  is  a  noVjle 
river  as  it  takes  its  way  through  the  redwood  region 
westerly  to  the  Pacific.  All  along  the  river  there 
are  most  delightful  stretches  amid  an  almost  infinite 


Advantage  of  Ownership. 


STILL -WATER    FISHING    ON   RUSSIAN   RIVER,    NEAR    ECHO   STATION.    IN    MENDOCINO  COUNTY 

variety  of  environment.  The  engraving,  which 
shows  the  river  near  Echo  station  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railway,  exhibits  the  river 
in  one  of  its  quieter  moods  where,  amid  low  hills,  it 
affords  sport  for  the  still-water  fisherman  who  stands 
in  the  midst  of  its  cooling  flood.  In  other  portions  it 
rushes  through  rocky  beds  with  tumultuous  fiow  and 
at  others  it  threads  quiet  meadows  or  flows  beneath 
the  dense  cover  of  primeval  forest  which  here  and 
there  has  still  escaped  the  enterprise  of  the  millmen. 
To  one  who  is  led  to  believe  from  the  sight  of  our 
sluggish,  tule-bordered  streams  of  the  great  valley, 
that  we  have  no  true  rivers  in  California,  the  Russian 
river  would  be  an  awakening  and  a  delight.  We  have 
other  grand  rivers,  of  course;  and  even  tlie  Sacra- 
mento, far  enough  away  from  the  degradation  of  its 
tule  passages,  is  as  fine  a  river  as  one  could  seek, 
with  its  clearly  cut  banks  and  crystal  waters.  The 
Russian  river  is,  however,  the  largest  fine  stream 
within  easy  reach  of  San  Francisco,  and  our  people 
should  become  more  familiar  with  its  charms. 


Since  the  close  times  have  been  affecting  farm  .in- 
dustries, it  has  become  more  and  more '  apparent 
that  the  farmer  who  owns  his  land  and  follows  a 
mixed  system  of  husbandry,  which  goes  vet-y  far  in 
Supplying  the  actual  food  wants  of  his  household,  is 
getting  the  very  best  there  is  in  a  trying  situation. 
P2very  one  grants  this  fact.  Tt  seems  to  signify  more 
than  the  mere  possession  of  capital  to  the  amount  at 
which  the  farm  is  valued,  for  many  land  renters 
have  more  capital  invested  in  horses,  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  than  would  buy  outright  a  farm  which, 
if  wisely  conducted,  would  provide  a  comfortable 

living  for  his 
family.  The 
man,  then, 
who  owns  a 
good  farm  has 
not  only  capi- 
tal but  he  has 
.1  profitable 
business  in 
which  that 
capital  is  em- 
ployed. Evi- 
dently one 
who  in  these 
times  has 
capital  prof- 
itably em- 
ployed is  get- 
ting the  best 
of  what  com- 
fort there  is 
going.  In 
would  be,  in 
the  long  run, 
worth  while 
to  have  these 
hard  times  if 
they  will  only 
impress  on 
Californ  i  a  n  s 
the  superior 
i  t  y  o  f  o  1  d 
ashioned  farm 
ownershi  p 
and  farm  liv- 
ing as  com- 
pared with 
the  specula- 
tive style  of 
land  cropping 

which  we  have  been  indulging  in  so  freely  for  the  last 
twenty  years  in  California. 

In  view  of  this  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  state 
the  general  condition  of  farm  ownership  as  disclosed 
by  the  last  census  of  the  United  States.  A  summary 
of  the  statistics  shows  that  there  are  12,690,197  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States,  and  of  these  families  52% 
hire  their  farms  or  homes  and  48%  own  them,  while 
28%  of  the  owning  families  own  subject  to  incum- 
brance and  72%  own  free  of  incumbrance.  Among 
100  families,  on  the  average,  52%  hire  their  farms  or 
homes,  13%  own  with  incumbrance  and  35%  without 
incumbrance.  In  regard  to  the  families  occupying 
farms,  the  conclusion  is  that  34%  of  the  families  hire 
and  66%  own  the  farms  cultivated  by  them;  that  28% 
of  the  owning  families  own  subject  to  incumbrance, 
and  72%  own  free  of  incumbrance.  It  is  gratifying 
indeed  to  see  that  while  current  commentators  claim 
that  most  farms  are  mortgaged  beyond  their  value, 
the  fact  Is  nearly  one-half  are  not  mortgaged 
at  all. 


2M 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

office,  -Vrt.  .I'M  iltiiktt  St.;  KUvator,  So.     Front       .Su/i  Fi  am  Ucu.  Cat. 

All  subscribers  payln?  f3  In  advance  will  receive  15  months'  (one 
year  and  13  week8)  creUlt.  For  K  In  advance,  10  months.  For  tl  In 
advance,  five  months. 

Aili'i  rt-Mug  ratm  made  known  mi  appUrnlidii. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 


Any  subscriber  sendlnir  an  Inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  KI'Hai. 
Pkess,  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  plven 
as  promptly  as  practicable. 

Our  latest  forms  go  to  press  n'ednesday  evening. 
Registered  at  S.  P.  Postofflce  as  second-class  mall  matter. 


ALFRED  HOLMAN  Krtltor. 

K.  J.  WICKSON  Special  Contributor. 

San  Francisco,  April  27,  1895. 


ler  street,  Mr.s,  Amos  Mecartuey  of  Alameda  and 
Mrs.  Orville  D.  Baldwin  of  3700  Washington  street, 
S.  F.    The  committee  is  highly  gratified  by  reeeiv-       ,        ,  ,.  •    i   •  ,     u  . 

ingtwenty-fiveapplicationf  for  space  at  this  early  L ^'  "'"^^  '"^'l^-  ''^"^  ''"^ 

day.  as  it  is  not  usual  for  applications  to  come  in  j  tJudd  s  veto  of  the  bill  appropriating  State  money 
UTitil  just  before  the  exhibition  opens.  11  is  believed  !  support  of  the  District  Agricultural  Fairs,  so- 
tbat  altogether  there  will  be  between  seventy  five  j  called;  but  so  far  as  we  can  hear  none  of  it  comes 
!°lf.'?.'?!:f..^i^l^/ Vreseni  |  from  the  agricultural  class.    Each  month  the  Ruhai 

Press  receives  some  hundreds  of  letters  from  farm- 
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Weather  ami 
I'rops 


The  Week. 

The  weekly  weatht-r  ami  nop  it 
view  by  Sergt.  Bar  wick  of  Sacra 
mento  may  be  found  upon  a  follow- 
ing page.  It  gives  local  situations  in  detail  up  to 
the  close  of  last  week.  Though  no  vory  unfavorable 
conditions  have  arisen,  it  is  evident  that  a  softei* 
mood  on  the  part  of  weather  agencies  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  We  are  not  yet  getting  the  spring  rains 
which  are  essential  to  good  field  crops,  and  it  is 
rather  late  in  the  season.  As  a  rule  grain  is  back- 
ward and  short,  and  moisture,  followed  by  warm, 
growing  weather,  is  now  the  general  need.  As  we 
write  on  Wednesdaj',  though  the  sky  is  threatening, 
the  observers  do  not  promise  much  in  the  way  of 
rain.  Still  it  may  come.  ami.  if  dry  winds  would 
cease,  very  good  growth  could  be  made  if  the  baking 
surface  were  staked  down  by  a  fraction  of  an  inch 
of  water.  Judging  by  the  normal  rain  of  the  second 
week  of  April  this  year,  the  deficiency  ranges  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  an  inch  through  the  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  State.  There  is  some  uneasiness 
now  felt  by  those  who  are  watching  crops,  hut, 
fortunately,  a  good  smart  shower  would  dispel  it. 


many  varieties  of  Howers  and  plants 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  hogs 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  says  the 
Riiinl  Xiirt/iiri.st.  is  helping  out  the 
farmers  in  eastern  Oregon  and  Washington  ma- 
terially. The  farmers  about  Colfa.x,  Wash.,  who 
have  been  feeding  a  good  many  hogs  on  wheat  had 
become  pretty  badly  discouraged  by  the  low  price 
of  about  two  cents  per  pound  which  prevailed  up  to 
a  few  weeks  ago.  as  this  meant  only  about  20  to  24 
cents  a  bushel  for  the  wheat  fed.  Since  the  ad- 
vance they  have  been  selling  to  buyers  for  Eastern 
shipment  at  from  2j  to  3  cents  per  pound.  This  will 
give  them  from  '.W  to  35  cents  per  liushel  for  the 
wheat  consumed  by  the  hogs. 

...  if  the  Eastern  journals  were  more 

liijiiriitiis  ■< 

di,scriminating  in  what  they  print. 

California  would  not  have  such  a 
notoriety  for  lying.  Where  the  abominable  exag- 
gerations come  from  originally  we  cannot  tell,  but 
the  recitation  of  them  by  reputable  journals  hurts  us 
in  many  ways.  For  example,  we  read  in  the  New 
York  j'nxhirf  h'.i  r/iiiii(/i  J'l  j,i,i  tf  r  thut 'A  man  in  south- 
ern California  does  this; 

He  is  saiil  to  own  the  largest  oivhard  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
tract  of  17(KJ  acres  in  extent,  coutaining  10,000  olive  trees,  SlOO 
belDKii)  full  bearing  and  the  remainder  are  young  trees  set 
out  during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Besides  the  olive  trees, 
there  are  HOOO  Knglish  walnut  trees,  4."iO0  Japanese  persimmon 
trees,  IU.ihki  almond  trees,  and  about  4(i00  other  fruit  and  nut 
trees.  The  lO.OOti  olive  trees  yielded  4(),ii00  quart  bottles  of 
olive  oil  last  year,  vvhiih  lound'  a  ready  market  at  .Mk-.  a  bottle. 
The  nut  trees  boie  thousands  of  bushels  of  nuts,  to  say  noth-. 
ing  of  the  Japanese  uersiiiiinons.  Taken  all  iu  all,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  orchard  brings  the  owner  an  ineoine  of  not 
less  than  *r50  per  acre  every  year— *l,ii75,()0(i. 

Think  of  it.  the  whole  ]70(t  acres,  unbeariiig  trees. 


ers,  but  thus  far  since  the  veto — a  month  ago— not 
one  in  protest  against  the  Governor  s  action.  Within 
this  time  the  editor  has  personally  visited  half  the 
counties  in  the  State,  talking  every  where  with  farm- 
ers, but  he  has  not  heard  a  word  from  any  of  them  in 
criticism  of  the  veto.  Noncof  the  farmers"  associ- 
ations— neither  the  Grange,  the  Alliance  nor  the 
Institutes— so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  had  a  word  to 
say  against  the  veto.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pro- 
digeous  howl  has  gone  up  from  the  oi-gaiis  of  the 
racing  interest.  The  journals  devoted  to  the  race 
track  and  its  dependent  "imlustries"  are  violent  iu 
their  condemnation,  and  echoes  of  it  may  be  heard 
in  bar-rooms,  pool-rooms  and  in  sporting  places  gen- 
erally. Just  why  this  should  be  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand — that  is,  if  we  take  the  sporting  gentry 
at  their  own  word.  They  have  always  maintained, 
and  still  stoutly  declare  that  their  part  in  the 
"agricultural"  fairs  is  more  than  self-supporting 
and  that  the  racing  feature  has  consumed  no 
share  of  the  aid  hitherto  given  the  fairs  by  the 
State.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  we  alway.s 
find  that  the  lobby  at  Sacramento  is  full  of 
racing  men  strenuously  working  for  the  Dis- 
trict Fair  appropriation  bill:  and  now.  when  it 
has  been  killed  by  a  veto,  we  find  them  to  be  the 
chief  mourners.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  we 
are  compelled  to  infer  tiiat  this  fiery  indignation  and 
touching  grief  proceeds  wholly  from  a  fine  enthusiasm 
fur  the  siitfering  cause  of  "agriculture."  The 
pasture  lands,  creek  lieds,  roadways,  corrals,  posy  i  strange  part  of  it  is  that  the  farmers  of  the  State 
beds,  woodsheds,  etc.,  return  *i.iO  per  acre,  and  the  i   ,     ,  ,  ,         ,  •     i       .  .  .u- 

whole  tract  a  million  and  a  .|uarler  a  year,  t.r  per-  !  should  be  so  .lense  as  seemingly  not  to  care  anything 
haps  three  times  as  much  as  the  whole  tract  with  all    about,  it 
its  improvements  is  worth.    \\  hile  such  thing 


being  printed,  it  is  little  wonder  that  reasonable 
people  say  they  cannot  believe  anything  al)out  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  seems  reason  to  lio]je  that 
the  fruit  canneries  will  do  much 
more  this  vear  than  thev  did  last 


<'aiMii  r\ 
.Mov  eiitefil 


The  arrest  of  Mr.  C.  I*.  Huntington  on  a  chaii.' 
of  having  given  a  railroad  pass  to  Frank  .M.  Sto:. 
San  Francisco  in  violation  of  the  Interstate  C  .  i, 
merce   Law   is   being  maile   much   of  by  a  <  .a- 
of  newspapers  which  makes  a  trade  of    "going  t 
the  railroad  company.    The  giving  of  .the  pass  \>t 


year.    Some  at  least  ol  the  Oregon  canneries  will  I  .^biy  ^yas  illegal,  but  it  is  a  trifling  thing  totally  u 


operate  this  yiar.  Last  year  there  were  seven 
which  did  not  operate.  In  this  State  some  of  the 
small  canneries  which  did  not  run  last  year  will  \te 
lived  up.  What  the  large  California  establishments 
pro])ose  for  this  year  we  have  not  yet  heard. 


worthy  tlie  noise  made  about  it;  and  in  the  ver; 
common  sense  of  things,  the  case  against  Mi-.  Hunt- 
ington  will  lome  to  nothing  A  newspaper  whidi 
really  wants  its  criticism  of  the  railroad  to  accom- 
plish something  does  not  waste  its  fire,  but  reserves 
In  an.swer  to  those  who  arc  writ-  ^  -^^  ^,^^1,  ^^^^^      i,j,^^rUiice  in  sight.    It  is 

mg  u.  abtmt  whitewash  to  rei>en  ,f  „^  ^.^^^^^^^.^^^.g  ^1^^^  ^j,.  gtone  was  given  a  pass; 
insects  and  prevent  sunburn  on    ^^^^  ,.o„sequence  that  it  was  given  him 

stems  and  large  branches  of  fruit  trees,  we  cite  tlie       p,.,„„otion  of  a  corrupt  effort  to  elect  an  unworthy 


Trei- 
Whit.  »  as 


recommendation  of  Prof.   Washburn  of  the  station 


i  man  United  Stales  Senator.    To  make  much  of  the 


Uepregslon  U>  Local 
Wheat. 


The  unfavorable  turn  in  the  San 
Francisco  wheat  market  this  week 
is  due  to  a  report  that  the  large 
stock  in  the  hands  of  the  deal "  is  about  to  be  sold. 
There  is  stored  in  the  warehouses  at  Port  Costa  at 
the  present  time  about  250,000  tons  of  wheat.  Of 
this  amount  thei-e  are  not  less  than  200.itO(l  tons  that 
belong  to  what  is  known  among  grain  speculators 
"on  Change'  as  "the  deal.'  This  vast  amount  of 
^rain  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  L.  W.  Mc- 
Glaufiin.  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  prop 
erty  of  the  Fair  Estate.  The  court  which  has 
authority  in  the  aflairs  of  this  estate,  is  about  to 
order  the  sale  of  this  vast  store  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  intrusion  of  such  a  quantity  will  break  the  mar- 
ket and  run  up  the  price  of  tonnage.  How  much 
truth  there  may  be  in  these  reports  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  they  are  sufficiently  credited  to  weaken 
the  wheat  market  and  stiffen  charter  rate&. 


State  Flower 


The  great  Horal  event  of  the 
springtime  in  this  city  will  be  the 
Rose  Show  of  the  State  Floral 
Society,  which  will  be  held  in  the  maple  and  marble 
rooms  of  the  Palace  Hotel  on  May  2,  3  and  4.  Great 
preparations  are  being  made  for  the  exhibition,  both 
by  the  members  of  tlie  society  and  those  who  are 
enthusiasts  on  the  subject  of  rare  and  beautiful  gar- 
den and  hothouse  plants.  While  the  roses  wilf  be 
the  leading  feature  of  the  show  hundreds  of  other 
rtowers  will  be  exhibited.  The  committee  of 
arrangements  is  composed  of  Professor  Emory  E. 
Smith  of  Palo  Alto.  Mrs.  Austin  Sperry  of '2100 
Pacific  avenue.  Mrs.  Helen  A.  A.  Cross  of  718  Wal- 


at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  who  advises  to  make  a  white-      .  .     ,  ,  ,  .    ,  .      u  wu  > 

wash  of  about  the  consistency  of  paint,  and  should  ;  t'  '«P  of  the  pass,  and  to  leave  untouched  the  corrupt 
add  to  it  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  a  tablespoouful  j"b  out  of  which  it  grew,  is  to  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
for  every  five  gallons  and  some  glue  in  solution—  [  swallow  a  camel.  Mr,  Huntington  can  attord  to  en- 
about  one  quart  to  every  five  gallons.  Apply  this  ^..^rage  and  reward  such  criticism,  for,  while  it  con- 
with  a  iirush  about  the  trunk  as  far  up  as  larger!  ..  .  i„„,„     u„„,^^       vv..K.iin  in 

branches  and  slush  it  liberallv  round  the  collar,  i  ''^'-"^  '^^^'f  ^•••"^'*'  ^^'^^  schemes  of  pubhc  n- 
This  ought  to  last  fairly  well  throughout  the  summer.  !  justice  may  be  pushed  along  unnoticed.  The  critic 
though  a  second  application  early  in  August  would  J  whose  criticism  of  the  railroad  is  a  public  benefit  is 
not  be  out  of  place.  He  has  added  at  times  one-half  ,,,jt  |,e  who  makes  a  great  outcry  about  petty 
pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  every  five  gallons  .^^^^^^.^^  ^^,^1  who  heaps  personal  abuse  upon  rail- 
the  above  wash  to  serve  as  an  additional  repellant.  ,„..,,.,       ,        •    i         .  i  .u 

road  officials,  but  he  who  calmly  watches  the  rau- 

^    .  .       Though  the  rail wav  managers  did    road  policy,  who  is  fair  in  his  approval  of  its  good 

1- run  ■•hipiiliiK  "  -  ° 

not  give  the  growers  either  much  doings  and  without  fear  in  his  condemnation  of  it* 
Preparatious.  ^.^„,fo,.t  or  courtcsy  in  the  re-  |  bad  doings.  The  critic  who  does  goo<l  is  not  he  who 
sponse  to  their  request  for  better  and  more  reason  '  flies  into  a  rage  because  he  gets  bad  butter  in  a 
able  service,  it  is  reported  that  much  is  being  done  I  dining  car,  who  finds  a  bug  in  his  sleeping  section, 
in  the  wav  of  preparations  to  handle  a  greater  whose  bat^c/age  has  gone  astrav,  but  he  who 
amount  of  fruit  than  has  been  shipped  hitherto.  At  challenges  the""  railroad  for  corrupting  our  politics 
Sacramento  the  freight  sheds  used  for  the  transfer  i      ,  ,     .        ,  .  ,  •      u  • 

of  fruit  from  the  stelmers  to  tlie  cars  are  being  ex-  an<J  ft"-  arbitrary  and  oppressive  business  acte 
tended  400  feet,  and  when  completed  will  be  700  feet  i  Mr.  Huntington  suffers  less  from  the  loud  vulgarity 
long     At  Tracy  the  large  tanks  between  the  main  [  of  a  hundred  demagogues  than  from  the  plain  and 

fearless  utterance  of  one  discriminating,  temperate 
and  just  critic.   


tracks  and  the  freight  tracks  are  being  removed 
making  place  for  additional  tracks.     A  concrete 
foundation  is  being  built  on  which  to  place  one  tank 
just  east  of  the  pump-house,  and  another  50,000 
gallon  tank-house  is  being  constructed  west  of  the 
station.    A  Y  will  be  placed  between  the  rails  to 


The  Klhal  observes  with  profound  satisfaction  tbe 
Stockton  and  the  road  up  the  west  side  and  most  of  i  with  its  low  and  unprofitable  prices,  is  approaching 


the  switching  and  making  up  of  trains  will  be  done 
at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  yards.  Changes  are 
also  to  be  made  at  Truckee  in  the  tracks  for  the 
better  handling  of  fruit.  As  the  season  will  open  on 
May  15th,  most  of  these  improvements  must  be  com- 
pleted before  that  date. 


its  end  and  that  we  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of  the 
good  times  that  have  always  followed  similar  seasons 
of  depression  in  the  past.  These  indications  of  coin 
ing  prosperity,  while  not  of  a  pronounced  character, 
are  nevertheless  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
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they  are  forerunners  of  a  higher  range  of  prices  for 
the  stai)le  commodities  of  the  country,  and  of  better 
profits  for  those  engaged  in  their  production.  As 
regards  some  important  branches  of  industry,  how- 
ever,— notably  most  forms  of  agriculture — it  may  be 
said  that  profits  of  late  have  quite  vanished,  and  in 
the  great  staple — wheat — the  question  which  con- 
fronts growers  is  not  as  to  profit,  more  or  less,  but 
rather  as  to  how  they  are  to  meet  their  losses  and 
keep  their  heads  above  water.  This  experience, 
though  new  to  the  present  generation  of  American 
farmers,  is  but  the  repetition  of  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Going  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  cen 
tury  we  find  that  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  farm 
yjroducts,  due  to  hard  time^  the  average  price  of 
agricultural  land  in  Pennsylvania  fell  from  $150.  per 
acre  in  1815  to  $35  per  acre  four  years  later,  at 
which  time  fiour  sold  in  Pittsburg  at  $1  per  barrel.. 
For  the  seven  years  ended  with  1843  wheat  in  the 
New  York  market  declined  eighty  cents  per  bushel, 
or  from  $1.78  to  $.98.  Tn  1855  the  price  reached  the 
highest  figure  of  the  century — $2.43  per  bushel.  Al- 
most equally  wide  fluctuations  in  prices  occurred 
during  the  same  time  in  other  agricultural  products, 
and  for  the  past  forty  years  the  ups  and  downs  in 
prices  have  been  quite  as  violent  as  they  were  dur- 
ing the  preceding  half  century.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son to  suppose,  therefore,  that  what  is  termed  the 
era  of  low  prices  now  existing  is  to  become  a  per- 
manent feature  in  trade  and  production. 


As  to  the  signs  of  better  times  to  which  reference 
his  been  made,  they  can  best  be  discerned  perhaps 
in  the  New  York  and  London  stock  markets.  Al- 
though the  operators  in  Wall  street  are  not  much  in 
favor  elsewhere,  they  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  shrewd 
observers  of  indications  of  public  prosperity  or  ad- 
versity, their  success  depending  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  gauge  the  future  of  trade  and 
finance.  That  this  class,  both  in  New  York  and 
fjondon,  together  with  many  investors,  entertain 
more  hopeful  views,  is  indicated  by  the  buoyancy  in 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  late  under  steadily  advanc- 
ing prices.  The  outcry  heard  in  Europe  against 
American  investments  is  becoming  fainter,  and  such 
investments  seem  to  be  growing  in  favor  once  more. 
While  the  recent  marked  advance  in  petroleum  may 
be  to  some  extent  unwarranted  and  based  on  monop- 
oly and  speculation,  there  are  other  staples — cotton, 
iron  and  leather — for  which  there  is  a  healthy  and 
rising  market.  Cattle  are  advancing  in  price,  and 
even  that  long-neglected  staple,  wheat,  gives 
promise  of  improvement.  The  situation,  as  a  whole, 
from  a  conservative  standpoint  must,  we  think,  be 
regarded  as  more  hopeful. 


Gleanings. 

The  people  of  San  Miguel  and  vicinity  are  circulating  a 
petition  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  freight  on  grain. 

A  WORM  resembling  the  army  worm  ha,*  appeared  at 
National  City.    It  destroy.?  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

There  never  was  such  a  favorable  lime  for  breeding,  .says 
the  Spirit  of  lliR  HiOi, -AS  a,t  present.  The  cry  is  Jabroad  now 
that  really  good  trotters  and  roadsters  are  scarce,  as  loud  as 
was  that  othev  wail  three  years  ago  that  the  bottom  was  out 
iif  the  business.    While  prices  dropped,  real  value  did  not. 

Farmers  about  Tremont,  Solano  county,  says  a  local  corres- 
pondent, ai'C  paying  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  bar- 
ley every  year.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  barley 
pays  better  than  wheat,  even  when  it  is  as  low  as  at  present. 
One  thing  in  its  favor  is  that  a  good,  heavy  crop  can  be  rai.sed 
ovety  .year,  providing  the  season  is  reasonably  favorable. 

H.VNFOKH  Sentinel:  .).  B.  and  W.  J.  Newport  have  .sown 
their  youngest  vineyards  to  wheat.  They  will  hoe  around 
the  vines  for  a  space  of  two  or  three  feet,  so  that  the  vines 
will  grow  and  bear  a  crop.  They  will  then  turn  their  hogs  in 
to  fatten  on  the  wheat  and  grapes.  This  is  one  way  to  get  re- 
turns from  a  vineyard  with  but  little  labor  until  the  raisin 
business  gets  on  its  feet.  It  is  certainly  better  than  digging 
up  the  vines. 

Sax  Jose  Mnrurii:  Last  year  the  buyers  of  green  fruit 
were  generally  nipped,  so  that  they  are  decidedly  wary  thus 
far  this  season.  There  will  probably  not  be  much  speculation 
in  advance  in  green  fruit  this  year.  Reports  came  from  Vaca- 
ville,  however,  that  Senator  Buck  is  contracting  to  pay  $80  a 
ton  for  green  apricots.  Last  year  from  to  $25  a  ton  was 
realized.  The  advance  is  due  to  the  present  short  crop.  The 
loss  by  frost  around  Vacaville  was  greater  than  anywhere  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

The  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  is  oleaneU  out  of  about 
iverytbing  excepting  twenty-five  carloads  of  prunes,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  settling  up  with  its  (300  stockholders,  most  of 
whom  marketed  last  soason's  orop  thrnugh  thf  l'",xohant;e. 
The  entire  amount  of  tlrleil  fruit  In  Hantu  Cluru  vfilioy  does 
not  exceed  t8i5  e^rloftds,   Everything  else  has  boon  moved  out 


into  consumptive  channels.  At  the  same  time  last  year  there 
was  about  the  same  amount  remaining  unsold,  but  many 
owners  had  disposed  of  their  fruit  to  speculators,  and  it  was 
not  moved  out  till  recently.  At  the  Exchange  warehouse  a 
carload  of  fancy  prunes  is  being  put  up  very  attractivelj'  to 
order  in  twenty-five  pound  boxes.  Among  the  sales  last  weelc 
a  carload  of  prunes  was  shipped  to  Omaha,  another  to  St.  Paul 
and  a  carload  of  peaches  was  sent  to  Chicago.  Since  the  apri- 
cots have  been  all  cleared  out,  there  have  been  orders  for  that 
fruit  from Various  directions  which,  of  course,  could  not  be 
filled. 

Bakersfield  CddYor/iif/ii  .■  The  Rural  Press  continues  to 
publish  figures  on  the  cost  of  wheat-growing,  in  which  the 
burden  of  the  song  is  "It  don't  pay.''  But  the  heaviest  item 
of  alleged  cost  in  almost  every  case  is  the  interest  charge  on 
the  value  of  the  land.  This  is  put  usually  at  7%,  and  the  al- 
leged "value"  runs  all  the  way  from  S20  to  $125  an  acre. 
Since  actual  money  only  commands  about  &-%  interest  now-a- 
days,  and  the  lands  in  question  did  not  average  the  owners 
anywhere  near  the  figures  they  give  as  "  value,"  it  is  evident 
that  this  interest  charge  is  altogether  too  high. 

Cairo  Chrontcle-Henml:  Col.  Royce,  general  manager  for 
Rancho  Chico,  has  been  lately  making  some  extensive  and 
thorough  changes  in  the  orchards  of  this  celebrated  ranch. 
He  is  changing  the  nectarine  orchards,  comprising  many  acres, 
into  prunes  by  a.  new  system  of  ingrafting,  which  he  is  con- 
fident will  produce  the  best  of  results.  Col.  Royce  has  se- 
cured a  man  who  has  given  ingrafting  much  study  to  do  the 
work,  and  it  will  be  well  worth  while  for  orchardists  to  see 
the  system  in  operation.  About  HOOO  almond  trees  are  to  be 
ingrafted  to  French  prunes  and  quite  an  acreage  of  apricots 
to  the  same  fruit. 

The  Tremont  correspondent  of  the  Dixon  7')i/)»)(r  is  sarcastic. 
He  says;  We  can  truthfully  say  that  this  is  one  section- of 
the  country  that  has  refrained  from  agitating"  the  question  of 
building  a  creamery,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  it 
never  will  be  done.  Our  people  are  making  money  hand  over 
fist  selling  butter  at  sixteen  cents  a  roll,  and  don't  consider  it 
necessary  to  make  all  the  money.  It  is  something  worth 
knowing  that  if  fresh  butter  is  taken  through  a  certain  proc- 
ess it  makes  a  very  fair  substitute  for  lard.  We  will  take 
pleasure  in  giving  this  precious  secret  to  the  public  If  Maine 
Prairie  wants  us  to. 

RivERsiiiE  letter :  Riverside  has  decided  to  form  a  horti- 
cultural club  in  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  Profs. 
Cook  and  Hilgard  at  the  late  Farmers'  Institute.  A  meetiiig 
was  held  Saturday  afternoon  by  a  n\unber  interested  and  the 
preliminary  steps  were  taken.  It  was  thought  best  to  organ- 
ize a  local  club  at  lirst,  and  then  later  either  merge  it  into  a 
county  organization  or  form  an  independent  county  organiza 
tion.  E.  L.  Koethen,  .1.  H.  Reed  and  G.  W  Gareelon  were 
made  a  committee  on  permahent  organization,  and  William 
Irving,  Rev.  EdmistOn  and  .1.  P.  Bumgartner  were  selected 
as  a  permanent  committee  on  programme.  The  two  commit- 
tees are  to  confer  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next 
meeting. 

Los  Anoei.es  Tiiiief::  The  action  of  the  exchanges  in  i-e- 
ducing  the  quotations  on  seedling  oranges  resulted  in  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  this  variety  of  fruit  in  the  East,  although 
sales  are  not  yet  what  the  growers  might  wish.  The  demand 
for  choice  and  fancy  oranges  continues  good  at  steady  prices. 
It  is  evident  that  during  the  next  few  years  the  southern 
California  fruit  exchanges  will  have  about  all  they  can  do  to 
find  an  outlet  for  the  crop  of  this  section,  which,  unless  there 
should  come  any  unforseen  calamity  in  the  line  of  a  severe 
frost  or  high  wind,  promises  to  be  a  very  large  one  next  year, 
as  ;i  large  acreage  of  new  orchards  will  come  into  bearing. 
Besiiles  this,  many  of  the  orchards  which  have  only  recently 
begun  to  bear  should  give  a  largely  increased  yield. 

The  Orange  (irowers'  Exchanges  of  southern  California 
have  under  consideration  a  plan  that  is  not  only  feasible,  but 
can  readily  be  put  into  operation.  It  is  simple  and  direct,  and 
the  Cflst  to  the  individual  grower  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  the  Exchanges  set  aside  #1  for  each  car- 
load of  fruit  shipped,  to  be  used  as  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  an  expert  abroad  to  continue  the  search  for  beneficial 
insects.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  aggregate  sum  from  all 
the  Exchanges  would  be  about  $4000,  that  being  approxi- 
mately the  number  of  carloads  controlled.  This  plan  could  be 
kept  up  indefinitel.y,  and  the  growers  would  thus  secure  suffi- 
cient money  with  which  to  carry  on  a  systematic  and  intelli- 
gent search  for  additrional  insect  friends.  We  hope  to  see  the 
plan  carried  out,  and  believe  it  has  the  element  of  success  in 
it.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Southern  California  Associa- 
tion of  Horticulture  Commis.sioners. 

Sackkmento  Heiiird-I'iiidu :  In  order  to  meet  the  increasing 
demand  upon  it  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  found  it 
necessary  to  add  to  its  facilitie-s.  for  the  rapid  handling  of 
fresh  fruit,  which  must  be  loaded  upon  cars  and  dispatched 
with  the  greatest  iwssible  speed.  The  company  is  extending 
its  sheds  at  the  steamer  landing  400  feet  farther  north,  and 
piles  are  being  driven  for  that  purpose.  Three  elevators  are 
being  placed  in  the  shed,  so  that  three  boats  can  unload  their 
fruit  at  the  same.  time.  *  *  *  The  company  also  contem- 
plates establishing  a  big  storage  yard  between  the  American 
river  and  Ben  AM  station,  with  a  capacity  of  2000  or  more  cars. 
As  this  is  the,  distributing  center  for  fruit  cars  for  the  whole 
of  the  State,  there  arc  during  the  fruit  season  from  .500  to 
.3000  refrigeratoi'  and  other  cars  here,  and  the  company  is 
often  at  a  loss  where  to  keep  them  till  they  arc  wanted.  The 
proposed  yard,  work  on  which  will  be  commenced  in  a  few 
days,  will  solve  the  problem  and  relieve  the  blockade  of  the 
city  yard  at  such  times. 

There  is  current  in  California  a  report  that  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  Co.,  widely  known  manufacturers  of  harvesting  ma- 
chinery, is  bankrupt ;  and  it  has  been  further  declared  that 
their  factories  were  shut  down  and  that  the  Wood  machines 
would  not  be  offered  in  tlie  California  market  this  season. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  great  plants 
of  the  Wood  Companies  at  Hoosic  Falls,  N.  V'.,  and  at  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  arc  in  active  operation  as  usual  and  will 
this  season  turn  out  as  many  machines  as  in  any  former  year 
in  their  history.  In  California,  as  elsewhere,  the  Wood  ma- 
chines will  be  sold  as  usual,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
San  Francisco  agency  has  been  transferred  from  Frank  Eros' 
—who  are  retirlni^  from  bualnesK-  to  thti  well-knowH  (Unit  of 
AUlBon,  Norf  &  Co.,  No'i.  ^3l  and  4S8  MttrUet  street,  There 
arc  two  Waiter  A.    Wood   Compaiiie.i— the  original  com. 


pany  founded  in  1857  and  operating  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  and  in  foreign  countries,  the  other  operating  in  the 
United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  western  company 
built  very  extensive  works  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  and, 
being  involved  somewhat  in  payments  for  them,  has  sought 
the  protection  of  a  receivership.  Under  this  arrangement, 
which  is^  temporary  and  wholly  friendly,  the  company  is  in 
the  best  possible  shape  to  do  business  and  is,  in  fact,  doing  it 
as  usual.  Mr.  C.  E.  Blake,  who  has  general  supervision  of 
the  Walter  A.  Wood  Companies'  business  in  California  and 
Arizona,  has  been  in  San  Francisco  during  the  past  week  ar- 
ranging for  the  season's  work ;  and  he  assures  us  that  the 
company  expects  to  sell  as  many  machines  in  California  in  1895 
as  in  any  former  year.  Allison,  Neff  cS:  Co.,  421  and  423  Mar- 
ket St.,  have  a  complete  line  of  Wood  machines  with  a  stock 
of  repairs  equal  to  any  possible  call  from  users  of  Wood  ma- 
chines of  all  styles  as  far  back  as  1860,  They  will  supply 
catalogues  for  1895  and  any  other  information  to  whoever 
may  apply  .  ' 

Oroville  Register:  .lust  now  all  California  is  coming  to  the 
front  in  making  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  her  climate, 
soil  and  resources.  Every  town  and  hamlet  from  the  metrop- 
olis at  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  most  insignificant  mining  camp 
or  cross-roads  town  in  the  State  is  doing  something  to  arrest 
public  attention.  San  Francisco  has  set  the  example  and  the 
rest  of  the  State  has  caught  the  boom  fever.  Every  paper  is 
whooping  up  its  home  and  every  real  estate  agent  is  standing 
on  the  hill  top  and  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice:  "Right; 
this  way  for  your  pick  of  the  finest  land  beneath  the  sun. 
Here  is  the  ideal  California  paradise,  where  the  fig  bears 
three  crops  a  year  and  alfalfa  yields  ten  tons  to  the  acre. 
Here  is  the  land  orcToudless  sktes^ffffd^sxmshine ;  here  is  the 
place  where  you  pick  strawberries  nine  months  in  the  year, 
and  oranges  and  lemons  the- other  three.  Right  this  way, 
gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  buy  the  best  land  on  earth  at-  the 
lowest  market  price."  California  is  alive  and  energetic,  and 
means  to  make  known  to  the  blizzard-stricken,  cold-pinched 
people  of  the  East  that  right  here  is  the  home  they  desire. 

Bii>(;s  .irj/us;  Wni.  Grant,  manager  of  the  large  ranch  of 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  ,just  west  of  the  town,  has  started 
the  wheel  of  pi-ogress  in  diversified  farming.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  farmers  who  have  learned  the  lesson  that  large 
fortunes  made  in  wheat  growing  is  something  of  the  past, 
will  follow  in  his  lead  and  bring  abou  t  a  new- era  .  in  farming. 
The  success  met  with  in  growing  the  Russian  sunflower  in 
fjurope  and  the  value  of  the  seed  in  the  production  of  an  oil, 
which  is  but  slightly  inferior  to  olive  oil,  the  value  of  the  same 
as  food  for  stock,  and  also  a  certain  preparation  for  infants, 
has  become  .generally  known  in  the  old  countries,  and-  Mr. 
Grant  has  such  strong  faith  that  the  productive  soil  of  Butte 
I'ounty  will  be  found  adaptable  for  the  culture  of  this  new- 
grain  that  he  has  imported  sufficient  seed  to  plant  forty  acres 
as  an  experiment,  the  work  of  planting  and  covering  having 
been  concluded  this  week.  He  expects  to  realize  about  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  heads  of  this  variety  of  sunflower 
average  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  across,  and  the  seeds  aver- 
age in  size  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  bean.  It  is  stated 
that  a  bushel  of  these  seeds  will  produce  a  gallon  of  oil,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  a  very  excellent  article  for  many  purposes.. 
Mr.  Grant  has  also  planted  an  acre  of  ground  in  canary  seed, 
from  which  he  expects  good  returns. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Collins  writes  as  follows  to  the  Pomona  I'nmreig 
under  date  of  9th  inst:  Some  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  statements  in  one  of  the  Los  Angeles  dailies, 
to  the  effect  that  at  its  session  last  Wednesday'  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  Southern  California  Exchanges  threw  up 
the  sponge  on  Seedlings  and  resolved  to  allow  the  growers  or 
exchanges  to  market  that  fruit  as  thej'  rhoose,  and  that  as  a 
consequence  a  large  number  of  carloads  were  going  forward 
on  consignment.  As  to  the  first  proposition,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  truth  in  it.  The  executive  board  simply  withdrew 
all  quotations  on  Seedlings.  There  has  not  been  a  car  con- 
signed by  any  of  the  exchanges.  The  executive  board  has  no 
power  to  relieve  the  Seedling  growers  of  their  obligations  to 
the  associations  of  which  they  are  members.  If  they  had  and 
did  so,  it  would  be  the  end  of  the  whole  system.  Instead  of 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  consign  their 
fruit,  the  Seedling  growers  realize  that  there  is  no  salvation 
in  that  method  and  stand  loyally  b,v  their  associations.  Does 
not  this  prove  that  the  exchange  movement  is  stronger  and 
the  recognized  bulwark  of  the  situation?  As  to.  the  second 
proposition,  one  shipper  had  a  large  number  of  cars  in  Chicago 
and  has  since  been  shipping  heavily  and  has  acknowledged 
that  he  has  offered  as  low  as  80  cents  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Chicago, 
Or  10  cents  less  than  the  freights.  Perhaps  these  are  the 
consignments  that  arc  spoken  of. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Chai'man,  who  owns  a  fine  orchard  near  San  Jose, 
has  been  explaining  to  a  Mrrrinii  reporter  how-  it  is  that  his 
trees  look  better  and  bear  better  than  most  trees  and  he  con- 
trives to  raise  high-priced  fruit.  He  says  :  "  It  is  easily  ex- 
plained, sir.  I  irrigate  and  cultivate ;  I  feed  and  water  my 
trees  and  keep  them  clean,  "(r'ou've  got  to  do  that  with  man, 
beast,  bird,  vegetable  or  tree,  if  you  want  them  to  thrive. 
Don't  you  see  '.  Now,  just  suppose  that  you  were  not  fed  and 
watered  regularly,  and  the  flies  not  encouraged  to  keep  away 
from  you,  where  would  you  be  '.  It's  just  the  same  with  a 
tree.  My  cultivators  are  going  nearly  all  the  time.  That 
keeps  the  weeds  down  and  the  soil  in  pi'oper  condition  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  food  to  the  trees.  Then  I  give  them  a  drink 
at  regular  intervals  by  turning  an  800-gallon-a-minute  stream 
loose  on  their  roots.  When  the  festive  worm  blows  himself  in 
on  my  trees  from  some  other  orchard  I  have  a  man  and  a  boy 
here  who  sweeps  them  off  by  tapping  the  limb  of  the  tree 
gently  with  a  pole.  That's  what  I  call  giving  the  trees  a 
bath.  I  then  place  a  band  of  tin,  as  you  see,  around  the  tree 
near  the  ground  and  paint  it  with  printers'  ink.  Paper  will 
answer  just  as  well  as  tin,  but  it  is  not  as  cheap  in  the  long 
run.  The  process  is  inexpensive,  and  is  particularly  discour- 
aging to  worms.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  my  trees  do 
their  duty  every  time,  and  my  fruit  is  always  choice  and 
brings  the  highest  prices.  I  got  0  <'ents  for  prunes  last  year 
when  other  fruit-growers  in  this  locality  were  compelled  to 
sell  for  from  y;^  to  5  cents.  Another  pleasing  and  profitable 
result  of  this  system  of  fruit-growing  is  shown  in  the  appear- 
ance of  my  apricots.    When  the  frost  came  and  found  blossoms 

destroy  on  trees  in  other  orchards  the  fruit  had  formed  on 
mine,  and  Jaok  Frost  had  to  throw  up  the  epopge  and  f»ive  my 
apricots  the  •go  liy,'  J  regard  tho  appearawe  of  my  apricot 
trees,  flUed  with  frmt  as  they  are,  aa  ftit  unanswerable  argu- 
raeut  in  favor  of  my  method  of  running  an  orchard." 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
April  24,  1895.  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  fo'r  the  ATeek  KndiDg;  32nd  Inst.   Compiled  by  the 
State  Weather  Office,  J.  A.  Barwiok.  Ulrertor. 


Sau  Joaquin  Valley. 

Sax  Jo.^QiiN  (Lodii — Weather  continues  favoraljle  to  all 
I'l'ops.  Grain  looks  well,  what  there  is  of  it— not  one-half  the 
usual  acreage.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  poor.  Almonds  are 
dropping  badly.  From  present  appearances  the  fruit  crop  will 
not  be  up  to  tile  average.  Pasturage  is  good.  (Bethany)— 
The  warm'  weather  of  the  week  has  caused  the  crop  to  ripen 
quite  fast  and  much  of  it  is  now  ready  for  hay.  The  late  grain 
will  not  amount  to  anything  without  it  has  more  rain. 

STAXl.'sLAt  s  (Turloc-kl— We  had  very  high  winds  all  week 
and  they  are  drying  the  ground  too  rapidly.  Another  light 
rain  now  would  do  much  good.  All  grain  crops  are  making 
very  rapid  growth.  Rye  will  do  to  cut  for  hay  now.  (West- 
ley  i—Earh-sown  grain  doing  well.  The  north  wind  of  the 
past  few  days  kept  the  late-sown  grain  backward  and  it  must 
have  rain  before  the  month  is  out.  Early-sown  barley  is  head- 
ing out.  (Newman)— Crops  are  very  good.  (Crows  Landing)-- 
Crops  are  looking  very  satisfactory. 

Merced  iLivingstoni— Wheat  any  rye  crops  are  doing  well, 
and  with  a  little  more  rain  the  farmers  feel  confident  of  a 
good  yield,  i  Merced  i —The  weather  has  been  splendid  for 
cro^is  in  this  section.  Grain  that  looked  yellow  and  to  be  suf- 
fering has  revived,  and  everything  thus  far  points  to  a  large 
crop. 

Madera  i  Raymond  i— Hay  and  grain  growing  fine.  Fruit 
damaged  to  a  small  extent  by  frost. 

Fresno  iReedleyi  —  Good  "  growing  weather.  Late-sown 
grain  growing  fast,  but  will  need  more  showers  to  make  a 
good  crop.  Vines  are  putting  out  new  growth  very  fast. 
(Fresno*— The  week's  weather  has  been  favorable  to  growing 
crops.  (Huron)--Crop  prospects  very  good.  In  the  sink  of 
Poso,  two  miles  northwest  of  here,  there  are  tea  to  twelve 
thousand  acres  all  in  wheat  and  barley.  No  grain  will  be 
raised  on  the  plains.  Sheep  feed  drying  up  very  fast.  (Eas- 
ton)— Grain  is  growing  well  and  in  many  places  is  overtopping 
the  weeds  that  a  few  weeks  ago  threatened  its  existence. 
Grape  vines  of  all  varieties  are  now  making  a  rapid  growth. 

Ti  LARE  (Visalia)— The  wheat  in  the  Tule  river  country  is 
looking  fine.  The  greatest  part  of  the  acreage  will  make  grain 
whether  it  rains  again  or  not.  If  a  good  rain  falls  during  the 
month  an  immense  crop  will  be  assured.  Rain  is  needed  in  the 
Tipton  country.  (Portervillel— The  grain  needs  rain,  as  the 
shower  of  last  week  was  followed  by  a  drying  north  wind.  It 
did  some  good  but  more  is  in  demand  as  grain  will  be  short- 
ened without  it.  iLindsay)— Grain  cutting  for  hay  will  begin 
inside  of  ten  days.  iLime  Kiln)— Past  week  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  wartti  and  clear,  with  prevailing  wind  from  southwest. 
Grain  and  hay  need  rain  or  they  will  suffer  from  now  on..  Hay 
will  soon  be  ready  for  cutting  and  a  good  shower  of  rain  will 
make  a  big  difference  in  the  yield.  Pasture  is  beginning  to 
dry  up  on  the  hillsides.  The"  highest  teraperatura  was  84°  on 
the  13th  and  the  lowest  40°  on  the  1.5th.  Orchardists  are  busy 
plowing,  cultivating,  and  planting  citrus  trees  and  getting 
ditches  in  shape  for  irrigation.  (Tulare)— Grain  crops  look 
better  on  account  of  last  rain,  but  the  soil  is  drying  fast  on 
account  of  steady  northwest  wind.  Apricots  scarce.  Peaches 
small  crop.  Prunes  light.  Nectarines  lighter  than  usual. 
Almonds  gone.  Grape  vinos  beginning  to  grow  the  second 
time..  Grain  in  irrigated  district  looking  fine;  on  upland  or 
unirrigated  it  needs  more  rain  to  fill  out.  iGosheni — The 
drouth  is  shortening  the  grain  crop  very  much  and  unless  we 
have' rain  very  soon  both  wheat  and  barley  will  not  fill  out  as 
was  expected.  Fruit  is  doing  nicely  where  it  wasn't  de- 
stroyed by  frost,  and  in  some  places  it  will  need  thinning  out. 
Hay  is  going  to  be  a  good  crop  about  here. 

Kekn  ( Bakersfleld  I— Some  hay  has  been  stacked  in  good 
condition.  Some  rust  has  made  its  appearance  on  fruit  trees, 
and  it  is  thought  they  became  susceptible  to  it  bv  injury  from 
frost. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluflf  I— A  careful  investigation  of  the  fruit 
crop  of  this  counl.v  shows  that  prunes  will  be  hardly  over  half 
a  crop.  Prunes  in  most  all  the  orchards  are  dropping  badly. 
There  will  be  hardly  any  apricots  or  cherries.  Peaches  and 
almonds  promise  a  large  crop.  Pears  will  yield  less  than  an 
average  crop.  Late  sown  rain  is  suffering  for  want  of  rain; 
otherwise  grain  holds  out  well.  (Corning)— Unless  where 
grain  is  thick  and  high,  where  it  had  an  early  start,  the  grain 
crops  have  not  advanced  as  much  as  farmers  would  wish.  But 
the  warm  weather  has  commenced,  and  a  few  ila^'s  more  will 
make  a  great  difference. 

Butte  (Union)— The  almond  crop  promises  to  be  above  the 
average  this  season.  There  are  no  apricots  in  the  Hilgers 
orchard  this  year.  From  some  four  hundred  trees  there 
won't  be  over  one  hundred  pounds.  (Orovillei— The  late  rains 
have  come  in  good  time  and  insure  bountiful  crops.  Hay 
promises  to  be  abundant  and  very  cheap.  The  fruit  trees  are 
irrigated  so  thoroughly  that  they  will  do  finely  and  thus  the 
whole  section  is  made  more  certain  of  all  kinds  of  crops. 
(Honeut)— The  past  week  has  been  just  perfect  weather  for 
the  crops.  (Palermo)— The  last  week  has  been  the  best  this 
season.  (Durham)— Crops  of  all  Ulnds  are  making  satisfaolorv 
growth.  Fruit  promises  to  be  plentiful,  with  tljo  ejfoeptioa  of 
apricoth. 

GLrN's  ^t'r^tlj^— Quite  a  iiali  itoiiu  (jasiit'Cl  uver  tliln  bSctloti, 
ilyiiiK  <'on«t4erBblP  attmage  to  fruit  nnd  grrowlni?  erop»,  Tho 


weather  has  been  perfect  the  past  week  for  growing,  and 
grain  has  made  a  wonderful  growth  and  promises  an  abundant 
yield. 

Colusa  (Colusa)— The  north  wind  for  the  past  four  days  has 
been  injurious  to  grain,  especially  late  winter  sowing.  All 
grain  along  the  river  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  an  inch 
of  rain.  (Grand  Island)— Weather  for  the  last  week  has  been 
favorable  for  the  late  sown  grain.  Alfalfa  is  doing  well. 
Plowing  in  the  overplowed  land  still  continues  as  the  water 
goes  down. 

Sutter  I  Yuba  City)— All  the  grain  is  looking  well  and  the 
spring  showers  and  cool  weather  is  just  what  is  needed. 
About  all  the  surface  water  has  disappeared  from  the  land  in 
this  county  and  manj- farmers  have  replanted  their  fields  to 
corn  or  barley. 

■yuBA  I  Wheatland ) — The  acreage  in  grain  is  comparatively 
small,  but  with  favorable  weather  the  yield  will  probably  be 
near  an  average.  North  winds  are  rapidly  drying  up  the  sur- 
face and  a  good  rain  would  be  of  great  benefit. 

Yolo  (Grafton) — Many  acres  cf  potatoes  are  likely  to  be 
planted  on  land  now  covered  by  water,  if  it  recedes  soon 
enough.  (Blacks) — There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
grape  crop  is  over  the  danger  line.  If  the  farmers  of  northern 
Yolo  do  not  raise  fine  crops  this  year,  all  signs  will  fail. 
(Winters)— Our  fruit  and  vegetable' growers  have  been  set- 
ting out  canteloupe  plants  in  great  quantities  this  week. 
They  are  a  little  late  but  had  to  holdjjack  on  account  of  the 
late  frosts.  (Davisville)— The  winds  for  the  week  have  been 
very  drying.    No  damage  as  yet  to  grain  or  fruit  crops. 

Sacramento  (Walnut  Grovel— The  prospects  of  an  immense 
crop  of  fruit,  grain  and  vegetables  along  both  sides  of  the 
river  this  season  is  very  good.  iSacramento) — Grain  and  hay 
men  are  wishing  for  a  little  rain.  Fruit  will  not  be  a  heavy 
crop.  Pears  are  badly  mildewed  in  some  localities.  (Union 
House) — Wheat  is  looking  fine,  late  sown  grain  particularly. 
Barley  is  in  need  of  rain.  Strawberries  are  ripening  fast. 
(Elk  Grove) — Grain  crop  growing  steadily;  fruit  also.  No 
winds  to  do  any  damage.  Berries  growing  and  ripening  well. 
(Clay  I — Lovely  Weather  this  week  and  all  grain  growing  fine. 
I  never  saw  such  growth  of  natural  grass  as  covers  every  inch 
of  ground. 

Solano  (Bingham ton)— The  frost  has  destroyed  the  first 
crop  of  strawberries,  but  the  second  promises  to  be  unusually 
large.  (Fremont) — There  will  be  considerable  more  hay  than 
usual  made  here  this  season,  as  the  result  of  the  early  rains 
of  last  fall  sprouting  the  scattered  grain  on  the  ground  before 
the  hogs  and  other  cattle  could  find  it.  i  Dixon  i— The  weather 
for  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired  for 
the  growing  grain.  The  outlook  for  a  large  grain  crop  is  good 
and  despite  the  continued  low  prices  the  farmers  seem  quite 
cheerful  and  hopeful.  (Batavia^— Weather  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  growing  crops.  Barley  is  headed  and  promises  a 
good  yield.  A  good  gentle  rain  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
late  sown  grain,  but  a  heavy  rain  would  be  the  means  of 
lodging  a  great  deal  of  grain, "as  the  summer  fallow  is  very 
i-ank.  All  crops  are  looking  well.  (Rio  Vista) — Weather 
generally  favorable.    Crops  suffering  somewhat  for  rain. 

The  Coast  Districts. 

Humboldt  (Eureka I— Crop  prospects  very  good. 

MEXDof  iNo  (Ukiah)— Late-sown  grain  is  growing  very 
rapidly,  and  with  half  an  inch  more  rain  vpill  yield  splendidly. 
We  have  had  neither  drouth,  rain  nor  north  wind  to  hurt. 
Fruit  badly  thinned  by  frost,  but  apples,  pears  and  plums  will 
be  abundant.  Prunes  moderate  aad  peaches  thin.  Alfalfa 
ready  to  cut  and  heavy.    Karly  barley  heading. 

San  Benito  iLa  Canada)— Some  grain  is  suffering.  A  large 
crop  of  hay  is  already  assured.  Sheep  shearing  will  be  fin- 
ished in  a  couple  of  weeks.  .Some  are  cuttiog  wild  hay,  which 
is  heavy.  iHoUister)— Have  never  seen  a  more  favorable  out- 
look for  grain  and  hay. 

San  Luis  Onispo  (Paso  Robles)- Grain  is  still  looking  well, 
but  rain  is  needed.  Wo  have  had  three  lowland  fogs,  and 
this  with  cool  weather  is  helping  us  much.  Grain  will  be 
comparatively  short  in  yield  on  the  east  side  of  Salinas  river. 
Plums,  prunes  and  cherries  are  for  the  most  |)art  out  of  bloom 
and  setting  fruit  with  the  promise  of  a  full  crop.  iSanta 
Mai-garital- Crops  are  looking  very  favorable,  and  large  yield 
is  predicted.  iTempletonI  -Fruit  pmspects  are  unusually 
good. 

Foothill  Kegion. 

iNvo  I  Independence!-  All  fruit,  berries  and  vegetables  now 
doing  finely.    Light  rain  would  help  matters  now. 

Makiposa  I  Mariposa)- Condition  of  grain  crop  is  fair.  Straw- 
berries are  beginning  to  ripen. 

Calaveras  iSan  Andreas)  -The  season  was  never  better  for 
crops.    I  Milton  I  -Weather  favorable  for  all  crops. 

El  Dorado  i  Lotus i  -The  late  frosts  have  done  much  damage 
to  the  peach  crop  here  and  in  Coloma.  and  it  is  not  likely  there 
will  be  more  than  a  third  of  a  crop. 

Placer  i Rocklinl— Grain  and  hay  looking  fine.  Oats  and 
barley  heading  out.  iNevvcastle)-"-Fruit  generally  promises 
a  good  crop.  Cherries  scarcely  half  a  crop,  though  what  there 
are  will  be  larger  in  size.  .(Rosevillel- Early-sown  barley 
heading  out;  a  little  alfalfa  cut.  Hay,  grain  and  fruit  is  all 
that  could  be  wished  for. 

Nevada  (Chicago  Park)— Crop  prospects  at  this  writing  are 
good.    If  we  have  no  more  frosts  yield  will  be  big. 

SisKivoi   I Yreka)— Spring  cold  and   backward.  Winter 
wheat  l(X)king  fairly  well,  but  too  cold  for  rapid  growth. 
lAgcr) — Cirain  looking  well.    Rain  would  be  acveptable. 
Sonoma  Valley. 

SoNo.MA  iSanta  Rosai— Prunes  have  set  heavy  on  the  trees, 
and  the  outlook  for  a  heavy  crop  was  never  belter.  The  peach 
crop  is  an  average,  and  the  pear  crop  will  be  very  light.  They 
seem  to  have  been  blighted  in  the  blossom.  (SabastopoD— 
Medium  crop  Crawfords ;  few  Clings;  Muirs  plentiful.  Prunes 
reported  dropping  considerably.  Vines  coming  on  fairly; 
season  as  a  whole  rather  backward,  as  shown  by  flowers,  roses, 
etc.  (Forestvillei— The  week  has  been  very  favorable  to 
growing  grain.  The  pear  crop  will  be  large.  Early  corn 
coming  up.  Land  is  being  broken  for  field  corn  and  potatoes. 
Grapes  seem  to  be  all  right.  Alfalfa  is  making  a  fine  growth 
and  will  be  ready  for  mowing  in  two  or  three  weeks.  Late 
seeding  on  the  overflow  lands  is  about  finished. 

Napa  Valley. 

Nai'a  (Napa) — All  crops  doing  well.  Grain,  etc.,  need  rain; 
the  ground  is  getting  quite  dry.  Grass  and  grain  of  all  kinds 
are  growing  rapidly.  Corn-planting  time  has  arrived.  A  con- 
siderable acreage  in  the  vicinity  of  town  has  already  been 
planted. 

Southern  California. 

Los  Anoeles  (Los  Angeles)—  New  hay  is  coming  to  market. 

OuANf;K  (Tustin)— Prospect  continues  good  for  grain  and 
feed  crops,  as  well  as  for  honey  and  prunes. 

RivRRsiiiK  (San  .lacinloi— Rain  is  much  needed  to  develop 
the  grain.  A  very  light  frost  on  morning  of  l.")th;  no  damage. 
Large  crop  of  deciduous  fruit.  Many  new  orchards  just  com- 
ing into  bearing. 

San  DiEiio  (ChoUar  Valley) — Haying  has  begun.  Quantity 
per  acre  not  large,  but  of  good  quality.  (National  City)— The 
condition  of  the  hay  crop  varies  considerably  with  locality. 
Some  portions  need  uit'o  fain  to  inak«  the  hay  stand  up  as  it 
should. 

Santa  Baruaka  (Los  Alamos)— Dry  north  winds  been  pre- 
vailing the  past  week,  Crops  are  looking  well,  although  more 
rain  is  badly  needod  Id  certaiu  locsUties,  A  splendid  bay 
Qtoi)  it  agsut'ed, 

\  p.STi'ftA  (FremouivlUo)— Op  the  15th  a  frost  iujured  the 


grape  vines.    Barley  is  rapidly  maturing  and  haying  has  be- 
gun.   Fruit  is  growing  rapidly.    (Santa  Paula)— Weather  fa- 
vorable for  growing  of  crops.    Apricot  crop  light.  (Saticoy)- 
Haying  will  begin  about  May  1st.    Fruit  prospects  are  fair 
Heavy  fogs  of  great  benefit  to  late-sown  barley. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Alameda  ( Nilesi— Barley  throughout  the  valley  is  attacked 
by  the  grain  aphis,  which  has  done  much  damage  to  the  young 
crop.  Apricots  are  set  very  thinly :  estimated  at  less  than 
half  a  crop.  Cherries  are  injured  to  some  extent.  (San  Le- 
androi— Apricots  not  up  to  the  average.  Cherries  look  well 
and  will  be  ripe  in  about  three  weeks.  Rhubarb  is  plentiful, 
but  too  cheap  to  pick.  Pea  picking  commenced  this  week  in 
earnest.  Grain  looks  well.  All  garden  truck  is  doing  well. 
The  weather  has  been  quite  favorable.  The  late  frosts  dam- 
aged some  potatoes  in  exposed  parts. 

Santa  Clara  (San  Jose) — Some  think  the  prune  crop  will 
not  be  as  large  as  anticipated.  Too  early  to  tell  what  part 
will  drop.  The  canker  worm  is  making  it  interesting  for 
those  who  did  not  keep  the  bands  well  inked. 


The  Bean  Business. 


There  is  so  much  interest  id  California  at  present 
I  in  the  bean  crop  that  a  review  of  the  product  from  an 
I  Eastern  point  of  view  will  be  welcome.  A  New  York 
I  City  writer  for  the  CnuHtri/  Gintlenuut  argues  that 
j  with  the  present  un remunerative  prices  for  wheat 
and  some  other  farm  crops,  it  is  a  wonder  that  more 
farmers  do  not  jxrow  beans.    A  lar^e  area  of  land  in 
I  different  parts  of  the  country  is  suited  to  the  crop. 
It  is  believed  by  some  that  land  too  poor  for  any 
other  use  is  just  the  thing  for  beans.  But  while  they 
will  perhaps  make  a  fair  crop  on  thin  land  on  which 
other  crops  would  fail,  good  soil  is  appreciated  by 
them.  They  will  not  usually  do  well  on  black,  mucky 
or  wet  land,  as  such  induces  too  much  of  a  growth  of 
vines.    But  good  wheat  land  should  pr(xluce  good 
beans. 

Where  the  crop  is  grown  on  a  large  scale  so  that 
machinery  can  be  largely  used,  the  cost  of  growing 
should  not  be  materially  greater  than  that  of  grow- 
ing an  equal  area  of  wheat.  They  may  be  plantt'd  by 
machinery,  harvested  by  machinery,  threshed  by 
machinery,  and  the  large  buyers  in  bean-growing 
districts  use  machinery  largely  in  picking  over  the 
product.  The  yield  will  probably,  on  the  average, 
equal  that  of  wheat.  Then  look  at  the  price  per 
bushel  compared  with  that  of  wheat.  The  straw, 
too,  is  a  valuable  food  for  sheep,  as  well  as  for  other 
live  stock,  far  exceeding  wheat-straw  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Bean  prices,  usually  high,  are  likely  to  be  higher 
this  year.  The  domestic  demand  always  fe.xceeds  the 
home-grown  supply,  and  large  quantities  are  annu- 
ally imported.  Tt  is  not  creditable  to  the  farmers  of 
this  country  that  these  large  importations  are  per- 
mitted to  continue.  The  wholesale  prices  of  these 
foreign  beans  are  usually  about  ten  percent  less  than 
those  of  our  native-grown  beans  of  the  same  varie- 
ties. Besides  this,  the  former  must  pay  duty  of 
twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem.  So  it  would  seem  that 
American  farmers  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  imported  article.  To  be  sure  we 
export  some — largely  Red  Kidneys — but  the  imports 
are  far  in  excess  of  the  exports. 

The  imports  come  mostly  from  Europe,  perhaps 
most  largely  from  Hungary,  and  some  from  France. 
The  varieties  are  Medium  and  Pea.  Statistics  show 
that  the  importations  at  the  ports  of  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  the  crop  year  of  18f2-93 
were  211,016  bags  of  200  pounds  each;  for  1893  4, 
still  larger — 24-1.776  bags.  But  this  year's  imports 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  large,  for  the  foreign  bean- 
growing  countries  were  also  the  victims  of  drouth 
last  summer,  and  the  crop  was  materially  shortened 
thereby.  Some  authorities  estimate  the  shortage  in 
Hungary  at  sixty  to  seventy-five  per  cent.  This  may 
be  a  little  high,  but  from  the  quantities  so  far  re- 
ceived, those  in  transit  and  the  visible  supply,  it  is 
evident  that  the  crop  is  very  short.  Holders  seem 
to  be  of  this  opinion,  as  the  market  is  very  firm  and 
prices  are  advancing. 

The  domestic  crop  is  also  short,  and  receipts  in 
leading  markets  are  much  below  those  of  last  year. 
Good  authorities  report  the  Canadian  stock  as  nearly 
exhausted  and  leading  dealers'  supplies  very  short. 
California's  supply  is  also  short,  and  stock  of  go(Dd 
quality  is  reported  to  be  extremely  scarce.  Receipts 
in  the  New  York  market  so  far  this  year  are  much 
below  those  of  last  year,  while  the  exports  are  only 
about  half  those  fur  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  Taken 
altogether,  the  outlook  for  the  bean  crop,  so  far  as 
prices  and  demand  are  concerned,  is  good. 

California  Limas  cut  quite  a  figure  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  crop  of  these  last  year  was  a  poor 
one,  and  present  supplies  are  very  moderate,  while 
prices  are  correspondingly  high.  They  are  now  sell- 
ing at  prices  about  double  those  of  a  year  ago.  Added 
to  this  is  the  fact  that  holders  are  not  at  all  anxious 
to  sell,  even  at  the  prevailing  high  prices.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  next  crop  will  meet  a  profit- 
able market. 

As  to  the  best  varieties  to  grow  for  market,  the 
market  reports  show  quickly  which  bring  the  highest 
prices.  The  Marrows  and  White  Kidneys  sell  for 
the  most  money  per  bushel  now,  and  Red  Kidneys 
are  not  much  behind.  Other  considerations  being 
equal,  it  would  be  easy  to  determine  which  is  the 
most  profitable  variety.  But  some  kinds  do  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  as  others  in  certain  soils  and  locations, 
and  a  trial  is  the  only  sure  method  of  determiuing 
just  whftt  varieties  will  pay  best. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Date  Palm. 


To  THE  Editor: — The  following  letter  has  been  for- 
warded to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  in  answer  to  a  suggestion  of  mine  that  an  impor- 
tation of  date  palm  suckers  of  valuable  fruiting 
varieties,  for  experimental  planting  in  favorable 
locations,  would  be  useful. 

In  southern  California,  date  palms  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Mission  fathers  and  have  since  been 
extensively  planted  for  ornamental  purposes.  Most 
often  trees  were  raised  from  seed.  The  sucker- 
raised  palm  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  seedling 
that  the  navel  or  blood  orange  does  to  the  seedling 
orange.  Indeed,  the  comparative  value  of  the 
sucker  to  the  seedling  date  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  budded  to  the  seedling  fruits  of  any  other  tree. 

Good  dates  have  been  raised  in  both  central  and 
southern  California.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any,  how- 
ever, that  could  stand  against  the  ordinary  Egyptian 
fruit.  The  date  is  a  most  prolific  producer  when 
properly  treated  and  favorably  situated. 

It  will  stand  unlimited  sun  heat  and  considerably 
more  frost  than  the  orange,  but  to  do  well  it  must 
have  ample  water.  According  to  an  Arab  saying, 
the  proper  situation  of  a  date  tree  is  to  have  its  feet 
in  the  water  and  its  head  in  the  fire. 

In  dates  the  sexes  are  separated  and  each  one  is 
confined  to  a  single  tree.  It  is  necessary  to  have  at 
least  one  male  tree  in  every  bearing  grove.  The 
female  trees  in  Egypt  are  artificially  fertilized.  I 
have  frequently  watched  the  Fellahs  on  the  Nile 
climbing  the  tall  palm  trees  and  leaving  a  spray  of 
the  male  flowers  in  each  female  tree. 

As  a  food  the  date  is  nutritious  and  agreeable. 
When  dried  it  is  portable  in  condensed  volume  and 
keeps  well.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
date  would  form  an  economical  element  in  the  ration 
of  the  sailor. 

The  ideal  location  in  America  for  the  date  is  the 
Colorado  desert  where  water  is  either  near  the  sur- 
face or  obtainable  from  irrigation. 

On  the  borders  of  this  desert  we  already  have  the 
tall  native  palm,  bearing  a  fruit  used  by  the  natives. 
The  fact  that  the  WasMngtonia  filifem^  although 
growing  vigorously  throughout  the  southern  Califor- 
nia coast  counties,  does  not  bear  fruit,  or  very 
rarely  so,  is  probably  an  indication  that  there  is  in- 
sufficient heat  for  good  fruit  from  any  date  in  our 
mild  summers. 

I  have  grown  date  trees  for  many  years  in  the 
San  Gabriel  valley  and  had  them  fruit,  but  the  fruit- 
ing is  light  and  scarcely  edible.  The  trees  were 
from  seed  and  about  half  have  turned  out  to  be 
males, 

I  was  unaware  of  the  Government  importation  of 
suckers  from  fine  varieties.  Believing  that  the 
knowledge  will  be  of  interest  to  the  public,  I  present 
the  facts,  as  officially  sent  me,  through  your  ex- 
tensively circulated  journal.  Abbot  Kinney. 

Lamanda  Park,  April  4th,  1895. 

As  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Kinney  is  exceptionally 
well  informed  upon  trees  and  economic  plants  gener- 
ally in  near  arid  distant  parts,  and  it  is  singular  that 
he  should  have  overlooked  the  frequent  allusions 
made  in  the  Eural  Press  to  the  introduction  of 
these  named  varieties  of  date  palms  from  the  date 
regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Aside  from  our  refer- 
ences to  the  plants,  the  Reports  of  the  University 
Experiment  Station  make  full  account  of  their 
planting  at  the  stations  at  Tulare  and  Pomona. 
However,  we  are  glad  Mr.  Kinney  has  to  be  enlight- 
ened upon  this  subject,  for  it  is  timely  to  refresh  the 
public  mind  on  this  important  effort  at  acclimation. 
The  palms  at  Tulare  and  Pomona  are  growing  well, 
though  still  small.  One  of  the  female  trees  at 
Tulare  promises  to  bloom  this  year.  The  plants  are 
also  making  ofl'sets,  which  will  be  rooted  as  far  as 
possible.  This  is  the  only  way  a  variety  can  be 
multiplied,  as  the  seedlings,  as  Mr.  Kinney  remarks, 
are  prone  to  reversion.  This  fact  makes  multiplica- 
tion of  choice  varieties,  very  slow. 

The  introduction  of  these  date  palms  from  abroad 
was  accomplished  under  direction  of  Prof.  H.  E. 
Vandeman,  formerly  pomologist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  The  record  of  their 
distribution,  which  we  publish  below,  is  by  the 
present  chief  of  the  Division  of  Pomology.  We  give 
the  letter  in  detail  so  that  our  readers,  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  may  visit  the  plantations  nearest  to 
them: 

MEMOKANDCM  ON  DATE  (Phcenix  dacti/li/em)  TREES  IMPORTEn  BT 
U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE,  IN  1890-91. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  (Division  of  Pomology)  im- 
ported from  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  1890,  rooted  suckers  of  twelve 
named  varieties  of  the  date  and  also  a  number  of  rooted 
suckers  taken  from  male  (staminate)  date  trees. 

In  the  same  year  an  importation  consisting  of  three  named 
varieties  of  the  date  was  received  from  Biskra,  Algeria. 


In  1891  an  importation  of  rooted  suckers  of  one  variety  was 
received  from  Muscat,  Arabia. 

The  plants  in  these  three  importations  were  sent  to  Las 
Cruees,  New  Mexico;  Phoenix  and  Yuma,  Arizona;  National 
City,  Pomona,  Tulare  and  Indio,  California ;  several  named 
varieties  and  one  male  tree  being  sent  to  each  place.  The 
names  of  the  varieties  imported  and  the  locations  to  which 
they  were  sent  by  the  Department  are  as  follows : 

To  H.  W.  Blaisdell,  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  Station  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Tulare,  California,  the  following 
varieties,  a  total  of  thirteen  trees,  including  one  male  tree  to 
each  place : 

Egyp(ia»i— Amhat,  Nakleh-el-Pasha,  Seewah,  Hazenah,  Zeb- 
el-Aled,  Sultaneh,  Amreeyeh,  Rasheedeh. 
Algerian— Deg\&t  Nour,  Rars,  M'Kentichi-Degla. 
Arabian — Pard. 

To  the  Agricultural  Station  of  New  Mexico  at  Las  Cruces, 
N.  M.,  all  the  above  varieties  except  the  Arabian  variety 
named  Fard. 

To  the  Substation  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
the  University  of  Arizona,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  F.  A.  Kimball, 
National  City,  California,  and  southern  California  Station  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Pomona,  California,  ten  trees,  including' one 
male,  were  sent  to  each  : 

Eyypt tan— Amhat,  Nakleh-el-Pasha,  Seewah,  Hazenah,  Zeb- 
el-Aled,  Sultaneh,  Amreeyeh,  Rasheedeh. 

Arabian — Fard. 

To  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co,  for  planting  at  Indio, 
California,  besides  one  male  tree,  six  named  varieties,  viz  : 
Egyptian— Amreeyeh,  Hazenah,  Seewah,  Rasheedeh. 
Arabian — Fard. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Trees  of  Named 

Planted  at—  Varieties.  Male. 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M   ,      n  1 

Phoenix,  Arizona.. ,   ii  r 

Yuba,  Arizona   la  i 

National  City,  California     9  l 

Pomona,  California   9  i 

Tulare,  California, .  ..  13  i 

Indio,  California,  . ,  5  i 

Total     67  "t 

Total  number  of  trees,  74.  S.  B.  Heioes,  Pomologist. 


Strawberries  in  Riverside. 


We  recently  had  an  account  of  strawberry  grow- 
ing at  Azusa,  one  of  the  chief  producing  regions  in 
southern  California.  Farther  in  the  interior,  and  in 
a  climate  less  affected  by  coast  influences,  is  River- 
side. At  the  East  Side  Club,  in  that  region,  a  paper 
was  read  last  week  by  R.  Hurlburt,  from  which  the 
following  is  taken : 

The  "  Monarch  of  the  West,  "  so  well  named,  is  in 
the  East  nearly  worthless,  being  a  shy  bearer.  It 
attains  a  place  in  California  second  to  none  for  all 
purposes,  and  bears  almost  continuously. 

The  Sharpless,  which  in  the  East  needed  the  most 
adobe  soil,  is  in  its  element  here.  It  is  a  sweeter, 
more  Alpine  in  shape,  and  a  more  tender  berry.  It 
is  very  sensitive  in  its  nature.  It  will  defeat  you  in 
bearing  if  you  do  not  listen  to  its  sensitive  call. 

Set  a  straight  row,  for  horse  culture,  if  possible, 
and  for  irrigating  about  two  and  one-half  feet  apart 
by  one  foot  in  the  row.  The  double  row  is  very  good 
with  plants — one  on  each  six  inches  square.  Don't 
crowd  them.  Give  every  plant  room  for  all  the  light 
and  water  and  root  room  for  an  independent  exist- 
ence. The  plant  is  to  be  set  even  with  the  surface, 
for  the  tendency  is  to  grow  higher  up,  making  a 
ridge  which  quickly  dries  out. 

How  shall  we  irrigate  ?  This  fruit  likes  water;  it 
must  have  water.  But  there  is  a  distinct  limit,  and 
one  in  love  with  the  fruit  will  hear  the  cry  and  know 
when  to  give  an  irrigation  and  when  to  withhold 
water.  Here  is  the  greatest  danger  of  failure.  An 
irrigation  only  once  in  fifteen  days  would  utterly  de- 
stroy our  crop.  We  would  have  to  give  too  great 
an  amount  of  water,  which  would  be  as  detrimental 
as  too  little.  The  processes  of  feeding  and  the  as- 
similation in  plant  and  animal  life  are  identical.  It 
is  equally  necessai-y  to  withhold  as  to  feed  for  suc- 
cess. The  fruit  culturist  must  know,  equally  with 
other  departments  of  husbandry,  the  real  needs  of 
the  stock  he  handles.  To  let  the  strawberry  wilt  is 
to  nearly  destroy  the  crop.  I  have,  in  these  irriga- 
tion fields,  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  short  run 
and  a  full  run  once  in  eight  days,  giving  every  other 
row  a  run,  alternating  so  as  to  give  the  right  con- 
dition of  soil  for  picking  purposes,  is  the  best  method. 
It  will  give  a  cool  soil  in  this  climate  so  as  to  prevent 
wilting  or  burning  of  the  plants  or  fruit.  Of  course, 
variations  must  be  made  to  suit  the  variations  in 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  To  gain  the 
best  success  the  water  must  be  under  the  control  of 
the  grower,  for  he  alone  can  know  what  is  needed. 
I  have  found  myself  hampered  and  damaged  to  a 
large  extent  by  being  obliged  to  let  other  minds-,  who 
have  no  interest,  turn  on  or  withhold  water  at  their 
option,  which  is  absolutely  uncalled  for. 

You  ask:  Are  there  no  pests  ?  Yes;  in  California 
almost  equal  to  the  frost  or  the  drouth  in  the  East. 
I'll  not  say  a  word  about  the  small  boy,  for  he  doesn't 
love  strawberries  (?).  The  birds  do.  Some  say  a 
bee  cannot  eat  fruit  without  a  bird  to  enter  his  pro- 
test first.  Perhaps  so.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  fed 
swarms  of  my  neighbor's  bees  last  year.  They  went 
underneath  the  leaves  where  the  bird  could  or  would 
not  go.  One-quarter  of  my  crop  last  year  was  de- 
stroyed by  these  pests.  There  seems  to  be  no  lady- 
bird nor  wash  nor  an  official  paid  by  the  county  to 
abate  these  nuisances. 

About  marketing.  Of  course  you  who  have  a 
small  patch  will  find  your  marketing  already  done; 
but  to  you  who  have  a  large  crop  to  market,  I  would 


say  do  not  deliver  to  anybody  to  sell  for  you  on  com- 
mission. I  have  known  over  and  over  the  dishonest 
commission  man  to  order  more  than  his  market  could 
hold,  so  as  to  feed  himself  and  his  friends  and  cus- 
tomers with  cheap  berries  at  the  grower's  expense. 
One  who  sells  to  a  commission  man  will  find,  in  the 
long  run,  that  he  will  lose  all  confidence  in  men, 
which  will  be  to  him  as  great  a  damage  as  the  loss  of 
his  fruit.  Do  a  square  business,  and  know  what  you 
are  to  get  before  you  ship. 

A  home  market  is  the  best.  I  sold  at  home  300 
quarts  per  day  at  ten  cents,  while  berries  picked 
ten  miles  away  the  day  before  sold  at  eight  cents 
There  is  more  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  ripe, 
luscious  fruit  and  fruit  that  is  not  ripe  and  luscious 
than  there  is  between  cull  boards  and  clear  stuff' 
lumber.  Do  not  sell  in  a  dirty  old  box,  but  have 
everything  the  newest  and  the  cleanest;  and  above 
all  things,  give  full  measure  with  equal  quality  of 
berries  on  the  top  and  on  the  bottom.  Put  your 
name  on  your  packages  as  if  you  were  not  ashamed 
of  your  fruit.  Do  not  top  your  boxes  with  fruit 
turned  for  show,  for  a  pure  white  glove  may  hide  a 
filthy  hand. 

Selecting  Buds  from  Good  Stock. 


Unquestionably  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the 
selection  of  buds  for  propagation  from  trees  bearing 
the  best  specimens  of  the  variety  desired.  Merely 
to  take  buds  from  any  tree  of  the  name  desired  is 
not  good  horticulture.  Every  nurseryman  should 
be  sure  that  he  uses  only  buds  from  trees  whose 
fruit  is  true  to  the  type  as  well  as  to  the  name.  No 
doubt  much  deterioration  is  due  to  multiplication  of 
inferior  forms.  R.  D.  Barber,  of  Riverside,  gives 
some  observations  made  by  him  during  his  service 
as  superintendent  of  the  Queen  Colony  Fruit  Associ- 
ation last  year.  He  says  there  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  oranges  of  the  same 
variety  grown  in  the  different  orchards  at  South 
Riverside.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Washing- 
ton navel  oranges.  Some  will  grade  a  large  per 
cent  more  fancy  fruit  than  others.  This  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  income  of  the  orchard.  The 
explanation  of  this  difference  he  believes  to  be  the 
difference  in  the  purity  and  strain  of  the  buds  used. 
Nurserymen  have  been  careless  in  this  respect,  and 
growers  have  bought  anything  called  Riverside 
Washington  navels. 

Mr.  Barber  claims  that  the  nearer  the  original 
Riverside  tree  we  get  the  better  the  fruit,  and 
every  dilution  of  this  original  strain  deteriorates 
the  fruit,  although  he  thinks  this  might  be  obviated 
in  a  measure  by  selecting  buds  from  bearing  trees 
that  mature  smooth,  thin-skinned  fruit.  He  would 
not  bud  a  tree  from  buds  taken  from  non-bearing 
trees  for  fear  of  propagating  the  defects  of  the  fruit. 
Nature's  laws  govern  in  the  tree  world  as  they  do  in 
the  animal,  and  we  would  not  expect  to  get  a 
blooded  colt  from  a  broncho  sire  and  dam.  The  fruit 
from  the  old  original  Riverside  Washington  naval 
orchard  at  Riverside,  the  Barney  orchard,  always 
commands  the  highest  price  in  the  market,  and  was 
sold  this  year  on  the  trees  for  $10,000. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Chickens  in  the  Orchard. 


We  have  had  frequent  prescriptions  of  the  wisdom 
of  combining  poultry  and  fruit  interests  on  small 
farms.  The  same  line  of  thought  was  followed  by  F. 
T.  Lindenberger  in  his  paper  recently  read  at  the 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Perris,  Riverside  county,  and 
he  presented  the  matter  very  wisely  and  conserva- 
tively. Poultry  and  fruit-raising  do  well  together, 
as  the  industrious  hen  loves  to  hunt  for  insects  in  the 
cultivated  orchard  and  take  dust  baths  in  the  mellow 
soil.  She  will  play  havoc, with  the  tender  foliage  of 
young  trees,  however,  unless  provided  with  plenty  of 
green  feed.  A  small  plot  convenient  to  irrigating 
water  and  seeded  to  alfalfa  will  supply  an  enormous 
amount  of  the  best  of  green  food,  and  save  the  trees 
from  her  foraging  instincts.  The  shade  of  orchard 
trees  is  grateful  to  the  chickens,  but  fruit  trees 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  a  roosting-place 
for  fowls.  It  is  not  best  for  the  fowl;  it  is  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  tree,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  spoil 
one's  appetite  for  the  fruit.  Small  houses  capable  of 
sheltering  fifteen  to  twenty  chickens  can  be  built  at 
an  expense  of  about  $2  for  the  material.  The  sides 
of  the  building  should  be  hung  on  hinges  so  they  can 
be  raised  like  wings  during  the  day,  making  a  well- 
ventilated  and  shady  place  for  the  fowls.  At  night 
close  down  the  wings  and  shut  the  house  tight,  as 
open  houses  are  not  suitable  for  chickens.  They 
need  warm  quarters,  free  from  draft  at  night,  as 
much  as  they  need  open  and  shady  runs  in  the  day. 
These  houses  need  no  floors,  and  they  should  be  fre- 
quently moved  and  tbe  droppings  cultivated  into  the 
soil.  The  buildings  should  be  frequently  treated  to 
a  liberal  coating  of  whitewash.     By  tipping  the 
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huilding  on  its  side  and  using  a  spray  pump,  this 
work  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  accomplished. 

In  speaking  of  poultry-raising  in  this  vicinity,  I 
have  mentioned  chickens  only.  The  Pekin  duck 
thrives  well  here,  and  the  only  water  needed  is  an 
abundance  to  drink.  At  nine  weeks  old  a  duck  can 
be  made  to  weigh  four  or  five  pounds,  and  it  makes  a 
delicious  roast.  Hut  there  being  no  certain  market 
on  this  coast  for  ducks,  they  are  unprofitable  except 
for  home  use.  They  are  voracious  feeders,  and  if 
kept  beyond  the  period  mentioned  they  consume  in 
food  more  than  their  value. 

As  to  turkeys  the  climate  suits  them  admirably, 
and  they  quickly  adapt  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings, providing  the  .surroundings  are  large 
enough.  The  leaves  and  fruit  from  the  trees  are 
good  for  the  turkey,  but  you  will  s])eedily  conclude 
that  the  turkey  is  not  contributing  to  the  successful 
growth  and  fruiting  of  the  trees  and  vines.  It  is 
cheaper  to  pay  Thank.sgiving  prices  for  turkey  than 
to  feed  the  rangy  fowl  upon  such  expensive  food. 
The  big  grain  ranch,  with  unlimited  space  and  fleet 
horses  to  hei-d  large  Hocks  on  the  stubblefields, 
should  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  turkey -raising 
business. 

Small  flocks  of  chickens,  well  housed  and  fed,  are 
profitable.  Increase  the  flock  and  the  proflt  ceases. 
I  would  place  the  limit  at  fifty  hens,  unless  a  busi- 
ness is  made  of  poultry-raising.  In  most  cases  a 
flock  of  twenty  will  bring  greater  net  returns  than  a 
flock  of  fifty.  ■ 

With  the  incubutoi-  and  bi-ooder  chickens  can  be 
successfully  and  profitably  reared,  but  not  one  per- 
son in  a  hundred  is  adapted  to  the  work  or  will  make 
it  pay.  A  good  incubator  and  a  place  to  keep  it, 
where  the  temperature  varies  but  little  day  or  night, 
will  hatch  a  fair  percentage  of  vigorous  chicks,  but 
the  successful  rearing  of  the.se  chicks  is  quite  an- 
other matter.  To  raise  chickens  artificially  and 
make  the  business  profitable  requires  good  judg- 
ment, unlimited  patience,  dogged  perseverance,  un- 
tiring industry  and  close  attention  to  every  detail. 
The  temperature  of  the  brooders  must  be  carefully 
regulated.  If  too  hot,  the  chickens  are  aftected  with 
leg  weakness  and  bowels  trouble;  if  too  cold,  they 
crowd  and  smother  one  another  to  death.  The 
brooders  must  be  scrupulously  cleaned  daily,  and 
pure,  fresh  water  kept  before  the  chicks  at  all  times. 
The  food  must  be  dry;  sloppy  food  is  usually  fatal. 
The  business  can  be  made  profitable,  but  I  would  not 
recommend  a  person  to  go  extensively  into  the  arti- 
ficial rearing  of  chicks  who  has  made  a  failure  of 
every  other  occupation  attempted. 


coal— with  the  use  of  .-Salt,  as  stated,  are  the  only 
ones  used  by  me  foi"  the  prevention  of  disease. 

As  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  hog  I  must 
here  state  that  I  know  little  or  bothing,  not  having 
had  a  sick  hog  or  pig  in  my  three  years'  experience 
in  the  business.  As  to  the  raising  of  pigs  I  claim 
that  when  young  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  as- 
similate the  milk  made  from  heavy  alfalfa,  conse- 
quently indigestion  causes  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrance  and  they  will  die.  In  my  experience  to 
raise  healthy,  thrifty  pigs  the  milk  should  be  made 
from  dry  feecl  for  at  least  three  weeks  from  birth. 

Disciissi'iH. — Mr.  Elias  Gallup,  of  Hanford,  who  has 
had  much  success  in  raising  hogs,  stated  that  if  one 
of  his  hogs  was  found  to  be  ill  his  first  care  was  to 
isolate  it  completely,  and,  if  very  sick,  to  kill  it.  He 
attributed  the  present  epidemic  among  hogs  ta  care- 
lessness, but  would  recommend  the  liberal  use  of 
wood  ashes,  sulphur  and  charcoal. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Dairy  Industry  of  California. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

How  To  Keep  Hogs  Healthy. 


Ill  the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley  there  has  been 
much  complaint  of  swine  diseases  of  late  and  natu-  i 
rally  the  subject  came  up  prominently  at  the  recent  j 
Karmei-s'  Institute  at  Tulare.    The  di.scussion  was  < 
opened  with  a  paper  by  H.  K.  Ayer,  who  gave  his 
experience  in  the  care  of  hogs  and  more  particularly 
for  the  prevention  of  disease.    He  said  :    My  neigh- 
bors on  every  side  have  lost  hogs  in  the  last  fifteen 
months,  some  100  and  upwards,  others  in  less  num- 
bers, from  what  they  claim  to  be  pneumonia  or  lung 
trouble,  and  1  believe  those  in  other  parts  of  this 
district  who  have  lost  hogs,  claim  lung  trouble  to  be 
the  cause.    iMy  remedy  for  the  pre\ention  of  disease  ! 
is  simply  hardwood  ashes  and  charcoal  from  wood.  ^ 
Ashes  in  water  form  a  lye  that  will  cleanse  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  neutralize  any  gas  that  [ 
may  accumulate  from  eating  heavj'  green  food,  such 
us  alfalfa.    I  am  informed  by  good  authority  that  a  j 
light  solution  of  lye  water  will  certainly  kill  the  germ 
that  produces  trichinosis,  that  dread  disease  which 
is  so  well  known  in  this  country.    Ashes  are  known 
to  be  a  good  disinfectant  and  should  be  used  very 
liberally  indeed  about  the  pens  or  in  stagnant  pools, 
for,  in  my  opinion,  such  pools  are  the  breeding 
places  of  most  disease  germs. 

Charcoal  taken  into  the  stomach  will  absorb  mucous 
or  any  parasite  that  may  exist,  and  at  the  same  time 
act  as  an  antiseptic;  it  is  cooling  and  soothing  to 
any  inflamed  membrane,  purifies  the  blood,  and 
keeps  the  system  in  a  healthy  condition.  As  to  quan- 
tity, I  would  advise  one  quart  of  ashes  to  200  gallons 
of  water.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks  clean  the  trough 
and  start  anew.  All  hogs,  old  and  young,  should 
have  free  access  to  a  pile  of  ashes,  this  being  a  sure 
cure  for  sore  eyes  especially—  a  trouble  about  which 
many  complaints  have  been  made.  Ashes  should,  at 
least  once  each  week,  be  put  in  the  beds  where  hogs 
sleep,  and,  by  carefully  following  this  i^ule,  you  will 
have  very  few  if  any  hog  lice  to  contend  witli. 

I  use  charcoal  gathered  from  lots  where  buildings 
have  been  burned,  and  find  one  sack  per  week  suffi- 
cient for  fifty  hogs,  old  and  young.  The  cost  of  the 
ashes  and  charcoal  is  iu  the  hauling  from  the  city 
and  in  the  additional  expen.se  of  sacking  the  char- 
coal, which  does  not  exceed  eight  cents  per  sack 
with  the  sack  to  use  again.  I  feed  a  small  quantity 
of  salt  to  hogs,  as  well  as  to  other  stock. 

The  above-mentioned  remedies — ashes  and  char- 


Reail  liy  1).  Ui  UKKK  Lcfore  (he  Kainiers  luslllute  lit  Kivi-rsidc. 

There  are  few  who  realize  the  magnitude  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  California,  and  fewer  still  are  they 
who  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  fraud  that  Ws 
obtained  such  a  strong  hold  in  this  State  upon  this 
honest  and  honorable  industry  by  that  imitation 
article  known  as  oleomargarine.  This  compound, 
the  basis  of  all  frauds  in  butter,  is  the  outcome  of 
an  ingenious  Frenchman's  notion,  that  the  ijutter 
diffused  through  the  milk  of  the  cow'  is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  the  animal's  fat.  Taking  some  minced 
beef  suet,  a  few  fresh  sheep  stomachs  cut  into  small 
pieces,  a  little  carbonate  of  potash  and  water,  this 
Frenchman  subjected  the  mixture  to  a  heat  of 
and  so  by  the  action  of  the  pepsin  in  the  sheep 
stomachs,  separated  the  fats  from  the  other  tissues. 
By  hydraulic  pressure  the  fat  was  again  separated 
into  steririe  atid  margarine,  and  putting  ten  pounds 
of  the  latter  into  a  churn  with  four  pints  of  milk, 
three  pints  of  water,  and  a  little  annatto,  the  gentle- 
man succeeded  in  turning  out  a  compound  sufficient- 
ly like  butter  to  pass  for  that  article,  its  only  lack 
being  the  .  genuine  color  that  characterizes  all  good 
butter.  Whethei-  he  produced  a  deleterious  stuff 
containing  germs  of  disease  and  all  manner  of  loatho- 
some  parasities,  as  one  set  of  scientific  expei-ts  pro- 
nounc-ed,  or  something  far  more  wholesome  than  half 
the  butter  in  the  market,  as  another  set  declared, 
was  of  little  moment  to  the  discoverer,  so  long  as 
the  thing  was  likely  to  prove  profitable.  He  patent- 
ed his  process  and  found  no  difliculty  in  selling  the 
rights  to  handle  it  in  France,  England,  FJoTland, 
Germany  and  America. 

Professor  Waller,  Professor  Love  and  Professor 
Stillwell.  of  the  Xew  York  Produce  Exchange,  all 
of  whom  are  chemists  of  the  highest  standing,  have 
made  sworn  statements  to  the  fact  of  having  found 
in  samples  of  oleo  delivered  to  them,  parattine  in 
quantities  ranging  from  five  to  twelve  per  cent. 
There  is  no  known  alkali  or  aeid  that  will  dissolve 
paraffine,  hence  its  dangerous  quality  as  an  article 
of  food.  And  right  here  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
while  a  dairy  committee  of  investigation  was  recent- 
ly doing  duty  by  appointment  of  the  Southern  Call 
fornia  Dairy  Association,  that  iu  every  town  or  local- 
ity of  any  size  or  importance  in  southern  California, 
they  found  oleo  fully  as  prominent  and  as  much  in 
use  as  the  genuine  article.  More  particularly  is  it  a 
fact  that  nearly  all  hotels  and  restaurants  use  nothing 
else  in  the  way  of  supplying  their  customers'  butter 
wants. 

Beautiful  Riverside,  always  abreast  with  the  times, 
is  fully  to  the  front  with  her  sister  towns  in  the  way 
of  consumption  of  this  fraudulent  compound. 

If  oleo  has  so  much  merit,  why  not  introduce  it  in 
its  own  natural  color';*  Then  if  people  wanted  it  they 
would  know  it  when  they  saw  it. 

Prohibiting  the  manufacturing  of  f)le()  is  out  of  the 
([uestion;  the  only  alternative  left  is  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  other  States,  in  having  laws  that  for- 
bid its  being  made  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  but- 
ter. In  oleo  the  necessary  intent  and  result  of  color 
ing  it,  as  at  present,  is  to  deceive  and  injure  con- 
sumers, as  well  as  the  makers  of  genuine  butter.  In 
addition  to  a  bill  regulating  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  oleo,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
protect  public  health  in  other  directions,  to  pass  a 
law  against  the  sale  of  impure,  unwholesome  and 
adulterated  milk. 

Our  export  trade  in  butter  has  been  ruined  by  prej- 
udice created  against  our  product  in  the  foreign 
markets  of  the  world.  No  State  in  this  glorious 
Union  is  so  well  endowed  by  the  gift  of  nature  for 
easy  and  cheap  dairying  as  California,  the  climatic 
conditions  being  such  that  we  do  not  need  costly, 
expensive  buildings  as  in  the  Eastern  States;  our 
cows  do  not  contend  with  severe  winters.  Ry  irriga- 
tion we  produce  from  two  to  five  times  as  much  feed 
]jer  acre,  and  yet  with  all  these  natural  advantages, 
unless  oleo  is  kept  from  our  markets  the  dairyman 
is  just  as  sure  to  go  to  the  wall  as  the  sun  is  to  rise 
on  the  morrow.  I  low  can  it  be  otherwise  ';"  •  Califor- 
nia has  $38,000,000  invested  in  dairying. 

The  makers  of  oleo  contend  that  their  product  -  is 


as  wholesome  as  butter.  This  is  not  true,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  cannot  be  true.  Butter  melts  in 
the  stomach  at  90^  and  passes  readily  into  pancre 
atic  emulsion  and  digestion.  As  will  be  seen,  this  i.-, 
a  point  below  the  normal  heat  of  the  human  body. 
And  there  is  no  gastric  or  nervous  strain  to  expel  it 
from  the  stoma<-h,  for  it  is  a  substance  designed  by 
nature  for  food  in  its  own  unchanged  state,  Oleo 
melts  at  from  105^  to  10(i°.  Therefore  the  heat  of  the 
human  body  is  not  sufficient  to  emulsify  it,  and  it  re- 
mains a  dead  inert  substance,  causing  severe  nerv- 
ous tension  of  a  forced  gastric  action  to  expel  it  from 
the  stomach.  Chemists  hold  that  it  takes  212 
Fahrenheit  to  destroy  the  disease  and  germs  of  animal 
matter.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  then  that  when 
fats  of  diseased  animals  ai'e  used  and  submitted  to  a 
heat  of  12(t°  or  less  that  the  germs  still  live. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  dairying  I  will  state  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  l.S,(H)0.000  cows.  Putting 
the  average  product  per  cow  at  $-tO  we  have  the 
enormous  sum  of  $720,000,000.  The  permanent 
amount  invested  iu  these  cows  and  all  fixtures  that 
go  with  the  dairying  business  would  be  as  much  more. 

There  are  5,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
that  directly  or  indirectly  gain  a  living  by  this  great 
industry. 

Let  us  reason  from  another  j)oint.  Who  pays  the 
taxes  'f  The  dairymen  pay  on  more  than  $700,000.- 
000.  The  margarine  maker  pays  nothing,  for  he  is 
simply  assessed  on  his  slaughter  and  packing  house. 
This  making  of  bogus  butter  was  the  gi-eatest  boon 
that  ever  came  to  the  packing  house,  for  it  works  up 
a  refuse  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  waste. 

The  value  of  dairy  products  sold  in  this  State  in 
1894  was  $7,000,000.  The  Internal  Revenue  reports 
show,  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1894,  1(18,000.000 
pounds  at  twenty-five  cents,  the  average  price  of  but- 
ter, amounting  'to  $42,000,00(1.  Think  of  that  much 
money  being  taken  from  the  many  and  turned  into 
the  pockets  of  a  few  corporations. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  say,  that  if  we  can  have 
laws  that  will  compel  the  oleo  people  to  sell  their 
product  for  exactly  what  it  is,  as  the  dairymao 
does,  we  stand  ready  to  meet  and  defy  all  such  com- 
petition, ami  when  we  shall  have  the  desired  pro- 
tection a  most  wonderful  change  wi'l  be  seen  in  this 
grand  county  of  Riverside.  The  dairy  and  cheese 
factory  will  be  running  full  l)last  on  every  hand,  and 
Riverside  will  not  only  be  the  banner  county  for 
oranges,  but  one  of  the  bannei-  counties  in  dairying. 
W'e  have  the  soil,  the  watei-.  the  brains,  the  capital 
and  the  enterprise,  but  we  want  a  market,  and  we 
want  that  market  to  be  free  from  fraudulent  com- ' 
petition. 

The  Dairy  in  Mixed  Farming. 


The  last  few  years  have  convinced  many  of  the 
ti-uth  of  these  words  recently  spoken  by  F.  T.  Lin- 
dcnberger  at  a  Farmers'  Institute  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia :  "  Diversified  farming  is  recognized  as  being 
far  the  safest  proposition  for  those  who  make  their 
living  from  the  soil.  I  believe  combitu'd  fruit,  poul- 
try, dairy  and  hog  farming  to  be  a  sensible  combina 
tion  for  this  locality.  The  horticulturist  who  has  a 
flock  of  carefully  selected  hens,  a  few.i  ows  and  pigs, 
and  raises  the  food  for  them  on  his  place,  returning 
all  fertilizing  material  to  the  soil,  has  safely  cast  his 
anchor  to  windward,  and  can  feel  secure  in  a  regular 
income  and  a  life  of  comfort  and  contentment.  The 
greatest  danger  in  any  or  all  of  these  propositions  is 
in  attempting  too  much." 

After  speaking  of  the  value  of  jxjultry  on  a  fruit 
ranch.  Mr.  Lindenberger  paid  a  tribute  of  loyalty  to 
the  dairy  cow.  She  has  live  uses  of  commercial 
value — milk,  buttei-,  cheese,  fertilizer,  and  the  calf 
for  meat.  Exhaust  all  of  these  and  you  still  have 
the  cow.  She  will  always  do  the  best  she  can  under 
any  circumstances,  (liven  poor  care  and  indifferent 
food,  she  will  produce  milk  and  butter  until  her  sys- 
tem is  exhausted.  Well  ti-eated  and  liberally  fed. 
she  quickly  resi>onds  with  a  liberal  supply  of  lacteal 
fluid.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recom- 
mending every  cow  that  gives  milk  as  a  profitable 
cow.  W'e  are  feeding  too  many  that  should  have 
long  since  been  turned  over  to  the  buteher,  as  a  cow 
that  will  not  jjroduce  300  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year 
is  not  worth  the  treatment  that  a  good  i  ow  should 
receive.  But  as  a  family  provider,  a  constant  source 
of  income  and  a  mortgage  lifter,  a  good  cow  comes 
the  nearest  being  the  best  friend  of  man  of  the 
domestic  animals. 

The  modern  creamer}'  is  bringing  about  a  desir- 
able change  in  the  dairy  business,  taking  the  drudg- 
ery from  the  home,  producing  more  and  better 
butter  and  obtaining  the  highest  price  for  the 
product. 

The  best  all  round  feed  for  cows  is  alfalfa,  both  iu 
the  green  and  cured  state.  This  should  be  supple- 
mented by  coin  fotlder,  beets,  pumpkins  and  pie 
melons,  wliich  can  be  succe.ssfully  grown  between  the 
rows  of  young  trees.  (Ground  grain,  shorts  and 
bran  can  be  profitably  used  to  a  limited  extent. 

Raising  hogs  is  profitable  to  the  e.xtenl  that  feed 
can  be  cheaply  grown  for  them  on  your  place.  The 
danger  in  this  industry  is  allowing  your  porkers  to 
increase  beyond-the  limits  of  the  cheap  food  suppi.^ 
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The  skimmed  milk  from  the  dairy  or  factory,  tof^ether 
with  green  or  cured  alfalfa,  beets,  pumpkins,  cab- 
bage, etc.,  will  keep  the  hogs  growing  finely  until 
the  fattening  period,  when  six  weeks  of  grain  feed- 
ing should  put  them  in  prime  condition  for  the 
market. 


THE  APIARY. 

California  Bee-Keeping. 


At  the  recent  Farmers'  Institute  at  Ferris,  River- 
side county,  Mr.  B.  S.  Taylor  read  a  paper  on  the 
needs  and  prospects  of  bee-keeping  in  California 
which  contained  some  wholesome  criticisms  and  much 
encouraging  talk  about  the  local  conditions  for  pro- 
fitable apiculture.    He  said: 

It  is  well  known  that  southern  California  has  a 
vast  amount  of  territory  that  is  but  very  little  value 
except  as  pasture  for  bees,  and  in  good  season  th 
honey  flower  is  practically  unlimited.  And  while  the 
field  is  now  pretty  well  occupied,  yet  I  think  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  those  who  will  give  their  care- 
ful thoughtful,  earnest  attention  to  the  business. 
But  we  have  altogether  too  many  careless,  thought- 
less, unskilled  persons  in  the  bu.siness  already.  In 
fact,  men  and  women  totally  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  apiculture  engage  in  it  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  folly  of  such  a  course. 

Fnllrr  Kumrleilfir  Nrcdiil. — It  is  really  surprising 
to  see  how  little  knowledge  a  great  many  of  our  bee- 
keepers have  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  en- 
gao'ed.     Not  long  since  I  purchased  seventy-five 
colonies  of  bees  from  quite  a  noted  bee  man,  who  had 
several  years'  experience,  and  I  understand  made 
some  money  from  them.     But  every  one  of  those 
hives  had  one  frame  less  than  they  should  have  had. 
And  1  have  been  asked  a  great  many  times  within 
the  past  six  weeks  how  I  managed  to  put  in  so  much 
time  in  my  apiary,  but  those  of  you  who  have  had 
any  experience  in  that  line  will  not  ask  that  question. 
Another  lot  that  I  bought  from  a  man  who  had  handled 
bees  for  fifteen  years  at  least,  not  only  lacked  one 
frame  to  the  hive,  but  there  was  a  space  of  nearly 
one  inch  between  the  bottom  of  the  frames  and  the 
bottom  board  of  the  hive,  and  of  course  said  space 
was  filled  up  with  comb  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  frames  out  of  the  hives. 
T  drove  several  miles  one  day  not  long  ago  to  look  at 
some  bees  with  the  intention  of  buying.    T  was  told 
they  were  in  fine  shape,  that  the  bee  inspector  had 
been  there  and  examined  them  and  pronounced  them 
in  a  No.  1  condition,  and  I  did  expect,  from  the 
description  I  had  of  them,  to  see  a  model  apiary. 
But  imagine  my  surprise  on  lifting  the  cover  from  the 
first  hive  to  see  the  comb  in  those  moveable  frames 
all  built  crosswise,  and  the  next  one  the  same,  the 
frames  one-half  inch  to  one  and  a-half  inches  apart, 
and  not  a  frame  with  a  straight  comb  in  the  whole 
apiary.    Now  this  is  all  wrong.  No  one  should  think 
of  becoming  an  apiarist  without  having  a  proper 
knowledge  of  the  business.    Nine  out  of  ten  of  those 
who  handle  their  bees  in  this  condition  will  be  equal- 
ly unwise  in  the  way  in  which  they  dispose  of  their 
honey.    They  will  likely  put  it  up  in  cheap  cans  and 
cases,  no  labels  on  them,  the  good  and  poor  honey  all 
mixed  together  and  sell  for  whatever  the  dealer  has 
a  mind  to  pay.    And  such  men  are  usually  the  first 
to  sell,  thereby  establishing  a  price  for  the  season, 
as  a  general  thing,  for  all  or  nearly  all  the  honey 
sold  in  that  locaUty. 
I        Markftimj.—l  believe,  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  dispose  of  our  honey  to  the  best  advantage  than 
to  produce  it,  and  right  here  is  where  the  majority 
of  us  are  too  negligent.    The  failure  to  properly  pre- 
pare and  mai-ket  our  products  is  one  of  the  greatest 
detriments  to  our  business.    The  merchant  will  in- 
variably tell  us  that  the  appearance  of  an  article  has 
everything  to  do  with  the  sale  of  it.    We  must  put 
up  our  honey  in  attractive  packages,  neat,  clean, 
grading  it  with  care,  never  under  any  circumstances 
I     claiming  that  the  grade  is  any  better  than  it  is.  We 
I     should  have  our  complete  address,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  our  apiary  upon  each  package,  that  the 
purchaser  may  know  who  the  producer  is  and  where 
he  may  be  found. 

I  am  informed  that  that  much  dreaded  disease, 
foul  brood,  exists  throughout  some  portions  of  our 
county  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  there  wei-e 
certain  apiaries  where  they  had  lost  heavily  from 
this  cause,  and  yet  the  owners  of  .said  apiaries  paid 
but  vei-y  little  attention  to  it,  even  letting  the  combs 
which  contained  the  dead  brood  lie  promiscuously 
around  the  apiary,  thereby  exposing  others  to  the 
infection  and  inviting  a  general  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. I  don't  know  that  we  have  any  laws  pi-event- 
ing  such  a  one  from  keeping  bees,  but  I  certainly 
believe  we  ought  to  have.  I  am  not  very  well  posted 
in  regard  to  the  laws  pertaining  to  foul  brood,  nor 
have  I  the  time  to  discuss  them  here  if  I  were;  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  laws  should  not  be  necessary 
to  compel  those  engaged  in  the  bee  business  to  do 
their  very  utmost  to  stamp  out  this  wholesale  destroy- 
er of  our  pets.  However,  I  should  like  to  see  a  free 
and  full  discussion  on  this  very  important  subject 
before  the  close  of  this  meeting. 

.[(hiltii-alloii. — It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  our 


honey  is  adulterated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  dealers 
or  middlemen,  both  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
I  have  been  informed  that  one  firm  in  San  Francisco 
used  in  1893  over  one  million  pounds  of  glucose  for 
this  nefai'ious  purpose.  Now,  I  would  not  think  so 
much  of  this,  if  the  adulterated  honey  were  sold  for 
just  what  it  is;  but  when  it  is  put  upon  the  market 
and  sold  for  pui-e  honey,  as  it  is  invariably  is,  I  object 
to  it,  as  I  think  every  producer  should.  T  find  the 
dealers  in  our  eastern  markets  are  getting  tired  of 
handling  this  adulterated  article,  and  some  of  them 
are  now  trying  to  perfect  plans  whereby  they  can 
purchase  honey  direct  from  the  producer.  I  believe 
we  should  form  a  bee-keepers  association  for  River- 
side county  for  our  own  mutual  benefit  and  protec- 
tion. I  believe  we  might  handle  all  of  our  product 
through  such  an  association  by  co-operating  with  the- 
Los  Angeles  and  State  associations.  We  could  then 
keep  our  products  out  of  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
dealers,  thus  stopping  the  adulteration  of  our  honey 
to  a  great  extent,  and  thereby  enhance  its  value. 
And  then,  too,  we  might  save  some  of  the  large  prof- 
its these  middlemen  make,  for  I  notice  they  are  not 
in  the  business  for  their  health,  as  a  great  many  of 
us  bee-keepers  are,  but  solely  for  the  dollars  they 
can  and  do  make. 

In  conclusion  1  would  say,  let  us  strive  to  better 
our  condition  by  educating  ourselves  in  our  loved 
pursuit,  not  only  by  our  experience,  but  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  best  bee  literature  obtainable.  Our 
best  text  books  on  bee-keeping  are  now  sold  at  so 
low  a  price  that  any  one  who  can  afford  to  keejD  one 
colony  of  bees  can  certainly  afford  to  have  at  least 
one  of  the  books;  and  we  should  take  at  least  one  of 
the  many  good  bee  journals  published.  F^et  us  en- 
deavor to  become  masters  of  our  business,  not  only 
in  the  care  and  handling  of  our  apiaries,  but  also  in  j 
the  putting  up  and  marketing  of  its  products.  Then 
the  profits  will  take  care  of  themselves. 


pound.  Swine  do  well  on  alfalfa  pasture  and  never 
bloat.  They  will  not  fatten  on  it,  but  grow  rapidly, 
if  they  have  some  other  food  with  it.  It  is  very  sat- 
isfactory for  horses  and  sheep.  Only  cattle  and 
sheep  bloat,  and  then  a  little  rapid  driving  will 
generally  relieve  them;  have  occasionally  punctured 
them  when  severely  bloated.  Alfalfa  cannot  be 
grown  here  without  irrigation.  I  have  never 
known  of  an  instance  where  the  plant  has  died  after 
being  well  rooted.  Here  it  is  well  matured  the 
third  year,  and,  if  cut  instead  of  being  pastured, 
would  live  forever.  If  it  is  desired  to  rid  the  land  of 
it,  pasture  swine  without  rings,  and  that  will  end 
it.  Alfalfa  is  a  plant  needing  heat  and  moisture  to 
make  a  rapid  growth.  It  is  very  easily  killed  by 
excessive  nioisture,  or  by  overflow  in  hot  weather. 
It  should  never  be  pastured,  but  cut.  and  fed  green 
or  cui-ed.  Here  we  both  pasture  and  cut,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  have  to  reseed  every  few  years. 


Utah's  Lesson  on  5ugar. 


THE  FIELD. 

Alfalfa  Growing  in  Tulare  County. 

./.  //.  .Iiinl'iii.  ViKdlia. — For  twenty  years  1  have 
grown  alfalfa  on  ItiO  acres  of  "plains"  land — mixed 
clay,  sand,  and  black  soti;  subsoil  mostly  yellow  clay, 
with  some  hardpan.  Water  is  found  at  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet.  In  early  summer  the  soil  is  dry  from 
two  to  four  feet.  Plow  deep  for  alfalfa,  harrow,  and 
cross  harrow.  We  sow  in  this  country  the  last  of 
.Tanuary  (it  then  gets  the  benefit  of  spring  rains);  use 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  harrow 
once  after  seeding,  covering  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  inch,  and  cut  when  knee  high.  If  not  too  weedy 
for  hay,  cut  from  t  wo  to  three  times  the  first  year. 
It  yields  from  three  to  four  tons  per  acre.  The 
number  of  times  irrigated  depends  on  the  season. 
Irrigate  any  time  until  within  a  few  days  of  cutting. 
It  requires  more  moisture  the  first  year  to  give  it 
root.  After  the  first  year  we  cut  four  or  five  times. 
It  yields  from  one  to  twc>  tons  per  acre,  and  some- 
times more,  owing  to  the  moisture  in  the  soil.  Cut 
for  hay  when  well  in  bloom,  and  for  seed  when  a 
nuijority  of  pods  arc  ripe.  In  this  country  we  iias- 
tiu-e  from  one  to  two  months  in  the  spring;  then  let 
it  ripen  for  seed.  The  hay  should  be  raked  and 
stacked  in  three  or  four  days,  in  stacks  same  as  other 
hay.  1 1  will  heat  if  not  properly  cured.  The  yield 
of  seed  is  from  four  to  sixteen  bushels  per  acre;  cost 
of  thrashing,  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  bushel.  The 
common  thrasher,  with  a  dift'ei-ent  .screen,  is  satis- 
factoi-y.  I'rices  for  hay  have  ranged  from  $7  to  f  12 
per  ton,  baled;  seed  from  seven  to  twelve  cents  per 
pound.  Alfalfa  hay  with  a  little  grain  gives  very 
satisfactory  results  as  food  for  farm  animals.  The 
green  pasture  is  good  for  growing  hogs;  also  satis- 
factory for  sheep  and  horses.  Some  cattle  will  bloat 
when  fed  on  alfalfa  alone.  To  prevent,  keep  them 
supplied  with  grass,  straw,  or  hay.  Alfalfa  will  do 
better  without  irrigation  where  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  and  })orous  soil.  The  straw  is  worth  about 
one-half  as  much  as  the  hay  cut  in  bloom.  The 
second  year  it  will  attain  its  best  yields. 

R.  E.  Hjiilc,  Mxaliii. — 1  have  had  about  fifte(m 
years'  experience,  mostly  on  sand  or  loam  soil. 
Water  is  found  at  twenty  feet;  damp  soil  is  encoun- 
tered five  feet  from  the  surface.  Plow  and  [)ulverize 
well;  sow,  in  February  or  March,  twenty  pounds  per 
acre;  hari-ow  or  brush  ligthly,  then  roll.  Cut  as  soon 
as  tall  enough,  then  irrigate.  Winter  never  kills  it 
here;  only  lack  of  moisture  kills  it.  We  irrigate 
after  each  cutting;  six  inches  is  not  too  much  in  light 
soil.  Water  is  obtained  from  streams.  More  water 
is  needed  the  first  than  later  years.  After  the  first 
year  we  cut  from  three  to  five  times.  The  first  cut- 
ting, without  irrigation,  is  preferable  for  seed. 
Handle  the  seed  crop  as  little  as  possible;  let  it  get 
thoroughly  dry,  and  thrash.  The  hay  is  raked  the 
same  day  it  is  cut,  unless  very  heavy.  Stacked  in 
the  usual  manner,  it  never  heats  or  molds.  Alfalfa 
can  be  put  in  stack  for  about  $2  per  ton.  If  a  plenty 
of  water,  $50  per  acre  is  a  fair  value  for  land.  Bal- 
ing costs  $2  per  ton;  the  size  of  the  bale  does  not 
affect  its  keeping.  Yields  of  hay  vary  greatly  in  dif 
ferent  years,  The  ordinary  thrasher,  with  change 
of  screen,  is  satisfactory.  Hay  has  ranged  from  $5 
to  !fS  p(M-  ton:  seed,  from  (iv(!  to  eigiit  cents  per 


There  are  many  States  that  can  take  a  lesson  from 
Utah  with  profit  to  themselves.  In  no  equal  area  of 
the  Republic  have  gi'eater  results  been  achieved  in 
the  face  of  greater  difficulties.  The  diversities  of 
agriculture,  the  development  of  manufactures  and, 
above  all,  the  nurture  of  a  strong  feeling  of  local 
pride — which,  happily,  is  in  subjection  to  a  yet 
stronger  feeling  of  nationalism — in  Utah  would  be 
remarkable  in  any  State  or  Territory,  and  are  pe- 
culiarly remarkable  in  a  community  that  has  been  so 
sorely  exercised  in  the  solution  of  social  problems,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  successful  i-esistance  to  adverse 
physical  phenomena. 

Among  the  industries  created  and  nourished  by 
the  preserving  genius  of  the  people  of  Utah  is  that 
of  beet  sugar.  The  demand  for  sugar  in  Utah  re- 
quires about  15,000,000  pounds  for  its  yearly  supply. 
■The  genius  of  the  people  already  has  furnished  about 
one-third  of  this  from  beet  roots,  grown  on  Utah 
soil,  converted  into  sugar  by  Utah  working  people 
and  by  the  aid  of  machinery  that  is  almost  wholly  of 
American  construction.  The  Utah  people  justly 
pride  themselves  not  a  little  on  this  last  circum- 
stance. Their  Lehi  beet  factory  comes  nearer  to 
being  purely  American  in  every  item  of  its  construc- 
tion than  any  other  sugai'  factory  in  the  United 
States. 

From  a  recent  report  we  condense  a  few  and  a 
striking  corollary.  The  fact  is  that  the  Lehi  fac- 
tory, with  a  capital  of  $700,000,  yearly  pays  out 
$230,417.64,  or  much  more  than  a  third  of  its  capital 
stock,  for  labor  and  material  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar.    The  account  stands  thus; 


26.800  tons  of  beet.s,  which  cost  . , 

4.. 500  ton.s  of  coal  at  $3  

200  tons  of  coke  at  $17  10  

I.60a  tons  of  liuie  rock  at  $2  .50  , . 
40.000  ilouble  sugar  bags  at  14',2  cents 

4.1. ')0  yards  of  heavy  duck  at  \^  cents 
1,050  yards  of  German  duck  at  ."iO  cptits 

6,000  pounds  of  sal  soda  

4,500  poimds  of  tallow  

30.000  pounds  of  sulphur   

10,000  pounds  of  muriatic  acid. 
Laboratory  and  other  supplies 
Paid  for  labor  


?143.si33  96 
,    13,500  00 
,     3.420  00 
,      4,022  50 
,     5,800  00 
622  50 
.525  00 
150  00 
2T0  00 
600  00 
,350  00 
5,000  00 
.    52,923  58 


Total  cash  outlay  to  produce  4,ii()H,0ilil  pounds  of  sugar. .  $2.30,417  64 

The  num.ber  of  people  employed  in  the  factory,  in- 
clusive of  girls  and  boys,  was  2000.  The  season  of 
work  covers  110  days. 

Now,  if  one  factory  which  turns  out  no  more  than 
2000  tons  of  sugar  a  year  expends  $230,417.64  a  year 
for  labor  and  material,  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
money  expended  for  American-grown  cane  and  beets, 
for  American  labor  in  sugar  farms  and  factories  and 
for  American-made  machinery  and  chemicals  if  our 
market  were  supplied  wholly  with  home-made  sugar  ? 
The  answer  to  the  question  is  the  striking  corollary 
to  the  Utah  fact.  A  pai'tial  answer  is  to  he  in  this 
statement: 

If  the  entire  amount  of  sugar  consmned  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1893,  had  been  manufactured  in  this  country,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  have  received  the 
following  for  sugar  and  beets,  etc. : 

Cost  21,.5T4,O00  tons  raw  material   tl  15,313,3.37  80 

Cost  coal   10.867,500  00 

Cost  coke   2.75.3,100  00 

Cost  lime  rock   3,2.38.112  .50 

Cost  sugar  bags  and  ducking   5..595,7,S7  .50 

Cost  sar  soda   170,750  00 

Cost  tallow   •.'17,3,50  00 

Cost  sulphur  -.   Ih:1000  00 

Cost  muriatic  acid   281, .550  00 

Cost  laboratory  and  other  supplies   1.023,000  00 

Cost  wages  ,   42,603.582  40 

'i'otal  that  would  have  been  expended  at  home   $185,.546,mo  20 

The  cost  of  machinery  and  of  transportation  of 
raw  and  manufactured  material  is  not  included  in 
these  estimates;  probably  they  would  add  a  third  to 
the  total. 

But  even  on  the  basis  of  $185,546,000.20,  we  have 
an  exp(>nditure  on  home  industries  and  on  home  labor 
far  exceeding — very  near  doubling — that  of  the  value 
of  all  the  wheat  exported  from  the  United  States. 
The  exports  of  wheat  during  the  year  1893  were  of 
the  value  of  $93,534,970.  The  amount  spent  in  pro- 
ducing American-made  sugar  in  producing  sutlicient 
for  the  supply  of  the  American  market  would  have 
been  near  to  $186,000,000.  Is  not  Utah  giving  valu- 
able suggestions  to  farmers  who  are  fretting  under 
the  unprofitableness  of  50-cent  wheat? — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Cry  of  the  Unsuccessful. 


Have  you  thought,  in  your  moments  of  triumph. 

O,  you  that  are  high  in  the  tree, 
Of  the  days  and  the  nights  that  are  bitter— 

So  bitter  to  others  and  rae  '. 
When  the  efforts  to  do  what  is  clever 

Result  in  a  failure  so  sad, 
And  the  clouds  of  despondency  gather 

And  dim  all  the  hopes  that  we  had  ; 

Have  you  thought  when  the  world  was  ap- 
plauding 
Your  greatness,  whatever  it  be, 
Of  the  tears  that  in  silence  were  falling 

Yes,  falling  from  others  and  me  ? 
When  the  hardest  and  latest  endeavors 

Appeared  to  be  only  in  vain. 
And  we've  curtained  our  eyes  in  the  night- 
time, 

Indifferent  to  waking  again' 

for  it  wants  but  a  little  reflection. 
.  And  vou  U  be  the  first  to  agree 
That  the  favors  in  which  you  are  basking 

Are  darkne.<s  to  others  and  me : 
And  it's  hard  when  you  lie  in  the  sunshine 

Of  fortune  so  smiling  indeed. 
If  you  have  not  a  thought  for  the  many 

Who'll  never— can  never  succeed. 

An  Easter  Story. 


Eunice  Murray  brushed  the  dust  from 
the  porch  steps  with  an  impatient 
motion.  Though  it  was  Saturday  morn- 
ing her  release  from  lessons  meant 
captivity  in  a  disagreeable  round  of 
household  duties. 

"  I  wish  we  hadn't  moved  here,"  she 
meditated.  "People  in  our  circum- 
stances haven't  any  right  to  pitch  their 
tents  where  they  can  feast  their  eyes 
on  so  much  grandeur  without  being 
able  to  touch  it. " 

She  rested  idly  on  her  broom  as  she 
frowned  fiercely  at  the  house  opposite. 
This  house  was  a  fine  old  homestead 
with  handsome,  well-kept  grounds, 
sparkling  fountains,  and  ^reat  stone 
lions  guarding  the  gateway. 

It  had  been  an  object  of  speculative 
interest  to  Eunice  and  her  sister  Lena 
during  their  sojourn  in  their  present 
home,  a  snug  little  cottage  of  which 
they  had  taken  possession  but  a  week 
before. 

Her  survey  did  not  tend  to  improve 
her  frame  of  mind,  for  when  Lena 
opened  the  door,  calling  briskly: 

"You'd  better  get  a  move  on  you, 
Eunice  !  The  dishes  won't  wash  them- 
selves, and  I  don't  think  your  last  dish- 
washing scheme  would  stand  a  prac- 
tical test.  You  know  the  occupants  of 
Poverty  Palace  can't  indulge  in  a  rest 
from  labors  during  the  giddj'  whirl  of 
work  hours ! " 

"Eunice,  instead  of  responding 
pleasantly,  as  she  usually  did  to  Lena's 
nonsense," said  snappishly: 

"  The  dishes  can  wait  till  I'm  ready  ! 
Out  of  school  hours  it's  nothing  but  a 
repetition  of  that  old  theme — sweeping 
and  dusting  and  dishwashing — dish- 
washing and  sweeping  and  dusting,  with 
baking  and  darning  occasionally  thrown 
in  as  marginal  notes.  I  just  mortally 
hate  it  all  I ''  She  whisked  the  dust 
into  the  street  with  a  vigorous  sweep 
of  her  broom,  and,  after  glowering  at 
it  a  moment  as  though  daring  it  to  re- 
turn to  further  disturb  her  peace  of 
mind,  she  ran  up  the  steps  to  the  house. 

'■  The  girl  at  the  window  of  Croesus 
Cottage  had  the  full  benefit  of  that 
heavy  villain  act,  "  laughed  Ijena. 

"  I  don't  care  1  She's  been  compar- 
ing her  grand  and  idle  estate  with  my 
humble  drudging  lot  ever  since  I've 
been  out  here." 

"  She  didn't  look  a  bit  as  if  she  was 
doing  anything  of  the  kind,"  affirmed 
Lena,  closing  the  door  and  following 
Eunice  into  the  kitchen.  "  I  believe 
I'overty  Palace  interests  her  as  much 
as  Cro/sus  Cottage  does  us.  What 
lovely  hair  she  has  I  Rut  how  dread- 
fully languid  and  lazy  she  must  be  to 
enjoy  sitting  at  that  window  by  the 
hour  doing  nothing:  It  wouldn't  agree 
with  nio.  I  know." 

""Well,  it  would  with  me,"  retorted 
Kunicc,  quickly;  "  I  like  to  have  the 
leisure  to  do  the  kind  of  nothing  she 
does — painting  and  embroidering  and 
reading  to  her  heart's  content.  I 
haven't  the  least  doubt  that  she  uses 
her  carriage  every  time  she  goes  out. 
She'll  frisk  by  us  in  fine  style  to  the 
Easter  service  to-morrow,  and  spoil  the 
whole  day  for  the  rest  of  us  less  favored 
niir.-i.    I  'd  like  tohas  e  acun  iiigeul  my 


disposal !  I  d  never  walk  another  step 
if  I  had.  " 

"I  hope  there's  no  such  ill-fortune 
in  store  for  the  Princess  of  Poverty 
Palace,''  laughed  Lena,  as  she  took 
baby  Rob  from  her  mother,  who  had 
just  brought  him  into  the  room  fresh 
from  his  bath. 

"  Xo  such  luck  you  mean,  Lena,  "  re- 
turned Eunice.  "  I  don't  suppose  I'll 
rise  out  of  this  rut.  I  expect  nothing 
better  than  to  dig  and  delve  all  my 
life." 

"But  with  strength  and  health  at 
your  command,  if    you   direct  your 
ambition  properly,  my  dear,"  put  in 
Mrs.    Murray,   pleasantly,  '  you  can 
always  dig  and  delve  your  way  into  pros- 
perity.''   As  Rob.  with  outstretched 
■  hands  and  laughing  face,  "Goo-goo'd" 
'  his  approval  of  her  sentiment,  Eunice, 
finding  herself  in  the  minority,  with- 
j  drew  from  Ihe  argument. 

All  day  long  the  atmosphere  of  the 
little  house  was  charged  with  electric- 
ity. Each  time  Eunice  glanced  from 
the  window  the  bright  head  across  the 
way  invariably  met  her  view. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she'd  beat 
that  window  bright  and  early  to-mor- 
row morning  to  see  what  kind  of  Eas- 
ter costumes  we  have,"  cried  Eunice, 
late  in  the  afternoon.  "  I  can't  bear  to 
I  go  to  church  in  that  old  brown  thing 
of  mine  I  "We  ought  to  have  had  new 
dresses  for  Easter,  like  other  people." 

"  But  you  know  mamma  said  the 
moving  and  extra  exiienses  ate  up 
ever}'  bit  of  our  spare  money,  "  expos- 
tulated Lena.  "  T  think  we'd  pass  in  a 
crowd  very  well  as  we  are." 

"  Oh,  of  course  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  to  3'ou,  Lena !  You  don't 
care  about  nice  things  as  I  do.'' 

"  I  do,"  retorted  Lena,  up  in  arms  to 
defend  her  rights.  "  I  care  every  whit 
as  much  for  nice  things  as  you  do, 
Eunice  Murray;  but  I  don'i  believe  in 
making  our  lives  a  burden  because  we 
can't  have  them  !  " 

The  atmosphere  was  considerably 
colder  after  this  little  gale,  and  the 
indications  for  freezing  weather  were 
quite  pronounced.  Eunice  swept  past 
Lena  with  something  of  the  same  whisk 
she  had  used  in  displacing  the  dust  on 
the  pavement  that  morning,  Lena,  in 
her  turn,  assumed  a  tragic  air  of  defi- 
ance which  sat  ill  upon  her  merry  lit- 
tle face.  Any  remarks  which  were  ex- 
changed in  relation  to  their  duties 
passed  their  lips  at  sword's  points.  In 
the  evening  Lena  began  to  relent. 

"  I  don't  fancy  this  war  to  the  knife 
business;  it's  awfully  trying.  "  she  re- 
flected, as  she  wiped  the  supper  dishes 
which  Eunice  lifted  from  the  dishpan 
and  placed  before  her  with  the  majestic 
air  a  queen  might  have  assumed  in  con- 
ferring a  favor  upon  her  subject.  She 
was  cudgeling  her  brain  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  find  a  speech  which  would 
restore  her  to  favor  when  the  doorbell 
rang. 

■"I  wonder  who  it  is!"  she  cried, 
relieved  beyond  measure  to  see  Eunice 
unbend  sufficiently  to  glance  inquisitive- 
ly through  the  half  closed  door  into  the 
hall  beyond. 

"Probably  one  of  the  new  friends 
we've  made  since  we've  lived  here — 
either  the  butcher,  the  baker,  or  the 
candlestick  maker,"  rejoined  Eunice 
dryly;  but  the  edge  of  her  sarcasm  was 
wasted  in  the  flutter  that  followed. 

Mr.  Murray  had  answered  the  bell. 

"  "What's  up,  girls  '?  "  he  cried  enter- 
ing the  kitchen.  "Here's  a  note  from 
the  house  you  admire  so  much  across 
the  way.  A  servant  of  Mr.  Everett's 
handed  it  in.  It's  addressed  to  Miss 
Eunice  Murray,  and  is  quite  a  dainty 
affair  indeed." 

"From  Cnt'sus  Cottage!  Open  it, 
Eunice — open  it  !  I'll  helj)  you  read 
it  !  "  Lena  exclaimed,  her  last  vestige 
of  coldness  taking  fiight  before  the 
orange-scented  breezes  which  had 
blown  in  upon  them. 

Eunice  also  thawed  under  their  balmy 
influence,  as  T^ena  slipped  her  arm 
about  her,  reading  with  her. 

"  It's  come — it's  come  !  "  Lena  cried, 
wildly,  giving  Eunice  a  rapturous  little 
hug.  "I  knew  it!  The  Princess  of 
Poverty  Palace  couldn't  long  remain 
in  seclusion  !  " 

"It  is  signed  'Jean  Everett',  "  ex- 
Ijlwiiit-d  Eunice,  us  her  inotVier  was 


drawn  into  the  room  by  the  commotion. 
"  She  writes  to  ask  me  if  I  would  favor 
her  by  running  over  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. She  explains  that  she  cannot  come 
to  us,  as  she  is  confined  to  the  house  at 
present.  She  feels  sure  we  are  about 
the  same  age,  she  says,  and  she  would 
be  delighted  to  be  friends  with  me,  if 
I  am  willing." 

The  note  was  read  and  reread  and 
commented  upon  from  every  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  agreed  that  it 
would  be  right  for  Eunice  to  respond 
as  desired. 

"  I'm  afraid  she  wants  to  patronize 
me,"  interposed  Eunice. 

"I  don't  think  so.  She  is  ill,  and 
probably  longing  for  young  companion- 
ship, "  Mrs.  Murray  said,  gently. 

' '  She  has   looked  lonesome  some- 
times,'   added    Lena,  thoughtfully, 
i  "That  may  be  the  reason  she  spends 
I  so  much  time  at  the  window," 

So  Eunice  s  objections  were  over- 
come, although  reluctantly. 

"  I  don't  care  to  go  at  all,  my  dress 
is  so  shabby,'"  she  confessed  to  Lena, 
later,  as  she  shook  out  the  folds  of  the 
much  despised  brown  gown  and  took  a 
necessary  stitch  where  the  trimming 
was  worn. 

"  But  it  doesn  t  look  so  on  you," 
soothed  Lena.  "That  dash  of  tan  in 
it  makes  it  very  becoming;  and  the 
truth  is,  Eunice,  you  give  it  a  style  no 
one  else  could.  Then  you  know  your 
gloves  cleaned  beautifully;  and  I'd  defy 
even  a  professional  to  find  out  that 
your  hat  had  sprung  from  the  ashes  of 
your  old  one. " 

"  You're  a  genuine  comforter,  Lena; 
so  I'll  believe  you  to  oblige  you,"  laugh- 
ed Eunice.    "  'Though  I'm  convinced 
;  against  my  will,  I  m  of  the  same  opin- 
ion still ! ' " 

The  following  morning,  when  Eunice 
was  ready  to  depart  on  her  mission,  a 
little  bustle  of  excitement  stirred  the 
I  calm  Sabbath  quiet. 

'Do  hurrj',  Eunice,"  cried  Lena, 
fluttering  about  her.  "Croesus  Cot- 
tage is  waiting  to  receive  you  with  open 
arms.  Be  sure,  though,  to  be  home  in 
time  to  go  to  church  with  me.  I  won't 
be  deserted  for  anybody,  so  mind ! " 

'  No  fear  of  that,  Lena.  '  I'll  never 
desert  Mr.  Micawber — no,  never  ! '  " 

She  walked  to  the  corner  of  the 
street  to  secure  a  good  crossing.  It 
was  a  clear,  sunshiny  morning.  Na- 
ture, arising  from  her  wintry  sleep, 
had  cast  a  thick  sprinkling  of  green 
upon  the  tree  and  lawn  and  hillside. 
There  was  an  exhilarating  crispness  in 
the  atmosphere  which  Eunice  found 
quite  refreshing. 

Under  the  fire  of  eyes  which  followed 
her  departure  she  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  the  stately,  dignified  carriage 
she  had  determined  to  assume.  Her 
mind  dwelt  upon  some  grandiloquent 
phrases  she  had  strung  together  the 
previous  evening  to  form  an  appropri- 
ate Easter  greeting. 

'■  I'll  put  it  as  prettily  as  I  can;  and 
ril  be  as  dignified  as  a  duchess  through- 
out our  interview,"  she  thought  proud- 
ly. "  Miss  Everett  must  be  made  to 
realize  that  I  am  not  one  to  be  stunned 
by  her  luxurious  surroundings." 

But.  nevertheless,  her  heart  was 
palpitating  fiercely  as  she  passed  the 
great  lions  at  the  gate.  Her  approach 
must  have  been  noted  from  within;  as 
she  ascended  the  broad  marble  steps  a 
servant  swung  open  the  massive  door, 
admitting  her  at  once. 

It  was  by  a  strong  effort  of  will  that 
she  refrained  from  exclaiming  aloud. 
In  spite  of  herself  she  was  appalled  for 
a  moment  by  the  magnificence  sur- 
rounding her.  The  great  vaulted  hall, 
with  its  painted  panels  and  splendid 
statuary,  brought  to  her  mind  descrip- 
tions of  art  galleries  of  which  she  had  ; 
read. 

A  solemn  stillness  reigned  through- 
out the  house.  It  was  unbroken  as  she 
followed  the  servant,  their  footfalls 
sinking  without  sound  into  the  soft, 
thick  covering  on  the  floor.  Her  in- 
ward rebellion  was  fed  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  subtle  something  within 
her  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the 
grandeur  into  which  she  had  stepped. 
One  glance  around  the  room  into  which 
the  servant  ushered  her  revealed 
iipleudors  oulj-  the  possessiou  of  wealtU 


could  provide.  Rare  paintings,  costly 
bric-a-brac,  heavy  mirrors  and  exquis- 
ite draperies  struck  upon  her  sense  of 
sight  with  delightful  harmony. 

Jean  Everett  was  reclining  in  a  great 
chair,  her  golden  head  pressing  a  soft 
pink  cushion.  It  was  a  queer-looking 
chair,  and  as  Eunice's  eyes  rested  upon 
it,  something  jarred  her  senses  like  a 
false  note  ringing  out  in  the  midst  of  a 
melody. 

"Wheels!"  she  was  conscious  of 
thinking;  "they  don't  belong  here. 
Why  does  she  have  wheels  on  her  chair?" 

Jean,  leaning  toward  her  with  eager 
eyes  and  outstretched  hands,  did  not 
arise. 

"How  good  of  you  to  come  !"  she 
cried;  "  I  would  have  gone  to  you  if  I 
could  have  walked.  How  strong  you 
are  !  "  she  added,  impulsively,  regard 
ing  with  wistful  eyes  Eunice  s  erect 
young  figure.  "I — oh,  I  have  never 
walked  in  all  my  life  !  " 

The  great  room  with  its  magnificent 
trappings  seemed  to  swim  in  a  circle 
about  her  as  Eunice,  forgetful  of  her 
dignity,  sank  trembling  into  the  chair 
the  servant  had  placed  for  her.  She 
realized  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
for  the  fine  Easter  greeting  she  had  .so 
carefully  prepared.  A  revulsion  of 
feeling  threatened  to  overwhelm  her, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  restrained 
a  storm  of  sobs. 

When  she  spoke  there  were  indica- 
tions of  tears  in  her  tones. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  unable  to 
walk,"  she  said,  simply.  ''I  am  so 
sorry — so  very,  very  sorry  !  " 

She  felt  a  wild  desire  to  fling  herself 
at  Jean's  feet  and  beg  forgiveness  for 
her  past  week's  uncharity. 

"Then  you  wifl  be  friends  with  me  '?' 
Jean  cried;  eagerly.  "  You  must  have 
been  surprised  at  my  note,"  she  con- 
tinued, not  waiting  for  an  answer; 
"but  I've  longed  to  know  you  since  you 
moved  here.  It  was  a  fancy  of  mine 
to  have  you  come  to  me  on  Easter. 
Everything  seems  to  rise  to  new  life 
that  day,  and  I  wished  so  much  that 
j'ou  would  lift  me  into  your  bright, 
beautiful  life,  and  give  me  a  part  in  it. 
It  is  so  full  and  complete  compared 
with  mine.  '  She  sighed  softly,  as  she 
paused  a  moment  before  she  said  tremu- 
lously: "  I  have  no  mother  and  no  sister 
in  mine,  you  know." 

No  mother  and  no  sister  !  Eunice 
had  never  imagined  life  without  them, 
and  the  thought  fell  upon  her  with  a 
burdensome  sense  of  oppression.  In 
an  impulse  of  tenderness  she  reached 
out  and  clasped  Jean's  thin  white  hands 
in  both  her  strong  muscular  ones. 

"If  a  place  in  our  life  will  help  you 
any,  Jean,"  she  said,  all  formality  for- 
gotten, "  you  will  certainly  receive  a 
warm  welcome  there.  But  it  is  so 
humble  compared  with  the  splendors 
about  you.  The  possession  of  wealth 
always  seemed  to  me  the  '  open  sesame" 
to  happiness." 

"Oh,  no!"  cried  Jean,  earnestly; 
"you  do  not  know  what  you  say, 
Eunice  !  '  The  silken  quilts  and  velvet 
bed,  and  pillows  of  satin  for  my  head,' 
are  here  in  abundance;  but  I'd  give 
them  all  this  minute  for  the  wealth 
your  little  home  contains.  Money  can- 
not buy  a  mother's  love  nor  a  sister's 
tenderness.  And  oh,  Eunice,  it  can't 
put  a  broom  in  my  hand  and  give  me 
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power  to  swing  it  about  with  the 
strong,  swift  strokes  you  use  !  " 

Eunice  made  no  response.  But  what 
a  different  view  of  her  homely  life  Jean's 
words  presented  to  her. 

"  Papa  is  the  best  of  men,"  went  on 
Jean,  more  quietly;  "  but  he  doesn't 
realize  how  lonesome  I  am.'' 

"  But  your  teacher" — 
□  "Oh,  yes!  She  is  my  companion 
also.  But  she  is  dignified  and  precise; 
it  is  her  nature,  you  know.  We  don't 
laugh  and  chat  as  you  and  your  mother 
and  Lena  do.  Won't  you  tell  me  all 
about  Lena  ?  What  a  sweet,  merry 
face  she  has  !  ' 

There  was  a  pathetic,  coaxing  tone 
in  Jean's  voice  which  Eunice  could  not 
withstand.  In  another  moment  she 
was  telling  of  her  home  life  and  pur- 
suits she  had  disliked  so  much.  Before 
she  was  aware  of  it  she  had  drifted  into 
the  history  of  Poverty  Palace  and 
Croesus  Cottage. 

"It  was  a  conceit  of  Lena's,  you 
know,"  she  added,  half  apologetically. 
"Our  house  was  so  small  compared 
with  this.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  pigmy 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  giant." 

Jean  laughed  merrily.  "  What  quaint 
fancies  you  and  Lena  have,  "  she  said. 
But  after  a  time  she  grew  quite  grave. 

"Oh,  Eunice,"  she  cried,  "it  is  true! 
Health  and  home  love  to  make  your 
home  a  veritable  palace.  And  the  lack 
of  it— oh,  the  lack  of  it  cramps  this 
great  place  into  the  tiniest  mite  of  a 
cottage  ! ". 

"But  there  will  always  be  a  nook 
for  you  in  Poverty  Palace,  Jean,"  re- 
turned Eunice,  gently;  "and  you  must 
soon  come  and  take  possession." 

"Indeed  I  shall!"  Jean  answered 
gladly.  "  I'll  be  there  in  spirit  until  it 
is  warm  enough  for  Thomas  to  wheel 
me  outdoors." 

Busily  engaged  in  exchanging  con- 
fidences, they  failed  to  notice  how  the 
time  had  sped,  until  the  church  bells 
rang  out  with  startling  distinctness. 

"There!  I  must  go!"  Eunice  ex- 
claimed regretfully;  "and  I  haven't 
given  you  my  Easter  greeting  yet," 
smiling  a  little  at  the  memory  of  the 
Turveydrop  deportment  she  had 
brought  with  her. 

"Yes,  you  have,  Eunice,"  returned 
Jean ,  gently.  ' '  You  met  me  when  I 
turned  to  you,  and  you've  gladdened 
my  heart  into  new  life.  What  grander 
Easter  greeting  could  you  bestow  ?  " 

Eunice's  answer  was  a  closer  hand- 
clasp; but  she  was  inwardly  conscious 
that  in  meeting  Jean  her  own  spirit 
had  been  uplifted  above  the  petty  dis- 
content which  had  marred  her  other- 
wise beautifully  adoroned  life. 

As  she  bade  Jean  good-by  her  eyes 
wandered  through  the  window  to  the 
little  house  opposite.  It  was  bathed  in 
sunshine;  the  same  Easter  sunshine 
which  touched  into  diamond  drops 
the  waters  of  the  fountains  outside 
cast  a  golden  glory  over  her  cottage 
home.  Lena,  equipped  for  church, 
stood  in  the  doorway,  waiting  for  her 
coming.  Behind  her  Eunice  could  dis- 
tinguish her  mother's  form,  with  the 
crowing  baby  in  her  arms.  Jean's  eyes 
followed  hers. 

"It  is  a  lovely  thing  to  be  the  Prin- 
cess of  Poverty  Palace,"  she  said 
tenderly. 

As  Eunice  turned  away,  the  tears 
filling  her  eyes  were  not  for  herself 
nor  for  any  luxury  which  her  life  might 
have  missed. — Independent. 

A  Long  Life. 

Sir  Benjamin  Richardson,  M.  D.,  of 
England,  thinks  that  the  normal  period 
of  human  life  is  about  110  years,  and 
that  seven  out  of  ten  average  people 
could  live  that  long  if  they  lived  in  the 
right  way.  They  should  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  serene  cheerfulness  under  all 
circumstances  and  should  learn  to  like 
physical  exercise  in  a  scientific  way. 
No  man,  he  says,  need  be  particularly 
abstemious  in  regard  to  any  article  of 
food,  for  the  secret  of  long  life  does  not 
He  there.  A  happy  disposition,  plenty 
r  sleep,  a  temperate  gratification  of 
1  the  natural  appetites,  and  the  right 
kind  of  physical  exei-cises,  will  insure 
longevity  to  most  people. 

The  salary  of  the  President  of  Mexico 
i?  S30  000 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Hatred  is  the  madness  of  the  heart.  — 
Byron. 

Fidelity  is  seven -tenths  of  business 
success .  — Par  ton . 

Haste  trips  its  own  heels  and  fetters 
and  stops  itself. — Seneca. 

There  is  no  oblique  way  in  reproof 
which  takes  off  the  sharpness  of  it. — 
Pope. 

Two  persons  cannot  long  be  friends 
if  they  cannot  forgive  each  other's 
failings. — Bruyere. 

There  is  no  part  of  history  so  gener- 
ally useful  as  that  which  relates  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  grad- 
ual improvement  of  reason,  the  suc- 
cessive advances  of  science,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  learning  and  ignorance,  which 
are  the  light  and  darkness  of  thinking 
beings,  the  extinction  and  resuscitation 
of  arts  and  the  revolution  of  the  intel- 
lectual woi-ld.  If  accounts  of  battles 
and  invasions  are  peculiarly  the  busi- 
ness of  princes,  the  useful  and  elegant 
arts  are  not  to  be  neglected;  those  who 
have  kingdoms  to  govern  have  under- 
standings to  cultivate. — Dr.  S.  John- 
son. 

A  good  woman  is  the  loveliest  flower 
that  blooms  under  heaven;  and  we  look 
with  love  and  wonder  upon  its  silent 
grace,  its  pure  fragrance,  its  delicate 
bloom  of  beauty.  Sweet  and  beautiful! 
The  fairest  and  the  most  spotless!  Is 
it  not  a  pity  to  see  them  bowed  down, 
or  devoured  by  grief  inexorable,  wast- 
ing in  disease,  pining  with  long  pain, 
or  cut  off  suddenly  in  their  prime  ?  We 
may  deserve  grief,  but  why  should  wo- 
men be  unhappy  ?  Except  that  we 
know  that  heaven  chastens  those  whom 
it  loves;  being  pleased  by  repeated 
trials  to  make  their  pure  spirits  more 
pure. —Thackeray. 

Paragraphers'  Pleasantries. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Practical  Information  About 
Dried  Fruits. 


"Mamma,"  said  little  Elsie,  as  the 
family  circle  was  discussing  acquaint- 
ances, "  I  know  two  men,  one  is  a  gen- 
tleman and  the  other  is  papa." 

The  Wife — One-half  the  world  doesn't 
know  how  the  other  half  lives.  The 
Husband — Well,  it  isn't  the  fault  of 
your  sewing  society,  anyway. — Life. 

' '  Blixton  has  spent  a  fortune  on  his 
daughter's  voice."  "  Yes,  but  he's  re- 
paid for  it  all."  "  You  have  heard  her, 
then?"  "No,  she  has  lost  her  voice 
entirely. " — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

"Is  your  husband  out  of  politics?" 
asked  the  visitor.  "  Yes,"  replied  the 
wife  of  the  ex-statesman.  "  I  think  he 
must  be.  Every  time  I  mention  an 
election  he  says  he's  not  in  it." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Mrs.  Rash — How  do  you  manage  to 
get  your  cook  up  so  early  ?  Mrs. 
Dash — Well,  I  hunted  up  a  young  and 
good-looking  milkman  and  hired  him 
to  come  at  five  o'clock. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Weary  Walker— Say,  mister,  gimme 
a  dime.  Dignified  Wayfarer — Give 
you  a  dime  !  I  think  you  are  more  in 
need  of  manners  than  money.  Weary 
Walker — Well,  I  struck  yer  fer  what  I 
fought  yer  hed  most  uv. — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Curious  Facts. 


Coral  larvaB  are  born  alive  and 
swim  off  to  seek  a  locality  on  which  to 
settle.  After  they  have  once  become 
fixed  they  never  again  change  place. 

There  are  some  drawbacks  about  very 
fast  time  on  railroad  trains  for  the  en- 
gineers and  firemen.  It  takes  seven 
relays  of  locomotives  and  men  to  carry 
the  "flyer  "  from  New  York  to  Chicago, 
and  so  great  is  the  strain  on  the  engi- 
neers that  they  have  to  lay  off  a  day 
between  runs. 

Aluminum  is  not,  as  is  quite  gener- 
ally supposed,  in  itself  a  strong  metal. 
It  is  only  half  as  strong  as  wrought 
iron  and  has  a  very  low  elastic  limit. 
It  is  when  combined  with  other  metals 
that  its  real  value  begins  to  appear. 
With  eight  to  twelve  per  cent  of  cop- 
per added,  making  aluminum  bronze, 
one  of  the  densest,  finest-grained  and 
strongest  metals  known  is  developed, 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  Cali- 
fornia fruits  when  dried  are  presented 
in  the  most  desirable  form  in  which 
they  can  be  obtained,  for  the  reason 
that  all  other  kinds  of  fruit  put  up  for 
shipment  to  Eastern  markets  are  of 
necessity  taken  from  the  trees  before 
being  perfectly  ripened,  and  on  that 
account  are  deficient  in  flavor,  while 
dried  fruits  are  allowed  to  become  en- 
tirely ripe  before  being  picked. 

Another  thing  not  understood  is  that 
dried  fruits  are  the  most  economical  to 
use  when  properly  prepared  and  cooked. 
For  instance,  it  requires  five  to  six 
pounds  of  ripe  apricots,  six  to  eight 
pounds  of  peaches  or  pears  and  about 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  California 
prunes  to  make  one  of  dried,  and  these 
fruits  are  subjected  to  the  sun's  rays 
for  a  whole  week  in  the  drying  process. 
This  must  be  understood  and  taken 
into  consideration  when  preparing  the 
fruit  and  counting  the  cost  of  the  same. 
If  this  length  of  time  is  required  to 
properly  dry  these  fruits  it  is  manifestly 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  can 
be  prepared  properly  for  cooking  in  a 
few  hours  as  is  the  usual  custom. 

To  get  the  full  value  and  flavor  out  of 
these  fruits  they  must  be  brought  back 
to  something  near  the  condition  they 
were  in  when  taken  from  the  trees. 

To  do  this  the  water  which  was  ex- 
tracted in  the  drying  process  must  be 
replaced  largely,  which  will  require 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
of  soaking  in  as  much  water  as  they 
will  absorb,  and  you  will  be  suprised 
to  see  how  much  they  will  absorb  if 
given  time,  and  you  will  then  have 
not  the  pound  of  fruit  you  started  with, 
but  three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of 
large,  delicious  looking  fruit,  such  as  it 
was  when  taken  from  the  tree. 

This  fruit  will  then  cook  in  a  short 
time  and  when  the  requisite  amount 
of  sugar  has  been  added  will  give  not 
only  as  attractive  but  as  delicious  a  dish 
of  fruit  as  it  is  possible  to  prepare,  and 
if  you  will  figure  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product  you  will  find  it  to  be  but  a  few 
cents  per  pound. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  butters,  marmalades 
and  jellies  can  be  made  of  these  fruits, 
better  and  at  much  less  cost  and  labor 
than  the  old  way,  and  when  our  dear 
mothers  and  wives  can  be  made  to 
understand  what  the  possibilities  of 
California  dried  fruits  are,  and  how 
easily  they  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  much  of  the  fruit  they  are 
accustomed  to  put  up  in  the  hottest  of 
weather,  they  will  have  learned  to  save 
themselves  a  world  of  hard  work  and 
discomfort. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  any 
good  housekeeper  who  will  follow 
closely  the  forumulas  here  given  and 
observe  the  results  will  not  give  herself 
any  further  trouble  about  the  next 
winter's  supply  of  preserved  and  can- 
ned fruits. 

Stewed  Apricots. — To  one  pound  of  the 
fruit,  thoroughly  washed  in  several 
waters  and  drained,  add  three  pints  of 
cold  water  and  allow  them  to  soak 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  place  in  a 
granite  or  porcelain-lined  sauce-pan 
and  simmer  gently  one  hour  in  the 
same  water  they  were  soaked  in,  keep- 
ing closely  covered.  A  few  minutes 
before  removing  from  the  fire,  add  four 
ounces  of  sugar  and  allow  it  to  boil  up 
well.  Then  turn  into  a  suitable  dish 
and  keep  covered  until  cool  and  they 
are  ready  to  serve.    This  will  give  two 


quarts  of  delicious  fruit  and  will  cost 
in  the  East  about  four  cents  per  pound. 

Stewed  Peaches  and  Pears. — To  one 
pound  of  above  fruits,  thoroughly 
washed  in  several  waters  and  drained, 
add  three  and  one-half  pints  of  cold 
water  and  allow  them  to  soak  thirty 
hours.  Then  proceed  precisely  as  with 
apricots,  except  that  they  should  be 
cooked  half  an  hour  longer  and  they 
only  require  two  ounces  of  sugar.  If 
the  peaches  are  peeled,  twenty-four 
hours  will  be  sufficent  time  to  soak 
them  and  one  hour  to  cook  them.  The 
above  will  give  considerably  over  two 
quarts  of  fruit  and  will  cost  less  than 
four  cents  per  pound. 

Stewed  California  Prunes. — To  one 
pound  of  fruit,  thoroughly  washed  in 
several  waters  and  drained,  add  three 
pints  of  cold  water  and  allow  them  to 
soak  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours, 
preferably  the  latter  time.  Then  pro- 
ceed as  with  apricots,  except  that  the 
prunes  will  not  require  any  sugar  and 
will  cook  in  a  little  less  than  an  hour. 

This  will  give  four  pounds  of  prunes, 
such  as  you  have  not  been  accustomed 
to,  and  at  present  prices  will  cost  two 
and  three  cents  per  pound. 

Stewed  Silver  prunes  are  cooked  in 
the  same  manner,  except  that  they  will 
require  four  ounces  of  sugar  to  one 
pound  of  fruit. 

Stewed  Cherries. — To  one  pound  of 
cherries,  well  washed  and  drained,  add 
one  quart  cold  water  and  allow  them 
to  soak  twenty-four  hours,  then  pro- 
ceed as  with  apricots,  except  that  they 
will  only  require  two  ounces  of  sugar. 

Fruit  Butters. — Apricot,  peach,  pear 
or  prune  butter  is  made  by  treating  the 
fruits  precisely  as  if  intended  for  stew- 
ing but  before  putting  them  on  to  cook 
they  should  be  passed  through  a  col- 
ander and  then  boiled  hard  with  con- 
stant stirring  until  of  the  proper  con- 
sistency; then  add  sugar  to  taste,  then 
continue  the  cooking  a  few  minutes,  and 
they  are  done. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  apricots 
and  prunes  makes  a  very  palatable 
butter. 

Marmalades. — Prepare  the  fruit  in 
same  manner  as  for  butter,  then  boil 
until  of  proper  consistency,  which 
should  be  thicker  than  butter;  then  add 
as  much  sugar  as  you  have  of  the  fruit 
and  continue  the  cooking  a  short  time 
until  the  sugar  is  thoroughly  dissolved. 


The  Moniteur  Industriel  records  the 
fact  that  on  the  shores  of  Brittany,  be- 
tween St.  Malo  and  St.  Lunaire,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  St.  Enogat  station,  at  a 
place  called  Port  Blanc,  the  tides  have 
lately  displaced  a  considerable  amount 
of  sand  to  a  depth  of  nine  to  thirteen 
feet.  Forests  which  have  been  buried 
for  eighteen  or  twenty  centuries  have 
been  thus  brought  to  light,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  seafaring 
people  of  the  country.  A  great  forest 
has  in  fact  been  discovered  in  process 
of  transformation  into  coal.  Ferns  and 
the  trunks  and  barks  of  trees  are  to  be 
seen  in  an  advanced  state  of  decompo- 
sition. They  are  already  beyond  the 
peat  stage,  showing  the  films  and 
flakes  which  are  found  in  coal.  Some 
of  the  trunks  are  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
still  very  distinct,  although  becoming 
quickly  transformed. 

There  was  a  queer  sort  of  hailstorm 
in  an  East  Indian  village  not  long  ago. 
There  was  a  fall  of  rain,  preceded  by  a 
windstorm,  and  with  the  rain  came  a 
shower  of  hailstones,  which  continued 
for  over  an  hour.  The  most  curious 
part  of  this  occurrence  is  that  the  hail- 
stones, when  touched,  were  not  at  all 
cold,  and  when  put  in  the  mouth  tasted 
like  sugar. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Proposed  Summer  Meeting. 

The  proposition  made  by  Highland 
Ti  range,  as  outlined  below  by  its 
Master,  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  strikes 
the  Rlrai.  Pukss  as  being  a  capital 
one.  It  is  for  a  camp  meeting  this 
.summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains, 
to  be  conducted  upon  educational  and 
social  lines  for  the  benefit  of  Grangers 
and  their  friends.  The  Universities 
have  promised  to  provide  lecturers  on 
both  economic  and  practical  subjects; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  other 
lecturer.";  could  be  secured  for  the 
asking.  For  example.  Ex-Chief  Justice 
Currey  (whose  letters  on  State  ex- 
penses, printed  in  the  Rural  Press 
last  summer,  attracted  wide  attention) 
would  no  doubt  gladly  give  a  lecture 
on  taxation.  Gov.  UuM  would  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  confer  with  the 
(Grangers  of  the  State  on  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  be  only  too 
ready  to  come  and  confer  with  the 
jiroducers  upon  the  needs  of  the  State. 
In  these  and  many  other  ways  the 
scope  of  such  a  summer  meeting  could 
bo  made  very  wide.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  would  be  a  very  notable 
event — one  whose  effort  would  be  not 
only  to  yield  instruction  and  pleasure, 
but  to  largely  boom  the  Order  as  a 
practical  and  effective  influence  in  the 
State. 

The  cost  would  be  comparatively 
light.  There  would  be  no  hotel  bills, 
no  charges  for  hall  rent,  etc.;  and  it 
could  he  held  at  a  time  when  farmers 
and  their  families  could  easily  attend. 
No  better  place  could  be  named.  The 
Santa  Cruz  mountains,  always  beau- 
tiful, are  especially  so  in  summer,  and 
the  climatic  conditions  would  prove 
especially  agreeable  to  dwellers  in  the 
hot  interior  valleys.  It  would  be  easy, 
as  Mr.  Adams  suggests,  for  people  to 
come  with  their  own  teams;  but  for 
those  who  prefer  the  ordinary  mode  of 
travel  there  is  every  convenience. 
Trains  of  the  S.  P.  C.  R.  R.  pass  near 
the  proposed  camp  ground  every  few 
hours,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
special  rates  for  fare  could  be  secured. 
The  place  is  midway  between  Santa 
Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties  and 
easy  of  access  to  the  most  progressive 
and  populous  fruit  regions  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  project  of  great  promise  and 
the  Grange  ought  to  carry  it  out. 


Highland    Orange's   Plan    for  a 
Summer   Grange  Meeting. 

To  THE  Editok:— Replying  to  your 
request  for  .some  details  of  the  proposal 
of  Highland  Grange  to  establish  an  an- 
nual Farmers"  Camp  of  Instruction  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  I  have  to 
say  that,  our  Grange  being  new  and 
small,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  us 
to  assume  to  direct  the  details  of  such 
an  enterprise,  but,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
our  youth,  the  idea  having  occurred  to 
us,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  pro- 
pose it  to  San  Jose  Grange  and  have 
requested  them,  if  they  approve  of  the 
plan,  to  assume  the  active  leadership 
in  the  movement.  The  details,  there- 
fore, whatever  they  are,  would  be 
worked  out  in  that  and  other  Granges 
in  the  process  of  their  operation. 

I  can.  however,  give  you  some  no- 
tion of  the  details  as  they  present 
themselves  to  our  minds,  and  the  same 
may  be  useful  as  a  basis  to  start  from. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  not  con- 
sidered it  at  all  as  a  State  enterprise 
although  we  should  hnpo  for  .and  ex- 


pect the  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  doubtless  more  or 
less  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the 
State;  but  the  thought  is  to  gather  in 
one  spot  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
farmers  of  the  bay  and  coast  counties 
during  the  weeks  of  recreation  which 
all  farmers  ought  to  take,  and  very 
many  do,  thereby  bringing  them  into 
contact  during  a  period  of  from  two  to 
four  weeks  not  only  with  themselves 
but  with  as  many  as  possible  of  other 
classes,  and  all  joining  in  the  scientific 
study  and  discussion,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  representatives  of  our  two  uni- 
versities, of  the  serious  problems  that 
affect  our  lives. 

These  problems  are  of  two  kinds, 
economic  and  agricultural.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  Stanford  University  shall 
assume  the  direction  of  our  economic 
study,  and  the  State  University  that  of 
the  agricultural  work.  The  proper 
departments  of  the  two  universities 
have  each  agreed  to  accept  the  charge 
whenever  it  shall  be  tendered  to  them 
by  the  Granges,  jnoiii/n/  that  the  en- 
terprise shall  be  strictly  and  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Granges,  and 
that  there  be  such  an  assurance  of  a 
rea.sonable  attendance  for  the  first 
year  as  will  warrant  the  effort  of  ar- 
ranging for  the  instruction. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  many  farm- 
ers will  be  able  to  spend  so  long  a  time 
as  four  weeks  away  from  their  homes 
at  the  camping  season  of  the  year,  al- 
though some  could  do  so  and  also  the 
families  of  others.  There  would  be 
more  or  less  of  them  coming  and  going 
during  the  season,  the  programme  be- 
ing jjublished  in  advance  so  that  all 
could  arrange,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
attend  at  the  times  when  subjects  of 
special  interest  to  themselves  were  to 
be  discussed.  The  obvious  plan  would 
be  to  open  the  camp  perhaps  in  June 
and  continue  it  as  long  as  there  was 
any  one  to  occupy  it,  arranging  for  the 
presence  of  the  university  professors 
during  the  time  which  promised  the 
largest  attendance.  For  the  first  year 
it  is  quite  likely  that  two  weeks  are  all 
that  could  be  arranged  for,  and  I  have 
supposed  that  the  arrangement  would 
be  a  lecture  and  discussion  on  an  eco- 
nomic subject  in  the  morning  and  the 
same  on  an  agricultural  subject  in  the 
afternoon,  or  the  reverse,  leaving  the 
evenings  for  such  social  and  literary 
entertainments  as  may  be  improvised. 
This  programme  could  be  followed  for 
live  da\'s  in  the  week,  which  would 
give  twenty  to  thirty  hours  for  serious 
work  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
devoted  to  rest  and  recreation. 

The  agricultural  topics  of  interest 
I  will  suggest  themselves  to  all;  in  a 
two  weeks'  daily  systematic  course  of 
work,  more  good  can  be  done  than  by 
the  desultory  discussions  of  our  con- 
ventions, or  even  by  our  very  valuable 
Farmers'  Institutes  in  years.  The 
matter  of  systematic  economic  study 
in  a  farmers'  assemblage  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  new.  With  the  next  generation 
I  expect  such  studies  will  be  common 
and  usual.  It  is  time  we  were  be- 
ginning. 

Just  what  economic  topics  would  be 
taken  up  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can 
think  of  many  which  could  be  discussed 
with  profit.    For  example; 

The  Kriinnitiir  dniii  iif  ('ii-<iju rntiun ; 
just  what  money  can  be  made  by  it 
and  how  I  assure  you  the  ideas  of 
most  men  on  this  subject  are  very 
shadowy  and  uncertain. 

Tin  Ilintiiiy  iif  Miini  fi^  and  what  classes 
have  suffered  the  loss  when  a  currency 
of  less  intrinsic  value  has  taken  the 
place  of  one  of  greater  intrinsic  value. 

Trauspintatiini  as  it  affects  the  prices 
of  what  we  in  California  buy  and  what 
we  sell,  including  what  would  probably 
happen  under  government  ownership 
of  i-ailroads. 

The  Pruftt  I,/  Itiilhlii,;/  (imxl  Viiitntri/ 
Rtififh:  Tiie  Tiiiiiijt  mill  huhor  I'lnLlinis: 
Til. lilt !i, i\ :  and  so  on  and  so  on  forever. 
There  is  no  end  to  them.  I  suppose 
the  form  of  instruction  would  be  lec 
tures,  followed  by  general  discussion, 
in  which  the  professors  would  learn  as 
much  from  their  audience  as  the  audi- 
ence had  previously  learned  from  them, 
and  T  suppose  the  greatest  educational 
value  of  the  meeting,  and  the  point  in 
which  farmers  would  learn  most  from 


their  instructors,  would  be  the  spec- 
tacle of  earnest  men  striving,  not  to 
establish  this  or  that  dogma,  but  simply 
to  ascertain  and  declare  vhat  ix  true, 
whatever  it  may  prove,  and  not  reason- 
ing upon  any  fact  until  it  is  proved  to 
/"  a  fact.  There  is  no  calculating  the 
economic  value  of  such  a  habit  if 
farmers  would  only  ac<|uire  it  and  stop 
believing  and  acting  upon  whatever 
they  see  printed. 

It  would  depend  on  the  ladies  them- 
selves whether  tojjics  of  special  in- 
terest to  them,  such  as  floriculture, 
scientific  farm  cooking,  household  and 
personal  adornment  and  the  like,  were 
regularly  taken  up.  They  could  have 
them  if  they  desired  them  and  made  a 
fuss  about  it.  Otherwise,  I  suppose 
they  would  not  get  them. 

That  is  the  notion  of  the  educational 
features  as  they  present  themselves  to 
our  minds.  What  form  they  would  as- 
sume in  the  hands  of  those  who  will 
have  charge  of  the  matter  of  course 
could  not  be  said.  There  are  many 
ways  of  reaching  the  same  end,  and  no 
two  would  approach  the  subject  from 
the  same  standix»int.  The  beginnings, 
in  any  event,  will  be  small,  and  the  en- 
terprise will  take  form  by  natural 
growth.  But  the  educational  work 
would  occupy  but  twenty  or  thirty 
hours  of  the  168  which  each  week  in- 
cludes; the  remainder  of  the  time 
would  be  devoted  to  sleep  and  to  such 
recreations  as  are  common  to  camp 
life. 

The  locality  suggested  is  right  here. 
Of  the  attractions  of  this  vicinity, 
modesty  forbids  me  to  speak.  Besides, 
if  I  spoke  and  did  not  tell  the  truth,  I 
should  not  satisfy  my  own  conscience; 
and  if  I  did  tell  the  truth,  nobody 
would  believe  me.  Suffice  it  to  say. 
Highland  Grange  is  located  in  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  the  world. 

San  Jose  Grange  is  now  considering 
the  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  laid  before 
Watsonville  Grange  by  Worthy  Master 
Roache,  who,  in  a  letter  to  me,  gives 
the  project  his  hearty  approval.  Wc 
were  visited  last  week  by  a  delegation 
of  twenty  from  San  Jose  (irange,  who 
spent  a  day  and  a  night  with  us,  view- 
ing the  country  and  assisting  us  at  our 
Grange  meeting  in  conferring  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  on  a  couple  of 
\'ouug  ladies  whom  we  took  in  to  prac 
lice  on  in  preparation  for  a  large  class 
which  we  expect  to  have  soon.  What 
our  visitors  think  of  us  and  our  coun- 
try will  appear  in  due  time  from  their 
report  to  their  Grange,  but  1  cannot 
say  too  much  of  the  pleasure  which 
their  visit  afforded  us  or  of  the  enjoy- 
able features  which  they  added  to  our 
Grange  meeting.  The  delegation  in- 
cluded Bro.  Worthen,  Master  of  the 
Grange,  and  his  good  wife,  who  is  about 
the  best  Secretary  I  ever  saw:  Over- 
seer S.  P.  Sanders  and  wife,  Bro.  C. 
W.  Childs,  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  Bro.  and  Sister — well, 
it  is  of  no  use.  I  cannot  write  out  a 
list  of  twenty  persons  with  the  appro- 
priate compliment  to  each,  but  they 
were  all  bright  men  and  women  and 
good  Grangers,  and  we  were  glad  to 
see  them  come  and  sorry  to  sec  them 
go.  Bro.  Amos  Adams,  who  stated 
in  last  week's  Ri  R.vL  that  he  was  com- 
ing, was  compelled  to  wait  over  for  the 
next  delegation,  which  we  hope  will 
come  soon. 

Whether  the  project,  as  it  has  been 
outlined  by  our  Grange,  ever  material- 
izes or  not  is  yet  to  be  determined.  It 
is  first  to  be  settled  whether  it  would 
be  useful  and  agreeable,  as  to  which  I 
presume  there  is  but  one  opinion:  next, 
whether  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  it  worth  doing.  'This 
would  be  ascertained  by  actual  canvass. 
We  expect  the  beginnings  to  be  small, 
and  the  university  men,  who  heartily 
favor  the  project,  are  extremely  mod- 
erate in  their  requirements,  asking 
only  the  assurance  that  fifty  heads  of 
families  will  be  present  during  the 
lecture  period.  As  our  own  neighbor- 
hood would  supply  half  that  number, 
that  requirement  would  not  .seem  diffi- 
cult to  fulfill— in  fact,  from  the  inter- 
est expressed  to  me  by  many  members 
of  San  Jose  Grange,  I  presume  that  at 
least  150  to  200  families  would  be  rep- 
resented the  first  year.    Finally,  it  is 


to  be  considered  whether  the  enter- 
prise would  interfere  with  anything 
more  useful  and  practical  which  may 
be  proposed  by  the  officers  of  the  State 
Grange,  as  to  which  I  think  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  more  educational 
influences  we  create  the  faster  they 
will  multiply,  and  that  all  .should  be 
fostered  and  cultivated. 

If  it  were  decided  to  establish  such 
a  camp,  it  is  then  to  be  considered 
whether  this  is  a  suitable  jilace.  As 
to  this,  considering  that  health  and  rec- 
reation will  probably  be  the  main  ob- 
ject of  most  who  attend,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  spot  selected  should  afford 
just  the  change  most  desirable  for 
those  who  will  be  present,  who  will  be 
mostly  from  the  coast  and  bay  coun- 
ties, for  the  inhaVjitants  of  which  the' 
warm  air  and  the  altitude  (2000  feet)  of 
this  vicinity  is  far  better  than  the  sea 
coast,  which  would  be  preferred  by 
those  of  the  interior  valleys.  Our 
proximity  to  the  sea  at  Camp  Capi- 
tola— which  is  in  full  view — enables 
frequent  visits  to  be  made  there  for 
bathing.  It  must  be  easih-  accessible 
by  team,  so  that  those  within  reason- 
able distance  may  drive  to  the  camp, 
taking  their  feed  and  keeping  their 
teams  for  drives  about  the  mountains 
and  to  the  sea.  It  must  also  be  so  sit- 
uated that  those  preferring  to  board 
can  do  so  close  by  the  camp  and  at 
moderate  rates.  This  being  a  well- 
known  summer  resort,  affords  all  these 
facilities.  It  will  also  be  a  great  help 
if  seconded  by  a  community  able  and 
willing  to  give  material  aid  in  prepar- 
ing the  camp  for  occupancy.  This 
community  can,  and  1  think  will,  do  all 
that  is  necessary  in  this  direction.  It 
is  a  strong  and  very  intelligent  coun- 
try community.  It  is  proposed  to  oc- 
cupy a  tract,  properly  watered,  which 
will,  in  time,  but  not  at  first,  be  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  San  Jose 
Grange,  that  being  a  strong  Grange 
numerically,  financially  and  intellect- 
ually, and  the  most  suitable  body  to 
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At  the 

WORLD'S  FAIR 

Chicago,  1893. 
"Why  not  get  the  Best  ? 


"The  Battle  Is  Not 

To  The  Strong  Alone" 

If  it  were,  we  would  win  ii  just  as  wc  do  now, 
for  wc  stand  ready  id  t;uariiiitee  our  funi  o  to 
1)0  tlie  Mtruusekt  n/  all  wiro  fi-ni-i>s  made. 
We  donut.Lsk  you  lotal.c  anybody's  fl(rurps< 
or  tallies  of  len>ile  htren^lh,  but  will  Diako  a 
Ixjna  fide  test  of  the  real  article.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  a  fence  uiu«t  bo  '■\'lgllant," 
"active"  and  "br.ive,"  there  Is  no  use  looking 
further  than  the  I'a^e.  It's  the  uuly  live 
fence.  'Dead"  «tol"»  wire  fences  are  e.xempt. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.TAdrian.Mich, 
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own  and  manage  the  property.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  create 
a  new  board  from  all  the  neighboring 
(ri-anges,  which  would  certainly  be 
very  expensive  or  very  inefficient.  The 
committee  managing  the  matter  must 
be  composed  of  those  who  naturally 
meet  very  often,  as  active  members  of 
the  same  Grange  always  do. 

Our  grange  meets  the  first  and  third 
Friday  evenings  in  each  month.  Come 
and  see  for  yourself. 

Edward  F.  Adams. 


The  Roseville  Inspection. 


To  THE  Editor; — In  obedience  to  a 
pressing  invitation  from  Roseville 
(i range  to  Bi-other  and  Sister  B.  F. 
Frisbie  and  friends,  the  writer  along 
with  Inspector  Shoemaker  attended 
the  Roseville  Grange  inspection  on 
Thursday  the  18th  inst.  Roseville 
forms  the  junction  of  the  Central  Pacific 
and  California  A  Oregon  Railroads.  It 
is  situated  eighteen  miles  northeast  of 
Sacramento  and  about  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Marysville,  being  on  rising 
ground  in  the  edge  of  the  Placer 
county  foothills,  and,  unlike  the  plains 
below,  its  location  is  or  was  at  one 
time  largely  covered  with  oak  timber 
and  various  kinds  of  underbrush.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  clayey  loam  and  very  pro- 
ductive of  fruits  and  cereals,  being  all 
occupied  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  vicinity  of  the  town  borders 
on  the  Haggin  grant  of  40,000  acres, 
which  fact  shuts  out  settlers  whom 
otherwise  would  come  and  thereby 
cause  Roseville  to  be  a  great  central 
trading  point.  As  it  is,  she  must  wait 
her  turn  in  the  development  of  this 
warm  foothill  country.  Roseville  is, 
nevertheless,  a  right  smart  town  and 
contains  several  stores  and  hotels,  also 
a  large  number  of  elegant  residences 
liaving  yards  and  gardens  nicely  laid 
out,  cultivated  and  all  embowered  with 
roses  and  other  Howers,  showing  that 
this  place  was  rightly  named. 

There  is  no  better  fruit  section  in  the 
whole  State  than  here,  as  can  be  seen 
any  day  from  the  car  window  by  the 
traveler  as  he  ascends  toward  the  sum- 
rait  through  the  towns  of  Rocklin, 
Loomis,  Newcastle.  Auburn  and  Col- 
fax. The  best  and  purest  of  water  ex- 
ists in  abundance  for  irrigation  and 
domestic  uses,  although  I  believe  irri- 
gation is  not  generally  practiced  nor 
required.  The  entire  region  being  un- 
dulating the  drainage  is  perfect,  ren- 
dering it  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in 
the  State.  With  such  surroundings,  is 
there  any  wonder  that  we  find  here 
one  of  the  best  rural  organizations  in 
existence  ? 

Roseville  Grange  is  presided  over  by 
a  woman,  which  fact  doubtless  accounts 
for  the  prosperity  and  discipline  ob- 
servable in  all  its  departments.  The 
lady's  name  is  Mrs.  Jennie  Gould,  and 
she  presides  with  such  dignity,  ability 
and  self-composure  as  is  rarely  found  in 
the  sterner  .sex.  At  the  inspection 
meeting  her  work  was  done  like  a  well- 
posted  man  would  do  it,  not  at  all  us  if 
to  show  how  well  a  woman  can  handle 
the  governing  reins.  Roseville  Grange 
may  well  be  proud  of  its  Master,  and 
other  (i ranges  should  take  a  lesson 
fi-om  this  digression  in  the  selection  of 
presiding  officers.  The  lady's  husband 
is  Lecturer,  and  it  seemed  so  nice  of 
him  to  carry  out  the  Master's  wishes. 
Roseville  Grange  is  in  Inspector 
Goodenough's  district,  hence  Brother 
Shoemaker  and  the  rest  of  our  party 
were  merely  visitors.  Inspector 
Goodenough  did  his  work  in  a  thor- 
ough manner,  and  1  think  he  will  re- 
port his  findings  as  being  '"good 
enough." 

The  proceedings  were  interspersed 
with  a  dinner  that  was  simply  im- 
mense, and  which  took  away  our  ap- 
petite befoi-e  we  made  scarcely  an  im- 
pression on  the  well-filled  tables.  At 
a  previous  meeting  during  this  cam- 
paign, I  committed  the  folly  of  depre- 
cating this  feast-making,  headache- 
producing  industry  of  the  sisters  when 
they  flew  at  me  by  saying  that  the 
cooks  did  not  complain,  and  that  they 
thought  it  a  reflection  on  them  by  the 
assertion  that  the  ever-hungry  men 
folk  could  hardly  make  an  impression 


on  the  good  things  set  before  them,  in- 
timating thereby  that  the  cooking  was 
at  fault.  I  admire  the  sisters,  and 
therefore  regret  their  unwillingness  to 
be  advised  in  this  matter. 

Besides  Roseville  Grange,  which  was 
out  in  full  force,  there  were  represent- 
atives present  from  Sacramento.  En- 
terprise, American  River,  South 
Sutter.  Tulare  and  Yuba  City  Granges. 
We  had  two  regularly  appointed  in- 
spectors and  several  State  and  county 
deputies  with  us,  so  what  one  did  not 
know  you  may  be  sure  another  did. 
Our  party  coming  from  the  north  be- 
ing desirous  to  return  home  on  the  3:30 
p.  M.  train,  they  were  necessarily  cut 
off  from  the  after-dinner  talks  except 
such  as  they  made  themselves,  which 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  came  to  listen  and  to 
learn  from  the  stars  of  the  south  and 
the  center  rather  than  to  impart  in- 
formation. However.  Bros.  Shoemaker 
and  Frisbie  did  themselves  credit  as 
after-dinner  talkers,  to  which  the 
writer  responded  amen.  There  were 
present  several  of  the  State's  best 
talkers  from  whom  we  expected  light 
and  encouragement  applicable  to  these 
hard  times  that  are  so  depressing  to 
the  tillers  of  the  soil;  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  remaining  visitors 
enjoyed  a  rare  occasion  as  the  words  of 
wisdom  fell  from  the  lips  of  Past 
Master  of  the  S.  G.  Daniel  Flint  and 
State  Lecturer  S.  Goodenough  and  of 
Thomas  Waite,  Master  of  Enterprise 
Grange  of  Sacramento  county.  I  re- 
peat that  the  loss  was  a  cruel  one  and 
the  train  should  have  changed  its  time 
if  only  for  once.  Fraternally, 

Gkoroe  dm.EVEU. 

Yuba  City,  April  19,  1895. 


Tulare  Orange. 

Tulare  Grange  held  its  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting  on  Saturday,  20th. 

After  the  routine  business  of  the 
Grange  was  over,  Bro.  Prenio  ad- 
dressed it  on  alfalfa,  its  cultivation, 
its  nutritive  value  and  its  value  for 
green  manuring. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Tulare  are 
both  admirably  adapted  for  the  culti- 
vation of  alfalfa.  The  soil  should  be 
well  and  thoroughly  plowed  and  pul- 
verized before  seeding;  the  implement 
by  which  the  seed  is  covered,  whether 
brush,  harrow  or  clod  crusher,  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  land. 
Not  less  than  fifteen  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre  should  be  sown;  more  is  bet- 
ter; less  leaves  many  bare  places  in 
the  land;  the  roots,  being  fewer  in  the 
ground,  grow  larger;  the  stems  also 
grow  thicker.  Thicker  seeding  than 
fifteen  pounds  pev  acre  brings  a 
thicker  stand,  which  pi-oduces  a 
smaller  stem,  more  foliage,  a  better 
quality  of  hay  and  less  foxtail.  The 
plant  will  grow  vigorously  and  do  well 
for  from  four  to  six  years  after  seed- 
ing. When  it  has  passed  its  vigor  it 
.should  be  plowed  up,  a  growing  crop 
being  turned  under  for  green  manur- 
ing and  the  land  for  a  period  of  years 
cultivated  to  other  crops.  In  pi-actice 
it  is  found  in  plowing  up  alfalfa  the 
thin  seeded,  thick  roots  are  much 
harder  to  cut  with  the  plow  than  the 
roots  of  the  thick  sown  ground,  the 
roots  in  which  are  smaller.  Alfalfa  is 
greatly  benefited  by  a  thorough  har- 
rowing every  year  with  a  heavy  har- 
row. 

Bro.  Premo  fecommends  every  year 
to  sow  grain  in  alfalfa,  having  tlu^  mix- 
ture for  hay.  He  usually  sows  wild 
oats,  screened  from  wheat  volunteered, 
and  gets  three  crops  of  alfalfa  and  oat 
hay  mixed,  in  the  season,  besides  the 
pasture.  Alfalfa  grown  on  heavy 
ground  with  water  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  surface  grows  too  continu- 
ously to  mature  seed.  T.iighter  lands 
with  water  at  greater  depth  matures 
seed  much  better.  In  feeding  or  pas- 
turing alfalfa,  straw  or  other  dry  feed 
should  also  be  fed,  to  keep  the  stock 
from  eating  the  fences,  although  stock 
will  let  alone  all  fences  and  posts  well 
whitewashed. 

Bro.  Premo  read  from  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  10,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  on  th^  su,bject  of  Legu- 


minous Plants  for  Green  Manuring  and 
for  Feeding,"  to  show  their  value  for 
both  purposes.  The  Bulletin  is  written 
by  Prof.  E.  W.  Allen,  who  says:  "It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  principal 
fertilizers  required  by  plants  are  nitro- 
gen, potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
These  are  more  or  less  essential  to  the 
healthy  growth  of  crops,  consequently 
they  are  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  commercial  fertilizers  and  other 
manures.  *  *  Plants  with  long 
roots,  like  clovers,  feed  deep  down  in 
the  soil  or  subsoil  on  materials  beyond 
the  reach  of  surface  feeding  plants, 
and  when  the  tops  of  these  plants  are 
mixed  with  the  surface  soil  they  enrich 
it  much  the  same  as  an  application  of 
barnyard  manure.  "  Leguminous 
plants,  such  as  clovers,  peas,  beans, 
lupines,  vetches,  etc.,  draw  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  from  the  soil;  hence  they  draw 
from  the  air  a  material  necessai-y  to 
the  growth  of  crops,  and  which,  in  the 
form  of  commercial  fertilizers,  such  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate, 
dried  blood,  etc.,  is  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a  pound. 
The  analysis  of  alfalfa  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  an  acre 
of  it  contained  over  300  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen, which  at  a  valuation  of  fifteen  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound  would  be 
worth  .$46.50.  A  comparison  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  value  of  leguminous 
plants  (of  which  alfalfa  is  one  of  the 
very  best)  for  food  and  for  fertilizing 
materials,  and  also  of  the  common 
grasses,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  legu- 
minous plants  for  both  purposes. 

The  Bulletin  summarizes  its  experi- 
ments and  in  doing  so  states:  "Ani- 
mals as  well  as  plants  require  nitro- 
gen for  food.  *  '  Hay  from  legu- 
minous crops  is  about  twice  as  rich  in 
protein  (nitrogen)  as  that  from  grasses. 
In  the  one  case  this  protein  is  obtained 
very  largely  from  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  other  it  is  drawn  from  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Leguminous  plants  yield 
larger  crops  of  hay  to  the  acre  than 
grasses;  hence  the  production  of  food 
materials,  especially  protein,  on  an 
acre  is  several  times  larger  with  legu- 
minous crops." 

For  the  best  and  most  economic 
effects,  however,  the  crop  should  be 
cut  and  fed,  and  the  manure  returned 
to  the  soil. 

In  a  discoursive  consideration  of  the 
subject  by  the  Grange  after  Bro. 
Premo  concluded  his  address,  the  al- 
lowing of  foxtail  grass  to  grow  with  al- 
falfa was  condemned,  although  Sister 
Nelson  said  that  on  her  farm  she  con- 
sidered foxtail  an  advantage,  as  it 
came -three  weeks  earlier  than  alfalfa, 
thus  furnishing  the  stock  with  green 
feed  that  much  sooner. 

The  Lecturer  read  from  Bro.  Amos 
Adams'  report,  in  the  Rural  Press,  of 
Bro.  E.  F.  Adams'  address  at  San  Jose 
Grange  on  the  13th,  on  the  objects  of 
the  Order-,  where  they  have  been  at- 
tained, and  how  they  can  be  attained  in 
California:  also  on  the  jjossible  educa- 
tional effect  of  summer  encampments, 
both  of  which  subjects  being  heartily 
approved  of  by  this  Grange.  Bro. 
Adams  has  striick  a  chord  which  brmgs 
a  responsive  note  fT'om  every  earnest 
Patron. 

At  the  ni>xt  meeting  of  the  Grange 
Bro.  Zunivvault  will  address  the  mem- 
bers on  "  Dairying.  " 

The  t  J  range  being  inlonned  that  the 
Farmers'  Institute  (U-ganization  of 
this  the  43rd  Agricultural  District  is 
out  of  funds  with  which  to  hold  another 
Institute  this  year,  it  was  resolved  to 
hold  a  Grange  Kariners'  Institute  about 
the  middle  or  last  of  next  October. 
  _  J.  T. 

5an  Jose  Grange. 


At  its  regular  meeting  on  the  20th 
inst.,  San  Jose  (J range  took  up  a  mat- 
ter of  great  practical  interest,  espe- 
cially to  the  people  of  fruit-producing 
sections  of  the  State.  Attention  was 
called  by  Messrs.  Lillick,  Tarleton, 
Howard  and  others  of  the  (Grange  to 
the  fact  that  preserved  fruits  and 
jellies  of  well-known  brands  from  Eng- 
land are  daily  being  sold  in  large  quan- 

{Continucd  on  page  ii68.) 
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Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taljen  tmck 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  tvit;h,  S8  iu.  wide;  weight,  less  than  It)  tons. 
Pr.ce  when  new,  $-1500. 

HOOKER  «&  CO., 

l(i  and  18  Drunini  Street,  Sail  FranclKCo. 


DOUGLASSPRAYERSI 

WILL  KILL  THE  PESTS.} 

W.  &B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN    CT.  | 
.  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO  | 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  k  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 ANI>  

^  General  Commission  Merchants,  •!< 

3l«  CALIB'OIINIA  ST.,  S.  V. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Kxchange. 

jW Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

SI 2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  &  QO  Portland,  Or. 
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titles  in  San  Jose,  as  well  as  elsewhere 
throughout  California  and  the  East,  at 
prices  far  in  excess  of  anything  that 
can  DC  realized  for  goods  of  the  same 
and  even  better  quality  that  are  put 
up  here.  This  fact  is  the  more  to  be 
deplored  from  the  fact  that  the  trade 
secured  by  the  foreign  packers  is  the 
very  best  and  most  profitable.  The 
goods  are  sold  to  the  most  wealthy 
people  and  those  who  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  price  so  long  as  they  can 
get  what  is  choice,  or  is  supposed  to 
be  choice,  and  if  these  classes  could  be 
made  to  understand  that  Santa  Clara 
county  jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  pre- 
served fruits,  etc.,  were  just  as  palata- 
ble and  desirable  in  every  way  as  the 
foreign  importations,  one  of  the  best 
points  ever  made  in  favor  of  the  Santa 
Clara  county  fruit-growers  would  be 
secured.  A  most  extensive  and  profit- 
able market  would  be  opened  up 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  in  time  the  California 
preserved  fruits  should  not  invade  and 
compete  with  the  foreign  goods  in 
their  own  market,  just  as  they  are  to- 
day securing  a  most  profitable  trade 
in  our  market  with  their  product. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  in  fancy 
foreign  fruit  preserves  in  this  country 
can  scarcely  be  realized  except  by  the 
dealers,  who  say  it  is  enormous,  in  fact 
amounting  to  many  million  dollars 
yearly,  with  profits  enormously  in  ex- 
cess of  the  same  amount  of  trade  in 
the  cheaper  qualities  of  goods. 

A  committee  consisting  of  W.  F. 
Lillick  and  M.  J.  Tarleton  was,  on  mo- 
tion, appointed  to  make  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  to  report 
the  matter  to  San  Jose  Grange  in  the 
form  of  a  paper.  It  is  desired  as  soon 
as  possible  to  take  some  definite  steps 
in  the  direction  of  securing  the  fancy 
preserved  fruit  trade  for  California 
growers.  It  is  desired  to  investigate 
as  to  the  methods  of  foreign  packers  in 
the  way  of  preserving  and  labeling 
their  goods  tastefully  in  glassware, 
etc.  The  fact  is  realized  that  as  much 
or  more  depends  upon  the  way  the 
goods  are  placed  upon  the  market  than 
even  upon  their  quality  and  palatabil- 
ity,  and  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the 
results  of  the  long  experience  of  En- 
glish packers  in  this  direction. 

There  was  also  an  extended  discus- 
sion on  the  question  of  the  formation 
of  sanitary  districts,  as  provided  for  by 
recent  acts  of  the  Legislatui-e.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  law  is  a 
good  one,  and  will  give  rural  districts 
especially  an  advantage  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  attained.  It  was  the  de- 
sire of  members  of  the  Grange  residing 
in  that  neighborhood  to  establish  a 
sanitary  district  to  include  the  Wil- 
lows, a  portion  of  Union  school  district 
and  to  extend  in  the  direction  but  not 
to  include  Almaden. 

The  provision  made  by  the  last  Leg- 
islature giving  the  officers  of  the  sani- 
tary district  power  to  regulate  the 
liquor  business  was  discussed.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  proposed  district 
in  the  Willows  and  to  the  south  of  that 
point  includes  one  of  the  finest  fruit 
sections  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  or 
the  State.  There  ai-e  very  few  saloons 
in  this  district — three  at  the  very 
most.  On  motion,  a  committee  from 
the  Grange,  consisting  of  Judge  Amos 
Adams,  Webb  and  Sampson,  consulted 
the  District  Attorney  in  the  matter  of 
the  proper  procedure  to  form  the  pro- 
posed sanitary  district. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury,  in  its  issue  of 
the  day  following  the  Grange  meeting, 
commented  upon  the  proceedings  as 
follows : 

San  Jose  Grange  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
an  endeavor  to  brinp  about  a  change.  In- 
stead of  importing  jams,  we  should  be  export- 
ing tliciii.  At  all  event.s,  we  should  supply 
the  home  and  the  Kastern  demand,  and  the 
Grange  will  work  to  bring  that  desirable 
state  of  affairs  about.  The  first  essential 
step  is  to  acquire  all  possible  information  con- 
cerning the  business,  and  a  committee  has 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject 
tho  oughly.  It  will  endeavor  to  learn  the 
methods  of  foreign  packers,  their  process  of 
preserving  and  their  way  of  labeling,  and  it 
will  report  to  the  Grange. 

The  Mercury  believes  this  to  be  the  most 
important  movement  yet  made  toward  the 
establishment  of  home  industries.   There  ap- 


pears to  be  no  reason  why  California  should 
not  control  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
in  this  branch  of  the  fruit  business.  As  was 
stated  at  the  Grange  meeting  Saturday, 
"the  foreign  goods  are  sold  to  the  most 
wealthy  people  and  those  who  do  not  care 
anything  about  price  so  long  as  they  get  what 
is  choice,  or  is  supposed  to  be  choice,  and  it 
these  classes  could  be  made  to  understand 
that  Santa  Clai'a  county  jellies,  jams,  mar- 
malades, preserved  fruits,  etc.,  were  just  as 
palatable  and  desirable  in  every  way  as  the 
foreign  importations,  one  of  the  best  points 
ever  made  in  favor  of  the  Santa  Clara  county 
fruit  growers  would  be  secured.  A  most  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  market  would  be  opened 
up  throughout  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  in  time  the  California  preserved 
fruits  should  not  invade  and  compete  with  the 
foreign  goods  in  their  own  market,  just  as 
they  are  to-day  securing  a  most  profitable 
trade  in  our  market  with  their  product.'" 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Uewey  Si  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


j  FOB  THE  WEEK  ESDISG  APRIL  9,  1695. 

1  537,037.— Tube  TESTER— T.  W.  Helntzelman,  Sacra- 
I     mento,  Cal. 
537,038.— Safety  Valve— T.  W.  Helntzelman,  Sac 

ramento,  Cal. 
537,153.— Sash  Holder— L.  a.  Helnzerling,  Monte 

Cristo,  Wash. 
537,294.— Gas  Burnek  Regi'Latoh— J.  Kraker,  S.F 
537,162 —Can— John  Lee,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 
537,346.— Connecting  Rod — F.  F.  Maag,  Beau 

mont.  Cal. 

537,a')6.— Hop  Picker— M.  Marsa,  North  Yakima, 
Wash. 

537,300.— Station  Indicator— Murray  &  Krasky, 
S.  F. 

537,813.— Preserving  Fruit— a.  D.  Shepard,  S.  F. 
537,314.— Riveting  Machine— J.  I.  Smith.  Chlco, 
Cal. 

637,082.— Tape  Measuhe- C.  Stuart,  Turlock,  Cal. 
537,257.— Gold  Saving  Apparatus— B.  M.  VPhlt- 

ing,  Spokane,  Wash. 
24,176.— Badge  Design— C.  G.  Tingry,  Portland,  Or. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mall  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Pacttic  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


—The  cradle  in  which  the  big  lumber  raft 
is  building  at  Stella,  Wash.,  by  Messrs.  Rob- 
inson &  Baines,  is  finished.  Most  of  the  piles 
of  which  the  raft  is  to  be  constructed  will  be 
floated  down  the  Cowlitz  river.  The  steamer 
Alice  Blanchard  brought  up  from  this  city 
thirty  tons  of  massive  chains  that  will  be 
used  in  binding  the  thousands  of  piles  to- 
gether, though  it  will  take  thirty  additional 
tons  of  chains  to  complete  the  job.  To  avoid  a 
disaster  such  as  occurred  to  the  raft  towed 
out  of  the  Columbia  last  fall,  the  builders  are 
having  a  strong  bulkhead  put  in  each  end  of 
the  raft.  Instead  of  using  a  tug,  this  raft 
will  be  towed  here  by  a  large  ocean  steamer. 
The  last  raft,  which  went  to  pieces  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  contained  10,000  piles, 
and  the  raft  was  over  400  feet  in  length.  The 
builders  and  owners  of  the  second  raft  pro- 
pose to  profit  by  their  costly  experiment. 


Deafness  Cannot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  Is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  the  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  .sound  or  Imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  It  Is  entirely  closed  Deafness  Is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  ami  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion, hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing 
but  on  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  i 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.   Send  for  circulars 
free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O 
;^So)d  by  Druggists,  75c. 


-The  Stockton  Car,  Agricultural  and  Ma- 
chine Works  is  shipping  two  harvesters  to  the 
Argentine  Kepublic,  the  pioneer  harvesters 
to  enter  that  South  Ainei'ican  country.  Five 
more  of  the  machines  will  be  constructed  and 
sent  to  Argentine  if  these  two  prove  success- 
ful, as  they  probably  wi  1.  Two  experts  will 
be  sent  with  the  machines  to  properly  start 
them  to  work. 


—The  Southern  California  Railway  has  one 
passenger,  one  freight  and  two  switch  en- 
gines running  burning  oil  as  a  fuel  success- 
fullj'.  The  engine  in  the  passenger  service 
makes  llio  jniles  and  averages  eighty  stops 
daily.  They  have  several  engines  which  are 
about  completed  as  oil  burners,  besides  sev- 
eral others  well  under  way  which  are  to  burn 
oil  as  fuel. 

Fob  Coughs,  Astb.ma  and  Tiiiioat  Dis-  j 
orders,   use   "Jlnnrn'n    Bmucluul  Troclifn. 
Sold  only  in  boxes.    Avoid  imitations. 


—A  large  force  of  men  is  at  work  on  the  Rio 
Verde,  Arizona,  canal  and  storage  reservoir. 
The  entire  work  will  cost  *2,000,iX)0,  and  is  to 
be  finished  in  three  years. 


To  Orange-Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing 

Not  Less  than  1 20/0  Actual  Potash. 


(K,0) 

This  is  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruit?. 

Our  books  on  Potash  are  sent  free.    They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  savo 
von  dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

MEY£R,  WILSON  &  CO.,  210  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  .Sole  Agents  for  the  PaclUc  CoaHt. 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  Rod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Makes  the  Cheap  Fence. 


100  Rods  of  Waukegan 
Weigh  only  90  Pounds. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTUREIiS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 


FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt. 


KROGH    mAN'F^'G  CO., 

 SUCCESSORS  TO  

San  Francisco  Tool  Co., 

Manufacture  CENTPRIF'UGMU    F»U/V\F»S  of  all 

sizes  for  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Land.   These  Pumps 
can  be  operated  by  Horse  Power.  Steam  or  Gasoline  Etiglues. 

 ALSO  

Triple-Acting  Puiupii 

Deep-Well  Pumps, 

Steam  FumpH. 

if 


all 


Gate  Valven 
sizes. 

Horse  Powers, 

Wioe  Presses, 

Grape   Crushers  and 
Steiuiuers.  Ac,  &c. 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

51  Beale  Street,  and  11  to  19  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 


SoiBPtbiiig  new  for  t be  farmer,  who  can  now  do 
liis  own  tUrestilng,  wltti  Jess  help  and  powt-r 
tbao  ever  before    We  also  malie  n  lull 
line  of  ><weep  Powers,  Tread 
Powers,  etc. 


The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

has  crraC  rapnciO',  ^Qd  can  tx*  run 
by  lieht  vowcr.  'Send  for  illustrated 
QMaloguc,  giving  testimonials 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  Id  all  sizes,  for  both  band  and  power 
use.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List   We  will  send  latest  publlca- 
UOD  on  BnsUage  to  all  who  write  for  It. 


BELLE  CITYMF6.  G0..  RACINE.  WIS. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

F»  E  R  K:  I  N  S 

GAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY, 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  iinj  and  upwards. 
Qlve  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Writ* 
for  catalogue. 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

117  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


5T.  JACOB5  OIL  is  tbc  Perfect  CURE  for     Exterminating  Squirrels. 


NEURALGIA 

WITHOUT  RELAP5E,  COLLAPSE,  A\1SHAP5  or  PERHAPS. 


No  poisonous  comiwunds  used;  sure  death,  »Dd 
failure  Is  unknown:  material  used  costs 
nothing.   Information  free. 

 Address  

F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring  Street, 

Log  ABKelei,  Cal. 


April  27,  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  April  2-1,  1895. 

FLOUR — Receipts  tiave  been  quite  free  ot  late, 
but  prices  keep  steady,  trade  being  good.  Liberal 
shipments  were  made  to  China  by  yesterday's  out- 
going steamer.  We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  for 
Family  Extras,  $3  25@3  35  V-  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras, 
$3  15@$3  25;  Superfine,  $2  10(82  35  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  promising  outlook  which  devel- 
oped at  the  opening  of  this  week  has  been  dis- 
pelled, both  the  English  and  Chicago  markets 
having  relapsed.  Local  freights  are  somewhat 
firm,  and  this  circumstance  is  an  important  factor 
in  keeping  quotations  easy  for  spot  Wheat.  There 
has  been  considerable  activity  in  speculative  cir- 
cles within  a  few  days,  ca^ising  more  or  less 
strengthening  of  values  in  options  for  May  and 
December,  which,  however,  was  only  temporary, 
as  prices  yesterday  were  practically  the  same  as 
a  week  ago.  Shippers  are  paying  87^0  i*  ctl.  for 
No.  I  quality  and  SSJ^c  for  choice,  the  demand  not 
being  urgent.  Milling  grades  are  quotable  at  90c 
(Sidoo  ^  ctl. 

BARLEY— While  the  .sample  market  does  not 
present  an  appearance  ot  great  activity,  there  is 
still  a  fair  volume  of  trade  inprogress.  Exporters 
are  quietly  picking  up  desirable  offerings,  low 
prices  being  an  incentive  for  business  in  this  di- 
rection. Within  a  week  24Ut>  tons  went  to  England, 
whi  e'a  vessel  for  New  York  carried  away  450  tons. 
Trade  of  this  character  materially  helps  the  situ- 
ation. Values  remain  stationary.  We  quote  ; 
Feed,  fair  to  good,  65@67'/ic;  choice,  683^0;  Brew- 
ing, 80@87'/2C  *  ctl. 

OATS— Choice  descriptions  are  none  too  plenti- 
ful and  quotations  for  such  goods  are  somewhat 
steady,  the  advantage  being  on  the  side  of  sellers. 
Common  grades,  on  the  contrary,  are  plentiful  and 
weak.  We  quote  as  follows:  Milling,  $1  0714® 
1  17H;  Surprise,  $1  0714®!  n'/^;  fancy  feed,  $1  0214 
@1  07'/4;  good  to  choice,  95c@$l;  fair  to  good,  90® 
95c;  poor  to  fair,  80® 87 '/oc;  Black,  nominal;  Gray, 
95c@$l  OiVi  Tfi  ctl. 

CORN— Small  Yellow  of  sound  quality  is  scarce 
and  firmly  held.  Large  Yellow  shows  a  wider 
margin  in  quotations,  there  being  more  or  less 
stock  of  indifferent  quality  among  the  offerings. 
We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  $1@1  15;  small  Yellow, 
$1  15@1  25;  White.  $1  10@,1  15  ctl. 

RYE— Quotable  at  83Ji®86o  ?  ctl. 

BUCirWHEAT— Quotable  at  80@85c  V  ctl. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  ^  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  * 
ton 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18®I9  ^  ton. 

HAY— Sellers  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Receipts 
are  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  very  soft.  Thomas'  Produce  Report 
says:  "  Hfiy  prospects  are  not  bright  Stocks 
are  quiteneavy  and  volunteer  fields  are  now  about 
ready  to  cut  down  for  Hay,  which  will  bring  some 
new  to  this  market  about  the  first  of  May,  if  they 
ship  it  right  in.  These  conditions  are  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  tirade  and  a  dull  condition  of 
the  whole'  market  is  the  result."  We  quote: 
Wheat,  $8@11;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8@1I;  Oat,  $8®. 
10  .50;  Alfalfa,  $6  50@8  .50;  Barley,  $7®8  50;  Clover, 
$7@8;  Compressed,  $8®10  50;  Stock,  $6®7  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@70o  V  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100- It)  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-tb 
bags,  $11  50. 

BEANS— The  situation  is  not  quite  as  encourag- 
ing to  holders  as  it  was  a  short  while  ago.  Quota- 
tions for  Pea  and  small  Whites  have  been  lowered. 
Pinks  are  also  easy.  Large  Whites  are  in  light 
offering.  We  quote  as  follows :  Bayos,  $1  50@1  80; 
Butter,  $2@2  25  for  small  and  $2  25@2  50  for  large ; 
Pink,  $1  40@1  65;  Red,  $1  60m  70;  Lima,  $4  50® 
4  70;  Pea,  $2  65@2  85;  Smafl  White,  $2  65®2  85; 
Large  White,  $2  60@$2  80;  Blackeye,  $3®3  50;  Red 
Kidney,  $2  75®3;  Horse,  $1  60@1  70  *  ctl. 

SEEDS— The  season  is  too  far  advanced  for 
any  active  demand  to  prevail.  Prices  easy. 
Mustard,  Brown,  $1  25®  1  75;  Yellow,  $1  7.5®2; 
Triesie,  $1  50®1  75;  Canary,  3@4c;  Hemp,  3@3Jic; 
Rape,  lM@2Mc;  Timothy,  5'/3@6i4c;  Alfalfa, 
7H@7MC  f*  ft;  Flax,  $2®2  50  V  ctl. 

POTATOES— Receipts  ot  new  continue  to  in- 
crease, the  arrival?  yesterday  footing  up 427 sacks. 
All  descriptions  are  in  good  demand.  We  quote 
as  follows:  New,  J4@lMc*lb;  Early  Rose, 30@40c ; 
River  Reds,  25@30c;  Burbanks,  40®50c;  Oregon 
Burbanks,  40@85c  *  ctl. 

ONIONS— Choice  stock  steady.  Poor  qualities 
weak.  We  quote:  Good  to  choice  California, 
65c@$l;  cut,25®50Cf4  ctl;  Oregons,  $l@.l  25. 

VARIOUS— Asparagus  continues  to  decline 
under  free  receipts.  Some  few  sales  of  fancy 
stock  are  made  above  quoted  figures.  Rhubarb 
sells- at  about  any  price  that  buyers  choose  to  pay 
Prices  of  both  String  Beans  and  Green  Peas  are 
weak,  the  market  favoring  consumers.  We  quote 
as  follows :  Cucumbers,  50® 75c  f,  doz ;  Asparagus, 
40@75c  box  for  the  general  run  and  $1@1  25 
for  choice;  Rhubarb,  25@50c  ^  box;  String  Beans, 
5@7c  ^  lb;  Green  Peas,  2®3c  lb  tor  good  to 
choice;  Turnips,  50c  f>  ctl;  Beets,  60®75o  ^  sack; 
Carrots,  30@5Uc;  Cabbage,  75® 8.5c  *  ctl;  Garlic, 
10@12o  ^  tb;  Caulifiower,  75@85o  ^  doz;  Dried 
Peppers,  ll@l'Jc  f(  ft;  Dried  Okra,  I.5c  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  50c®$l  ^5 
for  common  to  choice,  with  $2@.2  50  for  fancy. 

Berries— Gooseberrie<,  65@75c  tf(  drawer;  Straw- 
berries, Sharplcss,  $5@7  ^  chest;  Longworth, 
$7(<i  10. 

(Jherries— Quotable  at  $1  50@2  75  box,  the 
latter  for  Purple  Guignes,  being  the  first  this 
season. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Fancy  navel  Oranges  are  in 
request  at  firm  prices.  Mexican  Limes  are  plenti- 
ful and  cheap.  We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$1  a6@2  75;  Seedlings,  75c®$l  25  box:  Mexican 
Limes,  $3  ,50((j  4  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $3@4;  Cali- 
fornia Lemons,  75c®$l  50  for  common  and  $1  75@2 
tor  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— There  is  not  much  doing  either 
on  local  account  or  in  a  shipping  way.  Much  stock 
is  said  to  have  gone  East  on  consignment  and 
about  all  wants  in  that  direction  are  supplied 
from  such  sources.  Of  choice  Apricots  and 
Peaches  the  offerings  are  small,  stocks  consisting 
mostly  of  low  grades.  Moderate  demand  reported 
tor  Prunes.  Receipts  of  Pears  and  evaporated 
Apples  are  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  present 
trade  wants. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the 
Fruit  Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent 
carload  lots,  smaller  parcels  occasionally  selling 
at  slightly  lower  rates: 

Apricots- Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  7j4o; 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  tic;  standard,  oHc;  prime,  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5>4@l'0;  sun-dried,  4®5c. 

Peaches— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6>4c;  standard, 
5%c  \  prime,  5'/4c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  l2@1.3o. 

Pears— Fancy, halves, 5'4c;  quarters,4>4c;  choice, 
4S<o;  standard i  3>4c;  prime,  3o. 

Plums— Pitted,  4®5o;unpittod,  lH@2c). 

Prunes— Four  slxeB,  4H®4?ic. 

Neotarines— Fasof,  To;  Qbploe,  S^o;  st^ndara, 
66',  prime,  b%c, 


Figs— White,  choice,  4@5c ;  black,  choice,  2i4@3c. 
Dried  Grapes— lV4c  ft. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  \4o  ^ 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  4c;  3-crown,  2Hc;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  V  ft;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  40 
1*  box  in  20-lb.  boxes:  clusters.  }2:  Dehesa  olu.s- 
ters,  $2  50;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  box. 

NUTS— Trade  continues  of  light  volume. 
Chestnuts,  6®7c ;  Walnuts.  6@7c  for  hard  shell, 
7@9i/4c  tor  soft  shell  and  7@9!4c  for  paper  shell; 
California  Almonds,  5@6c  for  soft  shell,  2®2'/4c  for 

hard  shell  and          for  paper  shell;  Peanuts,  4® 

6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5®6c;  Filberts,  8@£c ;  Pecans, 
6c  foi'  rough  and  8c  for  polished;  Brazil  Nuts, 
7®7Hc  -#  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $4  50@5  50  ^  100. 

HONEY— Prices  lack  firmness,  in  spite  of  light 
stocks.  Crop  prospects  continue  favorable,  thus 
checking  any  buoyant  feeling  in  values.  We 
quote:  Comb,  9@nc;  water  white,  extracted, 
6!4@7c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5K@6c;  dark  am- 
ber, 5®5'4c  f.  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26@28c  lb. 

BUTTER— Prices  show  no  improvement.  Local 
trade  keeps  brisk,  while  there  is  good  shipping 
demand,  though  not  large  enough  to  absorb  the 
surplus. 

Creamery— Fancy,  12H@13c ;    seconds,  ll@I2c 

Dairy— Fancy,  10H@llc;  fair  to  choice,  8@10o; 
store  lots,  6®7c. 

CHEESE— Increasing  receipts  have  caused  fur- 
ther lowering  of  prices.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy, 
6®7c;  fair  to  good,  4!4@5!4c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to 
fine,  10@14c  *  ft. 

EGGS— Store  lots  have  again  declined,  while 
ranch  parcels  are  anything  but  steady.  Quotable 
at  10@llc  ^  dozen  for  store  and  12@13  for  ranch. 

POULTRY— The  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape 
for  sellers,  supplies  not  being  excessive.  Young 
stock  is  somewhat  firm  at  quoted  figures.  We 
quote :  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  10®llc;  Hens,  11® 
13c  1?  ft;  Roosters,  $4® 5  tor  old,  and  $7@9  for 
young;  Broilers,  $3®4  50  for  small  and  $6@7  for 
large;  Fryers,  $6®7;  Hens,  $4  50@5  50;  Ducks,  $4® 

5  50  for  old  and  $7@8  60  for  .young;  Geese,  $1  25®, 
1  50  f.  pair;  Goslings,  $2@2  50;  Pigeons,  $1  50@2  25 
^  dozen. 

WOOL— The  better  grades  of  Wool  continue  in 
active  demand,  all  such  stock  finding  prompt  sale 
at  current  figures.  Poor  and  faulty  descriptions 
drag  along  at  easy  prices,  with  not  much  prospect 
tor  improvement  in  trade  or  values. 

We  quote  spring ; 
Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  ft  4@6Hc 

6  to  8  months  do  4®8o 

8  to  Smooths  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free  7@9e 

Do,  detective  4@6o 

We  quote  fall : 

Mountain,  free  4V4®6c 

Plains,  detective   3@4!4o 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice    8'/i@10c 

Heavy   ...6@7c 

We  quote  Oregon  spring : 

Eastern,  choice  8@10c 

Do,  poor  6@7c 

Valley,  choice  9®llc 

Do,  low  grade  8@10c 

HOPS— The  market  remains  inactive  at  nominal 
prices.  An  auction  sale  of  70,000  lbs.  is  announced 
to  take  place  at  Watsonville,  on  the  27lh  inst. 
Quotable  at  5®7lic  lb. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  ~f,  lb  7  ©7140  6  @6i4 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  6  @6i4    5  @5i4 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  6  @6H     5  @5i4 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  6  @6!4     5  ®5!4 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  6  mVi     5  ®5H 

Stags  3!4®—  2i4®3 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  4!4@5       3  @4 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  6  @7  4i4@5 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  7   @8       6  @6!4 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  10H@llc;  Dry  Kips, 
Oo;  Calf  Skins  do,  12@13o;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  7®8c;  Pelts,  Shearlings,  10@20c  each;  do, 
short,  2.5@35c  each;  do,  medium,  30®45c  each;  do, 
long  wool.  40®60c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer, 
30c;  do,  good  medium,  15@25c;  do,  winter,  10®  15c 
^  lb;  Goat  Skins,  20@35c  apiece  tor  prime  to  per- 
fect, 10@20c  tor  damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 


Pre 

liTRUMRN 

33^   BUSH  ,3 


roopeps 

Dipping 
t^y®  Powder 


SURE  CURE  FOR  SCAB. 

PRICE,  $16  PER  CASE. 

Sole  Agents, 

SHOOBERT,  BEALE  &  CO., 

418  Calil'ornia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

 I-T—  (Established  1861). 

r  n  P  P  Weekly,  *1  a  year.  7  Editors. 

rKtcBe^^ 

»  »  Free! 


All  about  Beeg  and  Honey 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  11.  ISUKKK,  (;2B  Market  St.,  S.  F.    Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelus;  (irade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


KKGISTKKKD   J  E  K  S  E  Y  S       Sulphur  Spriiifr 
Farm,  Nlles.  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  tor  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S,  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


Poultry. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS,  Brown  Leghorns.  Black 
Mlnorcas  and  Mammoth  Pekln  Ducks.  In  these 
varieties  I  have  taken  great  pains  in  securing  the 
best  prize  winners  in  New  York  and  Mass.;  be- 
sides, I  have  won  highest  honors  at  the  State 
shows.  1  invite  every  one  Interested  10  visit  niy 
ranch  and  see  America's  best  bred  fowls.  Refer- 
ence, People's  Bank,  or  any  of  my  neighbors. 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  J.  W.  Porgeus.  Eggs.  *2  per  set- 
ting, or  three  settings  for  $5. 


BUFF  LE(iHORNS  Eggs  from  prize  winners. 

$1,  $2  and  %'A  per  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING— Bufl.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes, 
Silver  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas.  Indian  Games, 
Black  Spanish,  Bantams,  Pekln  Ducks— Two  Dol- 
lars setting.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey,  White 
Holland  Turkey— Three  Dollars  dozen,  Theodore 
Gushing,  Spokane,  Washington. 


C.  NISSON,  Petaluma.  Brown  Leghorns.  Fowls 
and  eggs  at  all  seasons  in  any  quantity.  Circular 
free.   "  Nisson  on  Incubation,"  25  cts. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


A.  BUSCHKE,  Tracy,  Cal.,  breeder  of  thorough- 
bred White  Leghorns  B.  P.  Rocks,  Pekln  Ducks. 
Eggs,  $1.50  per  la. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.  Cal.,  breeds  all  kinds  pure 
bred  fowls;  400  choice  birds  to  select  from. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

Sulphur  Spring  Farm,  Nlles,  Cal. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,  Stockton,  Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  Ellsio,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  IIOYT,  Bird's  Landing,  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  'Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


Jacks  and  Jennets, 

RAISED  FROM  IMPORTED  STOCK,  for  sale  by 
V.  GIANELLA,  Honcut,  Butte  county,  Cal. 


rS- ,2  V"""  NAME  6  ADDRESS  ON  POSTAL  CARD*." 
LEXRAND  POULTRY  RANCH,WE5T  RIVERSIDE  CAU 
CEECGa-STHEY  WILL  SENDYOU  SOMETHINO  USEFUL 
8Y  DECEMBER  15'^  N  EXT.«'"">SCW  LECMORNS3.-2^,SJ. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Bemem- 
ber  the  Best  is  ttie  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


F^RANK    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)   Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.  C  \A/hite  Leg; horns, 
S.  C  Bro\A/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  /Vlinorcas.  "^^^^^^"^ 

Eggs,  «3  per  13.-®»  flS-Send  tor  Circular. 


 THE  

HALSTED  ^  INCUBATOR 

C  O /W  F» /\  IN  "V , 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cat. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH   THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

'riiaiisnnd'4  in  Suc- 
gBrl  cessful  Operation. 
tSBJ  SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 

■k/  self.regulatino. 
W'a  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
j  TT  larsjer  percentage  of 
1    U  iertlIeeggs,atleg8coal, 
1    Mthan  any  other  InoQbator. 

Sendeo.forUlQB.Oatalog. 
1                  CiroQlars  Free. 
ll4tolSaB.6th8t.,Qulnc7,IIL 

1   Lowest  priced 
U   Pint  class 

Hatoher  made. 
eEO.n.  STAHL, 

INCUBATORS 

Most  Perfect  Machines, Best  Material 
and  WorkmaQshlp.     Lowest  to 
Prioe.   t)ur  Thermo-Kf iriilator  is 
as  accurate  as  a  Thermometer.  Send 
4c.  for  large  illus.  Catalogue.    Tells  all 
about  it.  High  Class  poultry  and  Eggs. 
Heailnuartera  for  Poultrv  Supplies. 
PEEKLESS  INCUBATOK  AND 
BROOUEH  CO.,  Qulncy.  XU, 


Self-_Reirulatiii8 
BROODERS. 


Short -Horn  Bulls 

OF  MILKING  STRAINS. 


CALVES,  YEARLINGS  AND  TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  oars  of  the  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo  Electric  Road 
pass  the  place. 

SHORT  HORN  BULLS 

F='OR  SrtLE. 

A  Choice  lot  o£  the  very  best  strains  from  one  to 
five  years  of  age. 
J.  H-  GLIDE,  Box  456,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


LARGE  SALES 

Sold  1673  0.  L  C.  HOGS 

IN  189a. 

Send  for  description  of  THIS 
FAMOUS  BREED,  two  of  which 
weighed  !i806  lbs.  First  applicant 
in  each  locality  can  hnve  a  pair  on 
time  and  agency.  Express  rates  ac- 
company the  riescrlption. 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 
CLEVELAND.  O. 


EQQ  RECIPE. 

Talie  one  postal  card,  write  on  its  back.  "How  can 
I  malse  larg-er  proflts  on  the  egg  crop  ?  "  Direct  it  to 
H  K.  STARKWEATHER,  310  California  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco.  Drop  in  postoface  and  await  prompt  answer. 


B KEEPERS 
CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  -. 
A  Handsomely  lUastrated  nrr  Clippi  ITC 
Macazine,  and  Catalog,  of  D  C  C  O  U  T  T  Li  1.4 
PB.EE.  THEA.I.UOOTCO.,  I>Iedllia.O. 


SEND  FOR 

.         Sample  copy  01 

BEE  CULTURE. 


SESSIONS  «fe  CO., 


i(<  Lynwood  Dairy  and  stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Ca' . 


p.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  Ca' 

We  have  Berlsshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
Thev  are  from  I'rize  Winners  and  are  Prize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  have  litters  old  enough  to  ship, 
also  a  few  young  boars  8  to  10  months  old  that  we  will 
sell  at  low  prices.   Correspondence  solicited 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  ohlokens  and  lots  of  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  by  Gold- 
smith, Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy.  Formllch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan  Food  Co., 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

auto  m»rR©t  Stt,  San  Fr»n<sl»<5o» 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


April  27,  1895. 


The  Future  Newspaper. 


Pro.!,n-i'ss  in  the  procluetion  of  news-  \ 
l)iil)pi-s  duriiifr  the  last  half  century 
leads  one  to  consider  whether,  with  the 
fast  perfecting  press  and  the  type- 
seltini^  machines,  perfection  has  been 
reached.  The  writer  thinks  not,  but 
firmly  believes  that  both  press  and  type 
of  the  i)resent  patterns  will  in  a  very 
few  years  be  thinj^s  of  the  past. 

These  results  will  be  brou<jht  about 
bv  a  combination  of  lithoj^raphy  and 
telegraphy.  The  fast  press  printinf^ 
from  stereotype  plates  on  cylinders  : 
will  be  superseded  by  an  adoption  of 
the  litho<,'raphic  press,  also  probably 
using  cylinders;  but  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  use  lithoi,n-ai)hic  stone  in 
this  form,  a  zinc  plate  prepared  with  a 
coating,'  of  pyroyailic  acid  and  <(um,  to 
enable  it  to  hold  water,  will  be  sub- 
stituted. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea,  as  it 
is  well  known  to  en^jravers,  and  it 
would  dispose  of  the  perfectin^^  press 
in  its  present  form;  but  by  mounting 
the  zinc  plates  type-high,  with  a  little 
modification,  a  similar  press  would  do 
the  work. 

The  principal  change  would  occur  in 
the  composing-room,  which  would  feel 
the  etTects  very  greatly.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  use  a  line  of  type  in  the 
news  columns.  The  news  will  be  fur- 
nished in  column  width  from  the  asso- 
ciated or  otlier  news  centei-.  jirinted  on 
transfer  paper,  with  transfer  ink.  by  a 
machine  something  after  the  fashion  of 
the  present  type-writing  machine. 

This  matter  will  be  duplicated  by  ; 
electricity  to  all  subscribers  simulta- 
neously, and  by  them  transferred  to 
the  prepared  zinc  plates.    Electrical  j 
(It-vices  are  already  in  use  by  which  \ 
signatures,    drawings,    etc..   can    be  { 
made  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  dupli- 
cated at  the  other.    It  then  requires  j 
only  a  slight  stretch  of  imagination  by 
those   who    keep  track   of  scientific 
progress  to  realize  the  possibility  of 
sending  an  imprint  of  type  by  the  same  '. 
process.  j 

Cost  of  Stopping  a  Train. 


J.  F.  CROSSETT  & 

Employment  Agency, 


CO. 


ft2S  Sacramento  Street, 


Wfl  %Tou]d  not  have  cxprndtKl 

HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLIARS 

doinii  ^ulvaiiizin^,  tor  winch  we  lu-tde  no  c.xtnt  t:|iiirKc,  had 
there  not  been  merit  in  tt  lialvamziDt;  consists  in  ci>atni^'  lh« 
strong  but  must  perislmble  (in  linn  sheets)  iiietul.  uith 
the  almost  indestructible  (even  when  very  tliini  iiu  taifi.  zinc 
und  aluniininn.  If  tUmv  were  nr>t  great  nieni  in  |Eal\ani/inif. 
no  uiie  would  pay  H  niure  fi>r  galviiiiized  b.irl-fl  »-nc  i>r  sli^t 
iron  th.iii  uncAlvaniEed  c*y*t'<  If  wr-  wfrv  ni.ikiii>:  (Minted 
windnnIN  to-day,  we  shoiil-J  funii;»h  un 

Sfuof  $15 

That  1-  ,1  t;  I  1  III-  tor  an  1  i....t   ,.n,.iU'l  uu.  ^uill. 

»K  lillLU  HIR   rilK   .^(iKS.     »K  HOU-D  .NOT  SELL 

Yor  A  POOR,  I'AiNTKh  ^>iiKi-:u  hor  ONI-:  hauf  op 

MKTAI.  GAI.VAM/.KU  KKMlKK  BCINC  ft  T  TOIiKTIIKN,  \t 
YOl'  WOULD  PAY  I  S  UOI  KI.E  PUK  K  KOK  IT.  Wc  t.inid 
the  best  we  know,  and  knowdig  tlvat  ituiiiled  tbtn  >hpcl«  iire 
practically  worthlr^s,  we  have  nittbnif:  to  do  with  them.  The 

p|l..^lln.u^         ..f  [ir'^i'.tnni;  to  ilv  i;al\ -ini/i n -■    iii-l  f.f  it 
II  ..ti  ,t  t  ir/.-  ■     i.    .i-f..,^  .,tli.-r^      SOUK  l<(  Y  (;4l.VAM7:Kn 
SIIK»  Is  AMI   riMII    \\U    sHKAK    AMI   >lAh^    WWM  IP 
AK1l  lt\>AHI(     UllFKbS  (Ml  TANKS  31  \ OK       (.  U,\  I  Ji l/F.l» 

Mii  rrs  HI  ST  »M  1  misT  aroi  .nd  iiik  iti\ kis.  .kmnts. 

A>U  EDUKS.  ANU  ARF.,  TIIKRFFOKE,  NUT  SO  I.OOO  AS 
PAINTEII  ONES.  How  n,n,  ,T„„^,-»r  citn  get  ou»  /jnr-.-  /.», 
jtninlrti  u  indntiUv  and  piiintrtl  tou  fifs,  or  thi^Mr  uuide  uj 
tftilvunKrtl  mnti-rint,  mf,  f.hfn,-ril  nml  punch  fit  nttn- thr  tfuh 
vnniiiny  Uont'.  '  OU  onlif  bf  >  j  f./rtitifd  Ctftkf  Jwi  that  /t^tptr 
tchohttu  thetn  ute  iifitof/tnf  »f  tUr  valii^  tjff  gatttttititHtf.  We 
now  ^Mlvunize  everything  iifter  it  l^  completed,  even  bolt*  and 
nul^  We  ^Jilvamze  with  tht-  iiio'.t  improved  proee>jse$  imd  in 
tlt<  most  perfect  known  uud  atlainuble  nmnner. 

'nf/irocv.Hs:  W7,fH  a  I't'iion  of  an  Amnotor  Whtrl  iiiall 
rii-rtifd  un,  rti.iiftht*^  ami  ihuMffl  vf  t  i'>t  and  itnpnrilifii,  tt  »> 
intnt^-ntd  in  "-Ifr-fl  zinc  u>al    ahtminnm    nnd  Irft 

lUetf  nntit  it  fM^oimH        -  —  ^ 
HMtif     tprt-y  ■•i-iu-k, 
ami  Qin  nituf  of  n  frif 
cios>^f  up  and  ••uttt' 
moltrtt    metal,  and 
pittfs  rornjxntimt  Of 
Tolttei'M.1  and  ichl'-ft 
then   yuu  hiive  some- 
during;  and  reliable.    It  i^ 
doers  Ciiniiut  afloiil  (•>  In  it 
atumnium  nivlird  Fr^mi'iK 
ifilvprjf  white  nmtiitif  ii  hifh 
ererif  portion  ofth>-  Art-mo- 
t.s  zinc  nod  iiiuiiitntiin  ichi-n 
tttnnt.fto-m.i,  tfiththent**-!, 
uliiiij,    which    lanuot  /*■ 
indff.ftt  uftible.   In  our  prp- 
pricet    of     wind  •  un  N. 
illu<.t'-iiirtn    of   wh.it  V,- 
KFIlKHt.MNt;    AN  01,11 
U    IN    INHMTKLV  M 
HIIiH  t  1,(11  sI.V  SMAIJ- 


^trunti.  eic 
>  and  bmnll 
■  We  keep     tt'n>  of  jinc  »nd 
\  eiif^  to  Hn<-tlier  The 
and  • 

» ft  tut  put  ■m.htn  aftf 
ft  tht-niictil  '•umbinat'on  of 
tneittf!  and  i"  pttftually 
ad.   W[-   talked  of 
rs,  etc.,  and  as  an 


^^  ICIOIt  Sll  vl'K  AT  A 
r  li  I  (  K.  ANNOi  .N<  KU 
TIIK  (IKKKK  OF  AN  AM^STFFL  VFKV  S|  |'H(HiK  FKFI» 
tl  ITFIt,  HOKTII  5*0  AS  PKI(':;S  t.O,  AT  --111.  1%  Ol  R 
NEXT  \0.  WE  SHALL  OFFER  Vol'  SonFTIIINf.  Of  STIU 
UKEAIKR  I.NTEREST.      AormOtOr  CO.«  4»i'«lJW. 


At  T  Price 


r-lil  find  Silr^r  Wlllrhfs  Wfy«I«,, 
n  rir.rir..  l.uiKSU'l  I'l-lol'.,  (  iinl, 
liLi;:  ;ic».».iir.jUN.t  ;irr(,.i;.  N,  Siifri, 


6#wlnc  n.-\rhiors,  A^fnM^ons, 
Cash  l)r!twrr«,        l>r(l  Hilt*, 

Law  a  Mow/T^ 
Corn  sholr"i-«, 
Funnlnc  ItliHs 
finilD  Dnmin, 


4'opT  RoAlfc,    1  in-*, 

C.iflVr  M>ll«,  l.»lhr<, 
llnnil  liirlj,  K"rirf». 
Wrlne^rs 


l>rtri«,      Rnnfl  PlAWff 
.rl  Slnkl, 


Uar,  Nfnrk,  Rtmtnr.  Ilnl'.  oad,  IM^ilfonn  and  Ciiintor  RtAI.ES* 
S,'nii  f.»p  fr*f>  r:ilu>iiirii<>  nn<1         hnw  l.i  -.i>r  ILmpv. 

tlXBo.  JeSersonEt.,  CHICAGO  CCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  tlU 


A  locomotive  eou^ineer  tulkiii>r  on  the 
above  subject  says:  "  It  is  not  yeuer- 
ally  known  what  loss  of  power  is  in- 
volved in  the  startin^r  and  stopping  of 
an  ordinary  train  of  cars.  There  is  re- 
quired about  twice  as  much  power  to 
stop  a  train  as  to  start  one.  the  loss  of 
power  depending  upon  the  momentum. 
A  train  going  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour  can,  by  means  of  the  Westing- 
house  air  brake,  be  stopped  within  120 
yards  from  the  first  application  of  the 
iirake.  Now,  enough  power  is  lo.^t  to 
rarr}'  this  same  train  fifteen  miles  over 
a  plane  surface.  First,  there  is  the 
momentum  acquiretl  by  the  train  Hying 
at  this  remarkable  i-ate  of  speed,  then 
the  loss  of  steam  in  applying  the  brakes, 
and  lastly  but  not  least,  the  extra 
amount  of  coal  to  compensate  for  all 
these  losses.  By  computation  I  have 
ascertained  that  every  complete  stoj) 
involves  a  cost  of  ^'I.IT.' 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION ! 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 


I  1  sfj,  \\(   furni.sh  KiVrm  Hands.  Traiiislrrs.  Mt-ii 
aQil  Wives,  etc..  promptly.    No  oharjxes  to 
craploTPrs.   Si'nU  In  your  orders  io 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  ;i.  ISSt. 


niaiiiiractured  by  U.  LISSENDKN. 

The  allenliiiTi  of  ilio  public  1»  called  to  this 
Scr.'iper  ;ind  the  many  varletleis  of  work  of  which  it 
18  capable.  Hiicli  an  Uailroa^!  Work.  Irrigation 
DltcMcH.  Levee  Botldhip.  Levelinsf  Land.  Ko.ad  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

ThlH  iniplenient  will  lake  up  and  carry  ItH  load  to 
any  desired  dlHlance.  It  w'lU  dlHtrlbute  the  dirt 
evenl.v  or  (leponlt  it8  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grailer.  and  Carrier. 
ThiniBands  of  tlu'He  .ScTapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  C(tunlry. 

FfThln  Scraper  is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  llie  Sl;ilc. 

Price,  all  Steel.  four-lioi-Re.  1H0;  Steel,  two-horse, 
».31.    Aiidri-KH  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSEHDO,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


|[]&HTNIN&  HAY  RRESS 


FULL 

TWO  FEEDS 


CIRCLE. 

TO  CIRCLE 


San  Pranci.scn,  Cal. 


Jilt  ipbli^jkY, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


i  STEEL.  MOST  RAPID  AND  POWERFUL. 


V  K.C.HAY  PRESS  CO. 

*fSS       KANSAS  CITV  MO. 


Bt  gustav  eisen. 

This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
pard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Clias.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Thk  Dewey  Prni,itHixo  Co..  or  its 
a^entnatthe  uniform  prloe  of  »3. 00,  poslaee  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RUBAL  PRESS, 
920  ai»rk«t  Street,         Nnn  Fritnciaco,  c»l, 


TREE  -  WASH. 

OUvro  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W .    JftCKSOIN    «fc  CO. 
8ol«  Agents.      -      -       No.  326  Market  .Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

\A/rtINTED  I 
Position  as  Manager  on  a  Large  Farm. 

Thorough  acqusintanoe  with  Stofk  Raising,  Dairy 
Business,  General  Fiirnilur.  Experience  lit  foi^ltrn 
countries,  French,  Sntrllgh.  German  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  ot  Arrloultural 
Academy  Id  Germany  P  0.  box  I83S.  Bakerafleld, 
Kern  Oounty,  Cal. 


Co\/er  Vour  Barns, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELI.INOS  WITH 

F».  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS.  WATER   TANKS.    ROOFS.    WOOD    OR  IRON, 

F».  &  B.  F*/\IINT. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,   CREAMERIES,    Fl,OORS   AND  WALLS. 

F».  &  B.  SHE/XTHIING  RARER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  liroadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET.    No.  49  First  Street. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PORTLAND,  OR. 


■M  «■  Youcati  tire  out  a  man  but  yoti  can't  tire  a 

laal  Planet  Jr.  machine.  A  man  gets  careless, 

I  V  I        I  I  loses  energy ,  has  hisdttll  days,  a  Planet  Jr. 

machine  is  ever  ready  for  business.  A 
man  often  leaves  when  worst  wanted,  a 
P/aneft/r.machine  nevergoesback  on  you. 
One  man  can  do  Intl  one  man's  work,  a 

 Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  do  the 

tvork  of  five  or  six  men.  The  proof  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  Plane/  Jr.  book 
for        which  describes  and  pictures  20  dilfcrcnt  Planet  Jr.  machines.  The 
reading  of  this  liook  is  the  first  step  toward  doing  better.    It's  Firr. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,         -  -  1 107  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Isn't  In  It. 


.Send  for 
lATALtXil'K 
Mail.-.l  rr.-... 


NEVKU 
RKCJt'IUKS 

OK 

CLIMBING  OK 
TOWKKS. 


G  E  m    SXEEL  lA/IND/VlILL 

WITH   (iK.\|-|IITK  ItOXKS. 

<inar;inl(*ftl  niur*-  Onrahl*-  without  oil  Ihaii  ollwr 
mills  that  aix*  olk^l.    Praftlfall.v  (hi-sc  nnils  rf- 
ciulre  no  attention.  Trnl.v  a  (Jt  ni.  and  worth  Its 
wclirht  In  (roUl.   It  conitilni-s  iK'aul.v.  strfnpth, 
(liirabillly  and  simplicity.    (f(iv»*riiH  itself  pcr- 
fr-^Ml.v.  is  easily  erected,  and  is  sold  on  lis  merits: 
in  fai  l,  it  is  the  best  im  earth.   They  are  ijeared 
bark  three  to  one— the  wh(?el  niakintr  them  rnn 
in  the  lli,'lili'St  wind  or  bi-eeze.   The  mill  is  made 
I'ntirely  of  Sleel  and  Tast  Iron.    K.ioh  one  of  our 
(Jem  Windmills  is  warranted.    If  iiol  satlsfactor.v. 
frelfrht  will  h.*|>alfl  both  wa.vs  :uid  money  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  iif  all  kinds  of  punips  fm 
hanil.  windmill  and  pewer  use.  .Vdapteil  for  all 
ilepihs  of  wells.  Pipe.  Pipe  Fittintrs.  Hra.s.s  fimxls 
Hose.  Tanks,  etc.  Send  for  f'atalopue.  mailed  fre«-. 
WOOD!  N  &  MTTLK,  A I  i-.J  1 4  .Market  St  K. 


JAmES  LIINF='ORXH, 

;t7  Market  .Street,  Sail  Fraiieisco,  Cal. 
BLVMVEk  BELLS -flnirih.  School  and  Fire:  ZinMERMAN  FRUIT  EVAPORATORS; 
LEAI>ER  WINOniLLS,  NON-SHRINKINQ  TANKS;  PU,TPS;  PIPE  and  FITTINGS; 
FOLDING  SAWING  HACHINES;  VANDUZEN'S  STEAM  JET  PUMPS; 
WINE  PRESSES:  CIDER  PRESSES;  LARD  PRESSES; 

BUTCHERS"  HACHINERY  AND  TOOLS;  STEA.T  ENGINES;  HORSE  POWERS; 
SORGHUM   AND   SUGAR   MACHINERY;   RICE   AND  COFFEE  MACHINERN 
Write  for  Catalogiics  and  I'riccs  of  such  giMids  as  you  may  want. 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

iSnccesHors  to  THOMS(JN  A;  KVANS.I 

110  &  112  ItKAl.K  STREET,  S.  r. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.    4-   Steam  Engines. 

.    .    .ill  KhulsuJ  M.H  HISKHY 

'-Co 


Quslne^ss  College* 

•i\  I'ost  street,      -       .      -      .San  Krauctaco. 

FOR  SEVENTV-FiVE  DOLLARS 

This  Coilegc  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing, 
Bookkeeping.  Teleeraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawlnp. 
all  the  English  brandies,  and  everythlntr  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sl.xteen 
teachers  and  kIvc  individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engfineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thorougrhly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
T23  yVlrtRK.ET  STREET. 
San  Francisco,  Cai-. 
Open  All  Year    :   A.  VAH  DEK  RAILLEIf,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  K6;  Hullion  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  186;  Blowpipe  Assay,  IIU.    Full  course  ol 

»fis8j'lng,|50.  EstBtiHshed  law,  Send  for  Ctrculnr. 


-      IND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

.\  Manual  of  Methods  whleh  have  Yielded. 
<ir«>alesf  Success;  with  Lists  uf  Varieties 
Kest   Adapted  to  the  Dlflereiit 
Ulstrlets  of  the  State. 

Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive  Embodylnir 
the  experience  and  methods  of  himdreds  of  suooess- 
ful  growers,  and  constituting  a  trnKtwor1h.v  guide 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  ma.v  snec^ess/ully  pro- 
duce the  trulls  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  »y  RiiWARn 
.1.  Wi<  KsoN.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  H'irii4  iilture  and 
Entomology,  t'niversity  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pticine  Uural  Prrgs,  San  Francisco;  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society:  Pres  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc 

iMrge  Oelarn.  699  paotf,  /uHy  illmtraltrt,  price.  SS.OO. 
postpaid. 

roll  SALE  BV 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Marktt  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


Orange  Cliltlire  in  California. 

Now  llial  the  Interest  in  the  culturt'  of  iln'  or:int,-e 
is  extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  pans  of  the 
State,  a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  lie  found  of  wide  useful 
ness. 

"Orange  Culture  In  California"  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years 
of  praptlcal  experience  and  observation  in  the 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  Is  a  w  ell  printed  hand-book 
of  227  pages,  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  planting 
of  oniuge  orchards,  cultivation  and  Irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  Is  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  rcduce<l  price  of 
75  cents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  THE 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street.  Sau 
Francisco,  Cal 

NiLES'  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
couneoted  with  successful  Poultry  aud  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  PaolQo  Coast.  Over  100  pages,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  handsome,  llteilke  UluutratlODS  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  un.l  i,i>\- aiioi'k 
Price,  postpaid. 90 oenta.  Address  PACIFIC  RUUAl. 
PIVR88  Offloe,  Snn  Fninclsoo,  Cal 
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The  Manufacture  Of  Wild  Men. 


There  nvc  many  curious  trades  in 
the  world,  but  the  most  strange  must 
surely  be  the  "artific  ial  manufacture 
fif  wild  men."  Yet  a  well-known  En- 
glish doctor  in  China  has  just  certified 
from  his  own  personal  experience  that 
this  art  is  regularly  practiced  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom. 

First  a  youth  is  kidnapped,  then  bit 
by  bit  he  is  flayed  alive,  and  the  skin  of 
a  dog  or  bear  grafted  piece  by  piece 
upon  him.  His  vocal  chords  are  next 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  charcoal  to 
make  him  dumb,  and  the  double  pur- 
pose of  causing  "etiolation  '  of  the  skin 
and  utter  degredation  of  the  mental 
faculties  is  effected  by  keeping  him  im- 
mured in  a  perfectly  dark  hole  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  fact,  by  treating 
him  like  brute  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time  he  is  made  into  one. 

At  last  he  is  exhibited  to  the  entirely 
credulous  Chinese  as  a  wild  man  of  the 
woods,  and  his  possessors  reap  a  rich 
harvest. 

The  priests,  it  seems,  are  adepts  at 
the  art.  When  a  kidnapper,  however, 
is  caught  by  the  people  he  is  torn  to 
pieces,  and  when  the  authorities  get  h[m 
they  torture  liira  and  promptly  behead 
him.  Such  is  life  under'the  I'ule  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven  r 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


A  Novel  Calculation. 


According  to  M.  Eiffel,  the  cost  of 
lives  of  any  great  engineering  work  j 
can  be  estimated,  at  least  as  accurately 
as  the  cost  in  money.    "  It  has  been  [ 
found,"  he  says,  "by  statistical  obser- 
vation that  in  engineering  enterprises  | 
one  man  is  killed  for  every  1,000,000  | 
francs  spent  on  the  work.    If  you  have 
to  build  a  bridge  at  a  cost  of  100,000,000 
francs,  you  know  that  you  will  kill  100 
workmen."     This    statement,  while 
rathei-  an  ingenious  one,  is  not,  it  is 
stated,  borne  out  by  facts.    Take  the 
Eiffel  tower,  for  example.    Six  and  a 
half  millions'  worth  cost  only  four  lives. 
The  Forth  bridge,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  contemporary  ])oints  out,  cost  45,000.- 
000  francs,  while  the  lives  of  fifty-five 
men  were  sacrificed  in  connection  with 
its  construction. 


Improvements  in  Printing  Ha- 
chinery. 

The  American  Sunday  newspaper  is 
the  wonder  of  the  Old  World,  and  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  enormous 
editions  issued  by  some  offices  for  the 
delectation  of  theii-  Sunday  readers 
had  exhausted  the  possil)ilities  of  mod- 
ern newspaper  production.  That  such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  is  evident 
from  the  constant  succession  of  pat- 
ents being  taken  out  for  improvement 
in  newspaper  printing  machinery.  The 
ingenuity  and  complication  of  some  of 
these  machines  is  remarkable.  The 
specification  of  a  machine  for  feeding 
sheets  of  paper  to  a  printing  press, 
occupied  nearly  eight  pages  of  a  recent 
number  of  the  Patent  Ofllice  Gazette, 
and  contained  not  less  than  sixty-nine 
distinct  claims. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Sppfdy  Hud  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  Uuiiuenis  tf)r  mild  or  severe  actiori. 
Removes  ail  BuncljeM  ,)r  Hleralslies  Irum  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.    iii<J"«sil<(e  to  iiniduce  scur  or  llfrnuh. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  wurrauted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $1,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druKKisls,  or 
sent  by  express,  chureeii  paid,  wltb  tull  directlous 
for  Its  use.     Send  for  descriptive  circulars.' 
THE  LAWKENCE-WlIiLlAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


FERTILIZERS! 

WESTERM  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Successors  to  Mex.  Phospliale  and  Sulph.  Co. 
and  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
REDUCED  PRICES.    SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
309  SanKume  Street,  San  Francisco. 


IF  — 
YOU 
WANT-J 


OLIVE  TREES. 

MISSION,  MANZANILLO, 

NEVADILLO,  RUBRA,  COLUMELLA. 

PICHOLINE,  REOALIS  AND  UVAIUA. 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

A  Complete  Assortment  of 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

ROSES,  PALMS,  MAGNOLLVS,  ETC. 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Descriptive  Catalojfuc  and  prices  on  appliciilioii. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seed.smen  and  Nursijr.ymen, 
419-4ai  .Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


TDCCO  nt  nni  n  iJliim,  splendor  pnme,  van 
I  ntto  OT  UULU  '  DEMAN  .piinct  chuU-e  of 
Biuiiank's  20  Itliiiion  --new crcatinMs."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  cv  cr>  where.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anteed.  1  he-'ureai  iiiirseries"saveyoiiover  HALF. 
Millioiisor  til.'  hi'st  treesTi)  vears' exiierience can 
grow;  tliey  "live  longer  and  bear  better."  See. 
MtyrUm.  STARK, l!44, Louisiana.Mo.,Rockport, III. 


i  Olive  Trees. 

ALL  Kl.NlJS  Ul'  NURSERY  STOCK.  Send  tor 
I  our  liook  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho\A/la.nci  Bros., 

j  POMONA,  GAL. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  H.  KUnZ,  Sacramento. 

'  Mission,  :\  years  .t  to  6  feet. 

Mission,  2  years,   3  to  4  feet, 

Manzanillo,  2  years   2  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  year.s  4  to  6  feet. 

I  Picholine,  2  years    2  to  3  feet. 

f  PALESTINE  CORN 

Is  hard  to  beat.  Can  be  planted  till 
June  \aelds  about  "J.OOO  I  bs.  corn  and 
1_*  tons  excellentfodderperacre on  dry 
land.  Can  be  harvested  wit  h  combined 
harvester.  Send  $1  per  acre  for  seed 
desired.  Address:  SACRAMENTO  RiVEfl 
NUBSniV  Co.,  WAtNUT  GROVE.  CALIF.  ^ 

'-p^  |—»  ¥~p  |Zr  ^ — A    PINE  ASSORTMENT, 
•   ■  ^  *— '      '  * — '   best   varieties,   free  from 

I   AND   pests  of  any  kind.  Primus 

I  I — w     ™  MT^2   '^'"""i'>  '*'"S.  Koslraver 
1  * — ' 1^  1  s — '   and  Murdoch  Cherries; 
Black  California  Figs;    Rice  Soft  Shell  and 
other  Almonds;  American  Sweet  Chestnuts; 
Prseparturlens  Walnuts.  Hardy  mountain  grown 
Orange  Trees.   Our  oraneres  have  stood  22  defrrees 
this  winter  without  injury.    l><>llar  Strawberry, 
I  the  best  berry  for  houie  use  or  market.  Address 
1  C.  M.  SII.VA  &  SON,  Lincoln,  IMacer  County 
I  California. 


fHE 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggfs,  Butte  Co..  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     R  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SfECI/ALTT-V. 

The  most  Ciniipli'lc  Assortment  of  Oencral  Nursery  .Stock  ^rowu  on  the  Paeillc  i;oasl 

1,000,000  Frees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

»#"  .^tknow  led^ed  everywiiere  to  be  e<ivial  lo  the  besi  C.uarauleed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pesis 

Send  for  Ciilalogue  and. Prices,    tjorrespondence  soliciled.  Address' 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

t3l8;g;s,  Butte  OounCyr.  CZai. 


KST.AHLISHliD  IRiS. 


Stockton 
Nursery. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purchasing  your  Trees  or 
Anything  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clow/es, 

StooRton  California. 


A  SMALL  FARM  ON  MOST 
favorable  terms,  address 


S.  C.  TRAYNER, 
MarysTiUe  Calllonila. 


Speoially  f^repared 

PRINTERS'  INK 

For  Tree  H»ests. 

Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  at  «  cents  per  pound. 

Directions  Place  a  baud  of  stout  paper  ai  oimd 

trunk  ot  tree  aud  smear  freely  with  iuk. 

CALIFORMIA  INK  COMPAWY, 
415  Sacramento  Street.  Sail  Fran<'isco. 

" I N DU  Rl  N  E"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

.\  Most  Reniai  kable  Materia  I  is  the 
OUTSIDE  IINDURIINE. 

It  stauds  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  palut 
aud  costs  only  a  traction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  tor  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,^  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  rotieclor  for  light- 
shafts  and  couit  yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  bt^  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

I  IN  S  I  D  E    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  tor  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomiue  or  oil  paint. 

//  irill  not  rut)  or  xcitle,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash  A  dry 
powder  lo  l)e  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  tlrc-pi-oof 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  BUK1»,  MAMIKAt  THKI-jK. 
Mills  Hiiildinj;,      -       -      San  Kraucisco,  t'al. 

[Sr;WELLMACHINERYw«rks 

Alt  kindtj  uf  tools.  Fortune  lor tiie driller  by  using  our 
.Adamfiutlae  process;  can  tako  acore.  IV  rfected  Ecoooni- 
loRl  Artealan  PumplnB-RlB«  to  work  bv  Steam,  Air.  etc. 
LetushelpTou.  THE  AMERICAN  WELLWOBEB, 
Aarars,  IU.|  Chicago,  lU.f  Oalls.,  Tex. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCOKI'OKATBD  AI'HIL.  1,ST4 


OWEN 

ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  seieiitilic  and  practical 
Electric  licit  m.ule,  I ur  KOiieral  use,  producing 
agenuiuo  currout  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  cm  bo  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  iii  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  tho  body .  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  aud 

WJLL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

kheumatisbi 

uenekal.  uebility 
IjAme  back 
nkrvoi  s  diseases 

CHRONIC  r)TSKASi;.>> 

and  function  a  i. 
dkrangkhiknts 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Ki<liiey  and  l■^ill.^l  TroiiMes,  and  will  effect 
eurts  in  tLViniii:;ly  ho|icb  ;a  eases  where  every 
(r(b(  r  knuwu  means  has  failed. 

Any  slu'j'/i'^iJ.  v/eak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  reused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  Um  1  ite. 

Leading  liiedloal  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains l'ulle.-.t  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  arute,  ehmuic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  t  J  order,  in  English.  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
niiplication,  to  any  addres.s  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  ElGCtric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

5IAIN  OFFlrE  AND  OShT  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  CIdg..  201  lo  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
'  he  Largest  Electric  Belt  rstablishment  in  the  World 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


OuK  U.  S.  ANn  Foiiiciiiv  Patent  Aiiii.Ncv 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  b.v  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  cxporieiioe,  tho»- 
ough  system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inveuticms  in  our  own  eoiniiiuiiity, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  rL'fei-cnco 
library,  coutainiug  official  Ainorican  l  eiwrts, 
with  "full  copies  of  U.  H.  patents  siiu  o  1873. 
All  viforthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
e.y  &  Go's  Patent  Agency  viU  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Miiihuj  (iiul  Scloitilio 
Prefix.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  Tho 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  havo 
been  obtained  through  our  ageiic.y.  Wo  can 
give  the  best  and  must  rrlidhh  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STRONG.  Manarer. 


CHpllnl  I'lild  Hp  «1 .000, 01)0 

Reserve  KiukI  nii<l  Dii<llvl(1«<l  ProlltH,  130,000 
DIvldeiiilM  I'lilii  to  .Stocklioldern   H:i'j,000 

-     OKKICEHH — - 

A.  13.  LOGAN  PreHldeiit. 

I.  a.  STERLE  Vlce-Presldenl. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manag-er 
PKANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  ErcelveU.  Gold  and 
Sliver  Bills  of  Exchan§re  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  ISM.       A.  MUNTPELLIEK.  Manarer. 


WACON  AND 
PLATFOR 


HOOKER  &  CO 


-SCALES 


«P  ifl  DPlimiW  STREET.  S  f 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOSIICIIV  STKKET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL, 
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This  Machine  Don't  Clog. 

Jt  has  often  oecn  said  that  the  character  of 
a  man  is  known  bv  the  company  he  keeps, 
and  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  quality  of  cream- 
ery butter  can  be  told  bv  the  machinery  that 
makes  it.  A  man  with  no  cream  separator  in 
his  dairy  or  creamery,  too  often  makes  butter 
with  as  many  distinct  odors  as  a  city  sewer 
contains.  The  reverse  of  this  proposition  is 
also  so  true  that  cheesemakers  are  recognizing 
the  cleansing  power  of  the  Russian  Separator, 
and  it  has  been  introduced  in  many  factories 
making  high  grade  full  cream  cheese  merely 
to  cleanse  the  milk.  The  reason  the  Russian 
is  preferred  is  that  it  does  not  clog  up  so 
readily  with  dirt  as  other  machines,  and  it  is 
much  simpler  and  easier  to  run.  The  bowl 
alone  revolves,  and  the  spare  parts  that  need 
renewing  cost  but  little  and  are  easily  put  in 
place.  It  is  made  in  creamery  and  dairy  sizes 
—for  five  cows  or  for  ii\  e  hundred.  Send  fo. 
circulars  to  P.  M.  SHARPLES,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  Elgin,  111.,  or  Rutland,  Vermont. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    F'ctclfic    Ooast  Ag;ents, 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 A.NMJ  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

— -FOR  THK  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


IW  l  nORQAN  SPADING  HARROW. 


^sr   ^  

ThejB*-, test  pulverizer  of  the  age.  The  name  Spading  refers  to  Its  action  on  the  soli  The  action 
of  each»&  5r  or  blafle  Is  like  that  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  four  to  six 
inches.  S  3  frame  Ib  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneven  ground.  Style  A,  blades  16  Inches  lona- 
style  C  ^  nches  long.  Can  be  reversed. 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be- 
ing twenty-three  inches  lu  the  clear:  prevents 
clogging  with  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  five-eights  inch  cold-rolled 
steel. 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THE  LIFT  Is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


The  Morg:an  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  ol  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  In 
vented  for  use  fn  thi.' culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  Is  especi-ally  iidapted  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cultlvatlnt!  Iittn-ecn  the  rows  "  the  MORGAN 
GRAPE  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
and  posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close 
to  the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  thl.s  tool,  for  this  work  is  usu- 
ally done  by  hand-hoeing— a  slow  and  expensive 
way. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANOELES.    NEW  YORK.   STATE  AGENTS,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


An  1S95  Machine. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


Jackson's  "Light  Weight"  Horse  Forks, 


Steel  Drive  Wheels,  Steel  Frame,  Sleel  Shafts,  Steel  Knife  Head,  Steel  Jaws  for  Pitman,  adjustable; 
Steel  Wrist  Pin,  self-oiling;  Brass  bearings;  Eye-WlnUer  Oilers,  dust  proof;  Serrated  Guard 
Plates;  "Wobbler '' Track  Board;  Spring,  foot  Lift  and  Cutter  Bar,  acts  when  wanted,  at  other 
time  resting.  Adds  no  extra  weight  to  right  hand  drive  wheel.  Other  Improvements  described  in 
catalogue.   Send  for  It. 

ALL  GOOD. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Hay  Ralie, 
Walter  A.  Wood  Reaper. 
Walter  A.  Wood  Binder. 
Walter  A,  Wood  Repairs. 

If  you  want  the  GENUINE 
Wood  Goods  address 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Made  and  sold  under  the  follow- 
ing Letters  Patent: 

No.  aiO.458  Dec.  3,  1878 

No.  306.687  Oct.  H,  1881 

No.  403,019  May  7,  1889 

Other  patents  pending. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  Is 

to  inform  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants, who  use  or  sell  Horse 
Forks,  that  thoy  must  not  pur- 
chase Hor-e  i'orks  that  infringe 
the  above  Patents;  and  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  horse  forks,  manufac- 
tured by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro,  Ash- 
land. O.,  and  imported  and  sold 
by  the  Deere  Implement  Com- 
pany, of  San  Francisco,  are 
direct  Infringements    of  the 
above  patents,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  Court  ttiat 
their  forks  were  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  above  patents,  and 
are  now   paying   royalty  for 
manufacturing  and  selling;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell 
any  west  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using 
these  Infringing  Horse  Forks 
will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


PRICE  REDUCED 


(8-foot,  with  4  lines,  each  

-1 3H,  4  and  4H-foot,  4  tines,  each. 

(5  and  6-foot  


•20  t>0 

95  00 

30  OO 


Extra  Fork  Tines,  S'^.OO  each 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Protect  Your  Trees 


■  tall.  8 

■  Uoulu 


AT  •  FOLKS  • 


osln^  "ANTT-CORPUI.KNR  ^ILLS■'1^8e  1  S  lbs.  8 
month.  Cwa^enorilcknPin.Crtntain nopoNon an*! ii''rer 
fall.  Sold  bv  nruegi«(«  rrerrwhfre  or  "(-Dl  t»T  mat'  Par- 
aoiilBr>(i««Ud)4c.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.  Phil*.  Pk 


HOOKER  & 
168(18  DRUMM 


MST  S.F.^ 


 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1863. 

FIRST  prize:— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mld-Wlnter  International 

Exposition. 

Cfheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  ctr 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sola  /Vlanuracturer  of  Patent  Tule  Co w » r » , 

420  Nintb  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


ORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


AN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  4,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Last  week  we  drew  our  readers  to  a  charming 
piece  of  still  water  near  the  coast,  and  at  but  little 
elevation  above  sea  level.    This  week  we  ask  them 
to  rise  about  6000  feet  and  look  upon  a  little  arm  of 
Lake  Tahoe — that  greatest  of  all  the  mountain  lakes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.    The  lake  occupies  an  elevated 
valley  at  a  point  where  this  mountain  system  di- 
vides into  two  ranges.    It  is,  as 
it  were,   engulfed  between   two  i 
lofty  and  nearly  parallel  ridges 
lying  to  the  east  and  west  of  the 
lake.    As  the  higher  range  is  on 
the  west,  the  lake  belongs  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da.   The  boundary  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  corners  in  the 
center  of  the  lake,  and  this  point 
is   not  changed,    though  recent 
surveys  have  inclined  the  south- 
erly extension  of  the  line  east- 
ward, so  that  California  gets  more 
territory. 

Lake  Tahoe  is  over  twenty-one 
miles  in  its  greatest  length  and 
twelve  miles  in  its  greatest 
width;  and  calculating  irregular- 
ities of  outline,  the  water  surface 
is  nearly  200  square  miles.  It 
derives  its  waters  from  a  water- 
shed of  500  square  miles  and 
more  than  100  afiHuents  of  variou.s 
capacities,  deriving  their  waters 
from  the  amphitheater  of  snow- 
clad  mountains  which  rise  on  all 
sides  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  The 
only  outlet  from  the  lake  is 
Truckee  river,  which  carries  the 
surplus  waters  from  a  point  on  its 
northwestern  shore,  out  through 
a  magnificent  gorge,  out  upon 
the  arid  plains  of  Nevada  and 
thence  to  Pyramid  lake. 

Lake  Tahoe  was  first  seen  by 
Fremont,  after  information  of  its 
existence  from  the  Indians.  It 
has  had  various  names.  By  stat- 
ute of  California  it  is  Lake  Bigler, 
but  usage  has  now  fully  estab- 
lished the  name  Tahoe,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  Washoe  Indian  word 
meaning  "  Big  Water  "  or  "  Deep 
Water,"  though  some  claim  that 
the  word  simply  means  ' '  Fish 
Lake.' 

Tahoe  impresses  all  visitors  as 
a  grand  piece  of  water.  Its 
great  size,  when  one  considers  its 
lofty  perch  amid  the  mountain 
summits,  is  profoundly  impress- 
ive. The  depth  of  its  waters  also 
strike  one  with  awe.  Local  declarations  of  its  depth, 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  sunken  bodies  do 
not  rise,  and  the  speed  with  which  dangerous  squalls 
arise  without  warning — all  combine  to  make  the  vis- 
itor shudder  while  he  admires.  The  depth  of  the 
water  is  usually  exaggerated,  although  the  demon- 
strated depth  of  1645  feet,  established  by  Dr.  John 
Leconte,  makes  it  deeper  than  the  profoundest  of 
the  Swiss  lakes. 

The  charms  of  Tahoe  are  beyond  enumeration. 
The  peculiar  hues  of  its  waters  at  places  of  varying 
depth  are  entrancing.  The  coolness  and  purity  of 
its  water  at  all  points  are  notable  and  it  is  not  won- 


derful that  it  should  stand  as  the  ideal  source  of 
water  supplies  for  the  cities  of  central  California, 
when  population  and  wealth  shall  justify  the  neces- 
sary expenditure. 

Our  engraving  gives  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  arms  of  the  lake,  known  as  Emerald  Bay, 
situated  near  its  southwest  corner.  This  bay  has 
the  most  charming  green  hue  to  its  water.  It  is 
surrounded  bv  a  beautiful  fringe  of  timber,  while  the 


shades  and  beautiful  waterfalls — all  these  bring  rest 
to  the  weary  and  renewed  vigor  to  the  strong.  The 
season  is  now  approaching  for  a  visit  to  Tahoe, 
though  just  at  present  it  has  not  thrown  off  its  dense 
winter  covering  of  snow. 


A  Wheat  Stripper. 


We  seem  to 


around  to  Australian 
grain  harvesting. 


FLOATING   ISLAND   IN    EMERALD   BAY,    LAKE  T.Vii^ 


rocky  and  often  snow-mantled  mountain  sides  beyond 
the  timber  rise  in  majestic  forms  and  dimensions. 
The  picture  shows  only  a  part  of  Emerald  Bay.  It 
has  wider  waters  and  larger  islands,  but  the  pho- 
tographer has  chosen  a  point  where  an  object  of 
much  interest  is  in  sight — a  floating  island  sustaining 
tree  growth  and  capable  of  sustaining  quite  a  cargo 
of  tourists,  as  the  picture  shows. 

Tahoe  is  a  most  charming  place  for  summer  resort. 
The  delicious  purity  and  coolness  of  the  mountain 
air,  the  charms  of  the  water  and  the  peerless  excel- 
lence of  its  product  of  fish,  the  beauties  of  the  adja- 
cent mountain  valleys  and  gorges  with  their  dense 


be  swinging 
fashions  in 

They  would  not  take  our  great 
combined  harvesters  because  of 
cost  and  numbers  of  animals  re- 
quired for  locomotion,  preferring 
their  own  "strippers."  Now  re- 
ports are  current  that  local  pat- 
terns of  stripping  machines  are 
to  be  largely  made  on  this  coast. 
The  Spokane  Rt  i  im:  tells  of  one 
which  it  says  will  be  largely  used 
in  Washington.  The  machine  is 
said  to  resemble  a  header.  A 
cylinder  armed  with  iron  beat- 
ers is  rigged  to  run  in  the  place 
of  the  reel:  and  instead  of  cutting 
the  grain,  which  would  necessi- 
tate the  handling  of  more  or  less 
straw,  the  heads  are  stripped  off 
-ind  the  beaters  thrash  out  the 
grain  as  it  falls  on  the  draper. 
It  is  then  carried  to  a  suction 
fan,  which  cleans  the  grain  from 
chaff  as  in  an  ordinary  thrashing 
machine.  The  grain  is  sacked 
and  dumped  in  piles,  to  be  gath- 
ered up  by  the  hauling  wagons. 
The  machinery  is  operated  by 
power  furnished  by  a  small  gaso- 
line engine,  and  the  entire  ma- 
cliine  is  so  light  that  four  horses 
can  pull  it  on  ordinary  level 
ground  and  six  on  the  roughest 
farm  land.  Two  men  are  all  that 
are  needed  to  operate  it — one  to 
drive  the  team  and  regulate  the 
height  of  the  sickle-bar  and  the 
other  to  attend  to  the  engine  and 
sew  the  sacks.  The  machine  was 
conceived  and  constructed  by 
William  Cooper,  who  operated  it 
last  year  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. It  will  start  out  this  year 
with  many  improvements  suggest- 
ed by  last  year's  experience  and 
study.  It  is  claimed  that  a  ma- 
chine of  this  description  can  be 
put  up  for  $300  or  $400,  and 
with  it  grain  can  be  cut  and 
thrashed  for  about  50  cents  an 
acre.  Of  course  it  is  well  to 
maintain  a  conservative  view  of 
such  a  claim  until  we  get  better 
demonstration.  The  fact  that  the  Australians  have 
so  long  adhered  to  stripping  methods  gives  some  pre- 
sumption of  value  to  it. 


IFORNIA. 


The  Massachusetts  Senate  last  week  passed  an 
amended  tuberculosis  bill,  which  provides  for  full 
compensation  for  cattle  killed,  charges  expense  of 
quarantine  after  seven  days  to  the  State,  and  appro- 
priates $100,000  for  continuation  of  cattle  ^commis- 
sioners' work.  The  use  of  tuberculin  as  a  test  for 
the  disease  is  restricted  to  herds  in  which  animals 
have  been  found  tuberculous  by  physical  examina- 
tion, and  to  animals  brought  from  other  States. 
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low  and  must  fill  up  again  at  the  beginning  of  the 
.season.  Then  the  canners  in  San  Francisco  alone 
will  save  $2j0.00U  in  tin  used  in  making  cans  through 
the  reduction  in  the  tariff.  Last  year  there  was 
shipped  out  of  this  State  i?H,5U0,(K(0  worth  of  canned 
goods.  This  year  1  thinlv  we  will  send  $4,r)00.00U 
worth."  This  looks  well.  The  fruit  must  be  dis- 
posed of  in  such  a  way  that  each  year's  output  pre- 
pares the  way  for  a  greater  one. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  aud 
Crops. 


The  longing  for  rain  which  was  ex- 
pressed last  week  has  been  fully 
gratified,  and  all  forebodings  of 
spring  drouth  have  been  for  the  time  banished.  The 
greater  part  of  the  interior  grain  region  has  now 
moisture  enough  to  mature  its  crops  if  there  should 
be  freedom  from  parching  winds  during  the  present 
month.     Growth  is  now  most  rapid,  and  hay  will  | 
soon  be  falling  in  vast  areas.    The  rain  also  serves  j 
the  orchardist  a  good  purpose  aud  will  make  it  pos-  j 
sible  to  give  the  land  good  moisture-covering  tilth, 
by  free  use  of  thecultivator  upon  the  mellowed  lumps,  j 
Some  young  orchards  which  have  perhaps  been  neg- 
lected can  now  feel  to  their  benefit  tlie  thrust  of  the  ; 
plow,  to  be  followed  at  once  by  the  pulverizing  tools. 
With  this  last  gift  of  the  season,  at  this  late  day. 
there  should  not  be  any  excuse  for  poorly  worked 
fruit  land  for  this  year.    The  weekly  weather  report  ' 
on  another  page  will  be  found  to  contain  many  inter-  I 
esting  details  from  various  localities.  j 


Oranges  for 
the  Far  East. 


President  A.  H.  Maftzger  of  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  fix- 
change  returns  to  his  home  after 
effecting  a  very  desirable  concession  to  the  orange 
shippers  of  California.  At  his  .solicitation  and  argu- 
meutj  the  Interstate  Commei-ce  Connnission  has  ren- 
dered a  decision  granting  railroads  terminating  in 
California,  and  their  connections,  authority  to  make 
a  lower  rate  on  oranges  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
cities  than  to  intermediate  points.  This  enables 
California  growers  to  market  their  oranges  on  the 
seaboard  in  competition  with  imported  oranges. 
Trie  old  rate  was  90  cents,  and  tlu-  new  r;iti'  will 
probably  be  tiO  cents! 


Operations. 


Last  week  we  noted  llie  disposi- 
tion among  those  in  control  of 
small  canneries  in  the  country  to 
start  up  this  year.  We  hope  they '  will  all  g(j  into 
operation.  It  is  unseemingfy  that'  any  establish- 
ment should  stand  idle  while  we  have  such  masses 
of  fruit  to  dispose  of.  Increased  business  is  the 
common  talk  among  the  leading  canners  about  these 
days.  Isador  Jacobs,  manager  of  the  California 
Canneries  Company,  was  speaking  recently  to  a  re- 
porter aboiit  the  prospects  of  the  fruit-canning  in-, 
dustry  for  the  coining  season.  "The  outlook  is  very 
good  for  a  third  larger  output  this  year  than  last," 
he  said.  '' The  prices  have  gone  down  .so  low  that 
consumers  are  purchasing  more  of  tlie  better  class 
of  goods  which  is  put  up  in  California,  ^lost  of  the 
inferior  articles  come  from  the  Eas't.  One  thing 
against  their  goods  is  that  they  do  not  use  as  much 
syrup  as  we  do.  Then  another  cause  for  a  greater 
output  this  .year  is  the  fact  that  during  the  hard 
times  jobbers  and  retailers  have  let  their  stocks  run 


The  outlook  for  this  year  s  fruit 
shipping  was   discussed   by  the 
Horticultural  Society,  as  our  re- 
ports on  other  pages  show.    It  will  be  of  general 
interest  that  Mr.  Weinstock,  who  accomplished  the 
inauguration  of  the  auction  system,  and  who  has 
ever  since  given  close  attention  to  fruit  shipping, 
takes  a  very  hopeful  view  of  the  situation,  as  his 
essay,  which  we  print  this  week,  shows.    It  is  also 
gratifying  that,  if  current  reports  be  true,  the  rail- 
way proposes  to  get  itself  between  ilie  shippers  and 
the  refrigerator  car  sharks.    Of  course  the  railway 
is  not  ili  for  philanthropic  motives,  but  that  does 
not  matter  in  this  ease.     The  report  is  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  has  now  tired  of  seeing  the  re- 
frigerator companies  share  among   themselves  all 
the  revenues  from  the  profitable  traffic,  and  is  pre- 
paring to  establish  a  fast  fruit  line  of  its  own.  In 
conjunction  with  the  L'nion  Pacific  and  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  railroads,  it  will  inaugurate  a 
fast  fruit  line  between  California  and  Chicago  about 
the  middle  of  June.    Between  ll!0()  and  15(l0  venti- 
lator cars  are  now  being  built  in  the  East  for  the 
purpose.    Heretofore  the  fruit-growers  of  California 
have  not  taken  kindly  to  the  ventilator  car  for  the 
reason  that  the  service  was  not  fast  enough  to  get 
the  fruit  to  market  in  good  condition.    They  have 
preferred  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  refrigeration  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  having  the  fruit  spoil  before  it 
reached  its   destination.     The  railroad  companies 
have  agreed  on  a  time  card  which  they  believe  will 
insure  the  successful  operation  of  their  ventilator 
cars  between  California  and  Chicago.    The  time  will 
be  five  days  between  Sacramento  and  Chicago.  A 
train  will  leave  Sacramento  every  night  at  midnight 
while  the  green  fruit  season  lasts.    During  June, 
and  until  the  fruit  crop  ripens  sut^iciently  to  warrant 
the  daily  service,  trains  will  be  run  but  twice  a  week. 
It  is  thought  that  by  the  1st  of  July,  at  the  latest, 
there  will  be  enough  ripe  fruit  to  insure  the  profit-  j 
able  maintenance  of  a  daily  service.     The  railroad  ! 
company  does  not  e.xpect  to  handle  cherries  in  its  I 
ventilator  cars,  or  any  other  fruit  which  will  not  I 
stand  transportation  without  refrigeration.  That 
branch  of  the  business  will  be  left  to  the  refrigerator 
companies.     The  company    expects,   however,  to 
handle  not  less  than  4000,  and  possibly  5000,  carloads  , 
of  other  varieties  of  fruit  during  the  season.    It  is  | 
said  that  the  refrigerator  car  owners  propose  to  : 
meet  this  move  of  the  railway  by  reducing  their 
charges,  so  it  does  look  as  though  the  shippers  i 
might  get  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  freight  this 
year. 

1 1  seems  to  be  conceded  that  local 
conditions  in  this  country  will 
favor  a  better  price  for  wheat  this  i 
summer  than  last.  The  MlUirs  (hiiiU-  of  New  York, 
which  by  its  affiliations  should  not  do  much  to  ad- 
vance wheat  prices,  says  few  are  also  so  bold  as  to  i 
claim  that  the  wheat  reserves  to  be  carried  over  ' 
from  the  crop  of  1804  will  be  as  large  as  those  'jarricd 
over  from  the  croj)  of  IS!)!^.  It  is  now  only  a  ques- 
tion of  diflerence,  or  of  how  much  the  reserves  of 
this  season  will  be  below  tlie  reserves  of  last  season,  ^ 
Many  believe  that  instead  of  a  visible  supply  of  above 
5;;, 00(1, (100  bushels  left  from  the  previous  ci-i))),  it 
will  this  year  drop  much  below  4(1,000,000  bushels. 
If  that  |)roves  to  tie  true  in  result,  taken  witii 
smaller  reserses  that  will  necessarily  lie  carried  in 
farmers'  hands,  the  amount  of  available  wheat  will 
be  so  much  less  than  in  .July  of  last  year  that,  of  it- 
self, it  will  create  a  higher  range  of  values  than  Ilie 
low  priies  touched  during  the  suiniiier  of  1S!(4.  for  it 
is  to  be  considered  that  the  prospects  of  production 
for  this  year  are  iielow  the  production  of  last  year. 

\ 

.  ,  \V.  H.  Wright.  ..{■  San  Jose,  the 

well  known    eaiiner  and  preserve 
'  niakei',  becomes  righteously  indig-  ' 

iiant  at  American  prejudice  which  prefers  bogus  jam 
under  foreign  labels  to  pure  jam  nf  Califi>rnia  con 
struction.  In  a  recent  interview  with  a  .Mvrcurt/  re- 
porter concerning  the  enterprising  movement  toward 
jam  making  being  discussed  by  San  Jose  Grange,  Mr. 
Wright  berates  unpatriotic  Americans  in  these  words 

A  few  years  ago  1  weul  into  coiupelilion  with  a  Europeau 
luanufacturer  on  a  large  order  for  jams  iu  New  York.  Several 
experts  were  called  in  and  the  goods  were  thoroughly  an- 
alyzed. The  article  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  in 
alinost  every  case  found  to  be  adulterated,  while  that  of  the 
San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Company  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
pure.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  our  price  was  equally  low,  the  buyer  felt  obliged  to, 
purchase  a  large  pi'oportion  of  the  foreign  goods,  as hiscustom- 
ers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  them  and  he  considered  it  use- 
less to-worlt  up  a  trade  on  a  better  artiole.  even  though  it  cost 
less  money.    In  consequence,  after  proving  that  our  goods 


were  superior  we  only  received  a  small  portion  of  the  order 
So  long  as  so  many  of  our  wealthy  American  fathers  are  seek 
ing  to  provide  their  daughters  with  foreign  princes,  and  the 
rest  of  the  family  with  foreign  jams,  we  shall  have  more  or 
less  discouragement  in  introducing  the  home  article.  Public 
sentiment  is  what  must  be  changed  before  our  producers  can 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  the  old  country. 

Mr.  Wright  puts  the  matters  pointedly.  At  the 
meeting  of  San  Jos?  G  range  this  issue  was  clearly 
I  recognized  and  will  be  met.  The  proposition  is  not 
to  start  up  any  big  enterprise  in  the  way  of  manu- 
facturing fancy  fruit  preserves  till  the  public  are 
educated  to  a  taste  for  the  local  products.  This  may 
be  done  in  a  small  way.  The  product  can  be  sold 
through  agents  and  pushed  by  them  the  same  as  the 
dried  fruit  is  at  present.  It  is  proposed  to  inaugu- 
rate a  system  that  will  reach  the  market  slowly  but 
surely  upon  the  merits  of  the  home  product.  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  Grange  that  the  agitation  looking  to 
a  practical  and  permanent  sokition  of  the  problem 
should  be  kept  up  and  next  week  Mrs.  M.  J.  Tarle- 
ton  will  read  a  paper  upon  the  subject. 


Advance  in  the  Price  of  Wheat. 


I'lie  W  Ileal 


.Suppl.v. 


At  last  there  is  a  decided  upward  movement  in 
wheat.  The  conditions  to  whicli  the  Rural  Press 
referred  some,  weeks  back  as  likely  to  affect  prices 
for  the  better  have  finally  manifested  themselves  in 
so  positive  a  way  as  to  be  unmistakable,  and  the  re- 
sult is  witnessed  in  rapidly  advancing  quotations  in 
all  the  general  markets.  It  appears  suddenly  to 
have  been  found  out  in  EugJand  that  stocks  of  wheat 
and  Hour  have  run  down  to  almost  nothing,  and  that 
some  of  the  assumed  sources  of  supply  are  falling 
short  of  the  calculations.  These  facts  are  as  appar- 
ent in  this  country  as  in  England,  and  have  especially 
affected  the  Chicago  market,  which  is  the  great 
center  of  the  American  wheat  trade.  Since  April 
Sth,  wheat  has  gone  up  0^  cents  iu  Chicago,  and  as 
we  write  (on  Wednesday  afternoon),  the  market  is 
stronger  at  the  advanced  price  than  at  any  time 
these  two  or  three  yei^rs  past,  A  very  notable 
feature  of  this  movement  is  that,  while  both  at  Lon- 
don and  Chicago  prices  are  advancing,  Chicago  is 
clearly  making  the  pace.  Hitherto,  Chicago  prices 
have  reflected  ijondon  prices,  now  London  quota- 
tions steadily  follow  the  Huetuations  at  Chicago. 
This  is  a  new  fact  in  the  grain  trade,  and  by  many 
knowing  men  it  is  taken  to  indicate  that  America 
has  at  last  become  the  dominant  factor  in  the  bread- 
stuffs  markets  of  tlie  world. 

The  advance  already  made  in  Chicago  and  London 
amounts  approximately  to  two  dollars  per  ton,  but 
in  California  the  local  situation  is  such  that  the 
whole  advance  has  been  gobbled  up  by  the  holders  of 
tonnage,  leaving  prices  for  wheat  practically  where 
they  have  been  the  past  season.  The  main  fact  in 
this  unfortunate  local  situation  is  the  big  holding  of 
wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  Mc(;iaurtin  "  Deal.'  Ap- 
proximately 200.00(»  tons  of  old  wheat  belonging  to 
the  '  Deal"  Ls  stored  at  Port  Costa,  and  it  is  gener- 
ally understood  that  its  real  owner  is  the  Fair 
estate.  It  is  further  understood  that  the  court  by 
which  the  affairs  of  the  Fair  estate  are  being  ad- 
ministered has  directed  that  this  vast  store  of  wheat 
be  '■  unloaded  "  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time  all  the  available  ships  have  been  hurriedly 
chartered  at  an  advance  upon  recent  quotations  for 
tonnage.  Knowing  ones  assume  that  these  charters 
have  been  effected  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
wheat  belonging  to  the  "Deal"  to  Liverixiol. 

This  makes  a  dull  market  at  San  Francisco,  for 
where,  say  the  shippers,  is  the  use  of  buying  or  con- 
tracting for  wheat  if  there  be  no  shijis  to  carry  it 
awuv  '!  However,  if  this  advance  movement  in 
wheat  values  at  Chicago  and  London  shall  continuti, 
as  there  is  good  promise  (»f  its  doing,  there 
must  before  long  come  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance in  local  prices.  It  is  still  very  early  in 
the  season  auti  there  is  time  to  attract  a  new- 
lot  of  shipping  to  this  port,  though  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  paid  for  at  a  heavy  ad- 
vance over  the  carriage  rates  of  the  past  two  or 
three  seasons.  Again,  hope  is  expressed  that  the 
railroad  companies  will  come  to  the  relief  of  the  sit- 
uation by  making  a  cheap  rate  from  here  to  New- 
Orleans,  and  thus  affording  a  cure  for  the  congestion 
which  is  so  demoralizing. 

This  whole  situation,  with  its  new  and  surprising 
conditions,  has  come  so  unexpectedly  that  even  those 
best  informed  cannot  feel  certain  that  the  advance  is 
a  permanent  one.  Another  week  will  probably  go 
far  toward  establishing  the  facts,  and  it  is  nee.dless 
to  say  that  the  whole  country  will  watch  the  devel- 
opments with  a  very  eager  interest.  Nothing  could 
help  California  so  much  just  now  as  a  substantial 
and  permanent  advance  in  the  price  of  her  staple 
products,  of  which. — in  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  , 
other  things — wheat  continues  to  be  the  king. 


May  4,  1895. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  chief  political  interest  of  the  past  few  days 
has  been  in  connection  with  operations  in  Nica- 
ragua on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  with  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  Government  in  relation 
to  these  operations.  In  pursuance  of  a  demand 
against  Nicaragua  for  a  money  claim,  British  armed 
forces  have  landed  at  and  taken  possession  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  port  of  Corrinto,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
collecting  and  appropriating  the  customs  revenues. 
This  is  England's  way  of  getting  what  she  claims 
due  her  from  weak  and  helpless  peoples.  On  a  big 
scale  in  Egypt  and  less  notably  in  smaller  countries, 
the  world  over,  she  has  done  this  .sort  of  thing  with- 
out protest;  and  from  her  point  of  view  it  no  doubt 
has  seemed  legitimate  and  proper  enough.  But  it  so 
happens  that  Nicaragua  is  in  America — part  of  a 
continent  over  which  the  United  States,  under  the 
principle  of  what  is  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
assumes  the  character  of  a  Protector.  It  has  been 
specifically  declared  again  and  again  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  that  American  soil  is  not  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  European  aggression.  The 
little  republics  at  the  south  have  relied  upon  this 
dictum  as  a  bulwark  of  defense,  as  indeed  it  has 
proved  to  be  on  more  than  one  occasion. 


There  are  special  reasons  why  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
should  be  invoked  for  the  protection  of  Nicaraguan 
soil  against  British  invasion.  The  United  States  and 
the  republic  of  Nicaragua  are  practically  (if  not 
quite  nominally)  co-partners  in  a  great  inter-oceanic 
canal  project.  England's  interest  in  the  world's 
commerce  and  her  military  status  as  the  Mistress 
of  the  Sea,  makes  this  project  a  matter  of  profound 
concern  to  her.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  she  would 
like  a  dominant  share  in  the  canal  or,  failing  in  that,  a 
point  of  military  vantage  in  relation  to  it.  Now,  the 
port  of  Corrinto  is  less  than  a  hundred  miles — or 
about  five  hours'  steaming — from  the  Pacific  end  of 
the  projected  canal.  It  is  finely  sitviated  for  a  naval 
station;  and  with  it  as  a  base  of  operations,  a  few 
war  ships  could  effectually  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
canal  and  so  render  it  useless  in  a  military  sense. 
That  England  would  be  vastly  gratified  to  hold  Cor- 
rinto permanently  nobody  doubts.  That  she  hopes 
under  pretext  of  the  present  trouble  to  so  hold  it  is 
very  generally  believed.  She  has  become  possessed 
of  other  naval  strongholds  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  by  methods  very  similar;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  opinion  that  what  she  is  now  after  is 
not  merely  a  petty  sum  of  money  but  a  slice  of  Nica- 
raguan territory  handy  to  the  inter-oceanic  canal  and 
from  which  she  may  oversee  and  dominate  that  great 
highway. 

In  view  of  these  conditions — namely,  of  our  obliga- 
tions under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  of  oui-  special 
interests  in  relation  to  the  Canal— it  was  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  Government  at  Washington  to  have  pre- 
vented the  occupation  of  Corrinto.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
thi'ough  the  Secretary  of  State,  should  have  informed 
the  English  Government  that  the  United  States 
would  not  permit  the  landing  of  British  troops.  He 
should  have  declared  the  difference  between  England 
and  Nicaragua  to  be  a  matter  proper  for  settlement 
by  arbitration  and  have  tendered  the  good  officers  of 
the  United  States  Government  toward  the  further- 
ance of  such  a  settlement.  He  should  then  have 
sent  two  or  thi-ee  of  our  big  new  war  ships  into 
Nicaraguan  waters  to  show  that  he  meant  business. 
This  would  have  been  efTective  and  it  would  have 
been  consistent  with  our  national  obligations  and  our 
national  dignity. 

But  he  didn't  do  it.  He  did  just  nothing  at  all 
but  have  a  long  conference  with  the  British  Minister 
at  Washington.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Minister  gave  him  assurances  that  the  occupation 
of  Corrinto  would  be  only  temporary.  Otherwise 
we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  have  taken  the 
matter  so  casually;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  relin- 
quishing a  rule  which  for  half  a  century  has  illus- 
ti-ated  the  benignity,  the  moral  power  and  the 
authority  of  the  American  Government. 

As  we  write  on  Wednesday  mattei's  are  reported 
to  be  approaching  a  settlement.  Under  the  terror 
of  the  occupation  of  Corrinto  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment has  consented  to  pay  what  it  still  asserts  to 
be  an  arbitraiy  and  unjust  claim;  but  it  is  condi- 


tionally demanded  that  the  British  forces  shall  first 
be  withdrawn.  The  British  demand  is  that  the 
money  shall  be  paid  under  duress  in  the  presence  of 
the  fleet — in  other  words,  England  seeks  not  only 
the  amount  of  her  claim,  hut  the  humiliation  of 
Nicaragua.  It  is  believed  that  a  compromise  will  be 
reached  during  the  next  few  days. 


The  Half-Million  Club  appears  to  have  been  having 
a  fine  time  of  it  during  the  past  two  weeks.  In  its 
elegant  train  of  Pullman  cars  it  has  journeyed  south, 
north  and  east;  and  from  everywhere  there  reaches 
us  the  echo  (by  telegraph)  of  popping  wine  bottles, 
of  reciprocally  complimentary  addresses,  and  of 
music  by  the  band.  Hilarity  and  good-fellowship 
appear  to  have  ruled  each  day  and  hour  of  the  jour- 
ney. All  this  is  well  enough  for  those  who  like  that 
sort  of  thing;  but  the  Rural  begs  leave  to  say— we 
trust  without  rudeness — that  substantial  business 
purposes  are  not  much  promoted  by  picnicking  and 
holiday  oratory.  The  scheme  of  the  Half-Million 
Club,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to  advance  the  popula 
tion  and  wealth  of  San  Francisco.  Now,  the  way  to 
do  this  is  to  huihl  up  California.  The  way  to  build 
up  California  is  to  provide  capital  to  open  up  and 
work  its  resources,  and  to  keep  the  wheels  of  its  en- 
ergies in  motion. 

The  proper  business  of  the  Half-Million  Club 
is  to  provide  capital  for  those  who  can  profit- 
ably use  it  in  productive  industry;  to  make  a  market 
here  for  the  products  of  the  country;  to  provide 
ways  by  which  people  attracted  to  this  State  and 
city  may  make  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  in- 
crease the  volume  of  labor  and  of  business.  Now 
this  is  a  serious  task,  and  we  maintain  that  it  can 
better  be  done  by  serious  work  than  by  any  combina- 
tion of  sky-larking,  speechifying  and  brass- banding. 
The  methods  of  the  "  boom  "—which  differ  not  much 
from  the  methods  of  the  circus — are  not  suited  to 
this  time  and  we  regret  to  see  them  substituted  for 
earnest  and  systematic  business  efi'ort. 


The  Sapsucker  in  the  Foothills. 


To  THE  F^ditor; — I  have  about  twenty  almond 
trees,  about  five  or  six  years  old,  several  of  which 
are  "gumming"  very  badly  this  year,  and  though  I 
have  cleaned  the  gum  off  once  or  twice,  the  trees 
still  produce  it  around  the  trunk  and  lower  portion 
of  the  limbs.  The  affected  trees  are  punctured  with 
small  holes  through  which  the  gum  exudes,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  woodpeckers,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out.  We  pruned  the  outer  limbs  of  all  the 
trees  pretty  severely  the  past  winter,  as  they  were 
all  down  on  the  ground,  making  it  very  awkward  for 
cultivation,  and  especially  hoeing  around  the  trees. 
All  of  them  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way,  or  I 
should  think  that  the  heavy  pruning  had  caused  the 
gumming.  There  is  a  large  crop  of  fine  almonds  on 
every  tree,  including  the  two  or  three  I  have  especi- 
ally mentioned.  As  far  as  T  can  find  out,  the  gum- 
ming will  not  injure  the  trees  so  long  as  it  is  cleaned 
off,  but  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  give  me 
your  opinion  and  advice.  F.  Budgett. 

Penryn. 

Pur  correspondent  is  probably  right  in  his  surmise 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  gumming,  and  there  is  no  rea 
son  to  expect  injury  from  such.  There  is,  of  course, 
serious  gumming  of  fruit  trees  a,t  some  localities  in 
the  foothills,  which  does  great  harm  and  the  cause  of 
the  same  is  not  fully  understood.  We  imagine  Mr. 
Budgett's  trouble  is  not  of  this  character. — En. 

The  Work  of  Earthworms. 


To  THE  Editor: — The  angle-worm  part  of  the 
article  entitled  "  .Snails  or  Slugs"  (see  Rural  of 
April  20th)  provokes  me  to  say  a  few  words.  Great 
men  make  mistakes,  but  I  have  seen  no  proof  that 
Darwin  came  to  any  wrong  conclusion  when  he  said 
that  earthworms  are  soil-makers  as  well  as  earth- 
workers.  I  am  quite  sure  that  your  correspondent 
has  cultivated  wormy  soil  without  learning  much 
about  the  worms.  It  was  well  that  he  advised  stir- 
ring the  soil  after  killing  the  animals  who  till  then 
had  stirred  it  for  him.  Darwin  has  given  ample 
proof  that  earthworms  are  useful.  Will  your  cor- 
respondent show  one  harmful  thing  that  they  do 

San  Jose.  Volney  R.\ttan. 


The  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 


Secretary  Lelong,  in  an  interview,  says  that  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  is  all  right.  Aftei  the 
reading  of  the  address  of  President  Cooper,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Board,  and  stated  that 
without  financial  aid  the  work  would  have  to  cease, 
the  nine  inombers  of  tlie  comniitlee  went  duwii  into 


their  pockets  and  raised  $11,000.  Mr.  Lelong  says 
they  are  now  drawing  against  that  fund.  He  re- 
ceived a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  prominent  fruit 
grower  who  offered  to  organize  an  auxiliary  club  to 
aid  us  financially  if  it  were  deemed  necessary.  They 
have  assurances  that  the  Board  will  bo  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  orchardists,  and  they  have  no  fear 
that  they  will  be  i-etarded.  Mr.  Lelong  also  says 
that  the  Governor  regretted  having  vetoed  their 
appropriation  bill,  but  he  explained  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so  because  the  bill  was  improperly 
drawn.  It  made  two  separate  appropriations — one 
for  $10,000  and  the  other  for  $10,600.  He  explains 
that  each  appropriation  should  have  been  in  a  bill 
by  itself. 

Gleanings. 


Knight's  Landing  letter :  The  wild  blackberry  crop  along 
the  river  will  be  a  little  late  this  season,  but  it  will  probably 
be  as  abundant  as  ever, 

Healdsburg  letter,  April  2rth :  Prunes  falling  badly ;  ] 
will  have  half  a  crop.  Crawford  peaches  light :  pears  also. 
My  neighbors  all  report  prunes  light.  Hay  behind ;  average 
crop.    Apricots  all  blighted. 

Pomona  Pjoffccss.-  The  black  scale  is  not  as  abundant  in 
this  valley  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  there  is  no  other  kind  in 
or  near  Pomona.  Orchardists  are  all  the  time  vigilant,  and 
without  doubt  every  year  will  show  cleaner  trees  and  better 
fruit. 

C.  .J.  Berry  in  Visalia  Times:  Sugar  beets  grow  well  here, 
and  instead  of  sitting  down  waiting  for  the  sugar  factory  to 
start  up,  feed  them  to  your  hogs;  they'll  fatten  hog.s  as  rap- 
idly as  corn.  This  has  already  been  demonstrated  by  a  test 
made  by  a  farmer  of  Watson ville. 

The  Chico  Canning  Co.  has  re-elected'  the  old  Board  of 
Trustees  as  foliows  :  V.  David,  B.  P.  Allen,  W.  Q.  Griswold, 
E.  T.  Reynolds,  M.  L.  Mery,  William  Earll  and  W.  .1. 
O'Connor.  The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  that  the  busi- 
ness of  last  year  amounted  to  $-il,T(i3  and  the  expense  was 

Some  time  ago  some  dried  fruit  was  collected  at  Riverside 
for  the  settlers  in  the  drouth-stricken  district  in  Kansas.  C. 
W.  Herron  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Leoti,  Kansas, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  .500  pounds,  which  was  dis- 
tributed in  ten-pound  lots.  The  writer  says  that  this  is  the 
first  and  only  fruit  of  any  sort  the  most  of  these  people  h  iv 
had  this  year. 

Riverside  Prcsn:  If  there  are  men  out  of  work  in  Riverside 
now,  it  is  their  own  fault.  A  man  who  picks  20  boxes  of  or- 
anges where  he  could  easily  pick  50  in  a  day,  need  not  com- 
plain if  orchardists  give  the  preference  even  to  Chinamen  or 
.Japanese.  The  prices  will  not  vifarrant  the  orchardist  giving 
all  the  profit  of  the  crop  to  the  lazy.  Good  men  are  wanted 
for  pickers,  and  can  get  fair  wages  for  the  next  few  weeks. 

TnAVEn  Advocate :  The  large  pumpkin,  the  property  of  .1. 
N.  Bowhay,  which  has  been  on  exhibition  in  the  reading-room 
for  several  months,  will  be  out  open  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  next  Saturday  evening,  and  the  seeds  will  be 
divided  equally  among  the  members.  To  the  one  raising  the 
largest  pumpkin  therefrom,  Mr.  Bowhay  will  present  as  a 
prize  three  thoroughbred  game  chickens— a  cock  and  two  hens; 
to  the  one  raising  the  second  largest,  three  thoroughbred 
Leghorn  chickens;  and  for  the  third  lax'gest,  a  pair  of  white 
or  black  rabbits. 

A  MEETING  of  fruit  growers  representing  the  Winters  Fruit 
Exchange,  Vacaville  Dried  Fruit  Exchange  and  Suisun  Valley 
Fruit  Union  was  held  at  Vacaville  on  the  20th  ult.  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  organizing  a  central  or  district  associa- 
tion covering  Winters,  Suisun  and  Vacaville.  *  *  *  After 
a  free  discussion  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings. 'a  committee 
to  consider  the  matter  and  report  at  a  meeting,  to  be  held 
May  4th,  was  appointed  as  follows:  Winters — Col.  Sam'l 
Taylor,  Wm.  Brink  and  A.  L.  Stinson.  Suisun  -.1.  A.  Ander- 
son and  E.  Chadbourne.  Vacaville — Dr.  W.  .T.  Dobbins  and 
J.  A.  Webster. 

Los  Angeles  Tunes-;  A  vast  quantity  of  green  fruit  is  an- 
nually imported,  which  proves  that  the  United  States  is  not 
yet  producing  all  it  consumes.  In  these  importations  citrus 
fruits  cut  no  small  figure,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement  of  fruits  and  nuts  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  year  1894  ; 

Currants.     f  132,267 

Dates..    265,772 

Coeoanuts  ..  230,096 

Figs  ...    .M9,469 

Lemons..  4.272,11S 

Oranges   1,088.204 

Plums  and  Prunes  .5.37,:,'?4 

Raisins   ...  m7,403 

Preserved  Fruits    ,=>45,ti82 

All  Other  Pr\iits  «6ti,315 

Almonds   ...    1105,297 

Another  Nuts  728,224 

Total  $10,555,974 

San  Jose  dispatch,  38th  ult. :  Reports  from  Eastern  job- 
bers are  to  the  effect  that  the  fruit  on  hand  there  is  being 
disposed  of  in  very  small  lots.  At  all  points  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion not  to  buy  any  more  than  is  needed  for  the  trade  from 
day  to  day.  At  present  there  are  no  apricots  on  hand  in  the 
warehouse  of  the  Fruit  Exchange,  everything  having  been 
cleared  out  except  a  carload  of  peaches  and  a  few  cars  of 
prunes.  Lots  of  dried  fruit  held  by  individuals  are  very  rare. 
As  to  the  future  prospects,  it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  an 
average  crop  of  peaches,  but  the  apricots  will  not  exceed  fift.y 
per  cent  of  last  year's  crop.  Up  to  ten  days  ago  confidence 
was  felt  that  the  crop  of  prunes  this  season  would  be 
abundant,  but  now  reports  are  being  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  valle.v  to  the  effect  that  the  .young  fruit  is  dropping  in 
many  orchards.  The  prune  crop  will  not  be  an  average  for 
the  entire  acreage.  The  past  ten  days  and  the  coming  ten 
days  is  the  most  critical  period  that  attends  fruit-raising. 
Although  a  small  crop  may  mean  higher  prices,  yet  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  better  for  trade  to  liavc  a  good  crop 
every  year.  Uncertain  crops  disarrange  the  distribution  of 
product  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  By  the  middle  of  May  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  li  very  definite  knowledge  and  obtain  a  very  fair  esti- 
i]ial(^  of  tlic  crop  of  the  valley  in  189"). 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


Thf  follovvintj  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
April  :S0,  1895.  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Dale  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka.  . 

.36 

40  35 

52.22 

40.21 

58 

48 

Red  Bluff 

14 

27.21 

19.70 

23.73 

82 

46 

Sacramento 

72 

33.70 

14.19 

ao.i5 

74 

50 

San  Francisco 

1  12 

2S  10 

16.60 

23.37 

60 

48 

Fresno 

90 

13  .SB 

6.27 

10.44 

78 

48 

Los  Angeles 

2« 

lo  69 

8  53 

19.38 

70 

48 

San  Diego 

01 

II  41 
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86 
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Weather  and  Crops. 

Rpport  of  the  State  Weather  Servlre  for  the  Week  KndlDR 
April  39th. 

We  print  the  weekly  report  of  the  State  Weather 
Service,  a  good  deal  abridged  because  many  of  its 
local  observations  were  made  before  the  rains  of  last 
Friday  and  Saturday.  The  reports  which  follow 
deal  with  conditions  after  the  rain. 

Mr.  Barwick  generalizes  for  the  week  as  follows: 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
April  2!Hh  was:  For  Eureka,  52°;  Fresno,  (i2°:  Inde- 
pendence, 58°;  Los  Angeles,  58°;  Red  Bluff,  62': 
Sacramento,  50";  San  Francisco,  52°;  San  Luis 
Obispo,  54°;  and  San  Diego  58°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature,  there 
was  a  heat  deficiency  at  all  points  of  from  one  to 
three  degrees,  except  at  Kureka  and  Los  Angeles, 
where  an  excess  of  heat  was  reported  of  one  degree 
at  Eureka  and  two  degrees  at  Los  Angeles.  The 
total  precipitation  during  the  week  was  :  For 
Eureka,  .40  of  an  inch;  Fresno,  .MO  of  an  inch;  Inde- 
pendence, a  trace;  Los  Angeles,  .30  of  an  inch;  Red 
Bluff,  .20  of  an  iich:  Sacramento,  .72  of  an  inch;  San 
Francisco,  1.10  inches;  San  Louis  Obispo,  .60  of  an 
inch,  and  San  Diego,  a  trace.  As  compared  with 
the  normal  precipitation,  there  was  an  excess  at 
Fresno  of  .68  of  an  inch;  at  Los  Angeles,  .02  of  an 
inch;  Sacramento,  .16  of  an  inch:  and  San  Francisco 
71  of  an  inch,  while  a  deficiency  was  reported  from 
Eureka  of  .48  of  an  inch,  Red  Bluff  .20  of  an  inch, 
and  San  Diego.  .10  of  an  inch.  The  deficiency  of 
heat  and  excess  of  moisture  in  the  Sacramento  and 
the  San  Joaquin  valleys  was  just  what  was  needed  to 
brint^  forward  the  grain  and  feed  and  counteract  the 
bad  effects  of  the  hot,  dry,  north  winds  of  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  precipitation  of  Friday  and  Satur- 
dav  were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  State, 
as  the  rain  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  in  the 
part  of  the  State  where  it  was  needed  the  most.  The 
week's  weather,  both  temperature,  sunshine  and  rain 
was  very  beneficial  to  crops  of  all  kinds.  Some  hay 
that  was  cut  got  wet,  and  a  few  early  strawberries 
and  cherries  were  somewhat  damaged  by  the  rain, 
but  the  great  amount  of  benefit  that  all  other  crops 
received  from  it  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  slight 
damage  done. 

Coattt  Counties. 

Monterey  (Jolon>— The  past  vi-eek  has  been  cool  and  cloudy. 
This  evenins  i  April  2rt  i  a  fine  rain  is  falling.  Crops  are.  grow- 
ing finely.    April-'r,  r  .\.  M.,  .4.5  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell  last 

iiiKht.  ,  ,    ,     ,  ,, 

Santa  Cm  z  (Santa  Cruzi  -Weather  foprfry  and  cloudy  all 
week  ending  with  fine  rain  on  Friday  niffht  and  Saturday. 
Grain  does  not  look  well :  too  cold  ;  general  complaint  that 
nothing  grows.  Wire  worms  very  bad  in  many  localities. 
Fruit  very  backward.  ,     .    '  , 

Six  Benito  (Hollister)— Late  frosts  have  greatly  injured 
the  apricot  crop.  There  will  not  be  more  than  from  one-third 
to  one-halt  the  usual  crop.  Other  fruits  have  not  suffered 
much.    There  will  be  a  large  yield  of  grain  and  hay. 

S\x  Lris  Oiu^i'iiiSan  Luis  Obispol— The  rain  of  Friday 
night,  while  it  damaged  some  hay,  has  assured  other  crops. 
(Santa  Margaritai-  The  long  cNiiected  rain  came  at  last  and, 
allhdugh  there  was  nothing  sufferring  yet,  this  rain  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  (I'aso  llohles)— The  cool,  cloudy  and  foggy 
weather  the  tore  part  of  the  week  has  been  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  grain  and  vegetables.  A  shower  Friday  night  was 
of  great  benefit  to  heading  grain,  helping  as  well  to  pull  up 
the  later  sown.  Vinos  are  setting  fruit.  Peaches  are  most 
large  enough  to  be  thinned. 

.Southern  CaliforiiiH. 

San  DiECio  (Escondido)— The  cloudy  and  misty  weather  of 
the  past  week,  with  occasional  light  showers,  has  greatly 
benefited  the  growing  crops,  especially  late-.sown  grain. 

San  Uerxardixo  (Chino)— Barley  hay,  as  a  general  rule, 
will  be  quite  short  this  year.  .\  larger  acreage  than  usual 
was  planted. 

Los  AxGKLES  (Pomona)~Hay  and  grain  crops  are  coming  out 
well.  Prune  crop  is  light;  apricot  crop  less  than  one-quarter 
crop,  injured  bv  rain  and  frost.  iLos  Angelesj— Cool,  cloudy 
weather  prevailed,  with  oecasional  light  sprinkles  and 
showers  of  rain,  which  were  favorable  lo  all  crops,  as  the  top 
soil  was  beginning  to  oake.  Haying  continues ;  crop  and 
equality  good,   Wild  oats  being  out  for  bay ;  crop  said  to  be 

Ok.\noe  (Tustln)— Weather  has  been  cloudy  and  cool,  with 


heavy  night  and  morning  fogs,  turning  to  light  showers.  The 
'  condition  has  been  favorable  to  the  filling  of  barley,  but  not 
(  for  orange  picking.  There  has  not  been  rain  enough  to  damage 

hay.    Crop  pro.spects  continue  very  favorable,  except  as  to 

some  fruits. 

Vexti'k.\  (SaticoyI— Past  week  has  been  very  cloudy  and 
foggy,  which  was  of  great  benefit  to  late  sown  grain. 

S.\nt.\  B.vkb.vra  (Ballard) — Unusually  foggy  weather,  that 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  late  grain.'  We  have  had  heavy 
southeast  winds  for  twelve  hours  at  this  writing  and  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  storm. 

.Santa  Clara  A'alley. 

Al.v-meih  (San  Leandro)— Cool  weather  this  week,  so  that 
cherries  did  not  advance  fast.  The  cutworm  is  destroying 
the  tomato  vines  nearlv  as  fast  as  thev  are  set  out  in  some 
fields. 

Santa  Clara  (Campbell)— The  order  of  the  day  hereabouts 
is  thinning  apricots  and  fighting  canker  worms.  No  special 
damage  has  been  done  the  trees,  but  it  is  a  great  expense  to 
keep  the  worms  down.  (Gilroy  .— The  apricot  crop  about  here 
may  be  put  down  as  almost  a  total  failure  because  of  the 
frosts.  Cherries  are  but  little  better  and  have  suffered  se- 
verel}-.  Peaches  will  show  a  fair  but  not  large  crop,  and 
prunes  will  be  less  than  the  average.  Grapes  promise  a 
large  yield.  (San  Jose)— It  is  now  believed  that  there  will  be 
more  than  half  a  crop  of  apricots.  One  orchardist  places  it 
at  three-fifths.  Other  varieties  are  looking  well  and  the 
weather  is  just  right  for  their  development. 

Sonoma  and  Xapa. 

Napa  (Napal — Apricots,  almonds  and  cherries  promise  light 
crops.  All  other  fruits  and  berries  doing  nicely.  The  rain 
has  been  of  great  benefit. 

Sonoma  (Bennett  Valley) — Tree  fruits  are  somewhat  dam- 
aged by  frost.  Prunes  suffered  some,  while  peaches,  pears 
and  apricots  are  severely  damaged.  ( Forestville) — Vines  are 
putting  out  finely;  apple  trees  are  looking  well,  but  some  va- 
rieties will  bear  very  little  fruit.  Peaches  do  not  look  well; 
the  prospect  is  for  a  short  crop.  Cherries,  prunes  and  pears 
set  well,  but  are  dropping  badly.  (Petaluma) — The  prune  and 
plum  bid  fair  to  be  very  abundant  crops,  and  also  apples, 
while  the  pear  will  be  lighter  than  anticipated,  as  many  of 
the  blossoms  have  blighted.  Cherries  have  also  blighted,  but 
not  as  bad  as  pears.  (SebastopoD- -Some  curled  leaf  reported 
in  orchards  near  the  Laguna.  Pears  are  well  set  and  apples 
I  promi.se  a  fair  crop. 

San  •Itiaquin  Valley. 

Stanisi.ai  s  (Crows  Landingi — The  crop  prospect  is  very 
favorable  indeed. 

Merced  (r.,os  Banos) — The  fruit  and  almond  trees  which 
have  been  losing  leaves  lately  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
a  bug  which  bores  into  the  tree,  deposits  its  eggs  and  lives  on 
the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

Tulare  (Goshen)— Showers  ou  the  26th  and  27th  insure  the 
filling  out  of  wheat  and  barley.  All  crops  are  looking  well. 
(Tulare)-  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  fruit  crop  was 
not  as  seriously  damaged  as  was  at  first  supposed.  Apricots 
have  suffered  the  most,  but  in  some  orchards  there  is  a  small 
crop  of  that  fruit.  (Visalia(  — From  a  very  careful  examina- 
tion recently  made  of  all  of  the  principal  orchards,  it  is  found 
that,  with  the  exception  of  apricots,  there  will  be  a  very  fair 
crop  of  the  very  best  fruit,  and  what  is  lost  in  quantity  will 
be  made  up  in  quality  and  size. 

Kern  (Bakersfieldi— Keports  of  a  fine  grain  crop  come  in 
from  everj'  direction.  (Agr.  Ex.  Station)— Fruit  and  all  farm 
crops  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Teha.ma  (Red  Bluff i-  The  drying  winds  and  excessive  heat 
of  the  last  part  of  last  week  and  the  first  three  days  of  this 
week  caused  a  setback  to  late-sovpu  grain  on  uplands.  The 
ground  became  caked  and  hard  and  the  grain  plant  is  turning 
yellow.  The  showers  of  Saturday  somewhat  contracted  the 
ill  effects  of  the  north  winds,  but  unless  more  rain  is  had 
soon  the  grain  crop  will  not  turn  out  as  well  as  expected  two 
weeks  ago.    W^inter  grain,  however,  will  yield  a  large  crop. 

BCTTE  (Honcuti — Crops  are  now  secure  for  this  season. 
(Oroville) — The  apple  crop  through  the  fo(5thills  promises  to  be 
large.  (Durham) — While  the  crops  were  not  suffering  for 
rain,  the  late  grain  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  26th  and  2Tth. 

YrBA  (Wheatland)— Rainfall  of  2rth  very  beneficial  to  grain 
and  fruit,  especially  late-sown  grain.  So  far  all  kinds  of  fruit 
are  doing  well. 

Sacramento  (Arno)— The  fall  of  rain  assures  the  crop  of 
late-sown  grain.  All  around  there  is  every  promise  of  more 
than  an  average  crop.  (Union  Housei— Late  rains  have  been 
a  great  benefit  to  both  wheat  and  barley,  but  have  injured 
small  berries.  (Sacramento)--The  rain  has  renewed  all  crops, 
and  will  insure  good  crops.  Late-.sown  grain  was  suffering 
very  much.  Strawberries  were  also  suffering,  but  will  be  a 
[  good  crop  now.  (Elk  Grove)- Grain  growing  steadily,  the 
i  rain  of  Friday  doing  much  good  to  grain  crop  but  damaging 
strawberry  crop. 

Yolo  (Winters) — Haying  has  commenced  in  this  neighbor- 
hood and  there  will  be  an  abundant  crop  harvested.  First 
apricots  shipped  on  Saturday  to  Chicago.  They  were  seed- 
lings from  Uoyal  stock.  I  Woodland)— The  showers  were  ju»t 
in  the  nick  of  time. 

SoLAXO  (Batavia)— The  rain  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  late- 
sown  grain,  and  with  favorable  weather  will  come  out  all 
right,  unless  heavy  north  winds  should  occur.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  foulness  in  the  grain  this  year,  especially  on  the 
low  land,  and  yield  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  last  season  per 
acre. 

Mountain  and  Foothill  Coantiei*. 

Shasta  (Olindai— The  indications  now  are  for  a  fine  crop  of 
fruit  in  this  vicinity,  especiallj'  the  peach  crop.  (Anderson i — 
It  is  predicted  by  many  of  the  fruit-growers  around  here  that 
there  will  not  be  more" than  one-fourth  of  a  prune  crop  in  this 
vicinity. 

Placer  (Koseville)— We  have  now  had  rain  enough  to  insure 
a  good  hay  and  grain  crop.  Potatoes  and  garden  truck  in 
general  liDok  well.  (Rocklin) — Rain  came  in  good  time  to  help 
crops  of  all  kinds,  with  exception  of  strawberries  and  cherries, 
as  north  winds  had  dried  up  ground  considerably. 

It  is  RKPORTEI)  that  thirty-si.x  tons  of  caterpillars 
and  a  large  number  of  cocoons--in  all  85,000,000 
insects — were  destroyed  in  the  effort  to  drive  the 
pest  from  the  young  plantations  of  trees  on  Hong 
Kong  Island.  They  appeared  on  the  pine  trees  with 
which  the  (Government  is  trying  to  reafforest  the 
island,  and  lasted  for  two  months.  Stations  were 
established  where  the  caterpillars  were  received  and 
paid  for  by  weight,  and  this  method  appears  to  have 
proved  as  effective  as  could  be  desired . 

According  to  a  recent  legal  decision  reported  in 
the  Timhi  rman,  hard  wood  is  "any  tree  that  has  a 
leaf  as  distinguished  from  a  needle."  A  man  con- 
tracted to  deliver  to  a  railroad  hardwood  cordwood, 
and  he  delivered  poplar  in  part  fulfillment  of  the 
contract.  The  railroad  rejected  this  as  not  hard- 
wood, and  sued,  but  the  contractor  won  the  case  on 
the  decision  of  the  court, 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  Dairy  Industry. 


By  E.  C.  ShuRmaker;  read  at  the  Farmers"  Institute  In  Tulare. 

Of  all  the  various  branches  in  farming  there  can 
he  found  but  one  that  has  been  able  to  hold  its  own 
to  a  good  degree,  all  through  these  years  of  depres- 
sion. This  branch  is  known  as  butter  dairying.  How 
is  this,  when  we  consider  that  the  prices  paid  for 
good  cows  are  to-daj'  less  than  years  past,  also  the 
value  of  farms  is  greatly  reduced,  feed  and  labor 
less  than  it  has  been  for  several  years  ?  Now  with 
all  these  items  less,  we  still  find  a  demand  for  good 
butter  at  about  the  same  prices  as  we  paid  years 
ago.  With  the  above  facts  plainly  in  sight  of  the 
average  California  dairyman  and  rancher,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  this  class  of  our  western  coast  will  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  the  improved 
manner  in  feeding.  Too  many  have  permitted  their 
cattle  to  roam  in  a  careless  manner  the  fields,  valleys 
and  mountain  sides  for  a  living,  with  but  little  if  any 
shelter  in  cold  or  stormy  weather.  Or  in  plainer 
words,  a  large  majority  of  the  California  cows  have 
not  been  bred  right,  fed  right,  handled  or  cared  for 
as  they  should  be  and  in  turn  are  wholesale  robbers 
of  food  that  they  never  fully  pay  for.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  the  butter  must  come  from  the  food,  and 
that  the  better  the  food  the  more  butter  a  cow  will 
produce.  At  the  same  time  nearly  every  cow  will 
increase  to  some  extent  in  her  milk  by  the  better 
food.  If  good  feeding  will  not  give  an  increase  in 
milk  and  butter  she  will  soon  become  fitfor  the  butch- 
er. Then  you  should  sell  her  at  some  figure,  or  else 
kill  her  and  cure  the  meat  for  family  use.  The  best 
breeds  are  full  of  worthless  animals  that  pull  down 
the  profits  and  cause  an  injury  to  the  dairyman's 
bank  account. 

The  average  dairy  cow  to-day  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  those  of  centuries  ago.  The  great  pro- 
ducing modern  cow  is  the  result  of  fussing.  Does 
it  not  pay  to  fuss  with  a  cow  ?  To  give  her  warm 
stables;  keep  her  clean,  give  her  cow's  food  in  abun- 
dance— but  not  in  overdoses—if  soshe  might  become 
stalled,  or  in  other  words,  her  butter  fat  and  milk 
machinery  will  for  weeks  or  months  refuse  to  work. 

An  experiment  was  tried  near  my  former  home  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  last  winter,  by  having 
the  cows  clipped.  These  cows  belonged  to  a  leading 
dairyman.  Before  clipping  the  day's  milk  was 
weighed;  one  day  after  clipping  the  milk  was 
again  weighed,  which  showed  a  larger  increase;  the 
second  day's  milk  was  also  weighed,  which  showed  a 
larger  increase.  Since  then  I  have  not  learned  the 
result  of  the  winter.  These  cattle  were  well  housed 
and  fed.  The  nearer  a  dairyman  is  to  his  market, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  better  off  he  will  be. 

The  dairyman  has  one  great  enemy  to  contend 
with.  This  enemy  interferes  with  your  business,  not 
only  by  day  but  steals  into  your  camp  at  night  and 
takes  the  place  of  your  own  golden  butter.  This 
intruder  is  known  as  butterine,  oleomargarine  and 
other  '■  ines  ",  just  to  lessen  the  price  of  home-made 
butter.  The  dairymen  must  organize  against  this 
intruder.  There  is  an  organization  that  led  the  fight 
in  Pennsylvania  years  ago.  You  have  it  here.  Back 
them  with  your  acts  and  you  will  be  rewarded.  This 
farmers'  organization  is  the  grange — the  only  one 
that  has  a  thorough  State  and  National  organization. 

It  has  been  found  that  oleomargarine  is  not  as 
appetizing  as  good  pure  butter.  At  a  certain  blind 
asylum,  oleomargarine  was  substituted  for  butter 
without  the  knowledge  of  its  inmates;  in  a  few  weeks 
a  small  amount  was  required,  the  demand  was  less 
when  the  boys  were  informed  of  it.  They  said  it  was 
good  but  they  did  not  care  to  eat  so  much  of  it, 
which  leads  one  to  believe  that  it  did  not  assist  the 
digestive  organs  as  butter  does.  Can  the  butter 
dairyman  and  the  dairymaid  .sit  in  silence  and  not 
act  in  their  own  interest,  when  it  is  morally  certain 
that  this  coast  has  been  run  over  by  this  intruder 
even  in  the  rancher's  home,  disguised  more  com- 
pletely than  a  train  robbers'  mask  would  hide  the 
bandit's  face  ?  To  show  how  presistent  the  dealers 
in  oleomargarine  are  in  selling  their  articles  I  will 
recite  a  portion  of  the  work  done  by  a  Mr.  Beck  of 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  in  October,  189.3.  He  was  elected  as 
agent  and  detective  in  obtaining  evidence  of  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  The  result  has  been  that  over  200 
cases  of  violation  of  the  law  were  obtained  by  Mr. 
Beck,  and  on  which  prosecutions  have  been  institut- 
ed by  his  attorney.  As  a  result  of  this  work  $1900 
has  been  collected  in  fines,  and  $950  has  been  paid 
the  county  treasurer.  In  June,  1894,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  appoint  other  agents.  Accordingly 
ladies  were  appointed  unknown  to  the  public,  who 
have  obtained  178  cases  upon  which  suits  are  being 
brought.  It  is  therefore  demonstrated  that  the  law 
can  be  enforced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  assistance 
will  be  given  lo  the  California  dairy  commissioners 
and  that  nothing  but  pure  butter  and  milk,  also 
cheese,  be  sold.  In  short,  the  dairymen  must  co- 
operate as  farmers  and  producers — co  operation  is 
our  rock  of  safety. 

Thk  Chinese  divide  the  day  into  twelve  parts  of 
two  hours.  The  Italians  reckon  tweuty-four  hours 
round,  Instead  of  two  divisions  of  twelve  hours  each, 
aa  wc  do. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

April  Meeting  of  the  5tate  Horticultural 
Society. 


The  main  subject  considered  at  the  April  meeting 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Friday 
afternoon  of  last  week,  was  that  of  marketing  our 
fresh  fruits  in  the  East.  It  grew  out  of  Major 
Weinstock's  paper — printed  on  another  page — and 
was  participated  in  by  Prof.  Allen,  Major  Wein- 
stock,  Mr.  B.  F.  Walton  and  others. 

Prof.  Allen  set  the  ball  rolling  by  pointing  out  the 
evils  of  the  auction  system  and  maintaining  that  no 
shipments  should  be  made  from  California  excepting 
in  answer  to  specific  orders  and  at  a  stated  price — 
in  other  words,  that  the  producer  should  only  sell 
his  ptuff  under  the  f.  o.  b.  system.  The  advantages 
of  this  system  were  well  set  forth  by  Prof.  Allen. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  a  system  very  hard  to  es- 
tablish, but  thought  there  would  be  no  profit  in  the 
fresh-fruit  industry  until  it  should  be  brought  about. 

Major  Weinstock  took  the  opposite  position.  He 
declared  that  the  system  by  Prof.  Allen  had  been 
tried  in  California  and  had  failed.  In  1885,  when  we 
had  only  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  our  present  sup- 
ply, it  had  failed  to  consume  it  even  at  ruinous 
prices.  The  auction  system  was  inaugurated  to  do 
what  the  f.  o.  b.  system  had  failed  to  do  and  what  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  could  never  do.  For  a 
time,  he  declared,  it  had  succeeded  admirably  and 
had  failed,  in  his  judgment,  only  because  abuses  had 
grown  up  under  it.  These  abuses  were  the  multi- 
plication of  auction  I'ooms  with  an  inevitable  disper- 
sion of  buyers  and  the  exclusion  of  any  and  all  bid- 
ding from  the  auction  sales.  These  abuses,  he 
thought,  were  in  the  way  of  being  remedied.  The 
movement  set  on  foot  by  the  Fruit  Growers"  Con- 
vention at  Sacramento  was  crystallizing  into  an  or- 
ganization which  he  thought  would  prove  strong 
enough  to  break  up  the  evils  in  the  Eastern  auction 
rooms  and  fully  protect  tlie  interests  of  producers. 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  talk  on  the  subject,  in 
which  Ml'.  Walton  and  others  took  the  ground  that 
it  was  only  waste  of  time  just  now  to  discuss  systems 
of  selling.  The  fruit  growers,  acting  through  the  com- 
mittee named  at  their  Sacramento  meeting,  had  de- 
termined to  try  to  reform  the  auction  system;  that 
has  been  accepted  as  the  policy  of  the  season  of  1895; 
and  since  this  was  the  fact,  the  pi-actical  question  is 
how  best  to  support  this  committee  in  its  efforts. 
This  sentiment  met  with  general  acceptance,  in 
which  Prof.  Allen  joined;  and  the  subject,  "How 
Shall  the  Weinstock  Plan  Be  Supported  ?  "  was  made 
one  of  the  topics  for  the  May  meeting  of  the  Society. 
Major  Weinstock  was  invited  by  formal  resolution 
to  be  present  and  lead  the  discussion. 

THE  BLASTOPHAGA. 

Secretary  Wiclcson  announced  that  Mr.  Roeding 
of  Fresno  had  received  from  Smyrna  quite  a  lot  of 
green  figs  which  contained  living  blastophagas.  Mr. 
Alexander  Craw  had  also  received  specimens  of  Mr. 
Roeding's  importation  and  noted  the  perfectly  fresh 
condition  of  tlie  figs  on  arrival.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  induce  tliese  insects  and  blastophagas  of 
another  species  which  Mr.  Roeding  will  receive  from 
Mexico  to  take  up  their  abodes  in  the  Capri  figs 
which  Mr.  Roeding  has  and  perfect  the  same  offices 
with  the  fig  of  Smyrna  that  they  are  believed  to  do 
in  that  counti'y.  Mr.  Leioiig  promised  that  the  So- 
ciety should  be  informed  from  month  to  month  of 
of  the  progress  of  the  experiment. 

oov.  budd's  veto. 

Another  important  matter  considered  by  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  was  Gov.  Budd's  veto  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  support  of  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture.  After  some  discussion,  in 
which  it  was  found  the  feeling  was  all  one  way,  the 
following  resolutions  (reported  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Hatch,  Fitzsimmons  and  Holman)  were 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote: 

Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  this  State  passed,  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  Senate  Bill  No.  888,  appropriating  $20,000  for 
the  uses  of  the  State  Boai-d  of  Horticulture ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Governor  in  his  wisdom  did  not  sign  said 
bill ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  the  California  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  that  this  action  has  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
horticultural  interests  of  this  State;  and 

Whereas,  The  property  interests  involved  in  the  fruit  in- 
dustry of  the  State  of  California  amount  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars;  and 

Whereas,  The  refusal  to  allow  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture sufficient  appropriation  has  left  this  vast  property  in- 
terest unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  of  de- 
terioration or  destruction  by  insect  enemies  and  diseases 
which  continually  threaten  the  fruit  industry  of  the  State; 
therefore  be  it 

lieisolvett,  That  the  California  State  Horticultural  Society 
hereby  deplores  the  action  of  the  Governor  and  requests  him 
to  take  such  action  and  make  such  recommendations  as  shall, 
if  possible,  result  in  continuing  the  necessary  and  all-imiwrt- 
ant  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  ;"and  be  it  further 

Resiilmi,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  by 
the  secretary  to  the  Governor,  to  the  press  of  the  State,  to 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  and  to  each  County  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

A  general  discussion  of  crop  prospects  confirmed 
in  the  main  the  previous  reports  of  Weather  Ob- 
server Barwick  and  added  little- to  the  information 


already  published.  It  was  agreed  that  apricots  will 
be  a  very  light  crop,  almonds  not  so  bad  but  still  be- 
low the  mark  and  jiears  rather  light.  Nobody 
seemed  able  to  explain  a  blight  which  appears  to 
have  attacked  pear  orchards  very  generally  during 
the  past  two  weeks.  Prunes  are  not  up  to  the 
average  in  any  of  the  leading  localities.  Other  fruits 
promise  a  bountiful  yield. 

TO  MEET  AT  YUBA  CITV. 

In  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  made  at  the  March 
meeting,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  May  meeting 
(date,  Friday,  May  .31)  at  Yuba  City  and  to  make  it 
an  all-day  session.  Messrs.  Walton,  Stabler  and 
Kells  were  named  as  a  local  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. By  resolution,  the  following-named  persons 
were  invited  to  address  the  Yuba  City  meeting  on 
the  general  subjects  of  thinning,  processing  and 
marketing:  Major  Weinstock,  B.  F.  Walton,  Ralph 
Hersey,  F.  M.  Righter,  W.  P.  Hammon,  Frank  H. 
Buck  and  A.  T.  Hatch. 


The  Fruit  Marketing  Outlook  for  1895. 

An  address  by  H.  Weinstock,  E.sq.,  of  Sacrameuto  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

I  am  asked  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  the 
prospects  for  the  marketing  of  California  fruits 
during  the  coming  season  of  '95.  To  my  mind  the 
outlook  is  unusually  hopeful  and  encouraging,  and, 
unless  the  unexpected  takes  place,  the  season  of  '95 
should  be  a  most  profitable  one  to  all  concerned  in 
the  industry. 

My  conclusion  is  reached  as  a  result  of  the  follow- 
ing line  of  reasoning.  Looking  back  to  the  disas- 
trous season  of  1894,  and  analyzing  the  causes  for 
the  unfortunate  results  of  that  year,  I  find  they  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows: 

First — Hard  times  among  fruit  eaters. 

Second — The  railway  strike. 

Third— Unsatisfactory  railway  service. 

Fourth — Excessive  refrigerator  and  local  railway 
charges. 

Fifth — The  glutting  of  markets. 

Were  these  conditions  to  be  repeated  in  '95,  the 
results  for  the  coming  season  would  be  no  better 
than  were  the  results  for  '94;  but,  fortunately,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  conditions  in 
all  directions  are  much  improved. 

Taking  up  the  causes  enumerated  one  by  one,  and 
comparing  the  present  outlook  with  the  conditions 
of  the  recent  past,  we  find  that,  while  times  are  not 
yet  normal  and  are  far  from  being  as  prosperous  as 
might  be  hoped  for,  yet  the  general  tendency  is  up 
ward.  The  ranks  of  the  unemployed  throughout  the 
country  have  been  diminished.  Shops  and  mills  and 
factories  which  a  year  ago  were  practically  idle  are 
now  more  or  less  active  and  are  giving  emjjloyment 
to  large  numbers  who  were  then  without  work.  The 
outlook,  therefore,  is  that  while  we  cannot  reason- 
ably hope  for  rapid  betterment,  yet  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  slow  but  sure  improvement  in  industrial  con- 
ditions. 

Touching  upon  the  second  cause  for  low  prices 
enumerated  above — that  of  the  disastrous  7-ailway 
strike — it  may  safely  be  said  that,  while  a  repetition 
.>  of  such  a  gigantic  strike  is  among  the  possibilities, 
yet  it  is  far  from  a  probability,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  present  peaceful  situation 
in  railway  circles  will  continue  indefinitely. 

Touching  upon  the  third  cause  mentioned — that  of 
unsatisfactory  railway  service — it  can  be  said  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  are  using  their  best 
endeavors  to  arrange  with  their  connections  for  a 
five-day  ventilated  car  service  from  Sacramento  to 
Chicago,  with  every  hope  of  bringing  the  matter  to 
a  successful  issue.  In  addition  to  this,  an  order  has 
been  placed  for  700  additional  fruit  cars,  which  will 
be  put  into  service  the  coming  season.  And  further- 
more, so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  various  connect- 
ing railway  companies  handling  California  fruits 
propose  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  insure  a  more 
prompt  service  all  along  the  line. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  excessive  local  railway 
and  through  refrigerator  charges:  The  announce- 
ment has  already  been  made  that  refrigerator 
charges  have  been  reduced  from  $35  to  $50  a  car, 
according  to  point  of  destination,  which  is  a  material 
gain  to  the  grower.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Stubbs 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  promised  to  review 
the  local  rates  on  fresh  fruits  with  a  view  of  seeing 
if  they  can  be  modified  in  favor  of  the  shipper,  and  a 
favorable  report  is  now  looked  for  from  him  almost 
daily. 

Concerning  the  fifth  and  last  reason  for  the  dis- 
aster of  '94 — that  of  the  glutting  of  markets — it  is  a 
soiirce  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  state  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  California  fruit  business 
has  it  been  nearer  possible  than  now  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  our  fresh  fruits  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting gluts.  The  recent  formation  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers'  Association 
(which  embraces  within  its  membership  all  of  the 
great  shipping  firms,  the  co-operative  societies  and 
many  of  the  large  growers,  who  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  act  as  a  unit  in  the  matter  of  regulating 
distribution)  makes  it  possible  to  direct  Eastern 


fruit  shipments  with  that  degree  of  intelligence  nec- 
essary to  success,  hitherto  impossible. 

The  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Information, 
which  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  new  association, 
will  daily  place  before  the  members  a  bulletin,  giv- 
ing a  complete  statement  of  the  situation,  thus  en- 
abling the  shippers  to  direct  their  fruit  in  such 
manner  as  to  avoid  both  faminos  and  gluts. 

Members  of  the  association  have  already  taken 
steps  to  bring  about  the  consolidation  of  the  several 
auction  houses  in  each  of  the  large  Eastern  cities 
under  one  roof,  .so  that  all  bidders  will  be  brought 
together  at  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  hour, 
thus  largely  preventing  the  fruit  from  being  forced 
into  competition  with  itself  while  yet  the  property  of 
the  California  owner. 

A  further  result  of  the  new  association  will  be  the 
abolition  of  the  rule  established  in  several  Plastern 
auction  rooms  of  selling  only  to  members  of  certain 
associations,  thus  barring  out  numerous  smafi  but 
important  bidders. 

From  all  that  has  been  stated,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  how  much  more  favorable  are  prospective  con- 
ditions than  have  been  the  conditions  in  the  recent 
past.  While  the  fancy  prices  which  prevailed  years 
ago  for  California  fruits  in  Eastern  markets  need 
never  again  be  looked  for,  because  of  the  increased 
quantities  to  be  marketed,  yet  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  owing  to  the  improved  conditions,  that 
the  increased  shipments  of  the  coming  season  are 
likely  to  yield  reasonable  and  living  prices — prices 
such  as  should  make  the  fresh-fruit  business  of  Cah- 
fornia  profitable  enough  to  compensate  for  all  the 
energy  and  capital  and  inteUigent  efl'ort  that  have 
been  applied  to  its  development. 

TRACK  AND  FARM. 


How  to  Lay  Off  Tracks. 


As  we  have  so  many  inquiries  from  our  friends  as 
to  how  to  lay  oft'  tracks  of  different  lengths,  we 
hereby  give  the  following  rules  for  building  half-mile 
and  mile  courses,  as  published  in  the  Kentucky 
Stock  Farm  : 

Half- Mile  Track. — For  a  half-mile  track  draw  two 
parallel  lines  600  feet  long  and  452  feet  and  5  inches 
apart.  Half-way  between  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
two  parallel  lines  drive  a  stake;  then  loop  a  wire 
around  the  stake  long  enough  to  reach  it  either  side. 
Then  make  a  truce  curve  with  the  wire,  putting 
down  a  stake  as  often  as  a  fence  post  is  needed. 
When  this  operation  is  finished  at  both  ends  of  the 
600-foot  parallel  lines,  the  track  is  laid  out.  The 
turns  should  be  thrown  up  an  inch  to  the  foot.  The 
stretches  may  be  anywhere  from  45  to  60  feet  wide. 

Mile  Trad-. — For  a  mile  track,  draw  a  line  through 
an  oblong  center  440  yards  in  length,  setting  a  stake 
at  each  end.  Then  draw  a  line  on  either  side  of  the 
first  line,  exactly  parallel  with  and  417  feet  and  2 
inches  from  it,  setting  a  stake  at  either  end  of  them. 
You  will  then  have  an  oblong  square  440  yards  long 
and  834  feet  4  inches  wide.  At  each  end  of  these 
three  lines  set  stakes.  Now  fasten  a  cord  or  wire 
417  feet  and  2  inches  long  to  the  center  stake  of 
your  parallelogram  and  describe  a  half-circle,  driv- 
ing stakes  as  often  as  you  wish  to  set  a  fence 
post.  When  the  circle  is  made  at  both  ends  of 
your  parallelogram  you  will  have  two  straight  sides 
and  two  circles  which  measure  three  feet  from  the 
fence — will  be  exactly  a  mile.  The  turns  should  be 
thrown  up  an  inch  to  the  foot. 


Horse  Notes. 


Don't  "  break  "  your  colt,  educate  him.  He  may 
be  a  little  wild,  especially  if  he  has  been  petted  in  the 
stall  and  fed  from  the  hand  at  the  yard  fence.  In 
this  manner  he  becomes  familiar  with  mankind  and 
"  familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  'tis  said.  He  learns 
of  man's  weakness  and  may  discover  that,  physically, 
he  is  man's  superior.  Don't  whip  him,  for  if  you  do, 
ten  chances  to  one,  you  will  make  him  vicious.  It 
were  better  to  give  him  to  understand  that  it  is  an 
amusing  drill  through  which  you  wish  to  go  with 
him,  and  if  you  do  not  ask  too  much  at  first  he  will 
soon  take  pride  in  doing  his  part. 

After  foaling  feed  the  mare  plenty  of  nutritious 
food,  stimulating  her  nourishment  for  the  foal,  such 
as  ground  oats,  bran  and  a  little  ground  wheat,  with 
hay  and  a  few  carrots.  If  the  colt  is  weak  in  its 
limbs,  feed  corn  for  a  few  days.  If  the  mare  does 
not  give  sufficient  milk,  procure  a  bucket  of  water 
and  a  saucer  of  wheat  flour,  adding  and  stirring  till 
thoroughly  mixed,  making  a  flour  gruel,  and  giving 
her.  Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day  until  she  furnishes 
sufficient  milk  for  the  colt.  This  is  the  greatest 
milk-producing  food  the  writer  ever  used,  but  the 
only  true  milk-producing  food  is  rich  gra.ss.  Teach 
the  colt  to  eat  as  soon  as  possible,  and  get  it  started 
to  grow,  and  keep  it  growing.  The  better  care  and 
feed  it  gets  the  first  two  years,  especially  the  first 
year,  the  better  animal  you  will  make  of  it.  Feed 
and  care  are  everything  in  developing  your  colts. 
They  should  be  halter-broken  when  but  a  few  days 
old,  as  they  are  much  easier  handled  when  young. 
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It  is  a  ^oocl  plan  to  merely  harness-break  them  at 
one  S'ear  old;  they  make  Uetler  and  more  trusty  iirul 
teac  hable  horses. 

The  KcittiirLii  Slur/:  Funii  says:  There  are  in  all 
fities  a  considerable  number  of  old,  broken-down 
horses,  still  capable  of  being  fattened  on  grass,  that 
l  ould  be  humanely  relieved  of  the  pains  of  an  earthly 
existence  and  made  profitable  by  shipping  either  as 
fresh  meat  in  cold  storage  or  as  dried  meat.  If  the 
statements  made  as  to  the  demand  in  (Jermany  for 
this  sort  of  food  are  true,  all  that  is  now  wanting  is 
the  capitalist  who  has  the  courage  to  enter  this  new 
industry.  The  man  who  inaugurates  such  a  move- 
ment, if  it  is  practicable,  will  be  a  public  benefactor. 
These  inferior  animals  not  only  consume  a  great  deal 
more  than  their  services  are  worth,  but  they  inter- 
fere .seriously  with  the  market  for  belter  horses.  To 
get  rid  of  them  would  not  only  be  an  advantage  to 
the  present  generation  of  horses  and  horsemen,  but 
would  tend  to  impi  ove  those  which  are  yet  to  come. 
In  everv  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  have 
I  his  class  of  animals  removed  from  the  country,  and 
if  our  German  friends  are  sufticiently  fond  of  horse 
beef  to  be  of  assistance  U)  us  in  accomplishing  this 
result,  our  gratitude  to  them  will  be  fervent  and 
profound. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

.Another  Poultry  Association. 

To  THK  Editor:— Hereafter  the  Alameda  County 
Association  will  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
Pacific  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association.  The  ex- 
planation is  as  follows:  This  association  contained 
a  clause  in  its  constitution  admitting  m.embers  from 
any  location,  and  Alameda  being  incorporated  in  its 


najne  was  a  slight  handicap  on  e.vtensive  niember- 

ship;  also,  the  Alameda  county  members  concluded  1  in  the  later  four  years,  showing  a  gain  in  the  rate  of 


I  series  of  years.  These  iiguresare  arranged,  besides, 
j  in  four-year  groups,  to  eliminate  temporary  causes 
I  and  effects.  The  average  foi-  the  foui-  vears  ending 
I  with  1S;I4  was  2,487,(M)0.l»00  bushels;  for  the  four 
I  years  next  preceding  it  was  2,232,000,(10(1.  and  for 
j  1883-1886,  inclusive,  it  was  2,096,000,00(1,  Here  the 
I  heavy  American  yield  and  the  European  famine 
I  neutralize  each  other  as  do  the  exceptional  years 
1S!)1  and  1894  in  the  I'nited  States.  Still,  the  aver 
age  for  the  last  four  years  falls  short  of  the  world's 
I  production  in  1894,  which  was  2.;")90,000,000  bushels. 
I  Reckoning  from  the  middle  of  eai  h  tei-m.  there  was 
an  increase  of  16"o  in  the  eight  years  and  nearly  10",, 


THE  APIARY. 

Notes  from  Southern  California. 

Dr.  E.  (iallup,  of  Santa  Ana,  gives  the  Aninlcnn 
./o/(/H(f/ .some  notes  from  his  locality  which  are 
of  general  interest  in  this  State.  He  says  we  have 
had  a  splendid  winter  here  in  California.  C.  W. 
Dayton,  at  Florence,  Cal.,  says  bees  were  gathering 
pollen  and  iioney  rapidly  on  Jan.  llith.  They  were 
no  doubt  gathering  from  the  eucalyptus,  as  there  are 
many  gi-oves  in  and  around  l''loi'iMu  e.  The  fragi  ance 
from  eucalyptus  honey  is  remarkable.  T  have  often 
wondered  why  California  bee-keepers  did  not  set  out 
the  trees  around  or  near  their  apiaries.  They  are  a 
remarkably  fast  growing  tree,  and  can  b(;  had  of  any 
nurseryman  at  one  dollar  ))er  hundred.  After  the 
first  year  they  need  but  very  little  water. 

1  am  asked  by  many  h>dstern  correspondents  why 
bees  cannot  be  kept  in  the  valleys  as  well  as  in  the 
mountains.  They  are  kept  in  many  localities  in  the 
valleys,  and  in  other  localities  the  inhabitants  pro- 
c-laim  them  a  nuisance.  Then  tlie  honey  is  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  of  a  good  quality.  In  many  cases  I 
think  they  are  like  the  old  lady  who  lived  near  me  in 
Wisconsin.  The  first  season  that  1  kept  bees  there 
she  complained  bitterly  that  my  bees  were  carrying 
all  of  her  currant  blossoms  away,  and  she  should  not 
raise  a  single  currant,  etc!  Another  thing,  she  was 
afraid  of  her  life  every  time  she  went  outdooi-s.  for 
the  pesky  things  she  knew  would  sting  her  to  death 
some  day  ! 

Bees  do  remarkably  well  in  the  valleys,  so  fai-  as 
increase,  storing  honey,  making  wax,  etc.,  is  con- 
cerned, and  at  certain  seasons  they  store  a  fii:st  rate 
article  of  honey.  A  Mr.  l\onkle,  three  miles  west  of 
Santa  Ana,  rears  lots  of  them  for  sale,  and  foi*  their 
wax.  He  increased  from  l.">  (and  the  most  of  them 
only  nuclei)  to  IHO  colonies  last  season,  and  in  a  dry 
year  when  bees  in  the  mountains  were  stai'ving  to 
death.  All  are  in  splendid  condition  and  tlie  most  of 
them  in  two  story  hives  and  extra  heavy  with  honey. 
Me  is  selling  them  to  good  advantage  this  season  to 
mountain  bee-keepers  to  restock  their  apiaries. 

Mr.  .1.  Fox  has  a  mountain  apiary  and  a  valley 
ranch  three  miles  south  of  Santa  Ana.  He  always 
keeps  some  bees  on  his  valley  l  anch.  He  moved  a 
part  of  his  mountain  bees  down  to  the  valley  last 
season.  He  lost  about  one-half  of  those  left  in  the 
mountains,  and  now  he  is  moving  bees  up  from  the 
\alley  to  restock  his  mountain  apiary.  ^'ou  must 
know  that  nuclei  of  two  and  three  combs  will  winter 
here  just  as  well  as  a  full  colony.  T  have  said,  and 
still  believe,  that  bees  ai  e  self-sustaining  in  all  sea 
sons,  if  properly  managed.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  at  the 
convention  in  l^os  Angeles,  if  1  mistake  not.  made 
the  statement  that  he  fed  but  very  little  the  past 
season,  and  considered  his  bees  in  very  good  condi- 
tion. His  plan  is  my  plan,  or  my  plan  is  his  plan,  1 
t  are  not  which  way  you  take  it.  That  is,  never  to 
extract  after  the  bees  show  a  disposition  to  rob. 
i^et  them  till  up  the  supers,  and  let  it  remain  on  the 
hive  until  riext  season.  It  is  not  lost,  for  if  the  sea 
son  proves  to  be  a  good  one  you  can  extract  just 
Ijefore  the  flow  lommences.  If  a  poor  one,  leave  it 
there  and  let  the  bees  draw  on  their  surplus  as  they 
require.  The  season  can  almost  invariably  be  fore- 
told by  tlie  amount  of  rain  during  the  winter-  tiiat 
is,  if  wo  have  a  suflicient,  amount  of  i-ain,  we  can 
with  a  certainty  expect  the  l)ees  to  store  some  sur- 
plus. We  cannot  always  predict  the  amount,  for 
that  depends  a  great  sight  upon  the  weathei-,  the 
same  as  it  does  in  the  Fast  oi-  South. 

On  the  al)Ove  i)lan  the  bees  cost  nothing  in  a  poor 
season,  and  in  a  good  season  t  hey  are  almost  sure  to 
give  us  the  sweets.  Quite  a  jirojioi-tion  of  bee- 
keepers here  extrai.'t  all  they  can  possibly  get, 
which  leaves  the  bees  in  bad  condition  for  a  dry 
season. 


it  looked  a  little  selfish  on  thai 
cast  about  them  for  a  more 
Pacific  was  decided  on  as  not  only  very  appr-opriate, 
but  a  name  that  would  not  in  any  way  conllict  with 
any  existing  association,  for  our  unwritten  motto  is: 
'■  Malice  towards  none  and  charity  foi- all."  At  our 
last  meeting,  on  the  evening  of  April  18th,  it  was 
decided,  by  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bei's  present,  to  incorporate  under  the  State  laws. 
The  subscription  list  was  opened  and  over  800  shares 
of  stock  were  subscribed  for  in  less  than  eight  min- 
utes. The  plan,  as  now  mapped  out,  is  to  incoi-- 
porate  with  a  capital  stock  of  10,0(»0  shares,  with  a 
par  value  of  one  dollar  each,  fjttoO  of  which  will  be 
issued  as  soon  as  subscribed  for  and  5000  reserved 
as  a  working  capital.  There  is  every  probability 
that  the  entire  .")000  shares  will  be  subscribed  for  in- 
side of  sixty  days. 

AVhen  I  said  that  the  desire  of  the  association  was 
almost  unanimous  for  incorporation,  1  did  not  mean 
to  insinuate  that  the  proposition  was  not  thoroughly 
considered,  for  all  points  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages were  exhaustively  discussed.  However, 
the  most  opposition  was  made  from  a  lack  of  full 
understanding  as  to  the  liability  of  stockholders  and 
the  protection  afforded  them,  and  when  these  points 
were  thoroughly  explained  by  the  committee  ap- 
jxjinted  bj'  the  executive  committee  to  consult  an 
attorney  and  rejjort  to  the  association,  all  immedi- 
ately signified  their  determination  of  support  by 
subscribing  for  shai  es  far  in  excess  of  what  their 
initiation  fee  was  to  have  been  originally. 

The  association  also  decided  to  hold  a  show  in 
Oakland  as  near  tlie  l.")th  of  December  as  practica 
ble.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  judges  of 
national  repute,  and  as  finances  will  be  arranged  so 
as  to  have  enough  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the 
running  expenses  of  the  exhibition,  it  would  seem 
there  was  no  chance  for  any  hitch. 

A  number  of  new  ideas  have  been  incorporated  in 
our  constitution  which  we  are  positive  will  intro- 
duce a  new  stimulus  into  the  industry.  One  of  these 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  association  as  to  the  integrity 
of  its  members,  complaints  being  made  to  the  secre- 
tary and,  if  substantiated,  the  member  will  be  sus- 
pended oy  expelled,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
error. 

Another  article  allows  the  board  of  directors  to 
provide  for  monthly  meetings  of  the  association  as  a 
club  to  discuss  matters  of  interest  in  breeding,  etc.; 
no  ollicial  business  being  done  at  such  meetings.  In 
time,  as  the  association  progresses,  it  may  provide 
for  a  "free  library  "  of  works  on  poultry,  hi  connec 
tion  with  many  other  lesser  advantages  which  have 
been  suggested.        Jno.  F.  Mecki.km,  Secretary 
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part  and  began  to  I  increase,  /lii  rlm/nn  estimates  the  consumption  of 
suitable   title    and  '       '^■''^  ^^^^  years  to  have  been  i:«,(Ht(i,(»0(»  bushels 


less  than  the  production,  after  making  an  allowanf 
of  Ki, 000, 000  liushels  for  annual  increase  in  the 
world's  consumption,  instead  of  the  12.(100,000  in- 
crease allowed  by  other  authorities. 

Here  is  an  enormous  aceumulation  of  unconsumed 
and  unsold  stock,  which  is  constantly  pressing  down 
price,  and  which  is  constantly  added  to  by  annually 
increasing  prtjduction.  In  spite  of  the  great  de- 
crease of  wheat  production  in  the  I'nited  States,  in 
crease  in  countries  where  land  and  labor  are  cheaper 
cai-ries  the  world's  pi-oduction  up  over  r)0,0(t(l,()(i(i 
per  year.  Capital  and  labor  are  attracted  thither, 
and  the  result  is  a  relative  crowding  to  the  wall  ol 
the  producers  elsewhere,  to  whom  the  cost  is  nearly 
the  same  as  formerly.  From  one  year  to  another 
the  quantity  raised  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
season,  but  the  tendency  is  to  a  steady  gain,  other 
things  being  equal.  Really,  there  seems  no  escape 
for  the  American  wheal  grower  except  in  cheaper 
production  or  a  home  market. 


THE  FIELD. 

Alfalfa  (irowing  in  San  Bernardino. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 

The  Wheat  of  the  World. 


In  a  lecent  issue  of  the  (heyonliui  thei-eis  an  inter- 
esting statistical  review  of  the  wheat  situation  in 
the  world  at  large.  Allusion  is  made  lirst  to  im- 
pressive figures,  collated  by  the  Auitiiiiin  /uoiiDiiiixt, 
upon  the  wheat  production  of  all  countries  in  1891 
and  1894,  showing  the  economic  cause  for  the  reduc 
tion  of  price.  The  wheat  harvest  of  1894  was 
220,000,000  bushels  larger  than  in  1891,  the  increase 
in  Kuropc  being  HI-iO.00O,00(t  bushels,  in  Austi-alia 
10,000,000  bushels  and  in  South  America  .'WjOOO.lKKl 
bushels.  In  Africa  and  Asia  there  was  practically 
no  change  in  the  supply,  but  in  Noi-th  .\merica 
there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  20,000,00(1  bushels  in 
Canada  and  over  l.'iO, 000,000  bushels  in  the  I'nited 
States.  Meanwhile  home  consumption  of  wheat  fell 
ott  with  the  hard  times  7<»,00(»,000  bushels.  Our  per 
capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  1891  was4..^>8  bushels; 
in  1892  it  inci-eased  to  5.91  bushels  per  head  of  our 
population;  but  in  189.3  it  fell  again  to  4.85  bashels 
per  capita.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
North  American  continent  producetl  171-5. 000, 000 
bushels  less  wheat  in  1S94  than  in  1891,  the  export 
price  of  wheat  fell  from  9:-!  cents  a  bushel  in  1891  to 
(i^i  cents  in  .lune  of  1S94.  Nothing  can  account  for 
this  but  competition  of  cheap  land  and  labor  in  othei- 
countries. 

Of  cour-se,  these  are  extreme  statistics,  since  1891 
was  the  year  of  the  European  crop  failures  and  of 
the  greatest  yield  ever  known  in  America,  but  their 
general  conclusion  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of 
Beerhohm,  a  notable  Engljsh  authority,  for  a  long 


(,'ii>i</i  {',11, II  I/.  Ciilioii. — I  have  raised  falfa  for 
twenty  eight  years;  have  about  forty  acres  at  one 
time;  as  it  gets  foul  with  grass,  I  plow  and  sow  else- 
where. The  land  on  which  it  is  .sown  is  called  heiv 
"bench  land,  "  .some  distance  from  and  higher  than 
the  bottoms.  The  soil,  as  shown  by  well  boring,  is 
about  the  same  as  the  surface,  for  many  feet  down: 
"  bench  land  "  has  no  hardpan.  Water  is  reached 
at  alxmt  thirty  feet,  the  soil  being  dry  all  the  way 
down.  My  well  for  domestic  purposes  is  seventy  two 
feet  deep,  and  furnishes  an  abundant  supply,  'i'o 
prepare  for  alfalfa,  plow  the  land,  and  level  it 
to  facilitate  irrigation;  harrow  with  an  ordinary 
harrow:  sow  broadcast  fiom  eighteen  to  twenty 
[  pounds  of  seed  per  acre:  cover  with  a  smoothing  har 
i  row.  With  us  the  time  foi-  sowing  is  when  the 
j  rainy  season  begins,  about  November  1.  On  land 
surface  worn  with  other  crops  alfalfa  will  do  well,  on 
account  f)f  its  deep  roots,  but  weeds  come  up  so  thiel> 
on  some  lands  as  to  apparently  smother  the  plant. 
Mow  in  April,  and,  unle>*s  there  has  been  a  dry  win 
ter.  the  rains  will  make  that  crop.  As  soon  as 
hauled  oti,  we  thoroughly  soak  Ihe  laud  by  Hooding, 
and  in  a  month  or  five  weeks  cut  again,  depending 
on  the  <|uantity  of  water.  My  method  is  to  turn  the 
T  water  into  a  i-eservoii-  at  night;  next  day  turn  the 
stream  (l.'!(»  inches)  on  the  fields,  and  about  seventy 
more  out  of  the  reservoir,  making  200  miners'  inches, 
all  in  daylight.  Water  is  obtained  fi-om  the  (rage 
Canal  Company,  supplied  from  the  wells,  without 
pumping,  as  one  of  these  wells  Hows  200  inches.  As 
a  rule,  no  more  water  is  needed  the  first  year;  some 
localities  need  irrigating  twice  for  every  crop. 

After  the  first  year,  I  cut  five  crops— sometinn-s 
six.  If  hay  is  for  hoi-ses,  cut  when  it  begins  to 
bloom,  and  earlier  for  cows.  Cut  two  crops:  then 
let  it  ripen  for  seed;  where  it  is  too  thick,  it  does  not 
seed  well.  Cut  the  seed  crop  with  a  reaper,  and 
stack:  thresh  with  an  ordinary  thresher,  provided 
with  the  necessary  screens.  I-iake  as  soon  after 
mowing  as  the  rake  will  take  it,  as  it  keeps  its  color- 
best  when  made  into  windrows.  The  spring  crop  I 
stack  in  nari  ow  stacks,  broadside  to  prev  ailing  wind>; 
in  summer,  any  way,  as  it  is  ready  for  baling  in  a 
month.  Baling  c«jsts  $1.50  per  ton:  light  bales  are 
used,  h'rom  eight  to  twelve  bushels  of  seed  per  acre 
is  the  averaufe  yield;  threshers  charge  one-sixth 
The  l  ange  of  prices  per  ton  of  hay  has  been  from  ill 
to  $12.  baled:  seed,  from  eight  to  twelve  cents  per 
pound. 

.■\lfalfa  makes  good  pastui-e  for  hogs,  if  they  can 
be  prevented  from  digging  up  the  roots,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond.  It  is,  indeed,  good  pastui-e  ft>r 
hor.ses  and  sheep  from  November  to  Mai-di,  when 
we  prepaie  for  cutting.  Hungry  cattle  lurneil  on 
the  jjasture  while  the  dew  is  on  will  bloal.  Open 
their  mouths  and  throw  a  handful  of  salt  down  their 
thi-oats;  it  is  the  best  remedy  1  know.  .Ml'alfa  gi-own 
on  "bench  land  "  is  considered  better  and  sweeter. 
The  thicshed  straw  is  very  poor  feed.  I  had  alfalfa 
on  one  field  for  twenty  live  years,  but  it  i>ecanie 
foul;  plowed  it  up  this  year  and  planted  to  corn.  The 
better  the  crop  is  treated  the  s(X)ner  it  will  utlain 
its  best  yields.  Plow  with  a  sharp  plow,  and  theie 
is  uo  trouble  in  ridding  land  of  alfalfa. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

A  Live  Orange,  and  the  Reason 
Why. 

I  .shall  iiavc  in  this  icttef  the  pleus- 
ant  ta.sk  of  telling  about  a  Grange 
which  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  ha.s 
been  a  potent  and  useful  agency  in  the 
Ufe  of  its  community,  which  has  wi.sely 
adapted  its  energies  to  new  conditions 
as  they  have  come  about  and  which  is 
today  more  elt'ectivc.  more  prosperous 
and  more  beloved  than  at  any  foi'mei" 
time  ill  its  career.  Twt)  Rock  has 
never  been  an  imposing  figure  in  the 
California  Grange  world;  it  has  not 
like  Sacramento,  like  Stockton,  like 
Santa  IJosa,  like  San  Jose  and  others 
been  a  cradle  of  Grange  leaders;  it  has 
not  ijccn  distinguished  by  sensational 
c\eiits;  it  has  not  had  tlie  backing  of  a 
large  town  or  the  su))port  of  a  rich 
membership;  it  has  made  no  boast  of 
special  brilliancy  in  its  ranks;  but  to- 
day it  is  the  most  alive  of  all  the 
(i  ranges  in  the  California  jurisdic- 
tion. VV'hile  larger,  richer  and  more 
consi)icuous  Granges  are  lagging  in 
their  work  and  at  their  wit's  end  as  to 
how  to  keep  up  the  Grange  interest, 
Two  Rock  is  successful  and  useful  and 
almost  as  firmly  established  in  the  af- 
fections of  Two  Rock  valley  as  the 
pretty  church  which  stands  just  over 
tiic  way  from  the  Grange  hall. 

Of  the  half-score  or  moi-e  Ci ranges 
started  in  Sonoma  county  in  the  early 
seventies,  Two  Rock  seemed  least  likely 
lo  have  long  life.  All  the  others  were 
:-ituated  in  towns  of  considerable  size, 
while  Two  Rock  was  remote  and  alone, 
its  only  neighbor  being  the  church 
men tloiiod  above.  Indeed,  there  seemed 
no  more  reason  for  establishing  a 
(i range  in  the  place  which  has  always 
been  its  home,  than  on  any  othei"  of  the 
ten  thousand  hillsides  in  Sonoma 
county.  The  special  locality  was 
.selected  because  it  was  for  sale  cheap. 
The  Grange  bought  it--an  acre  or  two 
of  ground  with  a  house  upon  it  -  and  so. 
almost  from  the  beginning.  Two  Rock 
has  had  its  own  home.  The  original 
building  was  a  mite  of  a  cottage  with 
only  one  room  and  a  lean-to,  but  it  did 
well  enough  and  many  a  happy  Grange 
meeting  did  it  shelter.  After  some 
time  the  Grange  saved  money  enough 
to  provide  itself  with  more  expanded 
(juarters  and  an  addition  was  built  on — 
an  addition  so  large  that  the  original 
house  is  a  mere  attachment  to  the 
new'er  part — and  just  now  a  contract 
has  been  let  to  add  thirty  feet  to  this 
addition,  which  will  give  a  meeting- 
room  something  like  sixty  by  t  wenty- 
five  feet.  The  hall  is  beautifully  fur- 
nished, with  desks,  chairs,  etc.,  in  the 
meeting-room  and  a  complete  kitchen 
and  dining-room  service  in  the  older 
pai't  of  the  house.  Foi-  all  this  there  is 
nf)t  a  dollar  of  indebtedness;  and  there 
is  more  than  enough  cash  on  hand  to 
pay  for  the  addition  about  to  be  made. 

i  asked  a  brother  how  much  this 
place  had  cost;  and  1  thought  his  an- 
swer very  significant:  "Well,"  he 
said.  "  that  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
say.  You  see.  we  all  regarded  it  as  a 
kind  of  home  affair  and  nearly  every 
member  did  some  work  in  connection 
with  it,  which,  of  course,  did  not  figure 
in  the  construction  account.  All  the 
digging,  hauling  and  such  other  work 
as  could  be  done  by  ourselves  was 
done  free,  so  that  the  cash  outlay  rep- 
resents only  a  fraction  of  the  real  cost 
of  the  place."  Here,  indeed,  was  a 
better  answer  than  I  expected.  This 
Cirange  hall  was  "a  kind  of  home 
affair " — a  thing  brought  into  exist- 
ence not  so  much  by  money  outlay  as 
by  the  affectionate  labor  of  the  com- 
munity. I  ceased  to  wonder  why  Two 
Rock  prospered  while  other  Granges 
lang\iish,  for  the  thing  a  community 
loves  a  thing  thai  is  built  up  and  nur- 
tured  by    popular    art'ection--be  it 


G  range  or  church  or  what  not — never 
fails  to  thrive. 


Until  three  years  ago  —  when  the 
system  of  co-operative  buying  was  in- 
stituted— the  methods  of  Two  Rock 
Grange  did  not  ditter  matei-ially  from 
those  of  other  (i ranges;  its  work  was 
chiefly  ceremonial,  social  i^nd  educa- 
tional; but  somehow  from  the  begin- 
ning it  was  contrived  to  interest  the 
most  active  and  efficient  men  and 
women  of  the  community.  The  meet- 
ings were  held,  not  on  Saturday — 
alwa3's  and  everywhere  the  busiest  day 
of  the  seven  -  but  in  midweek,  when 
people  have  time,  if  ever  they  have  it, 
and  when  a  half  day's  rest  is  gobd  for 
both  man  and  beast.  Again,  people 
who  started  for  the  Grange  never  got^ 
switched  off  by  rival  interests.  There 
was  no  town  with  its  trading  places, 
its  centers  of  sociability  and  gossip  to 
keep  people  out  of  the  Grange  meet- 
ing. When  they  arrived  at  the  hall 
there  was  no  temptation  to  loiter 
about  or  go  somewhere  else,  for  there 
was  no  other  ])lace  to  go.  Then  for 
some  reason  -  probably  these  very 
reasons  just  named — it  became  a  point 
of  honor  with  the  officers  of  Two  Rock 
to  be  well  up  in  the  Grange  work.  For 
some  years  almost  the  only  Master  of  a 
subordinate  Grange  who  was  dead- 
letter-perfect  in  the  work,  irit/iniii  thr 
ho'i/,-,  was  the  Master — now  a  highly- 
respected  Past-Master— of  Two  Rock 
Grange.  Under  the  stimulus  of  such 
an  example,  the  whole  official  staff 
grew  studious  and  careful.  Long  ago 
an  old  and  devoted  Patron — one  of  the 
honored  white  heads  of  the  Order— said 
to  me  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  visit  to 
Two  Rock  better  than  to  any  other 
Grange  in  recent  years,  because  the 
officers  delivered  the  work  in  an  inter- 
ested, intelligent  fashion,  as  if  both 
their  minds  and  their  hearts  were  in 
it.  Tt  was  refi'cshing,  he  said,  to  find 
a  set  of  officers  who  did  not  have  to 
hide  their  faces  behind  a  book.  1  men- 
tion these  facts  to  show  how  one  sort 
of  Grange  interest  promotes  another; 
also,  to  show  how  the  example  and  the 
force  of  a  capable  leader  affects  all 
who  look  to  him  for  guidance.  We  see 
it  not  alone  in  Grange  work  but  in 
every  other  sort  of  work.  A  good 
farmer,  i)ronipt  in  his  attention  to  his 
busine.ss,  diligent  in  his  duties,  makes 
a  "smart"  ranch  and  promotes  the 
same  <(ualities  in  all  his  helj);  while,  on 
Ihc  othei'  hand,  a  slack  farmer  makes 
a  slack  set  of  helpers.  So  it  is  in  any 
other  sort  of  business — the  leader  sets 
the  pace  and  makes  the  habits  of  the 
house.  So  it  is  in  the  State  Grange,  a 
Master  like  J^'lint  oi-  Steele  or  Johnston 
puts  energetic  forces  to  work  all  along 
the  line.  On  the  other  hand,  weak- 
ness and  inefficiency  in  the  Master's 
office  makes  lithargy  elsewhere.  This 
principle  should  always  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  State  Grange  it  its  election  of 
officers — especially  at  the  meeting  this 
fall  -for  the  \  ery  life  of  the  Grange  in 
California  is  dependent  ujion  the  wis- 
dom of  its  selection. 


While  Two  Rock  Grange  has  always 
been  prosperous,  its  i-eally  best  work 
has  been  done  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years — at  a  time,  singularly 
enough,  when  the  dry  rot  has  been 
making  its  most  serious  ravages  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Order,  generally  speaking. 
It  came  about  chiefly  through  the  adop- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  "  Pennsyl- 
vania Plan"  of  co-operative  buying. 
The  aggregate  cost  of  domestic  sup- 
plies— clothing,  groceries,  feed,  etc., 
etc. — bought  each  yeai'  by  the  hundred 
or  more  members  of  Two  Rock  (ii'angc 
runs  high  into  the  thousands  of  dollars. 
It  is  a  well-to-do  region;  the  people 
live  in  good  houses,  eat  good  food,  wear 
good  clothes,  use  improved  machinery, 
and  are  constant  buyers  of  wagons, 
carriages,  harnesses,  etc.,  etc.  It  oc- 
curred to  some  of  the  brothers  that  a 
big  saving  might  be  made  if  they  could 
arrange  to  do  their  buying  in  common; 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  the 
project  was  put  to  practical  test.  A 
committee,  of  which  Bro.  A.  P.  Martin 
was  the  active  spirit,  took  the  matter 
in  hand  and  the  result  was  a  surprise 
to  till'  most  sanguine.  Ai'raiigcmciits 
were  made  with  dry-goods  houses  in 


Petaluma  by  which  a  gross  saving  of 
15  per  cent  was  made  on  all  purchases 
of  clothing,  etc.  Terms  better  still 
were  made  with  the  wagon  repairei-s, 
horse-shoers,  etc.  In  the  matter  of 
groceries,  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  a  wholesale  house  in  the  city  to 
sell  to  the  order  of  Two  Rock  (! range 
at  the  same  prices  quoted  to  retail 
merchants.  All  these  arrangements 
were  ratified  by  the  Grange,  and  for 
four  years  they  have  been  in  success- 
ful o])eration.  The  day  of  my  visit — a 
week  ago  last  Thursday — was  "Dis- 
tribution Day,"  and  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  work  in  practical  opera- 
tion. At  the  last  previous  meeting 
the  purchasing  committee — which  con- 
sists of  three  brothers,  all  of  whom  are 
men  of  business  experience — had  taken 
orders  for  groceries,  and  on  the  day  of 
my  visit  they  were  to  be  given  out. 
All  whole  packages  were  left  at  the 
depot  at  I'etaluma  to  be  called  for  by 
the  individual  purchasei's,  but  lots  to 
be  broken  were  brought  to  the  Grange 
house  and  there  divided.  The  invoice 
included  a  wide  I'ange  of  domestic 
supplies,  and  the  work  of  breaking 
bulk  and  separating  into  i)ri\ate  lots 
was  no  small  job.  With  the  stuff  came 
the  bill,  and  I  was  allowed  to  examine 
it.  It  was  most  instructive  in  that  it 
showed  a  saving  i-anging  from  ten  per 
cent  upwaids.  The  smallest  percent- 
age was  of  course  on  such  staples  as 
coffee,  sugar,  flour,  etc.;  but  when  it 
came  to  such  articles  as  baking  powder, 
shoe  blacking,  brooms,  cornstarch, 
etc.,  etc.,  the  figures  were  startling. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  prices  paid  by 
the  members  of  Two  Rock  Grange 
under  the  co-operative  system  of 
buying: 

Uoyal  baking  powder  II  !12  per  .i-th.  can 

Extra  quality  brooin.s  IVc  each 

Pink  beans  ii^^c  per  tt). 

Best  Costa  Rica  coffee  28c  per  tti. 

Best  cream  tartar  30c  per  th. 

Chocolate  'JOVJc  per  tti. 

Cornstarch  li/^c  per  pkg. 

Bottle  bluing  35c  per  qt. 

Corn  aOc  per  can 

Tin  ginger  10c  per  '■/:,  tti. 

Best  Eastern  hams  I'i-^c  per  tt.. 

Rock  candy  drips  $2  25  per  b  gals. 

Lard  in  pails  $1  per  10  Ihs. 

Mustard  1.5c  per  V^-tb.  tin 

Rolled  oats  ^.c  per  tti. 

Pepper  2.5c  per  l-tt>.  tin 

Sago  4y„c  per  tb. 

Soda  he  per  th. 

Island  rice  4/^c  per  tt). 

Sal-soda  Y^c  per  Ifi. 

Canned  tomatoes  75c  per  doz. 

Cotton  twine  4c  per  tt. 

Nutmegs  80c  per  Ih. 

Big  tin  bo.x  matches  70c 

Duryea's  starch  nOc 

Best  French  blacking  4c  per  tin 

Granulated  sugar  4'%c  per  tb. 

I  have  named  only  a  fev/  items,  but 
they  illustrate  the  economy  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  will  only  ask  those  who  read 
this  to  compare  the  prices  here  given 
with  the  prices  the}'  pay  for  similar 
articles  in  their  local  stores.  The 
whole  bill  tor  groceries  was  $l«(i.28, 
upon  which  the  gross  saving  amounted 
to  upwards  of  $60.  Sixty  dollars  in 
these  times — as  in  any  times  for  that 
matter — is  a  good  deal  of  money  and  it 
is  much  better  in  the  pockets  of  the 
Two  Rock  farmers  than  in  the  pockets 
of  the  Petaluma  storekeepers— at  least 
that's  the  view  of  it  held  by  the  Two 
Rock  Grangers.  It  is  manifestly  in- 
convenient to  buy  clothing  and  mi.scel- 
laneous  dry  goods  in  this  wholesale 
fashion,  for  in  these  things  the  elements 
of  fit,  fashion  and  personal  taste 
enter;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
such  purchases  are  not  included  in  the 
general  ordering.  They  arc  made  at 
certain  stores  in  i'etahima  which  allow 
a  discount  of  fifteen  per  cent  to  the 
Two  Rock  rangers.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  this  discount  amounts  to  a 
pretty  penny.  One  member  told  me 
that  the  aggregate  of  his  dry  goods 
discounts  for  18!t4  was  between  $U0 
and  $40,  and  that  in  very  many  cases 
it  was  much  larger. 


The  system  is  a  simple  one.  Each 
year  a  "purchasing  committee"  of 
three  is  chosen.  At  periodical  times 
this  committee  calls  for  orders,  and 
when  they  are  in  they  buy  the  goods, 
make  up  the  individual  accounts  and 
collect  at  the  time  of  distribution. 
Tho  system  is  sti'ictly  cash,  and  by  it, 
ill  addition  to  tiie  prices  abo\i'  given, 
there  is  a  general  discount  of  tliree  per  I 


cent,  which  more  than  pays  the  freight 
from  San  Francisco.  The  i)urchasing 
committeemen,  like  other  officers  of 
the  Grange,  serve  without  pay,  the 
business  experience  gained  in  the  work 
being  deemed  quite  compensation 
enough.  I  surmised  that  such  a  system 
would  probably  be  dependent  upon  the 
enthusiasm  of  some  tactful  and  devoted 
brother;  but  upon  inquiry  was  told 
that  this  was  not  the  experience  in 
Two  Rock  Grange.  There  have  been 
several  committees  during  the  past 
four  years  and  each  has  done  its  work 
efficiently.  Of  the  hundred  members 
of  Two  Rock  about  sixty  patronize  the 
co-operative  system  of  buying,  and  all 
who  use  it  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
it.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  talked 
with  one  brother  who  condemned  the 
system  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unfair  to  the  local  town,  but  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  hopelessly  in  the 
minority  and  that  those  who  did  their 
buying  through  the  Grange  saved 
money  by  it.  He  admitted,  also,  that 
in  making  the  Cirauge  profitable  it  also 
made  it  popular.  The  community  is 
not  a  large  one,  and  the  (i  range  mem- 
bership includes  nearly  everybody  in  it. 
"We  can't  expand  much,"  said  one 
member,  "  because  we've  already  got 
in  the  (J range  almost  everybody  about 
here.  But  we  don't  often  lose  anybody 
unless  they  die  or  move  away." 

Two  Rock  Grange  is  late  getting  to 
work  on  "  Distribution  Day,  '  and  as  I 
had  to  catch  a  train  seven  miles  away, 
I  had,  after  the  business  observations 
of  the  day,  only  a  few  minutes  in  the 
formal  meeting.  But  in  those  few 
minutes  I  saw  that  the  attendance  was 
large  and  made  up  of  just  such  whole- 
some folk  as  make  the  best  sort  of 
grangers. 

As  I  hurried  away  from  Two  Rock- 
over  the  picturesque  country  eastward 
to  Petaluma  niy  thoughts  went  back  to 
where  I  spent  a  day  the  week  before 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  decline 
and  failure  of  Dixon  Grange.  I  recalled 
its  story  of  a  brilliant  beginning,  fol- 
lowed by  neglect  of  opportunity  and 
by  discouragement  degenerating  into 
a  useless  and  wearisome  routine  and 
ending  in  decay  and  dissolution.  I  con- 
trasted f/xt/  career  with  fhix;  and  it  did 
not  require  much  philosophy  to  deter- 
mine which  was  the  better  way. 

Alfred  Holman. 


Millville  Grange  Inspection. 


To  THE  Editor: — Millville  Grange  is 
located  in  Shasta  county,  about  twelve 
miles  northeast  from  the  town  of  An- 
derson and  about  the  sam2  distance 
from  Redding,  the  present  pushing 
county  seat  of  the  county.  It  is,  by  a 
hundred  miles,  the  northernmost 
Grange  in  the  State,  and  is  in  the  dis- 
trict presided  over  by  Inspector  Shoe- 
maker. The  visit  having  been  arranged 
for  April  20th,  the  Inspector,  accom- 
panied by  Deputy  J<Visbie  and  the 
writer,  boarded  the  north-bound  train 
at  Marysville  on  Friday  evening,  the 
19th,  bound  for  the  vicinity  of  Mt. 
Shasta. 

tt  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the 
route  is  through  th(>  Sacramento  val- 
ley lengthwise,  or  so  much  of  it  as  lies 
north  of  Marysville,  but  that  the 
distant  reader  may  have  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  the  region,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  alluding  to  the  scenes  as  wit- 
nessed from  the  car  window  and  as 
known  to  exist  beyond  the  eye's  vision. 

The  hundred-mile  st  retch  is  not  new 
to  me  and  yet  with  every  view  1  get, 
its  charms  and  matchless  fertility  seem 
enhanced  many  fold  over  former  vis- 
ions. It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  of  our  State,  and  one  that  has 
never  received  justice  at  the  hands  of 
competent  writers. 

The  valley  portion  from  Marysville  is 
a  hundred  miles  in  length  and  half  as 
wide,  and  is  bordered  on  the  north, 
east  and  west  by  fertile  foothills  which 
ascend  beyond  to  the  level  of  eternal 
snows.  The  valley  is  cut  in  two  length- 
wise by  the  Sacramento  river,  navi- 
gable to  near  the  base  of  Mt.  Shasta; 
and  each  half  strip  is  again  cut  in  two 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Full  of  Beauty. 

Here's  the  beauty  of  the  meadows— stretching 

far  and  far  away, 
And  the  tinkling  of   the  dewdrops  on  the 

daisies  every  day  ! 
And  the  sun  is  growing  brighter  as  it  streams 

from  east  to  west, 
And  the  heart  is  growing  lighter  and  the  love 

is  growing  best. 

Here's  the  singing  of  the  nwkiug  birds; 
why,  when  the  day  ain't  bright 

They  keep  their  mellow  music,  and  they  sing 
to  you  at  night ! 

And  the  groves  become  all-glorious,  and  the 
hills  assume  a  light 

That  is  splendid  for  the  singing  for  the  mock- 
ing birds  at  night  I 

Here's  the  greening  of  the  maples,  with  their 

twinkling,  tinkling  leaves. 
And  the  silkworm  with  the  beauty  and  the 

wonder  that  he  weaves  1 
And  "here's  your  lady's  dresses!''  and  the 

spider  webs,  like  milk. 
And  the  whole  world  is  in  purple,  and  in 

scarlet,  and  in  silk  I 

Oh,  the  world  is  growing  brighter,  no  matter 

how  it  rolls ! 
The  sunshine's  streaming  whiter  through  a 

million  trillion  souls : 
And   there's  nothing  like  the  present,  and 

there's  nothing  like  the  past. 
And  it's  all  so  mighty  pleasant  that  we  wish 

that  life  would  last ! 

— Selected. 


The  California  Poppy. 


Ciiim  lie  On). 


The  satin  vesture  richer  is  than  looms 
Of  Orient  vreave  for  raiment  of  her  kings. 
Not  dyes  of  olden  Tyre,  not  precious  things 

Regathered  from  the  long-forgotten  tombs 

Of  buried  empires,  not  iris  plumes 
That  wave  upon  the  tropic's  myriad  wings. 
Not  all  proud  Sheba's  ((ueenly  offerings. 

Could  match  the  golden  marvel  of  thy  bloom.s. 

For  thou  art  nurtured  from  the  treasure  veins 
Of  this  fair  land :  thy  golden  rootlets  sup 
Her  sands  of  gold— of  gold  thy  petals  spun. 

Her  golden  glory,  thou  1  on  hills  and  plains 
Lifting,  exultant,  every  kingly  cup 
Brimmed  with  the  golden  vintage  of  the  sun. 

--Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 


An  Early  Call. 


He  proposed  to  her  iu  the  conserva- 
tory after  .supper;  he  did  not  go  down 
on  his  knees  or  declare  life  would  be 
nothing  to  him  vi'ithout  her,  hut  he 
told  her,  simply  and  earnestly,  that  she 
was  very  dear  to  him — that  he  had  al- 
ways loved  her,  and  that  as  his  wife  it 
would  be  his  care  to  guard  her  from 
the  world's  rude  buPfetings.  "I  think 
I  could  make  you  happy,  '  he  said.  "  I 
am  not  as  clever  as  some  of  the  men 
you  know,  but  I  love  you." 

"  Yes,"  she  murmured,  "  I  know  you 
love  me — you  have  always  been  good  to 
me;  you  must  know — you  must  feel — 
that  I  appreciate  it.  It  touches  me  to 
have  you  care  for  me — I  wish  that  I 
could  make  you  understand  that  I  am 
grateful." 

"  Grateful !  Rut  why  should  you  be  ? 
Could  I  help  loving  you  '!  Could  I  know 
you  and  not  care  for  you  ?  You  are  so 
unlike  other  women,  so  free  from  envy 
and  petty  malice.  I  have  watched  you 
with  your  girl  friends;  I  have  seen  you 
do  many  a  kindness  that  you  thought 
nobody  knew  anything  about.  1  think 
it  was  vour  goodness  that  charmed  me 
first."  " 

She  looked  up.  Was  he  really  in 
earnest  ? 

''  Don't  praise  me,  '  she  said.  ''Com- 
jiliments  from  other  men  are  well 
enough,  but  not  from  you." 

"Is  it  a  compliment  to  tell  you  what 
;  think  And  it  seems  to  me  I  have 
■aid  so  little.  Ah!  if  you  knew  what 
s  in  my  heart,  but  no  doubt,  "  as  she 
nade  an  impatient  movement,  '"you 
aave  heard  all  this  before — a  twice-told 
story  wearies.  What  can  I  say  to  win 
you — you  are  so  used  to  being  loved  ? 
To  another  woman  I  might  speak  of  my 
wealth — of  all  that  I  could  give  her — 
but  not  to  you." 

"You  think  too  well  of  me,"  she 
broke  in. 

"No,  Edith;  T  understand  you,  and 
that  is  why  I  want  you  all  for  mine,  to 
have  and  to  hold,  to  love  and  to  cher- 
ish. Say  that  you  like  me  a  little  - 
that  you  will  be  my  wife." 

She  leaned  toward  him.  The  words 
that  would  send  him  from  her  and  end 


forever  the  friendship  that  had  become 
a  part  of  her  life  were  trembling  on 
her  lips  when  he,  guessing  her  inten- 
tion, perhaps,  said  hurriedly:  "Some 
one  is  coming — ^your  german  partner, 
I  think.  Don't  answer  me  now;  later 
on  will  do  as  well." 

She  breathed  freely.  It  was  natural 
for  her  to  postpone  unpleasant  things — 
to  put  ofl'  the  evil  day  as  long  as 
possible. 

"As  you  wish,  then.  Will  you  call 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  the  morning,  at  11.  '  He 
bowed  and  withdrew  just  as  her  next 
partner  came  hurrying  up. 

"  The  cotillion  is  about  to  begin.  Miss 
Alton,"  he  said,  taking  Manning's 
chair,  "but  I  think  we  have  time  for  a 
short  chat.  You  don't  mind  talkiug  to 
me  for  a  few  minutes,  do  you  " 

"Why,  no,"  she  answered,  for  she 
liked  the  lad  not  only  for  his  own  sake, 
but  because  of  his  friendship  with  that 
other,  whose  image  was  never  long  ab- 
sent from  her  mind. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  as  if  reading 
her  thoughts,  "  I  got  a  letter  from  Ag- 
new  to-day.  1  thought  you  might  care 
to  hear  from  him;  you  always  seemed 
such  friends. " 

"Yes."  she  responded,  idly.  "  How 
is  he  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  but  growing  homesick. 
Think  of  it  !  He  has  been  away  six 
weeks." 

"No  doubt  he  is  enjoying  himself. " 

"  Oh,  Carl  will  always  get  the  best 
out  of  life.    That's  the  way,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  T  know."  The  answer  was 
given  so  carelessly,  with  such  apparent 
indifference,  that  he  was  about  to 
speak,  to  tell  her  the  tidings  that  his 
letter  contained,  and  which  so  far  some 
instinct  had  made  him  withhold,  when 
his  hostess  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"Come,  you  two,"  she  called,  "  the 
others  are  waiting  for  you.  ' 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Danton,  "  said  the  girl, 
rising,  "Mr.  Lane  and  I  arc  such  old 
friends  that  we  sometimes  forget  how 
time  flies." 

"You  young  dissembler,''  laughed 
the  older  woman,  "you  know  Herbert 
Manning  was  in  the  conservatory  with 
you." 

A  sudden  blush  stained  Edith's  cheek. 
She  hated  herself  for  it;  it  was  so  apt 
to  mislead.  But  Mrs.  Danton  seemed 
in  no  way  surprised. 

"  There,  child;  don't  look  so  fright- 
ened," she  said.  "  No  one  wishes  you 
happiness  more  than  I." 

"But,  Mrs.  Danton—" 

"  Really,  Miss  Edith,"  put  in  Lane, 
who  had  been  a  puzzled  and  uncom- 
fortable listener,  ''  I  don't  like  to  hurry 
you,  but  we  shall  surely  be  late." 

She  turned  away;  after  all,  what  did 
it  matter;  by  to-morrow  the  world 
would  know  the  truth.  Manning's  face 
would  tell  the  story  of  his  rejection  and 
a  few  hours'  misconstruction  could 
harm  no  one.  But  late  that  night, 
when  she  stood  in  her  own  pretty 
room,  she  felt  vaguely  dissatisfied  with 
herself;  she  could  not  put  the  feeling 
from  her. 

"I  have  not  acted  honestly,"  she 
said  aloud.  "  1  should  have  answered 
him;  it  was  not  kind  to  put  him  off;  it 
may  lead  him  to  hope;  he  may  have 
misunderstood  me."'  She  was  silent  a 
moment,  then  went  on  still  contritely: 
"  And  I  do  like  him.  He  is  the  kindest, 
truest  friend,  but  love — "  She  arose 
and  crossed  the  room. 

When  she  came  back  she  carried  a 
photograph,  a  man's  co^d,  clever  face — 
the  face  of  one  who  knew  the  world  and 
was  perhaps  not  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  it. 

"  But  for  you,"  she  said,  gazing  into 
the  unresponsive  eyes.  "I'd  have  loved 
that  other  man;  if  you  had  not  shown 
me  so  clearly  that  I  was  dear  to  you,  I 
might  still  care  for  him,  for  he  loves 
me  dearly;  but  it  is  too  late  now — too 
late  to  talk  of  what  might  have  been." 
She  stooped  and  laid  her  lips  on  the 
picture's. 

The  next  morning  she  was  idling  over 
her  fire,  when  her  maid  brought  up  a 
bunch  of  heartsease  and  a  card  :  "  Mr. 
Manning's  compliments,  ma'am,  and 
will  you  see  him  ?" 

"  Yes;  say  to  him  that  I  will  be  down 
in  a  moment." 

When  the  door  closed  she  lifted  the 


heartsease  tenderly;  a  mute  appeal, 
they  seemed  to  her,  from  the  giver. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  she  thought  regret- 
fully. "  I  should  have  told  him;  how- 
ever, there  is  no  use  keeping  him  wait- 
ing. I  luight  as  well  get  through  with 
it  at  once. " 

She  pinned  the  heartsease  in  the  lace 
at  her  throat,  cast  a  parting  glance  at 
the  mirror  and  started  down  the  stairs. 

As  she  reached  the  lower  hall  the 
front  door  opened  and  a  servant 
admitted  a  girl  iu  gray  with  a  bunch  of 
roses  thrust  into  her  muff. 

"Why,  Edith,"  she  said  rapidly,  "I 
never  thought  to  find  you  down  so 
early.  If  you  arc  going  out  don't  let 
me  keep  you."' 

"  I  am  not  going  out;  come  into  the 
sitting  room  and  get  warm." 

"No,  I  won't  sit  down.  I  only  want 
to  see  you  a  moment.  I  came  to  ask 
you  to  join  our  house  party — there 
will  onlj'  be  eight  of  us,  the  same  old 
crowd  we  had  last  year.  " 

"The  same  crowd?  How  delight- 
ful!" 

"  The  same,  and  not  the  same.  I 
won't  invite  Mr.  Agnew  now." 

"And  what  has  poor  Mr.  Agnew 
done  ?" 

"  What  has  he  done  ?  Oh,  nothing 
unusual;  they  all  do  it  sooner  or  later; 
but  an  engaged  man  is  <h  trop  at  an 
affair  of  this  kind.  No  girl  wants  him 
for  her  partner,  and,  really,  one  can't 
blame  them.  " 

An  engaged  man !  Vov  one  hor- 
rible moment  Edith  Alton  thought  she 
was  about  to  faint;  the  next,  however, 
the  tables  and  chairs  righted  them- 
selves, her  visitor's  face  ceased  its 
grotes<|ue  gyrations  and  she  was  con- 
scious that  she  was  speaking. 

"So!  Where  did  you  hear  that 
pleasant  bit  of  news  she  asked,  seat- 
ing herself  on  the  arm  of  a  chair. 

"Why,  last  night.  Mr.  Lane  told 
nie  coming  home.  Strange  he  never 
mentioned  it  to  you.  I  am  horribly 
disappointed.  Fancy  Charlie  Agnew 
married  to  a  Boston  girl.  You  remem- 
ber her — a  terrible  little  creature  who 
visited  the  Mores.  Wealthy,  of  course 
— trust  Charlie  for  that — but  oh  !  so 
plain." 

"Beauty  is  iu  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder." quoted  Kdith,  lightly.  She 
felt  a  longing  to  cry  out,  to  bury  her 
face  somewhere,  instead  of  which  she 
must  smile  and  look  unconcerned  and 
discuss  this  love  affair  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  mere  acquaintance.  "If  I 
remember  rightly,  she  was  a  nice  little 
thing.'' 

"Nice"/  Heavens!  Fancy  Charlie's 
coming  to  that — actually  marrying  a 
'  nice  '  girl !  His  worst  enemy  couldn't 
wish  him  worse  luck.  He  has  disap- 
pointed me  dreadfully.  I  thought," 
significantly,  "he  fancied  some  one 
else,  somebody  nearer  home." 

"Somebody  nearer  home?  oh,  do 
you  mean  myself  ?  How  awfully  funny! 
Why,  we  are  very  good  friends,  we 
have  always  been  friends;  but  I — "  a 
rapid  Hash  of  thought;  then,  with 
rising  color.  "T  am  going  to  marry 
another  man." 

Her  visitor's  face  expressed  intense 
surprise;  "  Going  to  be  married,"  she 
repeated;  "  I  had  not  heard — " 

"  No  one  has  heard,"  said  the  other, 
with  some  emotion,  "  and  by  the  way, 
Mr.  Manning  is  waiting  for  me  in  the 
library.  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse 
me.  " 

"  Mr.  Manning  !  " 

"  Did  you  not  guess  ?  I  thought  of 
course  you  would.  Don't  speak  of  it, 
Janet.  I  only  told  you  because  (slowly) 
you  are  such  a  good  friend  of  mine." 

"  And  I  appreciate  it  accordingly.  I 
wish  you  every  happiness  "—she  laid 
her  hand  lightly  on  Edith's  arm — "you 
know  that,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes — you  have  always  wished 
me  well,  haven't  you  ?  See  how  potent 
your  wishes  have  been  !  But  to  return 
to  our  first  subject,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
go  with  you  to  Arlej'.  Last  year's 
visit  was  a  dream." 

"Then  T  shall  count  on  you.  Come, 
you  will  have  to  let  me  out;  I  am  not 
au  fait  with  youv  latch." 

"  What  a  strong  wind  there  is — draw 
up  your  wraps.  Good-by,  and  again 
I  thank  you  for  thinking  of  me." 

The  front  door  slammed  and  Edith 


stood  a  moment  in  the  hall,  gathering 
courage  for  what  was  to  come;  then 
she  turned  and  went  into  the  library. 

Manning,  who  was  standiug  at  a  dis- 
tant window,  came  forward  at  her 
entrance. 

"I  was  afraid  I  kept  you,"  she  said, 
giving  him  a  trembling  hand,  "but  I 
was  detained  by  an  early  '  call '  from  a 
.friend." 

"An  early  call,'  he  repeated;  "then 
what  do  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

"Ah,  but  1  told  you  to  come;  that  is 
altogether  different.    I  wanted  you.  " 

"  You  wanted  me  ?  "'  he  cried 
eagerly:  "my  darling,  may  I  interpret 
that  after  my  own  fashion  ?  Do  you 
really  cai-e  for  me  a  little  while  ?  " 

She  could  not  speak,  but  for  answer 
she  came  to  him,  laying  her  beautiful 
head  on  his  breast. 

"Love  me,"  she  whispered,  passion- 
ately; "only  love  me  and  you  can  make 
of  me  what  you  will." 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  to  her, 
about  an  hour  later,  "at  first  you 
frightened  me,  but  when  you  didn't 
say  '  No  '  at  once,  I  began  to  hope.  I 
j  knew  it  wasn't  like  you  to  keep  me  in 
suspense — you  are  too  true  of  heart  for 
that." 

■'Too  true."  she  thought,  remorse- 
fully.   "Oh,  Herbert,  Herbert.  " 

But  aloud  she  said,  smiling  half  sadly 
into  his  loving  eyes:  "To  think  of 
your  being  afraid  of  me— of  poor  little 
me — who  am  not  half  worthy  of  you  !  " 


Fashion  Notes. 


Black  and  white  effects  are  to  be  as 
popular  as  ever  this  season,  and  black 
and  white  striped  silks  will  be  well 
represented  among  the  summer  gowns. 
But  the  strijjes  are  narrower  and  closer 
together  than  they  were  last  3'ear. 
Black  lace  and  black  velvet  ribbon  are 
used  to  trim  white  muslin  gowns,  and 
one  feature  of  this  combination  is  an 
immense  bow  of  black  velvet  ribbon  on 
one  side  of  the  front  of  the  bodice  at 
the  edge  of  the  yoke  and  quite  close  to 
the  sleeve. 

Abundant  foliage  is  a  feature  of  all 
the  floral  decorations  for  millinery  use, 
and  many  shades  of  the  same  flower 
are  seen  on  one  hat.  The  hydrangea 
is  a  favorite  blossom,  and  is  produced 
in  all  the  various  tints  in  which  it  grows. 

A  straight-brimmed  hat  is  trimmed 
with  parrots"  breasts  forming  a  bow 
across  the  front,  a  bunch  of  white 
pansies  in  the  center  and  a  bow  of  shot 
green  and  brown  ribbon. 

Silk  linings  are  as  popular  as  ever, 
and  arc  by  no  means  the  serious  matter 
of  exp(>nse  they  once  were.  It  now 
costs  about  half  its  former  price,  and 
in  excellent  qualities  at  that;  but  to 
buy  cheap,  inferior  silk  for  a  lining  is 
a  mistake.  It  soon  cuts,  and  the  con- 
stant repairs  needed  are  vexatious,  to 
say  the  least. 

liong  cloaks  for  very  small  maids  are 
made  of  bengalinc,  crcpon,  silk  and 
pique.  One  of  the  new  varieties  is 
shown  in  green  crepon,  lined  with  finely 
stri})ed  silk,  and  made  with  a(iretchen 
waist  and  a  flaring  skirt  put  on  to  the 
waist  plain  in  front  and  pretty  minia- 
ture godet  plaits  in  the  back.  A  band 
of  cream  lace  is  arranged  bretelle 
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fashion  over  each  shoulder,  where  it 
separates  into  two  little  points,  be- 
tween which  and  on  top  of  the  puffed 
sleeves  are  rosette  bows  of  green  satin 
ribbon.  A  band  of  ribbon  over  the 
shoulders  meets  in  front  in  a  bow  and 
hangs  in  long  curls  nearly  to  the  edge 
of  the  skirt. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  Old  Testament  contains  thirty- 
nine  books,  929  chapters,  23,214  verses, 
593,493  words  and  2,728,100  letters. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  imported 
two  thousand  frogs  from  America  to 
free  the  ponds  of  his  estates  from 
parasites. 

The  Chinese  divide  the  day  into 
twelve  parts  of  two  hours  each.  The 
Italians  reckon  twenty -four  hours 
round,  instead  of  two  divisions  of 
twelve  hours  each,  as  we  do. 

It  is  calculated  that  if  the  children 
under  the  care  of  the  London  school 
board  were  to  join  hands  they  would 
reach  from  London  to  Carlisle,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  hundred  miles. 

The  presence  in  the  sick-room  of 
flowers  with  delicate  fragrance  is  gen- 
erally beneficial.  Certain  colors  are 
said  to  act  favorably  upon  the  nervous 
system.  Red  blossoms  are  stimulating, 
while  delicate  blue  flowers  are  soothing. 

Greater  New  York,  a  topographical 
statistician  points  out,  will  cover  an 
area  of  317  square  miles;  three  times 
the  size  of  London  and  twelve  times 
that  of  Paris;  Rome,  Babylon  and 
Memphis  are  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
comparison. 

In  Paris  the  practice  of  doctoring 
fruit  by  coloring  is  quite  common.  The 
latest  development  of  this  business  is 
in  connection  with  pears,  which  are 
dyed  red  ovet>  a  third  of  their  area  and 
blue  below,  thus  making  the  national 
colors  when  peeled. 

The  thumb,  according  to  professional 
palmists,  is  an  unerring  index  of  the 
mind.  If  a  person  is  trying  to  deceive 
you  he  will  invariably  draw  his  thumb 
in  towards  the  palm.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  is  telling  the  truth  the 
thumb  will  be  relaxed  and  point  away 
from  the  palm. 

The  production  of  distilled  spirits  in 
the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,1891,  was  117,186,144 
gallons,  of  which  29,931,415  gallons 
were  in  bourbon  whisky,  14,345,389 
gallons  in  rye  whisky,  12,260,821  gal- 
lons in  alcohol,  1,784,312  gallons  in 
rum,  1,223,725  gallons  in  fruit  brandy, 
and  35,356,126  gallons  in  pure  neutral 
or  cologne  spirits. 

"  Every  household,"  says  a  woman, 
"should  own  a  flag,  just  as  much  as  it 
should  have  bed  linen,"  a  sentiment 
that  will  find  few  dissenters.  The  flag 
should  not  only  be  owned,  but  put  out 
on  every  occasion  on  which  there  is 
the  least  excuse.  Patriotism  is  inborn, 
to  be  sui-e,  but  lots  of  inborn  senti- 
ments need  development  and  fostering. 
Love  of  country  is  one  of  the  things 
that  we  cannot  bring  out  too  early  or 
have  too  strongly  demonstrated. 

It  is  reported  that  thirty -six  tons  of 
caterpillars  and.  a  large  number  of 
cocoons  —  in  all  35,000,000  insects — 
were  destroyed  in  the  effort  to  drive 
the  pest  from  the  young  plantations  of 
trees  on  Hong  Kong  Island.  They  ap- 
peared on  the  pine  trees  with  which 
the  Government  is  trying  to  reafforest 
the  island,  and  lasted  for  two  months. 
Stations  were  established,  where  the 
caterpillars  were  received  and  paid  for 
by  weight,  and  this  method  appears  to 
have  proved  as  effective  as  could  be 
desired. 

Common  salt  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able remedial  agents  the  world  con- 
tains. Used  as  a  tooth  powder,  alone 
or  with  a  little  prepared  chalk,  it 
whitens  the  teeth  and  makes  the  gums 
hard  and  rosy.  It  is  a  good  gargle  for 
sore  throat,  and  if  taken  in  time  will 
benefit,  if  not  cure,  diphtheria.  It  will 
.stop  bleeding  of  the  mouth,  and  in 
warm  water  is  a  good  emitic  and  rem- 
edy against  several  poisons.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  sore  feet  and  hands 
than  salt  and  water,  and  for  ordinary 
sore  eyes,  though  a  painful  application, 
will  often  effect  a  complete  cure, 


Qems  of  Thought, 


The  bridge  is  human  life;  upon  a 
leisurely  survey  of  it  I  found  that  it 
consisted  of  three-score  and  ten  entire 
arches.  — A  dd  ison . 

The  fineness  of  a  man's  mettle  is  not 
found  in  fortune's  love,  but  in  the  wind 
and  tempest  of  her  frowns. — Shakes- 
peare. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul, 
contemplation  and  practice,  according 
to  that  general  division  of  objects, 
some  of  which  only  entertain  our  specu- 
lations, others  also  employ  our  actions, 
so  the  understanding  with  relation  to 
these  is  divided  into  speculative  and 
practical. — South. 

A  wit  is  a  very  unpopular  denomina- 
tion, as  it  carries  terror  along  with  it; 
and  peoi^Ie  in  general  are  as  much 
afraid  of  a  live  wit  in  company  as 
a  woman  is  of  a  gun,  which  she  thinks 
may  go  off  of  itself  and  do  her  a  mis- 
chief. Their  acquaintance  is,  however, 
worth  seeking,  and  their  company 
worth  frequenting;  but  not  exclusively 
of  others,  nor  to  .such  a  degree  as  to  be 
considered  only  as  one  of  that  particu- 
lar set. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion 
for  truth,  not  tit  to  take  up  the  gaunt- 
let in  the  cause  of  verity;  many  from 
the  ignorance  of  these  maxims,  and  an 
inconsiderate  zeal  for  truth,  have  too 
rashly  charged  the  troops  of  error,  and 
remain  as  trophies  unto  the  enemies  of 
truth.  A  man  may  be  in  as  just  pos- 
session of  truth  as  of  a  city,  and  yet  be 
forced  to  surrender;  'tis  therefore  far 
better  to  enjoy  her  with  peace  than  to 
hazard  her  on  a  battle;  if  therefore 
there  rise  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do 
forget  them,  or  at  least  defer  them,  till 
my  better  settled  judgment  and  more 
manly  reason  be  able  to  resolve  them.— 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

— Inquiries  after  happiness  and  rules 
for  attaining  it  are  not  so  necessary 
and  useful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of 
consolation,  and  supporting  of  one's 
self  under  affliction.  The  utmost  we 
can  hope  for  in  this  world  is  content- 
ment; if  we  aim  at  anything  higher  we 
shall  meet  with  nothing  but  grief  and 
disappointment.  A  man  should  direct 
all  his  studies  and  endeavors  at  making 
himself  easy  now  and  happy  hereafter. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  if  all  the  happiness 
that  is  dispersed  through  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  in  this  world  were 
drawn  together,  and  put  into  the  pos- 
session of  any  single  man,  it  would  not 
make  a  very  happy  being.  Though,  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  miseries  of  the 
whole  species  were  fixed  in  a  single 
person,  they  would  make  a  very  miser- 
able one. — Addison. 


iron  in  Greece,  and  Lycurgus  used  it 
for  the  money  of  Sparta.  Iron  and 
steel  weapons  of  war  began  to  displace 
those  of  bronze  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  The  Romans  learned  iron 
making  from  the  Greeks  and  the 
Etruscans,  their  mysterious  and  highly 
civilized  neighbors,  and  obtained  iron 
largely  from  Corsica,  where  the  mines 
had  been  worked  from  [)rehistoric 
period.  The  Roman  legionaries  found 
in  Spain  steel  weapons  of  the  finest 
temper,  and  Diodorus  says  that  the 
weapons  of  the  Celtiberians  were  so 
keen  "  that  there  is  no  helmet  or  shield 
which  cannot  be  cut  through  by  them." 
Toletum  (now  Toledo)  was  '  then  as 
famous  for  its  sword  blades  as  after- 
ward in  the  middle  ages.  Cajzar  found 
the  painted  Brittons  fighting  with 
spearheads  of  bronze,  but  wearing 
armlets  of  iron,  and  i-emains  of  pre- 
Roman  forges  are  still  found  in  En- 
gland and  Wales.  The  Germans  knew 
the  art  of  sword  forging,  and  their 
legions  of  dwarfs  and  trolls  with  magic 
swords  ])oint  to  an  earlier  people, 
adepts  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


iron  Older  Than  History. 


Iron  was  used  before  history'  was 
written.  The  stone  records  of  Egypt 
and  the  brick  books  of  Nineveh  mention 
it.  Genesis  (ix.,  22)  refers  to  Tubal 
Cain  as  ' '  an  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron,"  and  in  Deuteronomy 
(iii.,  11)  the  bedstead  of  the  giant  Og 
was  "a  bedstead  of  iron."  The  galleys 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  traded  in  this  metal; 
Chinese  records  ascribed  to  2000  B.  C. 
refer  to  it;  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  supe- 
rior to  bronze.  The  bronze  age  came 
before  the  iron  age,  because  copper, 
found  as  a  nearly  pure  metal,  easily 
fuses,  and  with  another  soft  metal — 
tin  or  zinc — alloys  into  hard  bronze; 
while  iron,  found  only  as  an  ore,  must 
have  the  impurities  burnt  or  hammered 
out  by  great  heat  and  force  before  it 
can  be  made  into  a  tool.  The  word 
sometimes  translated  "steel"  in  our 
English  Bible  really  means  bronze  or 
brass,  but  steel  was  distintively  known 
to  the  later  ancients.  Pliny  the  Elder 
wrote  in  the  first  century  of  our  era: 
'  'Howbeit  as  many  kinds  of  iron  as  there 
be,  none  shall  match  in  goodness  the 
steel  that  comes  from  the  Seres 
(Chinese),  for  this  commodity  also,  as 
hard  ware  as  it  is,  they  send  and  sell 
with  their  soft  silks  and  fine  furs.  In  a 
second  degree  of  goodness  is  the 
Parthian  iron."  Asia  probably  made 
more  iron  and  steel  thirty  centuries 
ago  than  it  does  to-day.  About  the 
time  of  the  first  Olympaid,  779  B.  C, 
thei-e  is  authentic  record  of  the  use  of 


How  To  Use  Old  Newspapers. 


When  spring  cleaning  time  arrives 
old  papers  are  called  for  to  put  under 
the  carpet.  Several  layers  of  them 
make  a  good  carpet  lining,  and  if  a 
thicker  padding  is  desired,  straw  can 
be  used  between  two  layers  of  paper. 
This  makes  a  very  elastic  lining  and  a 
very  inexpensive  one,  v/hich  can  be  re- 
newed every  season.  Cut  in  long,  nar- 
row strips,  old  paper  makes  good 
stuffing  for  chair  cushions  and  pillows. 
It  may  not  be  equal  to  down,  but  it  is 
quite  as  good  as  infci-ior  hair  for  this 
use. 

Several  thicknesses  of  paper  placed 
between  cotton  batting  make  a  warm, 
light  bed-comfortable,  and  iron  holders 
and  kettle  holders  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  the  paper  being  laid  between 
and  the  whole  covered  with  calico. 

On  vei-y  cold  winter  nights  we  put  a 
newspaper  coverlet  over  our  house 
plants,  and  never  have  known  them 
when  so  protected  to  be  pinched  by 
Jack  Frost's  icy  fingers. 

It  was  an  old  nurse  who  found  out 
how  to  replenish  noiselessly  a  coal  fire 
in  the  sick-room.  She  had  the  coal 
brought  to  the  room  in  a  strong  news- 
paper with  the  corners  gathered  up 
and  tied.  When  fresh  fuel  was  needed 
she  could  place  the  paper  just  as  it  was 
on  the  fire,  with  scai-cely  a  rustle.  If 
she  could  only  invent  some  noiseless 
method  of  poking  the  fire  with  a  news- 
paper, her  name  would  be  held  in  honor 
in  our  household,  at  least,  forever- 
more. 

If  you  have  doors  leading  to  porches, 
etc.,  which  are  not  used  during  the 
winter,  you  may  find  that  the  wind 
whistles  thi-ough,  no  matter  how 
securely  they  are  locked  and  bolted. 
Fold  newspapers  in  long,  narrow  strips 
and  press  them  firmly  in  all  cracks  with 
a  thin-bladed  knife,  and  the  whistling- 
wind  will  not  trouble  you  again  from 
that  source.  If  you  find  it  stealing  in 
beneath  the  window  sash,  raise  the 
window,  place  a  fold  of  paper  on  the 
sill,  then  close  and  lock  the  window. — 
Philadelphia  Times. 


Salt  on  the  fingers  when  cleaning 
fowls,  meat  or  fish  will  prevent  slipping. 

Save  the  covers  of  your  lard  pails  to 
place  beneath  pots  and  saucepans  when 
the  stove  is  too  hot. 

For  hands  that  perspire  excessively, 
bathing  the  hands  several  times  a  day 
with  hot  infusions  of  white  oak  bark  is 
recommended. 

English  is  fast  becoming  the  polite 
tongue  of  Europe.  MuUhall  claims  the 
number  using  the  English  language  in 
1893  at  over  117,000,000. 

The  very  best  way  to  wash  mirrors 
or  window  glass  is  to  sponge  the  sur- 
face with  alcohol  and  dust  it  with  whit- 
ing, and  finally  polish  it  off  with  a 
chamois  skin  or  soft  cotton  cloth.  Paint 
is  best  removed  by  alcohol  and  the  fric- 
tion of  a  penny,  the  edge  of  which  is 
never  sharp  enough  to  scratch. 

Breadcrumbs  crushed  to  a  coarse 
powder  are  admirable  to  clean  delicate 
lamp  shades,  screens,  pillows,  fringes, 
scarfs  and  panels  made  of  bolting 
cloths  and  numerous  other  articles 
whose  decorative  office  is  sadly  cur- 
tailed from  the  delicacy  of  their  ma- 
terials and  their  hitherto  difficult 
cleansing.  The  spot  to  be  cleaned  must 
be  spread  on  a  flat  surface  and  the 
crumbs  laid  on  it;  then,  with  a  soft 
clean  cloth,  these  are  rubbed  around 
and  around  with  even  strokes.  The 
crumbs  must  be  frequently  renewed, 
and  the  bad  ones  thrown  away,  and  a 
fresh  layer  put  on.'  When  the  cleans- 
ing operation  is  over,  a  light  shaking 
or  a  brushing  with  a  soft,  fine  brush 
removes  every  vestige  of  crumb  dust, 
and  the  result,  even  in  the  most  fragile 
and  delicate  of  fabrics,  is  most  satis- 
factory. 

Kitchen  Lore. 


"  What  if  I  were  one  of  those  hus- 
bands, my  dear,  who  get  up  cross  in 
the  morning  and  bang  things  about  and 
kick  like  everything  just  liecausc  the 
coffee  is  cold  '!  " 

"John,"  responded  his  wife,  "I 
would  make  it  hot  for  you."  As  her 
words  admitted  of  more  than  one  in- 
terpretation, John  said  nothing  more 
about  his  coffee. — American  Youth. 


Egg  Cukry.— One  egg,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  sugar,  one-half  cup  strong 
vinegar,  one  teaspooful  butter,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  salt,  one  teaspoonful 
ground  mustard,  one  teaspoonful  curry 
mixed  in  cream.  Mix  mustard,  salt, 
vinegar  and  curry,  and  pour  on  the 
well-beaten  eggs.  Simmer  all  for  ten 
minutes.  This  will  keep  for  a  month  in 
a  cool  place. 

Pickled  Eggs. — Boil  one  dozen  eggs 
hard  for  fifteen  minutes;  then  remove 
shells  and  stick  about  half  a  dozen 
cloves  in  each  egg.  Have  heating  to  a 
boil  one  quart  of  good  vinegar  (the 
whitest  procurable),  half  cup  sugar, 
small  bag  spices.  When  eggs  are 
ready  pour  this  over  them,  and  cover 
closely.  They  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
a  few  days,  but  will  keep  for  a  week  or 
two. 

Baked  Egos. — Place  a  layer  of  stale 
bread  crumbs  in  the  bottom  of  a  but- 
tered dish,  and  pour  over  enough  sweet 
cream  to  moisten.  Slice  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  put  a  layer  with  plentiful 
dots  of  butter  and  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
per. Continue  alternate  layers  until 
the  dish  is  full.  Sift  crumbs  over  the 
top,  dot  with  bits  of  butter  and  set  in 
the  oven  to  bake. 

Egg  Rarebit. — Take  the  whites  of 
the  above  hard-boiled  eggs;  chop  fine 
with  a  half  dozen  mushrooms.  Put  a 
heaping  tablcspoonful  of  butter  in  a 
frying  ]jan  to  melt,  and  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  floui-  i.'ud  mix  till  smooth. 
Stir  in  one-half  pint  of  cream,  and  stir 
till  boiling;  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  a  little  curry,  then  add  the  mush- 
rooms and  let  stand  about  three  min- 
utes.   Serve  hot. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Millville  Grange  Inspection. 

{(  'iiiiliinii  il  /nun  Jiiiijr  .JiH.) 

by  a  railroad  to  a  junction  near  the 
head  of  the  valley. 

(In  the  east  side  wc  have  the  tlourish- 
\<\'^  towns  of  Marysville,  Live  Oak, 
Ci'idley,  Biggs,  Nelson,  Durham,  Chico 
and  Mna.  (In  the  west  side  are  situated 
Willows,  Maxwell,  (>rland,  Corning, 
(lermantuwn,  Tehama,  Red  HIufT  and 
Kodding,  the  latter  three  beyond  the 
jiMK-tion  of  tht;  roads.  On  the  river  are 
hitualed  tke  towns  of  Colusa,  Prince- 
ton, liutto  City,  McFntosh.  Tehama 
and  Red  BlulT,  eV-lusivc  of  the  landings 
in  front  of  almost  every  farm,  where 
svipplies  are  unloaded  and  farm  prod- 
ucts are  taken  on  F»oard  for  the  San 
Francisco  and  way  markets. 

There  can  be  no  better  evidence  of 
tlie  worth  and  productiveness  of  this 
region  than  the  transportation  facil- 
ities, provided  by  cautious  and  far- 
seeing  capital;  and  yet  I  may  be  per- 
mitted the  assertion  that  no  more  fer- 
tile region  exists  on  the  globe,  and 
positively  none  where  the  natural  ad- 
vantages are  combined  to  a  greater 
degree  than  in  the  upper  Sacramento 
valley. 

The  annual  rainfall  is  unfailing  and 
much  greater  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  State,  but  injury  from  ex- 
cessiveness  is  avoided  by  the  greater 
number  of  drainage  channels,  provided 
by  nature,  running  from  the  hills  to  the 
rivers,  thus  insuring  natural  drainage 
which  is  lacking  in  many  other  sections. 

The  valley  is  at  present  one  vast  bed 
of  grain,  hay  and  pasture,  as  luxuriant 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  acreage 
to  hay  or  pasture  is  being  lessened  by 
innumerable  teams  laying  the  soil  over 
in  fallow,  hence  I  judge  the  grain  acre- 
age will  be  less  than  average,  owing  to 
unfavorable  seeding  weather.  Never- 
theless, I  i)redict  the  ti-ansportation 
lines  will  lie  taxed  to  their  utmost  to 
move  the  harvest  to  tide  water. 

The  world's  greatest  ventures  by  in- 
dividuals in  horticulture  were  made 
here.  1  refer  to  orchards  of  General 
Bidwell  and  tlie  vineyards  of  the  late 
Senator  Stanford.  Other  ventures  are 
rapidly  succeeding,  such  as  at  Kio  \io- 
nito.  in  Butte  county,  and  Riveria,  in 
northern  Sutter.  If  not  as  large  as 
the  former,  they  are  quite  as  meritori- 
ous and  successful.  The  west  side,  too. 
is  advancing  with  rapid  strides  in  fi-uit 
culture  and  diversified  agriculture,  and 
the  final  outcome  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  world's  market,  as  every  acre, 
practically',  is  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  finer  products  of  field  and  garden. 
A  few  large  ranches  are  still  intact, 
but  the  cutting-up  process  has  begun, 
and  finds  favor  as  fast  as  small  tracts 
are  wanted  by  actual  settlers. 

North  of  Red  Blufll'  the  valley  con- 
tracts, or  rather  becomes  undulating, 
the  snow  lines  being  apparently  as  far 
apart  as  farther  back.  The  slopes  are 
covered  by  a  dense  growth  of  timber 
and  underbrush,  except  now  and  then 
an  open  plain  or  where  cleared  away 
hy  the  settlers. 

Mt.  Shasta  seems  but  little  nearer, 
although  the  distance  towards  it  has 
been  reduced  at  least  100  miles  since  we 
started. 

What  seemed  at  first  sight  a  grand 
upheaval  out  of  the  great  valley  of  a 
snow-covered  mountain,  known  to  be 
]  4,450  feet  in  height,  is  now  standing 
amidst  a  group  of  hills  and  mountains 
that  seem  to  hide  its  base  and  give  it 
support,  like  i)rojecting  walls  to  a 
great  tower.  On  either  Hank  these 
supports  rise  above  the  snow  line, 
standing  as  guards  over  this  northern 
landmark  and  the  great  valley. 

iMillville  and  the  good  peojile  who 
nuike  up  the  Grange  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  vicinity  are  situated  among 
the  low-lying  foothills.  It  is  an  old 
town  called  into  existence  by  the  rush 
for  gold.  The  supply  giving  out,  the 
little  valleys  along  the  numerous 
streams  were  settled  by  farmers  and 
stockmen.  Grain  was  grown  and  a 
grist  mill  was  built  and  operated  for  a 
number  of  years  to  supply  the  miners 
of  old  Shasta  and  the  settlers  with 
bread  and  food.  Whatever  its  former 
need  or  success,  the  enterprise  has  been 
idle  for  a  number  of  years,  although  it 
remains  standing  as  of  vore.    1  was 


told  by  aa  old  resident  that  .limKeene, 
once  the  famous  wheat  king  of  Chicago 
and  New  York,  was  at  one  time  apart 
owner  with  his  father  in  this  enter- 
prise. 

The  chief  industries  of  thi'  people  are 
stock-raising,  poultry  and  fruits,  with 
as  much  farming  to  grain  of  their  best 
soil  as  can  be  consumed  at  home  and 
in  the  near-by  railroad  towns.  The 
largest  and  apparently  the  most  pro- 
ductive valley  is  Cow  Creek  valley,  and 
is  like  a  paradise  nestled  among  the 
rock-ribbed  ridges.  The  vallej's  are 
narrow  and  long  and  each  contains  a 
tributary  rivulet,  creek  or  branch  of 
the  Sacramento  river;  and  all  as  clear 
as  undefiled  sjtring  water. 

The  town  contains  two  stores,  a 
hotel,  blacksmith  shops,  postoftice  and 
several  saloons  and  quite  a  number  of 
cosy  residences. 

School  facilities  are  ample  and  the 
place  contains  a  two-story  lirick  hall, 
owned  by  the  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
orders.  Of  course,  in  such  a  com- 
munity, ample  church  facilities  are 
provided,  and  while  the  populace  is  far 
removed  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city 
and  competing  i-ailroads,  its  existence 
is  probably  as  blissful  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  average  man. 

Our  coming  brought  together  a 
goodly  number  of  happy  Grangers, 
who  gave  us  a  merry  and  fraternal 
greeting,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  write  it  we  felt  as  much  at  home  as 
in  Yuba  City  Grange.  .Apparently  the 
word  "Inspector  ■'  had  a  deterring 
etTcct  on  some  of  the  members,  but  the 
reassuring  words  of  the  messengers 
sent  out,  saying  that  he  was  of  medium 
size,  quite  peacably  inclined  and  in 
companj'  with  IwD  former  visitors, 
they  came  in  until  the  large  hall  was 
comfortably  filled.  Another  reason 
must  be  given  why  many  brothers  and 
some  sisters  were  a  little  tardy. 

The  Overseer,  who  is  .lustice  of  the 
Peace,  was  holding  court  down  town; 
the  case  had  l)een  dragging  along  for 
some  days,  creating  much  stir  in  the 
vicinity.  Big  lawyers  were  present 
from  Redding  and  Anderson;  among 
the  latter  was  none  other  than  my  tall 
friend,  T.  W.  Shanahan. 

The  case  had  l)een  transferred  from 
Anderson  to  this  granger  court,  which 
amounts  to  a  compliment  for  the 
.ludge.  although  it  deprived  our  meet- 
ing of  his  presence. 

The  assemlilage  was  called  to  order 
in  due  time  liy  W.  M.  Edington,  who 
invited  B.  F.  Frisbie  to  the  chaii-.  The 
inspection  services  were  perfonned  by 
Brother  Shoemaker,  after  which  a 
splendid  repast  was  partaken  of  by  all. 

This  concluded,  the  usual  after-din- 
ner speeches  were  indulged  in,  to  the 
manifest  delight  of  all  present. 

Brothers  Shoemaker  and  Frisbie  ex- 
emplified the  secret  work  of  the  Order 
and  gave  much  valuable  instruction, 
and  the  writer  being  called  on 
attempted  to  show  what  the  order  of 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  had  accom- 
plished for  the  farmers  of  the  land  and 
what,  in  his  judgment,  it  was  capable 
of  doing  for  them  in  the  future.  He 
again  referred  to  the  present  de- 
pressed condition  of  agriculture,  and 
gave  some  hints  looking  to  a  remedy, 
which  he  claimed  should  be  the  leading 
topics  for  discussion  by  the  Grange  i 
and  all  other  farmers'  organizations.  1 
Fie  read  from  the  "Declaration  of 
Purposes.''  as  showing  that  all  such  < 
objects  are  within  the  powers  of  the  j 
Order,  and  that  their  consideration 
was  never  more  urgent.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  our  combined  efforts  to 
solve.  He  saw  no  reason  for  the  aban- 
donment of  our  calling,  since  the  de- 
pression is  general,  and  there  was  no 
better  place  than  the  farm  and  the 
Grange  wherein  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion and  to  work  out  mea:uires  of  re- 
lief. 

Such  was  inspection  day  at  Millville. 
and,  judging  from  the  manifestations 
of  approval  and  enthusiasm,  the  meet- 
ing was  a  profitable  one  to  all  present. 
The  descending  orl)  of  day  gave  notice 
that  there  must  be  an  end  to  good 
things,  so,  amidst  general  congratula- 
tions over  the  auspicious  event,  all  re- 
paired to  their  homes  and  the  visitors 
'  from  below  "  took  their  departure 
for  Anderson  and  the  train,  arrivinj/ 


at  Marysville  at  an  early  hour  on  Sun- 
day morning. 

If,  in  the  minds  of  some  readers,  the 
descriptions  of  the  coimtry  are  want- 
ing in  detail  and  completeness,  they 
are  reminded  that  the  observations 
were  had  from  the  car  window  while 
the  train  was  moving  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  that  for  a 
more  comjilcte  description  l)oth  time 
and  space  were  wanting.    Yours,  etc, 

GE()R<iK  OllI.EVKU. 

Yuba  (.'ity,  .\pi-il  25,  1805. 


Details  About  the  Projected  Sum- 
mer Camp. 


To  THK  IOditou  1  iun  pleased  to  note  vour 
appmval  of  the  proposal  of  Highland  (irange 
to  establish  a  famiors'  em-ampnient.  and  in 
reply  to  your  reqiiesl  for  still  further  informa- 
tion I  must  say  I  know  of  nothing  else  to  be 
said  on  the  general  proixjsition.  Whatever 
form  is  liually  given  to  the  movement  by 
those  who  will  be  in  charge  of  it.  the  main 
principle  could  not  be  materially  different 
from  that  outlined  by  me  last  week,  although 
the  strong  eharacter  of  San  .7ose  Grange  as 
loader  would  certainly  stamp  itself  on  the  en- 
tei  pri.se  in  some  form.  But  before  assuming 
the  leadership  of  the  movement,  San  .lose 
Grange  will  naturally  wish  to  know  something 
as  to  the  number  likely  to  attend.  They 
won't  want  to  lead  if  nobody  is  to  follow.  It 
is  one  thing  to  "approve"'  of  a  movement, 
and  quite  another  to  pack  up  and  go  along. 
Most  of  us  concede  the  beneficent  inlluence  of 
the  Gosi)el,  but  a  whole  lot  fail  to  attend  upon 
its  ministrations.  The  important  thing  for 
San  Jose  Grange  to  know  before  awepting  the 
leadership  is  not  so  much  as  to  how  many  be- 
lieve a  camp  of  instruction  is  "a  good  thing," 
but  how  many  will  go  there  and  camp;  and  as 
this,  like  most  other  things,  will  finally  settle 
down  to  a  question  of  money,  and  what  one 
gets  for  the  outlay,  it  may  very  likely  be 
helpful  it  I  make  a  statement  of  the  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages  of  the  location  pro- 
|X)sed  and  of  the  necessary  expense  in  camping 
on  the  grounds. 

The  advantages  of  the  location  are  its  alti- 
tude (■.i(MK)  feet)  and  climate.  In  summer  out- 
ings the  climate  should  be  diflferent  from  the 
home  climate.  The  Santa  Cruz  mountains  af- 
ford the  most  available  s|X)ts  for  the  bay  and 
i'(jast  counties,  and  the  location  chosen  is  the 
most  convenient  place  in  the  mountains  for  a 
large  company.  There  are  hundreds  of  others 
just  as  g(X>d,  and  doubtless  better  in  some  re- 
spects, as  the  one  selected  ;  tnit  1  know  of  none 
that  is  as  convenient  to  all.  The  evenings, 
after  .Ivme  and  even  often  in  that  month,  are 
warm  and  delightful  and  suited  to  outdcwr 
life ;  the  days  are  sometimes  hot,  but  not  as 
much  .so  as  in  the  interior  valleys  or  in  the 
Sierras  at  the  same  altitude,  tiie  air  being 
tempered  by  the  sea  which  is  distant  nine 
miles  in  a  direct  line  and  about  fourteen  miles 
by  the  road  to  Camp  Capitola.  New  roads 
will  soon  shorten  this  distance  about  two 
miles,  and  within  a  short  time  a  railroad  from 
Soqucl  will  run  to  within  nearly  two  miles  of 
the  proposed  camp,  thus  making  frequent  vis- 
its to  the  beach  u  matter  of  perfect  ease.  In 
the  meantime  we  start  after  breakfast  by 
team,  spending  the  time  at  the  beach  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  returning  by  a 
charming  road  after  four  o"clo<.'k  for  (linner. 
Those  bringing  their  teams  can  make  these 
excursions  as  often  as  they  please,  while  for 
the  others  the  expense  will  only  be  the  usual 
charge  for  a  twoor  fcur-horse  team  and  driver, 
the  same  to  be  divided  among  as  many  as  go. 
This  combination  of  sea  and  mountain  climate 
makes  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  the  most  de- 
lightful climalii'ally  that  I  know  of.  I  have 
lived  there  for  twelve  years  and  would  not 
willingly  live  elsewhere,  and  I  know  Cali- 
fornia and  the  coast  thoroughly. 

.svcderi/. — There  is  no  doubt  that  farmers 
are  rested,  benetited  and  made  happier  by  a 
prr.per  cultivation  of  the  esthetic  side  of  their 
nature,  and  there  can  be  no  one  so  prosaic  as 
not  to  be  moved  and  inspired  by  the  magnifi- 
cent imnorama  spread  out  before  the  camp 
ground ;  nine  miles  to  the  sea  by  about  fifteen 
miles  up  and  down  the  coast  gives  an  area  of 
i:iT  square  miles  of  redwood  forest,  stream, 
orchard.s,  vineyards  and  farms,  the  city  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  I'oint,  and  all  the  sea 
within  the  horizon;  a  walk  of  five  minutes 
will  double  the  area  of  vi.sion;  a  ride  or  walk 
of  a  few  miles  to  Loma  Prieta  will  give  what 
can  be  seen  from  an  altitude  of  nearly  4(XX) 
feet,  including  not  only  the  coast  view,  but 
the  Santa  Clara  and  Salinas  valleys.  There 
are  far  grander  views  in  the  Sierras,  and 
especially  in  the  liocky  mountains,  and  the 
outlook  from  many  of  the  little  eminences  at 
the  east  adds  to  the  beauties  of  nature  the 
charm  of  historic  associations,  but  if  there  be 
any  prospei't  in  America  more  replete  with 
that  seductive  and  restful  influence  which  is 
afforded  by  the  contemplation  of  peaceful  and 
produi'tive  nature  in  a  wide  expanse  of  land 
and  sea,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  it. 

.s'i(;)(>ini<li)i(/<i. — The  proposed  camp  ground  is 
a  bit  of  picturesque  hillside  in  the  midst  of  as 
thriving  and  thickly  settled  community  as  is 
found  in  any  valley  in  the  State,  and  yet  com- 
pletely isolated  from  it.  Within  a  mile  of  the 
spot  are  three  churches— two  Presbyterian 
and  one  Baptist — and  two  trout  streams,  the 
Sequel  and  Los  Gates.  The  trout  streams,  I 
regret  to  say,  get  pretty  well  fished  out  by 
the  camping  season,  but  the  output  of  sound 
orthofiox  doctrine  at  the  churches  is  never 
failing.  The  attmctions  of  the  ncighlKirhood 
have  made  it,  without  advertising,  a  very 
woU  known  summer  resort  for  those  of  mod- 
erate means,  and  to  such  of  the  wealthy  as  ai"e 
not  fashionable  or  wish  to  escape  from  so.'iety, 
as  the  result  of  which  boarding  facilities  are 
ub\iiiiliint.  iit  vcrv   inoilcrnti-  rrttos,  within 


easy  walk  of  the  <»mp  ground  for  those  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  its  privileges,  and 
yet  do  not  care  to  camp.  I  regard  this  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  as  there  are  large 
numbers  of  this  class,  and  a  camp  ground 
located  at  an  isolated  spot  would  afford  no 
comfortable  provision  for  them.  Tlic  presence 
of  a  large  ixipulation  which  is  not  onlv  inter- 
ested in  but  will  be  benefited  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  institution,  will  bo  found 
not  only  convenient,  but,  I  think,  es.sential  to 
success.  Without  far  more  moiicv  than  the 
enterprise  i-an  control  at  first  it  could  not  be 
established  cxi-cpt  in  the  midst  of  .sonic  com- 
munity which  will  ilcrive  special  benefits 
from  its  hx-ation,  and  can  therefore  afford  to 
do  s|iecial  work  for  it.  This  community  is 
able,  and  I  think  will  be  found  willing,  to  ilo 
all  that  could  he  cxjiected  of  it  for  an  under- 
taking of  this  kind.  It  is  not  able  and  would 
not  attempt  to  do  all  that  needs  doing,  and  it 
does  not  propose  to  lead:  but  it  <-an  be  dr 
pended  on  to  haek  kji  a  strong  leadership  from 
elsewhere. 

.Si((i/)(i(ji. — Among  the  convcniem-es  of  camp- 
ing amid  a  .settled  community  are  the  ea^e 
and  comfort  attending  the  purchase  of  the 
necessary  supplies.  Any  large  camp,  no  mat- 
ter where  situated,  would  attract  tradesmen  ; 
but  a  camp  of  the  kind  proposed  is  quite  likely 
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"  I  can  cordially  indorse  .\yer\s  Hair 
Vigor,  as  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  the  hair.  When  1  began  using  Ayer's 
Hail-  Vigor,  all  the  front  part  of  my  head 
—about  half  of  it  — was  bald.  The  use 
of  only  two  bottles  restored  a  natural 
growth,  which  still  continut's  as  in  my 
youth.  I  tried  several  othi-r  ''ressings, 
nut  they  all  failrd.  Ayer's  Hair. Vigor 
is  the  l>esl."  — Mrs.  J.  C.  Puki  ssee. 
Converse,  Texas. 
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GO  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

TO  HEAR  THE  NEWS. 

La.slfalla  wealthy  New  Yorker  jf:ive  one 
of  our  salesmen  iin  ord»'r  for  .several  miles  of 
park  fence  for  his  came  preserve  in  the  Adl- 
rondacUs.  When  asked  how  he  came  to  rloth,- 
witbout  having  .seen  the  fence,  lie  replied:  "I 
met  niy  friend  Uutherford  Stuyvesjiiit  In 
Europe  and  asked  what  fence  In-  iiM-d  on 
'TraiHiiillKy  Slock  Karms'  In  New  .lersey. 
He  answered  'I'afje  Woven  Wire  c\clnsively' 
and  assured  me  It  w:is  all  the  (  o.  chilmcd  for 
it.  The  AdiroiuliicU  fence  stretched  on  trees. 
liTOved  so  satisfactory  that  the  owner  wants 
IS  miles  more. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 
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Holds  but  DdESN'T  HARM  your  stocK. 
Can  be  built  to  stay  tioht  all  seasons. 
Get  circulars  &  estimates  from  dealers  or 
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to  liave  early  (»mers  and  late  stayers,  thus 
not  affording  sufficient  trade  to  warrant  sup- 
ply men  to  go  out  of  their  regular  route.  As 
long  as  one  family  remains  on  the  proposed 
ground  they  can  be  sure  of  the  daily  visits  of 
those  who  have  eatables  to  sell,  and  so  they 
can  bring  fi'oni  home  as  much  or  as  little  as 
they  please. 

H'ater. — This  should  be  mentioned  among 
both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of 
the  spot.  The  traditional  camping  ground 
unquestionably  has  running  through  it  a  fine 
broad  stream,  teeming  with  trout  asking 
everybody  to  come  and  catch  them,  whereto 
the  father  betakes  himself  with  his  pail  when 
water  is  required,  and  wherein  the  young- 
sters may  di.sport  themselves  bare-legged  all 
day  long;  but  no  such  stream  that  I  know  of  is 
to  be  found  on  any  of  these  mountain  tops  nor 
anywhere  about  them.  There  is  sufiicient 
water  for  cooking  and  cleanliness  for  all 
that  can  occupy  the  ground,  but  as  regards 
wading  and  iisViing  one  must  go  a  mile  or  two. 
( )n  the  other  hand,  what  water  there  is  will 
run  by  gravity  over  the  whole  camp,  and  each 
camper,  by  taking  a  hose  or  a  few  feet  of  pipe 
along  with  him,  can  have  water  at  the  door  of 
liis  tent. 

It.  is  needless  toadd  that  the  mails  delivered 
at  the  camps  twice  a  day  will  be  a  conve- 
nience, and  the  telephone  will  not  be  long  in 
coming. 

There  are  some  minor  disadvantages  in  the 
locality  being  considered,  most  of  which  are 
inseparable  from  any  mountain  resort.  It  is 
foui'  miles  from  a  railroad  station.  As  is  usu- 
ally considered,  a  camp  ground  must  be  .so  lo- 
cated that  a  person  can  step  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  car  right  onto  the  grounds.  This, 
however,  applies  to  those  picnic  grounds 
which  large  crowds  visit  for  a  day  at  a  time. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  is  any  serious  disad- 
vantage to  the  proposed  camp,  but  at  any  rate 
there  is  no  escaping  from  it  in  these  moun- 
tains without  losing  the  peculiar  advantages 
i)f  altitude,  climate  and  outlook  which  are  af- 
forded by  a  mountain  camp.  The  matter-of- 
fact  buildei's  of  railroads  through  mountain 
districts  have  the  habit  of  hunting  the  lowest 
pass(!s,  with  no  regard  whatever  to  the  view 
afforded  from  the  car  windows,  'i'he  highest 
))oint  reached  by  the  narrow  gauge  railroad, 
which  is  at  Wrights,  is  only  about  SOO  feet, 
involving,  with  a  grade  of  :!()()  feet  to  the 
mile,  a  trip  of  tiiui' miles  to  reach  the  propei' 
altitude  -  above  the  fogs.  From  any  other 
point  on  the  I'ailroad  the  distance  would  be 
longer,  or  the  altitude  unsatisfactory.  The 
distance  from  the  railroad  will  simply  add 
about  half  a  dollar  to  the  expense  of  those 
coming  by  rail.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
enable  some  enterprising  camper  coming  with 
his  team  to  pay  all  his  summer  outing  ex- 
pen.ses,  by  taking  passengers  back  and  forth. 

I  imagine  the  greatest  objection  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  country,  who  see  the 
ground  in  its  present  condition,  is  its  very 
rough  character.  There  is  hardly  enough 
level  lanil  on  the  tract  to  make  a  croquet 
ground  or  tennis  court,  and  it  is  covered  with 
underbrush,  the  luxurious  exubei'ance  of  the 
poison  oak  attesting  the  fertility  of  the  .soil. 
I  do  not  myself  think  the  roug-hness  of  the 
mountain  side  an  objection.  On  the  contrary, 
it  could  not,  be  so  picturesque  without  being 
rough;  it  is  just  such  a  spot  as  a  wealthy 
man  would  delight  to  spend  money  on,  anil 
while,  if  we  had  to  raise  the  money  ne<'essary 
to  make  the  grounds  accessible,  remove  the 
poison  oak  and  otherwise  put  them  in  ordei-, 
we  simply  could  not  do  it  and  would  not  try. 
When  we  consider  that  we  pi'opose  to  do  all 
the  work  ourselves,  and  do  it  gradually,  there 
is  nothing  difHcult  about  it.  The  only  inune- 
diatc  individual  money  expense  necessarily 
involved  is  the  laying  of  a  floor  for  each  tent 
with  a  railing  on  the  front  to  keep  the  kids 
from  tumbling  ofl'.  'I'he  Moor,  however,  pi'op- 
erly  put  down  will  last  for  years,  and  be  far 
more  comfortable  than  camping  on  the  ground. 
In  fad,  in  these  mountains  anywhere  every 
tent  should  have  a  Hcor.  On"  the  proposed 
ground  the  fi-ont  of  the  floor,  facing  the  sea, 
will  usually  be  about  three  feet  above  the 
groutid.  With  lumber  at  $20  per  M.,  any  one 
can  calculate  the  necessary  expense,  if  "/ill 
average  about  ^;l(l.  It  would  be  my  proposal 
for  eai  li  I'amper  this  year  to  build  his  own 
floor  and  present  it  to  the  camp,  reserving  the 
l  ight  to  occupy  it  whenever  he  pleased,  upon 
notice,  at  such  a  fair  rental  as  may  be  neces- 
sary U)  pay  camp  expenses,  and  otherwise  per- 
mitting the  camp  to  rent  it  toothers.  Home 
little  revenue  must  of  course  be  provided  to 
cover  little  expenses,  and  a  small  fee  for 
rental,  including  lent  floor,  would  seem  the 
most  feasible  methoil. 

The  matter  of  removing  the  poison  oak  is  a 
mere  trifle.  It  will  be  neces.sary,  outside  of 
this  conununity,  to  raise  money  to  purchase  a 
few  thousand  feel  of  lumber  and  a  few  kegs 
of  spikes  for  the  road  and  also  a  few  hundred 
feel  of  water  pipe.  There  must  also  be  money 
to  emviloy  about  four  men  foi- a  month  gi-uli- 
bing  the  (joisou  oak  and  the  brush  from  the 
road.  The  rest  will  get  itself  done.  A  little 
later  the  beginnings  of  an  assembly  hall 
would  be  made  by  the  campers  themselves 
laying  the  foundation  from  timber  on  the 
ground,  covering  it  with  a  rough  floor,  and 
roofing  it  with  one  or  two  old  sails.  Next 
year  we  can  complete  it. 

If  we  are  willing,  abandoning  all  pretention 
and  style,  to  set  f<jrth  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  backwoods  way  to  do  loi'  ourselves 
what  needs  to  be  done,  working  together  in 
hearty  good-fellowship,  according  to  our 
means,  for  a  common  end,  not  being  ashamed 
of  the  day  of  small  things,  not  getting  in 
debt,  or  trying  to  do  what  we  cannot  do,  we 
can  establish  a  permanent  institution  of  great 
value  to  the  farmers  of  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  to  the  Oranges,  and  have  loads  of  fun  in 
doing  it:  the  opei'ation  will  also  be  attended 
with  some  pi-oflt,  since  the  work  and  outlay 
which  1  have  indicated,  with  the  mrupation 
of  the  ground  for  a  year,  will  give  a  decided 
value  to  the  property,  which  the  Orange  will 
own  in  trust  for  the  farmers  of  the  State,  and 
say  what  you  will,  it  is  "propputty  "  w^ich 


makes  ix)ssible  success  in  public  as  well  as 
private  affairs.  If,  however,  the  evolution  of 
the  American  farmer  has  eliminated  those 
qualities  of  independence,  self-help,  frugality, 
and  respect  for  the  day  of  small  things,  which 
once  made  him  the  type  of  what  was  solid  and 
substantial  in  the  American  race,  so  that  he 
no  longer  cares  to  do  things  in  old-fashioned 
ways,  but  must  needs  buy  and  hire  alto- 
gether, then  we  may  as  well  drop  the  mattei-. 
The  money  to  do  the  necessary  work  cannot 
be  raised  among  us. 

If  space  permitted,  I  would  give  in  detail 
an  estimate  of  the  necessary  expense  of  visit- 
ing the  camp;  should  expressed  interest  seem 
to  warrant  it,  I  will  do  so  at  some  future 
time.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  expense  will  be  about  the  same  as 
camping  elsewhere,  with  a  slight  addition  for 
the  special  privileges  enjoyed.  Board  and 
rooms  can  be  had  in  the  vicinity  at  from  to 
$10  per  week,  according  to  accommodations 
desired  ;  or  families  can  bring  their  tents  or 
hire  them  here,  and  board  wholly  or  partly. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  pledge  of  fortiy  or 
fifty  families  to  occupy  the  camp  to  justify 
the  effort  of  opening  it;  with  that  number 
actually  pledged  thei-e  would  be  a  certainty 
of  many  others,  and  growth  could  be  relied  on. 

Now  what  we  need  to  know  is  not  who  ap- 
proves the  plan,  ljut  who  will  camp  on  the 
grounds.  People  often  approve  in  the  ab- 
stract what  they  never  do  in  the  concrete- 
usually  because  they  have  not  the  money. 
Now,  with  the  promise  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  make  expense  nominal,  who  will  attend  the 
camp,  and  what  time  will  be  most  convenient ; 
All  such  should  write  to  the  Ri  hai,,  or  to  San 
Jose  Orange,  or  to  Highland  Grange,  or  to 
me.  Edwahd  F.  Adams. 

Wrights,  Gal.,  April  27,  IHi).'). 

P.  S. — I  see  the  papers  make  me  Master  of 
Highland  Grange.  I  am  not.  My  ofHcial  posi- 
tion in  the  Order  is  Gatekeeper. 


Report  from  Brother  Shoemaker. 

Under  date  of  Marysville,  28th  inst., 
Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  writes  to  the 
Rural  of  his  visit  to  South  Sutter 
(iranj^e  in  his  character  of  otHcial  In- 
spector. Bro.  Ohleyer,  who  lias  been 
his  companion  in  almost  all  his  visita- 
tions, was  forced  by  illness  to  forego 
this  trip,  and  Bro.  Shoemaker  very 
kindly  fulfills  his  oftice  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  RuKAL.  The  trip  he 
describes  as  charming,  although  not 
free  from  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
recent  flooding  of  the  roads.  The 
Inspector  passed  tliefine  ranch  of  l^ro. 
Dan  Ostroiii,  al.'-o  that  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Chandler,  where  he  counted  ten 
gangs  of  plows  at  work  on  the  fallow 
lands,  and  numerous  other  signs  of 
rural  industry  which  led  to  the  reflec- 
tion that,  in  spite  of  all  that  one  hears 
to  the  contrai-y,  farming  is  by  no 
means  played  out  in  California.  He 
found  tiie  Grangers  waiting  to  receive 
him  in  holiday  ti-im,  with  their  hall 
beautifully  decorated  and  a  harvest 
feast  in  waiting.  Ev(>rybody  was  in 
the  best  of  humor,  especially  the 
Master  (Bro.  Henry  J.  Crimewalt),  who 
only  the  week  before  had  i)een  inarried 
to  Sister  May  Donalson,  who  is  otticially 
related  to  the  (i range  as  Overseer. 
Continuing.  Mr.  Shoemaker  writes  : 

All  oBicers  of  this  (ji'ange  were  present. 
The  work  was  well  rendered.  This  Grange 
owns  its  hall ;  also  the  cemetery,  in  which  they 
sell  lots  to  all  persons.  The  young  people  take 
great  intei'est  in  literary  work.  Sufficient 
older  ones  like  Mrs.  Donalson,  Jones,  Good, 
Saukey  and  others  make  the  Grange  a  real 
farmers'  home. 

As  this  meeting  finished  the  Inspector's 
work  in  the  Third  Distri<'t,  he  gave  a  short 
account  of  his  work.  The  Grange  throughout 
the  north  is  in  good  condition.  There  is  mani- 
fested a  greater  interest  toadvance  our  cause 
than  for  many_  years.  The  work  has  been 
well  rendered  iii  every  Grange.  Much  praise 
for  this  efficient,  work  can  be  credited  to  the 
ever  faithful  and  able  State  Deputy,  Bro.  B. 
F.  Frisbie,  who  for  several  years  has  visited 
each  Grange  one  or  moi'e  times  each  year 
since  he  has  been  a  Deputy,  from  the  fertile 
Sacramento  valley  to  Magnolia's  romantic 
hills,  then  to  the  Sierras.  Here  lives 
Juvenile  (Grange  No.  1  ;  then  across  the  valley 
to  Millville  plains,  beneath  Ml.  Shasta,  where 
we  met  with  a  royal  reception.  I  cannot  give 
loo  much  praise  to  the  many  hundred  of  noble 
brothers  and  sisters  whom  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  on  this  1100  miles  jouruey  among  the 
Grangers  of  the  north,  in  rain,  in  snow  and 
clear  weather.  I  was  well  pleased  with  the 
result  of  my  work,  and  now  I  hope  that  all 
will  take  hold  and  work  together  for  our  noble 
cause  and  make  it  the  pride  of  the  American 
farmer.  Also,  let  us  ever  be  ready  to  en- 
counter and  defeat  error  by  day  anil  hy  night, 
in  light  or  in  darkness — in  thick  darkness  if 
it  comes-  until  danger's  troubled  night  is  o'er 
and  the  (irange  star  of  peace  and  victory  shall 
return.  E.  C.  Shoemakeh. 


The  thiuf^s  w  e  forget  ! 

What  untold  mischief  these 
do  cause  us  all  I 

Perhaps  you  have  a  lialf-loriiitd  nu 
tion  of  buying   a  biiulei,  reaper  or 
iiiovver-  aiid  it  s  not  a  McCornitck. 

Vou  decide  upon  a  niachiue  wliicli, 
you  reniember,  showed  up  very  favor- 
ably in  a  draft  test— but  you  forget  v\hat 
sort  of  a  "  test  "  it  was. 

You  remember  the  agent  said 
his  niacliine  '-is  just  as  good  as 
tlie  McCorniick." 

You  remember  the  McConnick 
is  a  little  higher  in  price — 

But  you  forget  tliat  the 


was  on  hand  ready  to  meet  any 
and  all  conipetion  in  the  World's 
Fair  field  tests — tests  in  which  all 
American  machines  were  urged 
to  take  pait. 

You  forget  that  the  machine 
yon  think  of  buying  did  not  ob- 
tain its  draft  figures  in  these 
tests  with  the  McCormick — in 
the  same  field  and  under  the 
same  conditions. 

You  forget  that  the  McCor- 
niick is  liigher  priced  only  be- 
(  ause  of  its  higher  cpialit}-. 

Write  the  MrCorniick  Harvest- 
ins;  Marliinc  Co.,  Chicago,  or  call 
tluir  l.ical  agent. 


Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 

 Manufacturers  of  

Triple  .Act  iivg  I'uiiips,  Centrifugal  Pumps, 
Sti'aiii  I'liiiips,  IJeep-Well  Pumps, 
'\Vlnel  MlllH,  Horse  l*owers,  AVine  JMjichiiiery. 


Liiik-lielt  Klevators  ai»<l  Conveyors, 

Link-Chain  and  Sprocket  AVheels. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 

METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  you  want.  20 
to56ia  high.  Tirea  I 
to  8  in  wide— hubs  to 
tit  any  axle.   Havf  s 
i'ost  many  times  in 
a  seaBun  to  have  s»t 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wa^on  for  hauling 
erain,  fodder,  manure, 
lioga.  kc.  No  resetting  of 
tiros.  Oatrg  free.  Address 
KMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 


Exterminating:  Squirrels. 

No  poi.soDous  coiirpounds  used;  sure  death,  and 
failure  is  unkuowu:  miiteriivl  used  costs 
nothiuf;.    Information  Hree. 

 A  ddress  

F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring:  Street, 

I.os  Aiig;ele8,  Cal. 


THE 


St.  Jacobs  Oil  is  made  to  cure  ^ 

rheumatism] 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  .and  only  FciciitiQc  nncl  practical 
Electric  Belt  in, ulo,  lor  general  use,  produclug 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  aud  regu- 
lated both  iu  quantity  and  I'.ower,  and  applied 
to  airy  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hoiir.sor  .sleep,  aud 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KiaEiTMATMSM 
IL.U3I3AGO 

GENEKAtL,  HjEBILITY 
iS/ABIE  tS.VCK 
NKRVOJJS  SJISEASES 
CHRONIC  DI.SEASKS 
AND  FUNCTION  AT. 
DEKANGKMKNTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  tailing 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  XIriuat  Trouliles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  liopelees  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  slu^jgish,  weali  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  licit  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATEO  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  ttf'ute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  iu  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  0  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Eleoiric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFFiri:  a:>id  only  factory, 
The  Owen  Electric  Celt  rid>,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Oc\t  rstablishmentin  the  World 

MENTION    TWIQ  PAPER. 


DEWEY  &  CO^ 

Patent  Agency. 


OuK  U.  S.  AND  FoiiEiiix  Patent  A(iEN(;v 
presents  many  aud  importaut  advantages  a.s  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  olher.s,  by  reason  of 
long  e.stablishment,  great  e.xperieiice,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  witti  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  aud  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  piiteuts  since  ISTii. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  Itirough  Dew- 
ey &  Co's  Patent  Agency  vi-ill  have  the  bene 
fit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scirnfijie 
Pi  exit.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  couulrics 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  Tho 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
is.sued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliahlc  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  wliile  our  advantages  for 
Pai^iflc  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Ci  rculars  f roe. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  A8:ents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STRONG,  Manager. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  &  CO 


SCALES 

•in  IS  mmu  $TnEET.  s. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

■MO  MONTGOMKKV  .SI'ltEET, 

Bet  California  aod  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL. 
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Coast  Industrial  Notes. 


— The  Los  Angeles  Reonl  has  imported  1(1,- 
000  one-cent  pieces. 

— California  printing  ink  is  a  new  local  in- 
dustry and  ought  to  be  a  profitable  one. 

— The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  which  now  almost 
completely  controls  the  coast  market,  is  still 
advancing  prices. 

—The  Directors  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Road  have  decided  to  build  a  steel  draw- 
bridge across  Mormon  channel  in  Stockton. 

— The  Oregon  Central  &  Eastern  Ry.  Com 
pany  has  been  incorporated  at  Corvallis,  Or., 
to  buy  the  Oregon  Pacific  property  and  oper- 
ate it. 

—The  Watsouville  beet  sugar  factory  gives 
employment  to  500  people.  Twenty  tons  of 
beets  are  raised  on  an  ai  re  of  land,  for  which 
the  farmers  receive  #!Mi. 

— The  advance  in  the  price  of  beef  will 
cause  4000  cars  of  cattle  to  be  shipped  East 
from  the  southwestern  New  Mexican  ranges 
during  the  next  six  week.s. 

— The  (Ireat  Northern  has  joined  the 
Northern  Pacific  in  a  decision  not  to  use  the 
reduced  steamship  rates  from  Puget  Sound 
for  lassing  to  San  Francisco. 

—The  net  increase  in  the  earnings  of  the 
CJreat  Northern  system  in  l?*!t4,  compared 
with  the  same  six  mouths  of  1S93,  was 
$313,205.75  and  the  increase  in  the  tax  was 
$10,431.95. 

—There  are  347  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast 
in  the  lumber  trade,  including  steam  and  sail- 
ing vessels,  which  range  in  tonnage  from  the 
schooner  Mary  Etta,  S5  tons,  to  ttie  ship 
Oriental,  1400  tons. 

-The  ship  Olivebank  has  sailed  from  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  for  South  Africa  with  2,323,6S4 
feet  of  rough  lumber.  Her  net  tonnage  is 
2«27  tons.  She  is  the  largest  vessel  ever 
loaded  with  luinbcr  in  British  Columbia  or  on 
Puget  Sound. 

-The  Clarke  and  Cox  land,  known  as  the 
San  .luan  Crant,  lying  south  of  Orange  Vale, 
north  of  the  American  river,  and  east  of 
Uancho  del  Paso,  has  been  bought  by  Chicago 
men  for  colonization  purposes;  the  work  of  de- 
velopment is  to  be  commenced  at  once. 

—The  Victor,  Cal.,  Reservoir  Company  has 
sold  its  property  to  the  Columbia  Colonization 
Company  of  Chicago.  It  is  proposed  the  reser- 
voir will  contain  when  full,  to  the  14()5-foot 
level,  127,721,404,000  standard  gallons  of  wa- 
ter, sufficient  to  irrigate  220,000  acres. 

— The  opposition  in  steamship  traftic  be- 
tween here  and  the  Sound  is  ended.  The 
steamer  Parallone  has  given  up  the  rate  war 
with  the  P.  ('.  S.  S.  Co.  and  will  run  in  future 
between  San  Francisco  and  Vaquina  bay. 
Rates  which  have  been  $5  from  here  to  Seattle 
will  be  advanced  to  $20  first  cla.ss. 

— The  R(iihi(()i  .ly,'  says  Washington  has 
nine  railway  companies  who  contemplate 
building  ;t7li  miles  of  road  this  year;  (Jregon 
four  companies  to  build  21:!  miles,  and  Montana 
four  companies  to  build  3:!r.  miles.  To  this  mav 
be  added  the  S.  F.  and  S.  .1.  V.  It.  R.,  which 
proposes  to  build  .14(1  miles  in  this  State. 

— The  Ogden  company  organized  to  work 
the  guano  beds  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Great 
Salt  r.,ake,  is  making  extensive  preparations 
to  engage  in  the  business  on  a  large  scale.  A 
pier  will  be  constructed  at  Lake  Park,  a 
steamer  built  and  .shipments  commenced  as  i 
srxjn  as  possible.  Tlie  companv  expects  to  .sell  | 
100,(MM)  tons  in  Utah  alone. 

A  band  of  .">0(Kt  horses  has  been  ordered 
slaughtereil  in  eastern  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  meat  is  to  be.  canned  and 
shipped  to  France.  An  effort  will  al.so  be 
made  to  ship  canned  hor.Hefiesh  to  .Japan.  The 
horses  were  contracted  foi-  at  the  rate  of  $5  a 
head,  and  those  not  suitable  for  canning,  it  is 
.said,  will  be  treated  at  the  rendering  works. 

-General  Manager  D.  B.  Robin.son  of  the 
Santa  Fe  denies  the  report  that  the  Santa  Fe 
will  build  l.")0  miles  of  line  to  make  connection 
with  the  proposed  railway  from  ,Sfin  Francisco 
.southward  and  thus  furnish  an  outlet  for  the 
Santa  Fe  on  the  <nast.  He  says:  "There  is 
every  indication,  however,  that  a  new  road 
from  San  Francisco  into  southern  California 
will  be  built."  Mr.  Robinson  is  of  theopinion 
that  the  new  Santa  Fe  Company  will  be  in 
active  operation  by  August  1st. 

— The  London  Inni  mui  Cutd  Trades  Review 
says:  "The  announcement  that  the  order 
for  the  20,(KK)  tons  of  rails  required  for  the 
new  railway  running  from  San  Francisco 
southward  has  been  captured  by  an  American 
firm  will  occasion  almost  as  much  surprise  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  has  already 
done  on  the  other.  It  was  generally  expected 
that  the  competition  would  be  close,  but  as 
the  freight  charges  favored  the  British  manu- 
facturer .somewhat,  it  was  considered  most 
probable  that  the  order  would  find  its  way  to 
this  country.  The  event,  however,  has  proved 
otherwise.'' 


ID  onr  Bdv.  two  weeks  ago  we  told  of  our  very  sapdrior  alt* 
fleet  band  and  power  feed  rutter  to  be  offered  at 

$10  won  $40 

Last  week  we  tolii  of  the  process  of  galvanizing  and  il;,  indis- 
pensable preservative  qualities.  Next  week  we  will  giw  you 
the  experience  o£  tvTo  representative  husines<i  firms  of  Illinois, 
one  of  whom  has  sold  400  and  the  other  5uo  AcriDotors.  The 
week  following  we  will  quote  »  price  on  the  best  pumps  made 
(hand,  wind  mill  and  irrijtiitmK)  lower  thon  was  ever  before 
dreamed  of;  and  the  week  following  that  we  thall  talk  to  you 
of  Steel  galvanized  t  tnks,  with  covers,  at  the  unheard  of  price 
of  2*^  cents  per  gallon.  This  is  cheaper  than  wood.  They  do 
not  shrink,  leak,  rot,  rust  or  give  taste  to  water. 

The  Aernintor  Company  treats  the  public  generously. 
While  Rtute  lcgislatiire.s  are  passing  lawp  t"  veciire  repairs  for 
farm  muchincrv  -.t  re.TS-.nnhle  price*,  IT  IS  \  FACT  THAT 
THE  AKKMIITOR  COMPANY  HAS  FOR  THM  YKAR  lSd& 
BKE.S  tOMPFLLKIl  TO  RAISE  ITS  PRirVs  ON  KKPAIRS 
BECAl  Sf.  SOnr.  OF  ITSt'lSTOTIFRS  HOF  PUN  (lltl.FRINfl 
INDIVIDIAL  IMRTS  TO  3IAKK  IP  ((►.UPLHI.  .Hit  HI. NFS, 
SINCE  IN  THAT  WAY  THFY  COItl*  (JFT  A  .MACHINI 
CHEAPER   THAN  BY  ORDLRI.NO   IT  ASSFItlBLKU.  P^U 


9  not  t^mpe lied  to  butf 
petUft  to  buy  rrpairs. 
was  in  th  is  respfct  gen- 
sold  so  low  that  cus- 
buy  the  repair*:  and 
chine  at  less  than  the 
chine  would  cost.  But 
not  certain  that  they 
assembled  in  good  shape, 
own   reputation,  the  Ae 
the  price  of  certain  re| 
in  future.    Not  only  lu 
given  thebest  goodsatthelow 
Bpoomrticleatany  price, but 
TWENTYBR^NCH  HOI  SFS 
THE  COI  NTKV  IN  ORDFIl 
OOOUS  EASILY  ACCFS.SI. 
REPAIRS  WITHIN  EASY 
to  greatly    increase  this 
a  mutter  of  tho  greatest 
are  purchasing  machinery, 
a  wiso  man  will  look  to  it 
cle  thai  repairs  can  quick 


or  t'oi 
-  fault: 


the  , 


mochh 

ouid 

issemfilf  A  ma- 
[ts^f  milled  ma- 
iince    It  waa 
would  ^ct  the  ninchina 
■  the  protection  of  its 
nx't'ir  Company  hits  raised 
Just  enough  to  previ-nt  This 
Aermotor  Company  aUvays 
est  price  and  refused  to  sell 
it  h.is  now  ESTARLISHEU 
IN  VARIOCS    PARTS  OP 
TO  HAVE  NOT  ONLY  ITS 
BLE,  BIT  TO  HAVE  ITS 
REACH.     It  expects  soon 
number  of  houses.  This  is 
importance  to  those  who 
Accidents  will  happen,  and 
when  he  is  buying  an  arti- 
ly  be  had   at  rejsonabia 


cost.  Our  very  low  prices  and  high  standards  rn  everything 
connected  with  water  supply  and  power  production  by  wind, 
together  with  the  accessibility  of  ft  full  line  of  out  goods  ana 
repairs,  will  be  appreciated.       AermOtOr  CO*t 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  liave  one  of  these  engines  that  wa.s  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
In  perfect  order,  and  lu  better  working  order  than 
when  Hrst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  lv;i»h,  38  lu.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  8-1500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

IB  aud  IK  l>riinini  .Stre«'t,  San  Francldro. 


SPRAYING 

PUMPS 

Kill  Insects,  prevent  leaf  blight 
and  wormy  fruit.  Ve  tia%  f  had 

BD  YFAR9'  EXPERIENCE 
OU  ICHRd      IN  PUMPS 

Send  for  catalogue  aud  much 
useful  knowledge;  Us  FREE 

W.  &B.  DOUGLAS,' 

MIDDLETOWN  CT., 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


PAYS 


Ucafness  Cannot  ■>«  Cured 

liy  local  applications,  as  Ihcy  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  IWafncss.  aud  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Uearncss  is  caused  by  an  In- 
flamed condition  i)f  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Kustachian  Tube.  When  the  tube  gets  Inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbliug  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
aud  when  it  is  entirely  closi'il  Deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  aud  this  lube  restored  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion, hearing  will  l)e  destroyt-d  fon-ver;  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  Is  nothing 
but  an  intlamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  icaused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free. 

F.  .T.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 
**-Sold  by  Druggists,  7.5c. 


OUR  PCMPS  have  Automatic  .Agitators  and  do  It 
rtght.  Our  GARFrELD  KA  APSACK  and  EMPIRE 
KI'NG  lead  all  othern.  Ererybody  8ay»  so. 
Catalogue  and  Instruction  liook,  Icents.  dlrculars  free. 
FIKI.Il  >UiirE  PCBP  to..  Ill  BrUtol  i.e.,  Locbporl.  K.  Y. 


AYPU 


EXPRESS  PAID 

SAttuDirUon  GuArantfpd  orStiinpT  R«. 
fundefl.    Endursod  Itr  I.pudlns  EntO* 
moloElKtil.     fiO,OUO  In  UK.    Wc  arc  U  S.  Heidquaners 
for  Mpi-iiv  Pumpiu  and  Inii^ctlcldeii.     C»talogu«,  SpTBy 
Cnlcndur,  aT,d  full  TreatUe  on  Sproylns,  FBEE. 

$4  7  SPRAYING  Outfit  0C  CSO 
I  #  •  tXPRESs  Paid,  for  SSVa 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  r.oi  vj,  Catsklll,  N.V. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

•i<  General  Commission  Merchants,  lii 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  DEALERS  IN  

RARER, 

512  tu  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Cel. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE   Los  Angelee 

«LAKK.  McFAI,L  *  CO  Portland,  O' 


CDII  IT  EVAPORATOR 

B     null     THE  ZIMMERMAN 
-  "         ■    -    xhe  Klandard  Machine 
Different  ilzei  and  prlcet.  lUostrated  Catalogue  frea. 
THE  BLVMTEU  IBON  WOBKS  CO.,  (^uclunaU,  O. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  .■•ecure  ihe  largc.-t 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this   conclusively.     How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.    It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  wi'I  save  you 
<lo"^''S-  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Sireet,  New  York. 

ME\EK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  210  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


These  Stackers  and  Rakes 
are  California  made  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Jackson's  Improved  "Eclipse"  Stacker  and  "Acme"  Rake. 


INOT  ICE.— We  have  discontinued  onr  Sole  .-Agency  for  the  ■  Kclipse  "  StacUer  and  "Acme'" 
Rake,  heretofore  coulrolled  by  the  Ueere  Implement  CouipHuy.  of  San  Francisco;  and  ihey  will  no 
longer  represent  us. 

Henceforth  we  will  suppl.v  Ihese  Stackers  and  Rakes  direct  to  the  trade.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
on  hand;  and  all  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.   Send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  or  through  your 

local  dealer. 

\A//\  RfNJI  INC— These  Stackers  and  Rakes  are  fully  protected  by  Letters  Patent  HEWARE 
of  infringements,  and  inferior,  imported  machines. 

Byron  Jackson  Hachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IRRIGATION. 


W/.W.  mONTAGUE  Sc  CO. 


,\KK    .M.\NrKA('rC'l!i;US  (II' 


RIV/ETED    IRON    AND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

I'nr  Irricutluii.  Ilyilraiilh'  .Mining.  MIIIh  and  I'uivtr  I'lants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PLTNI  HKD  AND  FORMKD,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 


UROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 


309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


If  you  want  Power  or  Pumps 

Investigate  the 

PERKINS 

OAS,  GASOLINE  or  OIL  ENGINES, 

Also  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 

Prices,  according  to  capacity,  1200  and  upwards. 
Give  full  particulars  for  close  estimates.  Write 
for  catalogue, 

PERKINS  PUMP  &  ENGINE  CO., 

I  17  Main  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RR/\INCIS   STVVIXH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTDRERS  OF  


iraiHOlC  a  STEEL  PIPt 


F^OF?    TOWJTS    VWft-TER  \A/ORK,S. 

HydrauUc,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  foi-med,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  TooU  sup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coatln,?  all  sizes  of  Plpe« 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphallum, 
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Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  i,  1895. 

FLOUR— Market  steady  at  the  recent  advance 
in  price.  We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  [or  Family 
Extras,  $.3  m&3  50  f>,  bbl :  Baiters'  Extras,  $3  40@ 
S8  50;  Superfine,  $2  .35(32  .50  hbl. 

WHEAT— The  very  remarkable  advances  in  the 
Chicago  and  London  markets,  noted  on  another 
page,  has  not  affected  prices  here  owing  to  local 
causes  which  are  well  understood,  and  trading  con- 
tinues inactive.  Quotable  at  88-^c  f>  ctl.  for  No.  1 
shipping,  and  90c  for  choice.  Milling  Wheat,  fl2H 
(597i4c  ci\. 

At  Chicago  to-day  prices  for  December  Wheal 
advanced  from  63^0  ^  bushel  to  65c,  receded  to 
64c,  and  again  advanced  to  65c.  closing  strong  at 
the  last-named  figure.  Since  April  8th  the  aggre- 
gate has  been  approximately  ten  cents.  It  is  the 
general  supposition  that  Armour  is  engineering  a 
"  corner,"  but  this  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  movement  is  that 
the  fluctuations  in  Chicago  are  persistently  re- 
flected in  the  London  prices,  demonstrating  the 
dependence  of  that  market  upon  the  American 
supply. 

Charters  at  San  Francisco  have  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  Chicago 
movement. 

BARLEY— The  conditions  of  the  market  have 
undergone  no  charge  of  consequence  for  a  week. 
There  have  been  attempts  to  give  the  situation 
more  tone  and  strength,  but  no  permanent  im- 
provement was  established.  The  crop  outlook  is 
too  promising  .iust  now  for  prices  to  exhibit  any 
buoyancy.  Of  course,  something  may  occur  be 
tween  now  and  harvesting  to  give  different  aspect 
to  matters.  Meanwhile,  movement  is  likely  to  be 
slow,  with  values  presenting  easy  tendency.  We 
quote:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  dlli^i-iy^c;  choice, 
65®66i<c;  Brewing,  80fs87Ho  W  ctl. 

OATS— Buyers  are  moving  slowly  and  there  is 
no  inclination  to  purchase  ahead  of  immediate  re- 
quirements. Receipts  so  far  this  week  foot  up 
over  80,000  ctls,  comingmostly  from  the  north.  Of- 
ferings consist  largely  of  medium  and  low  grades, 
while  the  demand  is  mainly  for  the  better  grades, 
even  at  higher  figures.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Milling,  $1  07H@1  l^Vs;  Surprise,  $1  OT-Am  17!4; 
fancy  feed,  $1  0-i%@l  07H;  good  to  choice,  9.5c@$l ; 
fair  to  good,  90@95c;  poor  to  fair,  85@87!/2c;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  95c@$l  ctl. 

CORN— The  demand  is  anything  but  brisk,  while 
prices  are  more  or  less  irregular.  There  is  cou- 
siderable  inferior  Corn  on  the  market,  which  is 
hard  to  work  off,  though  buyers  can  get  It  at  about 
their  own  figures.  We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  $1® 
1  17H;  small  Yellow,  $1  12H@1  20  ^  ctl;  Whice. 
nominal. 

RYE— Quotable  at  83^®85o  iS  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  90c@$l  10  f,  ctl. 
OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  ^  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  1^ 
ton 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18@19  *  ton. 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  50@14  50  ¥  ton. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $15  50@16  ^* 
ton. 

HAY— Receipts  have  been  quite  small  for  a  few- 
days,  thus  preventingany  furtherdecliue  In  prices. 
Wheat,  «7@I1;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $7@11;  Oat,  $7® 
10  50;  Alfalfa,  $6  M(n-S  50:  Barley,  $7@8  50;  Clover, 
I7@8;  Compressed,  $8@10  50;  Stock,  $6@7  V  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50@70c  ^  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100- lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-fi) 
bags,  $11  50. 

BE ANS— Transactions  are  few  and  small  in 
quantity.  Small  Whites  and  Peas  are  steady, 
while  Pinks  show  weakness.  Quotations  for  Red 
Kidneys  are  somewhat  nominal  at  a  wide 
range.  We  quote  as  follows:  Bayos,  $1  .50@1  80; 
Butter,  $2@2  25  for  small  and  $2  25(a;2  50  for  large ; 
Pink,  $1  40@1  60;  Red,  $1  40®1  70;  Lima,  $4  50® 
4  70;  Pea,  $2  65® 2  85;  Small  White,  $2  65@2  85; 
Large  White,  $2  60(9$2  80;  Blackeye,  $3@3  50;  Red 
Kidney,  $1  90@3;  Horse,  $1  60@1  70  ^  ctl. 

SEEDS  —  The  Mustard  crop  is  said  to  be 
promising  for  a  large  yield  this  season.  The 
demand  just  now  is  light  foi  all  kinds. 
Mustard,  Brown,  $1  25@1  75;  Yellow,  $1  7,5@2; 
Trlesie,  $1  50O1  75;  Canary,  3@4c;  Hemp,  3@3?£c; 
Rape,  l%®2^c;  Timothy,  5i/4@6Hc;  Alfalfa, 
7'>i®7%c     tb;  Flax,  $2®2  50  V  ctl. 

POTATOES— New  Potatoes  of  large  size  and 
sound  quality  are  in  demand  at  top  rates. 
Small  ones  go  to  peddlers  at  almost  any  price. 
Old  descriptions  are  abundant.  We  quote 
as  follows:  New,-J4®IHc'iftlb;  Early  Rose,  30@40c; 
Burbanks,  30®50c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  40@75c  ^  ctl. 

ONIONS— Choice  product  is  scarce  and  firm. 
Quotable  at  65c@$l  35  It*  ctl,  as  to  quality. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Cucumbers,  35@65c  f> 
doz;  Asparagus,  50c®  I  25  ^  box  tor  the  general  run 
8nd$l  50®1  75  for  choice;  Rhubarb,  25@50c  box; 
String  Beans,  6®  15c  I*  lb;  Green  Peas,  $lCo  1  50  ^ 
sack  for  common  and  '2c(a2%c  V  tb  for  sweet; 
Turnips,  50c  ctl;  Beets,  60(5  75c  *  sack; 
Carrots,  30®50c;  Cabbage,  80®90c  *  ctl;  Garlic, 
10@12c  V  ft;  Cauliflower,  SOmmc  *  ctl.;  Dried 
Peppers,  ll®12c  f»  tb;  Dried  Okra,  15c  ^  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  50c@$l  75 
for  common  to  choice,  with  $2®2  50  for  fancy. 

Berries— Gooseberries,  50c  1^  .5-ft  drawer;  Straw- 
berries, Sharpless,  $3@5  ^  chest;  Longworth, 
t5®8. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  60c@2  ^  box  for  red  and 
black,  and  50@75c  for  white. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Oranges  are  plentiful  and 
Cheap.  We  quote:  California  Navels,  $1  25@2  50; 
Seedlings,  75c(a)$l  25  i»  box;  Mexican  Limes,  $3  25 

g3  50      box;  Lemons,   Sicily,  $3@4;  California 
emons,  75c(g$l  50  for  common  and   $1  75@2  for 
good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Offerings  of  desirable  qualities 
are  unlimited,  while  movement  Is  slow. 

Prunes  are  reported  as  dropping  in  about  all 
growing  sections,  though  the  amount  of  damage  in 
this  line  cannot  be  learned  until  later  in  the  sea- 
son. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the 
Fruit  Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent 
carload  lots,  smaller  parcels  occasionally  selling 
at  slightly  lower  rates : 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8c ;  choice,  do,  7t4o; 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  5Ho;  prime,  5c. 
Apples— Evaporated,  5M®6c;  sun-dried,  4@5c. 
Peaches— Fancy,  7c;    choice,  6}4c[  standard, 
■BJ^c;  prime,  5Hc;  peeled,  in  boxes.  12ffll3c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves, 5'/4c;quarters,4Ho;  choice, 
I  4><c  ;  standard,  Sy,c  ;  prime,  3o. 
i    Plums— Pitted,  4@5c;unpitted,  iy4@2c. 
'    Prunes— Four  sizes,  4H@45ic. 
[   Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  oboloe,  6Ho;  standard, 
{ 6o;  prime.  5Ho. 

Flgs—VVbito.  choice.  4®5c  i  black,  choice,  34®So. 
Dried  Orapec— mo  W  0>. 
I   Raising— In  sacks  (AO-lb.  boxes  ielliDg  at  f 
ii>  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  4c;  S-crown,  SVic;  8- 


crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 3c  ft;  3-orown  London  Layers,  $1  40 
^  box  In  20-lb.  boxes:  clusters.  S2;  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2  50;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  box. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  3®5c;  Walnuts.  6@7c  for  hard 
shell,  7®9!.2C  tor  soft  shell  and  7®9'/4c  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  5®6c  for  soft  shell,  2® 
2'/4c  for  hard  shell  and  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 4@.6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  5@6c;  Filberts,  8@9o; 
Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished;  Brazil 
Nuts,  7@7Hc  "#  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $4  50@  5  50  ^  100. 

HONEY— Comb,  9@llc;  water  white,  extracted, 
6'/4@7c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5V4@6c;  dark  am- 
ber, 5@5i4c  %*  ft. 

BEESWAX— Consignments  of  new  crop  are  ex- 
pected soon.   Quotable  at  26@28c  f,  lb. 

BUTTER— Supplies  are  still  of  liberal  propor- 
tions and  prices  yet  shape  against  dealers.  Dairy 
descriptions  are  very  weak. 

Creamery— Fancy,  121^@13c  ;    seconds,  ll@12c 

ft. 

Dairy— Fancy,  10@llc;  fair  to  choice,  8@9c; 
store  lots,  6@7c. 

CHEESE— Quotations  are  weak  under  accumu- 
lation of  stocks.  We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy, 
6(a,'7c;  fair  to  good,  4H®5'/2c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to 
fine,  10@14c  ^  ft. 

EGGS— Ranch  parcels  are  somewhat  firmly  held 
and  selected  stock  occasionally  brings  a  slight 
advance  on  quoted  rates.  Quotable  at  10®  11c  Tfi 
dozen  for  store  and  12®13  for  ranch. 

POULTRY— The  market  is  in  fairly  good  shape 
for  sellers.  A  carload  of  Eastern  is  expected  on 
Thursday.  Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  Il(a  I2c;  Hens, 
13®14c1*ft;  Roosters,  $5@5  50  tor  old,  and$7@I0for 
young;  Broilers.  $3@4  .50  for  small  and  $6@7  for 
large;  Fryers,  $6@7;  Hens,  $4  .50®6;  Ducks,  $4® 

5  .50  for  old  and  $7(S  8  50  for  young;  Geese,  $1  25® 
1  .50  f,  pair;  Goslings,  $2(5  2  .50;  Pigeons,  $1  50@2  25 
^  dozen. 

WOOL— Quotations  are  steady  for  Wools  of 
choice  grades.  Offerings  that  are  burry  or  seedy 
receive  scarcely  any  attention,  in  spite  of  low 
asking  prices.  The  market  for  faulty  stock  seems 
likely  to  be  dragging  and  unsatisfactory  to  sellers. 

We  quote  spring; 
Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  ft  4@6V4c 

6  to  8  months  do   4@8c 

fi  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free  7®9c 

Do,  defective  4@6c 

We  quote  fall : 

Mountain,  free   A%(S,6c 

Plains,  defective    3@4'/ic 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  8i4@10c 

Heavy  6@7c 

We  quote  Oregon  spring : 

Eastern,  choice  8®10c 

Do,  poor  6®7c 

Valley,  choice  9®llc 

Do,  low  grade   8®  10c 

HOPS— Business  is  not  of  brisk  character,  and 
prices  are  somewhat  nominal  at  a  range  of  5(ffi7Hc 
f,  ft.  The  situation  is  described  by  Thomas' 
Produce  Report  as  follows:  "There  has  been  some 
activity  during  the  week  for  the  5-cent  quality  of 
goods,  foi  both  domestic  and  foreign  account.  The 
remaining  stock  of  93's  has  also  been  bought  and 
shipped  away.  Notwithstanding  the  prospect  of 
low  prices  tor  the  coming  crop,  farmers  show  no 
inclination  to  abandon  the  culture  of  Hops.  Some 
contracts  ■  are  being  made,  by  those  who  need 
money  for  harvesting  purposes,  at  9@10c  ^  ft." 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION ! 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 

If  so,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamsters,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc..  promptly.   No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  in  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CR05ETT  &  CO., 

Employment  Agency, 

628  Sacramento  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  3.  IS8:i    Patented  April  17.  im. 


lUauufactured  by  LISSENDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrleatlon 
Ditches,  Levoo  Building.  Leveling:  Laud,  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  dlatiince.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  di>noalt  its  load  In  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thoueands  of  those  Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts 
Of  the  country. 

fVTMa  Scraper  la  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
Jftotured  In  the  Slate.  „  , 

Price,  all  Bteel.  four-horse,  940;  Steel,  two-bOr8e, 
931i  Address  all  orders  to 

0.  imtmtv,  STocxTon,  cal. 


 Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  In  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  ItUKKK,  ran  Market  St..  S.  P.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins;  (irade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pigs. 

KEGISTEKED   .1  E  R .S  E  Y .S       Sulphur  Spring 
Farm.  Nlles,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  <fe  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


Poultry. 


BARRED  P.  ROCKS.  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Minoroas  and  Mammoth  Pektn  Ducks.  In  these 
varieties  I  liave  taken  great  pains  In  securing  the 
beat  prize  winners  In  New  York  and  Mass.;  be- 
sides. I  have  won  highest  honors  at  the  State 
shows.  I  invite  every  one  interested  to  vlalt  my 
ranch  and  see  America's  best  bred  fowls.  Refer- 
ence, People's  Bank,  or  anv  of  mv  neighbors. 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  J.  W.  I'orgeus.  Egga,  $2  per  aet- 
ilng,  or  three  settings  for  f5. 


BUFF  LECiHORNS — Eggs  from  prize  winners, 
$1,  $2  and  $.3  per  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING-BufT.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns,  Plymouth  Bocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
Silver  W.vandottes,  Light  Brahmas.  Indian  Games, 
Black  Spanish,  Bantams.  Pekln  Ducks— Two  Dol- 
lars setting.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey.  White 
Holland  Turkev— Three  Dollars  dozen,  Theodore 
Cuahlng,  Spokane,  Washington. 


J.  K.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal..  brepda 
only  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
.Wc  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  $5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


R.  G.  HEAD,  Napa.  Cal.,  breeds  all  kinds  pure 
bred  fowls;  400  choice  birds  to  select  from. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 

Sulphur  Spring  Farm,  Nllee,  Cal. 


CHAS.  A.  STOWE,    Stockton,  Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  EUalo,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Eaaex  and  'yorkshlre  Swine. 


TYLER  «E  ACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


.J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


SHORT  HORN  BULLS 

FOR  Sf\L.t£.. 

A  choice  lot  of  the  very  best  strains  from  one  to 
five  years  of  age. 
.1.  H.  GLIDE,  Box  456.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

EGGS  WILL  PAY  LARGE  PROFITS 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  If  you  doubt  it.  write  me 
and  I  will  tell  you  how.  Give  plainly  your  name, 
address  and  business.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER, 
310  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


jSr  "ADDRESS  ON  POSTAL  CARD\0 

LE^&RANi;  POULTRY  RANCH,WEST  RIVERSIOE,CAt 
SEND  YOU  SOMETMINd  USEFUL 
BYOECEMBER  ISf;  NEXTs«'"t"SCW  LECHORNSS-'S^iSf. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

'ifour  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  i:il7  Caatro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


f=^r/\nk:   Al.  brush, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Roaa  National 
Bank.)   Importer,  Breeder.  Exporter. 

S.  C  W/hlte  L.eg:horns, 
S.  C  BroiA/n  Leghorns, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Blaclc  /Vllnorcas.  "^^^^^^ 

Eggs,  J3  per  13. «9-Send  for  Circular. 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

C  O /VI  F»     IN -V , 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 


FREE 


All  about  Beeg  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
OHIOAOO,  ILLINOIS. 


(Established  I8(>1). 
Weekly,  $1  a  year.  7  Editors. 
160 -page  — 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


B 


KEEPERS 


CLEANINGS  IN 


_    Sample  copy  oi 

BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  lUuBtrated  QCC  CIIDDI  ICQ 
Magazinn.  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUIlLI  LO 
FUEU.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Meduia.O. 


Business  College, 

34  I'ogt  Street,      -      .      -      §an  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-PIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Writing, 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  bualnesB,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
T23  /VIPIRFCETT  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
assaying, 850.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Orapp  Cliltlire  ip  California. 

Now  that  the  Interest  In  the  culture  of  the  orange 
la  extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  in 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has 
been  longest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years 
of  praptlcal  experience  and  observation  In  the 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  la  a  well  printed  hand-book 
of  227  pagea.  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  planting 
of  orange  orchards,  cultivation  and  irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  Is  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  reduced  price  of 
75  cents  per  copv,  in  cloth  binding.  Address  THE 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  220  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Nii.KS'  manual  and  reference  book  on  aubjects 
connected  with  succesaful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coaat.  Over  100  pagea.  profusely 
Illustrated  with  handsome,  lifelike  lUustratioiia  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Livestock. 
Price,  postpaid,  60  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  Office.  San  Franclaco.  Cal. 


SESSIOINS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Los  Augeleti,  Ca' . 

We  have  Berkshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
They  are  from  I'rize  Winners  and  are  I'rize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  have  litters  old  enough  to  ship, 
also  a  few  young  boars  8  to  10  months  old  that  we  wljl 
sell  at  low  prices.   Correspondence  solicited. 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  hsTe  bealtby  oblckeD*  and  lots  ot  eggs. 


Genuine  only  with  BED 
BALL  brand. 
Recommended  byGold- 
Kmitb,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  HorseB  and 
Cattle  healthy.  Formllcb 
cows;  it  Increases  and 
enrlobeE  their  mllU. 
Manbattau  Food  Co,, 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Alii  your  dealer  for  It. 
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flaking  Climate  as  Desired. 

Prof.  ¥.  H.  Crocker,  of  Columbia 
College,  is  an  electrical  .scientist  whose  : 
utterances  are  entitled  to  some  atten- 
tion. Regarding  the  probability  or 
possibility  of  controlling  the  weather 
by  moans  of  electricity,  to  'make 
rain,"  or  cause  fine  weather,  the  Prof, 
says: 

'"It  is  difficult  for  the  most  con- 
servative man  to  set  any  bounds  to  the 
possibilities  of  what  electricity  will  one 
(lay  accomplish.  Of  course,  there  is 
one  great  fallacy  in  the  popular  mind,  | 
and  that  is  that  we  know  very  little 
about  electricity.  On  the  contrary, 
we  know  a  great  deal.  Electricity  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  e.xact  of  all  the 
sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  per- 
fectly fair  to  say  that  we  have  hardly 
begun  to  put  this  agency  to  the  va- 
rious uses  which  will  be  made  of  it  in 
the  future.  In  a  word,  while  we  know 
a  great  deal  about  it,  we  have  only  just 
begun  to  perfect  mechanical  devices 
for  applying  and  utilizing  it. 

"I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  at 
all  impossible  to  make  rain  by  elec- 
tricity.   The  discoveries  of  TiOrd  Ray- 
leigh  and  Prof.  Oliver  Lodge  are  very 
well  known  to  science,  and  have  led  to 
many  interesting  experiments.  For 
example,  a  current  of  electricity  ap- 
plied to  a  broken  or  interrupted  jet  of 
water  will  make  the  stream  perfectly 
smooth   and   continuous.     One  great 
difficulty  in  making  rain  by  this  means 
would  be  that  of  securing  an  effective 
dischai-ge  of   the  fluid.    However,  it 
might  be  feasible  to  send  up  a  balloon  i 
from  which  could  be  suspended  a  large  [ 
circular  ring,  with  a  largo  number  of 
sharp   points   sticking  outward,  and 
connected  by  a  fine  wire  with  a  high- 
tension  dynamo  or  influence  machine 
below.    Whether  this  would  secure  the 
desired  end.  I  am  not  sure,  as  air,  you  j 
know,  is  a  very  bad  conductor.    It  is  a  j 
thing  that  would  have  to  be  exhaust- 
ively  tested    by    actual   experience.  : 
Perhaps    the    greatest  difficulty   to  ; 
overcome  would  be  that  of  effecting  [ 
the  discharges  of  electricity  in  the  j 
proper  places  and  at  the  desired  al-  ; 
titudes.  ! 

•'  1  think  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
within  another  decade  we  shall  have  j 
solved    practically    the    c^uestion  of  I 
aerial  navigation.    Not  that  this  prob-  , 
lem  is  so  very  easy;  but  it  presents  no  ' 
more  difficulties  than  hundreds  of  other 
similar  mechanical  problems  have,  and  i 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  not  build  a  successful  air 
ship  than  there  was  reason  to  suppose 
a  hundred  years  ago  that  steam  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  a  i 
train  of  cars  along  a  smooth  track  or  i 
of  a  ship  across  the  ocean.    And,  of  | 
course,  if  we  get  an  air  ship  that  can 
be  easily  operated,  and  will  carry  a 
considerable  weight,  then   it  will  be 
very  easy  to  load  a  ship  with  storage 
batteries  containing  a  big  electrical 
supply,  sail  up  into  tlie  clouds,  and  dis- 
charge the  electricity   wherever  we 
want  it.    In  a  word,  if  it  is  found  that 
we  can  make  rain  by  an  electrical  dis- 
charge, and  we  want  to  do  it,  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  we  shall  find 
ways  and  means  of  doing  it. 

"  Of  course,  it  would  still  remain  to 
be  seen  whether  there  is  actually 
enough  moisture  in  the  arid  areas  of 
the  great  West  to  precipitate  a  con- 
siderable rainfall. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  clearly  under- 
stand the  suggestion  as  to  utilizing  the 
heat  of  the  tropics  to  modify  the  tem- 
perature of  colder  climes.    The  sug- 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


gestion  may  be  simply  to  utilize  the 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays  by  means  of  a 
solar  engine  for  the  creation  of  elec-  ; 
tricity.  This  could  be  transmitted 
long  distances.  You  know  in  the 
tropics,  where  the  sun's  rays  are  in- 
tense, the  solar  energy  develops  a  force 
of  about  one  horse  power  to  each 
square  yard  of  the  surface  exposed. 
Inasmuch  as  the  sun's  action  is  very 
nearly  continuous  in  the  day  time,  and 
but  a  little  interrupted  hy  clouds,  this 
force  is  "fairly  reliable. 

"  Rut  it  seems  to  me  there  may  be  a 
much  simpler  device  than  this  for 
modifying  the  climate.  The  .simplest 
device  would  be  to  pump  hot  air  from 
the  tropical  zone  and  cold  air  from  the 
region  of  the  Arctic  circle.  It  would 
not  be  difficult,  cor  would  it  be  very 
expensive,  to  construct  a  steel  tube 
system  of  sufficient  diameter  to  some- 
what modify  the  climate  of  the  Eastern 
seaboard. 

"  For  example,  a  thin  steel  tube,  say 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  would 
convey  an  enormous  quantity  of  air. 
One  has  really  no  idea  of  what  this 
quantity  would  be  until  one  stops  to 
figure  it  out. 

"  The  idea  is  identical  with  the  pipe- 
line systems  now  in  use.  Oil  is  piped 
long  distances  from  the  oil  wells  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  similarly,  natural 
gas  is  piped  long  distances.  Now,  it 
would  be  just  as  easy  and  just  as  feas- 
ible to  pipe  air  as  oil  or  gas. 

' '  The  distance,  too,  is  not  so  very 
great,  I  have  been  surprised  to  rind 
how  short  a  line  would  serve  for  this 
purpose.  If  it  extended  from  within 
the  tropical  zone  to  within  the  Arctic 
zone,  it  would  more  than  meet  the  re- 
(juirements  and  still  extend  over  only 
an  eighth  of  a  circle.  It  would  be  only 
about  three  thousand  miles  long.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  reciuire  a  pipe 
of  more  than  four  or  live  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  pipe  could  be  built  of 
thin  steel  and  need  not  be  expensive. 
Such  aline  would  not  be  nearly  so  costly 
to  build  and  equip  as  a  railroad  line, 
nor  does  it  present  any  material  diffi- 
culties. It  would  be  the  simplest  of 
mechanical  problems,  and  the  '  right  of 
way  '  would  not  be  expensive. 

"For  motive  power  some  out-of-the- 
way  waterfall  could  V^e  utilized,  so  that 
the  expense  of  operation  need  not  be 
very  great. 

"1  know  all  such  suggestions  as 
these  are  generally  looked  upon  as  com- 
ing from  a  wild-eyed  lunatic;  but  there 
is  really  nothing  half  so  daring  in  this 
suggestion  as  was  the  idea  of  laying  a 
cable  under  the  Atlantic,  The  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  were  greater 
then  than  any  difficulties  with  which 
this  enterprise  would  meet.  We  go  to 
a  great  deal  of  expense  to  secure  pure 
water.  I  don't  see  why  it  would  not  be 
just  as  feasible  to  provide  means  for 
fresh  air  and  at  the  same  time  modify 
the  rigors  of  our  climate.  Of  course, 
the  original  heat  or  cold  might  be  lost 
in  transmission,  but  the  air  would  al- 
ways produce  heat  where  it  is  com- 
pressed and  cold  where  it  expanded." 

There  arc  thinkers  and  dreamers  in 
every  branch  of  science  and  progress. 
Edison,  Tesla  and  Bell  show  what 
thinkers  can  do.  The  gentleman  inter- 
viewed above  seems  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  dreamers. 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Safp  Sppoily  and  Fo.sitive  rar« 
The  Safedt,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  uecd.  Takes 
tbe  plafo  of  nil  ItniitKMtts  li.r  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  nil  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  llomefi 
Hnd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING'   liiip'issilAc  to  prnduce  scar  or  Wemtsh. 

Every  boltlo  soUl  is  warranted  to  give  satlBfacllon 
Price   $l.50  per  bottle.    Sold  tiv  druBKlsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  chameH  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWBHNCE-WrLLlAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


No  Safek  on  MOKE  EpricAclofs  Ukmkuy 
can  be  had  for  Cough.s.  or  any  trouble  of  the 
throat,  than  "  Itruun's  Ilranchinl  TraihCH.'^ 


\A//\INXED  ! 

By  a  ri^tini'd  lady  (1H|  placf  its  companion  to  a 
lonely  ladv  livini?  in  the  country.  Address 
'    MISS  HELEN  CHAPMAN, 
No.  1407  Fifth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washins-'ton,  D.  V. 

"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  Is  the 
OUTSIDE  IINDURIIME. 

II  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  lij^ht  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  court-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

I  IN  S  I  O  E    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kal.sominc  or  oil  paint. 

It  wilt  not  fiih  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Roth  Indurlnes  are  perfectly  tlre-proot. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  BURI>,  3f  AXrFACTlTRKK, 
3TUIh  Building:,      -       -      .Snn  FriinrlKco,  Ciil, 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

OLIVE  TREES. 

MISSION,  MANZANILLO, 

NEVADII.LO.  RUBRA,  COLUMELLA. 

riCHOLINE,  KEi;AL1S  and  UVARIA. 

LUELLING  ALMONDS, 

JAPANESE  WINEBERRIES, 

EVERGREEN  BLACKBERRIES. 

A  Coniplelp  .Sssortment  iif 

FRUITand  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES. 

ROSES,  PALMS,  MAiJNOLLVS.  ETC 

VEGETABLE,  FLOWER  and  FARH 

SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

Descript i \  I-  Cal;\lo^,-ue  ami  i)rice>  on  applii'ation 

TRUMBULL  k  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-431   .Sansoine  Street,  San  KraiiclHro,  l^al, 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  lor 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho-vA/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  B.  KUHZ,  Sacramento. 

Mission,  3  years   .ilottfeet 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Man/.aniUo,  2  years   2  to  3  feel. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  «  feet. 

Picholine,  2  years  2  to  3  feet 


PALESTINE  CORN 

I>  liard  to  beat.  Can  be  planted  till 
June.  Yields  about  *J,000  1  bs.  corn  and 
IJ  tons  excellent  fodder  pcracrc  on  dry 
land.  Can  be  harvested  with  combinea 
harvester.  Send  $1  per  acre  for  seed 
desired.    Address:    SMBAMtNTO  RiVER 

Nursery  Co  .  wtiNUi  grove,  calif. 


TREES  of  GOLD  •^"i;EM^''N^^;,!^r.'X?^.'rr 

Hiiri  :ink  -  20  Million  •■ii.-\v  en-:itioMs."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  evfrywliere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anieed.  1  lie- ;.'reatinirserips"  save  ycm  over  HALF. 
.MilliiiBsof  til.-  best  tri  i'sTn  years' expeiience  can 
grow:  tliey  ■"live  longer  anil  bear  better."— St. 
M'trtirn.  STARK, B44, Louisiana, Mo., Rockport, III. 

Specially  r*repcirecl 

PRINTERS'  INK 

For  Tree  i=>ests. 

Put  up  in  packages  to  suit  at  8  cents  per  pound, 

OirertloiiR.— Place  a  band  of  stout  paper  around 
trunk  of  tree  and  smear  freely  with  ink. 

CALIFORNIA  IHE  COMPAHY, 

415  .Sacramento  ,Street.  San  Franc  ixco. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Bigfs,  Butte  Co..  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF'ECIrtLTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  oo  the  Pactttc  Coast. 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

•W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  frtm 
cale  or  other  pests 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

QXggim,  Butte  County.  Cal. 


ESTABLISHED  1853. 


Stockton 
Nursery. 


Get  our  Catalogue  and  Prices  be- 
fore purchasing  your  Trees  or 
Anytliing  in  the  Nursery  Line. 

Clean,  Thrifty,  Healthy  Stock  at 
Prices  to  Suit  the  Times. 


E.  C  Clow/es, 


Stockton 


California. 


CAL.  BELLOWS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Bellows  of  Every  Description. 

.^■PT^       Speoi:tl    .itti'iitioii  la 
h^^_^   n   ^^H.''''i|^  called    to   our  Sulnliur 
» IL  ^^^BifeLdJ  or  Vinevaril  KpIIows, 
^s^»K^&^-r^  A  ^^BffiS^  known  as  the  FAVORITE. 

alHO  our  Kiquicl-Spray- 
ill]^  liellowM,  which  iR 
admii-ahle.  complete  for 
Sprayiiis  Plants.  Shrubs. 
•  •tc.  Send  for  rireiiiars 
;ind  PT-l<'e  LiRt. 

I      and  125  BpmI«  Ht., 
San  Francisco. 

Protect  Your  Trees 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  189,?. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  InternatloMl 
Exposition.  t 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn,  ^ 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanufacturer  of  F»atent  Tule  Covyers. 

420  Ninth  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

220  /V\orR.et  St.,  San  F^r«ncisc-o,  Cal. 
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The  Dead  of  the  Sea. 


A II  iiujuLsitive  Frenclimaii  hus  thought 
it  worth  while  to  ask  what  Ijecomes  of 
the  bodies,  after  death,  of  the  number- 
less fish  and  other  living  creatures  that 
fill  the  sea.  Of  course  they  all  die, 
sooner  or  later,  and  yet  it  is  an  occur- 
rence so  rare  as  to  be  practically  un- 
known for  anybody  who  lives  beside  or 
on  the  ocean  to  come  across  the  "  re- 
mains ''  of  even  a  single  victim  of  the 
fate  that  awaits  all  things  mortal.  In 
the  profounder  depths  putrefaction 
cannot  take  place,  so  if  a  dead  fish 
once  reached  tho.se  calm,  chill  abysses 
he  would  be  preserved  until  the  end  of 
time.  Probably,  however,  no  such 
peaceful  repose  awaits  more  than  an 
infinitesimally  small  proportion  of  the 
finny  folk,  and  no  great  accumulation 
of  lifeless  bodies  exists  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  living  eat  the  dead 
before  they  can  make  the  long,  slow 
journey  downward.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  extremely  few  fisli,  and  perhaps 
none,  ever  meet  what  is  known  aji  a 
■'  natural  death."  Almost  always  they 
are  slain  and  devoured,  and  so  i)ut 
definitely  out  of  the  way. 
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New  State  Society  Directors. 


The  terms  of  L.  U.  Shippee  of  Stock- 
ton, W.  L.  Hardison  of  Ventura,  and 
Chris  Gi-een  of  Sacramento,  directoi-s 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  hav- 
ing expired,  (Jov.  Budd  on  Tuesday  last 
appointed  the  following  gentlemen  in 
their  stead;  John  Bucid  of  Stockton, 
William  l^and  of  Sacramento,  and  John 
Mackay  of  Raneiio  del  t'aso.  The  first 
named  is  a  brothoi-  of  the  (iovernor. 
Mr.  Land  is  the  well-known  proprietor 
of  the  Western  Hotel  in  the  capital 
city,  and  Mr.  Mai'key  is  known  to  every 
horseman  in  the  United  States  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  Haggin  breeding 
farm. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported   l>y   Uewey  &  Co.,  Fioiiecr  FMtfiit 
.'Solirlt€>r8  for  Pacific  Coaxt. 


CapllHl  Paid  Dp    W  1 .00<>,UOU 

Ketterve  PiiikI  and  Uudlvlded  ProtitH,  i:iO,000 
DlvldendH  Paid  to  StockhoUlurn   HS)t,000 

 OCFICEKH-  

A.  D.  LOGAN    Prealdent. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIBR.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
PRANK  Mcmullen  secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  I.  18IM.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager 


At  i  Price 


Gold  and  SllfcrWstcbcii,  Bleyclev 
1  i-lcji  Ifi.  I,  .1  MS  111.  J  ri>Cnl»,  I  arsi; 
Buckles,  *^»i;ou*.»  urriiitr*  !,,  SufcB, 
HleigbB,  tijirai:*i>,Cari  'iuy^,  t>luil9| 


buH  THK  WKKK  KNl)IN(i  AlMill.  16,  ISaS. 

oa?,u.iS)   -W.WK    MoTOK— W.  N.   Hest,  Rcdoutlo. 
Cal. 

a37.«8.— SAViNiis  Hank— .1.  H.  ( ireefl;en,s,  S.  K. 
537,-149.— Savings  Hank— .1.  H.  Ureefkens.  S.  K. 
537,,>32  — TnCNK— W.  C.  T.  Hauseu.  Seattle  Wash. 
537,451.— CoNUKNSKK—\V.  P.  Hawlev.  Oresiou  City. 
Or. 

587,704  — RoA.STKit—N.  H.  McAuslau.  Suiter  City, 
Cal. 

537,556 —CIoi.u-Savinc   Ai-p auatiis— .\.  (1.  Ting 
man,  Indio,  t.'ul. 

NoTK. -Copies  of  U.  S.  ami  Korei^ii  ])ati-nls  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  .t  f'o.  in  llie  shortest  time  possible 
(hy  mail  tor  teicici'apliic  oi-dcr).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
aess  for  Pucltic  (^oast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  securit.v.  at  reas.niable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


8«wtnf  Sfarhloes,  Afeord^nni,    Orefins,   Plitnnl,  Cidpr  Mills, 


Caib  lirnTtrrv  K<-i>d  llill..,'  itu.<m,  KoIIIi-h,  Bnnr  nilla, 
letter  Prpssei,  Jm-k  S'r...«<,  Ti  iirl,«,  AnTlN,  llavl  nllrri), 
Pren  Stands  ('i>|i;  llonliu,  Vises  Prills  Bmid  I'lom, 
liBun  llonrrs  CnireF  91111a,  l.iilhea.  Renders  Diimprartl, 
Corn  Shelters,  Hand  ( arU,  ForL-e«.  Hera|icr»,Wlre  t  enre, 
Fannlna:  Milla,  Vrlneers  EnL-ines,  Sum,  Kleel  Rinla, 
Grain  Dumps  Trnw  Hars,  Hi>ller»,  Tnids  Kit  Braees, 
U:if,  Sl.irk.  Rlevatar.  Kal'.u.ld,  i'lnirnrmnndCounler  S(  ALES. 

Send  rnr  rr.'e  <'alali.L-u,.  and  t.,  e  linn  I,,  kave  .dinner. 
tSlBo.  JeSersoa  Bt...  CUICACO  tCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


XREE  -  \A//\SH. 

01ive>  D!p. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JftCKSOIN    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.      -       -       No.  326  Marliet  Str«el 

SAN  PRANCISCO.  CAL. 


FERTILIZERS 


WESTERN  FERTILIZER  &;  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

SucccsMiis  to  Mcx.  I'liosplialc  and  Sulpli.  t'o. 
and  H.  M.  Ncwliail  &  Co. 
RKUUCKl)  PRIt'KS.     SKND  VOll  ClRtJL'I.AK 
:iOi*  gaiisoHH' Slret'l,  San  I'rani'isco. 

WMNTED 1 

PuHlliou   as   J\[aiiag^er   on   a   Large  Farm. 

Thorough  acquaintance  witli  Stock  Raising.  Dairy 
Business.  General  Panning.  Experltnice  in  foreign 
countries:  French,  English.  German  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping:  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  in  Germany.  P.  O.  box  1835  Bakersfield, 
Kern  County.  Cal. 


BY  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


C/lLl)'Oti|ll/l  l^lillll^ 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Indtistry 
In  California.  It  h:is  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
sard.  Prof.  Wickson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  VVetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Tun  Dkwkv  Pubi.ishinh  Co..  or  Its 
aeentsat  the  uniform  price  of  #3.00,  postage  pre- 
paid.  Orders  should  l>e  :tddresscd: 

VAC] FTC  RURAL  PRESS, 

980  Alarliet  Street,  Sau  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sr!WELLMACHINERYworks. 

.411  kluils  *.f  tiiuN.  Foriune  forlhedriller  by  ualug'  our 
Adaiuantliie  protiesN;  vixn  tako  ucorti,  J'erfected  Econoni- 
leal  Artesian  PumpiriK  KitrH  to  work  bv  f*team,  Air, etc. 
LetushelpTou.  THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WOBK8, 
Aaror*,  lll.t   €hlc»ffo,  111.;   DftlU*.  Tex. 


1/   I68tl8  DRUMMST  S.F.^ 


220  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


\A/&lD&r  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engines. 


simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  earth. 
FULLY  aUARANTEED. 
Requires  ouly  a  few  minutes'  attentloD  a  day.  (Juaranleed 
cost  of  running.  1  cent  per  hour  per  H  P 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

AGISNTS, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street  San  FrancUcu,  Cal. 


f\n  1895  maohlne. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


steel  Ih-ive  Wheels.  Steel  Frame.  .Steel  Shafts,  Steel  Knife  Head,  steel  .Jaws  for  Pilmau  adlustabiu 
Steel  W  nst  Pin    self-oiling;   Brass  bearings;   Eye-Winker  Oilers,  dust  proof;   Serrated  Guard 
l  iates;        obbler  ■  Track  Board;  Spring,  Fool  Lift  and  Cutter  Bar,  acts  when  wanted    at  other 
time  resting.    Adds  no  extra  weight  to  riglit  hand  drive  vs  heel.   Other  improv  ements  described  in 
catalogue.   Send  tor  it. 


ALL  GOOD. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Hay  Rake 

Walter  A,  Wood  Reaper. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Binder. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Repairs, 


If  you  want  the  UKNLIINE 
Wood  Coods  address 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Co\/e^r  Vour  Bams, 

OUTHOUSES,  SHEDS  AND  DWELLINGS  WITH 

R.  &  B.  ROORIING. 

FOR  FENCE  l»05TS,  WATER   TANKS,    ROOFS,    WOOD   OR  IRON. 

F».  &  B.  F»/\IINT. 

FOR  POULTRY    HOUSES,    CREAMERIES,    FLOORS   AND  WALLS. 

F*.  Sc  B.  SHEATHIING  F»/\RER. 

Highest  Awards  at  Chicago,  1893,  San  Francisco,  1894. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

221  South  Broadway,    116  BATTERY  STREET,    No.  49  First  Str«et. 
LOS  ANGELES.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  PORTLAND,  OR. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  | 

A  IVlannal  ol    Alelluxls    uhleli  liave   Yieliled  j 
Greatest  Su<>eess;  with  Lists  of  ^'urieties 

Itest  A<lapte<l  to  tlie  Dillerent  j 
Districts  of  the  !Stut«<.  | 

Practical.  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embod.vinB 
the  experienceand  methods  of  hundreds  of  success-  ! 
ful  grrowers.  jmd  constilulinK  a  triistworth.v  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfuU.v  pro- 
duce the  friiils  for  which  California  is  famous.  | 
Second  edition,  reviseil  and  eniarj-'ed.  B.v  El)W.\Kii 
J.  Wickson,  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horliculttire  and 
Entoniolog-v,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  racinc  livral  Pie.is.  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octttvu.  699  irngfa,  JuHy  llliistratfd,  i>rice,  ISU.OO, 
postpaid. 

FOUSAI.KBY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weiitht  per  Rod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
iMakes  the  Cheap  Fence. 


100  kuds  of  Wuuke);an 
Weitfli  only  VO  Pound.s. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACrUkKRi. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt 


WAUKEGAN  CHIEF. 


tor  ilie  luau  wlio  owns  a 

^"PlanetJr."  All  Steel 

HORSE  HOE  AND  CULTIVATOR. 

Light.  slrouK  and  easily  controlled.  Has  attachments  for  all  kinds  of  hoein,;.  cul- 
livatiuK  and  turrowioK.  Guaraoleed  superior  to  any    Our  free  catalogue  tells  all 
,  about  it  and  28 other  tools.         S.  1,.  AJLLEN  &  CO.,      Philndelphlu,  Pa. 
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This  Machine  Don't  Clog. 


It  has  often  oeen  said  that  the  character  of 
a  man  is  known  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
and  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  quality  of  cream- 
ery butter  can  be  told  by  the  machinery  that 
makes  it.  A  man  with  no  cream  separator  in 
his  dairy  or  creamery,  too  often  makes  butter 
with  as  many  distinct  odors  as  a  city  sewer 
•contains.  The  reverse  of  this  proposition  is 
also  so  true  that  cheesemakers  are  recognizing 
the  cleansing  power  of  the  Russian  Separa  j  or, 
and  it  has  been  introduced  in  many  factories 
making  high  grade  full  cream  cheese  merely 
to  cleanse  the  milk.  The  reason  the  Russian 
is  preferred  is  that  it  does  not  clog  up  so 
readily  with  dirt  as  other  machines,  and  it  is 
much  simpler  and  easier  to  run.  The  bowl 
alone  revolves,  and  the  spare  parts  that  need 
renewing  cost  but  little  and  are  easily  put  in 
place.  It  is  made  in  creamery  and  dairy  sizes 
—for  five  cows  or  for  five  hundred.  Send  fo. 
circulars  to  P.  M.  SHARPLKS,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  Elgin,  III.,  or  Rutland,  Vermont. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific   Coast  f\g&nta, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


A  HAY  RAKE . 


That  is  ALL  STEEL  will  I 
naturally  be  durable. 

When  that  Rake  ha.s  a  more 
simple  dumping  device  and 
larger  capacity  than  any 
other  rake  made,  it  is  a  safe 
proposition  to  buy  it. 


ALL  STEEL  SELF-1>UMP  RAEE. 

Sizes— 8  ft.  with  88  or  87  teeth;  lU  ft.  with  26  or  32 
I  teeth. 


The  Osborne 

All  steel 
Rake 

Contains  all    of  these  features 

:  and  many  other  superior  points, 

j  which  are  fully  explained  and 

I  illustrated  in  our  handsome  cata- 
logue. 

If  you  are  interested  write  us 
for  catalogue. 

Address 

D.  n.  05B0RNE  &  CO., 

27  MAIN  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  "OLD  RELIABLE"  SCHUHLER  WAGON! 


FARM 


FARM 


AND 


HEADER 


The  Schuttler  I  ,7,  oved  Tubular  Axle  Wagon. 

h 

■  0 


HEADER. 


This  l  epitseul!)  the  very  lat(  --i 
ever  been  effected  in  metal  axU  a 

The  cut  shows  its  applicatiiiii 
persedes  the  grooved  wooden  a.\l.  ■ 
direct  and  ponifire  connection  beiwe 


many  re^>pects,  lliemost  iiuportant  UnpruveiiieDt  that  basi 
^lether  with  solid  iron  axles,  or  hollow  steel  lubes. 
*^3«>P"''"'  "  Matlonal  Tubular  Axles."  in  which  it  entirely  su- 
^  '  and  in  its  stead  insures  an  even  bearing,  as  well  as  a  Hrui, 
^  sier  and  axle. 

The  Schuttler  Improvement  c  ^  ot  a.  patent  re-enforcing  sleeve  driven  onto  each  end  of  the 
axle,  leaving  Hat  bearings,  to  which  TJe  Bolster  on  hind  Gear,  and  the  Sand  Board  on  front  Gear,  are 
tlrmly  clipped,  thus  doing  away  with  the  wooden  axle-stock,  and  making  a  perfect  truss,  thereby  in- 
suring nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  old  style  Tubular  Axles. 


lA/RITE    F"OR  RRICES. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 

305    AND    307    mARKLEX    SX.   ,,  SAN    F^RANCISCO,  CAL 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  19. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  11,  1895. 

TtVENT  Y-FIFTH  YEAR. 

OfBce,  220  Market  Street. 

Importing  Potatoes. 


On  the  riendocino  Coast. 


Perhaps  few  people  tnow  that  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1894,  the  United  States  imported  over 
thr.;e  million  bushels  of  potatoes  and  exported  less 
than  one  million  bushels,  or  more  than  t-wo  millions 
excess  of  imports  over  exports.  Perhaps  few  know 
that  the  year  before  last  the  case  was  much  worse, 
as  the  excess  of  imports  was  nearly  three  and  a  half 
million  bushels;  four  years  ago  it 
was  over  five  millions,  and  eight 
years  ago  over  eight  millions. 
In  fact,  only  once  in  the  last  ten 
years  have  we  sent  out  more  pota- 
toes than  we  received,  and  that 
year  the  balance  was  only  one- 
third  of  one  million  bushels  on  the 
side  of  exports.  And  where  do 
these  imported  potatoes  come 
from  ?  Are  they  early  potatoes 
from  the  West  Indies  and  other 
places  near  the  equator  ?  Not  at 
all;  our  chief  imports  are  from 
Scotland,  the  Netherlands  and 
Canada — all  northern  countries, 
where  potatoes  are  late.  The 
'  situation  seems  to  be  simply  that 
Tve  pay  foreign  growers  for  all 
'  these  potatoes  because  we  haven't 
energy  or  gumption  to  grow 
enough  to  supply  our  own  tables. 

It  is  altogether  likely  that  the 
countries  from  which  we  bring 
potatoes  practice  higher  culture 
than  we  do.  With  us  truly  the 
potato  is  allowed  to  produce  itself 
too  largely.  To  plow  under  or 
"drop  in  the  hill"  any  kind  of 
seed  potatoes  and  then  take  what- 
ever unfertilized  soil  will  give  us 
is  not  advanced  potato  growing, 
and  so  long  as  that  policy  largely 
rules  the  United  States  will  keep 
on  buying  potatoes.  Of  course 
we  know  better,  and  we  have  a 
few  potato  growers  at  the  East 
and  elsewhere  who  are  keen  for 
the  best  varieties  and  treat  them 
well,  but  as  a  whole  the  potato 
crop  of  the  United  States  is  very 
coarsely  handled. 

Of  course,  our  potato  growers 
have  to  compete  with  cheap  labor 
.  abroad,  but  that  ought  not  to 
count  against  our  machinery  and 
newer  soils,  which  need  little 
manure  as  compared  with  the 
European  fields  which  have  to  be 
constantly  reinforced  with  fertil- 
izers. There  may  be  some  reason 
why  we  should  be  still  paying  out 
money  for  some  food  supplies  pro- 
duced abroad,  but  that  we  should  go  to  Europe  for 
•potatoes  is  an  insult  to  the  genius  of  America.  It  is 
.  humiliating  that  we  should  be  found  so  lacking  in 
'  wisdom  and  enterprise  that  we  do  not  grow  enough 
for  our  own  use  of  a  native  American  plant.  Instead 
of  ransacking  the  earth  for  new  plants  and  fancy 
agricultural  products,  we  had  better  first  pull  off 
our  coats  and  grow  enough  spuds. 


The  upper  coast  region  of  California,  although  it 
has  no  snug  harbors,  is  a  region  of  brisk  commerce, 
and  rich  in  the  picturesque  as  well.  The  upper 
coast  cities  and  towns  are  places  of  thrift  and 
wealth,  although  the  cry  of  the  main-line  locomotive 
has  never  sounded  in  their  vicinity.  They  move  by 
steam  in  ships  and  saw-mills  and  local  railways,  but 


stream  for  boating  and  for  other  pastimes  of  the 
outing  season. 


Sheep  and  Wool. 


SUMMER    SCENE    ON    BIG    RIVER,    NEAR    MENDOCINO  CITY. 


MENDOCINO   CITY,    ON   THE   UPPER    COAST    OF  CALIFORNIA 


There  seems  to  be  a  little  better  feeling  this  spring 
among  the  flock  owners.  There  is  some  tendency 
toward  improvement  in  values,  and  confidence  is 
being  regained  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  time 
the  long  lane  had  a  turning. 
Mast  conversation  among  sheep 
men  we  have  met  in  the  interior 
has  this  as  the  chief  basis  of  hope- 
fulness. It  is  perhaps  more  sat- 
isfactory to  the  average  mind 
than  any  learned  discussion  of 
fundamental  principles  would 
prove.  It  is  probable  that  the 
sheep  tide  has  now  gone  down  to 
low-water  market,  and  any  move- 
ment must  be  upward,  but  other 
than  on  a  mutton  basis  there 
does  not  seem  ,  ta-be  any  ground 
at  present  for  increase  of  sheep 
stock.  In  the  Eastern  markets 
the  supplies  of  old  wool  have  be- 
come much  reduced.  Boston 
prices  this  week  are  telegraphed 
as  follows:  Montana  fine  medium 
and  fine,  9@llc;  scoured,  30@32c; 
Wyoming,  Utah  and  California 
fine  medium  and  fine,  9@llc; 
scoured,  30@31c;  Australian 
combing,  superfine  scoured,  41  @ 
42c;  Australian  combing  average, 
35@37c. 

In  this  city  there  were  22,411 
bales  and  742  sacks  of  California 
wool  received  during  April.  This 
is  counted  quite  a  free  receipt  in 
view  of  flock  reductions.  In  the 
new  adjustment  of  prices,  follow- 
ing recent  large  sales,  the  market 
has  been  given  a  more  favorable 
appearance.  Just  at  present  re- 
ceipts of  sheep  have  fallen  off  and 
better  prices  are  quotable.  It 
will,  of  course,  only  take  a  little 
better  feeling  to  induce  interior 
flock-owners  to  hold  back  sheep 
in  view  of  the  large  amount  of 
pasturage  available  this  year. 
Little  is  heard  now  of  improved 
sheep  although  the  recent  advance 
in  popularity  of  the  French  Merino 
is  still  influencing  operations  to 
some  extent.  The  disposition  is 
to  grow  larger  sheep  and  look  less 
at  the  fineness  of  the  wool  than 
formerly.  This  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  situation  which 
makes     the    mutton    chance  a 


AxL  the  larger  comnrisbiou  houses  m  St.  Louis  have 
combined  in  the  establishment  of  a  cold-storage  plant 
for  the  preservation  of  eggs.  The  plant  will  be  big 
■enough  to-  hold  about  50, 000  cases  at  one-  time.     -  . 


they  reach  the  world  at  large  by  the  water  route  or 
stage  route  only.  It  will  not  much  longer  be  so, 
probably,  and  their  prosperity  thus  far  under  the 
handicap  which  has  sat  upon  them  fairly  indicates 
what  they  will  be  when  the  good  time  comes. 

But  we  would  at  this  time  merely  call  attention  to 
the  pioturesqueness  of  the  Mendocino  portion  of  the 
coast  as  inviting  those  who  are  planning  for  an  out- 
ing in  a  new  region.  One  picture  shows  Mendocino 
City  and  a  little  corner  of  the  adjacent  sea  coast. 
The  other  scene  shows  the  wooded  shades  of  Big 
river,  which  rises  inland  in  the  large  county  of  Men- 
docino and  flows  westerly  to  the  ocean.    It  is  a  fine 


greater  factor  than  it  used  to  be  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


In  Germany,  during  trotting  races,  whenever  the 
gait  of  a  horse  in  a  race  does  not  suit  the  judges,  as 
being  far  from  square,  up  goes  his  number  on  a  post 
in  sight  of  all  on  the  track,  and  that  means  :  "  My 
boy,  you  can  stop;  you  are  out  of  the  race;  you  may 
bring  your  trotter  back  to  the  barn." 


The  trustees  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  have  de- 
cided to  award  beautifully  engraved  certificates  of 
merit  and  superiority  instead  of  medals  to  those  who 
secure  premiums  at  their. exhibits,  .  ..  .. 
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Fruit -Growers' 
ConreDtlon. 


The  Week. 

The  State  Horticultural  isooiety 
has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
Sutter  County  Horticultural  So- 
ciety to  meet  at  the  Courthouse  in  Yuba  City  on 
Friday,  May  31st,  at  10  o'clock  a.  .m.,  for  a  graaci 
rally  of  fruit-growers  for  the  discussion  of  mattefs 
of  the  most  pressing  importance  to  the  fruit  industry. 
It  is  expected  that  other  local  horticultural  societies 
will  join  with  the  Sutter  County  Society  in  the. 
welcotne  to  the  State  Society,  and  that  there  will  be; 
a  general  attendance  of  fruit-growers  from  all  parts, 
for  all  are  cordially  invited. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Society  invitations 
were  extended  to  the  following  gentlemen  and  ladies 
to  prepare  papers  or  addresses  for  the  Yuba  City 
meeting  on  the  subjects  mentioned: 

Mr.  Ralph  Hersey,  of  Santa  Clara,  on  "  Curing  and  Prepar- 
ing Fruit  for  Commerce." 

Mr.  B.  F.  Walton,  of  Yuba  City,  on  "Grading  and  Packing 
Fruit  to  Meet  the  Wants  of  the  Trade.'" 

Col.  H.  Weinstock,  of  Sacramento,  on  "  Improved  Methods  of 
Marketing  Deciduous  Fruits." 

Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch,  of  Suisun,  on  "The  Outlook  for  California 
Almonds." 

Mr.  Frank  Buck,  ot  Vaeaville  on  "  Fruits  for  Shipping 
Which  Pav  Best  and  How  to  Handle  Them." 

Mr.  W.  P.  Hammon,  of  Biggs,  on  "Best  Varieties  of  Fruit 
to  C4row  for  ProHt.  ' 

Miss  Anna  McConnell,  of  Sacramento  county,  on  "  Chrys- 
anthemum Growing." 

Other  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  be  invited  to 
places  on  the  progi'amnie  by  the  Sutter  County 
Society,  and  there  will  be  a  most  free  and  frank  dis- 
cussion invited  of  all  matters  brought  before  the  con- 
vention. Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong,  President  of  the  State 
Society,  will  deliver  the  opening  address  and  respond 
to  the  welcome  of  the  Sutter  County  Society.  It  is 
]U9t  the  time  of  the  season  when  growers  should 
confer  upon  pending  questions,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
Yuba  City  meeting  may  prove  notable  in  the  history 
of  the  State  Society. 

^   ..  ..     .     In  view  of  the  answer  made  ^ssprae 

The  Kallroad  ^ 

weeks  ago  by  Vice-President 
Will  Help.  stubbs  to  the  Fruit  Growers'  Com- 
mittee, it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  the 
railroad  company  Is  planning  to  make  things  a  little 
easier  for  fruit  shippers.  It  is  announced  that  Mr. 
Smurr.  the  General  Freight  Agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  is  preparing  a  new  freight  tariff  to  apply  on 
shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  in  ventilator  cars  as  a 
means  of  securing  for  shipment  in  ventilators  much 
fruit  which  has  hitherto  gone  forward  under  refrig- 
eration. The  new  tariff  will  be  announced  in  a  few  days. 
Mr.  Smurr  says  that  reductions  will  be  confined  to 
the  rates  on  shipments  between  branch-line  points 
and  main-line  intermediate  points.  In  othei'  words, 
the  local  rates  charged  for  the  handling  of  fruit  on 
all  the  company's  trunk  lines  in  California  will  be 
reduced  and  the  existing  through  rates  will  not  be 
disturbed.  The  Vaca  valley  branch  affords  an  ex- 
ample for  the  illustration  ot  the  company's  methods, 


The  fruit-grower  in  Vaeaville  who  ships  a  carload 
of  fruit  to  Chicago  is  required  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
the  established  through  rate,  a  local  rate  for  the 
shipment  of  his  fruit  from  Vaeaville  to  the  junction 
on  the  main  lino.  It  might  be  explained  that  the 
through  rates  apply  only  from  points  on  the  main 
line  in  California  to  the  Eastern  terminal.  The 
Vaeaville  fruit-grower  will  now  be  afforded  the 
benefit  of  a  forty  per  cent  reduction  in  the  local 
rate.  Mr.  Smurr  says  the  reductions  on  all  the 
branch  lines  will  average  forty  per  cent.  The  saving 
by  this  reduction  will  not  be  very  great,  but  it  is  in 
the  right  direction.  Much  greater  practical  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  expedition  of 
the  ventilated  car  service.  It  is  understood  that 
the  railroad  is  going  to  try  to  enforce  a  five-day 
service  for  ventilated  cars,  and  if  this  can  be  done,  it 
will  save  to  growers  a  prodigious  sum  now  paid  out 
for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  and  for  ice  to  keep 
them  cool. 

And  now  we  have  a  Daniel  come 

More 

to  judgment  on  the  jam  proposi- 

tion,  and  this  is  the  decision  of  the 

court  of  last  appeal,  sealed,  signed  and  delivered: 

The  American  manufacturer,  and  the  American  manufac- 
turer only,  is  to  blame  for  the  existing  condition  of  things. 
The  reason  why  so  many  imported  goods  find  a  market  here 
is  because  tlie  American  packer  is  not  content  with  a  small 
profit  on  his  goods.  He  Is  a  pig-headed  individual  who  cannot 
and  will  not  be  taught  anythin?.  He  is  not  conversant  with 
the  Euglisli  method  of  packing  jams,  jellies,  marmalade,  etc. 
You  cannot  teach  him  anything,  for  he  simply  will  not  be 
taught  by  a  foreigner.  Furthermore,  the  American  manu- 
facturer grudges  the  expense  of  fitting  up  a  factory  on  the 
English  plan.  In  America  they  pack  preserves  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive way — that  i.s,  they  keep  them  whole.  While,  by  this 
method,  the  goods  have  a  nice  apppearance,  they  have  no 
flavor.  The  keeping  of  the  fruit  whole  is  a  lengthy  and  ex- 
pensive process. 

Now,  in  England  tliey  "iani"  all  the  fruit  up,  which  keeps 
the  flavor  of  the  fruit  intact  for  a  longer  time  till  it  is  wanted 
for  bottling.  Fruit  can  be  preserved  for  a  three  months"  keep- 
ing or  for  a  year.  It  all  depends  upon  the  method  of  storing. 
It  has  to  be  stored  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  if  that  tem- 
perature is  changed  fermentation  sets  in  and  the  fruit  is 
spoiled. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  certain  fruits  grown  in  California 
do  not  equal  in  flavor  the  same  ones  grown  iu  the  harder  En- 
glish climate,  as  an  expert  on  the  subject  I  maintain  that  if  a 
factory  were  run  upon  the  English  plan  in  California,  the 
foreign  product  would  soon  have  to  go  out  of  the  market.  A 
factory  on  such  lines  would  cost  about  S45,000,  and  this  sum 
would  also  furnish  a  running  capital. 

The  orange,  lemon  and  citron  candied  peel  industry  could 
also  be  developed  to  advantage  in  California.  Why,  it  is  im- 
possible in  California  to  purchase  such  a  thing  as  a  Seville 
bitter  orange.  In  England  these  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  marmalade,  but  in  California  the  ordinary  sweet  orange  is 
employed. 

The  foregoing  is  the  declaration  of  a  fine  old  En- 
glish gentleman  who  was  for  seven  years  foreman  for 
Crosse  &  Blackwell.  That  the  American  manu- 
facturer is  a  pig-headed  individual  will  be  rather 
news  to  the  world;  that  the  California  packers  are 
afraid  to  spend  $45,000  on  a  packing  outfit  and  iis 
running  capital  is  queer  comment  in  view  of  what 
the  existing  plants  have  cost;  and  that  our  packed 
product  is  not  sold  close  to  cost  will  be  a  revelation 
to  those  who  have  packed  and  sold  most  of  it.  But 
the  most  ridiculous  statement  of  all  is  that  which 
claims  that  to  preserve  the  flavor  of  fruit  you  have 
to  "jam  it  up.  "  There  is  no  closer  approach  in  the 
world  to  the  retention  of  fresh  fruit  flavoi-  than  in 
the  best  processed  whole  fruit.  Jam  flavor  is  not 
fresh  fruit  flavor.  It  is  a  fruity  flavor,  a  delicious 
flavor  and  all  that,  but  any  man  who  claims  that  the 
best  jam  has  a  fresh-fruit  flavor  is— well,  we'll  call 
him  an  "American  manufacturer."  Any  one  who 
sets  up  our  higher  grades  of  canned  fruits  against 
jam  raises  a  false  issue.  There  is  and  can  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  two.  We  should  produce  both  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  the  markf>t  will  accept.  Jam 
is,  all  right,  and  has  uses  which  canned  goods  cannot 
reach  either  in  cost  or  style.  It  is  sure  enough, 
liQwever,  that  if  our  fruit-packing  industry  had  pro- 
ceeded on  a  jam  basis  we  could  not  have  sold  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  fruit  which  we  have  already 
disposed  of.  But  we  need  the  jam  business,  too,  and 
the  discussion  now  going  on  may  show  how  it  can  be 
profitably  undertaken. 

We  are  still  in  the  midst  of  the 

h lural 

fete  and  fiesta  and  flower  show 
uupia>s.        season.    Never  before  have  these 
flelightful  events  occupied  so  large  a  part  of  the 
public  mind.    Following  the  great  floral  events  at 
Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara  came  a  host  of  local 
efforts.    Los  Gatos,  San  Jose,  Tulare.  Santa  Cruz 
and  Chico  have  all  held  very  successful  and  satisfac- 
tory displays.  The  alfair  of  the  State  Floral  Society 
j  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  this  city  last  week  was  not- 
j  ably  gratifying  florally,  socially  and  financially,  and 
'  will  do  the  society  lots  of  good.    This  week  Berkeley 
!  and  Santa  Rosa  are  tn  ftU;  the  Santa  Rosa  aflair 
I  being  the  most  elaborate  ever  undertaken  in  this 
j  part  of  the  State.    Healdsburg  will  make  a  good 
!  second  this  y^^ar  with   her  festivities  which  come 
j  next  week.    Evidently  the  goddess  Flora  is  in  it 
this  year  and  we  hope  she  will  stay  there. 

The  Hanford  Jmirnal  is  informed  that  King's  county  "  bids 
fair  to  have  a  very  large  crop  of  peaches,  pears  and  nectarines. 
Prunes  also  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Reports  reach  us  that  in  some 
prune  orchards  the  fruit  is  dropping  off,  while  in  other  or- 
chards the  crop  is  very  large. 


Plans  for  Reform  of  the  Fruit  Auction 
System. 

A  dispatch  from  New  York,  dated  Tuesday  of  this 

week,  quotes  from  the  New  York  Jdiininl  of  Ct/iii- 

mcrce  as  follows: 

There  is  great  interest  being  shown  in  fruit  circles  in  tliis 
city  as  to  the  manner  in  which  California  fruit  is  to  be  handled 
this  year.  Last  year  the  fruit  was  received  by  dilferent 
firms  and  was  all  sold  at  auction  on  its  arrival  on  the  Erie 
piers.  It  seems  that  last  year's  business  was  not  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  California  fruit  growers,  as  the  sales  ol 
California  fruit  would  take  place  on  two  different  piers  simul 
taneously.  lu  order  tn  prevent  this  unsatisfactory  condition, 
the  California  Fruit  Union  is  now  tionsidering  the  advisabilitv 
of  making  shipments  to  receivers  on  the  condition  of  some  re 
organization  in  the  auction  methods  of  last  year  being  made 
-The-Union  is  expected.  to_arrive  at  a  decision  on  this  matter 
this  week,  and  in  the  meantime  the  uncertaintyis  a  .source  of 
much  annoyance  to  former  receivers. 

Th  is  is  substantially  true,  though  the  name  of  thi* 
California  Fruit  Union  has  been  substituted  for  that 
of  the  Weinstock  Committee.  This  committee, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  Con 
vention  at  Sacramento  last  November,  has  under 
taken  to  do  away  with  the  abuses  which  have  asso 
ciated  themselves  with  the  auction  system,  and  wi- 
are  assured  by  Mi-.  Weinstock  that  it  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  doing  it.  It  has  brought  representatives  of 
Porter  Bros,  and  the  Earl  I'"'ruit  (,'u.  into  harmony 
in  support  of  the  projected  reforms,  and  other  and 
smaller  agencies  are  expected  to  fall  into  line.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  all  auctions  open  to  afl  comers  and 
to  have  all  sales  in  any  one  city — no  matter  who  the 
consignees  may  be — conducted  under  the  same  roof 
and  at  appointed  times.  Another  project  which  the 
Weinstock  Committee  has  in  hand  is  the  organization 
of  an  agency  at  the  California  end  of  the  route- 
probably  at  Sacramento— to  route  shipments  of  fresh 
fruits  from  day  to  day  and  do  pretty  much  the  same 
work  that  was  done  for  several  years  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Union.  The  Weinstock  Committee  is  to 
meet  at  Sacramento  the  latter  part  of  this  week, 
when  it  is  expected  that  its  plans  will  be  inaugurated 
in  a  practical  way. 

All  idea  of  employing  the  Perkins  process,  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  process  or  any  other  process  in 
anything  more  than  an  experimental  way  during  the 
coming  season  has  been  given  up.  Dependence  will 
be  had  entirely  upon  the  auction  system  under  the 
plans  of  reform  above  outlined.  The  railroad  com- 
pany makes  no  definite  promises  for  faster  service, 
but  it  has  built  several  hundred  new  ventilated  cars 
for  this  season's  use,  and  we  are  told  unoflicially  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  out  a  five-day 
schedule  between  Sacramento  and  Chicago.  Under 
the.se  assurances,  there  is  very  general  hopefulness 
among  shippers,  and  it  is  generally  expected  that  a 
much  larger  share  than  usual  of  tiie  season's  ship- 
ments will  go  forward  in  ventilated  cars. 


Eastern  Fruit  Prospects. 


Judging  by  the  current  reports  from  the  East  they 
;  will  have  so  much  fruit  this  year  that  they  can  ship 
part  of  it  to  California.    But  how  little  Eastern  re- 
i  ports  are  worth  when  given  as  early  in  the  season  as 
J  this,  it  is  ditticult  to  calculate.    At  a  meeting  of  the 
'  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange,  last  Saturday,  Presi- 
dent Hersey  read  a  crop-prospect  article,  dated. 
■April  27th,  from  an  Illinois  paper.    It  stated  that 
j  there  would  be  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit,  when  the 
]  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  many  of  the  trees  in  that 
'  section  were  not  yet  in  bloom  at  that  time.  And 
even  where  the  bloom  has  apparently  passed  winter 
and  early  spring  conditions,  there  are  still  many 
gauntlets  for  the  fruit  to  run  before  it  can  be  safely 
counted  upon.     Our  readers  should  bear  this  ia. 
mind  and  not  be  borne  down  too  much  by  those 
whose  interest  it  may  be  to  get  fruit  cheap.    Still,  it 
is  interesting  to  see  what  is  said  of  the  Eastern  crop, 
and  we  collate  a  number  of  reports  from  the  New 
York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  of  April  27th: 

The  peach  buds  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Keuka  are  reported 
to  be  uninjured. 

The  apple  crop  in  northern  Kentucky  promises  to  be  the 
heaviest  for  years.  The  three  years'  rest  the  trees  have  had 
will  show  its  effect  not  only  in  the  yield  but  also  in  the  quality 
'  of  the  fruit,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  new  trees  will  bear  this 
I  season  for  the  first  time.  Peaches  have,  however,  fared 
badly.  The  damage  by  the  severe  winter  was  complete,  and 
no  part  of  the  State  where  the  fruit  is  grown  to  any  extent 
but  what  reports  an  almost  total  failure. 

The  Southern  Fruit  Journal,  pubished  at  Montezuma,  Ga., 
declares  that  the  most  flattering  reports  have  come  in  from 
all  sections  of  the  State,  showing  enormous  crops  of  peaches, 
pears,  melons,  etc.  It  states  the  peach,  which  is  nearly 
double  any  former  vieHl,  is  now  safe  and  beyond  the  dang«r 
line.  It  freely  asserts  that  Fort  Valley  and  immediate  vicin- 
ity has  l.OOO.tibO  peach  trees  that  will  be  in  full  bearing  this 
vear,  and  a  conservative  statement  would  be  one  crate  to  eaco 
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tree— 1.000.000  crates  of  peaches  or  1000  refrigerator  carloads 
froni  Houston  county  alone,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  hig 
shipping  points  in  the  State. 

Rejwrts  received  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
from  its  representatives  sent  through  Delavrare,  Maryland 
and  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia  to  examine  into  and  report 
as  to  the  probabilities  of  the  peach  and  berry  crop  for  this 
season,  are  very  encouraging  and  in  some  sections  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  peach  crop  will  equal  that  of  1893,  while  in- 
creased acreage  in  berries  will  help  to  swell  that  crop. 

From  Michigan  it  is  reported  that  the  continuously  cold 
weather  has  been  favorable  for  fruit,  and  the  outlook  at  pres- 
ent is  promising  for  full  average  crops.  In  some  localities 
peaches  are  reported  low,  but  in  others  a  maximum  yield  is 
expected. 

"  The  South  Georgia  Pear-Growers"  Association  met  in 
Thomasville,  Ga.,  April  19th,  and  discussed  the  marketing  of 
•this  season's  yield.  It  was  said  that  if  the  trees  produce  only 
one  barrel  per  tree  there  will  be  over  ?.5,000  barrels  of  LeConte 
pears  raised  in  Thomas  county  alone  this  year.  One  barrel  of 
fruit  per  tree  is  a  very  low  estimate  to  place  upon  the  crop, 
for  many  trees  produce  as  many  as  ten  bushels  each. 

•  From  New  York  State  it  is  said  to  be  too  early  to  predict 
anything  for  the  grape  pi-oduct  beyond  the  present  appearance 
Qi  the  vines.  They  are  healthy,'and  the  wood  is  as  well  pre- 
served as  it  has  been  when  the  yield  was  enormous.  The 
peach  crop  promises  to  be  enormous  from  all  the  fruit  farms 
along  the  Hudson  valley.  The  trees  are  in  perfect  health. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  outlook  for  an  unusually  successful 
season  has  never  been  more  encouraging. 

-  In  an  interview  in  the  New  York  IVorld  of  April  2Sth,  E.  L. 
Goodsell  said:  "From  i-eports  which  have  been  collected 
throughout  the  near-by  States  the  prospects  are  for  an  abun- 
dance of  summer  fruits,  To  supply  the  demand,  however,  we 
will  have  to  go  .3000  miles  away,  to  the  never-failing  agricul- 
tural spring,  California.  Without  this  Golden  State's  product 
we  should  be  badly  off  every  summer,  and  with  the  prospects 
of -enormous  crops  of  cherries,  which  commence  coming  to  us  in 
NJay,  apricots  and  peaches  in  June,  plums  and  pears  in  July, 
and  grapes  in  August,  there  will  be  sufficient  quantities  to 
enable  the  working  classes  to  enjoy  at  a  moderate  figure  these 
delicious  products." 


As  To  Wheat. 


The  advance  in  wheat  in  Chicago  and  European  markets, 
noted  in  our  last  issue,  has  not  been  wholly  sustained.  In 
Chicago,  quotations  for  July  delivery  have  dropped  from 
sixty-five  and  a  fraction  to  sixty-tvro  and  a  fraction;  but  in 
.spite  of  this  immediate  falling  off  the  general  feeling  is  de- 
scribed as  bullish.  It  seems  generally  to  be  conceded  that 
any  considerable  change  must  be  for  the  better  and  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  from  this  time  on  the  tendency  of  the 
market  will  be  upwards. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  statistics  for  May  1st 
representing  the  amount  of  wheat  on  hand  in  the  different 
consumptive  centers,  the  quantities  "in  sight"  and  the  crop 
prospects  in  producing  countries.  We  had  hoped  to  give  them 
in  this  issue  of  the  Rural  ;  but  the  figures  have  not  been 
authoritatively  reported  and  will  hai-dly  be  available  in  any- 
thing like  reliable  form  before  another  week.  Enough  is 
knovrn,  however,  to  give  assurance  that  the  situation  is  much 
more  favorable  for  the  producer  than  at  any  time  since  1S93. 

The  local  market  continues  to  be  almost  dormant.  Every 
fraction  of  the  advance  thus  far  made  has  been  absorbed  by 
corresponding  advances  in  freights.  For  the  past  two  seasons 
the  ship-owners  have  been  as  badly  off  as  the  farmers,  and 
they  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  chances  which 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks  have  put  in  their  way.  Owing  to 
the  uncertaintj-  about  the  vast  store  of  wheat  at  Port  Costa 
belonging  to  the  "Deal,"  the  freight  situation  is  very  strong 
and  there  seems  no  immediate  help  for  the  wheat  seller.  The 
only  notable  fact  in  the  local  situation  during  the  past  week 
is  the  fact  that  a  large  milling  syndi(^ate  is  reported  to  be  a 
heavy  buyer,  evidently  under  the  theory  that  prices  are  going 
to  advance.  Of  course,  managers  of  milling  .syndicates  are 
liable,  like  other  people,  to  be  mistaken  in  their  judgments; 
but  it  is  certainly  encouraging  to  find  buyers  of  experience 
willing  to  back  their  anticipations  of  higher  prices  to  come. 


There  is  perhaps  no  man  on  the  Pacific  coast  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  "sizing  up"  the  wheat  situation  from  a  pro- 
ductive standpoint  have  been  better  than  those  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Blake,  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Co.  As  a  selle'-  of  harvesting 
machinery  he  has  visited  all  the  wheat-growing  countries 
again  and  again  and  is  therefore  personally  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  production  as  they  exist  the  world  over.  "There 
will,"  he  said  a  few  days  ago  to  the  editor  of  the  Rural 
Press,  "always  be  a  market  for  California  wheat.  Its  quality 
is  not  excelled  by  the  product  of  any  other  country  and  there 
is  comparatively  little  wheat  which  comes  into  direct  compe- 
tition with  it.  There  Is  a  limited  area  in  southeastern  Aus- 
tralia and  another  limited  area  in  Chili  vchich  produce  a 
strictly  first-grade  wheat,  in  every  wa.y  equal  to  the  Califor- 
nia product;  but,  there  is  not  much  of  it." 

Speaking  of  the  Argentine,  Mr.  Blake  said  that  the  greater 
part  of  its  wheat  product  is  inferior,  as  compared  to  ours,  and 
that  the  European  markets  were  bound  more  and  more  to  dis- 
criminate against  it.  The  apparent  advantage  of  the  Argen- 
tine over  California  in  the  matter  of  proximity  to  Europe  is, 
Mr.  Blake  declares,  practically  not  very  great.  The  charge 
of  getting  the  wheat  into  ships  and  getting  the  ships  to  sea 
is  and  must  always  be  very  great— so  great  as  to  almost 
counterbalance  the  advantage  of  comparative  nearness  to  the 
great  markets.  And  this  must  always  be  so,  because  the 
navigation  is  very  difficult  and  the  artificial  works,  which 
make  it  possible  at  all,  are  very  costly  both  in  construction 
and  maintenance.  Again,  the  labor  system,  vi'hile  cheaper 
than  ours,  is  not  on  the  whole  very  economical.  The  employed 
class  neither  has  nor  wishes  any  interest  in  the  country  and 
cares  nothing  about  anything  but  their  day's  wages.  Most  of 
them  are  Italians  of  the  very  lovfest  class,  who  cross  the 
Atlantic  for  the  season's  work,  returning  when  it  is  done. 
The  idea  which  so  generally  prevails  in  this  country  that  the 
South  American  wheat  farmers  work  at  a  great  disadvantage 
In  the  matter  of  machinery,  Mr.  Blake  says  is  only  partly 
true.  For  many  years  a  very  large  share  of  the  business  of 
the  Walter  A.  Wood  Co,  (the  oiNgiti;il  com|)atiy,  whose  works  I 


are  located  at  Hoosac  Falls,  N.  V.)  has  been  in  the  Argentine 
States.  They  are  heavy  buyers  of  improved  machinery  and 
know  how  to  make  the  most  economical  use  of  it. 

While  in  no  sense  an  agitator  of  the  Colorado  type, 
Mr.  Blake  is,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  in  the 
various  grain  countries,  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
notion  that  the  price  of  wheat  is  regulated  by  the  value  of 
silver.  His  hope  for  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  wheat  mar- 
ket, therefore,  rests  largely  upon  the  policy  of  the  commercial 
world  towards  the  white  metal.  The  immediate  interest  of 
the  Pacific  States,  he  thinks,  is  bound  up  in  the  Nicaraguan 
canal  project.  With  the  canal,  the  Argentine  will  have  little 
or  no  advantage  over  California  in  the  matter  of  carriage 
rates,  and  the  special  excellence  of  our  wheat  will  give  us  the 
preference  in  the  European  markets. 

Gleanings. 

Over  40,000  acres  are  seeded  to  beets  at  Chino. 

At  Anaheim  several  horses  have  recently  died  from  eating 
too  freely  of  green  hay. 

About  Cacheville  the  farmers  are  complaining  that  the  rain 
came  too  late  to  do  the  most  good. 

At  Winters  it  is  announced  that  white  labor  will  be  given 
the  preference  during  the  coming  fruit  season. 

The  whole  capital  stock  of  the  projected  creamery  at  Hol- 
lister  has  been  subscribed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  the 
plant  in  operation  within  sixty  days. 

The  total  acreage  in  beets  tributary  to  the  factory  at  Wat- 
sonville  will  not  be  so  large  as  last  year,  but  all  prospects  are 
favorable  for  a  wonderful  tonnage. 

The  Sperry  Milling  Co.  has  recently  been  a  heavy  buyer  of 
wheat.  They  recently  cleaned  out  the  stock  of  the  Yuba  City 
warehouse — .some  1200  tons— at  Si]4.c  per  cental. 

Mrs.  Ttler  Beach,  of  San  Jose,  recently  .sold  thirty 
thoroughbred  fowls,  consisting  of  Black,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  for  shipment  to  Central 
America, 

The  Sonoma  Index-Tribune  characterizes  the  fruit  outlook  as 
gloomy.  "There  will  be  few  apricots,  and  Bartlett  pears  are 
dropping  badly.  The  peach  crop  will  also  be  short.  Apples, 
plums  and  prunes  have  set  heavy  on  the  trees  and  there  will 
be  a  big  yield  of  each." 

The  apple  crop,  as  usual,  says  the  Pfoai  oiuYoi,  promises  to 
be  the  heavy-weight  fruit  crop  of  the  Pajaro  valley  this  year. 
Prune  growers  report  that  the  crop  will  be  light  in  this  val- 
ley but  the  quality  will  be  improved.  The  trees  are  not 
heavily  loaded  and  there  is  quite  a  drop. 

The  Yolo  winery  has  recently  sold  98,000  gallons  of  wine  to 
the  New  Y'ork  firm  of  Sgobel  &  Daj',  at  "  satisfactory  prices." 
F.  Mioling,  the  agent  of  the  winery,  estimates  that  the 
stockholders  realized  about  .?6000  more  for  the  stock  than  they 
would  have  done  if  it  had  been  sold  to  San  Francisco  dealers. 

The  May  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  to  be 
held  at  Yuba  City  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  gives  promise 
of  being  a  very  considerable  event.  The  local  societies  and 
fruit  growers  generally  of  the  surrounding  counties  have  been 
invited  to  participate,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  attendance 
will  reach  several  hundred. 

Woodland  Dcmnrrcit:  E.  J.  DePue  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  peach  and  almond  crop  of  the  Y'olo  orchard 
will  be  very  fine  this  sea.son.  Both  the  prune  and  apricot 
crop  will  be  short.  The  French  prunes  seem  to  have  fallen 
from  the  trees  more  or  less  all  over  the  State.  There  will  be 
a  very  fair  crop  of  Tragedy  prunes,  but  there  are  not  more 
than  a  thousand  trees  of  that  variety  in  the  Yolo  orchard. 

A.  D.  LofiAX,  president  of  the  Grangers"  Bank,  has  just  re- 
turned from  an  extended  trip  through  the  grain  producing 
portions  of  the  State  and  reports  as  follows  :  The  northern 
counties,  Solano,  Sacramento,  YolO, "  Colusa  and  Glenn,  will 
not  yield  one-half  a  crop  of  grain  or  hay,  the  plant  having 
been  stunted  by  the  excessive  cold  rains  of  the  past  winter, 
while  the  southern  portions  of  the  State  promises  a  phenom- 
enal yield, 

Healdsburg,  Cal,.  May  4.— Some  discouraging  reports  are 
coming  in  from  the  orchardists  of  this  section,  Ira  Pi'octor, 
who  has  one  of  the  most  extensive  prune  orchards  in  the 
county,  said  to-day  that  he  would  not  have  over  half  a  crop, 
and  that  he  believed,  from  reliable  information  received  by 
him,  that  the  output  from  the  Russian  River  valley  would  be 
300  tons  short  of  last  season's.  The  Bartlett  pear  crop  is  the 
lightest  ever  known  in  this  section, 

R.  C.  Kells  of  Sutter  and  G.  W.  Hutchins  of  Yuba  both 
tell  the  Marysville  Appeal  that  prunes  are  falling  badly  this 
year  from  the  trees.  So  serious  is  this  fall  that  the  prune 
crop  will  be  materially  lessened.  This  is  not  con^ned  to  any 
one  locality,  but  we  hear  similar  reports  from  Redding  on  the 
north  to  points  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in  the  south.  The 
trees  blossomed  profusely;  but  after  the  fruit  was  formed,  it 
began  dropping  and  has  seriously  affected  crops. 

SoxoMA  County  Pomoxa  GraxCtE  No.  1  passed  the  following 
at  its  last  meeting :  In  view  of  the  fact  through  false  repre- 
sentation of  fruit  buyers  and  consignees  in  the  past,  it  is 
deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  our  order  that  we  call  the 
attention  of  members  of  all  subordinate  Granges  in  the  State 
to  beware  of  shipping  any  fruit  or  produce  through  irresponsible 
parties  or  companies  on  consignments,  and  to  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate the  standing  of  such  companies  as  may  solicit  the 
handling  of  fruit  or  produce  before  entering  into  any  contract 
or  agreement. 

Huron  correspondence  Visalia /)c;;a;  It  is  estimated  that 
Miller  &  Lux  have  bought  12.">,000  head  of  sheep  in  this  sec- 
tion this  year  and  placed  them  on  their  ranches  near  Fire- 
baughs,  and  that  they  will  shear  over  0000  bales  of  wool  this 
sea.son.  A  few  days  since  they  loaded  two  trains  of  eighteen 
cars  each  for  the  Chicago  market.  '  These  were  all  picked 
sheep,  corn  fed,  and  will  dress  7o  to  12.")  pounds  each.  Seventy- 
five  sheep  were  loaded  to  a  car,  and  the  freight  was  $170  per 
car  to  Chicago.  Mutton  sheep  are  worth  five  cents  on  the 
hoot  in  Chicago.  Sheepmen  here  are  anxiously  wating  the 
result  of  this  Chicago  shipment,  as  it  may  open  up  a  market 
for  them. 

Po.MON'A,  May  4.  —This  Is  proving  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
seasons  for  olivc-orcli;ird  i)hinting  ever  known  in  this  State. 


A  year  ago  over  400,000  small  olive  trees  were  shipped  away 
from  Pomona  for  orchard  planting,  and  that  was  considered 
remarkable,  but  more  than  that  number  have  been  shipped  so 
far  this  season,  and  there  are  sufficient  orders  already  on 
hand  to  bring  the  aggregate  up  to  .500,000  trees  before  June. 
It  is  very  likfely  that  there  will  be  altogether  about  600,000 
olive  trees  planted  in  California  before  the  season  for  planting 
closes. 

In  Yolo  county  there  is  a  good  deal  of  "projecting"  with 
reference  to  rural  lines  of  electric  railway.  A  Capay  corres- 
pondent of  the  Woodland  Demncraf  writes:  "What  a  de- 
lightful thing  it  would  be  if  Yolo  county  could  go  into  a  trance 
for  the  next  five  years  and  then  awake  to  find  electric  roads 
connecting-all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  county;  the  busy 
hum  of  factories  run  by  the  same  power;  electric  energy 
generated  by  the  water  power  now  running  to  waste,  trans- 
mitted to  ever}'  home  in  the  county ;  direct  railroad  connec- 
tion between-Rumsey  and  Woodland,  or  better  still,  between 
Lakeport  and  Woodland,  and  many  other  enterprises," 

Stockton  dispatch,  May  4th  :  Reports  received  here  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  aphis,  an  insect  that  attacks  the  roots  of 
grain  and  causes  the  stalks  to  look  exactly  as  if  rust  had 
attacked  them,  has  made  its  appearance  throughout  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  great  damage  is  feared  from  it.  The  in- 
sect is  making  some  ravages  in  this  county,  but  it  is  much 
worse  to  the  south.  Mr.  Fox,  an  extensive  rancher  of  Stanis- 
laus county,  says  that  300  acres  of  his  wheat  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  insect.  The  aphis  is  a  plant  louse  and  attacks 
only  unhealthy  grain.  When  the  atmospheric  conditions  that 
render  the  pl&nt  unhealthy  disappear  the  aphis  also  disap- 
pears. 

Oroville  Register:  We  like  the  idea  of  a  newspaper  league 
to  boom  the  Sacramento  valley.  It  will  be  a  united  effort,  a 
joint  boom,  a  combined  attempt  to  prove  to  the  home-seekers 
of  the  East  that  that  part  of  the  great  globe  on  v^^hich  the  sun 
shines  the  most  brilliantly,  the  dew  falls  most  refreshingly 
and  the  soil  is  the  richest  and  most  produ(  tive,  is  that  part  of 
California  known  as  the  Sacramento  valley.  Let  us  paint  the 
glories  of  our  fruit-yielding,  flower-producing,  grain-growing 
home  with  all  the  skill  and  ability  we  possess!  Let  us  not 
hide  our  light  under  a  bushel,  but  set  it  upon  a  hill-top  that  it 
maj'  serve  as  a  beacon  light  to  attract  hither  the  man  from  the 
Atlantic  States  in  search  of  an  earthly  paradise. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  J.  D.  Culp  of  San  Felipe  has 
renewed  support  for  his  claim  of  the  profitability  of  tobacco 
growing  in  California.  The  San  Felipe  ranch  last  year  sent 
East  about  80,000  pounds  of  leaf  and  wrapper  tobacco — the 
product  of  three  seasons.  Some  of  this  was  sold  to  Powell, 
Smith  &  Co.  of  New  York,  the  experts  of  that  firm  giving  the 
stock  great  pi'aise  for  its  quality.  This  year  the  ranch  will 
produce  about  20,000  pounds,  and  the  present  outlook  is  that 
this  will  all  be  marketed  among  local  manufacturers.  Cali- 
fornia tobacco  brings  from  2.5  to  T5  cents  or  .SI  a  pound,  and  at 
these  figures  Mr.  Gulp  thinks  many  California  farmers  could 
make  it  a  valuable  adjunct  of  their  regular  crops. 

The  Colusa  Sun  has  no  sympathy  with  the  socialistic  senti* 
ments  just  nOw  so  much  abroad  in  the  land.  It  says :  Fred 
Schutz,  now  a  capitalist  of  Oakland,  called  on  us  Saturday. 
He  came  to  Colusa  county  away  back  in  the  fifties  with  a 
little  band  of  sheep.  He  took  care  of  them  himself,  and  when 
shearing  time  came  he  himself  took  the  wool  off  and  hauled  it 
to  market.  When  he  began  ^vheat  growing  he  did  all  his  own 
blacksmithing,  his  wagon  work,  keeping  all  his  machinery  in 
repair  with  his  own  labor;  in  short,  he  did  not  squander  his 
means,  and  now  as  age  grows  on  apace  he  looks  from  his  com- 
fortable home  on  a  competence.  He  still  owns  his  large  farm 
in  Colusa  county.  Now  why  should  the  man  who  has  spent 
the  money  earned  in  youth  demand  one  cent  of  that  saved  by 
such  a  man  for  liis  support!  Opportunities  come  to  some  men; 
some  men  malte  opportunities, 

W.  L.  Sanders,  of  Union  School  District.  Butte  county,  has 
been  talking  to  the  Rrtji!<tcr  man  about  big  eggs.  He  says : 
"  I  have  the  Partridge  Cochin  hens  and  their  eggs  are  enor- 
mous. I  measured  one  of  the  ordinary  eggs  and  it  was  over 
eight  inches  by  six  and  one-fourth.  These  hens,  however,  lay 
larger  eggs  than  that,  for  this  was  but  an  average  one.  They 
are  the  largest  eggs  I  ever  saw.  I  have  had  the  Plymouth 
Rock,  the  Leghorns  and  other  breeds  of  chickens  but  never 
had  any  that  were  such  layers  as  these  Cochins.  They  lay 
early  and  we  have  plenty  of  eggs  all  winter.  They  are  easy 
to  keep  and  don't  fly  over  fences,  like  other  fowls.  They  lay 
regularly  and  lay  very  large  eggs,  thus  making  them  a  very 
valuable  breed  to  keep.  I  have  never  weighed  a  dozen  of  the 
eggs  to  see  how  they  compare  with  those  of  other  breeds,  but 
know  they  are  considerably  larger. 

The  fruit  cannery  at  Marysville  is  filling  in  the  off  season 
by  doing  a  big  job  of  vegetable  canning.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing with  reference  to  it  from  the  Appeal:  "The  peas  were 
planted  early  in  the  season  on  the  Harkey  tract  in  Sutter 
county.  When  they  started  up  out  of  the  ground  the  vast  sea 
of  green  caused  a  nimiber  of  people  vi- ho  passed  that  way  to 
look  askance  at  such  a  large  pea  patch.  They  wondered  what 
in  the  world  was  to  be  done  with  such  a  lot  of  peas.  That 
there  would  be  a  '  pile  of  them '  was  evident  from  the  white 
blossoms  that  covered  the  field.  How  could  they  be  gathered 
and  shelled?  Why,  it  would  take  all  the  people  in  the  county 
to  .shell  such  a  quantity.  But  shelling  them  was  the  easiest 
part  of  the  scheme  ;  what  was  wanted  was  peas,  and  lots  of 
them.  And  they  came.  The  Harkey  tract  is  covered  with 
peas.  There  are  four  varieties,  those  that  were  picked  first 
being  a  small  French  variety,  of  which  but  a  few  rows  were 
planted  for  test  purposes.  The  other  varieties  were  ready  for 
the  pickers  on  Monday,  and  a  swarm  of  people  engaged  in  the 
work.  The  peas  are  taken  to  the  cannery  after  being  gath- 
ered, and  there  they  are  run  through  a  series  of  now  machin- 
ery recently  brought  from  the  East  and  set  up  for  this  special 
wov'k.  The  first  piece  of  machinery  looks  something  like  a 
threshing  machine,  and  is  known  as  a  'huller' ;  it  knocks  the 
peas  out  of  the  pods  without  damaging  them  in  the  least. 
The  ' huller '  delivers  the  peas  to  a  'carrier'  which  in  turn 
dumps  them  into  a 'separator,'  this  machine  blowing  out  all 
the  small  bits  of  pods  and  grading  the  peas  into  three  sizes. 
From  the  '  separator '  the  peas  go  into  a  ■  blanchcr,' where 
they  are  steamed  or  blanched  and  are  then  passed  into  a  tank 
of  pure  cold  water  in  which  they  rest  for  a  very  short  time 
before  being  canned  and  sealed  up.  When  sealed  the  peas  are 
ready  for  the  steam  cooker  which  is  an  immense  boiler-iron 
cauldron  and  stands  a  steam  pressure  of  180°.  Here  the 
process  ends,  and  the  canned  peas  are  ready  for  the  labels  and 
the  epicures." 
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Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange. 


Summary  of  the  Year's  BnftinnM — Faeilitles  to  be  Inere»»ed. 


The  report  of  the  President  and  Munajjer  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange,  delivered  at  the  an- 
nual meetinir  of  stockholders  held  last  Saturday  at 
San  Jose,  shows  that  during  the  past  season  a  total 
of  4,974,629  pounds  of  dried  fruits  passed  through  the 
Exchange  warehouse.  The  classification  of  this  vast 
aggregate  was  as  follows: 

Pounds. 

Prunes  2,9ti3,304 

Peaches   .570,292 

Apricots   987,509 

Peeled  Peaches.   24,50S 

Silver  Prunes   .vi--   144,a63- 

. German  Prunes. . . .-.  i  —    13,068 

Pears  <  -   95,601 

Plums   50,071 

Pitted  Plums. . . .  .W.: \  :  :        .  13,61! 

Ohei  Ties   19,369 

Apples  -  17,649 

Rubi- Prunes......  ~.   1,266 

Whole  Peuehes   ■  1,616 

\Vliole  'Ccls  .   4,962 

>''ectarines   3,613 

Almonds   .53,004 

Walnuts    1,924 


Total  4,974,629 

On  Saturday  last — May  4th — the  stock  on  hand 
was  as  follows: 

.    .  Pounds. 

Prunes.-.....;  1,034,11S 

Peaches.   37,065 

Almonds     1,605 

Walnuts     1,000 


Total  1,073,788 

There  was  received  in  cash  $174,252  33  under  the 
following  classifications  : 

Fruit  Sales  ?133,4.50  50 

Business  of  1S93   I,!?16  .56 

Bills  Payable   35,fl00  00 

Dividends,  Etc..........   60  30 

Stock   175  00 

Sacljs  and  Boxes   1,648  82 

Union  Savings  Bank   5  15 

Insurance   3,096  00 


Total  $174,253  33 

The  disbursements  for  the  year  were  as  follows; 

Expenses— Taxes,  Postage,  Etc  ?     4U  43 

Telegrapli   224  85 

Stationery.   .38  45 

Printing  ,   122  50 

Advances    133,344  73 

Sacks  and  Boxes. ....... . .   6,407  95 

.. .    Fuel   98  75 

Salaries......'.   3.37188 

Pavroll   8,098  14 

Stock  Account.   1,348  70 

Warehouse  Expense..:   275  35 

Bills  Payable   16,000  00 

Business  of  1893   1,153  53 

Insurance   1.427  90 

Freight  and  Cartage   542  96 

Interest   1,168  93 

Storage   200  00 

Fruit  Account   108  40 

Balance  on  Hand  May  1,  1S95   6,007  88 

.    Total  §174,252  33 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  some  of  the 
actual  expenses  of  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
will  include  virtually  all  expense  the  contributors 
have  incurred  by  their  combining  here  over  what 
they  would  have  by  individual  transactions: 

Manager's  Salary.  ,  U,S.yO  00 

Book-keeper's  Salary   900  00 

Stenograplier  and  Typewriter   2r3  00 

Telegraph  and  Telephone   234  00 

Stationery   38  45 

Taxes,  Postage,  Etc.   411  00 

Printing  Bulletin,  Etc. ... ;   123  50 

Total  $3,320  .53 

In  regard  to  prices  realized  for  various  kinds  of 
fruit,  President  Hersey  made  the  following  quota- 
tions: Silver  prunes  brought  from  5i  to  7*  cents, 
net  cash.  Some  pears  sold  as  low  as  SI. 20  per  100 
pounds.  There  was  also  a  wide  range  in  the  value  of 
this  fruit  on  account  of  she  quality  and  appearance. 
Other  pears  sold  for  13  cents  a  pound,  and  the  aver- 
age was  from  5*  to  tjJ  cents  per  pound.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  dried  pears,  however,  sold 
for  from  2  to  3}  cents  per  pound.  For  good  pitted 
plums  from  6i  to  7  cents  was  realized.  The  pitted 
Hungarian  prunes  take  on  a  beautiful  red  color  if 
sulphured,  and  sell  for  from  9A  to  10  cents  per 
pound.  Dried  cherries  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  in- 
troduced in  the  market,  but  the  Royal  Ann  variety 
brought  from  8\  to  9'i  cents  in  boxes,  delivered. 
Dried  Governor  Wood  and  Black  Tartarian  varieties 
are  hard  sellers.  For  egg  plums,  pitted,  4  cents  a 
pound,  net  cash,  was  realized  to  the  grower.  The 
color,  without  regard  to  anything  else  sells  them. 

This  year  was  a  hard  one  for  almonds.  For  .some 
8i  cents  per  pound  had  been  realized,  but  the  aver- 
age price  was  3'.  to  55  cents.  A  number  are  now 
seeking  purchasers  for  good  almonds  for  5  cents. 
Some  method  must  be  devised  to  prevent  almonds 
from  becoming  rancid. 

These  statements  were  received  by  the  stockhold- 
ers with  every  evidence  of  approval.  President 
Hersey  was  heartilj'  applauded  on  every  hand,  and 
when  it  came  to  the  voting  for  directors  for  another 
year,  the  old  board  was  re-elocted  by  unanimous 
voice,  as  follows;  Philo  Hersey,  President;  F.  M, 
Righter,  Vice-President;  Noah  G,  Rogers,  Secretary; 
Tnlon  Savings  Bank,  Treasurer;  C,  P,  Wyman,  J,  T. 


Grant,  G.  A.  Bean,  H.  C.  Morrell,  W.  H.  Wright, 
H.  G.  Keesling. 

President  Hersey,  in  the  course  of  his  report,  hav- 
ing recommended  an  enlargement  of  the  warehousing 
facilities  of  the  Exchange,  the  matter  was  briefly 
discussed,  after  which  a  call  was  made  for  all  who, 
iu  promotion  of  this  project,  would  subscribe  for  ad- 
ditional stock  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  work. 
Nearly  every  person  present  stood  up.  This  was 
very  justly  deemed  significant  as  illustrating  in  the 
most  practical  way  satisfaction  with  the  Exchange 
system,  and  a  willingness  to  invest  still  further  in 
facilities  for  carrying  it  out. 

The  balance  of  the  meeting  was  largely  devoted  to 
discussion  of  crop  prospects  and  other  matters  of 
immediate  local  interest.  Adjournment  was  had  to 
Saturday,  the  18th,  when  plans  for  the  coming  sea- 
son are  to  be  determined. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m.. 
May  S,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Director  Barwick  of  the  California  Weather  and 
Crop  Service  summarizes  as  follows  for  the  week 
ending  May  6,  1895; 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  May  6th,  was  for  Fresno  64°,  Independence 
62°,  Los  Angeles  62°,  Red  Bluff  and  Sacramento  60°, 
San  Francisco  56°,  San  Luis  Obispo  58°  and  San 
Diego  64°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  tempi-rature  there 
was  a  heat  deficiency  of  from  one  to  five  degrees,  ex- 
cept at  San  Diego,  where  an  excess  was  reported  of 
four  degrees,  while  Los  Angeles  was  normal. 

The  total  precipitation  for  the  week  was  for 
Fresno  .50  of  an  inch.  Independence  a  trace,  Los 
Angeles  .10,  Red  Bluff  1.2(1,  Sacramento  ..30,  San 
Francisco  .30.  San  Luis  Obispo  .40  and  San  Diego  .10. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation  there 
was  an  excess  at  Fresno  of  .36  of  an  inch,  Red  Bluff 
.78  and  San  Francisco  .04,  while  a  deficiency  was  re- 
ported from  Sacramento  of  .10  of  an  inch,  Los  An- 
geles .05  and  San  Diego  .03. 

The  deficiency  of  heat  and  excess  of  moisture  and 
cloudy  weather  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley  and 
in  the  greater  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  have 
greatly  increased  the  prospect  for  late-sown  grain 
to  make  a  tolerably  fair  crop,  and  have  also  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  valley  pasturage,  but  retarded 
the  ripening  of  early  fruits  and  berries  and  slightly 
damaged  hay  in  all  portions  of  the  State  whei-e  cut. 

Pears,  apricots  and  prunes  appear  to  be  a  short 
crop,  while  some  fruit  is  dropping  on  account  of  lack 
of  sunshine. 

Peaches  will  no  doubt  be  a  very  good  crop,  as 
favorable  reports  are  received  from  the  peach  belts 
of  the  State,  although  curl  leaf  is  reported  in  some 
orchards. 

The  fruit  crop  appears  to  be  considerably  short- 
ened by  the  excessive  dropping,  no  doubt  due  to  late 
frosts  in  April  and  excessive  moisture  along  the  riv- 
ers, where  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  is  grown. 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  making  a  vigorous  growth 
for  so  early  in  the  season. 

Hay  will  be  a  pretty  fair  crop  and  of  good  quality. 

Hops  are  doing  well,  and  training  will  commence 
in  about  ten  days  more,  or  less,  according  to  the  lo- 
cations of  the  yards. 

The  greatest  need  at  present  is  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  warmth,  without  the  hot,  drying  northerly  winds 
which  are  sometimes  prevalent  during  the  last  of  May 
and  first  of  June. 

Altogether,  the  past  week's  weather  has  been 
most  favorable  for  all  products  grown  in  this  State. 

Sonoma  and  Napu. 
SrjNOMA  I  Santa  Rosa  i— The  frost  seems  to  haye  been  more 
seyere  ou  young  poach  trees  than  old,  tho  latter  being,  in 
many  cases,  fairly  well  loaded,  while  the  former  have  scarcely 
any  'fruit,  fHealdsburg).^A  green  worm,  about  one-sixteenth 
of  an  Inch  In  lenifth,  is  giving  some  of  the  prune-growera  in 
thl»  locality  much  trouble  and  threatens  to  play  havoc  with 
the  prune  crop  which,  st  bc»t,  U  a  light  Pne,  (ForcstvlUoi— 


All  fruits  now  look  well.  There  is  very  little  curl  leaf  notice- 
able in  this  locality.  (SebastopoD— Cherry  crop  will  be  light; 
pears  show  considerable  scab,  and  are  not  as  good  a  crop  as 
expected.  Sahvay  peaches  affected  by  curl  leaf,  and  some 
other  kinds  of  peaches  are  not  maturing  well.  Prunes  are 
dropping  somewhat,  but  a  fair  crop  is  expected.  Vines  look 
well. 

Napa  (Napa)— Hay  and  grain  doing  well ;  fruit  and  berries 
the  same.  The  rains  of  the  past  week  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  all  crops. 

Alameda  and  Santa  Clara. 

Alameda  (San  Leandro)— The  fruit  outlook  is  generally 
very  good.  Right  around  here  there  will  be  a  larger  apricot 
crop  than  was  first  thought ;  also  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
cherries  and  other  fruits. 

Saxta  Clara  (Gilroy) — In  this  county  the  precipitation  was 
not  badly  needed,  but  is  none  the  less  welcome,  as  it  makes 
the  assured  confidence  previously  entertained  doubly  sure 
that  we  are  to  have  one  of  the  grandest  agricultural  .seasons 
this  year  ever  experienced.  Even  the  apricots,  cherries, 
prunes  and  peaches  are  reported  to  be  not  so  badly  hurt  as  at 
first  thought.  (Santa  Clara)— Cherries  are  earlier  this  sea- 
son by  about  two  weeks,  and  picking  will  commence  in  some 
localities  by  the  middle  of  May.  (Cupertano)— Our  people  are 
still  thinning  out  apricots;  the  prunes  are  thinning  themselves 
out  too  eflectuell.v  for  our  oivhardists'  liking.  The  apricots 
are  noticeable  by  their  scarcity  in  some  sections.  Cherries 
are  about  half  a  crop. 

Moantain  Coantles. 

Lake  (Middletown)— Crops  of  all  kinds  are  looking  fine. 
(Kelseynlle)— The  rainfall  was  timely  and  sufficient  for  the 
present.  No  frost  followed  and  the  fruit  prospect  is  very 
good. 

Placeh  (Rocklin)— Everything  looking  well.  (Newcastle)— 
Some  orchards  badly  affected  with  curl  leaf.  Cherries,  plums, 
apricots  and  pears  a  light  crop.    Peaches  a  fair  crop. 

Nevada  (Chicago  Park)— Kelseys  and  almonds  are  a  small 
crop.  Hungarian  and  French  prunes,  early  and  late  peaches 
and.  Bartlett  pears  are  an  excellent  crop. 

Coast  Counties. 

Sax  Bekito  (Hollister)— This  section  has  escaped  injury 
from  the  late  frosts.  The  trees  are  all  in  splendid  condition, 
and  the  crop  of  apricots  will  be  full}-  up  to  the  average. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo)— The  rains  of  the  week 
have  made  crops  sure.  (Templeton)— The  crop  of  grain  east  of 
the  river  will  doubtless  be  above  the  average  crops,  but  the 
outlook  for  the  country  to  the  west  is  for  a  double  crop. 

Saxta  Cruz  (Santa  Cruz)— Weather  good  for  all  crops. 
Fruit  doing  well. 

San  Joaqnin  Valley. 

KlXGS  (Hanford) — Fruit  prospects  excellent. 

Madera  (Madera) — The  rain  this  week  insures  the  best 
crop  of  grain  ever  raised  here.  In  the  fruit  line,  apricots  have 
dropped  some  and  prunes  very  badly.  Cutworms  are  working 
out  the  grapes. 

Staxislacs  (Crow's  Landing) — Crop  prospects  continue  to  be 
excellent.  (Westley)— Weather  very  favorable  for  growing 
crops. 

TcLARE  (Tulare)— Fruit  crop  the  same  as  last  week,  with 
the  exception  that  more  is  falling  off.  Prevailing  northxTest 
winds. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Butte  (Honcut) — We  will  have  fine  peaches  this  year.  (Pa- 
lermo)—Pears  have  been  attacked  by  the  "blight  fungus," 
and  are  falling  off  quite  extensively,  and  the  crop  will  be  very 
light.  Apricots  are  falling  some,  but  it  is  said  we  have  good 
prospects. 

Sacramento  (Sacramento) — Cherries  are  a  light  crop. 
Prunes  are  quite  shy.  Pear  blight  not  improved  by  damp 
weather.  (Tra.sk) — Damp  weather  for  past  week  not  fayoi-- 
able  for  fruit.  Fungus  or  mildew  appearing  on  peaches,  with 
some  curl  leaf.  Pears  and  plums  dropping  badly.  Apples  and 
cherries  good. 

SoLAXO  (Dixon  I — Barley  is  ripening  fast  on  the  higher  lands, 
and  from  present  appearances  some  fields  will  be  ready  for  the 
harvester  before  June  1st.  (Suisun)— The  first  ripe  apricots 
of  the  season  were  shipped  from  this  point  on  Wednesday,  the 
1st  inst. 

Tehama  (Corning) — All  crops  doing  splendidly.  Trees  grow- 
ing tine.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  will  be  better  crops  than  pre- 
viously reported.  (Red  Bluff) — A  very  laipre  grain  crop  is  now 
insured.  Warmer  weather  the  coming  week  will  put  the 
fruit  crop  in  good  shape. 

Yolo  (Davisvi lie)— Never  saw  the  grain  fields  look  finer  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Apricots,  prunes,  plums  and  pears 
are  doing  well. 

YvBA  (Marysville) — In  some  orchards  curl  leaf  has  made 
some  progress  in  the  varieties  of  peaches  most  susceptible  of 
it.  Pears  are  dropping,  and  the  crop  will  be  short.  Most  or- 
chardists  have  stopped  thinning  until  they  see  what  will 
follow. 

Soathern  California. 

Los  Angeles  (Pomona)— Apricot  and  French  prune  crop  is 
less  than  one-half. 

Okaxgf,  (Tustin)— Some  apricot  growers  report  prospect  as 
one-fourth  to  one-half  crop.  Prunes  promise  a  good  yield. 
Walnuts  yary,  but  outlook  is  generally  good. 

VEXTt  RA  (Saticoy)— Prunes  are  dropping  from  tho  trees  for 
lack  of  sunshine.  "(Ventura)— In  a  few  fields  where  the  soil  is 
warm  corn  has  been  planted  and  is  up;  same  is  true  of  Lima 
beans,  also,  but  the  majority  of  farmers  have  not  yet  begun 
planting.    Soil  is  in  excellent  condition. 

Saxta  Barbara  (Pine  Grove)— 'Cots  and  Winter  Nellis 
pears  are  rather  thin  on  the  trees,  but  all  other  varieties  will 
yield  abundantly. 


White  Arsenic  vs.  Paris  Green. 


To  THE  Editor  ■ — The  following  letter  and  answer 
i  may  be  of  interc^^t  to  your  readers: 

Dear  Sir: — Is  there  any  difference  in  the  strength  of  the 
common  white  arsenic  of  commerce  and  Paris  green  ?  Can  I 
use  eitlier  one  with  the  same  effect  in  spraying  trees  ?  Will 
it  do  to  mix  the  two  together  ?  «   «  • 

Dear  Sir. — According  to  recent  analyses  at  this 
station,  Paris  grcoii  contains  between  ."j4."o  and  oG.'V 
of  arsenious  acid  in  combination  chiefiy  with  copper. 
White  arsenic  is  nearly  pure  arsenious  acid  and  is 
thus  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  Paris  green.  White 
arsenic  is  much  more  apt  to  injure  the  foliage  be- 
cause it  is  more  soluble  than  Paris  green.  The  solu- 
bility is  increased  if  the  water  is  warm  or  if  it  con- 
tains any  acid  or  alkali  in  solution  or  if  it  is  soapv, 
so  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  mix  in  any  quantity  with 
other  washes.  If  stirred  up  in  water,  and  applied 
!  at  once  before  any  has  become  dissolved,  it  is  entirely 
safe.  It  is  more  difficult  to  keep  it  well  mixed  in  the 
water  than  is  Paris  green,  and  will  so  require  more 
care.  There  is  no  advantage  in  mixing  tho  two,  and 
it  is  said  that  they  become  more  soluble  when  mixed,  , 

C.  W.  Wood  WORTH,  m 

University  of  Califoroia,  Ptil  r!ov  ^ 
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THE  DAIRY. 

The  Age   Requirement  in   the.  State  Fair 
Dairy  Test. 

To  THE  Editor: — I  would  like  to  know  if  the  follow- 
ing, in  reference  to  the  premiums  offered  for  butter 
cows  at  the  next  State  Fair,  means  an  excess  of  .072 
of  an  ounce  per  day,  or  for  the  entire  seven-days' 
test: 

In  the  two,  three  and  four-year-old  classes,  when  one  cow 
exceeds  anoteer  in  age,  for  each  day's  difference  in  age  .she 
shall  be  required  to  produce  in  excess  of  the  younger  cows 
competing  in  the  class  .072  of  an  ounce  of  butter  fat.  No  in- 
creased production  of  butter  fat  will  be  required  for  difference 
in  ages  of  cows  when  five  years  old  and  over. 

I  understand  it  to  mean  the  whole  of  the  test,  but 
not  being  well  versed  in  these  "  hair-splitting  "  theo- 
ries on  dairy  management,  I  merely  wish  to  be  cor- 
rected if  l  am  wrong.  For  troubling  you  on  such  a 
trifling  subject  1  hope  you  will  excuse 

A  Working  Dairyman. 

REPLY  BY  SECRETARY  E.   F.  SMITH. 

To  THE  Editor  :— In  explanation  of  the  Dairy  Con- 
test to  take  place  at  the  State  Fair  of  1895,  and  to 
reply  to  "  A  Woi'king  Dairyman,"  whose  query  ap- 
pears above,  I  will  repeat  the  conditions  appertaining 
to  the  query. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  cows  from  two  years 
to  five  years  old  and  over  are  classified  as  to  ages — 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  class  for  two,  three,  four, 
and  five-year-olds  and  over  with  the  following  stand- 
ard of  merit:  "  Any  two-year-old  cow  producing  less 
than  .80  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  day,  and  any  three- 
year-old  cow  producing  less  than  1.03  pounds  of 
butter  fat  per  day,  and  any  four-year-old  cow  pro- 
ducing less  than  1.26  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  day, 
and  any  cow  five  years  old  and  over  producing  less 
than  1.49  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  day,  shall  be 
dropped  after  a  second  day's  trial  and  be  excluded 
from  the  contest." 

This  condition  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  standard,  as  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  con- 
tinue a  larger  number  of  cows  that  are  far  below 
the  requirements  of  the  butter-producing  animal;  so 
it  must  be  that  the  two-year-old  cow  shall  give 
twenty  pounds  of  milk  per  day  that  will  test  four 
per  cent  in  butter  fats,  while  the  older  cows  must 
produce  proportionately  larger  quantities  of  milk. 

During  the  seven  days'  contest  two-year-old  cows 
will  have  to  produce  5.60  pounds  butter  fat,  equal  to 
seven  pounds  marketable  butter,  when  calculated  on 
a  basis  that  each  pound  contains  eighty  per  cent  pure 
butter  fat.  All  cows,  three,  four,  and  five  years  old 
and  over  will  have  to  produce  during  the  seven  days' 
contest,  upon  this  same  calculation,  a  fraction  over 
nine,  eleven  and  thirteen  pounds  marketable  butter, 
respectively. 

As  to  the  other  condltioos  i-eading  as  follows  :  "In 
the  two,  three  and  four-year-old  classes,  when  one 
cow  exceeds  another  in  age,  for  each  day's  difference 
in  age  she  shall  be  required  to  produce  in  excess  of 
the  younger  cows  competing  in  the  same  class  .072 
ounces  butter  fat.  No  increase  production  of  butter 
fat  will  be  required  in  dift'erence  of  ages  of  cows 
when  five  years  old  and  over." 

As  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  for  a  two-year-old  cow  to  compete  with  a 
three,  four  or  five-year-old  cow,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  handicap,  as  it  were,  the  older  cows;  and,  to 
this  end,  the  older  cows  in  each  class  are  required  to 
produce,  during  the  seven  days'  contest,  a  quantity 
of  butter  fat  which  shall  equal  to  .072  ounces  for 
each  day's  difference  in  the  age  of  the  animals.  For 
example:  When  one  cow  exceeds  auother  in  age  by 
360  days,  she  must  produce,  during  the  seven  days.' 
cunic-il,  1.62  pounds  butter  fat,  or  a  fraction  over 
two  pounds  marketable  butter,  in  excess  of  the 
younger  cow  in  same  class. 

Or,  suppose  there  was  a  difference  in  age  of  ninety 
days.  In  this  case  the  older  cow  would  have  to  pro- 
duce, during  the  seven  days  contest,  .405  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  or  a  fraction  over  one-half  pound  market- 
able butter  in  excess  of  the  younger  cow. 

To  arrive  at  this,  a  calculation  is  made  as  follows: 
Multiply  .072  by  90 — the  number  of  days'  difference 
in  age — and  the  result,  6.48,  will  be  the  number  of 
ounces  of  butter  fat,  and  this  amount,  when  divided 
by'sixteen,  the  number  of  ounces  in  a  pound,  equals 
.405  pounds  of  butter  fat;  and  this  latter  sum,  divided 
by  .80,  gives  a  fraction  over  one-half  pound, 
which  represents  the  amount  of  marketable  butter 
that  the  older  cow  must  produce  during  the  seven  days' 
contest,  in  excess  of  the  younger  one  when  the  differ- 
ence in  age  is  ninety  days. 

I  trust  this  matter  is  clear  to  all  concerned,  and 
would  say  that  we  do  not  desire  to  insert  "hair- 
splitting "  conditions,  but  merely  to  keep  up  with 
the  times,  and  use  a  little  science  in  the  breeding  of 
dairy  stock. 

The  lack  of  proper  scientific  knowledge  in  many  of 
our  agricultural  pursuits  has  proven  a  great  loss  to 
its  followers.  I  do  not  maintain  that  all  must  be 
thoroughly  educated  in  scientific  methods,  but  that 
a  system  should  be  followed  in  producing  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  that  will  show  to  the  producer 
at  the  end  of  the  season  the  difference  between  a 
profitable  and  an  unprofitable  product. 

It  is  a  similar  method  that  shows  to  the  grain 


grower  the  cost  of  production  and  the  results  of 
sales,  whether  or  not  the  latter  justifies  the  former. 

Competition  is  now  so  great  in  all  pursuits  of  life 
that  expenses  must  be  figui-ed  to  a  nicety,  call  it 
hair-splitting  if  you  will.  The  "Working  Dairyman," 
if  he  is  practical,  shall  know  that  in  all  well  regu- 
lated dairies  in  the  thickly  populated  States  of  the 
Union  the  feed  is  weighed  in  to  the  animal,  and  the 
milk  weighed  out;  and  whenever  the  cow  fails  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  that  shows  she  is  paying  a 
profit  she  is  turned  over  to  the  butcher  and  one  of 
improved  breed  takes  her  place. 

All  we  desire  is  to  urge  by  competition  the  follow- 
ing of  this  method  among  the  dairymen  of  the  State. 

Edwin  F.  Smith,  Sec'y. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Experience  With  the  Kelsey  Japan  Plum, 

To  THE  Editor: — I  have  just  read  an  article  in 
your  paper  of  the  20th  about  Kelsey  Japan  plums, 
and  as  I  have  several  of  them,  will  tell  you  my  ex- 
perience with  them.  In  1889  I  planted  some  twelve 
trees.  They  had  little  fruit  the  second  year;  made 
good  growth  but  the  fruit  was  not  perfect,  leaving  a 
place  on  the  end  of  the  fruit  which  stopped  growing 
before  it  had  its  full  size.  The  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  years  they  were  loaded  down  with  fruit,  some 
measuring  from  six  to  six  and  one-half  inches  around 
and  more  perfect  in  shape  than  before.  They  are 
tolerable  large  trees  now,  and  have  been  full  of  blos- 
soms again.  One  or  two  trees  seemed  to  have  but 
few  more  fruit  on  them  than  they  could  bear,  and 
they  don't  seem  to  grow  as  well  as  before. 

In  1890  I  planted  some  300  trees  on  another  ranch, 
on  the  mesa  about  five  miles  east  of  the  city  (the 
former  being  on  lot  89  La  Mesa  Colony,  ten  miles 
east  of  San  Diego,  on  high  lands).  The  larger  plant- 
ing was  on  red  land.  They  had  lots  of  fruit  on  the 
second  year,  but,  as  before,  the  fruit  was  not  perfect 
in  shape.  The  third  year  they  were  loaded  with 
fruit  almost  to  break-down,  and  of  better  quality. 
The  fourth  year  I  had  bad  luck  with  them.  A  flock 
of  deer  got  into  the  orchard  several  times,  eating 
up  the  green  fruit  and  leaves  and  breaking  the 
trees  down,  so  as  to  kill  over  200  trees.  The 
balance  are  also  more  or  less  hurt,  but  are  full  of 
blossoms  again. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  fruit,  I  found  them  delicious, 
when  perfectly  ripe.  They  also  made  excellent  jams, 
but  for  preserves  they  cook  rather  soft.  As  to  dry- 
ing, I  have  not  yet  made  any  attempt,  and  would 
like  to  know  from  some  one  if  they  can  be  dried. 

The  deer  and  birds  spoiled  a  great  deal  of  the 
fruit.  The  latter  pick  them  and  the  bees  suck  all 
the  juice  out,  leaving  but  the  outside  skin. 

As  for  shipping  quality  of  Kelsey.  I  think  they  are 
most  too  tender  skinned  and  will  easily  get  damaged, 
unless  very  carefully  packed. 

My  trees  grew  almost  too  thriftily.  They  made 
limbs  six  to  seven  feet  long  and  perfectly  covered 
with  fruit,  leaving  hardly  a  space  for  a  single  leaf. 
I  would  like  to  have  others  give  their  experience 
with  the  Kelsey.  Respectfully, 

San  Diego,  Cal.  J.  H.  Wrampelmeier. 

We  hope  all  Kelsey  growers  will  give  us  briefly 
their  conclusions  on  this  fruit  for  publication. 

Guarding  Against  the  Dried  Fruit  Moth. 


By  J.  H.  Thomas;  read  at  the  Tulare  Farmers'  Institute. 

A  well-constructed  storage  house  should  be  built, 
having  a  capacity  sufficient  to  hold  the  entire  prod 
uct  of  the  orchard  without  being  crowded.  The 
building,  if  made  of  brick,  in  this  warm  climate  ought 
to  have  hollow  or  double  walls,  and  also  be  of  suffi- 
cient width  to  have  a  row  of  bins  on  each  side  of  the 
center  and  space  enough  to  run  the  car  track  from 
the  drying  grounds  through  the  building.  If  made  of 
lumber  the  walls  should  be  double  and  a  six-inch 
space  left  between  them,  this  to  be  filled  with  saw- 
dust, chaff  or  fine  straw.  The  building  should  have 
a  double  ceiling  and  be  well  ventilated  near  the  top, 
with  sufficient  aperture  to  carry  off  the  foul  air. 
The  ventilators  should  be  covered  with  a  fine  wire 
netting  to  keep  out  the  moth  which  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  dried  fruit.  This  moth  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  house  fly.  The  building  should  be  divided  into 
bins  so  as  to  keep  the  different  kinds  and  grades  of 
fruit  separate. 

The  fruit,  when  dry,  should  be  taken  from  the  dry- 
j  ing  grounds  at  the  middle  of  day,  while  the  fruit  is 
warm,  as  the  egg  that  might  have  been  deposited 
during  the  evening  or  morning  previous  to  the  taking 
up  of  the  fruit  will  be  killed  by  the  warm  sun.  The 
moth  deposits  its  egg  late  in  the  evening  and  early 
in  the  morning. 

The  storage  house  should  be  well  fumigated  by 
burning  sulphur  in  it  for  one  or  two  hours,  after  hav 
ing  closed  the  house  tightly  so  ao  to  retain  the  fumes 
of  the  sulphur.  Canvas  covers,  to  conform  to  the 
size  of  the  bms,  should  be  made  to  spread  over  the 
fruit.    The  canvas  answers  two  purposes,  one  being 


to  keep  the  dust  from  the  fruit  and  the  other  to 
stop  the  air  from  discoloi'ing  it  and  also  to  prevent 
the  moth  getting  in  to  deposit  its  egg,  as  it  does  not 
work  in  the  dark;  this  being  so,  the  storage  house 
should  be  kept  practically  dark  and  the  fruit  will 
keep  better  and  retain  a  much  brighter  color. 

When  fruit  is  only  intended  for  home  use  and  not 
for  the  market,  it  should  be  taken  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  when  well  dried  and  when  the  sun  is  at  its 
greatest  heat;  then  sack  or  box  it  and  put  away  in  a 
dark  cellar  or  room.  If  so  handled  there  need  be  no 
further  fear  of  worms  bothering  the  fruit. 


Fruits  in  Fresno  County. 


George  C.  Roeding,  of  the  Fancher  Creek  Nursery, 
and  an  earnest  student  of  the  horticul tm-al  capa- 
bilities of  his  region,  writes  an  interestin.g  article 
for  the  Fresno  i?epwi/«co??,  from  which  we  .  take  the 
following:  It  is  an  unfortunate  but  indisputable  fact 
that  those  who  embark  in  fruit  culture  are  too  often 
influenced  into  planting  the  fruit  which  happens  at 
that  time  to  be  bringing  the  highest  price  in  the 
market,  regardless  of  whether  their  land  is  fitted  for 
it  or  not.  This  was  aptly  illustrated  a  few  years 
years  ago  when  raisins  were  commanding  such  high 
prices,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  Muscat  grape 
was  universally  planted  to  soils  good,  bad  and  in- 
different, and  even  those  who  had  orchards  dug 
them  up  and  planted  Muscat  vines,  being  confident 
that  raisins  would  maintain  their,  at  that  time,  very 
remunerative  price,  and  dried  fruits  being  low 
would  continue  to  remain  so.  To-day  the  opposite  is 
occurring,  vineyards  are  being  dug  up  and  replanted 
with  fruit  trees,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  have 
been  far  better  had  they  never  been  planted,  for 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  which  would  without 
question  have  proven  more  profitable  had  they  been 
planted  to  something  else.  In  making  this  state- 
ment I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  for  in  my 
opinion  no  better  raisins  can  be  produced  than  those 
made  in  this  county,  and  that  this  is  a  fact  is 
emphasized  by  the  active  competition  which  exists 
between  our  raisins  and  the  imported  product. 

All  of  our  lands,  however,  are  not  adapted  to  the 
Muscat  grape,  but  with  our  great  diversity  of  soil 
there  is  hardly  a  variety  of  fruit  indigenous  to  the 
temperate  or  semi-tropical  zones  which  will  not 
thrive  here  and  prove  profitable.  It  will  be  needless 
to  go  over  the  long  list,  and  I  will  therefore  confine 
myself  to  only  such  varieties  as  are  a  success,  but 
which,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  have  not  had 
the  attention  they  deserve. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  apples,  a  fruit,  especially  the  winter  varieties, 
which  always  commands  a  good  price  with  our  local 
fruit  dealers,  are  the  least  in  demand  of  our  de- 
ciduous fruit  trees.  Our  upper  foothills  and  many 
valleys  in  the  mountains  are  so  admirably  adapted 
to  their  successful  and  profitable  production,  the 
fruit  being  large  and  highly  flavored  and  possessing 
excellent  keeping  qualities,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  apple  culture  is  not  receiving  more  attention 
than  it  does.  Our  apples  are  fully  equal,  and  even 
superior,  to  apples  grown  on  the  coast,  which  are 
annually  shipped  in  here  to  the  extent  of  many  car- 
loads. On  the  plains  the  apples  should  only  be 
planted  for  home  consumption ;  trees  bear  well,  but 
the  fruit  has  no  keeping  qualities,  and  winter  vari- 
eties change  their  characteristics  so  much  that  they 
ripen  in  midsummer. 

The  almond  has  been  neglected  probably  more 
through  prejudice  than  for  any  other  reason,  and 
this  has  arisen  not  because  the  almond  will  not  bear 
here,  as  many  suppose,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  varieties  heretofore  planted  will  not  only  not 
bear  here,  but  in  no  part  of  the  State;  but  with  the 
improved  California  varieties  there  is  no  reason  why 
success  should  not  crown  the  efforts  of  any  one  en- 
gaging in  their  culture  on  the  right  soil.  Peaches 
have  been  more  largely  planted  than  any  other  de- 
ciduous fruit,  but  there  are  lands  to-day  devoted  to 
peaches  which  would  prove  far  more  profitable  in 
almonds;  I  refer  to  the  very  sand,y  soil,  on  which  the 
almond  not  only  grows  well,  but  is  also  a  prolific  and 
regular  bearer. 

The  olive  is  rapidly  becoming  popular,  and  in  our 
sandy,  well-drained  soil  will  be  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  list  of  fruits.  In  no  place  in  the 
State  do  they  bear  so  heavily  as  here,  nor  in  thriftl- 
ess of  growth  can  they  be  equalled.  All  the 
orchards  which  have  thus  far  been  planted  are 
young,  but  the  increasing  demand  for  trees  by  those 
who  have  made  a  start  in  the  business,  and  by  their 
neighbors  who  have  had  opportunities  to  witness  the 
thriftiness  of  the  trees,  is  sufiicient  indication  of  the 
confidence  of  many  in  the  future  of  the  olive. 

The  position  which  Fresno  county  has  taken  as  a 
grower  of  citrus  fruits  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
shipments  of  the  golden  fruit  during  the  past  season, 
consisting  of  about  ten  carloads,  the  product  of 
young  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Centerville.  The 
great  point  in  our  favor,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
underestimated,  is  the  early  ripening  of  our  oranges, 
which  mature  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than 
those  grown  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  thus 
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^ivin^r  the  benefit  of  an  early  market,  which  always. 
;is  with  other  fruits,  pays  by  far  the  best.  The  fine 
texture  aiul  juiciness  of  the  pulp  of  our  oranges, 
combined  with  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  is  generally 
conceded,  and  in  addition  to  this  having  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  water,  a  most  essential  factor  in  their 
successful  culture,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  suc- 
cessful growing  of  citrus  fruits  should  not  be  ex- 
tensively engaged  in. 

Through  the  kindness  of  J.  P.  \'incent,  our 
assessor,  T  have  obtained  the  following  figures,  com- 
piled from  the  assessment  roll  of  1894.  showing  the 
acreage  devoted  to  vines,  as  well  as  the  number  and 
varieties  of  the  different  fruit  trees  planted  in  the 
county;  and  although  the  figures  may  not  be  en- 
tirely correct,  they  are  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  they  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  .great  differ- 
ence between  tlie  acreage  of  fruit  trees  and  vines, 
and  also  show  the  relative  difference  in  the  numoer 
of  the  various  varieties  of  fruit  tree.s  planted.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  report: 

Uiaiif  Vines. 

Table  grapes  

Kaisin  grapes  . 
Wine  grapes.. 


Total . 


.r)3,140 
ariim. 

■'.n,im 

l,43H 
ISO,  108 

60,  tier 

•,'5,708 
:.'1,707 

2,303 
370.««il 


I'riiit  Tif  ~  Hiiii  iiiij.     .Voii  /i 

Apples   .s,4:.'ii 

Apricots   .^OjStW 

Cherry  ;   7sy 

Kig..."   itt.aao 

Olive  ;■.   tS,317 

Peach  

Pear  ;   .i?!,tjo:i 

Prunes,  French   8,723 

Prunes,  others  •.  •. ..   7,02.'j 

Lemons   H5 

Oranges   4,011 

Almonds. . .                                          . .  794 

Nectarines  1,1(53 

;i77,9tMl 

Making  a  total  uf  ti.jH.WJT  trees,  and  estimating  them 
to  be  planted  at  an  average  of  24  feet  apart  (7.')  trees 
to  the  acre),  we  would  have  8781  acres  in  fruit  trees. 
The  small  acreage  devoted  to  fruit  trees  in  this 
county  to-day  shows  that  there  is  still  a  large  field 
open  for  the  planting  of  many  lands  now  used  for 
grain,  and  w  ith  our  advantages  for  handling  fruits 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  acreage  should  not  be 
lapidly  extended.  A  few  years  ago  oui-  northern 
neighbors,  who  grew  fruit  without  irrigation,  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  Fresno  ever  becoming  a  competitor  in 
shipping  green  fruit  to  the  Kastern  market,  for, 
they  said,  '"your  fruit  will  be  so  watery  that  it 
will  not  keep.  "  The  prices  which  have  been  realized, 
however,  for  our  green  fruit  when  sold  side  by  side 
with  theirs,  is  ample  evidence  that  their  sujiposition 
was  without  foundation.  One  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages, however,  is  our  long,  dry  summer,  which 
not  only  has  the  effect  of  causiug  our  fruit,  in  point 
of  tiavor  and  size,  to  reach  perfection,  but  also  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  drying  thein  without  resorting  to 
any  artificial  means,  thus  producing  a  better  article 
at  comparatively  little  expense. 


THE  FIELD. 

Historical  Notes  on   Beet  Sugar   in  the 
United  States. 

To  THE  Editor  :  -  The  first  attempt  to  make  beet 
sugar  in  this  country  was  made  near  Hos ton  some 
time  between  the  years  lS2<i  and  1830,  but,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  conducted  on  a  vei\v  small  scale 
and  proved  a  failure,  writers  on  the  subject  usually 
ignore  this  attempt  and  give  Philadelphia  the  credit, 
giving  the  date  as  1880. 

The  third  factory  was  built  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  in  1838,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
plant,  although  it  had  but  two  predecessors,  made  a 
great  stride  toward  the  cheaj)  production  of  sugar 
by  reducing  the  cost  pel-  pound  to  fourteen  cents. 
Chetsworth,  III.,  claims  the  fourth  factory  (1863), 
which  was  operated  for  six  years  and  was  then 
abandoned.  In  18ti6  the  fifth  factory  was  established 
in  Pond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  but  in  1869  it  was  removed  to 
Alvarado,  California. 

At  the  time  of  its  removal  to  this  coast  the  price 
of  sugar  was  very  high— so  high,  in  fact,  that  its 
owners  were  encouraged  to  put  this  plant  into  im- 
mediate operation.  It  managed  to  run  for  four  con- 
secutive years  at  a  small  loss  to  its  owners,  and 
was  then  again  moved,  this  time  to  Soquel,  near 
Santa  Cruz,  where  the  buildings  are  still  standing. 

The  seventh  factory  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States  (being  the  second  in  California)  was  erected 
in  1871,  at  Brighton,  near  Sacramento,  and  it  was 
here  .that  the  first  diffusion  battery  in  America  was 
operated.  This  factory  was  c  losed  about  four  years 
after  its  erection. 

The  Isloton  factory  was  built  in  1873,  the  original 
intention  being  to  manufacture  sugar  from  water- 
melons, but  upon  the  failure  of  this  an  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  sugar  from  the  beet.  The  beets 
used,  however,  were  of  inferior  quality  and  we  have 
another  failure  to  record.  In  all  probability  this 
would  have  been  the  first  successful  factory  in  this 


country  had  they  a  better  quality  of  beets,  as  their 
machinery  was  of  the  most  improved  style  and  the 
factory  throughout  was  well  equipped. 

The  Standard  Sugar  Co.  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  in  1879. 
This  company  purchased  the  Sacramento  works,  at 
a  cost  of  $12,000,  and  moved  it  to  Alvarado.  The 
first  season's  run  netted  a  clear  gain  of  $1411.73, 
which  was  the  first  money  actually  made  in  the 
United  States  from  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar. 
This  factory  continued  to  run  on  a  paying  basis  for 
eight  consecutive  years,  the  greatest  earnings  for  a 
single  year  being  $44,732.35.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighth  year  the  low  price  of  sugar  made  it  necessary 
to  get  more  improved  machinery,  so,  in  1888,  a  new 
company  was  formed  and  the  present  factory  was 
built.  This  company,  known  as  the  Alameda  Sugar 
Company,  is  still  operating  its  plant.  The  Watson- 
ville  factory  was  built  in  1885,  and  in  1892  it  was 
enlarged  to  700  tons  capacity,  making  it  the  largest 
beet  sugai-  factory  in  the  United  States. 

The  factory  at  <i rand  Island,  Neb.,  was  built  in 
1889,  and  the  factories  at  Lehi.  I'tah,  Norfolk,  Neb., 
and  Chino,  Cal.,  were  all  built  in  1891.  These  fac- 
tories are  about  the  same  in  size,  slicing  about  400 
tons  of  beets  in  24  hours. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  six  factories  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  the  latest  reports  it  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  season  of  1894  95  the  total 
output  was  about  21, 0(M»  tons,  or  42,000.000  pounds 
of  sugar. 

In  Europe  there  are  about  2500  factories,  large 
and  small,  and  the  annual  product  is  about  4,655,000 
tons. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  furnish  a  good 
illustration  of  the  growth  of  this  industry.  In 
Europe,  in  1814,  there  were  334  factories,  their  total 
output  being  7,700,000  pounds  of  sugar.  Now  the 
single  factory  situated  at  Watsonville  produces  con- 
siderable more  than  this  am(junt  annually,  and  there 
are  factories  in  operation  in  Germany  to-day  which 
turn  out  twice  as  much  sugar  pei-  annum  as  the, 
Watsonville  concern. 

Coitxiii  iif  Eiiilji  A'(n7«/(.v. —From  the  above  it  will 
j  be  seen  that  all  factories  which  were  installed  before 
I  1879  proved  total  failures,  and  all  the  causes  of  fail- 
j  ure  are  probably  included  in  these  reasons:  Improper 
machinery   anti    methods;    utilizing  inexperienced 
instead  of  skilled  labor;  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  j 
variety  of  l>cets,  and  jjoor  judgment  in  the  selection  j 
of  sites  and  bad  management  in  general. 

(Jiiltiin-  .Wit/if>i/s. — The  present  methods  of 
cultivation  and  treating  of  the  beets  at  the  factory 
differ  slightly  at  the  various  factories,  but  may,  in 
general,  be  roughly  described  as  follows: 

The  land  is  plowed  in  early  spring  to  a  depth  of 
six  to  foui-teen  inches,  and  about  the  first  of  April  it 
is  again  ])lowed  to  a  depth  of  six  to  ten  inches.  The 
surface  soil  is  thoroughly  pulverized  about  two  weeks 
before  the  seed  is  sown,  the  seed  being  drilled  in 
rows  from  tifteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  When 
the  young  beets  are  sufficiently  large  they  are 
thinned  out  .so  that  there  will  be  a  beet  about  every 
five  or  six  inches  in  the  row.  Weeds  are  kept 
down,  of  course,  and  the  ground  loosened.  Beyond 
this  they  require  no  special  care  until  the  harvest, 
v\hich  begins  about  August  1st,  depending  on  the 
locality  and  the  seas(m.  The  beets  are  loosened  in 
the  ground  by  the  beet  i)low  and  are  then  gathered, 
topped  and  hauled  to  the  Iteet  sheds,  where  they  ar(> 
weighed  and  stored. 

Fdcinifi  Mit/ini/x  (hi/ll,i<,l. — The  beets  are  conveyed 
from  the  shed  into  the  factory  by  a  flume  carrying 
water,  and  as  they  pass  along  they  are  caught  u\j 
by  the  beet  wheel,  whei-e  they  are  rinsed  in  clear 
water  and  then  raised  by  a  chain  elevator  to  the 
hopper  of  the  slicer.  The  co.ssetts,  or  sliced  beets, 
are  then  allowed  to  slide  down  a  revolving  chute, 
which  feeds  them  into  the  cells  of  the  battery,  where 
the  sugar  is  soaked  out  by  the  '  diff  usion  "  proce.ss. 
The  '•  liquor  ■'  then  passes  on  through  pipes  to  the 
calorizator  or  heaters,  where  the  liquor  is  raised  to 
a  temperature  of  from  80"  to  90''  C.  This  is  done  to 
coagulate  matter  which  will  not  coagulate  after 
liming  without  redi.s.solving.  ft  next  goes  to  the 
■•  carbonator,  where  it  is  treated  with  milk  of  lime 
and  carbon  dioxide  to  obtain  coarse  granular  ]>recipi- 
tation. 

It  is  then  forced  through  the  filter  presses  and 
"treated  "  again  in  the  second  pans,  where  the 
alkalinity  is  further  reduced.  It  is  again  passed 
through  filter  presses  and  collected  in  the  third,  or 
sulphur  pans,  where  it  is  treated  with  sulphur 
dioxide  gas.  After  the  final  filtration  in  the  third 
presses  it  appears  as  an  almost  water- white  .solu- 
tion, and  is  then  evaporated,  passed  through  the 
bag  filters,  and  is  ready  foi-  granulation  in  the 
vacuum  pans,  which  practically  completes  the 
process.  H.  T.  D. 

Mixed  Farming  in  California. 

At  the  last  Farmers'  Institute  there  was  considei- 
able  attention  given  to  the  advantage  of  systematic 
work  in  agriculture  and  the  effort  to  diversify  prod- 
ucts so  as  to  greatly  reduce  purchased  supplies. 
One  essay  was  by  Major  C.  J.  Berry  of  VLsalia,  and 
we  take  the  following  extract: 

I  maintain  the  very  first  duty  of  a  farmer  is  to 


grow  enough  for  himself  and  family  to  eat.    He  can 
raise  everything  on  his  farm  cheaper  than  he  cau 
buy  it,  if  he  can  raise  it  all.    No  farmer  in  this  pi-o- 
;  ductive  county  ought  to  be  hard  up;  if  he  is,  it  is  his 
:  own  fault.    He  does  not  give  thought  to  his  busi- 
I  ness.    He  does  not  keep  any  account  of  his  farm. 
I  He  does  nearly  all  of  liis  work  by  guess  and  hap- 
hazard: and  if  he  meets  failure,  he  has  no  book  to 
show  to  his  creditors  what  caused  it,  and  they  look 
upon  him  as  they  would  upon  a  store-keeper  who 
fails  and  does  not  keep  any  "books."    I  do  not 
think  any  one  will  dispute  the  statement  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Tulare  county  farmer  must 
change  his  system  and  diversify  his  production.  It 
has  been  this  exclusive  wheat  raising  that  has  kept 
our  county  and  other  counties  that  made  it  a  spe- 
cialty tagging  behind  southern  California. 

We  do  raise  here  better  fruits  than  they  can  in 
southern  California;  our  vegetable  products  even 
now,  with  a  Chinaman  foi-  a  gardener,  is  more  di 
versified  than  theirs — by  the  way,  a  Chinaman  is 
about  as  poor  u  gardener  in  comparison  to  an  intelli 
gent  white  man  as  you  can  find — so  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  our  system. 

Speaking  of  gardening.  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  each  and  every  family  in  town  uses  an  average 
daily  of  twenty-five  cents  worth  of  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Now.  any  fairly  industrious  young  man  can, 
by  his  own  labor,  produce  enough  to  supply  twelve 
families  with  these  necessary  products  every  day, 
and  that  will  be  $3  per  day — t)ettei-  wages  than  the 
average  mechanic  earns,  because  his  work  is  not 
steady,  nor  can  he  make  it  so,  while  in  our  long 
season  the  gardening  business  goes  on  all  the  year. 

The  year  1895  finds  the  condition  of  rural  life  away 
in  advance  of  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  There 
need  be  no  long  experimentation  now  about  ci'ops: 
the  experimental  stations  established  throughout 
OUI-  country  are  doing  all  that  work  for  us.  The 
entomologists  of  our  colleges  help  us  to  overcome 
the  destructive  insects,  and  newspapers  are  within 
the  reach  of  every  one  and  they  are  great  dissemi 
nators  of  information.  Farming  life  now  is  a  gentle- 
man's life,  but  the  farmei-  must  know  now  more  than 
he  used  tf).  Inherited  farming  knowledge  is  not  al- 
togethei-  the  best.  Scientific  knowledge,  in  counec 
tion  with  the  practical — that  is  what  is  needed.  1 
believe  that  a  farmer  ought  to  be  a  specialist  to  a 
great  extent  outside  of  the  first  importance  -raising 
enough  for  himself  and  family  to  eat. 


What  a  Woman  Can  Do  on  a  Farm. 


By  Mks.  Ja.mkh  StkW-VKT  ;il  the  Tulai-e  Fanners'  lustllute. 

I  have  been  requested  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
what  women  can  do  on  a  farm.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  ask:  What  is  there  that  a  woman  cannot  do 
with  the  aid  of  a  good  farm  hand,  for,  of  course,  no 
woman  is  able  to  do  unaided  all  the  work  required  to 
carry  on  a  ranch  '!  She  can  direct  and  look  after  the 
work,  but  to  make  a  success  of  this  business  there 
should  l)e  a  desire  to  live  ou  a  ranch,  and  next  a  de 
termined  purpose  to  make  it  a  lovely  place,  a  happy 
home  and  a  prosperous  enterprise,  which  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  do  as  it  is  to  build  up  any  other  paying 
business. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  illustrate  my  subject 
than  by  telling  you  of  a  family  who  did  make  a  suc- 
cess of  ranching.  Some  fourteen  years  ago  there 
came  to  Tulare  county  a  family  consisting  of  a  man, 
his  wife  and  three  childi-en,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  ten 
yeai-s  and  the  youngest  a  girl  of  three.  Their  means 
were  limited,  and  the  dry  ranch  and  a  modest  three 
room  house,  two  horses,  a  wagon  and  one  i-ow  was 
their  stock  in  trade.  There  were  no  improvements 
other  than  the  house.  The  husband  was  compelled 
to  go  from  home;  and  work  to  support  the  ranch,  as 
he  expressed  it.  The  wife  i-emained  at  home  with 
the  c  hildren.  The  thought  came  to  her:  Shall  I  do 
without  my  cow  because  there  is  no  pasture  fenced, 
without  chickens  foi-  lack  of  hen  houses,  and  fold  my 
hands  and  let  my  husband  do  all  the  work  No, 
that  will  nevei-  do,  for  the  taxes  and  improvements 
about  the  ranch  will  take  the  most  of  his  salary  for 
the  first  year  at  any  rate. 

This  woman,  with  the  aid  of  hei-  ten-year-old  sou, 
constructed  a  small  chicken  house  and  coops  for 
young  chickens,  bought  four  dozen  hens,  a  few  ducks 
and  turkeys  and  commenced  the  poultry  business, 
and  I  can  truly  say  there  were  no  idle  moments  for 
that  farmer  woman,  for-,  between  looking  after  her 
family  and  taking  care  of  the  fowls,  she  was  very 
busy  indeed.  The  eldest  son  hauled  the  wood  and 
did  all  such  work  and  helped  make  a  small  pasture 
for  the  cow,  while  the  horses  were  tethered  on  the 
plains.  The  husband,  while  home  resting,  put  up  a 
home-made  windmill  which  furnished  water  for  the 
stock  and  a  small  garden,  which  she  and  the  children 
cultivated. 

I  may  say  right  here  that  children  can  help  do  the 
woi-k,  fi'om  the  youngest  to  the  eldest,  for  this  lady 
told  me  that  her  youngest  child  did  a  great  deal  of 
the  tending  of  the  little  chicks,  such  as  taking  food 
and  water  to  them,  letting  them  out  on  the  grass 
and  driving  away  the  greedy  old  hens  from  their 
food,  thus  saving  the  mother  many  steps,  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  their  first  lesson  in  industry. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  had  things  in  such 
a  shape  that  it  was  not  quite  so  bard  a  struggle. 
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The  second  year  they  were  enabled  to  make  some 
needed  improvements,  bought  three  cows,  put  in 
twelve  acres  of  wheat  for  hay  and  chicken  feed,  en- 
larged the  poultry  yards,  hired  the  hard  work  done 
and  superintended  it  herself. 

From  the  profits  of  the  cows  and  poultry  the  third 
year  they  were  enabled  to  fence  with  posts  and  two 
wires  the  entire  160  acres.  This  was  accomplished 
independent  of  her  husband's  salary.  After  the  fifth 
year  the  stock  had  so  increased,  and  there  was  such 
an  accumulation  of  work  and  care,  that  the  husband 
remained  at  home  thereafter,  for  it  requires  both  a 
man  and  woman  to  run  a  ranch  in  Tulare  county. 

While  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  look  sharply 
after  the  business,  it  is  just  as  essential  for  the 
woman  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  income  and 
outlay  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  house;  also  to  try 
and  reduce  the  running  expenses  of  the  ranch  by 
producing  as  many  of  the  necessaries  as  possible  at 
home. 

T  will  state  a  few  of  the  things  that  this  lady  tells 
mo  they  produce  for  the  family  use;  Plenty  of 
golden  honey,  eggs,  young  chickens,  turkeys  for 
holidays,  butter,  cream,  beef,  wheat  for  flour,  fruit, 
the  best  of  bacon  and  ham,  lard  and  mutton  for  sum- 
mer use.  She  also  packs  butter  when  plentiful  for 
rooking  purposes.  The  sur[)lus  is  sold  or  exchanged 
for  such  things  as  the  ranch  does  not  yield.  She  also 
makes  cheese  weighing  four  to  five  pounds,  which  is 
convenient  for  family  use.  Their  wagon  seldom  goes 
to  town  without  something  to  sell.  The  old  house 
has  given  j)lace  to  a  comfortable  new  one,  surrounded 
by  a  flower  garden  and  lawn  with  honeysuckles  and 
roses  clambering  over  the  broad  porches. 

The  children  have  been  educated;  music  and  other 
accomplishments  have  not  been  neglected,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  lady's  experience  will  answer 
the  query,  What  can  a  woman  do  on  the  farm  ? 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

Women  as  Florists. 


B.v  Mrs.  B.  M.  At,FORD  at  the  Tulare  Farmers'  Institutp. 
1  have  been  requested  to  contribute  a  paper  to  the 
programme  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  on  the  subject, 
■'Women  as  Florists,"  the  request  being  supple- 
mented by  a  list  of  queries  on  kindred  topics  to  be 
answered  according  to  my  own  experience  and  ob- 
servation. 

Looking  at  this  from  a  practical  standpoint  it 
seems  somewhat  surprising  in  these  progressive  days 
— days  so  full  of  clamor  for  equal  rights  and  equal 
admission  to  all  avenues  of  enterprise — that  this 
branch  of  business  has  been  so  long  relegated  almost 
exclusively  to  men.  It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  that  women  have  entered  a  field  for 
which  they  are  exceptionally  well  fitted  by  nature — a 
business  requiring  traits  of  character  with  which 
they  are  sujjposed  to  be  fully  equii)ped — industry, 
patience,  enthusiasm,  attention  to  detail,  love  of  the 
beautiful,  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  botany  and 
good  powers  of  ob.servation.  These,  coupled  with  a 
natural  appetite  or  inclination  in  that  line,  are  a 
good  foundation  for  the  successful  florist. 

A  very  strong  argument  in  favor  of  this  occupation 
for  women  is  that  it  can  be  pursued  at  home,  a  \ery 
desirable  arrangement  for  the  grand  majority  of 
workers,  who  perhaps  have  no  inclination  or  oppor- 
to  engage  in  any  pursuit  that  takes  them  away  from 
home  and  family.  Most  women  are  sufficiently  rug- 
ged for  the  ordinary  work  of  floriculture,  and  especi- 
ally adapted  to  the  minutia:-  of  classification  and 
nomenclature.  The  delicate  manipulation  of  .seeds, 
cuttings  and  all  other  modes  of  propagation,  and 
for  the  most  profitable  branch  of  the  business,  the 
cut-flower  work,  which  during  the  last  few  years  has 
assumed  wonderful  proportions  in  large  towns  and 
cities. 

The  work  is  healthful,  invigorating  and  fascinating. 
In  a  table  of  comparative  length  of  life  in  different 
trades  and  professions  we  find  florists  in  the  list  of 
those  who  live  longest  and  as  their  work  deals 
principally  with  the  most  beautiful  of  God's  works, 
the  inference  is  very  strong  that  their  lives  are  happy. 

In  the  columns  of  the  F/on\st.s'  Exclunigc  may  be 
found  the  advertisements  of  numerous  lady  florists, 
located  principally  in  eastern  cities,  may  of  whom 
send  out  annual  price  lists  and  catalogues  and  there 
are  many  others  who  make  a  specialty  of  a  few 
varieties  and  find  time  to  cultivate  them  successfully 
in  the  intervals  of  rest  from  household  cares.  A 
notable  instance  is  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Nickels  of  Texas, 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  cacti  and  kindred  plants, 
collecting  them  from  the  wilds  of  Texas  and  from 
almost  inaccessible  regions  in  Mexico.  Her  fine  ex- 
hibit at  the  Columbian  fair  took  valuable  prizes. 
Wo  can  refer  also  with  pride  to  Mrs.  Theodosia  B. 
Shepherd  of  Ventura,  who,  with  poor  health  and 
small  capital  save  a  love  of  flowers  and  a  desire  for 
independence,  had  the  courage  to  i)lant  a  garden 
down  by  the  sea  and  risk  the  results.  Her  ljusiness 
has  out-grown  the  local  retail  trade  and  assumed 
wholesale  proportions,  Kastorn  florists  buy  largely 
of  her  and  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  hor  California 
■seeds,  plants  and  bulbs  ^rp  ftraong  the  most  reliable 


in  the  market.  Health  has  come  also,  along  with 
competency,  the  result  of  living  in  the  open  air  and 
sunshine. 

In  our  own  town  are  women  who  make  flower  cul- 
ture a  success  and  somewhat  of  a  business;  Mrs.  G. 
W.  Zartman,  who  makes  specialties  of  roses  and 
chrysanthemums,  growing  for  sale  seventy-five 
varieties  of  each.  She  also  cultivates  violets  very 
successfully  and  choice  bulbs.  Mrs.  W.  Hoyt  grows 
for  sale  125  varieties  of  roses  and  100  of  chrysanthe- 
mums, besides  a  general  assortment  of  other  plants 
and  shrubs.  These  ladies  are  busy  workers  in  the 
world  aside  from  household  duties'  which  they  per- 
form. They  find  time  to  do  most  of  their  garden 
work  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  fine  of 
floral  novelties. 

But  I  was  requested  to  mention  the  disadvantages 
that  are  to  be  met  and  overcome  in  flower  culture. 
There  are  many  enemies  to  successful  cultivation. 
There  are  bugs  and  slugs  and  grubs,  crickets  and 
grasshoppers  and  scales,  frost  and  sun  and  wind; 
in  this  as  in  all  other  pursuits  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  success.  Want  of  a  market  is  the  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  profit,  arising  somewhat  from 
the  established  custom  of  sending  to  eastern  florists 
for  plants  and  to  an  apathy  or  indifference  to  matters 
oj  home  adornment  too  prevalent  among  the  masses. 
But  these  things  change  as  civilization  moves  on, 
and  the  willing,  enthusiastic  toiler  finds  some  recom- 
pense in  good  digestion,  refreshing  sleep  and  the  in- 
finite gratification  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 

F/diicrx  on  A//,;i/i. — In  the  list  of  queries  was  one 
in  regard  to  alkali  soil,  its  effects  on  flowers,  and 
best  methods  to  reclaim  it.  I  have  found  a  few 
things  that  succeed  fairly  well  in  soil  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Oleanders  and  lemon  verbena  succeeded  in 
strong  alkali,  while  roses  perished  entirely.  Chrys- 
anthemums grow  moderately  well  and  a  few  of  the 
hardy  annuals.  To  reclaim  it  the  ground  was  re- 
peatedly enriched  and  mixed  with  sand.  I  consider 
the  sand  an  important  factor  in  improving  alkali 
soil,  acting  probably  by  rendering  it  loose  and  porous, 
and  so  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  water.  By 
experience  I  have  found  that  Bermuda  grass  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  such  .soil,  and  1  would  not  under- 
take the  costly  and  aggravating  experiment  of  re- 
claiming it  for  the  cultivation  of  anything  else. 

How  best  to  root  slips  was  another  query.  In  the 
absence  of  propagating  houses  success  is  obtainable 
by  planting  slips  in  shallow  boxes  of  damp  sand  and 
keeping  them  damp  and  warm  either  by  natural  or 
artificial  heat. 

Sun  <ni(l  Shadf. — What  plants  for  sun  and  shade  ? 
I  have  been  asked.  In  our  generous  soil  and  sum- 
rners  of  sunshine  we  find  ample  scope  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  everybody's  favorites— roses,  lilies,  carna- 
tions, dahlias,  geraniums,  heliotropes,  plumbagoes, 
hardy  shrubs  and  vines,  chrysanthemums,  hardy 
perennials  and  annuals — nearly  all  of  which  flower 
in  the  sunshine  and  adorn  our  gardens  almost  the 
entire  year.  And  as  they  grow  and  flourish  and 
reach  up  to  the  sun,  in  the  grateful  shade  of  their 
luxuriant  foliage  the  modest  daisies,  violets  and 
pansies,  the  graceful  fuchsia  and  begonia  and  deli- 
cate ferns  and  mosses  may  be  coaxed  to  grow  and 
bloom.  In  beds  of  rocks  and  sand  in  the  hottest  sun- 
shine the  cacti  of  Texas,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
find  a  suitable  home  and  expand  their  gorgeous 
j  blossoms  to  Tulare  sunshine,  in  close  companionship 
with  the  entire  family  of  succulents,  aloes,  crassulas, 
agaves  and  others  of  similar  habits.  These  are  only 
a  few  from  the  long  list  of  plants  that  are  easily 
obtained  and  cultivated. 

Aside  from  pecuniary  considerations  we  can  cheer- 
fully recommend  flower  culture  as  healthful  and 
delightful,  giving  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  taste  and  ingenuity,  the  study  of  form,  color  and 
harmony,  and  all  artistic  beauty.  Everybody  should 
plant  something  to  beautify  the  country;  and  when 
the  unwary  eastoi-ner,  fresh  from  his  icy  home,  shall 
breathe  the  perfume  from  vine  embowered  porch  or 
cast  his  snow  blinded  eyes  on  beds  of  flaming  poppies, 
who  knows  but  he  may  be  constrained  to  abide  with 
us  and  build  for  him  and  his  a  home  in  our  fertile 
valley? 

Ferns  and  Their  Friends. 

By  this  title  we  do  not  mean  ferns  and  those  who 
admire  and  love  them,  but  ferns  and  other  plants 
which  can  be  well  grown  near  them.  Mr.  Carl 
Purdy,  the  well-known  plant  lover  of  Ukiah,  Men- 
docino county,  recently  prepared  a  letter  on  this 
subject  for  the  Eastern  magazine  called  Siiccrss  With 
F/oiiy  is.  His  method  and  success  will  be  suggestive 
to  many  readers  of  the  Rural,  and  we  give  them  in 
his  own  words  ; 

My  fern  bed  was  a  shaded  spot  on  the  northwest 
angle  of  my  house.  When  I  moved  in  I  hardly  knew 
what  I  could  plant  to  beautify  it,  when  a  happy 
thought  struck  me.  Why  not  have  a  fei-n  bed  ? 
Fern  beds  are  not  common  in  California  gardens,  or, 
indeed,  outside  of  deep  and  shaded  canyons. 

Our  hot,  dry  summers  are  not  conducive  to  the 
gi  owtli  of  ferns  and  wood  plants.  Still,  as  I  had 
abundance  of  water  for  sprinkling,  and  the  place 
was  shaded  till  after  midday,  I  felt  I  might  make  a 


success  of  it.  The  ground  had  never  been  cultivated 
so  I  spaded  it  thoroughly  the  first  summer.  The 
next  thing  was  a  soil  which  the  ferns  would  like. 
Into  a  pile  in  the  rear  yard  I  heaped  the  grass, 
weeds,  sweepings  and  chips  which  accumulated,  and 
by  early  winter  the  mass  had  rotted  sufficiently  to 
screen.  A  garden  screen  is  a  very  useful  tool  vvhich 
I  could  scarcely  dispense  with.  A  very  good  one 
can  bo  made  of  such  fence  netting  as  is  used  for 
chicken  pens.  The  mesh  is  about  an  inch  across. 
Stretched  on  a  stout  frame,  which  can  be  leaned 
against  a  support,  soil  can  be  quickly  screened  of 
gravel  and  rubbish. 

This  compost  and  mixed  soil  proved  to  be  quite 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  ferns.  1  spread  it  on 
top  of  the  bed,  but  did  not  work  it  in  very  deep, 
and  then  I  was  ready  for  my  ferns.  Our  town  is 
situated  in  a  valley  in  the  Coast  Range,  and  the 
canyons  near  us  gave  me  quite  a  choice  of  ferns.  I 
did  not  get  them  all  at  once,  but  when  in  the  moun- 
tains remembered  my  fern  bed,  and  secured  good 
plants  of  such  ferns  or  wood  plants  as  I  ran  across. 
Where  possible.  1  lifted  my  ferns  with  a  mass  of 
earth  clinging  to  the  roots.  By  spring  I  had  enough 
plants  to  make  my  bed  fairly  full.  It  took  time  and 
experience  to  learn  the  prettiest  arrangement  and 
besl^  treatment.  And  now  for  my  variety.  My 
prettiest  and  most  satisfactory  plants  are  the  Cham 
Fern  (  Worn/ irnn fin  nid/caiis).  When  once  established 
they  have  done  well.  In  our  woods  they  grow  to 
seven  and  eleven  feet  in  height.  My  own  are  less 
than  four,  but  the  light  green  fronds  are  very  pretty. 
The  Aspidium  (J.  lu.nnitum  var.  nubn'cnns),  or  Sword 
Pern  (.1.  rif/i(/inn  var.  <i rijntuin),  and,  last  of  all,  the 
lovely  ^1.  'irii/i'dfiim,  do  very  well.  Another  fine 
large  fern  is  the  Lady  Fern  (  Asjjleni'iuu  /irli.r  frrni ina), 
which  is  thriving.  In  our  woods  are  two  Maiden- 
hairs. One,  the  Five  Finger  {Adiantum  pfdatnm),  is 
also  common  in  the  East.  ,1.  cmargituittim  is  a  much 
more  delicate  deciduous  sort.  With  us  A.  intntmn  is 
only  found  in  deep,  cold  canyons  or  in  the  redwoods. 
They  have,  however,  done  quite  well  in  my  bed. 
Indeed,  this  spring  some  clumps  under  the  shade  of 
the  large  ferns  left  little  to  be  desired.  Our  Gold 
Ferns  do  not  like  frequent  sprinklings,  as  the  other 
varieties  mentioned  do,  still  I  have  a  few  fine  clumps 
of  Gymnngrrnnmc  /ria)tf/id(irix..  There  is  a  class  of 
ferns  here  which  grow  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  in  hot 
places.  These  I  do  not  succeed  with.  I  have  indeed 
got  plants  of  Prllan  mid roiw^di folia  and  Pdluu  drnsa 
to  live  for  a  while,  but  they  are  not  a  success.  I 
found  that  my  bed  needed  still  more  shade  on  the 
west  and  so  built  a  trellis  some  eight  feet  high  to 
enclose  it.  On  this  trellis  are  .bushes  of  Cloth  of 
Gold,  William  Allen  Richardson,  Reve  d'Or,  Reine 
Marie  Henrietta  and  Reinc  Olga  de  Wurtemburg 
roses,  which  thrive  admirably.  All  of  the  roses 
would  do  well,  but  the  Cloth  of  Gold  would,  with  my 
permission,  cover  the  entire  trellis.  It  had  over 
600  roses  for  its  first  crop  this  season.  The  rose 
sprays  go  far  above  the  trellis  and  droop  outward, 
giving  a  very. effective  shade,  and  can,  if  best,  be 
trained  overhead. 

Other  l^lunts -with  Fi-nis. — With  my  ferns  I  have 
planted  a  variety  of  other  plants,  some  cultivated 
but  more  wild.  Ih  iuhei-a  mlcr<inth<i ^  Tiibina  gvandi- 
floi-fi,  BojjkinMi  iiccidcntnUn  and  other  Saxifragas 
mingle  admirably  with  the  fern  fronds.  Last  spring 
I  had  a  largo  section  of  the  bed  carpeted  with 
So.rifnififi  Aff)-/i  iisiana,  a  delicate  sort  with  round 
leaves  and  pretty  white  flowers.  Scdnms  here  and 
there  make  a  dainty  carpet.  I  have  several  native 
violets  naturalized.  At  one  side  is  a  large  mass  of 
Iris  DougliisiiiiKi,  a  native  grassy  sort  with  fine  white 
flowers,  and  have  some  plants  of  our  purple  sorts 
naturalized  now.  Abed  of  our  Lady  Slipper  (Ci/pri- 
prdinm  nuiid(iniini)  has  become  well  established, 
blooming  freely,  and  are  greatly  admired.  A  little 
later  FpijKtdis  rjigaiifeii^  another  rather  pretty 
orchid,  has  a  large  clump  and  blooms  nery  full.  A 
prized  member  of  the  group  is  our  wild  Sweetbrier,  a 
dainty  little  rose  about  a  foot  high.  A  pet  which  has 
not  done  so  well  m  Rliodndoidron  occidriifaiis  which 
stood  still  for  several  years,  but  is  now  growing 
well.  A  plant  of  the  Florida  Calycanthus  is  grow- 
ing vigorously,  and  is  very  pretty.  Another  pretty 
plant  is  our  Yfrhn  Bikiki,  a  pretty  trailer,  which  I 
hope  will  soon  cover  the  ground  in  places. 

Lilies  of  some  sorts  find  a  congenial  home  among 
the  ferns.  L.  Fnrdiiliiiinn  and  L.  Ahiri/iniinn  are 
well  established,  and  bloomed  grandly,  but /y.  ininiiinn 
never  has  thrived.  Two  of  the  prettiest  effects 
with  the  ferns  were  made  by  our  scarlet  Larkspur 
{Ihl phiinaiii  iiiidicnidc)  and  our  Columbine  (Aquilcgio 
truncaiu).  Their  foliage  is  pretty,  and  the  ferns  set 
ofl'  the  bright  flowers  finely. 
'  Moisture  is  supplied  by  one  of  the  rotary  sprink- 
lers, and  I  find  that  a  soaking  twice  a  week  does 
very  well,  although  a  daily  sprinkle  keeps  it  fresher. 
Tjast  spring  this  bed  was  the  prettiest  feature  of  my 
yard,  and  a  glimpse  of  it  was  like  a  breath  of  nature. 
I  have  thought  to  throw  in  a  small  rock  work,  but 
still  the  bed  is  very  satisfactory  as  it  is,  and  one  that 
is  a  daily  pleasure  to  visit.  I  find  that  a  dressing  of 
half-rotten  leaves  in  the  fall  suits  my  plants  well, 
holds  moisture  and  saves  watering.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  variety  of  plants  can  be  grown  in  so  small 
a  space,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the  experimi'iil . 
which  most  California  readers  could  readily  imitate 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

The  Other  One. 


Sweet  little  maid  with  winsome  eyes 

That  laugli  all  day  through  the  tangled  hair, 
Gaiing  with  baby  looks  so  wise 
Over  the  arm  of  the  oaken  chair, 
Dearer  than  you  is  none  to  me, 

Dearer  than  you  there  can  be  none ; 
Since  in  your  laughing  face  I  see 
Eyes  that  tell  of  another  one. 

Here  where  the  firelight  softly  glows, 

Sheltered  and  safe  and  snug  and  warm, 
What  to  you  is  the  wind  that  blows. 
Driving  the  sleet  of  the  winter  storm  ; 
Round  your  head  the  ruddy  light 
Glints  on  the  gold  from  your  tresses 
spun. 

But  deep  is  the  drifting  snow  t«-night 
Over  the  head  of  the  other  one. 

Hold  me  close  as  you  sagely  stand, 

Watching  the  dying  embers  shine; 
Then  shall  I  feel  another  hand 
That  nestled  once  in  this  hand  of  mine; 
Poor  little  hand,  so  cold  and  chill. 

Shut  from  the  light  of  stars  and  sun. 
Clasping  the  withered  roses  still 
That  liido  the  face  of  the  sleeping  one. 

Laugh,  little  maid,  while  laugh  you  may. 

Sorrow  comes  to  us  all.  I  know  ; 
Better  perhaps  for  her  to  stay 
Under  the  drifting  robe  of  snow. 

Sing  while  you  may  your  baby  songs, 
Sing  till  your  baby  songs  are  done; 
Btit  oh,  the  ache  of  the  heart  that  longs 
N'ight  and  day  for  the  other  one  ! 

—Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


Luck  of  the  Atkinses. 


Nobody  ever  was  poorer  than  the 
Atkinses,  or,  in  common  parlance,  any 
more  "shiftless."  The  family  consisted 
of  the  old  man,  Bill  by  name,  a  half- 
blind,  decrepit  creature,  who  yet  pos- 
sessed a  share  of  quaint  humor;  his 
wife,  Lou-i-sy,  a  lazj',  ragged  old  wo- 
man, who  had  grown  fat  on  nothing 
and  who  managed  to  keep  her  snuff- 
box full  even  when  the  coffee-pot  was 
empty,  and  five  or  six  lank,  sallow  boys 
and  girls  in  various  stages  of  age  and 
dirtiness.    They  occupied  a  small  log 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town  in  the 
mountains  of    Arkansas,   and  their 
dwelling  was  remarkable  only  for  its 
simplicity.    It  consisted  of  a  single 
room  which  the  entire  family  occupied 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex;  the  fire- 
place furnished  at  once  heat,  light  and 
the  means  of  cooking  their  scanty  food. 
Three  wretched  beds,  a  broken  chair 
or  two,  a  box  which  served  as  a  table, 
a  frying  pan,  spider  and  coffee  pot, 
with  a  few  broken  dishes,  comprised 
the  entire  wealth  of  the  Atkins  family, 
for  their  house  was  the  property  of  a 
well-to-do  citizen  who  let  them  live 
there  for  very  pity.     It   was  quite 
prosperous,  this  inland  Arkansas  town, 
though  fifty  rough  and   rocky  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad;  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  country  folk  around  a 
dashing,   stylish    place.     The  ladies 
there  never  went  barefooted,  even  in 
the  hottest  weather,  and  sunbonnets 
were  long  since  out  of  date.    The  men, 
too,  wore  store  clothes,  and  some  of 
them  wore  their  coats  to  meeting  dur- 
ing the  summer:  but  this  innovation 
was  by  no  means  popular.    It  was  a 
gossipy  little  community,  as  an  isolated 
place  must  be,  and  its  church  and  polit- 
ical factions  managed  to  keep  things 
from  stagnating.    But  the  whole  town 
was  united  upon  one  thing — in  heartily 
condemning  the  Atkinses.    Even  the 
Methodists  and  Campbellites  agreed 
on  that,  and  they  did  not  often  agree 
upon  anything,  for  the  Campbellites 
had  affirmed    that   they  could  sing 
louder  and  faster  than  the  Methodists, 
and  the  boast  had  caused  considerable 
ill  feeling. 

The  town  had  to  support  the  At- 
kinses, so  surely  it  had  the  right  to  dis- 
approve of  them,  but  the  disapproval 
was  rather  out  of  proportion  to  the  aid 
they  furnished,  and,  had  the  position 
been  reversed,  the  Atkinses  would  have 
had  more  to  eat.  One  lady  in  the  town 
had  declared  that  she  would  never  help 

them  Atkinses  "  again.  She  related 
to  a  circle  of  sympathizing  friends  that 
she  had  offered  Mrs.  Atkins  two  bits  a 
week  an'  all  she  could  eat  if  she  would 
do  her  washing  and  cooking,  but  the 
ffcr  had  been  refused,    Mrs.  Atkins 


care  of  her  "  man,"  as  he  was  "  mighty 
nigh  blind,"  and  the  old  man  had 
jocosely  remarked  that  he  "  'lowed 
Lou-i-sy'd  been  doin'  nothin'  so  long 
she'd  hate  to  quit." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  proprietor  of  the 
only  grocery  store  in  the  town.  He 
had  come  from  New  England  years  be- 
fore, and  had  opened  this  store  when 
lemons  and  oranges  were  practically 
unknown  and  white  sugar  well  nigh  as 
hard  to  obtain.  By  dint  of  keeping 
these  and  similar  luxuries  and  selling 
them  at  astonishingly  high  rates,  and 
by  introducing  into  the  western  market 
many  high-priced  novelties,  such  as 
sardines,  canned  fruits,  oatmeal,  ABC 
crackers,  and  other  articles  calculated 
to  please  the  eye  and  palate  of  the  vil- 
lage customer,  he  had  managed  to 
amass  quite  a  tidy  little  sum.  On  this 
gentleman  the  burden  of  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  Atkinses  fell 
with  especial  severity.  Not  that  he 
gave  more  than  any  one  else — quite 
the  contrary — but  that  his  well-known 
stinginess  made  him  feel  it  more.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  given  any- 
thing at  all,  but  from  his  desire  to 
stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  community, 
and  especially  of  the  gentleman  on 
whof^e  land  the  Atkinses  lived.  He  was 
the  rich  man  of  the  town,  and  his  influ- 
ence and  importance  were  wonderful 
in  a  small  way. 

One  evening  a  group  of  men  had 
gathered  in  Mr.  Johnson's  store,  as 
was  the  custom,  solejnnly  gossiping 
about  the  events  of  the  day.  The  pro- 
prietor stood  behind  the  counter  keep- 
ing an  anxious  eye  on  his  boxes  of 
crackers  and  fruit  that  stood  invitingly 
open.  He  was  a  slender  man,  slightly 
stooped,  with  his  face  and  upper  lip 
shaven  and  an  iron-gray  beard  adorn- 
ing his  chin.  He  had  small  eyes  and 
a  bland  smile  that  was  intended  to  be 
very  pleasing.  It  was  hard  to  keep 
the  smile  this  evening,  though,  for  a 
lank  mountaineer  was  making  fearful 
depredations  upon  a  box  of  "  animal 
crackers"  that  stood  open  on  the  coun- 
ter. He  dared  not  stop  the  man,  for 
he  was  a  possible  customer,  but  as  he 
saw  his  pastry  cows  and  elephants  dis- 
appearing his  heart  sank  within  him. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  safely  maneu- 
vered the  box  out  of  the  man's  reach 
that  he  was  able  to  give  his  attention 
to  the  chat  that  was  going  on. 

Abe  Lewis  had  the  floor,  and  he  was 
telling  something  that  was  truly 
astounding.  '' Have  you  fellers  heerd 
that  ole  Bill  Atkins  is  going  to  draw 
some  money  soon?"  he  asked.  The 
sensation  the  news  produced  was  full 
up  to  the  speaker's  expectations. 
"Yes  that  man  that  was  here  awhile 
back  looking  out  for  pensions  is  goin'  to 
git  a  pension  fer  Bill,"  he  continued. 
"  You  all  know  Bill  fit  in  the  war,  an' 
he's  blind,  you  know,  an'  he's  goin"  to 
git  his  money  now  soon.  I  reckon  his 
back  pay'U  be  sev'rul  thousand  dollars. 
It'll  be  two  or  three  months  before 
he'll  git  it,  but  they  say  it's  sure  to 
come."  Well,  well  !  would  wonders 
never  cease  !  Bill  Atkins  a  moneyed 
man  I  The  news  must  be  true,  for  the 
whole  party  remembered  the  pension 
examiner  who  had  visited  the  town, 
and  two  or  three  men  testified  to  see- 
ing him  go  to  Atkins'  house. 

The  news  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  little  town,  and  created  a  variety 
of  emotions.  A  few  skeptical  souls 
pretended  not  to  believe  it,  but  they 
were  in  a  hopeless  minority,  and  the 
subject  was  discussed  in  all  its  bear- 
ings. The  Atkinses  had  suddenly,  and 
by  no  effort  of  their  own.  become  very 
important  citizens.  Mrs.  Smith,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  ministers,  told  the 
ladies  in  the  sewing  society  that  she 
thought  it  a  shame  that  none  of  them 
ever  went  to  see  the  Atkinses. 
"They've  got  souls  to  save  if  they  air 
pore,"  she  added,  judiciously  over- 
looking the  fact  that  report  said  they 
were  no  longer  beggars.  Mrs.  Kelly, 
the  lady  who  had  avowed  her  intention 
of  never  helping  them  again,  looked 
quite  abashed,  and  secretly  resolved  to 
send  Mrs.  Atkins  a  pitcher  of  butter- 
milk. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Atkins  herself  set 
forth  for  a  visit  to  Johnson's  store, 
entirely  unaware  of  the  rumor  that 
^brpftd,    She  ^litered  the  place 


rather  timidly  and  in  a  very  apologetic 
tone  asked  for  a  pound  of  bacon,  a 
little  coffee  and  a  box  of  snuff,  adding, 
as  was  her  invariable  rule,  that  she 
would  pay  for  the  things  as  soon  as 
"  berries  gits  ripe."  As  Mrs.  Atkins 
had  made  this  same  promise  every  time 
she  had  entered  the  store,  there  was 
no  reason  why  it  should  have  particu- 
larly impressed  Mr.  Johnson;  yet  he 
seemed  delighted  and  hastily  produced 
the  things  she  wished,  but  in  much 
more  generous  quantities.  "How 
would  you  like  a  nice  ham  ?"  he  asked, 
holding  up  the  article  in  question. 
Mrs.  Atkins  hesitated.  She  was  as 
honest  as  her  limited  means  would 
permit,  so  she  shook  her  head,  saying 
he  would  get  tired  of  waiting  for  his 
pay.  "No,  indeed,"  he  insisted;  "take 
your  own  time  to  pay  for  it.  1  don't 
mind  waiting  a  bit  on  a  good  cus- 
tomer." Thus  urged,  Mrs.  Atkins 
took  the  ham,  and  added  several  un- 
accustomed luxuries  to  her  list.  He 
would  not  allow  her  to  carry  the  things, 
but  sent  them  in  his  delivery  wagon, 
and  gave  her  at  parting  a  polite  "  call 
again."  Mrs.  Atkins  went  home  in  a 
truly  astonished  state  of  mind,  related 
her  remarkable  axJventure  to  the  old 
man  and  the  children,  and  wound  up 
by  declaring  that  "  Jim  Johnson's  been 
converted,  and  I  know  it,  else  he  never 
would  have  did  it."  The  Atkinses 
enjoyed  a  square  meal  that  morning — 
the  first  in  many  a  weary  day. 

The  two  churches — there  were  only 
two  in  the  town^ — seemed  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  paying  delicate  atten- 
tions to  the  hitherto  neglected  family. 
To  be  just,  the  two  ministers  and  their 
wives  had  endeavored  to  induce  the  At- 
kinses to  "join  the  church,"  but  their 
efforts  had  not  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess largely,  it  seemed,  because  Mrs. 
Atkins  and  Mandy,  the  oldest  girl,  had 
"  nothin'  to  wear."  But  now  the  other 
ladies  of  the  church  developed  a  sudden 
interest  in  the  matter,  and,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  usual  reply,  one  of  them 
boldly  asked;  "Well,  why  don't  you 
git  a  dress  at  Boothby's  ?  He'll  wait 
till  you  git  the  money."  Mrs.  Atkins, 
who  was  getting  a  little  accustomed  to 
her  unexpected  turn  of  good  luck, 
plucked  up  heart  to  go  to  Boothby's, 
the  largest  "dry  goods  and  general 
merchandise  "  store  in  the  place,  and, 
though  somewhat  uncertain  of  her  ex- 
pedition, managed  to  express  a  desire 
for  a  certain  purple  calico  toward 
which  her  heart  had  inclined,  but  which 
she  had  never  dreamed  of  possessing. 
Mr.  Boothby  was  most  affable.  Cer- 
tainly she  could  have  the  goods  and 
anything  else  she  wished.  A  pink 
caiico  for  Mandy  was  added,  and  the 
enterprising  merchant  succeeded  in 
pressing  upon  the  bewildered  woman 
various  articles  of  adornment  entirely 
unsuitable  to  her,  but  of  which  he  had 
found  some  trouble  in  disposing. 

Thus  it  went  on.  Mandy  and  her 
mother  became  regular  church-goers, 
arrayed  in  their  elegant  new  calicoes, 
and  even  the  old  man  had  a  new  suit 
of  "store  clothes"  sold  him  on  time 
and  somewhat  against  his  will  by  an 
accommodating  merchant  of  the  town. 

In  vain  the  Atkinses  protested  that 
they  did  not  know  when  they  could  pay 
for  all  these  luxuries;  these  generous 
friends  smilingly  waved  aside  all  such 
scruples  and  protested  that  they  were 
perfectly  willing  to  wait. 

Thus  the  winter  passed,  the  Atkinses 
daily  growing  in  favor.  It  had  been  a 
hard  season,  but,  thanks  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  now  numerous  friends, 
they  fared  well,  and  the  oldest  boy  had 
a  position  that  enabled  him  to  earn  a 
little. 

Spring  came,  and  with  it  the  pension 
officer  came  to  the  town  again.  He 
stopped  at  Johnson's  store  one  day  to 
purchase  some  cigars,  and  that  smiling 
merchant  took  occasion  to  question 
him  a  little.  "When  is  ole  Bill  At- 
kins goin'  to  get  his  pension  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Atkins— Bill  Atkins?  I  don't  re- 
member any  one  of  that  name.  Oh, 
yes,  you  mean  that  old  half-blinded 
fellow  that  lives  at  the  end  of  the 
town.  Why,  he  won't  have  any  pension 
at  all.  He  applied,  and  I  examined  the 
case  when  I  was  here-,  before,  His 
bUndnese  has  nothing  to  4c.  with  hi? 


j  war  service.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  he  should  have  a  pension. 
He  has  known  ever  since  I  was  here 
last  fall  that  he  wouldn't  be  allowed 
anything." 

So  saying,  the  pension-man  paid  for 
his  cigars  and  strolled  out  of  the  store. 
But  the  silver  lay  unnoticed  on  the 
counter.  Mr.  Johnson  stood  with  his 
mouth  wide  open  and  his  eyes  staring 
at  vacancy. — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Papering  the  House. 


Bedrooms  should  be  papered  or 
painted  in  medium  tones  of  color, 
neither  light  enough  to  make  a  glare 
in  summer,  nor  dark  enough  to  absorb 
the  pale  gleams  of  winter,  says  a  writer 
in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

For  a  summer  room  let  us  take  a 
hint  from  the  cool,  old-fashioned  par- 
lor, whose  closed  blinds  and  dark  walls 
were  a  refuge  for  the  eve  and  mind 
after  the  bright  whitewaslied  kitchen. 

A  decided  pattern  in  the  paper  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  increase  the 
size  of  a  room.  Fine  vertical  lines  do 
this,  whereas  any  large  detached  pat- 
terns have  the  opposite  effect. 

Blue  walls,  or  those  with  blue  lights 
in  the  color,  make  a  room  seem  large, 
as  blue  recedes  from  the  eye.  This 
color  must  be  skillfully  used,  however, 
for  if  too  pale  it  is  cold  and  unsympa- 
thetic; if  crude,  it  takes  all  color  from 
the  complexion  of  the  mistress.  The 
shades  of  blue  that  wear  the  best  on 
the  nerves  and  senses  are  toned  with 
gray,  yellow  or  pink. 

Do  not  forget,  in  the  country  house, 
that  the  green  on  the  lawn  and  in  the 
foliage  will  play  strange  tricks  with 
reflections,  and  sometimes  apparently 
change  the  entire  color  scheme  of  a 
room. 

Grayish  tones  of  red  and  pink  are 
cool  and  restful,  but  beware  of  orange, 
save  in  a  little  dark  den  of  a  winter 
house. 

When  rooms  communicate  the  colors 
should  harmonize  in  contrast — red  with 
green,  orange  with  blue,  purple  with 
yellow  was  the  old  law  of  complemen- 
tary colors,  but  now  the  rule  is  "put 
any  colors  together  which  have  the 
same  amount  of  some  other  neutraliz- 
ing color  in  both,"  a  gray-green  and  a 
gray-blue,  for  instance.  But  the  best 
effects  are  obtained  where  both  laws 
are  followed  with  modifications,  as 
when  the  red  and  green  is  changed  to 
shrimp  pink  and  gray-blue  green. 

The  floors  should  alwa3's  be  darker, 
the  ceilings  lighter,  than  the  wall,  and 
as  the  most  important  part  of  decora- 
tion is  the  consideration  of  harmony, 
rather  than  color,  the  furniture  and 
hangings  should  be  carefully  chosen. 
If,  as  is  most  often  the  case,  the  fur- 
niture has  already  been  in  use,  choose 
new  paper  to  harmonize  with  that,  and 
not  for  its  own  beauty  of  color  design. 
Fresh  walls,  soft-colored  rugs  and  an 
unseamed,  unobtrusive  ceiling  make 
any  room  attractive.  In  spite  of  the 
prejudice  against  any  one  daring  to 
have  a  taste  of  his  own,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  decorator — be  he 
ever  so  scientific  or  artistic — does  not 
live  in  the  midst  of  his  "creations," 
and  that  a  room  which  at  first  glance 
may  seem  chic  or  ravishing  may,  after 
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a  summer's  acquaintance,  prove  a  tire- 
some, unrestful  bore. 

Avoid  the  design  which  makes  fifty 
different  patterns — diamonds,  squares, 
hexagons,  interlacing  circles  and  the 
like — or  one  where  the  repeat  is  so 
carefully  hidden  that  to  follow  is  dis- 
traction, yet  an  imperative  necessity. 


Popular  Science. 


The  fiber  of  the  coarsest  wool  is  about 
the  five  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Human  hair  varies  in  thickness  from 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  to  the  six 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 

The  new  photograph  of  the  heavens, 
now  being  prepared  by  London,  Berlin 
and  Parisian  astronomers,  shows 
68,000,000  stars. 

Woods,  the  naturalist,  says  that 
when  young  spiders  first  begin  to  spin 
four  hundred  of  their  threads  are  not 
equal  in  size  to  one  of  the  full-grown 
insects. 

The  wings  of  an  owl  are  lined  with  a 
soft  down  that  enables  the  bird  to  fly 
without  making  the  slightest  sound,  a 
very  important  matter  to  a  nocturnal 
bird  of  prey. 

It  is  suggested  that  sounds  too  high 
for  our  ears  would  be  recorded  by  the 
phonograph,  and  might  be  made  audi- 
ble by  reproducing  at  a  lower  speed  of 
the  instrument. 

The  sting  of  a  bee,  when  compared 
with  the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  under 
a  powerful  microscope,  is  hardly  dis- 
cernible. The  point  of  the  needle  ap- 
pears to  be  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  following  method  of  preserving 
the  Colors  of  dried  flowers,  applicable 
to  even  the  most  delicate  poppies, 
has  been  discovered  by  Herr  Nienhaus. 
Ammonia  in  the  air  is  the  main  cause 
of  flowers  losing  their  tints;  so  Herr 
Nienhaus  presses  his  specimens  between 
paper  which  has  been  previously  satu- 
rated with  a  solution  of  one  per  cent, 
of  oxalic  acid  in  water. 

For  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years  the 
geographers  and  astronomers  have 
suspected  that,  on  account  of  a  "tilt- 
ing" in  the  earth's  axis,  the  latitude  of 
all  places  on  the  earth's  surface  is 
gradually  changing.  A  few  years  ago 
(1892)  the  astronomers  decided  to  make 
'  test  case  "  of  the  matter,  and  now 
report  that  the  theory  is  correct.  For 
example,  they  have  proven  that  Berlin 
was  fifty-one  feet  nearer  the  pole  in 
September,  1892,  than  it  was  in  March 
of  the  same  year.  If  Peary  and  Well- 
man  will  only  be  patient,  the  pole  will 
come  to  them. 


They  had  an  original  and  effective 
way  of  preventing  strikes  on  the  So- 
nera Railroad  while  it  was  building," 
says  its  first  superintendent.  "The 
Mexican  peons  were  queer  laborers  to 
deal  with,  and  there  were  habitual  kick- 
ers and  agitators  among  them  to  stir 
up  discontent,  like  those  we  find  in  other 
more  enlightened  regions  where  great 
works  are  carried  on.  The  Mexican 
Government,  standing  as  a  backer  of 
the  road,  was,  of  course,  interested  that 
nothing  should  intei-fere  with  its  prog- 
ress, and  so  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a  man  was  stirring  up  trouble 
mong  his  fellow-laborers,  he  was  dis- 
JOsed  of  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
ry.  Some  men  were  detailed  to  get 
lim  drunk — no  difficult  task  when 
.iquor  was  furnished  free — and  he  would 
ake  up  in  the  morning  to  find  himself 
n  military  barracks,  and  to  be  informed 
hat  he  was  an  enlisted  soldier  in  the 
krmy.'  All  the  formalities  had  duly 
)een  gone  through  with,  and  he  was 
ept  in  seclusion  in  the  barracks  until 
16  was  transferred  to  some  remote 
)art  of  the  Republic.  He  was  enlisted 
mder  an  assumed  name,  so  that  when 
lis  friends  came  to  the  barracks  to 
aquire  after  him  by  name,  they  were 
oformed  that  there  was  no  such  man 
here.  If  they  doubted  the  statement 
here  were  the  rolls  which  they  might 
ipect.  As  the  Mexican  soldier  is 
lUally  a  prisoner,  and  the  army  is 
e  up  to  a  considerable  extent  of 
Inals  pardoned  under  condition  of 
ting,  no  comment  would  be  excited 
B  keeping  a  neyf  recruit  In  confljie- 


ment,  and,  off  in  Yucatan  or  Tabasco, 
his  friend  would  not  hear  of  him  again, 
at  least  during  the  building  of  the 
road." 

Curious  Facts. 


The  black  ostrich  stands  seven  feet 
high.    The  speed  is  that  of  a  horse, 
and  it  can  carry  a  man.    The  cassowa 
ry  is  as  large,  but  has  a  shorter  neck, 
and  feeds  on  vegetables. 

It  is  said  when  the  United  States 
Government  moved  to  Washington  in 
the  year  1800  the  property  was  all 
carried  in  seven  boxes,  while  the  Chief 
Executive  got  lost  in  the  woods  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington. 

The  two  most  widely  separated  post- 
offices  in  the  United  States  are  those  in 
Key  West,  Florida,  and  in  Ounalaska, 
Alaska,  6271  miles  apart.  Two  cents 
will  insure  the  carriage  of  a  letter 
between  those  distant  points. 

It  is  said  that  singers,  actors  and 
public  speakers  find  that  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  electric  light  they 
have  less  trouble  with  their  voices, 
they  are  less  likely  to  catch  cold,  their 
throats  are  not  so  parched  and  they 
feel  better.  This  is  due  to  the  air  being 
less  vitiated  and  the  temperature  being 
more  even. 

The  longest  dry-dock  in  the  world  is 
now  building  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  It 
will  be  900  feet  over  all,  800  feet  from 
inside  face  of  caisson,  74  feet  in  width 
at  bottom  and  115  feet  at  top,  and  28 
feet  deep  fi-om  average  high-water 
springs  to  floor.  The  entrance  is  to  be 
83  feet  wide,  with  perpendicular  sides, 
and  to  have  a  depth  of  26  feet  from 
average  high-water  springs  to  sill. 

They  do  not  think  anything  of  an  egg 
in  China,  it  seems,  until  it  is  about  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  old  eggs  being 
worth  as  much  in  that  country  as  old 
wine  is  elsewhere.  They  have  a  way  of 
burying  the  eggs,  and  it  takes  about 
thirty  days  to  render  a  pickled  egg  fit 
to  eat.  Some  of  the  old  eggs  have 
become  as  black  as  ink,  and  one  of 
the  favorite  Chinese  dishes  for  invalids 
is  made  up  of  eggs,  which  are  pre- 
served in  jars  of  red  clay  and  salt 
water,  consequently  there  is  not  much 
pleasure  in  being  an  invalid  in  China 
until  you  have  had  plenty  of  training. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Little  gowns  of  dimity  are  made  with 
blouse  waists  and  puffed  sleeves,  and 
cut  out  in  the  neck,  which  is  trimmed 
round  with  three  ruffles  of  embroidery 
overlapping  each  other. 

Lawn  and  gingham  dresses  are  made 
like  those  of  pique,  excepting  that  the 
waist  is  slightly  fulled  on  to  a  thin  lin- 
ing and  cut  out  square  in  the  neck,  to 
be  worn  over  a  white  guimpe.  Tiny 
••osettes  and  ends  of  satin  ribbon  are  a 
pretty  addition  to  the  lawn  dresses 
made  in  this  way. 

Shirred  hats  for  very  small  girls 
have  a  tiny  ruche  underneath  the  brim 
in  front,  and  tie  under  the  chin  with 
hemmed  strings  of  Swiss.  Sun  bonnets 
have  wide  full  frills  of  Swiss  edged  with 
lace,  or  embroidery  if  the  bonnet  is  of 
pique,  around  the  face,  tapering  down 
narrow  at  the  chin,  and  double,  full, 
straight  capes  at  the  back.  Loops  of 
half-inch  gauze  ribbons  in  pale  pink  and 
blue  are  the  outside  decoration. 

A  charming  little  yellow  pique  gown 
for  a  girl  of  ten  has  a  plain  empire 
waist  with  a  yoke  of  tucked  nainsook, 
with  a  band  of  white  embroidery  across 
the  lower  edge  and  a  belt  of  the  same 
insertion.  Over  the  puffed  sleeves  are 
shoulder  frills  of  pique  trimmed  round 
with  an  embroidered  edging.  With 
this  is  worn  a  large  yellow  pique  hat 
made  with  a  corded  brim  with  a  ruffle 
of  white  embroidery  on  the  edge  and  a 
large  flat  crown. 

Swiss  firms  have  entered  into  a  con- 
tract vvith  the  Japanese  war  office  to 
supply  a  sufficient  number  of  watches 
for  one  to  be  given  to  every  soldier 
who  has  served  in  the  campaign  when 
the  Mikado  reviews  his  victorious 
troops  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
watches,  which  will  take  the  pl^ce  of 
war  medals ;  are  to  cost  $1.60  apl^Q^ 


Qems  of  Thought. 


The  knowledge  of  things  alone  gives 
a  value  to  our  reasonings,  and  prefer- 
ence of  one  man's  knowledge  over 
another's. — Locke. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to 
tranquility  and  a  contented  spirit  as 
the  amazement  and  confusions  of  un- 
readiness and  inconsideration. — Jeremy 
Taylor. 

It  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the 
human  mind  never  to  be  called  into 
effort.  The  habit  of  receiving  pleasure 
without  any  exertion  of  thought,  by  the 
excitement  of  curiosity  and  sensibility, 
may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  worst 
effects  of  habitual  novel  reading.  Like 
idle  morning  visitors,  the  brisk  and 
breathless  periods  hurry  in  and  hurry 
off  in  quick  and  profitless  succession; 
each,  indeed,  for  the  moment  of  its  stay 
prevents  the  pain  of  vacancy,  while  it 
indulges  the  love  of  sloth;  but  altogether 
they  leave  the  mistress  of  the  house — 
the  soul,  I  mean — flat  and  exhausted, 
incapable  of  attending  to  her  own  con- 
cerns, and  unfitted  for  the  conversation 
of  more  rational  guests. — Coleridge. 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples, 

Ere  man  learned 

To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them— ere  he 
framed 

The  lofty  vault  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems,  in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence  he  knelt  down 
And  ofifered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplications.  —Bryant. 

A  tree  is  an  underg-round  creature, 
with  its  tail  in  the  air.  All  its  intelli- 
gence is  in  its  roots.— O.  W.  Holmes. 

A  certain  amount  of  distrust  is 
wholesome,  but  not  so  much  of  others 
as  of  ourselves.  Neither  vanity  nor 
conceit  can  exist  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere with  it.— Mme.  Neckar. 

Smiles. 


"  De  man  wif  er  fightin'  nature," 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "  orter  be  kyahful 
how  he  handles  his  own  weapons.  Hit 
am  pow'ful  hah'd  ter  sympathize  wif  er 
bee  dat's  stung  by  its  own  stinger." — 
Washington  Star. 

Houser — "Why  do  you  suppose  jus- 
tice is  always  represented  as  a  woman?" 
Mrs.  Houser — "Because  she  never 
gets  her  work  done."— Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. 

Buggins— "  Why  all  this  talk  about 
the  new  woman  ?  "  Muggins — "  I  sup- 
pose because  it  isn't  safe  to  refer  to 
any  woman  as  'the  old  woman.'" — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

First-born  (with  English  instincts)— 
"I  want  to  go  abroad,  father,  the  1st 
of  April  and  see  the  world."  Wise 
Parent — "No  objection  to  your  seeing 
the  world,  but  I  do  object  to  the  world 
seeing  you." — Harlem  Life. 

Little  Boy:    "  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

Miss  Antique  (confusedly):  "You 
should  not  ask  a  lady  how  old  she  is." 

Little  Boy:  "Oh,  'xcuse  me.  How 
young  are  you  ?  " — Good  News. 

Smart:  "Whatever  induced  your 
uncle  to  marry  the  widow  of  a  man  who 
was  hanged  ?  " 

Simpson:  "  He  has  been  married  to 
widows  before  and  said  he  was  tired  of 
having  the  virtues  of  former  husbands 
flung  in  his  face." 

One  of  the  paradoxical  things  about 
people  is  that  they  always  think  times 
will  be  better  if  prices  are  high,  and 
yet  every  mother's  son  and  daughter 
laments  bitterly  whenever  that  prayed 
for  advance  results  in  their  getting 
less  for  their  dollar  than  they  got  be- 
fore. They  do  not  seem  to  be  quite 
sure  whether  it  is  prices  or  things  they 
want  in  this  life.    A  little  study  in  eco- 


nomics would  show  them  that 
condition  to  be  sought  is  that 
they  will  get  the  most  things 
least  effort.  The  progress  of 
not  alone  in  increasing  the  n 
dollars,  but  in  enhancing  the 
ing  power  of  the  dollars  they 


the  ideal 
in  which 
with  the 
wages  is 
umber  of 
purchas- 
get  now. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Vinegar  and  sugar  will  make  a  good 
stove  polish. 

Grease  may  be  removed  from  woolen 
goods  by  sponging  it  with  strong  cold 
coffee. 

Wear  old  loose  kid  gloves  when  iron- 
ing as  they  will  save  many  callous  spots 
on  one's  hands. 

Fine  laces  may  be  cleaned  by  being 
packed  in  wheat  flour  and  allowed  to 
remain  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  burn  pine  tar 
occasionally  in  a  sick  room,  as  it  is  an 
excellent  disinfectant,  and  it  also  in- 
duces sleep. 

If  a  shirt  bosom  or  any  other  article 
has  been  scorched  in  ironing  lay  it 
where  the  bright  sunshine  will  fail 
directly  upon  it. 

It  is  well  to  keep  a  small  paint  brush 
convenient  for  dusting  the  crevices  in 
furniture,  and  all  spots  that  cannot  be 
reached  with  the  dust  cloth. 

If  sheets  or  tablecloths  are  wrung  by 
putting  the  selvage  through  the 
wringer,  the  edges  will  not  curl  up, 
and  they  will  iron  much  easier. 

When  anything  has  been  spilled  on 
the  stove,  or  milk  has  boiled  over  and 
a  suffocating  smoke  arises,  sprinkle 
the  spot  with  salt  and  it  will  quickly 
disappear. 

Perspiration  stains  may  be  removed 
from  the  sleeves  of  white  woolen  or 
silk  dresses  by  sponging  with  warm 
water,  into  which  ammonia  has  been 
poured,  and  then  with  clean  water. 
Press  the  place  before  it  becomes  quite 
dry. 

The  teeth  should  be  brushed  up  and 
down,  rather  than  across  from  one 
tooth  to  another,  as  the  particles  to  be 
removed  are  generally  between  the 
teeth.  Remember  also  that  the  insides 
and  tops  of  the  teeth  need  brushing  as 
much  as  the  outside. 

To  make  a  sand  bag  to  use  in  the 
place  of  a  hot- water  bag:  Make  a 
square  bag  of  heavy  linen  or  firm  cot- 
ton and  fill  it  with  silver  sand.  A  bag 
of  sand  retains  the  heat  much  longer 
than  water  or  a  brick  and  is  preferred' 
by  some  persons.  Like  a  hot-water 
bag,  a  sand  bag  may  be  fitted  into 
place,  so  that  it  is  more  comfortable 
than  a  brick  or  soapstone.  It  re- 
quires several  hours  to  heat  a  bag  of 
sand  in  an  oven. 

It  is  important  to  remove  tar,  wheel 
grease,  etc. ,  •  from  wash  goods  before 
placing  in  the  suds,  and  soap  should 
not  be  rubbed  first  on  any  stain,  as  it 
will  tend  to  set  it.  To  remove  the  tar 
or  grease  from  white  goods  rub  with 
oil  of  turpentine  and  soap,  alternating 
with  streams  of  water.  For  colored 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  rub  lard 
thoroughly  into  the  spot,  and  let  it  lie 
until  the  tar  seems  loosened,  then  treat 
alternately  with  oil  of  turpentine,  soap 
and  water.  Silks  may  be  ti'eated  care- 
fully in  the  same  manner,  using  ben- 
zine instead  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

The  official  population  of  the  city  of 
New  York  was  stated  to  be  1,984,866 
on  the  1st  inst. 


A  Philadelphia  company  is  making 
paving  blocks  of  compressed  hay. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


The  Grange  Field. 


The  Inspection  work  which  has  been 
in  pro<?ress  during  the  past  two  months 
is  nearin<,'  its  close.  It  has  been  pur- 
sued with  both  devotion  and  energy, 
and  has  cost  a  good  deal  of  nionej'.  All 
the  accounts  have  not  yet  been  passed 
upon,  but  we  are  told  that,  first  and 
last,  it  will  use  up  the  larger  part  of 
the  lecture  fund,  which  has  been  so 
long  and  carefully  hoarded.  The  sev- 
eral subordinate  Granges  appear  to 
have  had  a  good  stirring-up.  and  now 
the  question  arises.  How  is  this  stir- 
ring-up  to  be  put  to  permanent  ac- 
count ?  If  nothing  further  is  done,  if 
the  work  of  the  inspector  began  and 
ended  with  his  ofticial  visit,  the  money 
spent  will  simply  have  been  wasted. 
But  this  must  not  be;  the  Inspection 
must  be  followed  by  something  that 
will  maintain  and  increase  the  interest 
which  ajjpears  to  have  been  aroused 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  What  this 
is  to  be  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
spirit  which  prevails  among  the  subor- 
dinate Granges.  If  the  Ins])ection  has 
done  them  any  good,  it  ought  very  soon 
to  manifest  itself  in  an  increase  of 
Grange  interest,  in  expansion  of  mem- 
bership and  the  institution  of  new 
Granges.  But  while  the  work  must 
thus  be  done  in  the  subordinate 
Granges,  it  must  have  leadership,  and 
this  the  Executive  Committee  ought  to 
supply.   

There  Ought  now  to  be  put  into  the 
field  an  active  revivalist  and  organizer, 
conirpissioned  to  go  from  Ti  range  to 
Grange,  not  as  -an  inspector,  but  as  a 
.suggester  and  starter  of  now  projects. 
In  the  course  of  his  work  he  would,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  discover 
facts  and. devise  methods  which  would 
interest  all  the  Granges  in  the  juris- 
diction. He  .should  be  a  man  capable 
of  writing  each  week  to  the  RrR.\r, 
Press  and  other  journals  circulating 
in  rural  communities  a  rattling  letter, 
full  of  Grange  interest.  It  was  this 
sort  of  thing  that  the  editor  of  the 
RtiRA!- had  ill  rnind  when,  in  the  "  re- 
xnvaT  meeting  '  held  in  San  Francisco 
last  November,  he  made  the  motion 
which  finally  took  form  in  the  Inspec- 
tion work.  He  still  believes  it  to  be 
the  very  best  practicable  way  to  stimu- 
late Grange  interest,  and  he  believes  it 
to  be  just  as  necessary  now  as  it  was 
four  .months  ago.  If  something  like 
this  is  not  done;  if  the  work  of  the  In- 
spector be  not  supplemented  by  fur- 
ther effort,  then  it  will  yield  little  per- 
manent good  and  thp  Grange  savings 
will  have  been  spent  to  no  real  purpose. 


thing  like  the  Highland  plan  has  long 
been  practiced  in  Pennsylvania — a  fact 
which  has,  possibly,  some  relationship 
to  the  unexampled  prosperity  of  the 
firangc  in  that  State.  While  the  High- 
land people,  as  the  proposers  of  the 
project,  arc  entitled  to  be  first  heard 
from  in  the  matter,  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  go  thei'e.  If  the  members  of 
the  Order — like  Mr.  Ohleyer— prefer 
the  ocean  side  or  any  other  place,  then 
let  the  meeting  be  held  at  that  other 
place.  But  by  all  means  let  it  be  held 
somewhere.  Let  there  bo  an  occasion 
which  will  make  it  worth  while  for 
Patrons  to  come  together;  let  there 
be  an  event  which  will  declare  to  the 
people  of  California  in  unmistakable 
terms  that  the  Grange  is  alive  and  in 
the  tield  as  a  leader  in  the  work  of 
education  and  all  the  blessings  associ- 
ated witli  it  and  with  social  life. — A.  H. 


We_^are  not  informed  as  to  what  San 
Jose  proposes  to  do  in  the  matter  of 
the  projected  Summer  meeting  pro- 
posed by  Highland  Grange.  The  High- 
land folks  have  invited  them  to  take 
the  lead  and  a  committee  has  been  con- 
sidering the  matter.  If  they  have 
come  to  any  determination  we  have 
yet  to  learn  of  it.  If  San  .lose  decides 
to  carry  out  the  plan,  well  and  good; 
but  if  it  does  not  then  the  Executive 
Committee  should  take  hold  of  it.  A 
Summer  meeting  upon  the  terms  sug- 
gested by  the  Highland  ])eople  would 
be  a  novelty  in  California,  and  it  would, 
unquestionably,  attract  a  very  large 
attendance.  Already  it  has  excited 
wide  interest  in  Grange  circles;  and  it 
should  not  be  [allowed  to  drop,  Some- 


Volunteered  from  Yuba  City. 


To  TiTE  Editor: — For  some  good  rea- 
son our  Worthy  Lecturer,  Miss  Maud 
Green,  was  not  present  at  our  meeting 
last  Saturday,  and  since  the  clever 
lady  is  also  our  (J  range  reporter  for 
the  year,  Brother  Ohleyer  having  been 
excused  at  his  own  request,  I  beg  a 
little  space  as  a  volunteer  in  her  be- 
half and  also  in  behalf  of  the  Grange, 
which  had  a  more  than  usually  interest- 
ing session  on  Saturday. 

After  the  routine  business  had  been 
transacted,  Bro.  B.  F.  Walton  in- 
formed the  members  that  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, held  recently  in  San  Francisco, 
it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  series  of  meet- 
ings among  the  fruit-growers  instead 
of  in  the  cities,  as  had  heretofore  been 
the  habit.  He  said  the  idea  met  with 
prompt  approval,  and  on  his  naming 
the  Yuba  City  district  as  offering  a 
good  starting  point  the  invitation  was 
at  once  accepted  and  the  society's  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Yuba  City  on 
Friday.  May  31st,  convening  at  10  .\. 
M.,  and.  with  the  exception  of  a  noon 
hour,  will  hold  an  all-day  session.  The 
speaker  stated'  that  the  Yuba  City 
had  become  quite  famous  abroad  for 
the  variety  and  quality  of  its  fruits, 
and  that  there  was  a  universal  desire 
expressed  to  see  and  learn  for  them- 
selves what  our  connnunity  had  to  offer 
to  warrant  the  attraction  it  is  enjoy- 
ing. This  announcement  created  much 
enthusiasm  in  the  meeting,  explainable 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  present  were 
more  or  less  directly  interested  in  finiit- 
growing.  Mr.  Walton  stated  that  the 
local  association  of  fruit-growers  was 
much  elated  over  the  distinction  ac- 
corded this  locality,  and  had  already 
appointed  committees  to  make  neces- 
sary arrangements,  in  which  they  were 
being  joined  by  Butte  and  other  asso- 
ciations and  by  enthusiastic  individu- 
als, all  determined  to  make  the  occa- 
sion one  of  pleasure  and  profit.  He 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  timely  act 
for  the  Grange  also  to  ajjpoint  a  com- 
mittee to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  convention,  and  on  motion 
the  Worthy  Master  appointed  Brothers 
Walton,  Frisbie  and  Barter,  and  Sis- 
ters Joie  Walton  and  .Jennie  Starr. 

The  matter  of  a  Grange  ])icnic  was 
then  considered  and  by  unanimous  vote 
it  was  ordered  that  one  be  had,  the 
time  and  place  to  be  determin(>d  by  a 
committee  of  three  to  be  ajjpointed  by 
the  chair,  who  immediately  appointed 
Glenn  Barter,  Lon  firafis  and  Mrs.  B. 
F.  Walton  as  such  committee.  An 
evening  entertainment  is  to  be  had  at 
the  hall  after  the  picnic,  which  is  to  be 
planned  by  the  following  committee; 
Brothers  Ed.  Starr.  George  Ohleyer 
Jr.,  F.  Carlson,  and  Sisters  Dora  Kells, 
Nellie  Brophy  and  Annie  Cooper. 

A  suggestion  was  made  and  received 
with  general  favor,  that  a  County  Fair 
be  held  in  the  fall  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  which, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  was 
deferred  for  consideration  until  the 
ne.xt  meeting.    It  is  a  mfv  prediction 


that  such  a  fair  will  be  held  and  will  be 
a  success. 

Brother  E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Master  of 
Tulare  Grange,  being  present,  on  invi- 
tation addressed  the  meeting  in  his 
best  style,  receiving  the  hearty  plaud- 
its of  his  hearers.  Other  members  of 
the  Grange  had  their  little  say,  and 
several  of  the  sisters  rendered  sweet 
music  on  the  j^iano. 

Now.  if  the  appointed  scribe  will  par- 
don this  trespass  on  her  rights,  I  will 
hie  myself  behind  the  shades  of 

VolAJNTKER. 

Yuba  City,  May  6,  1895. 


Of  Interest  to  Grangers. 


To  THK  Editor  : — I  have  been  an  in- 
terested reader  of  the  articles,  and 
especially  the  one  by  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
last  RcR.\i„  referring  to  the  proposed 
outing  by  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains.  Such  enter- 
prises are  to  be  commended,  but,  judg- 
ing from  the  article,  the  locality  is  too 
inaccessible  to  suit  the  great  majority. 

But  why  climb  the  mountain  when 
the  very  best  ac(-ommodations  can  be 
had  at  Camp  Capitola,  or  a  dozen  other 
places  bordering  on  salt  water,  and 
where  daily  trains  render  them  easily 
and  cheaply  accessible  ?  Ours  is  a 
State  of  "  magnificent  distances;"  so, 
while  the  project  is  feasible  for  the 
Bay  country,  but  few  from  the  great 
interior  valleys  could  avail  themselves 
of  the  pleasures  offered  by  an  outing  in 
those  mountains.  The  locality  being 
four  miles  from  a  railroad  station  is,  to 
my  mind,  a  very  serious  drawback  to 
the  successful  working  of  the  scheme. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  a  suggestion,  it 
would  be  to  go  to  Pacific  Grove  as  a 
starter,  where  every  convenience  is 
already  established  and  all  supplies 
can  be  had  at  moderate  figures. 

What  the  interior  resident  wants,  if 
he  is  able  to  take  a  vacation  in  sum- 
mer, is  the  cool  sea  breezes  rather 
than  mountain  air. 

After  all,  to  make  the  movement 
popular,  such  outings,  like  the  gospel, 
should  be  carried  as  near  to  the  com- 
mon peojile  as  possible,  for  these  re- 
quire the  mental  food  to  be  distributed 
more  than  do  those  who  can  ride  in 
chaises  to  mountain  summits.  But 
make  the  beginning,  ye  fortunate 
dwellers  of  California's  garden,  and  we 
of  the  interior  will  look  on  from  a  dis- 
tance until  times  improve. 

In  describing  the  country  from 
Marysville  northward  for  a  hundred 
miles  toward  the  head  of  the  great 
valley,  published  in  last  week's  Ki:rai,. 
let  me  not  be  understood  that  that  is 
all  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

The  Butte  mountains  of  Sutter 
county,  located  nearly  midway  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  from  every  point, 
form  a  division  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  valley,  the  lower  being  of 
equal  length  and  of  greater  breadth 
and  of  unexcelled  fertility,  and  is  the 
most  thickly  inhabited  of  the  two  great 
interior  valleys.  It  has  double  the 
railroad  and  navigation  facilities  over 
the  extremes  of  either  the  valleys  of 
the  north  or  south.  But,  being  already 
well  known,  I  had  no  intention  of  de- 
scribing it  except  to  do  it  justice  in 
comparison  to  the  upper  half. 

A  few  days  since  a  dispatch  in  the 
California  press  from  Minnesota  read 
as  follows  : 

The  indications  at  present  are  ttiat  the 
wheat  output  of  Minnesota  this  vear  will  be 
.short  about  10,000,000  bushels.  This  will  re- 
sult from  the  fact  that  the  soil  will  be  put  by 
farmers  to  other  uses.  Probably  soo,ooi(  acres 
of  wheat  land  will  not  be  seeded. 

Here  is  a  cure  for  the  glut;  and, 
whether  the  above  is  true  or  no.t,  it 
will  become  a  positive  fact  in  the  near 
future.  Wheat  growers  may  well  be 
encouraged,  yet  they  should  not  depend 
on  a  single  industry. 

The  writer  is  under  great  obligations 
to  Bro.  Shoemaker  for  reporting  the 
meeting  of  South  Sutter  Grange  for 
me.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
not  being  able  to  attend  in  ])erson,  as 
I  had  been  building  up  for  two  months 
for  the  event.  Rain  and  rheumatism 
bade  me  remain  under  shelter.  They 
needed  mc,  I  think,  to  expose  the 


alliance,  in  your  columns,  of  the  Master 
and  Overseer.  Talk  about  the  trusts 
and  combines  in  the  business  world, 
the  evil  effects  of  which  our  Order  was 
specially  instituted  to  eliminate,  and 
here  we  have  the  leading  officers  of  a 
subordinate  Grange  forming  a  trust 
that  only  the  Almighty  may  sever. 

I  believe  it  the  only  instance  known 
in  (i range  history  where  the  two  high- 
est ofticers  combined  against  all  thf 
world.  Nevertheless  the  young  couple 
are  deserving  of  the  choicest  bless- 
ings in  this  and  the  coming  stage  of 
existence.  1  en\y  Bro.  Shoemaker's 
merry  visit,  and  will  have  my  own 
j  when  circumstances  are  more  pro- 
pitious. 

The  growing  crops  of  every  sort 
are  doing  splendidly  in  all  this  region 
I  round  about,  and  the  people  are  shap- 
I  ing  their  minds  to  forget  the  dullness 
of  the  past.  Georoe  Oiii.ever. 

Yuba  City,  May  5,  lH!t5. 


I.s  experience  wnrtli  any 
thing  in  farming  ? 
Suppose  you  decide  to  move 
to  town  and  rent  the  farm 
"  on  shares." 

You  have  a  eliam  e  to  rent  to 
a  man  who  lias  l)een  a  store- 
keeper; to  anotlier  who  has  been 
a  stock  buyer  :  to  one  who  has 
been  fanning  for  five  years,  and 
to  anotlier  who  has  been  farm- 
ing for  twenty  years.  Otlici 
things  being  equal  the  "twenty 
year"  man  would  get  your  farm. 
Greater  experience  —  that's  the 
reason. 


)4 


is  tiic  name  of  the  inventor  of 
the  first  surcessful  reaping  ma- 
chine. 

.Since  1831  that  name  has  been 
identified  with  wliatever  is  best 
in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

Tlu-  inakrrs  of  llic  McCoriiiick  liavr 
millxr  lippn  "  keepiiii;  Mfre  "  imr  "buy 
ing  rattle"— perfmly  Imtiorable  liiips  of 
luisim-ss  but  «c/  thr  McCorniirk  line. 
I'nr  sixtv-fonr  years  tlu  >  ve  -simply  been 
biiilHing  McCcrniick  1ii;lil  riiniiine  steel 
Iiiit<)ers.  reapers  and  tiiowers.  That's 

f;reater  experienre  th.iu  anybody  else 

lias  had  in  this  line. 

That's  one  of  the  rea.suns 
«liv  McCorniick  machines 
lead  tlie  vDrld. 

There  are  others;  apply  to  the 
nearest  McCorniick  agency  for 
particulars. 


SAVE  YOUR  fruits! 


from  the  BY  BUYING  j 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER, 

Onl>  $9  conipletfi,  except  barrel,  j 
EeiHcially  i»ilni.te<l  for  HprftyinnJ 
PariH  (ireen  or  London  Purple.  J 
Throwi*  a  constant  KtrvAm. 

THE  BEST  PAY.THE  BilTJ 

Onr  book  on  Spkatebb  will  irf™  J 
ypu  VHlunliln  information;  it  l9j 
FREE;n.ik  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN.  CT. 

N.  V.  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Ollvre  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKSON    dk  CO. 
Sole  AeenU.     -      -      No.  236  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


FERTILIZERS 


WESTERN  FERTILIZER  ft  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

SuiTessois  to  Mex.  I'lio.^pliiite  iiuil  Siilpli  I'o 
und  H.  M  Nowhall  &.  Co. 
RI'.PUOEU  PRICES.    HENU  FOR  CIHtJl'LAR. 
I'KM*  SiiiiHoinpHtrOft,  San  rriiiK'iHt-n. 
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ARBORICULTURE. 

Avenue  Trees  With  Striking 
Bloom. 


Mr.  C.  TT.  Shinn,  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  State  Univei'sity, 
has  an  article  on  trees  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  ('(ill.  He  especially  mentions 
two  desirable  trees,  as  follows: 

In  the  very  first  rank  stands  the 
Jjirtoilnulron  iiilipifcra,  the  great  tulip 
tree  of  the  Atlantic  and  Southern 
States.  In  many  districts  this  is  al- 
most a  swamp  tree,  but  it  will  grow  in 
dry  localities  if  there  is  lime  in  the  soil. 
I  t  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able trees  of  the  Atlantic  forests,  and 
teaches  its  greatest  development  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Wabash  valley 
and  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  The  wood  is  largely 
manufactured  into  lumber  and  u.sed  for 
interior  finishing  and  many  domestic 
purposes.  For  this  reason  alone  the 
tree  should  be  planted  on  a  large  scale 
in  California;  but  we  are  now  consider- 
ing chiefly  its  value  for  oi'namental 
planting,  and  more  particularly  for 
avenues. 

The  lirioilendroii  belongs  to  the  showy 
family  of  magnolias,  all  of  which  are 
natives  of  Asia  and  America,  and  emi- 
nently adapted  to  arboi-etums.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  why  M<i;piolta  gnuiilijloni 
should  be  so  much  more  often  planted 
in  Califoi-nia  than  its  lovely  relative, 
the  liriiuhnilniii.  Magnificent  as  is  a 
tine  specimen  of  the  superb  white- 
flowered  Southern  magnolia,  the  trees 
are  brittle,  and  it  would  be  difticult  to 
secure  sutticient  uniformity  along  an 
avenue.  The  magnolia  requii-es  a  good 
deal  of  special  attention  in  the  way  of 
watering,  training  and  staking  while 
young  in  order  to  .secure  shapely  trees. 
The  liiioilriKhiin,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  a  well-shajied  ti-ee  with  very 
little  tj'ouble,  is  easily  grown  from 
seed  and  thrives  wonderfully  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley.  Michaux,  in  his 
"North  American  Silva,"  describes  the 
tulip-tree  forests  of  former  days  in 
Kentucky,  where  many  used  to  stand 
of  fi-om  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter 
and  from  120  to  140  feet  in  height.  In 
that  region  the  trees  begin  to  bloom 
when  six  or  eight  years  old,  and  in 
California  will  do  even  better,  although 
in  England,  according  to  "  T^indley  tfe 
Moore's  Treasury  of  Botany,"  they  sel- 
dom bloom  until  past  the  twentieth 
year.  A  tree  near  Niles,  in  Alameda 
county,  is  about  fifteen  years  old  and 
stands  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a 
noble  sweep  of  branches.  A  mile  of 
such  trees  on  each  side  of  a  highway 
would  be  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  especially  so  when  in  bloom. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  tree 
would  ever  become  too  large  for  proper 
avenue  uses,  because  it  grows  slowly 
after  the  twentieth  year  and  its  ordi- 
nary height  is  hardly  above  sixty  or 
seventy-five  feet. 

Of  ail  the  trees  in  North  America  of 
deciduous  leaves  the  liriodendron  is 
pi'obablv  the  cleanest  in  a])pearance 
and  tht>  most  regular  in  the  disposition 
of  its  branches,  which  seem  to  form 
almost  an  ideal  type  of  the  deciduous 
ti'ecs.  The  growth  of  the  leaves  in 
early  spring  is  fi'om  the  terminal  buds, 
which  swell  in  a  peculiar  manner  and 
send  out  live  or  six  leaves  vei-y  rapidly 
and  in  a  charming  maimer.  Tlie  leaves 
have  tliree  lobes,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  notched  in  the  center,  giving 
it  a  very  individual  appearance,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  assume  a  golden 
yellow  color  before  they  fall.  The 
flowers  are  tulip-shaped  and  shade 
from  yellow  to  orange  and  from  orange 
to  green,  varying  more  or  less  on  dif- 
ferent trees  and  at  different  stages  of 
development.  Surrounded  by  luxuriant 
foliage,  they  always  produce  a  fine 
eft'ect  and  are  sold  on  the  street  in 
some  of  tlie  Eastern  and  Southern 
cities. 

Huxley,  in  one  of  his  most  interesting 
essays,  uses  an  illustration  drawn  from 
an  avenue  of  tulip  trees  to  show  how 
incomprehensible  to  the  finite  mind  is 
the  idea  of  a  million.  He  describes  a 
tulip-tree  avenue  known  to  him  at  one 
of  the  famous  English  parks.  This 


avenue  is  three  miles  long  and  is  sup 
posed  to  be  in  full  flower.  Every  square 
yard  of  its  surface  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain nine  flowers.  Mr.  Huxley  then 
proceeds  to  figure  out  the  number  of 
flowers  in  bloom  on  this  avenue,  and  it 
falls  far  short  of  the  desired  million. 
But,  as  he  says,  one  might  ride  along 
the  avenue  an  endless  number  of  times 
without  being  able  to  carry  in  the  mind 
a  distinct  and  separate  conception  of 
each  one  of  all  the  units  of  flowers 
which  go  to  make  up  the  total. 

There  are  other  beautiful  American 
deciduous  trees,  famous  among  the 
spring  bloomers,  such  as  the  Western 
catalpa,  and,  still  more  glorious  in 
flower  but  of  lesser  size,  our  own  Cali- 
fornia Conins  NtiUiilli.  But  let  us 
glance  a  moment  at  one  or  two  notable 
trees  from  Japan.  Among  the  mag- 
nolias of  the  deciduous-leafed  type  is 
M.  roiispiiiiii,  in  various  tortus,  produc- 
ing white  flowers  in  spring  before  the 
leaves.  M.  jiiiijiiircn,  which  varies  in 
color,  the  predominating  shade  being 
purple  maroon,  belongs  to  the  same 
general  class,  and  there  are  many 
allied  species.  The  larger  Japanese 
magnolias  in  their  native  foi'ests  are 
trees  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high, 
and  as  a  tree  of  thirty  feet  in  height  is 
extremely  useful  for  avenue  purposes, 
the  better  species  of  deciduous  mag- 
nolias should  not  be  forgotten.  All 
these  magnolias  are  of  easy  growth, 
and  could  be  raised  at  slight  expense 
if  they  were  in  sulticient  demand. 

A  much-neglected  Japanese  tree  of 
massive,  semi-tropical  appearance  is 
the  J'tniliiiriu'ii  InijK  riiilin.  It  is  a  tree 
with  the  habit  of  the  Cotalpa  xpn  losa^ 
and  was  originally  classified  with  that 
tree.  Its  growth  is  extremely  rapid. 
It  has  a  large,  dense  and  spreading  to]) 
crowded  with  abundant  broad,  rounded 
leaves  which  the  irreverent  mightcom- 
pare  to  huge  sunflower  leaves.  The 
chief  drawback  to  the  extensive  use  of 
these  trees  consists  in  the  fact  that 
these  leaves  make  a  good  deal  of  litter, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  mulberry  tree, 
the  sycamore  and  nearly  all  trees  pos- 
sessing large,  rapid-growing  leaves. 

The  glory  of  the  Puii/oiniin  consists 
in  its  immense  terminal  panicles  of 
lavender-colored  flowers.  The  tree  was 
not  a  success  in  England,  compara- 
tively speaking,  because  the  flowers  do 
not  come  out  well  in  that  climate,  and 
it  is  far  too  tender  for  the  Atlantic 
States.  But  in  California,  wherever  it 
is  given  space  to  develop,  the  grandeur 
of  large  trees  mi  bloom  becomes  some- 
thing worthy  of  admiration.  Where 
masses  of  this  tree  could  be  planted  on 
hillsides  or  in  ravines,  and  belted  with 
golden  acacias,  they  might  be  very 
beautiful  when  looked  down  upon  from 
winding  drivewaj's.  The  tree  has  a 
high  place  in  Japanese  decorative  art. 
Not  only  the  large  flowers  and  spikes, 
but  the  curiously  covered  brown  flower 
buds,  the  knotted  joints  and  the 
speckled  stems  of  the  younger  growth 
are  used  in  conventionalized  forms,  atd 
the  flower  is  especially  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor's  service. 


Ueariiess  Cannot,  be  Cured 

by  local  applicatious,  u.s  they  cannot  reach  Ihe 
di.seased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  lo  cure  I)eal'nes.s.  and  that  is  liy  con.stitn- 
tional  remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  lu- 
tianied  coiidilion  of  tlie  mucous  lining  ot  tlie 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  the  tube  ftets  inflamed 
you  have  a  ruml)ling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  i.s  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  cau  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  eondi 
lion,  hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  eases 
out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  uothint,' 
but  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surlaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  anv  case; 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  lie 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
**-Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


The  sky  is  whiter  over  the  culti 
vated  than  over  the  uncultivated  por 
tions  of  the  earth's  surface,  because  a  | 
great  deal  of  coarse  dust  is  present  in 
the  atmosphere  in  the  former  instance, 
with  the  result  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  white  light  is  diffused. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  510  Sacramento  St.,         FrtincUcu,  Cal. 


To  Orange- Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing 

Not  Less  than  1 20/0  Actual  Potaskoc/* 

This  is  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Our  books  on  Potash  are  sent  free.   They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  savo 
VOU  dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

BIEYfiK,  WIl.SON  &  CO.,  310  ISattery  Street,  San  Franeis<o.  .Sole  Agents  for  ttie  raeilie  Coaitt. 


KROGH    mAN'F^'G  CO., 

—^SUCCESSORS  TO  

San  Francisco  Tool  Co., 

MuLufaclure  C  E  IN  T  R  I  FvUO     L    r»U/Vir»S  of  all 

sizes  for  Irrigation  and  Ri-elamatiou  of  l.uud.    These  Puuips 
cau  bo  operated  by  Horse.  Power,  Steam  or  Oasoliiic  l^uL'ines. 

 ALSO  

Triple- Acting  I'unips 

Ueep-AVell  I'unips, 

.Steam  Fiiiups. 

Gate    Valves    of  all 
sixes. 

Horse  I'owers, 

Wine  l*re.Hsea, 

<in*pe    Crusliei's  and 
.steniuierH.  &e.. 

OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

51  Beale  Street,  and  II  to  19  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  Rod , 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Makes  the  Cheap  Fence. 


100  Rods  uf  Waukegan 
Weigh  only  90  Pounds. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLK  MANUFACTURERS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 


8  &  10  Pine  Street. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt. 


SMALL  THRES 

u»-ihii)K  ut'w  fnr  the  farmer.  \v!io  fiin  uuw  tlo 
13  uwu  IhreHhiiiK.  with  ie.ss  help  and  pov\i-r 
liiHM  i  \  <  r  lit'lori'    We  al.sii  make  a  lull 
line  of  Sweep  I'owers,  Tread 
Powers,  etc. 


The  COLUMBIA  Thresheh 

lias  i-reat  capneily.  ami  can  1"  run 
by  liffht  oower.  send  for  illusti ati-a 
Catalogue,  giving  testimonials 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNK. 
BLAKE,  McF,\LL  &  CO   


Los  Augeles 
fortiaua,  O'  . 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  both  htiiid  and  power 
use.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.   We  will  send  latest  publlca- 
Uou  ou  Eusllage  to  all  who  write  for  It. 


CITY  MFG.  CO.,  RACINE,  WIS. 
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Fruit  Outlook  Near  Sacramento. 


To  THE  Editor:— I  will  give  below  a 
cursory  glance  of  fruit  f^rown  in  my 
orchard,  which  promises  well,  if  re- 
turn through  the  market  season  proves 
as  remunerative: 

PLUMS  AND  PEUNES  NAMED  IN  ORDER  OF 
RIPENING. 

White  Japan  (or  Argons);  a  new  early 
variety;  is  doing  finely.  Trees  were 
set  out  two  years  ago,  and  are  bearing 
fine  for  the  first  time.  Trees  make  a 
thrifty  growth  and  now  hang  with  suf- 
ficient fruit  for  the  age  of  the  tree. 
They  are  round  in  shape  and  are  over 
half  grown  now.    Ripen  early  in  June. 

Clyman;  young  trees  growing  fast; 
fine  bearers. 

Prunus  Simoni;  set  out  last  year;  are 
making  fine  growth;  can  tell  more  of 
their  bearing  qualities  next  year. 

Peach  Plum;  very  light  this  year; 
seems  to  be  a  shy  bearer,  but  did  well 
last  year. 

Tragedy;  fair  crop  this  year;  suflQ- 
cient  without  thinning. 

Mikado  (or  Botan);  two  years  old; 
hung  full  of  blossoms  this  spring  and 
set  fruit  in  abundance  for  the  growth 
of  tree.  Last  season  I  grafted  a  few 
in  the  French  prune.  They  formed  a 
fine  head,  and  the  fruit  now  hangs  like 
cherries.  Thinning  is  the  only  way  to 
make  them  marketable  with  the  present 
showing.  This  and  the  Burbank  are 
successes  if  age  and  maturity  show  the 
same. 

Burbank;  set  two  years  ago;  the 
trees  make  a  thrifty  growth;  trimmed 
low  down  and  summer-pinched.  They 
have  short  spears,  full  bloom,  and  set 
sufficient  for  the  age  of  the  tree. 

Yclloic  Egg,  Duanes  Purple,  Columbia 
and  Hungarian  grow  thrifty  and  fine, 
and  bear  abundantly.  We  are  now 
thinning. 

Satsuma  (or  Blood  Plum);  first  year 
out-  is  growing  well. 

Kelsey  Japan;  full  bloomers;  fair  crop 
each  year,  but  second  best  in  quality. 

French  Prune;  not  such  good  bearers 
as  in  Santa  Clara  valley.  Trees  do  not 
make  so  much  wood.  The  soil  seems 
deficient  in  richness  and  depth. 

Geo.  T.  Rich. 

Lemon  Hill,  Sacramento  Co. ,  May  4. 


Earth  Worms  Again. 


To  THE  Editor— In  your  issue  of  April 
20th  is  an  article  on  "Snails  or  Slugs," 
by  Mr.  Henry  Melde,  in  which  he  says: 
"There  are  still  some  of  the  opinion 
that  angleworms  are  harmless  or  even 
useful,  as  I  saw  it  once  stated  by  Dar- 
win. *  *  *  *  Now,  he  certainly 
never  cultivated  any  ground  except  on 
paper,  or  else  was  mad  at  not  finding 
any  worms  in  his  back  yard  for  his  fish- 
ing." 

Mr.  Melde  evidently  considers  he  has 
fully  exploded  the  theory  of  the  useful- 
ness of  earth  worms,  held  for  many 
years  by  not  only  Darwin  but  by  other 
men  somewhat  eminent  in  science,  but 
I  must  confess  I  would  like  some 
stronger  evidence  than  he  offers  before 
1  can  accept  his  views;  certainly  not  on 
his  mere  ipse  dixit. 

In  his  work  "Man  and  Nature,"  by 
Geo.  P.  Marsh,  a  work  which  I  believe 
stands  quite  high,  are  quite  a  number 
of  instances  on  most  excellent  author- 
ity given,  where  land  that  had  been 
rendered  sterile  by  the  destruction  of 
the  earth  worms  in  it,  was  quickly  re- 
stored to  fertility  simply  by  restocking 
it  by  the  worms  which  were  actually 
brought  from  other  places  and,  as  it 
were,  planted.  I  will  not  quote,  for 
lack  of  space,  but  the  book  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  found  in  any  good  library. 
I  am  especially  interested  in  getting  at 
the  truth,  as  naturally  this  country  is 
so  dry  that  earth  worms  are  not  indig- 
enous. We  depend  entirely  on  irriga- 
tion. At  various  times  I  have  found 
the  worms  in  the  earth  and  roots  of 
plants  I  have  received  from  nurseries. 
I  have  carefully  planted  them  and  been 
much  pleased  to  note  their  increase. 
Have  I  made  a  mistake?  My  land  is 
surely  improving. 

G.  A.  Ratmond, 
Miramonte,  Kerij  Co.  '   -  i 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE; 

No.  14— Agricultural  Machinery 
No.  16— Pumps  and  Engines. 


Jackson's  "Light  Weight"  Horse  Forks, 

  Made  and  sold  under  tbe  follow- 
ing Letters  Patent: 

No.  210,458  Deo.  3,  1878 

No.  306,667  Oct.  14,  1884 

No.  403,019  May  7,  1889 

Other  patents  pending. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is 

to  inform  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants, who  use  or  sell  Horse 
Forks,  that  they  must  not  pur- 
chase Hor*e  Forks  that  infringe 
the  above  Patents;  and  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  burse  forks,  manufac- 
tured by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro,  Ash- 
land, O.,  and  imported  and  sold 
by  the  Deere  Implement  Com- 
pany, of  San  Francisco,  are 
direct  infringements    of  the 
above  patents,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  Court  that 
their  forks  were  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  above  patents,  and 
are  now  paying  royalty  for 
manufacturing  and  selling ;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell 
any  west  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using 
these  Infringing  Horse  Forks 
will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

rvr^i/-*!-*    r*r^rxi  i/^r^rv  fs-foot,  with 4  tines, each  »3o  00 

PRICb  KbuUCbU  {iVdir,?';.'°°.*-r"°.'^'.'''^-  iSSS 

Extra  Fork  Tines,  •8.50  each. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  3an  Francisco,  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


Gilman*s  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  International 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  desoriptlve  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanufacturer  of  Patent  Tule  Cov/era. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GETVl    STEEL    \A/  I  N  D  TW  I  L  L 

WITH  GRArillTK  UOXKS. 

Guaranteed  more  durable  without  oil  than  othfer 
mills  that  are  oiled.   PracilcaUy  these  mills  re- 
quire HO  attention.  Truly  a  Gem.  and  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.   It  combines  beauty,  strength, 
durability  and  siiiiplicity.    Governs  Itself  per- 
fectly, is  easily  erected,  and  ia  sold  on  its  mei  lts; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  best  on  earth.  They  are  geared 
back  three  to  one — the  wheel  making  them  run 
In  the  lightest  wind  or  breeze.  The  mlli  Is  made 
L-ntirelv  of  Steel  and  Cast  l;'on.  Each  one  of  our 
Gem  Windmills  Is  warranted.   If  not  satisfactory, 
freight  win  be  paid  buth  ways  and  money  refunded. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  pumps— for 
hand,  windmill  and  power  use.  Adapted  for  all 
ilepths  of  wells.  Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods. 
Hose,  Tanks,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 
WOODIN&Li  rTLK.  :n3-314  AIarket.«jt.,S.F. 


Send  for 
CATALOG aE 
Mailed  free. 


GEMi 


NEVER 
REQUIRES 
OILING 
— OR— 
CLIMBING  OF 
TOWERS. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


At  i  Price 


RoM  and  SllvrrWatrhet,  BlerelM^ 

Iiuicil<r..»uL-oll>,l  nrrln.-,-^  Si.fM, 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  Illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
In  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  Brsl  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  in,  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons, 
Pnoe  when  new,  W500, 

HOOKER  &  CO.. 

16  aud  18  Drumm  Street,  San  FraucUco. 


K><f|  .Nlilu,  Htotcs  K<>(flr«,  Bone  Mlir*, 
Jn«  k  Stpwi,  Trnrksy  Anftl^  llnvrntler»t 
(v.pj  PooVk,  VUfs      I>HIIs    Roixd  riowiy 

Hand  Curia,  F<ircr*'»,    Sfntpcn, Wire  Femtf 

_       ..  .         Vmw  IUr«,    F<ill.'rs,   Tonl.,      Hit  BmfM, 
Uajy  Sinrk,  Flmtnr.  Rui'.  nad,  Flnirorm  and  rnant*>r  ftCALES* 
Rend  for  frf^tt  I'laakiriif  und  ».*o  how  in  .^Innr;, 

IBl  Bo.  JefloFBoa  St.,  CHIOAQO  BCALE  CO.,  Chic&go,  ni. 


Ckih  Drnwcrs 
Letter  J'rciseif 
Freu  ($land«, 
Iawd  Mowpf^ 
Coro  8ho)l'^r«y 
Fanntns  Miri«, 
Ornln  nrnnp*. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

8ACUAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


ii«  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNLA  ST.,  9.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

«"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,O 

— MANtJFACTUBERS  OF— 

STEAn  ENGINES,  BOILERS. 

And  all  kinds  of 
^   -f    MACHINERY  FOR  MININQ  PURPOSES. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Bolt  made,  for  Renernl  use,  producing 
agenuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated ))otb  iu  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body.  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

RHEUJTIATISn 
LiIJITIBAGO 

CiENEHAL  DEBILITY 
LA^E  BACK 
NKRVOI  S  DISEASES 

rilRONH;  I)ISKA>KS 
.VNU  FINCTIONAI, 
DERAXGE.HENT.S 


WITHOU  r  MEDICINE 

Eiectrlrltv,  properly  applied.  Is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  tU  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  oiid  will  effect 
cures  in  Beominsly  hopck-RS  e^isos  where  every 
oilier  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  Blurrgish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  (his  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

Lcadini?  medical  men  use  and  recoromend  the 
OiveuBc'ltlu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  I  )  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  bo  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  r.ddrcss  for  G  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Delt  and  Appliance  Co, 

JlilK  OFPlr.-:  .VS'D  O.NLV  FACTOBT, 

The  Ovven  Electric  Celt '  ld>.  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Bell  rslablishment  in  the  WorM 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST  \>o- 
cause  it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  or  gasoline. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  Is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  tbe  rislJ 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
lOS  tfeale  Street  San  Francisco. 

*  C  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Siiceeasors  to  THOMSON  Sl  EVANS.) 

110  A  lis  BEALE  STREET,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.   >  Steam  Englnej. 

,    AU  KifiiU  i>)  MACHINERY    .  . 


Flonr  Mills,  Saw  Mills  and  Quartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed,  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
i^ROIST  STREET,  Bet.  IN  «fc  O., 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


ti/ii^i|n)il)l)?Tliv. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 


Bv  GUSTAV  EISEN. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof.  WIckson.  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewky  Pcblishing  Co.,  or  Its 
arentsatthe  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

830  MMPket  Str«et,  San  FrHnrliico.  Cal. 


May  11,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  8,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  40@3  50  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  40® 
$3  60;  Superfine,  J2  35(32  50  bbl. 

WHEAT— The  market  does  not  present  strong 
tone.  The  demand  is  not  of  active  character,  but 
buyers  ai  e  obtainable  for  about  all  oBerings  which 
are  suitable  for  export  trade,  t-hippers  place 
their  limit  at  86^0  for  No.  1  quality,  with  87Mc  for 
choice  parcels.  Millers  buy  at  a  range  of  92^® 
97^0  *  ctl. 

BARLEY— The  situation  lacks  vim.  Offerings 
are  not  heavy,  while  the  demand  is  light,  so  that 
business  is  of  humdrum  character.  Holders  of 
choice  feed  are  not  inclined  to  make  concessions, 
and  millers  have  to  give  full  figures  for  parcels 
suitable  for  their  particular  needs.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  63?^®65c;  choice, 
66)i@67i4c;  Brewing,  nominal. 

OATS— Nothing  of  special  interest  to  report  in 
this  cereal.  For  the  better  qualities  there  is 
rather  active  Inquiry,  with  fair  sales,  while  poorer 
grades  are  meeting  with  moderate  attention. 
Prtces  are  not  particularly  firm,  though  the  tend- 
ency of  the  market  is  in  f avorot  sellers.  We  quote : 
Milling,  $1  07H@1  ITVi;  Surprise,  $1  07'/^@l  17!4; 
fancy  feed,  $1  02!4@1  07'/^;  good  to  choice,  95c@$r, 
fair  to  good,  90@95c;  poor  to  fair,  85@87y2c;  Black, 
nominal;  Gray,  95c@$l  02^4  ^  ctl. 

CORN— Nobody  wants  White  Corn  seemingly  at 
any  price,  while  the  demand  for  Yellow  is  any- 
thing but  brisk.  We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  $1  10 
@1  15;  small  Yellow,  $1  12i4@l  20  ^  ctl;  White, 
nominal. 

RYE— Quotable  at  85@87!4o  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT-Quotable  at  90c@$l  10  *  ctl. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  ^  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  IP 
ton 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18@19  f>  ton. 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  50®14  50  ton. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  50@15  50 
^  ton. 

HAY — Moderate  arrivals  cause  steady  feeling. 
We  quote  old:  Wheat,  I8@ll  50;  Wheat  and  Oat, 
$8@11  50;  Oat,  $7  50'ailO  50;  Alfalfa,  $6  50®8  50; 
Barley,  87@8  50;  Clover,  $7@8;  Compressed,  $8® 
10  50;  Stock,  $6@7  f.  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40@65c  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
in  100- lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100- ft 
bags,  til  50. 

BEANS— Prices  are  undisturbed.  The  demand 
is  of  slim  proportions.  We  quote  as  follows: 
Bayos,  $1  50®  1  HiJ;  Butter,  $2@2  25  for  small  and 
$2  25@2  50  for  large;  Pink,  $1  40®1  60;  Red,  $1  40 
@1  70;  Lima,  $4  50®4  70;  Pea,  $2  65@2  85;  Small 
White,  $2  65@2  85;  Large  White,  $2  60@$2  80; 
Blaokeye,  $3@3  50;  Red  kidney,  $1  90@3;  Horse, 
$1  60®  1  70*  .ctl.  . 

SEEDS— Business  is  quite  small,  We  quote: 
Mustard,  Brown,  $1  25®  1  75;  Yellow,  $1  75@2; 
Trieste,  $1  90@2  00;  Canary,  3@4c;  Hemp,  3@39iic; 
TimoUiy,  5'/s®6'/2c:  Rape,  lU@-iHc;  Alfalfa,  7'/s@ 
7%c  ^  ft);  Flax,  $2®2  50  "#  ctl. 

POTATOES— Prices  lower  under  receipts  to- 
day of  nearly  1000  sacks.  We  quote:  New,  75c@ 
$1;  Early  Rose,  30@40c;  Burbanks,  30@50o;  Ore- 
gon Burbanks,  40®75c  ctl. 

ONIONS— New  crop  is  coming  to  hand  with 
freedom.  Quotable  at  75c  to  $1  10  ctl  tor  old  and 
40@60c  for  new. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Cucumbers,  3.i@65c  1» 
doz;  Asparagus,  60c(a>l  00  box  for  the  general  run 
and  $1  25@1  50  tor  choice;  Rhubarb,  25®40c  *  box; 
Los  Angeles  Tomatoes,  — ;  String  Beans,  5@6c 
B)  for  Los  Angeles  and  7(d)9c  for  Vacaville;  Green 
Peas,  $1(0.1  25  V  sack  for  common  and  icgaVjC 
*  lb  for  sweet;  Green  Peppers, —c  ^  ft;  Turnips, 
50o  ctl;  Beets,  6U(u'75c  *  sack;  Carrots, 
30@50c;  Cabbage,  90c@$l  *  ctl;  Garlic,  10@12c  * 
ft;  Cauliflower,  60@i5c  ^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers,  U 
@12c      ft;  Dried  Okra,  15c  f.  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Cherries  are  cheapening,  re- 
ceipts yesterday  footing  up  about  1500  boxes. 
Strawberry  arrivals  were  714  chests.  Currants 
are  in  small  supply. 

Berries  —  Gooseberries,  2H®3c  f(  lb;  Straw- 
berries, Sharpless,  $2  50@4  ^  chest;  Longworth, 
»4®7. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  50c@$l  25  ¥  box  for  red  and 
black,  and  30®50c  for  white. 

Cherries- Quotable  at  35c     10-pound  drawer. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— Supplies  of  oranges  are  large, 
wfth  prices  easy,  except  for  strictly  fancy  quali- 
ties, of  which  the  oQ'erings  are  not  too  large  for  the 
demand.  We  quote:  California  Navels,  $1@2  50; 
Seedlings,  50c®$l  box;  Mexican  Limes  $3  25 
@3  50  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $3@4;  California 
Lemons,  75c@$l  25  for  common  and  $1  50@2  50  for 
good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Trade  is  light,  and  the  market 
generally  has  quiet  character.  Stocks  are  small, 
but  this  fact  does  not  stimulate  the  demand. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the 
Fruit  Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent 
carload  lots,  smaller  parcels  occasionally  selling 
at  slightly  lower  rates: 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  7c; 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  oi^c;  prime.  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  5®6c;    sun-dried,  4@5c. 

Peaches  —  Fancy,  7c;  choice,  tc;  standard, 
5!^c;  prime.  5c;  peeled,  in  boxes.  12@13c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  5c ;  quarters,  4Hc;  choice, 
4c:  standard,  3'i4c:  prime,  3c. 

Dried  Grapes— IV^c  f*  lb. 

Plums— Pitted,  3/,@4c;unpitted,  l@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4j.((a>4i4c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
he:  prime.  i',ic. 

Figs— White,  choice,  3@5c;  black,  choice,  2yj@3c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  1? 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  SHc;  3  crown,  2V4c:  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  *  B);  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  40 
»  box  in  art-lb.  boxes:  clusters.  »2:  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2  .50;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  ^  box. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  3(3 5c:  Walnuts.  6@7c  for  hard 
shell,  7®914c  for  soft  shell  and  7®9V4c  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  5@6c  for  soft  shell,  2® 
2'/jC  tor  hard  shell  and  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 4@6c;  Hickory  Nuts,  .5®6c;  Filberts,  8@9c: 
Pecans,  6o  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished;  Brazil 
Nuts.  7®7!,4c  *  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $4  .5U®5  50  100. 

HONEY— Very  slow  movement.  Pi-ices  easy. 
Prospects  for  new  crop  are  siill  reported  as  en- 
couraging. AVe  quote:  Comb,9®l()c;  watorwhite, 
extracted,  6®7c:  light  amber,  extracted,  5H(S6c; 
dark  amber,  4@5c  V  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26®28o  lb. 

EOGS— Market  steady,  choice  goods  being  lu 
request  ac  full  rates.  Quotable  at  U@12c  ^  dozen 
for  store  and  i^'/j®  I4  for  ranch. 

BUTTEK-^Recelpts  large  and  prices  weak. 
There  is  a  very  limited  outBide  demand,  and  local 
frade  It  not  large  enough  to  absorb  the  receipts,  tp 


that  the  depots  generally  show  greater  or  less  ac- 
cumulation of  stocks. 

Creamery— Fancy,  12H@13o ;  seconds,  ll@12c 
^«). 

Dairy— Fancy,  10@llc;  fair  to  choice,  8@9c; 
store  lots,  6@7c. 

CHEESE— Moderate  demand,  with  liberal  sup- 
plies. Buyers  have  the  advantage.  We  quote: 
Choice  to  fancy,  6®6'/2c;  fair  to  good,  4%®5'/5c; 
Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine,  10®14c  *  8). 

POULTRY— Young  Ducks  are  cheaper.  Other 
kinds  are  generally  steady.  Live  Turkeys— Gob- 
blers, ll@12c;  Hens,  lJ®13c  'f,  ft;  Roosters,  $5@5  50 
for  old,  and  $7@I0  for  young;  Broilers,  $3@4  for 
small  and  $6@:7  for  large;  Fryers,  $6(87;  Hens, 
$4  50@,5  50;  Ducks,  $4®5  for  old  and  $6@7  50  for 
young;  Geese,  $1  2.5ffll  50  H  pair;  Goslings,  $2@ 
2  25;  Pigeons,  $1  50@2  25  dozen. 

WOOL — Good  Wools  are  in  request,  cleaning 
up  well,  while  medium  and  poor  grades  are 
coming  in  for  better  attention.  Prices  for  the 
latter  class,   however,   incline  against  sellers. 

We  quote  spring; 

Year's  lleece,  San  Joaquin,  *  ft  4@6Hc 

6  to  8  months  do   4®8Ho 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free  8®10o 

Do,  defective  4®6o 

Northern,  good  to  choice  9@llc 

Do.  defective  6H@8!4c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  8!4®10c 

Heavy  6@7c 

We  quote  Oregon  spring : 

Eastern,  choice  8@10c 

Do,  poor  6®7c 

Valley,  choice  9@Uc 

Do,  low  grade  8®  10c 

HOPS— No  demand.   Quotable  at  4@6o  9  ft. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  ^  lb. . .  .7H@8c      6V^ @7 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  6!4@7  5!4@6 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  6   ®6!4     5  ®5H 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  6  ®6'/4     5  @5'/4 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  6  ®6!4     5  @5J4 

Stags  3!4®—  2H@3 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs  5  @6  3'/j@4'/4 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  6   @7  4H@5 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  8  ®9  6V4®7!4 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  12c;  Dry  Kips, 
10c;  Calf  Skins  do,  12@13c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  7@8c;  Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do, 
short,  2.5® 35c  each;  do,  medium,  30@45c  each;  do, 
long  wool,  40® 60c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer, 
30c;  do,  good  medium,  15@2,5c;  do,  winter,  10@15c 

lb;  Goat  Skins,  20@35c  apiece  for  prime  to  per- 
fect, 10®20c  for  damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

TALLOW— We  quote:  Refined,  53i@6c;  ren- 
dered, 4®4i^c;  country  Tallow,  8'/4@4c;  Grease,  3c 


Pre 


UTRUMRN^c 

BUSH  SJI^^p,^,,, 


>VK/00>. 


He  Has  Tried  It. 


It  is  an  old  saw  that  the  proof  of  the  pud- 
ding is  in  the  eating.  This  is  good  advice  for 
a  man  who  contemplates  buying  a  Cream 
Separator.  Let  him  see  how  well  the  Sharp- 
LES  Russian  Separator  is  running  when  it  is 
used  to  its  full  capacity.  W.  R.  Crabby  a  level 
headed  creameryman,  at  Sand  Springs,  Iowa, 
says  in  a  letter  dated  April  19,  1895:  "I 
separate  sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  milk  in 
95  minutes  with  five  Russian  Separators  and 
run  a  ten  horse  power  engine  five  hours  all  on 
one-half  cord  of  green  willow  wood.  I  make 
the  whole  run  with  eight  tablespoonsful  of  on 
—one  for  each  machine  and  three  for  engine 
and  shafting.  They  cost  less  for  oil  and  fuel 
and  spare  parts  than  any  other  Separators  I 
ever  run."  This  is  from  Mr.  Crabb  just  after 
a  competitive  test  had  been  made  in  his  factory. 
He  is  an  experienced  separator  man.  Send 
for  our  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 

p.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  P»., 
Elgin,  111., 
Rutland,  Vt. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sol©    Pacific   Coast  FKg&nts, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  JSOO  , 
IMONARCH  JR.O»I.,l,A«y.;LIsSjO<» 

THE    ,.UC«  -5-. 

^0^^    ISTHC  DCSTSMAlt 
'    BALE  CAR  PRESS  INTHB 
WORLX>, 


eANO  THE 

■//7'//W 


''PLANET  JR."stkku 

HORSE  HOE 
and  CULTIVATOR 

are  sure  to  make  things  grow. 


Light,  strong  and  easily  controlled  by  convenlent-levers.  Has  attachments  for  aJl 
kinds  of  hoeing,  cultivating  and  furrowing.  Guaranteed  superior  to  any.  Our  free 
catalogue  tells  all  about  It  and  28  other  tools.     S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


Monarch  and 

Junior  Monarch 

HAY  PRESS. 

Patented  by  Jaob  Price. 

 ALSO  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(Two  Sizes). 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  nOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDKO,  CAL 
Wn.  H.  GRAY   General  Agent. 


IIJ&HTNIN&HAY  RRESS^ 


CIRCLE. 

TO  CIRCLE 


STEEL.  MOST  RAPID  AND  POWERFUL. 

X.  K.C.HAY  PRESS  CO. 

*«5s      KANSAS  CITY  MO.  


Exterminating  Squirrels. 

No  poisonous  compounds  used;  sure  death,  tind 
failure  Is  unknown;  material  used  costs 
nothing.  Information  free. 

— Address  

f,  Er  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring:  street, 

Loi  Angel»(r  C»li 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Incorporated  April.  1874 


Capital  Paid  Up  »1. 000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProUtg,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  832,000 

 0PFICBB8  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIBR. . .  .Cashier  and  Manager. 
PRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  DepoBlts  Received,  Gold  and 
Sliver.  Bills  of  Exchangre  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  1804.       A.  MONTPBLLIER.  Manager. 


HEALDS 


Business  College, 


S4  Post  Street, 


San  Franoisco. 


FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Inntructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-  WrltlnST, 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  Individual  instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
V  -2  3  mrtRHLET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  MAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaylng.tSO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


t'olJLTtiY/ifil)  ?iock  book. 


NiI-ES'  manual  and  reference  booli  on  aubjecto 
connected  with  suocessfnl  Poultry  and  Stock  Ral8- 
Inff  on  the  Paelflo  Coast.  Over  100  pages,  profusely 
lUiiDirated  with  handaomo,  lifelike  Illustrations  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Live  Stock. 
Price,  Dostpuiil.  SO  cents.  Address  PAOiFIO  AURAL 
PBSM  0(9(6;  gRR  rrHn9l«oo,  P»i. 


Oraiige  Cliltlife  ip  Cali/orpia. 


Now  that  the  Interest  in  the  culture  of  the  orange 
is  extending  so  aa  to  enibrape  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
I  State,  a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In 
I  parts  of  the  State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  has 
I  been  longest  pursued  will  be  found  of  wide  useful- 
I  ness. 

I  "Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Gare.v  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years 
of  praptical  experience  and  observation  lu  the 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  la  a  well  printed  hand-book 
of  327  pages,  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  planting 
of  orange  orchards,  cultivation  and  Irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  bpQH  iQ  sent,  postpaid,  at  tjie  ♦'^duoed  price  of 
To  cents  per  copy,  in  cloth  binding,  Addrena  THB 
PAOIFIO  BURAL  PR£!SS,  220  Market  Street,  g»o 
FrAQoisco,  g»}, 
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The  Elms  in  Califoinia. 


Prof.  George  Husmann  of  Napa,  in 
urging  the  better  planting  of  streets 
and  highways  in  his  region,  alliidos  to 
the  elms  as  follows: 

That  the  elms  are  desirable  trees  no 
one  can  deny  who  has  .seen  their  mag- 
nificent growth  and  the  delightful  shade 
they  afford  in  our  town.  They  are 
eminently  successful  as  shade  trees 
here  as  in  the  East,  where  everyone, 
coming  from  there,  has  still  a  reme7n- 
brance  lingering  in  his  memory,  of 
either  a  favorite  old  tree  which  served 
as  a  playground  for  him  or  a  gather- 
ing for  the  family  on  a  calm  summer  s 
eve.  Wherever  the  American  white 
elm  {r/miiis  Americtnin)  has  room  to 
spread  its  branches  in  all  its  glory  of 
foliage,  it  is  a  model  tree  and  we  need 
only  look  at  the  Hne  s])ecimcns  here 
with  onl}'  a  few  years'  growth  on  them, 
to  know  that  it  is  at  home  in  our  soil 
and  climate. 

This  I  think  the  most  desirable  for 
our  locality,  on  account  of  its  fine 
growth,  healthy  habit  and  compact 
form.  Such  varieties  of  it  may  all  be 
desirable,  but  not  so  much  as  this.  The 
red  elm,  also  called  slippery  elm.  from 
its  bark,  which  makes  a  jelly  vised  in 
many  diseases,  has  a  larger  leaf,  a  more 
weeping  habit,  and  makes  a  fine  tree 
but  does  not  attain  the  size  or  the  close 
habit  of  the  white  elm. 

The  cork  bark  elm  is  a  smaller  and 
more  compact  tree,  with  peculiar  cork- 
like excrescences  on  the  stem  and  limbs. 
It  is  very  successful  here  and  by  some 
recommended  more  than  any  other 
variety.  But  it  also  forms  many  excres- 
cences on  the  branches,  in  the  form  of 
galls,  which  ai-e  not  attractive.  The 
European  elm,  although  highly  esti- 
mated there,  is  of  slower  growth,  has 
smaller  leaves  and  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  the  white  elm,  which  I 
think  is  entitled  to  the  preference  in 
our  plantations.  Cheerful  in  spring 
with  its  bright  green  leaves;  fine, 
dense  shade  in  summer,  and  rapid 
growth,  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed  as 
a  tree  for  street  planting.  But  it 
needs  plenty  of  room  to  develop  to  its 
full  glory.  Give  it  fifty  feet;  and  if 
the  distance  between  seems  too  large 
for  immediate  effect,  plant  palms  or 
draca?nas  alternately,  which  will  re- 
main green  all  winter  and  thus  make  a 
pleasing  variety.  The  elms  transplant 
easily,  as  they  have  an  abundance  of 
roots,  and  with  anything  like  care,  will 
be  sure  to  grow. 


The  Useful  Donkey. 


It  seems,  says  the  Sciaitijic  Ann  rimu, 
that  Mr.  Shepherd  has  a  very  rich 
mine  in  an  almost  inaccessible  part  of 
the  Mexican  mountain  ranges,  a  long 
way  removed  from  any  railroad,  which 
he  has  been  equipping  at  great  cost 
with  first-class  mechanical  ajipliances. 
Some  time  ago  Mr.  Shepherd  concluded 
that  his  equipment  required  5000  or 
6000  feet  of  wire  rope  for  carrier  pur- 
poses, but  how  to  get  it  up  into  his 
mountain  fastness  in  a  single  piece,  as 
required,  was  a  question.  By  no  possi- 
bility could  it  be  moved  from  the  rail- 
road to  final  destination  on  wheels,  and 
he  didn't  see  how  it  could  be  carried 
by  burros.  But  a  Mexican  did  it.  He 
explained  his  plan,  got  the  contract  for 
carrying  the  1  }-inch  cable,  and  success- 
fully executed  it.  Here  is  the  way  he 
did  it:  He  coiled  the  rope  up  at  fixed 
distances  along  its  entire  length,  each 
coil  being  of  approximately  the  same 
size  and  designed  to  weigh  .^00  pounds, 
and  loaded  it  on  a  string  of  burros  with 
proper  fastenings.  To  take  up  the 
slack  between  each  two  burros,  two 
Mexicans  with  padded  shoulders  were 
inserted  and  faithfully  kept  up  their 
end,  or  rather  portion,  of  the  line. 
The  procession  was  a  curious  one,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  got  there  just  the  same. 


How  an   Ax  is  Hade. 


On  entering  the  main  workshop  the 
first  step  in  the  operation  which  is 
seen  is  the  formation  of  the  ax  head 
without  the  blade.  The  glowing  flat 
iron  bars  are  withdrawn  from  the  fur- 
nace and  are  taken  to  a  powerful  and 
somewhat  complicated  machine,  which 
performs  upon  them  four  distinct 
oj.ierations.  shajnng  the  metal  to  form 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  ax. 
then  the  eye.  and  finally  doubling  the 
piece  over  so  that  the  whole  can  be 
welded  together.  Next,  the  iron  is 
put  in  a  powerful  natural-gas  furnace 
and  heated  to  a  white  heat.  Taken 
out,  it  goes  under  a  tilt  hammer  and  is 
welded  in  a  second.  This  done,  one 
blow  from  the  '"drop"  and  the  poll  of 
the  ax  is  completed  and  firmly  welded. 
Two  crews  of  men  are  doing  this  class 
of  work,  and  each  crew  can  make  1500 
axes  per  day. 

When  the  ax  leaves  the  droj).  there 
is  some  superfluous  metal  still  adhering 
to  the  edges  and  forming  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  a  '"fin.  "  To  get  rid 
of  the  fin,  the  ax  is  again  heated  in  a 
furnace  and  then  taken  in  hand  by  a 
sawyer,  who  trims  the  ends  and  edges. 
The'operator  has  a  glass  in  front  of 
him  to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  sparks 
which  fly  off  by  hundreds  as  the  hot 
metal  is  pressed  against  the  rapidly 
revolving  saw.  The  iron  part  of  the 
ax  is  now  complete.  The  steel  for  the 
blade,  after  being  heated,  is  cut  by 
machinery  and  shaped.  It  is  then 
ready  for  the  welding  department.  A 
groove  is  cut  into  the  edge  of  the  iron, 
the  steel  of  the  lalade  inserted,  and  the 
whole  firmly  welded  by  machine  ham- 
mers. Next  comes  the  operation  of 
tempering.  The  steel  portion  of  the 
ax  is  heated  by  being  inserted  in  pots 
of  molten  lead,  the  blade  onlj'  being 
immersed.  It  is  then  cooled  by  dip- 
ping in  water,  and  goes  to  the  hands  of 
the  insjjector.  An  ax  is  subject  to 
rigid  tests  before  it  is  pronounced  per- 
fect. The  steel  must  be  of  the  required 
temper,  the  weight  of  all  axes  of  the 
same  size  must  be  uniform,  all  must  be 
ground  alike,  and  in  various  other  ways 
conform  to  an  established  standard. 
The  inspector  who  tests  the  quality  of 
steel  does  so  by  hammering  the  blade 
and  striking  the  edge  to  ascertain 
whether  it  be  too  brittle  or  not.  An 
ax  that  breaks  during  the  test  is 
thrown  aside  to  be  made  over. 

Before  the  material  of  the  ax  is  in 
the  proper  shape,  it  has  been  heated 
five  times,  including  the  tempering 
process,  and  the  ax,  when  completed, 
has  passed  through  the  hands  of  about 
forty  workmen,  each  of  whom  has  done 
something  toward  perfecting  it.  After 
passing  inspection,  the  axes  go  to  the 
grinding  department,  and  from  that  to 
the  polishers,  who  finish  them  upon 
emery  wheels.  —  Blacksmith  and  Wheel- 
wright. 


"Gbntumcm  ;  Regarding  prospects  for  th«  romlnf  yw, 
»0»JI<1  say,  W9  hopi>  to  dnuhlt  our  last  j/'nr's  output  of  Avr* 
wttoft*,  or,  at  Irftst,  nn  have  rfonf  in  tht>  past,  s^U  twenty- 
four  out  of  rmy  tu-etttn-Jire  wiHtimills  that  artf  tfokl.  Sine9 
C'jmmtnnuf,  tilt  xnU  in  IW),  WK  H.*VE    SOLD  4B01T 

500  AERMOTORS 

lio  not  attribute  this  fairly  good  record  entirety  to  ouref* 
f  It'-,  but  to  the  superiority  of  the  goods  which  you  make. 
Ct  MHin.*  Davis.  Urbana,  111  ,  Frhruury  18,  1895  "' 

l•t:^rLEUEN  :  We  boucht  and  put  up  Aerniotor  \o.  2,  and 
'■1'  -f  Ih©  first  fifty  which  ynu  made  we  had  thirteeri  Since 
til. It  (mu;  we  have  sold  about 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  H.  KUNZ,  Sacramento. 

Mission,  -i  .veiirs.  .'i  to  «  foet. 

Mission,  2  years.  .  3  to  ■<  feet. 

Manzanillo,  i  years   2  to  S  feet. 

Nevadillo,    and  S  years  4  to  6  feet. 

Picholine,  2  years  2  to  3  feet. 


r  PALESTINE  CORN 

I-  Imrd  lo  beat.  Ciil  tic  ulanled  lill 
June  Yields  a Ijout 'J.OUO  lbs.  corn  and 
1-  tons  excellcntfodderperacrcon  dry 
land .  Can  be  harvested  %v  if  h  combined 
t^.lrvcster.  Send  $1  per  acre  for  seed 
.iesire.l.    Addrcsi:    S»CMMENTO  RiVER 

Nursery  Co  .  walnut  crove.  cauf.  ^ 


Specially  Prepared 

PRINTERS'  INK 

For  Tree  F*ests. 

I'ul  up  in  pai'Uafies  lo  suit  at  8  cfnts  per  pound 

Oirectloiis.— Hlaco  a  band  of  stout  paper  around 
tninli  of  tree  and  srnciir  freely  willi  ink 

CALIFORHIA  INK  COMPANY. 

Il.'t  SHcrani*-nto  StriM*t.  Shu  KraiM'iH<M». 


C/ILli'Olilll/l  M]^ 


TREES  of  GOLD 


l>\\,\".  SPLENDOR  pi  nil.-.  Van 
OEMAN  .iuiii<  <-  "f 
HuiiKiiiK  ^  vio  llillion  ■  iifWcicatioM^.  '  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  -  v .  ry«  In  n'.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
antced.  1  hi'-  '.;ri'ai  iiiirsrrirs'  s:[\cyoii  over  HALF. 
.Million.^ of  il'.'  iM  st  trees 7i>  ye:irs' pvpei  ienee can 
grow:  tliey  '  live  longer  and  bear  better." 
Morlim.  STARK, Rit, Louisiana. Mo., Rockport, III. 


Olive  Trees. 

AI.I.  KINDS  OF  NURSKKY  STOCK     Send  for 
our  Hook  on  Olive  Culture. 

Ho\A/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


\  MuiiuhI  of   MethndK   nhlch  hare  Yielded 
<irt>HteRt  .Succpsh;  with  I.i.Ht»  of  Varletleo 
Kext  AflHpted  to  tlie  niRerent 
lllstrlcts  of  the  .State. 

Practical.  KxpUclt.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constltutlnp  a  trusti^"orthy  guide 
by  which  the  lne,\p<  riencrd  may  HucceSPfoU.v  pro- 
duce llie  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous 
Second  edition,  reviseil  and  enlarired.  By  Edwarp 
J.  WicKSoN.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology.  ITnlversity  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacifli-  Rural  Pret».  San  Franclsoo:  Sec  y  Call 
fornia  Slate  Horticultural  Society;  Pres  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc 

Larije  nrtfim.  5;<9  pnoM, /i/l/i/  illii.«f niffd.  pricf.  WS.OO. 
pfiufpiiid. 

I'nu  RAI.E  liv 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co..  Cai. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SF»Ed/\L.T-V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Ooast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

<W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Guaranteed  to  he  tiealthT  and  free  froin 
cale  or  other  pests 

Send  for  CalaloRue  and  Prices    Correspondence  sollcltpd  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blgffs,  Butte  Countv>  C^al. 


PROTECT  YOUR  YOUNG  TREES 

♦♦♦♦♦♦BY  THE  BEST  METHOD.^^^**^ 


P.  &  B.  ONE-PLY  PAPER,  $3  PER  ROLL 


ONE  ROLL  SUFFICIENT  FOR  1000  TREES. 


USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITM   PHINTKRS'   INK  OIVES   ABSOLUTE   PROTECTION  A0AIN5T 
ATTACK  BY  CUT-WORHS  AND  OTHER  TREE  PESTS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


lit;   HATTKKV  STREET 

San  Francisco,  r al. 
;  ;i  soi  Tii  HRoAnwAT, 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 


400  AERMOTORS    FARMERS,  AHENIION ! 


In  our  small  territory  is  represented  the  history  of  Hh?  .\ermotor 
;  Aertnotor  t'oinpiuiy  frvni  the  hcKiniiing  iw  tli*.-  prt-sent 


—It  is  stated  in  Los  Angeles  papers  that 
Stein  Bros.,  the  proprietors  of  the  Monarch 
Distilling  Company  of  Chicago  and  Owens- 
boro,  Ky.,  are  making  arrangements  to  put  in 
a  $1,000,000  plant  in  that  city.  President 
Stein  is  now  there,  and  has  purchased  prop- 
erty which  is  said  to  be  intended  as  ground 
for  the  plant. 


hour.    Thut  history  is  one 

from  the  Acrniotor 
other  windntills  put  up 
^nou^h  with  which  to 
show  the  inKnite  su- 
Aermotor   in  dcMgn. 
finish   full  ^xlvanized 
ti  'ni.  Hiid  ability  (n  run 
ivhen   All   others  stind 
We  should  have  »oi<i  more, 
supplied  with  wind  power 
peaied,  it  hein^  onlybfi  iihIp 
ye.irs  been  the  huttlf-  (;roiii)d 
Inrgost,   best    known  and 

Sinies.   nil   hcinit  lor.ited 
ITII  OF  Oni  BI  SINKSS 
Pl.AriNf}    WOODEN  AMI 
TORY   WHEELS    W  I  T  II 
you  have  durinp  iht-  piist 
vio'is    year's   record  liy 
you  expect  to  douhlcyour 
roniinK  year.  Count  on  us 
the  Aern.otor  never  stood  fnrthi 
tatiun  and  in  fact  than  to  d-ty. 
Fo'Tuary  25.  1S95." 

The  next  A*>rniotor  nil.  will  he  of  pump; 


unhnikt-ii  trniniph. 
t><?pn  hilt  few 
■rrtiory— just 
-nip.'ire  )ind 
triorityof  the 
'•ikiuanship, 
ri«r  coniple- 
and  lo  '  ff<Tti\e  work 
lie  fi-r  \v.int  of  wmd. 

ilii*^  rezlou  was  well 
en  the  .\erniotor  -ip* 
to  Chicatto.   .ii\>\   h«d  for 
t  -r  ten  or  '  ^\<>-  ve  of  the 
strongest  windmill  com* 
witlim    .>0   luik^  o(  us. 
MK"*   r03IE   FROn  RE> 
t)  T  »l  E  It   I  NsmSFAC- 
AKIt.nOTnltS.     Vou  eay 
ypir  siir,  .is-.d  .inv  pre* 
«l>f-it  .  n-hrtlf,  on-l  thit 
last   ye:ir'fi  output  tlte 
fnr  our  portion  of  it,  (or 
e  ;tll  competitors  in  repu- 
II  k  liRioiiT,  Marcnco.  Ill  , 

Weshall  ofTctfnr 


$7.50  A  $15 

three  way  force  pump.  All  dealers  should  have  it  or  can  get  it 
to  veil  n  that  price.  All  Aermotor  men  will  have  it.  The  week 
following  will  appear  our  advertisement  of  galvaniied  steel 
tiinka  at  2U  eenti  per  pallon.  Thev  n'^ither  "hrinV,  leak,  r  ut, 
Oor  make  water  taite  had.    A©rmotor  Co.,  rhlfago. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 

If  so,  wc  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamstors,  Mon 
and  Wives,  etc..  promptly.   No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  in  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 

Employment  Agency, 


628  Sacramento  Street, 


San  Francl.sco,  Cal. 


Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 

 MiiiiufncTnri-rs  nf  

Tripit'  Aotiiif;  PniiiiiH,  ('4*iitrifii|;al  I'limpn, 
Steam  I'liiiipH.  l>pf'p-WVlI  I'unips, 
WIik!  I\IIIIft.   lIorH**  r<»wrrH.  Wiiif  iMnrhlnerr. 


\A//*INTED  I  , 
Position  as  IVIanaBer  €in  a  Large  F»riii. 

Thorough  acquaint.inco  with  Stock  Raising,  Dairy 
Business,  General  Farming.  Experience  In  foreign 
oountrles;  French.  English,  German  correspond 
ence;  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  In  Germany.  P.  O.  box  IS-Sl  Bakersfleld, 
Kern  County,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG,  | 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  | 

316  MONTGOSIKKY  STKKET.  I 

Bel  PuUfornla  :in(l  Pine.  SAN  FRANTTSni,  CaI.  1 


i.lnk-Helt  Klovators  and  Conveyors, 

l.lnk-Chaiii  iin<l  Sprocket  W>i«eU. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


piAT  •  FOLKS  • 

month.  0«n.^i.n.1.  kt,.»...conUlniinpnI«..nnii1n>""^T 
^1  f»ll.  8')ld  hT  nruirsl.l"  .frvwhTf  r.r  .■•111  b,  ni^ll  Pat' 
H  tlotll»r«(«cilcJ)«c.  WII.COX  SPKriFlCCO.  rbll.  Pv 


May  11,-1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Soil  Exhaustion.  | 

_.  .   _  I 

The  published  unaly.seh  of  California  [ 
soils  show  that  the  chief  elements  of 
fertility  are  present,  not  only  in  ample  j 
(juantities,  but  also  in  available  forms,  j 
Artificial  fertilization,  as  necessary  in  | 
the  East,  is  a  lont,''  way  off  in  California,  '■ 
speaking  f^eneraily.  There  are,  of 
course,  soils  which  are  naturally  ster- 
ile, but  these  are  seldom  used  as  yet 
for  agricultural  purposes.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  virgin  soil  of  California  is 
unusually  rich  in  phosphoric  acid, 
nitrates  and  potash;  and,  if  the  meth- 
ods of  farming  practiced  in  the  East 
were  general,  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  might  be  maintained  for  many 
years.  But  California  is  pre-eminently 
a  fruit-growing  country.  The  land  is 
largely  devoted  to  a  single-crop  sys- 
tem, which  means  a  heavy  tax  on  par- 
ticular fertilizing  elements.  To  illus- 
trate: Grapes  draw  fi-om  the  soil  over 
three  pounds  of  potash  for  every  one 
pound  of  phosphoric  acid;  oranges, 
more  than  four  pounds;  olives,  about 
seven  pounds;  wheat  hay,  only  a  trifle 
above  two  pounds.  In  the  case  of 
growing  wheat  hay,  the  crop  is  an  an- 
nual and  the  rotation  system  may  be 
adopted  at  will;  also,  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  of 
the  crop  may  be  returned  to  the  soil  in 
the  form  of  farm  manure — that  is,  a 
recuperative  method  of  farming  is  eas- 
ily attained.  With  fi-uit  growing,  the 
conditions  ai-e  ditfei'ent.  There  is  no 
variation  in  the  demand  on  tlie  soil. 
The  same  nutrients  are  withdrawn 
year  after  year,  and  what  adds  to  the 
tendency  towards  exhaustion  is  the 
fact  that  little  or-  none  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  are  returned  as  manure.  In 
many  cases  they  are  shipped  out  of  the 
Slate,  even  as  far  as  the  Eastern  coast. 

The  natural  fertility  of  California 
soils  is  fai-  above  the  average,  taking 
the  country  throutrh,  but  even  this  can- 
not support  the  continued  drain  of  the 
present  method  of  cultivation,  which 
returns  little  or  nothing  of  what  is 
taken  off.  Even  the  ash  of  straw  from 
the  burners  is  largely  a  dead  loss;  the 
high  heat  forms  with  the  potash  and 
lime  small  grits  of  a  ti-ue  glass,  which 
the  agencies  of  the  soil  can  scarcely  \ 
affect.  Soil  exhaustion  is  imminent, 
and  the' subject  of  fertilizers  demands 
the  consideration  of  the  great  majority 
of  farmers.  To  continue  the  field  re- 
sults of  the  past,  the  squandered 
wealth  of  fertilizing  elements  must  be 
replaced,  in  part  at  least. 

An  average  crop  of  wheat  withdraws 
from  the  soil,  for  one  acre,  fertilizers 
as  follows;  Potash  44  pounds,  phos- 
phoric acid  20  pounds;  grapes,  potash 
50  pounds,  phosphoric  acid  Jo  pounds; 
oranges,  potash  42  pounds,  phosphoric 
acid  10  pounds;  olives,  potash  19 
pounds,-  phosphoric  acid  3  pounds. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  months  for 
California  to  reach,  at  this  rate,  the 
impoverished  condition  of  New  Eng- 
land and  parts  of  Ihc  Gulf  States.  The 
extensive  orchard  systems  give  nothing 
back  to  the  soil  which  it  so  freely 
draws  u])(in.  Of  all  the  elements  of 
ferlility,  potash  suffers  most.  It  is 
tr\ie  that:  the  soils  of  California  are 
ricli  in  tliis  substance.  It  would  be 
safer  to  say.  perhaps,  in  speaking  of 
the  older  fruit  lands,  that  they  Atue 
been.  TheCfe  can  be  no  question  that 
much  of  the  developed  weakness  to  re- 
sisting disease  is  due  to  a  lack  of  the 
normal  fertilizer  requirement  in  miner- 
als. Potash  is  subject  to  the  greatest 
drains  and  should  be  returned  in  the 
forni  of  top  dressings  of  potash  salts, 
preferably  as  sulphates  or  muriates- 
the  soil  is  already  sufficiently  alkaline. 
Applications  of  potash  in  the  forms  in- 
dicated, worked  into  the  soil  by  means 
of  spading  harrows,  tends  to  (correct 
excessive  alkalinity  as  well  as  have  a 
beneficial  action  as  a  manure.  Phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  soluble  form  should 
also  be  applied,  but  the  drain  of  this 
element  is  miuch  less  than  in  the  case 
of  potash. 


Irrigating  by  electricity  is  to  be 
given  practical  test  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino valley.  The  San  Bernardino 
Electric  Light  Company  has  arranged 
an  eight-mile  circuit  to  cover  the  farms 
and  orchards  of  the  vicinity,  and  by 
means  of  stationary  pumps  and  mov- 
able motors  the  water  for  irrigating 
purposes  will  be  distributed.  The  plan 
is  for  the  formation  of  small  districts 
along  the  line  of  circuit,  each  district 
to  have  the  use  of  a  motor.  Ifwiii-be. 
attached  to  a  pump  a  certain  number 
of  hours,  just  as  irrigating  ditches  are 
open  for  regular  periods,  then  moving 
into  the  next  field  connected  '7ith  the 
wire,  the  current  turned  on.j  hd  each 
field  in  the  district  served  i  'turn  and 
as  the  watei-  is  needed.  — cost  of 
[lumping  by  the  electric  muratf'  is  esti- 
mated at  $1.15.  per- njpnth  ^  acre,  or 
less  than  $7  per  acre  for  th.  ii-rigating 
season  at  its  longest.  Water  rights 
cost  from  $100  to  $ir)0  per  acre,  so 
that  the  cost  of  iri-igating  by  the  pro- 
posed method  is  less  than  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  a  water  right  if  pur- 
chased outright. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

six  lines  or  leas  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


rUULim  ALLrLKUTO  PASS  THIS  BY' 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II.  HUKKK,  t;2(;  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
HletiJM:  Uraae  Mllcli  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 


RK<asTKI{|-:i)  .IKKSKYS. 


Sulpliiir  Spi'ing 


Keporle*!  Ity  liewey  St  Co.,  Ploix-er  Patent 
Solicitor«  for  Pacific  Coast. 


KOH  WKKK  ENDING  APKII,  23.  lKil.">. 

5;i8,2l9.— Fkuit  Package  —  H.    HaskerviUe,  St. 

Helena,  C'al. 
5.37,912.— TjKATHKK  Blanks— j.  K.  Bi^elow,  S.  F. 
537,91:).— I>o<JP  Machink— .1.  K.  Bigelow,  S.  F. 
538,l.T(l,— Uami'KH    Rkoui.atoh- a.    p.  Burnham, 

S.  F. 

.537.9(19 —Bi'i'TD.N'-Tlios.  Falio.v.  Spokane.  Wash. 
.5.3H,(I7(1  — Cak  ('orri.iNG— C.  W.  Hinton,  Los  An- 
t-'c  lcs.  Cal. 

.5.i7,WH  — Watkk  Tank— F.  W.  KroKh.  S.  F. 
5;iK,(jiK).— Boiler — I.  C.  H.  Stut.  S.  F. 
!>,3«, 11.50.— PcMi'—W.  Swaljel,  S.  F. 
5.3K,().5K.— Fdiiii  Wah.mKK— D.  I?.  Wilder,   Los  An- 
g('I(\s,  Ual. 

.5.3K.14I).— Kmn  Hi)Li>KU-.l,  1'.  Wilson.  Rcil  lilulf, 
Cal. 

.5.3K,IKJB.— OAS  Bl-KNK.H— R.  Wyufll,  H.  F. 

NoTK.— -Copies  of  U.S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nlslii'd  by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  sluirtest  time  possible 
by  iiL'iil  or  leletrraplile  ordei-i.  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obt.'iini'il,  anil  [general  ijatent  bnsiness 
for  P.aelfiL' Cuasl  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
seenrlty.al  retisonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
DOHHll)Ie  1  hue. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOWIBAULT'S 

Caustic 

_^Balsam 

■^cu. .  -^F. \  Silft!  Sppt'dy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  SalVHt,  Be«»f  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  Inr  miid  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bundles  or  Blemishes  irom  IIorveH 
and  4  attle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impossible  to  produce  acur  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $l.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druKKi^ts,  or 
fcnt  by  express,  chartf^^  puici,  with  full  directions 
lor  its  use.     Send  for  descriptive  ci rculiirti." 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILT.IAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


MlllJ^S— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pnre  bi'ed 
and  rofflstwecl.  Flue  Indi vUinals.  At  prices  to 
nnit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Dakwood  Park  Stock  FaruL  Danville.  Cal. 

-r-.TITMUKPHT,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hog's. 

M.  IJ.  HOPKIXS,  Pelalunia.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  for  sale. 

I'ETKK  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  Honae,  S  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  CatHe,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 


Poultry. 


BAKKEI)  P.  K<H!KS.  Tii-own  LOffhunis.  Black 
Mlnorcas  and  Mammolli  Pekln  Dncks.  In^1l^j^e 
varieties  I  h'ave  taken  trreal  pains  in  secorinr  the 
best  i>rize  winners  ii]  New  Yuri;  and  Mass.:  be- 
sides. 1  have  won  hisrhest  honors  al  tlje  state 
shows.  1  Invite  every  one  interesteil  to  visit  my 
ranch  and  see  America's  best  bred  fowls,  llefer- 
ence.  People's  Bank,  or  any  of  mv  neighbors. 
Sania  Cruz.  Cal.  J.  W.  Forffens.  Eggs.  $2  per  set- 
ting, or  three  settings  for  .fo. 


B|;fF  I.E<iH()UN'S.  -Eggs  from  prize  w  limers. 
$1.  $'2  and  per  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.       W.  Hansen,  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


E<i<iS  FOH  H.\T('HIN'<.  Untl.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Plymouth  Uoeks.  While  Wyanilottes. 
Silver  Wyandottes.  Light  Bralniias.  Indian  (iames. 
Black  Spanish.  Hantan'is.  Pekln  Uucks  -Two  Dol- 
lars -setting.  Mantmotli  Bronze  Turkev.  White 
Holland  Turkey-  Tliree  Uellars  do/.en.  Theodore 
ensiling.  Spokane.  Washiuglon. 


I.  I«.  <',\Ti,K'l 

onl.N  S.  C.  B\ii\\ 


I'l. 


;isaiil  t;ro\  i 
iins.  Kgg.' 
'Ilium's  for 


,  C.-il.,  I)reeds 
fur  liatcliing. 
.  Saiisl.-Lclion 


\VKI.I.IN«iT<)N*S 

for  poullry.  K\t-r.\ 


I.MPIJOVEO     K«;<i  F»)OD 

triMK-er  and  nn-rchant  keeps  it. 


CAMFOKNIA  POCLTKV  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  ff>r  iilustrated  and  descrlptlvecatalogue.  free. 


Swine. 


tr.  H.  BUKKE,i;'.'i;  Market  St.,  S.  F.^BEKKSHIRES. 


U  K«ilSI'Ki{  Ki>    l'<)l,,VNI)-(:HI  NA  IlOtJS. 

Sulplmi-  Spr  iiii:  Kai-TU.  Xiles.  ('.al. 


CHAS.    .v.    STOWK,    Stockton,    Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs, 


M.  :mii.i.ki:.  ki 


>.  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 


.;.  P.   .A.SIII.KV.   Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Pulaud-China.  Esse.s  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TVLEU  HEACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred lierksliire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


StNDYOURNAMEa.ADDRESSONPOSTALCARD'.'- 
UE_CRANO  POULTRY  RANCH, WEST  RIVE  RSI  OE  CAl 
CnHCQa-",THEY  WILL  SEND  YOU  SOMETHING  USEFUL 
BY  DECEf-lBER  IS- NEXTa""">S CW  LECHORN5"J;5,5r, 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
li.itor  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
biisiui-ss.  Send  stamp  for  our 
eaialijgue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
lry Appliances  generally.  Uemeni- 
lirr  the  llest  is  the  Cheape,it.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  mi's. Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


F^RMNK    A.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL.  (Care  Santa  Rosa  National 
Bank.)    Importer,  Breeder,  Exporter, 
S.C  W/hlte  Leghorns. 
S.  C  Bro\A/n  I— eg^horns, 
Barred  F*lymoijtl-i  Rocks, 
Bletcic  /Vllnorcas.  ''^^ 
Eggs,  «3  per  13.-S»  «»-SeDd  tor  Circular 


 THE  

HALSTED  ^  INCUBATOR 

1318  Slyrtle  .Street,  OHklauil,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


GUARANTEED 

absolutelj  Belf.re^latiog  and 
to  batch  90  per  cent,  of  the  fer- 
tile  eggs.  Self-regulating  Brooders. 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workinanehip.  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  4c  for  large  illuB.  catalogue,  tes- 
timonials, etc.  High  Class  Poultry 
A;  Eggs.  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies. 
I'eerleM  Ineubotor  dc  Brooder  Co. 


Quincy,  IlL 


Holstein  l^nT  T  C 


I  have  for  sale  10  Thoroughbred  Holslein-Frie- 
sian  Hulls  of  superior  bre<>dinfr— Clothilde,  Nether- 
land.  Aagic  and  l^ad.v  Fay  families,  ranging  in 
ai?e  trom  li  to  is  nicmlhs.  -Vppl.v 

HALL'S  STOCK  KARM,  Marysville, 
Or  THOS.  B.  HALL.  Sacramento. 


SAMPLE  Aiuerkan  Bee  Jountal. 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

50  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILIilNOIS. 


(Ketablished  IHtil ). 
Weekly,  *1  a  year.   7  Editors. 
ItiO-page  ^-.'^ 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


D 


KEEPERS  ^^"■"""^ 


.).  IS.  IIOVT.  Biril  s  Landing.  Cal.    Importer  and 
Hrrciler  iif  Sbruoshire  Sliccp;  also  bre.Kls  Cross- 
bi  cd  Merini/  and  Sliro|)shlrc  Slicep.  Rams  tor  sale. 
'    P)-ices  to  suit  Ihetlmfs.  Ctirrcspoiitlen<:c  solicited. 

.1.  Il.lil.llll':,  Sacramento.  Ver.v  large  choice  Spau- 
Isli.  Fi-euch  ,ind  Shropshii-e  rams.  Bi  iii  ock  prices. 

K.  H.CKANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


  Sample  copy  ox 

 CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

■  V  A  Handsomely  Illnstrated  nrr  CIIPPI  I  TC 

■  ■  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUriLILO 
■^FRKK.  THEA.I.ROOTCO.,  IVIedina,U. 

LARGE  SALES 

Sold  1673  0. 1.  C.  HOGS 

IN  189a. 

Send    for   description  of  THIS 
SF.Ii  »IOrS  IIKKED,  twc  of  which 
■  weishcil  •JSOK  IbM.    Flis:  applicant 
in  each  locality  can  h^A"-  a  pair  on 
time  and  a!;eiic.v     Fvprf.-;.^  rates  ao- 
companv  the  desoriiitioii. 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 
^  CLEVELAND.  O. 


ChoUy  Chumpleigh:  "Yes,  gloves 
are  worn  in  bed  at  night  to  make  the 
bands  soft." 

Mrs.  Coldeal:  "Indeed  I  Do  you 
wear  nightcaps,  Mr.  Chumpleigh?" — 
New  York-  Weekly. 


OUR  FIRST  CATALOGUE. 

Pence  nine  years  old,  "going  on  ten." 
Company  sl.\'  years  "coming  seven."  Chosen 
by  acclamation  to  lead  the  proce.ssion:  it  Is 
•time  to  discard  knickerbockers  and  put  on 
pantalooii.s.  Heretofore  we  have  had  nothing 
but  a  folder  circular  to  explain  the  coiled 
spring  principle.  We  can  now  furnish  the 
fliiest  fence  catalogue  issued,  with  photo- 
graphic views  of  ourdifForent  styles  in  actual 
use.  It  will  repay  anyone  intending  to  build 
fence,  to  write  for  a  fiec  copv< 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

" I N D U  Rl  N  E"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Reiuarliat)le  Material  Is  tlie 
OUTSIDE  IINDURIINE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  (ae- 
torlos,  etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  retleclor  for  light- 
shalts  and  couti-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  while  and  several  colors. 

■  INSIDE  INDLJRIINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash. Ualsomine  or  oil  palm. 

It  will  not  rub  of  ncalc.  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  pcrlectly  lire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WAt.  BlIKU,  .MANUFACTL'KKK, 
MUl.s  HiiiWUng:,  -       San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Short-Horn  BULLS!  The  Horse  and  H  s  Diseases. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Kadeii  Station,  Sau  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

'I'lic  Hadeu  farm  HenI  was  establislieil  in  1S6T, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  imporlations  of  the 
be-st  Kuglish  Milking  Slinrihorns,  since  which 
time  Tftiprovement  in  dair.v  iiualitics  has  been 
steadil.v  kept  in  view. 

EQQ  RECIPE. 

Take  one  postal  caril.  write  on  its  back.  "How  can 
I  make  larger  prohts  on  Ihe  t-tiK  crop'.'  "  Direct  It  to 
H.  K.  ST.VRKWEATHEK.  :ilO  ('HHlornla  St..  San  Fraii- 
<dsco.    Drop  in  postoEfice  and  await  prompt  answer. 


nv  11.  .:.  M-'.Mi-M.i  .  M.  II 

Tliirl.v-tive  fine  enj-'raviuKS 
Hliowiu;^  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Given 
tlic  ctinse.  s.vmptoms  and 
the  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  tiible  g-tvins; 
I  lie  doses,  effects  and  aiili- 
cliites  of  all  the-  principal 
iiHKliciues  used  for  the  hor.4e 
and  a  few  pasjes  un  the  ac- 
tion and  uses  of  medicines. 
Rules  for  tellint;'  the  at'e  of  a 
horse,  with  a  Hue  i-n^'ravlng 
showins  Ihe  appearance  of  ilie  teelli  at  each  year. 
It  is  printed  on  hue  paper  and  has  nearl.v  lot)  pages. 
7Hx5  inches.  Price,  onl.v  afi  cents,  or  live  for  SI,  on 
recidpt  of  which  we  will  send  b.v  mall  to  an.v  ad- 
dress. I'acilie  Kural  I'ress,  2au  Market  street. 
San  FrancLsco. 


SESSIONS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Log  Angeles,  Ca'. 

We  have  Berkshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains' 
They  are  from  rri-/.e  Winners  and  are  I'ri/e  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  have  litters  old  enough  to  ship, 
also  a  tew  young  boars  8  to  10  months  old  that  we  will 
sell  at  low  "prices.    Correspondence  solicited 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATOR 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Stanilnrd  Macblne 
Different  Blze>  and  prlcee.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
XUEBLTMTEKIBC  ~ 


SON  WOBKii  CO.,  Cliictiui«U,0. 


Gehuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Reconunended  by  Gold- 
smith.  IMarvin.  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co..  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  ana 
Cattle  healthy.  Formllch 
cows;  it  increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan  Food  Co., 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 


Feed  our  Poullry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  chickens  and  lots  o(  egg8.   Ask  your  dealer  for  1». 


May  11,  1895. 


THE    BUCKE^^E    IS    THE    HANDSOMEST   GRASS-CUTTER    EVER    PUT   INTO  THE  FIELD. 


The  fact  that  it  Is  presented  to  the  trade  by  AuUman,  Miller  &  Co  ,  whose  Superintendent,  Lewis  Miller,  was  Its  originator  and 
patentee,  is  a  guarantee  that  every  particular  of  Its  material,  construrtlon  and  IniprovenientB  will  have  been  subjected  to  the 
closest  inspection  and  attention. 

The  immense  sale  and  popularity  of  the  Buckeye,  not  only  with  American  farmers,  but  in  foreign  markets,  shows:  First,  that 
the  mower  is  superior  to  all  others  in  efflclciicy.  liBht  rniinlng  and  convenience;  «nd  second,  that  it  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
durable,  economical  and  best  made  of  all  srass-cuttlnsr  marhincs.  We  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  Buckeye  Carry- 
ing Spring,  or  rather  the  Spring-Lift.  This  spring 
has  no  effect  on  the  mower  while  cutting.  The  bar  is 
left  perfectly  free  to  float  over  uneven  ground,  down 
into  hollows  and  up  over  ridges.  It  docs  not  carry  the 
bar,  nor  place  any  weight  on  the  horses'  necks  while 
cutting.  But  it  does  materially  help  the  driver  In 
raising  the  bar  over  obstructions,  whether  he  docs  so 
by  his  foot  or  his  hand.  The  new  Buckeye  Foot-Lift  is 
an  unrivaled  convenience  iu  his  line. 

READ  THIS  AHD  SEE  HOW  TWELVE  BUCKEYES, 
DOING  HARD  WORE  EIGHT  MOHTBS  IN  THE 
YEAR,  BEHAVE  THEMSELVES. 

"  \  ' 

The  MiLLEFt  &  Lex  Rancho,.-!' 

FIREBAUGHS,  CaL.,  NoV*. ■a),M8i4. 

Messrs.  Hooker  &  Co.,  Sun  Francisco,  Gal. 

Dear  Sirs:— The  Original  Buckeye  Mower  merits 
words  of  praise.  On  this  Kancho  we  use  twelve  ma- 
chines, which  are  in  almost  constant  use  from  seven 
to  eight  months  of  the  year,  cutting  the  several  crops 
of  alfalfa.  These  mowers  are  put  to  a  very  severe 
test  by  being  run  so  continuously  and  on  extremely 
rough  ground  aud  through  ditches  partially  HUed  with 
water.  We  have  tried  nearly  all  the  leading  makes 
,if  Mowers,  but  I  pronounce  the  Buckeye  superior  to 
all  others  in  ease  of  draft,  strength  and  cutting 
(lualitics.  The  Buckeye  costs  us  less  for  repairs  than 
any  other  machine  we  have  ever  bad  on  the  Ranoho. 
Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  Miller  &  Lux  Ranoho. 

Itiickeye  .Mower,  4  foot  3  Inch  cut  Price,  »70.OO 

Uui  keje  3Iow«-r,  -l  fool  (I  inch  cut  '.  Price,  70.00 

Iturkeve  Mower,  5  foot  cut  Price.     75. OO 

Buckeye  Mower,  U  foot  cut  Price,  80.00 


Genuine  Buckeye  Mower. 


Genuine 


CRAVER  LIGHT-WEIGHT  STEEL  HEADER. 

Steel  Angles,  Steel  Pipes,  Steel  Tees.   LIGHT,  STRONG,  HANDSOME. 
Best  Header  in  the  World.    Sizes,  10,  12  and  14-ft.  Cut. 


The  GENUINE  HOLLINGSWORTH 
SELF-DUMP  RAKE. 

S  and  10-ft. 


UNION,    B4RNES    HARVARD  AND 
MANHATTAN  CYCLES. 

Crackajacks  Ride  Unions. 

Send  for  special  Bicycle  Catalogue. 


X/EHICLES    AIND    F-MR/VVIING    I/V\F>L  E/VVE£  INXS    OF"    EV/ER  Y    DESCR 1 PTIOIN. 

Send  for  our  No.  19  Catalogue.   .Just  issued. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MOST  SIMPLE,  MOST  DURABLE 

 AND  

MOST  SATISFACTORY 
CULTIVATOR 

IN  USE. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

 FOR  THE  

CULTIVATION  OF  VINEYARDS 
AND  ORCHARDS. 


THE  nORQAN  SPADI NO V^ji ARROW 


The  greatest  pulverizer  of  the  age.  The  name  Spading  refers  to  its  actioL    ■f'pe  soil 
of  each  cutter  or  blade  Is  like  that  of  a  small  spade,  lifting  and  turning  the  sofc 
Inches.  The  frame  is  arched  so  as  to  clear  the  most  uneven  ground.  Style  A,  \_         16  inches 
style  C,  18  Inches  long.   Can  be  reversed. 


yThe  action 
•'■depth  of  four  to  six 
js  16  inches  long; 


Avery's  Steel  Frame  Napoleon 
Gang  Plow. 

Has  EXTRA  STRONG  and  HIGH  BEAMS,  be- 
ing twenty-three  inches  In  the  clear;  prevents 
clogirine  willi  trash. 

HIGH  WHEELS,  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter. 

AXLES,  one  and  flve-elghts  Inch  cold-rolled 

THE  HITCH  is  center  draft,  reaching  from  rear 
axle. 

THE  LIFT  is  extra  high  and  easy.  Furnished 
with  or  without  seat  attachment  and  rear  wheel. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

STATE  AGENTS,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


An  18Q5  machine. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


NEW! 


GOOD! 


AHEAD  I 


Steel  Drive  Wheelf^,  Steel  Frame.  Steel  Shafts,  Steel  Knife  Head,  Steel  Jaws  for  Pitman,  adjustable; 
Steel  Wrist  Pin,  self-olllug;  Brass  bearings;  Eye-Winker  Oilers,  dust  proof;  Serrated  Guard 
Plates;  "Wobbler"  Track  Board;  Spring,  boot  Lift  ana  Cutter  Bar,  acts  when  wanted,  at  other 
timn  resting.  Addsuo  extra  weight  to  right  hand  drive  wheel.  Other  improvements  described  in 
catalogue.   Send  for  it. 


ALL  GOOD. 


The  Morgan  Grape  Hoe 

Is  one  of  the  greatest  labor-saving  tools  ever  in- 
vented for  use  in  the  culture  of  grapes  and  berries, 
and  is  especially  adapted  to  vineyard  work.  After 
cultivating  between  the  rows  the  MORGAN 
GRAPE  HOE  will  take  out  all  grass  and  weeds 
that  remain  under  the  wires  and  around  vines  and 
and  posts,  and  will  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  close 
to  the  vine.  The  saving  of  time  and  labor  will 
soon  pay  the  cost  of  this  tool,  for  this  work  is  usu- 
ally done  by  hand-hoeing— a  slow  and  expensive 
way. 


Walter  A,  Wood  Hay  Rake 

Walter  A,  Wood  Reaper. 

Walter  A,  Wood  Binder. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Repairs. 


If  you  want  the  GENUINE 
Wood  Goods  address 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WAGON  AND 

PtATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKED  SCO. 


SnWELLMAGHINERYworks. 

.vil  kiiulB  of  tool:-.  Fortune  for  the  driller  by  unlng  »>ur 
.\driin>«nilnb  proceup; can  takeaoorc.  Perfected  Eo«<noni. 
icnl  Artesian  Pumplnic  Rltr*  to  work  bv  Htf>ain,  Air,  etc 
UCushelprou.  TIIE  AMERICAN  WELL  W0BK9, 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  20. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  MAY  18,  I8VS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  TSAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Upper  Coast  Scenery. 


We  have  again  this  week  two  views  from  the  coast 
region  north  of  San  Francisco — a  part  of  the  State 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  much  in  the  mind 
of  metropolitans.  They  represent,  first  a  valley  with 
a  good  area  of  cultivable  land  between  high  ranges, 
and  second  a  closer  approach  to  hill  and  canyon  on 
expanse  chiofly  interesting  for  its  picturesqueness 
and  outing  adaptations. 

The  beautiful  valley  with  its  many  native  oaks  and 
its  tracts  of  thrifty  young  orchard  is  Coyote  valley, 
near  Ukiah  in  Mendocino  county.  Not  only  does  the 
view  well  present  the  charms  of  this  valley,  but  it  is 
characteristic  also  of  hundreds  of  valleys  between 
the  ridges  of  the  Coast  Range,  having  warm  and 
deep  soil  and  a  climate  excellently  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  products,  because  of  the  protection  which 
the  surrounding  elevations  afford.  In  the  coming 
time,  when  the  population  of  the  State  is  multiplied, 
all  such  valleys  will  be  closely  set  with  small  farms 
and  the  aggregate  of  their  production  will  be  beyond 
all  present  data  for  calculation. 

The  other  view  shows  Skaggs'  Springs,  near 
Cloverdale  in  northern  Sonoma  county— a  summer 
resort  which  has  long  been  known  to  the  outing  pub- 
lic. Its  waters  are  very  acceptable  and  salutary  to 
those  who  seek  rest  and  medicament  in  original 
packages  rather  than  through  the  bottles  of  the  pre- 
scription counter.  Both  the  views  show  places  ad- 
jacent to  the  line  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  Railway,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in 
previous  notes  on  the  scenery  of  the  region. 

The  committee  on  the  tuberculin  test  at  the  com- 


under  no  consideration  would  the  owners  exhibit 
their  animals  if  the  test  was  required.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  tuberculin  test 
will  not  be  required. 


Better  Times. 


It  seems  that  the  beet  growers  are  meeting  the 


Nearly  all  whose  opinions  are  asked  agree  that 
there  is  a  better  feeling  prevailing  in  all  lines  of 
commerce  and  production.  Some  count  the  improve- 
ment but   very   slight,  and  others  conservatively 


cut  which  the  sugar  makers  make  because  of  loss  of   query  as  to  whether  hard  times  do  not  merely  seem 


COYOTE    VALLEY,    NEAU    UKIAH,    IN     MENDOCMXO  COUiXTY. 


 ■■•  "r.-i. 


easier  because  people  are  getting  used  to  them. 
Even  the  most  cautious  concede,  however,  that 
people  feel  better  and  have  greater  confidence  from 
some  cause  or  other,  and  that  many  answer  the 
present  purpose  of  encouragement.  Our  Eastern 
agricultural  exchanges  bear  witness  to  a  similar  con- 
dition. The  Massachusetts  Floughnan  finds  promise 
in  several  lines.  It  says;  "Business  continues  to 
improve  in  the  shape  of  a  general  activity  all  along 
the  line,  but  no  new  features  of  spof^ial  importance 
appear  this  week.  The  market  for  stock  securities 
begins  to  feel  the  effect  of  better  conditions,  and 
quotations  in  some  lines,  especially  copper  stocks 
and  speculative  securities,  have  advanced  notably. 
General  trade,  although  somewhat  quiet,  as  is  usual 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  still  fairly  good.  Whole- 
sale prices  for  boots  and  shoes  have  risen  as  a  result 
of  the  scarcity  of  hides.  The  iron  and  steel  market 
holds  firm  and  the  lumber  trade  is  excellent.  "  Re- 
vival in  all  these  lines  must  affect  values  tor  farm 
produce,  and  must  certainly  produce  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  products  California  sells  at  the  East,  for 
they  lai-gely  partake  of  the  character  of  luxuries  and 
depend  for  sale,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  those 
engaged  in  lines  which  the  Ploughni't  i  mentions  a^ 
showing  better  times. 


SKAGGS'    SPRINGS    IN    NORTHERN    SONOMA  COUNTY. 


ing  Massachusetts  State  Fair  has  made  its  report. 
This  committee  sent  circulars  to  owners  of  herds 
asking  them  if  they  would  make  an  exhibit  provided 
that  six  months  before  the  fair  all  animals  were  sub- 
jected to  the  tuberculin  test  and  satisfactorily  passed. 
Seventy-two  replies  were  received.  The  test  was 
preferred  by  five,  while  to  seventeen  it  made  no  dif- 
ference as  to  the  test.    Fifty  replies  showed  that 


bounty  and  low  price  of  sugar.  It  is  announced  from 
Alvarado  that  the  Alameda  Sugar  Company  has  con- 
tracted for  2,800  acres  of  beets  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. Last  year  the. price  offered  was  $5  per  ton, 
and  though  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  has  been 
made  they  have  secured  neai-ly  as  great  an  acreage 
as  in  any  previous  year.  A  reduction  has  also  been 
made  in  the  price  of  labor  on  account  of  the  bounty. 


An  Eastern  exchanujb  t<.-il.s  of  a  weotein  l\<ifi 
York  apple  grower  who  lately  shipped  a  carload  of 
216  barrels  of  apples  to  New  York,  which  sold  for 
$971.25,  netting  him  $819.87.  The  apples  were  of 
three  varieties,  grown  on  his  farm,  and  assorted  as 
first  and  seconds.  This  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
price  ever  received  for  a  carload  of  apples  in  that 
vicinity.  ^  

The  assenibly  coacui  ieiil  i\suluLiuu  bubmittiug  to 
a  vote  of  the  people  of  New  York  State  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  providing  for  women 
suffrage,  passed  the  Senate  April  18th. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


May  1«,  1895. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

{[lice,  .Vu.  J^o  Jtarltet  :St.;  JClevalor,  So.  12  From  St., dan  t'laiicisco.  I'al. 


All  subscribers  paying  $3  In  advance  will  receive  15  months'  (one 
year  and  13  weeks)  credit.  For  12  In  advance.  10  months.  For  tl  In 
advance,  live  mouths. 

Ailvertixing  rate*  made  known  on  applicatum. 


Any  subscriber  sending  an  Inquiry  on  any  subject  to  the  Bukal 
Press,  with  a  postage  stamp,  will  receive  a  reply,  either  through  the 
columns  of  the  paper  or  by  personal  letter.  The  answer  will  be  given 
as  promptly  as  practicable. 


Registered  at  S.  P.  Postofflce  as  Becoud-claas  mall  matter. 


ALFRED  HOLMAN  Editor. 

E.  J.  WICKSON  Special  Contributor. 


San  Francisco,  May  18,  1895. 
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Weather  and 
Crops. 


The  Week. 

The  first  half  of  May  brought  us 
wide  extremes  in  form  of  an  un- 
usually long  and    wide  reaching 
rainstorm  and  an  equally  long  and  wide  reaching 
spell  of  high  heat  and  dry  winds.    Both  extremes 
did  some  injury,  but  in  some  respects  one  repaired 
the  injury  of  the  other.    On  the  whole,  crops  came 
through  the  two  ordeals  about  as  well  as  could  be  I 
expected,  and  the  season's  fruitfulness  will  not  be 
materially  lessened.    As  usual  we  have  the  lighter  \ 
weather  burden  as  compared  with  the  region  cast  of  i 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  as  we  read  of  their  trou- 
bles our  cfwn  fade  from  sight.    On  other  pages  may 
be  found  the  California  weather  and  crop  rep  irt  con-  j 
trasted  with  the  Eastern  dispatches  describing  such 
disaster  as  one  can  well  ajjpreciate  by  the  mention 
of  ice  and  hard  frozen  ground  at  the  middle  of  May.  ' 
There  must  have  been  vast  injury,  not  alone  to  i 
fruits,  which  are  especially  mentioned,  but  to  im-  j 
mense  values  of  garden  and  field  crops,  which  could  i 
hardly  survive  such  unseasonable  incursion  from  the  ! 
frigid  zone.    The  Western  Slope  has  indeed  cauje  to  I 
rejoice  and  give  thanks.  i 


The  Yuba  City 
Convention. 


Alluding  again  to  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society  in 
Yuba  City,  at  10  a.  m.,  on  Friday, 
May  31st,  we  are  pleased  to  announce  that  on  May 
10th  a  special  meeting  of  the  Sutter  County  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  coming  meeting.  \V.  H. 
Campbell,  secretary  of  that  society,  was  instructed 
to  request  the  State  Society  to  invite  the  following 
named  persons  to  prepare  papers  or  addresses  for 
the  State  meeting,  on  the  subjects  placed  after  their 
respective  names. 
S.  S.  Boyiiton,  of  Oroville,  on  "Growing  Citrus  Fruits." 
Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  of  Red  Bluff,  on  -'The  Future  of  Horti- 
culture in  California"  (or  some  kindred  subject). 

Mrs.  Hattie  Kells,  of  Yuba  City,  on  "Amateur  Flori- 
culture. 

The  secretary  of  the  State  Society  has  complied 
with  this  request,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
addresses  may  be  had  in  addition  to  those  published 
in  last  week's  Rural  Press.  The  meeting  promises 
to  be  very  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  managers  of  the  .State  Fair 
are  doing  a  wise  thing  in  accord- 
ing more  liberal  treatment  to  the 
povdtry  interest,  and  we  hope  the  fact  will  call  out 
wider  interest  among  exhibitors.  There  should  be 
at  the  State  Fair  as  grand  a  display  in  this  line  as 
the  poultry  associations  secure  at  their  shows,  which 
come  at. another  season  of  the  year.  It  is  true  that 
fowls  are  not  in  as  good  condition  generally  in  Sep- 
tember, but  care,  preparation  and  choice  of  speci- 
mens will  give  the  public  something  fine  to  see,  and 
this  will  greatly  advance  breeding  interests.  Secre- 
tary Smith  has  sent  us  an  advance  sheet  of  the 
poultry  premiums,  and  we  find  an  offer  of  about  $600 
divided  between  twenty-eight  named  breeds  of  fowls, 
so  well  classified  that  exhibits  compete  only  with 
those  of  the  same  breed.    Besides  this.  President 


Poultry  at 
State  Fair. 


Chase  of  the  State  society  otTers  sweepstakes  "'for 
the  largest  and  best  exhibit  of  fowl  by  one  exhibitor." 
First  premium,  $15:  second  premium,  $10.  The  so- 
ciety's silver  medal  will  be  added  to  the  first  pre- 
mium. All  premiums  will  *  be  awarded  under  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  "American  Standard  of 
Perfection,"  edition  of  1894,  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association.  Premiums  as  follows  will 
be  given  for  dressed  poultry  to  be  on  exhibition 
during  the  last  week  of  the  Fair,  and  may  be  shown 
in  refrigerators: 

Best  pair  dressed  turkey.s  $3  00 

Best  pair  dressed  chickens   2  00 

Best  pair  dressed  broilers   2  00 

Best  pair  dressed  ducks  , ...  2  00 

An  additional  premium  of  $10  will  be  given  for  the 
best  and  most  attractive  display  of  dressed  poultry. 
These  offers  should  attract  wide  attention.  It  is 
time  to  begin  at  once  to  get  ready  for  this  display. 
It  promises  to  be  a  grand  feature  of  the  Fair. 

ihe  New  doubt  many  of  our  readers  who 

are  county  supervisors  have  ques- 
tioned how  their  powers  in  enact- 
ing game  ordinances  are  affected  by  the  game  law  of 
the  last  Legislature.  It  seems  that  they  have  still 
considerable  liberty  of  enactment  in  still  further  pro- 
tecting game  by  shortening  the  open  season,  but  they 
cannot  lengthen  it.  A  local  journal,  Fuk(  Hpurts, 
gives  the  following  review  of  the  situation,  as  re- 
gards supervisors: 

We  notice  that  some  of  the  iiilerior  papers,  and  especially 
those  that  were  opposed  to  the  new  game  laws,  are  asserting 
that  the  failure  of  the  new  County  Government  act  to  becothe 
a  law  leaves  the  supervisors  with  the  same  powers  to  regulate 
the  open  and  close  seasons  for  game  and  lish  that  they  pos- 
sessed under  the  old  law.  This  is  emphatically  wrong.  The 
last  clause  of  the  new  game  law  repmals  all  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  that  conflict  with  its  provisions,  or  the  dates  that  it  has 
set  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  game  season.  The  pow- 
ers conferred  on  the  supervisors  by  Section  'i'jy^  of  the  old 
County  Government  act  will  remain  in  force,  so  far  only  as 
thej'  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  general  laws.  But  whatever 
powers  the  supervisors  possessed  to  change  the  dates  of  the 
open  season  beyond  those  set  by  the  new  game  laws,  has  been 
repealed  by  the  last  clause  of  that  law. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  Section  29^,4  of  it- 
self has  been  repealed  and  all  powers  taken  from  the  super- 
visors to  legislate  by  ordinance  for  the  protection  of  game. 
For  the  courts  have  repeatedly  decided  that  where  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  provides  that  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  con- 
flict with  it  are  repealed,  that  this  does  not  repeal  the  act  in 
its  entirety,  but  only  that  much  as  conflicts  with  the  new 
act.  The  new  act,  for  example,  provides  that  it  shall  be  a 
misdemeanor  to  kill  deer  between  the  1.5th  day  of  October  and 
the  1.5th  da.v  of  July  of  the  following  year.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  whatever  power  did  exist,  by  virtue  of  said  Section 
29',^,  to  extend  the  open  season  into  the  time  in  which  the  new 
general  law  declares  that  deer  shall  not  be  killed,  is  repealed 
by  the  repealing  clause  ol  the  new  law.  But  as  this  repealing 
clause  repeals  only  that  which  is  in  conllict  with  the  new,  the 
supervisors  will  still  have  the  power  under  Section  2!i^.j  of  the 
old  County  Government  act  to  provide  by  ordinance  that  they 
shall  only  be  killed  (luring  a  shorter  period,  but  that  shorter 
period  must  be  between  the  15th  day  of  July  and  the  15th  day 
of  C)ctober:  otherwise  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  general 
law  and  could  not  statid.  ■  .     -  . 

Section  ili'-J  of  the  old  County  Government  act  granted  to 
the  supervisors  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State  the  power 
to  provide  by  ordinance  for  the  protection  of  fish  ^nd  game, 
and  the  repealing  clause  of  the  new  game  law  only  provides 
that  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  it  shall  be  repealed. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  passage  of  ordinances  lor  the 
protection  of  game  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  new  law,  whose 
purpose  is  of  itself  the  protection  of  game  and  lish,  and  that 
the  supervisors  still  retain  this  power  provided  it  is  exercised 
within  the  provisions  of  the  new  general  game  law,  but  in  no 
case  can  they  go  beyond  them  and  lengthen  the  open  season. 

This  is.  of  course,  from  the  sportsman's  point  of 
view.  The  matters  involved  will,  of  course,  be  ex- 
amined from  the  standpoints  of  the  crop  producer 
and  the  resident  hunter,  which  do  not  always  coin- 
cide with  the  desires  of  the  sport.sman.  The  super- 
visors will  be  apt  to  take  advice  beyond  that  given 
them  above,  and  it  will  be  wise  for  them  to  do  so. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  give  space  to  discussions  of  the 
matters  involved. 

The  enterprise  of  the  railway  com- 
pany to  popularize  a  fast  venti- 
lated car  service  to  escape  the  ex- 
tortion of  the  refrigerator  car  companies  does  not 
promise  well,  judging  from  early  experiments.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  the  reports  are  colored  by  re- 
frigerator car  interests.  We  hope  it  may  prove 
that  these  early  reports  of  failure  without  ice  are 
not  true,  but  we  give  the  information  as  it  is  wired 
from  New  York: 

The  experiment  of  sending  California  cherries  to  this  mar- 
ket in  ventilated  instead  of  refrigerator  cars  has  proved  to  be 
unsuccessful.  Small  shipments  have  been  received  daily,  but 
invariably  in  very  poor  condition,  the  long  journey  through 
hot  weather  without  the  use  of  ice  causing  them  to  arrive  in 
a  complete  state  of  collapse.  No  advices  have  yet  been  re- 
ceived of  any  carload  shipments  having  been  made,  and  it  is 
the  hope  in  the  trade  that  none  will  be  made  except  in  re- 
frigerator cars  carrying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ice  to  assure 
the  preservation  of 'the  fruit  ami  its  arrival  in  marketable 
condition. 

Regarding  the  ventilated-car  experiment,  the  Earl  Fruit 
Company,  which  receives  large  quantities  of  California  fruits, 
says:  "The  experiment  which  has  been  so  unsuccessful  with 
cherries  is  being  tried  on  oranges  with  more  or  less  disastrous 
results,  as  the  auction  sales  of  the  week  have  fully  demon- 
strated. Had  the  same  quality  of  seedlings  been  properly 
packed  and  iced,  they  would  have  sold  for  from  50  to  75  cents 
a  box  more  than  was  obtained  for  those  that  came,  in  venti- 
lated cars. 

Complaint  is  also  made  of  the  style  of  packing  (or 
rather  the  lack  of  it),  which  is  followed  by  some 
orange  shippers.  If  this  is  true,  it  should  be  swiftly 
bettered.  .  Ther^'  is  no  excuse  for  bad  grading  and 
packing,    Lt  is  a  liorlicuUui  al  misdemeanor. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

In  the  news  columns  of  last  week's  Ri  ral  Press 

there  appeared  the  following  paragraph: 

The  Yolo  winery  has  receutly  sold  lis, 000  gallons  of  wine  to 
the  New  York  firm  of  Sgobel  &  Day,  at  "satisfactory  prices." 
F.  Mieliug,  the  agent  of  the  winery,  estimates  that  the  stock- 
holders realized  about  *fi(Kl0  more  for  the  stock  than  they 
would  have  done  if  it  had  been  sold  to  San  Francisco  dealers. 

Now,  the  fact  that  a  producer  in  central  California 
can  do  better  to  trade  in  New  York  than  in  San 
Francisco,  is  not  creditable.  It  is  the  proof  that 
San  Francisco  is  not  fairly  meeting  her  responsibili- 
ties. Something  is  clearly  wrong  with  a  commercial 
city  when  it^annot  serve  the  interests  of  its  tribu- 
tary country,  for  it  is  by  such  service  that  it  proves 
its  right  to  exist.  San  Francisco  lives  upon 
California  and  in  return  it  owes  to  CaliTornia  the  op- 
portunities of  a  commercial  depot.  That  is,  if  a  pro- 
ducer has  grain  or  wool  or  wine  or  any  other  staple 
commodity  to  sell.  San  Francisco  ought  to  afford  a 
market  for  it  equal  to  any  other  market.  If  capital 
is  needed  to  develop  the  country,  San  Francisco 
ought  to  supply  it,  of  course  under  proper  business 
conditions.  But  if  San  Francisco  allows  the  pro 
duccr  to  trade  to  better  advantage  in  New  York:  if 
she  allows  distant  countries  to  supply  capital  when 
it  is  needed;  If  she  does  nothing  but  exact  toll,  then 
she  must  not  complain  if  her  business  declines  and 
her  tributary  communities  establish  their  connec- 
tions elsewhere.  In  these  times  other  relationships 
between  communities  follow  the  business  relation- 
ship. These  reflections  are  respectfully  referred  to 
the  Half  Million  Club  of  San  Francisco.  The  city 
will  not  get  her  half  million  so  long  as  producers  of 
staple  commodities  can  save  money  by  giving  San 
Francisco  the  go-by  and  doing  their  trading  else- 
where. 

The  interest  naturally  attaching  to  the  remarriage 
of  Gen.  (Jrant's  daughter  Nellie  is  increased  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  bridegroom-elect,  lien.  Doug 
lass  of  .Maryland,  was  a  Confederate  soldier  and 
fought  l>ravely  in  the  armies  which  finally  surren- 
dei-ed  before  Richmond.  Gen.  Douglass  is  described 
as  a  very  genuine  man,  and  it  is  not  his  fault  that  he 
is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  men  about 
Washington.  He  comes  of  a  well-known  Maryland 
family,  anil  is  practically  without  fortune.  Nellie 
Grant's  first  marriage  vyas  a  wretched  failure. 
Sartoris  was  an  Englishman  of  the  sporting  type, 
who  cared  more  for  his  horses  and  dogs  than  for  his 
wife.  She — be  it  said  to  her  credit — bore  her  cross 
without  wailing:  but  the  facts  were  too  outrageous 
to  be  concealed,  and  her  unhappiness  was  no  small 
part  of  the  grief  which  filled  the  last  years  of  Gen. 
Grant's  life  with  bitterness.  In  marrying  again 
Nellie  Grant  has  wisely  accepted  a  man  of  her  own 
country — one  who  is  not  rich  enough  to  feel  superior 
to  the  ordinary  responsibilities  of  life — and  all  who 
honor  the  memory  of  her  father  will  wish  her  in  this 
venture  all  manner  of  good  fortune. 


Kefrinjeralor  Carrt 
l*referreil. 


In  a  sense,  the  course  of  the  Administration  in  the 
Nicaraguan  affair  has  been  vindicated,  for — after  ex- 
acting securities  for  payment  of  its  demands — the 
British  (government  has  withdrawn  its  armed  forces 
from  Corrinto.  But  there  is  a  very  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  that,  in  allowing 
England,  in  a  military  sense,  to  take  possession  of 
the  Nicaraguan  i>ort,  our  Government  has  made  a 
concession  which  may  in  times  to  come  breed  trouble. 
Furthermore,  we  have  by  this  incident  needlessly 
sacrificed  a  certain  confidence  which  the  Central  and 
South  American  republics  have  cherished  toward  us, 
since  the  announcement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  in 
182H.  All  this  is  the  more  provoking  when  we  con- 
sider how  simply  and  easily  the  whole  matter  might 
have  been  avoided.  A  suggestion  from  Washington 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
consider  the  landing  of  British  troops  on  Nicara 
guan  soil  as  an  unfriendly  act  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient.  The  United  States,  of  course,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  differences  between  Nicaragua  and 
England;  but  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  equities  of 
the  case  appear  to  have  rested  wholly  with  the 
former.  The  money  demand— payment  of  which  has 
been  enforced — was  for  $77,500,  alleged  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  losses  sustained  by  a  British  Consul  h\ 
expulsion  from  Nicaragua,  The  man,  it  appears 
was  a  saloon -.keeper.  Avbose  whole  piopert^  .is  dc 
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flarpd  to  have  b(>(>n  worth  less  than  a  thousand 
doll  a  rs. 


There  has  coinc  a  hitch  in  the  affairs  of  the  San 
Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railroad  in  con- 
nection with  the  lease  of  water  front  lands  in  this 
city  belont^iuy  to  the  State.  The  act  passed  by  the 
lecent  legislature  authorizint^  a  lease  of  the  tract 
known  as  China  Basin  for  a  term  of  fifty  years  pro- 
vided that  the  assent  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  should 
be  given  before  the  contract  could  bi'  closed  ;  and  it 
is  in  this  connection  that  trouble  has  arisen.  Mayor 
•Sutro  is  not  satisfied  with  the  proposition  as  it  has 
been  arranged,  and  he  has  declined  to  approve  it 
Dntil  further  assurances  have  been  given  that  the 
tract  shall  not  by  any  sort  of  jugglery  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Southern  Pacific  or  of  interests  friendly 
thereto.  His  objections  border  on  the  whimsical, 
but  they  must  be  respected,  and  the  outcome  fnust 
.be  a  contract  upon  which  there  cannot  rest  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  people  of  California  will,  we 
•feel  sure,  stand  with  the  Mayor  in  demanding  the 
assured  permanent  independence  of  the  Valley  Com- 
pany before  endowing  it  with  special  advantages. 
It  may  be  some  trouble  to  put  the  matter  in  the 
shape  he  demands,  but  the  end  desired  is  worth  it. 

Tn  all  other  respects  the  plans  of  theValley  road  pro- 
moters are  working  prosperously.  Thicash  subscrip- 
tions to  the  capital  stock  now  aggregate  upwards  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  other  subscriptions,  con- 
ditional upon  connections  with  special  points,  will 
swell  the  figures  by  another  million.  Surveyors  are 
in  the  field  south  of  Stockton,  and  the  directors  are 
travelling  through  the  Valley  in  carriages  to  per- 
sonally view  the  country.  A  large  quantity  of  rails, 
bought  at  a  low  figure,  are  now  being  loaded  at  New 
York  and  will  be  due  here  in  the  early  fall.  That 
California  is  to  have  a  competing  railroad  built  by 
business  methods  is  now  a  matter  beyond  question, 
and  it  is  authoritatively  announced  that  it  will  be 
ready  to  handle  the  crops  of  1896.  As  to  its  exact 
route  there  has  as  yet  been  no  final  determination, 
excepting  that  it  will  directly  connect  with  tide 
water  at  Stockton.  No  decision  has  been  reached 
respecting  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  but,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Rural,  there  is  almost  no  doubt  that 
one  branch  of  the  road  will  go  that  way. 

Disaster  to  Eastern  Fruit  Crops. 

.■Vn  OrrTirrence  Which  May  (ireatlj  .VlTecl  the  Value  of  Cali- 
fornia Fruits. 

When  we  gave  in  the  last  RuR.\i.  the  glowing  re- 
ports of  Eastern  fruit  prospects,  we  cautioned  the 
reader  that  he  should  not  allow  such  rej^orts  to 
unduly  depress  prices  for  California  fruits,  because 
it  was  really  too  early  to  accept  Eastern  reports  of 
abundance.  The  truth  of  that  caution  now  appears 
in  a  more  striking  manner  than  we  thought  possible 
when  we  gave  it.  There  has  been  a  disaster  to 
the  fruits  of  the  Northern  States  apparently  quite 
as  destructive  to  summer  fruits  as  the  Florida  freeze 
was  to  citrus  fruits.  This  matter  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  those  who  have  fruits  to  sell,  and  we 
give  quite  fully  the  dispatches  received  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

New  Yohk,  N.  Y.,  May  Reports  from  mauy  sections  of 
the  State  indicate  tiiat  last  night's  frost  did  an  immense 
amount  of  damage  to  growing  vegetables,  crops  and  fruit. 
Telegrams  from  Dunkirk  state  the  entire  grape  crop  of  Chau- 
tauqua grape  belt  was  ruined.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
.«1,."0(),()00  in  this  belt. 

The  Chautauqua  grape  belt  extends  through  Erie  county 
westward  to  Krio.  It  occupies  a  strip  from  six  to  eight  miles 
in  width  along  the  .southern  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  number  of  acres  bearing  grapes  last  year  was  2(1,000. 
This  year  ;!."),00O  acres  would  have  been  bearing.  The  vines 
were  loaded  with  blossom-buds  last  evening,  and  to-day,  from 
one  end  ot  the  belt  to  the  other,  the  vineyards  are  nothing 
hut  blackened  ruins,  and  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
visited  by  tiro.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  cars  were  loaded 
from  the  belt  last  season. 

At  Wcsttield  the  vines  were  entirely  cut  down.  Some 
growers  will  plow  up  their  vineyards  and  return  to  the  old 
style  of  farming.  Brockton,  generally  known  as  the  center  of 
the  Chautauqua  grape  belt,  is  in  mourning  to-day.  Nothing 
is  raised  there  but  grapes,  aiul  tlic  frost  of  last  night  cut  them 
all  down. 

Jerry  Hickman,  the  millionaire  grower  and  wine  manufac- 
turer, "says  the  loss  in  the  belt,  bv  reason  of  the  destruction 
done  to  the  grapes,  will  reach  at  lejsl  .^■i,()()0,000.  His  own 
loss  he  estimates  at  *'J50,000. 

At  Fredonia  nothing  of  the  grape  crop  can  be  saved. 

Bi  FK.xu),  N.  Y.,  May  K!.— Dispatches  from  all  over  western 
New  York  prove  this  section  of  the  State  has  suffered  from 
the  frost.  Along  the  grape  belt  in  C'hautauqua  county  the 
grape  growers  took  a  melancholy  outlook,  and  some  messages 
state  that  the  crop  is  entirely  destroyed. 

In  Niagara  county  small  fruits  are  frequently  raised.  There 
is  a  disposition  to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  ravages  of  the 
frost,  but  conservative  judges  think  the  damage  not  general 
nor  severe.  Next  to  grapes,  strawberries  have,  perhaps,  been 
more  seriously  hurt. 

In  AUeghenv  countv  the  lowest  teuiperaliire  recorded  was 
and  it  is  likely  all  kinds  of  fruit  have  boon  damaged. 

Pispatcbes  from'  western  Ontario  iqdii'ate  that  the  temperA- 


ture  was  very  low  there  and  the  damage  perhaps  very  much 
heavier  than  on  this  side  of  the  border. 

Pittsburg,  May  13. — Eastern  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania  ' 
and  western  Virginia  were  visited  last  night  by  a  heavy  ' 
white  frost.    The  mercury  dropped  to  :!'2°,  and  in  exposed  ■ 
places  ice  formed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.    Garden  truck 
and  grapes  were  nipped  and  small  fruits  were  destroyed. 
Nearly  all  the  apples  on  low  ground  are  frosted. 

Cincinnati,  May  18. — Dispatches  from  northeastern  Ohio 
report  heavy  damage  by  frost.  The  mercury  fell  4°  below 
freezing  point  last  night. 

Cleveland,  O..  May  13. — Telegrams  from  numerous  points 
throughout  northern  Ohio  show  that  the  heavy  frost  last 
night  was  most  disastrous  in  its  effect  upon  fruit  and  early 
vegetables.    The  damage  is  enormous. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  13. — Snowstorms  were  reported  last 
night  from  all  the  principal  points  in  western  Michigan  and 
from  the  northern  peninsula  and  portions  of  the  southern 
peninsula.  The  consensus  of  dispatehe.s  from  this  region  is 
that  if  the  wind  abates  fruit  will  be  badly  frozen.  Early 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  have  already  greatly  suffered, 
and  there  are  the  gravest  apprehensions  regarding  the  entire 
crop.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  and  State,  how- 
ever, a  heavy  snow  fell  with  a  freezing  wind  from  the  north- 
east, badly  damaging  vegetables  and  tender  buds. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  13.— The  most  reliable  advices 
obtainable  here  indicate  that  so  far  fruit  has  not  been  ma- 
terially injured  in  western  Michigan,  but  great  anxiety  is 
felt  for  its  fate  to-night.  The  mercury  stands  at  33  degrees 
in  a  driving  snowstorm  from  the  north,  which  may  drive  it 
down  to  30  or  28  degrees  before  morning. 

MoNOMiNEE,  Mich.,  May  13. — A  howling  blizzard  passed  over 
the  city  last  night  and  snow  is  from  three  to  four  inches  deep 
to-day.  All  gardens  and  many  fruit  and  shade  trees  are 
ruined. 

Vali'araiso,  Ind.,  May  13.— The  heavy  storm  to-day  did  a 
great  deal  of  damage  in  this  county.  Snow  fell  this  after- 
noon, and  it  is  below  the  freezing  point  to-night.  Eirly  fruit 
will  all  be  killed. 

MiLWACKEE,  May  13. — This  evening  the  temperature  has 
fallen  and  there  is  every  indication  of  another  frost  during 
the  night.  Snow  fell  at  Manitowoc,  Edison,  Chippewa  Falls, 
Oshkosh,  Appleton,  Wausa,  Dalmyra  and  other  places  in 
nearly  every  section  of  the  State. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  May  13. — An  inch  of  snow  fell  here  to-day, 
and  the  thermometer  is  at  freezing  point.  Great  dajnage  has 
been  done  to  the  early  fruit  and  gardens. 

Green  Bar,  Wis.,  May  13. — A  severe  blizzard  prevailed 
here  from  midnight  to  0  a.  m.  to-day.  Three  inches  of  snow 
fell,  accompanied  by  wind  blowing  at  forty  miles  an  hour. 
Great  damage  has  resulted  to  the  fruit,  market  gardens  and 
growing  grain. 

Neenah,  Wis.,  May  13.— The  snowstorm  last  night  de- 
stroyed numerous  fruit  trees  in  this  vicinity.  The  snow  was 
so  wet  that  it  caused  limbs  of  trees  to  break  off,  and  small 
trees  were  leveled  to  the  ground.  Snow  fell  again  this  after- 
noon, but  it  was  light. 

Sparta,  Wis.,  May  13.— The  heavy  frosts  killed  all  the 
grapes  in  this  vicinity.  Of  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  small 
fruits  only  about  10  to  In  per  cent,  of  the  strawberries  were 
damaged. 

Cumberland,  Wis.,  May  13. — There  was  a  very  heavy  frost 
throughout  this  region  this  morning,  killing  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tation. The  ground  was  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  up  a  team 
of  horses  on  the  crust  of  the  plowed  land. 

Omaha,  May  13. — The  Nebraska  corn  crop  was  damaged  in 
the  low  lands  by  the  frosts  of  the  past  three  days.  Fields  of 
thirt  y  to  forty  acres  are  ruined.  This  will  not  affect  the  acre- 
age, since  the  fields  are  being  replanted. 

Minneapolis,  May  13. — Last  night's  frost  was  severe  in 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota.  Snow  fell  at  Ely,  Tower  and 
Iron  Range  points,  (iarden  truck  and  small  fruits  suffered 
badly  and  grain  in  a  lesser  degree.  Wheat  is  reported  dam- 
aged slightly  and  oats  badly  in  some  quarters.  Cranberries, 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  in  western  Wisconsin  are 
frozen  solid. 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  14.— The  Weather  Bureau,  in  its 
weekly  report  of  the  weather-crop  bulletin  issued  to-day, 
states' that  the  general  feature  ofXhe  week  was  the  remark- 
able cool  wave  which  overspread  nearly  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  11th  and  12th  inst.,  at- 
tended by  freezing  weather  in  the  Northern  States  and  frost 
as  far  as  the  Ohio  valley  and  western  portion  of  South 
Carolina.  This  period  of  cold  has  proved  very  unfavorable  to 
growing  I'l'ops  and  much  injury  has  resulted  from  the  frosts 
throughout  the  northern  portions  of  the  country.  The  line  of 
freezing  temperature  extends  from  western  Montana  south- 
east to  western  Nebraska,  thence  northward  to  southern 
North  Dakota,  and  tlience  eastward  through  the  northern 
portions  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Ohio  and  w^estern 
Pennsylvania  to  western  New  Y'ork,  the  lowest  temperature 
being  about  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  in  the  ex- 
treme northern  portions  of  Minnesota. 

Boston,  Mass.,  May  14.— Heavy  frosts  in  different  parts  of 
this  State  did  much  "damage  last  night  to  the  fruit  crop. 
Plums,  peaches,  pears  and  grapes  were  blighted  in  many 
places,  and  apples  were  seriously  damaged.  Severe  frosts  are 
reported  from  all  parts  of  northern  Rhode  Island,  the  temper- 
ature falling  to  30  degrees.  Near  Winsted,  Conn.,  U-e  formed 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  the  thermometer  marking 
2.1  degrees.  Apple  blossoms  were  nipped  and  garden  veg- 
etables ruined.  Serious  damage  was  done  to  fruit  and  all 
early  crops  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  the  ground  freezing 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  many  places. 


Gleanings. 

VisAi.iA  shipped  in  a  carload  of  potatoes  last  week,  and  her 
people  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

Fullbrton,  Orange  Co.,  is  to  have  a  co-operative  cannery. 
It  will  afford  employment  to  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  persons 
during  the  fruit  season. 

Ventura  has  organized  an  Agricultural  Society,  and  will 
hold  a  county  fair  this  fall.  The  whole  of  the  capital  stock, 
$.30,000,  has  been  subscribed. 

According  to  the  Iteuister  more  corn  has  been  planted  in 
Napa  valley  this  season  than  for  two  or  three  years.  Farmers 
find  it  more  profitable  than  other  grain. 

The  Pomona  I'nmirxs  reports  that  in  its  locality  apricots 
will  he  half  a  crop.  The  present  outlook  for  prunes  about 
Pomona  is  good.    Pears  also  promise  a  good  yield. 

THECloverdale  RpobiHc  reports  that  Leroux  Bros,  sold  Iti.fOO 
gallons  of  claret  last  week  to  the  San  Francisco  firm  of  Lach- 
man  &  Jacobi  at  12^^  cts.  This  sale  clears  out  the  Leroux 
cellars. 

DiNUBA  letter  In  Traver  Advocate:  A  largo,  ugly-looking 
destroyer  of  vegetation  resemblinp  the  tobacco-worm  has 
showed  up  in  some  of  the  unpruued  uud  neglected  vineyards 
east'ot  Dihuba,  and  i«  devouriu^  the  foliage  of  th'e  vines  at  a 


rapid  rate.    So  far  they  have  only  been  seen  where  the  vine- 
yards were  not  pruned,  but  they  will  bear  watching  lest  they 
I  take  in  the  others  also. 

Cloverdale  Reufi7/r;   The  wine  men  in  this  district  are 
seriously  thinking  of  classifying  grapes  this  year,  paying  a  . 
relative  higher  price  for  hill  grapes  than  for  those  grown  on 
valley  land. 

The  first  car  of  ripe  deciduous  fruit  to  leave  California  for 
the  season  of  180.5  was  shipped  from  Vacaville  on  last  Thurs- 
day, the  9th,  and  contained  17.50  boxes  ot  cherries.  Since  the 
9th  daily  shipments  have  been  forwarded. 

At  a  meeting  of  Napa  valley  fruit  growers  last  week,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  fruit  growers  of 
Vaca  valley  with  a  view  to  co-operation  in  the  loading  and 
forwarding  of  fruit  cars  for  the  Eastern  markets. 

Biggs -4((;h.s  :  On  Rio  Bonito  most  of  the  apricot  trees  are 
well  laden  and  many  will  have  to  be  thinned  out  to  some  ex- 
tent that  the  trees  may  mature  large,  choice  grades  of  fruit. 
The  almond  trees  are  looking  fine  and  promise  a  paying  crop. 

Santa  Maria  is  getting  up  a  district  fair  independent  of 
State  aid.  The  Rural  is  willing  to  wager  something  hand- 
some that  it  will  be  a  better  fair  than  under  the  old  plan,  for 
it  will  be  purely  representative  of  local  enthusiasm  and  enter- 
prise. 

The  Van  Allen  fruit  cannery  at  Healdsburg  burned  down  on 
Thursday  of  last  week;  loss,  $6000.  The  loss  of  this  plant  is 
of  much  consequence  to  the  Healdsburg  district,  for,  while  it 
was  not  operated  last  season,  it  had  been  in  running  order 
and  fruit-growers  hoped  it  would  be  put  in  operation  this  year. 

Winters  letter  in  Woodland /)e>no(;ra.^ :  The  only  orchard 
on  low  ground  in  which  the  fruit  crop  has  not  been  injured  is 
that  of  B.  R.  Sackett.  The  escape  of  his  trees  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  his  orchard  is  almost  constantly  swept  by  the 
canyon  winds,  and  in  this  instance  the  canyon  winds  seem  to 
have  kept  the  frost  down.  Orchards  with  an  elevation  above 
ten  or  twelve  feet  are  in  fine  condition. 

J.  F.  McInttre,  of  Filmore,  has  sent  300  ladybugs  that  feed 
on  the  black  scale  to  the  Government  Entomologist  at  Wash- 
ington in  exchange  for  another  variety  of  the  ladybug  which 
eats  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  Santa  Paula  ChidiiirU,  from 
which  we  glean  this  item,  says :  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  furnished 
the  black  scale-eating  ladybugs  to  all  who  have  applied  for 
them,  and  they  are  giving  very  satisfactory  results  all  over 
the  country.    He  hopes  to  rid  Ventura  county  of  the  pest. 

At  the  a  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Clara  County 
Fruit  Exchange,  held  on  the  11th,  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  Philo  Hersey,  president ;  C.  F.  Wyman,  vice- 
president :  Noah  G.  Rogers,  secretary;  Union  Savings  Bank, 
treasurer;  F.  M.  Riohter,  J.  T.  Grant,  G.  A.  Bonn,  H.  C. 
Morrell,  W.  H.  Wright,  H.  G.  Keesling.  This  election  was 
only  a  formal  ratification  by  the  directors  of  a  choice  practi- 
cally made  at  the  meeting  of  stockholders  two  weeks  ago. 

Santa  Ana  Blade :  A  great  many  farmers  are  complaining 
of  the  return  ot  the  destructive  army  worm,  a  species  of  cat- 
erpillar, the  presence  of  which  is  particularly  menacing  to 
alfalfa  crops.  About  three  years  ago  these  worms  became 
numerous  in  this  section,  the  ground  in  places  being  literally 
black  with  them,  and  the  injury  to  alfalfa,  consequent  upon 
their  ravages,  caused  heavy  loss  to  farmers.  «  *  *  They 
invariably  travel  northeast,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  suc- 
culent leaves  of  alfalfa  as  they  go. 

The  Eastern  demand  for  California  oranges  continues  good, 
and  heavy  shipments  continue  to  be  made.  Up  to  date  for  the 
season  the  Riverside  Exchange  has  dispatched  1,400  carloads. 
The  total  amount  of  returns  from  shipments  through  the  Ex- 
change, and  already  paid  to  associations,  is  .S274.272.  i'3.  The 
navels  have  about  all  been  shipped,  and  the  seedlings  are  now 
going  forward  rapidly.  Last  week,  so  the  Riverside  Press  de- 
clares, was  the  greatest  orange  shipping  period  of  like  length 
in  the  history  of  the  valley,  being  an  average  of  over  3.5  car- 
loads per  day. 

Fruit  growers  about  Porterville  are  becoming  alarmed  on 
account  of  the  neglect  of  certain  orchard  owners  whose  in- 
fected trees  are  a  menace  to  all  other  orchards  in  the  district. 
Upon  representation  that  the  Horticultural  Commissioner  for 
the  district,  R.  H.  McDonald,  had  given  little  attention  to 
the  business,  the  Porterville  Horticultural  Society  has  for- 
mally asked  him  to  resign  and  has  recommended  J.  Fred  Kes- 
sing  of  Piano  for  the  place.  Also  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  correspond  with  fruit  growers  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  with  a  view  of  co-operating  in  matters  of  packing  and 
schedule  of  prices. 

The  honey  bees  in  the  woods  of  the  Sierras  are  multiplying 
very  rapidly  and  there  are  thousands  of  trees  in  But  te  county 
which  contain  a  fine  quality  of  honey.  The  bees  begin  work- 
ing there  in  March  and  continue  until  June,  storing  great 
quantities  of  honey.  Then,  as  most  of  the  flowers  are  gone, 
they  gather  honey  from  fruit  and  from  honey  dew  and  make 
limited  (|uantities  until  frosts  come  in  the  fall.  Higher  in 
■  the  mountains,  about  Mooretown,  Lumpkin,  Powelton.  Inskip, 
Brush  Creek  and  Mcrrimac,  they  begin  as  soon  as  the  Man- 
zanita  bushes  are  in  bloom  and  continue  working  until  the 
cold  weather  in  the  fall  stops  them. 

Seuastopoi.  Timca:  W.  J.  Hotchkiss  and  G.  \V.  Huntly  drove 
out  into  the  country  one  day  last  week  looking  up  the  fruit 
situation.  They  found  that  there  will  be  a  short  cherry  crop 
as  well  as  a  considerable  falling  off  in  peaches,  prunes  and 
pears,  especially  the  latter.  The  most  damage  to  orchard 
produi'ts  was  infiicted  in  the  low  spots.  C.  A.  Cadwell  has  in 
one  orchard  1, 100  Bartlett  pear  trees,  from  which  last  season 
he  sold  to  the  cannery  alone  sixty  tons  of  fi-uit.  Together 
with  what  was  otherwise  sold  and  wasted,  100  tons  would  not 
be  too  high  a  figure  at  which  to  place  the  yield  of  those  1,100 
pear  trees.  This  season,  however,  Mr.  Huntly  says  he  will 
be  surprised  if  the  1,100  trees  yield  halt  a  ton  of  pears.  Mr. 
Huntly's  own  Bartlett  pear  trees  will  yield  almost  nothing. 
Other  varieties  promise  better,  but  the  fruit  w\\\  be  scabby. 

After  personal  observations  in  Butte,  Yuba  and  Sutter 
counties,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hutchins  informs  the  Oroville  RefiMer 
that  in  the  counties  named  apricots  will  not  be  over  one-third 
of  a  crop,  cherries  a  third,  prunes  from  a  third  to  a  half  crop, 
almonds  not  a  heavy  crop,  peaches  only  a  fair  crop  at  best, 
and  Bartlett  pears  practically  no  crop  at  all.  The  peaches 
would  have  been  a  heavy  crop  had  not  curl  leaf  set  in  so  bad, 
but  this  will  cause  the  loss.of  a  great  deal  of  fruit.  As  there 
are  Bomu  varieties  that  will  not  uurl  theso  will  bear  heavily. 
In  Butte,  as  most  of  the.peaoh  orchards  are  young,  four,  live 
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and  six-year-old  trees,  he  is  confident  that  the  crop  will  be 
heavier  than  where  the  orchards  are  older,  for  a  young  peach 
tree  will  bear  under  unfavorable  conditions  where  older  trees 
would  have  no  crop  at  all.  He  says  the  fruit  growers  of  this 
county  will  probably  realize  more  money  this  year  from  their 
reduced  crop  than  they  did  last  year  fi-om  a  full  crop,  for 
prices  are  sure  to  be  high,  the  railroad  service  will  be  much 
better,  and  if  fruit  goes  through  to  Chicago  in  five  days  with 
ventilator  cheap  service,  the  grower  will  realize  a  fair  profit 
from  all  the  fruit  he  produces. 

TrLAKB  Register:  Our  fruit  growers  and  dealers  are  feeling 
pretty  good  over  arrangements  to  dispense  with  the  refriger- 
ation of  fruit  going  east  and  the  attendant  reduction  in  rates, 
and  well  they  may,  for  the  benefit  will  be  great,  but  not  of 
the  kind  they  now  anticipate.  The  saving,  before  the  season 
is  over,  will  go  to  the  consumers  of  the  fruit,  and  not  to  the 
producers  of  it,  but  an  increased  consumption  of  California 
fruit  in  Eastern  markets  is  what  our  State  is  suffering  for, 
and  to  have  such  increased  consumption  fruit  must  be  put  on 
the  tables  of  Eastern  people  at  a  much  less  price  than  now. 
After  all,  the  great  problem  is  yet  to  be  solved — that  of  effect- 
ive distribution  without  glutting  markets  or  having  the  prorits 
consumed  by  bunco  commission  men  and  retail  dealers. 

John  De  Ti  rk,  the  well-known  vineyardist  of  Sonoma 
county,  is  quoted  as  follows:  "We  are  going  to  have  ten 
years  of  very  good  business  in  wine-making.  I  think  it  will 
pa3'  very  handsomely.  In  the  first  place,  the  stock  on  hand  is 
not  very  large,  and  a  market  at  fair  prices  has  been  found  for 
all  that  California  is  producing.  Our  product  last  year  was 
12,000,000  gallons  or  thereabouts.  Our  own  home  consumption 
is  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000,  and  our  Eastern  and  foreign  mar- 
ket amounts  to  22,000,000  gallons  or  thereabouts.  So  there  is 
a  demand  for  more  than  we  are  producing,  and  prices  must  go 
up.  The  vineyardist  will  get.  I  think,  from  $10  to  S12  a  ton 
for  his  grapes,  and  that  is  much  better  than  $0  to  -SS,  for  which 
he  has  heretofore  been  obliged  to  sell  his  product.  The  phyl- 
loxera is  making  ravages,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  .long  as 
there  is  anything  left  for  it  to  feed  upon.  The  only  remedy 
is  a  resistant  stock.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
with  the  diminished  product  that  has  resulted  from  the  de- 
struction spread  everywhere  b.v  phylloxera  and  also  the  up- 
rooting of  large  tracts  in  vines,  because  its  cultivation  has 
been  unprofitable,  prices  for  grapes  and  wine  will  remunerate. 
I  look  forward  to  ten  years  of  good  business  for  wine-makers." 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
May  14,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Sacramento  Notes. 


To  THE  Editor; — The  past  week  has  had  its  vari- 
ations; royal  weather,  plenty  of  sunshine,  breezy 
winds,  with  a  great  norther  to  cap  the  climax.  The 
wind  switched  the  fruit  off  the  outside  branches  and 
played  havoc  generally,  but  the  papers  have  over- 
drawn its  effects. 

The  strawberry  men  at  Florin  are  busy  shipping 
their  fruit.  Cultivation  is  the  order  of  the  day  in 
orchards  and  vineyards.  The  outlook  for  shipping 
fruit  seems  brighter  with  the  different  companies. 
Still  it  is  carried  by  one  company  after  all. 

The  frost  of  last  month  was  light  here,  touching 
more  heavily  along  the  river  and  bottom  lands. 
Fruit  trees  show  excess  of  growth  over  last  year  at 
this  time.  Grapes  are  in  fine  condition,  setting  well 
and  not  affected  by  the  wind.  There  are  plenty  of 
plums  left,  and  peaches.    We  save  the  thinning. 

Florin  is  a  large  shipping  point  for  grapes  and  de- 
ciduous fruits.  Over  ninety  cars  were  shipped  last 
year. 

The  late  winds  have  started  many  to  cutting  hay. 
Hay  and  grain  will  be  plenty.  Geo.  T.  Rich. 

Lemon  Hill,  May  11,  1895. 


To  Destroy  Peach  Aphis. 


The  following  formula  for  a  spray  is  recommended 
and  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  : 

Caustic  soda  (ninety-eight  per  cent),  one  pound; 
rosin,  six  pounds;  water,  forty  gallons.  Directions — 
Place  rosin  and  caustic  soda  in  a  vessel  with  three 
gallons  of  water,  boil  over  a  brisk  fire  until  thor- 
oughly mixed,  then  add  I'ot  water  to  make  twenty 
gatk)ns,  after  which  add  twenty  gallons  of  cold 
water,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 


Weather  and  Crops. 


Director  Barwick,  of  the  California  Weather 
Service,  in  his  weekly  weather  and  crop  report 
ending  on  the  13th,  summarizes  as  follows  : 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature  there 
was  an  excess  of  heat  as  follows  for  the  Weather 
Bureau  stations  named  :  Fresno,  5°;  Los  Angeles, 
3°;  Sacramento,  6°;  San  Fi-ancisco,  8°;  San  Diego,  1°. 

This  excess  of  heat  and  deficiency  of  moisture, 
with  an  excess  of  sunshine  and  warmth,  has  been 
extremely  beneficial  to  all  crops.  Haying  is  going 
on  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  and  the 
crop  is  reported  as  good  in  yield  and  excellent  in 
quality. 

The  high  winds  damaged  considerable  early  fruit 
by  whipping  it  off  the  trees,  thereby  doing  away 

I  with  thinning  it  by  hand.  What  remains  will  no 
doubt  mature  finely.  Cherries  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  damaged  of  any  fruit. 

I  The  highest  temperature  was  98°  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  and  about  the  same  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  and  from  9i°  to  95°  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia.   Tiie  hot  wave  was  therefore  not  a  local  one. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Clara  (Gilroy)— The  fruit  crop  on  the  Glen  ranch, 
with  the  single  exception  of  apricots,  which  will  not  be  over  a 
good  third  crop,  will  be  excellent.  Cherries,  peaches,  plums 
and  prunes  all  promise  a  full  crop.  The  vineyard  is  looking 
splendidly,  and  has  every  appearance  of  a  large  yield. 

The  FoothlllB. 

Placek  (Newcastle)— The  week  has  not  been  quite  so  warm 
as  upon  the  same  dates  of  last  year.  The  high  winds  that 
have  visited  other  parts  of  the  Slate  and  did  so  much  damage 
by  blowing  the  fruit  off  the  trees,  did  not  reach  here,  conse- 
quently no  damage  was  done  in  this  vicinity.  (Rocklin) — 
Heavy  north  wind  thinned  out  fruit  and  broke' off  some  of  the 
new  growth,  but  not  enough  to  damage  trees  or  affect  crops. 
Haying  is  in  full  blast. 

Northern  Coast  Valleys. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah)— Hot  days  have  caused  a  little  rust  in 
heavy  grain  and  sweat  in  alfalfa.  Fruit  is  not  injured.  All 
in  all,  crop  prospects  are  first  class.  Hops  are  growing  slowly, 
but  the  hot  weather  will  hurry  them  up. 

Lake  (Upper  Lake)— Summer-fallowed  wheat  and  barley 
could  not  be  better,  and  the  same  is  fairly  true  of  the  late- 
sown.  The  frosts  of  the  early  spring  did  a  good  deal  of  dam- 
age to  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  peaches  have  been  suffering 
from  curled  leaf.  Grape  vines  are  cx)ming  out  well  and  give 
promise  of  a  heavy  crop. 

Sonoma  (Healdsburg) — The  fruit  prospects  are  gloomy. 
There  will  be  few  apricots,  and  Bartlett  pears  are  dropping 
badly.  The  peach  crop  will  also  be  short.  Apples,  plums  and 
prunes  have  set  heavj'  on  the  trees  and  there  will  be  a  big 
yield  of  each.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  valley  has  there 
been  such  an  abundance  of  grass,  and  in  consequence  all  kinds 
of  stock  are  sleek  and  fat.  Vineyards  give  promise  of  a  good 
crop.  (Sebastopol)  — Weather  has  been  quite  warm  this  week, 
being  helpful  to  fruits,  berries  and  vines.  A  light,  hot  wind 
on  the  9th  inst.,  but  no  damage  apparently.  Blackberry  vines 
in  full  bloom  and  promise  a  large  yield.  Hops  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing a  good  start. 

San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Kern  (Bakersfl&ld) — The  rise  in  temperature  is  causing  a 
rampant  growth  and  bringing  plenty  of  water  by  melting 
snow.  The  alfalfa  and  grain  fields  give  assurance  of  a  bounti- 
ful harvest.  Haying  is  progressing  under  most  favorable 
weather. 

Madeka  ( Madera) — Weather  still  favorable  for  all  crops. 
The  few  days  of  very  warm  weather  was  needed  for  the' 
grapes,  putting  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  the  cutvi-onns  and 
starting  grape  growth.  The  previous  cool  weather  has  de- 
layed the  fruit.  Grain  is  being  cut  for  hay,  and  weather  is 
all  that  could  be  desired  for  drying. 

Merced  (Livingston) — Rye  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  doing 
well;  and  if  we  do  not  have  any  wind  to  shell  it  out,  the  yield 
will  be  good.  Wheat  is  not  doing  so  well ;  it  does  not  seem  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

San  Joaquin  (Lodi)— Haying  is  well  under  way;  quantity 
per  acre  below  the  average;  quality  good.  Wheat  heading 
out  and  looks  well  on  summer-fallow ;  late-sown  does  not  look 
so  well;  has  a  stunted,  rusty  appearance.  A  species  of  aphis 
is  at  work  on  the  roots.  The  strong  north  wind  damaged  fruit 
somewhat. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock)— The  late-sown  grain  is  looking  better 
in  the  sand.  \Ve  have  had  some  very  hard  winds  this  week; 
and  with  the  heat  and  the  rust  and  a  worm  that  is  working  in 
the  head  joint  of  wheat,  will  make  it  a  short  crop  here.  On 
the  west  side  south  from  Crow's  Landing  to  Los  Bancs  there 
will  be  an  average  crop  of  at  least  eight  sacks  to  the  acre. 
Rye  is  good  here. 

Tn.AKE  (Goshen)— Haying  is  going  forward.  Weather  is 
fine  for  it.  The  crop  will  be  large.  All  crops  are  coming  for- 
ward rapidly.    Weather  quite  warm. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama  (Vina)— North  wind  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  did  some 
damage  to  young  trees,  breaking  the  tender  twigs  off.  Some 
peaches  have  dropped. 

Butte  (Durham)— The  four  days  of  north  wind  during  the 
past  week  did  considerable  damage  to  late  grain,  forcing  it 
too  rapidly  to  maturity,  much  of  which  will  be  very  short. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island) — The  heavy  north  wind  of  the  !)th 
hurt  the  fruit  some  by  whipping  from  the  trees. 

Solano  (Vacaville)— A  heavy  north  wind  has  prevailed  for 
the  past  two  days,  which  has  done  considerable  damage  to  the 
grape  crop,  especially  the  Tokay  variety.  Other  fruits  have 
suffered  in  .some  localities  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  in 
others  it  has  proved  beneficial  thus  far,  as  it  will  save  the  ex- 
tensive thinning  that  would  have  been  necessary  otherwise. 
(Batavia) — The  north  wind  blew  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  off 
the  trees,  al.so  did  considerable  damage  to  the  barley  crop,  as 
it  broke  the  heads  off,  and  that  which  was  pretty  well  ad- 
vanced shelled  out. 

Yolo  (Da\isville) — High  north  wind  began  on  the  night  of 
the  8th  and  continued  all  day  of  the  'Jth.  It  must  have  blown 
off  one-half  of  the  crop  of  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  plums, 
almonds,  and  in  fact  one-half  or  more  of  all  tree  fruit.  Heavy 
grain  was  flattened  by  the  wind.  Some  trees  look  scorched 
and  lots  of  foliage  is  whipped  off. 

Yuha  (Marysville) — The  recent  north  wind  did  considerable 
damage  in  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties,  the  cherry  crop  being 
considerably  damaged.  (Wheatland)  —  No  damage  to  grain 
from  recent  north  wind,  but  all  kinds  of  fruit  suffered 
severely,  esjiecially  pears  and  cherries. 

Southern  (California. 

San  Luis  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo) — Most  of  the  late  and 
badly  put  in  grain  crops  are  in  many  cases  a  failure.  Early 
and  well  put  in  crops  are  doing  well.  Beans,  potatoes,  corn 
and  mustard  are  doing  nicely.  Fruits  are  all  doing  well ; 
apricots  only  are  a  little  scarce.   (Paso  Robles)— The  weather 


the  past  week  has  been  unfavorable  for  growing  crops. 
Peaches  are  badly  affected  with  curl  leaf,  some  trees  throw- 
ing their  fruit  in  consequence.  Prunes  have  fallen  consider- 
ably, but  enough  remain  to  make  a  fair  crop  of  first  quality. 

Santa  Bakhaka  (Ballard)— Hay  is  being  cut  with  a  rush  in 
anticipation  of  early  heading  season.  Fruit  is  doing  finely, 
but  all  varieties  except  peaches  and  almonds  light  crops. 

Ventura  (Saticoy)— Barley  has  ripened  verv  rapidly,  and 
haying  is  progressing  rapidly.  Bean  planting  has  begun ;  the 
acreage  will  be  large. 

Los  Angeles  (Los  Angeles)— Warm,  clear  weather  facili- 
tated hay  making,  and  was  beneficial  to  fruits.  The  late 
rains  caused  but  little  damage  to  hay ;  the  grain  crop  was 
helped  by  them.    Hot  weather  is  destroying  the  army  worm. 

San  Bernardino  (Redlands)— The  hot  wave  has  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  deciduous  fruit  crop.  Apricots  are  filling  out 
nicely.  There  will  be  only  about  a  half  crop,  but  the  quality 
promises  to  be  very  fine.  Peaches  will  be  a  big  crop.  Cher- 
ries are  good,  and  the  apple  crop  will  be  large.  The  bountiful 
rains  have  made  bee  pasturage  abundant,  and  the  crop  will  be 
relatively  large,  and  the  quality  is  super-excellent. 

Riverside  (Riverside)— Friday's  hot  weather  caused  some 
of  the  young  setting  oranges  to  drop:  al.so  affected  poaches 
and  apricots  in  same  way. 

Why  Not  Test  the  Grade  Cows  ? 


To  THE  Editor:— Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
his  prompt  and  efficient  reply  to  my  inquiry  about 
the  milk  premiums  at  the  coming  State  Fair,'making 
it  plain  to  all  that  the  sliding  scale  system  in  regard 
to  comparative  ages  and  products  appears  to  be 
reasonably  and  fairly  adjusted. 

Since  sending  my  inquiry  to  you  for  the  above- 
named  explanation  I  have  been  looking  up  the  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  breeds,  and  find  that  competition 
will  be  confined  to  pedigreed  stock,  thus  debarring 
some  of  our  best  cows  the  privilege  of  a  public  test. 
Would  some  of  the  breeders  of  this  same  fancy  pedi- 
gree, or  Herd  Book  stock,  kindly  give  your  readers 
a  little  light  on  the  subject,  and  tell  us  why  there 
should  not  be  a  class  for  testing  grade  cows,  .seeing 
that  fully  ninety  and  nine  in  every  one  hundred  of 
our  dairy  cows  are  either  grades  or  of  mixed  breed- 
ing. Then  as  to  bulls,  I  suppose  that  fully  three- 
fourths  of  all  used  are  of  the  same  class— without 
pedigrees. 

Perhaps  the  men  who  breed  and  own  thoroughbred 
stock  think  them  too  "aristocratic"  to  compete 
with  "common  cows."  Then,  why  not  do  with  one 
less  class  for  thoroughbreds  and  give  us  one  for 
grades  ?  Or,  again,  it  may  be  that  they  are  afraid 
of  being  beat  with  cows  of  a  "  lower  order  "  in  breed- 
ing, as  beat  they  have  been,  for,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  it  was  stated  in  the  Rural  that  Lady 
Woods,  the  best  cow  at  the  last  State  Fair,  was  of 
unknown  breeding — a  grade. 

The  Rural  has  also,  I  think,  since  then  called  her 
the  "world's  champion,"  which  is  hardly  correct. 
Being  interested  in  knowing  what  good  dairy  cows 
can  and  do  produce  under  given  circumstances,  I 
carefully  keep  all  numbers  of  the  paper  which  con- 
tain that  class  of  pracfcal  information  for  future 
reference,  studying  out  me  main  facts  in  each  case 
before  putting  away  the  paper,  so  that  I  may  re- 
member what  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  my  own  prac- 
tice as  occasion  may  require.  One  fact  is,  that  a 
black  Polled  cow  <>f  nnknowii  Ini'dinrj  gave  milk  that 
produced  seven  and  one-half  pounds  of  butter  in  two 
days  at  the  London  Dairy  Show  in  1892.  I  do  not 
recollect  having  read  f)f  a  better  record  than  that 
being  made  at  any  dairy  show.  It  is  good  enough. 
Now  let  the  pedigreed  cows  of  California  come  for- 
ward and  show  a  better  record  in  public  test  if  they 
can.  As  we  poor  fellows,  who  of  necessity  depend  on 
and  believe  in  graded-up  cows,  are  not  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  compete  for  premiums  at  the  coming  tests, 
we  must  be  content  to  live  and  learn  (?)  by  seeing 
what  is  to  be  gained  by  "  scientific"  breeding.  Then, 
if  it  is  proved  to  us  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  it, 
we  must,  I  suppose,  be  up  and  doing,  as  Mr.  Smith 
says,  "merely  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  and  use  a 
little  science  in  the  breeding  of  dairy  stock;"  yet,  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  what  science  has  to  do 
with  requiring  a  three,  four  or  five-year-old  cow  to 
give  more  milk  and  butter  than  a  two-year-old  cow. 
Practice,  without  science,  teaches  us  that.  Well,  I 
believe  in  science  with  practice,  but  practice  first,  if 
you  please. 

Mr.  Smith  again  says  that  if  I  am  "practical  I 
shall  know  that,"  etc.  Well,  I  am  just  a  little  prac- 
tical, so  much  so  that  my  butter  always  brings  one 
or  two  cents  a  p  "i  id  more  than  the  highest  quota- 
tions in  the  San  i''rancisco  market,  and  that  for  the 
year  1894  the  average  price  for  all  I  sent  to  that 
market  was  26i  cents.  I  have  the  returns  to  show 
for  that.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  quan- 
tity did  not  vary  much  from  one  week  to  another 
throughout  the  vear,  so  that  I  had  some  bt^nefit 
from  the  times  of  highest  prices.  Then,  too,  I  am  so 
practical  that  I  personally  attend  to  such  small 
things  as  are  invariably  linked  with  the  duties  of 
A  Working  Datry.vian. 


SiNGiNO  to  cows  was  a  novel  topic  discussed  at  the 
recent  dairymen's  convention,  Hartford,  Conn.  Some 
one  asked  the  question,  "  What  is  the  effect  of  sing- 
ing to  a  cow  while  she  is  being  milked  ?  "  One  mem- 
ber answered  that  his  Swiss  milkmen  frequently 
sang  psalm  tunes  and  hymns  while  milking,  and  the 
cows  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  Another  remarked  that 
cows  were  creatures  of  habit  and  if  you  must  sing  to 
them,  sing  the  same  tune  to  the  same  cow  every 
time.  Don't  sing  "Old  Hundred"  to  the  "Yanki  . 
Doodle  "  cow. 


May  1»  1896. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Caprification  of  the  Smyrna  Fig. 


To  THE  Editor  : — Since  my  arrival  in  this  part  of 
the  country  I  have  devoted  a  great  portion  of  my 
time  to  the  study  of  some  practical  way  for  intro- 
ducing the  blastophaga — the  insect  so  much  desired 
by  all  the  fig-growers  of  this  country.  Being  myself 
a  native  of  Smyrna,  Turkey,  I  acquired  much  ex- 
perience in  the  fig-growing  business,  but  I  admit 
that  I  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter  there 
when  I  had  full  opportunities  for  examining  and 
carefully  studying  the  process  of  caprification. 

How  the  pollen  is  carried  from  the  male  fig  into 
the  female  one;  how  the  caprifying  insect  works  its 
way;  how  that  insect  lives  from  one  season  to  the 
other  and  how  it  is  reproduced  and  propagated!  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  are  deep  scientific  questions 
which  should  be  studied  and  determined  before  an- 
swering with  a  degree  of  certainty. 

Like  every  one  else  in  the  tig-growing  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  I  did  not  know  much  more  about  this 
subject  than  the  proper  time  to  set  the  male  fig  in  a 
fig  orchard  and  how  it  should  be  set.  That  work, 
which  is  usually  done  between  the  15th  of  June  and 
the  15th  of  July,  consists  of  goingup  in  the  mountains 
gathering  the  capri  figs,  bringing  them  to  the  ranch, 
putting  them  on  strings  like  beads  and  hanging  one 
or  two  beads  to  every  one  of  the  fruit-bearing  trees, 
and  three  times  as  many  to  every  male  fig  tree  in  the 
orchard. 

The  balance  of  the  work  for  the  caprification  and 
maturity  of  the  crop  is  trusted  to  the  almighty 
Allah.  For  these  reasons  I  do  not  intend  to  com- 
ment on  any  one  of  the  aforesaid  scientific  questions, 
but  just  to  call  the  attention  of  parties  interested 
in  the  fig-growing  industry  in  California  to  some 
circumstantial  poiots  which  the  most  learned  horti- 
culturists omitted  to  mention  till  now  in  their  vol- 
uminous literature  concerning  the  matter. 

According  to  the  information  I  received  lately 
from  my  folks,  now  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna, 
in  the  very  same  district  where  the  best  commercial 
figs  are  produced,  and  whom  I  charged  to  investigate 
all  particulars  connected  with  the  process  of  poUen- 
izing  figs,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  might 
be  tico  different  kinds  of  capri  fig  trees. 

The  one  is  the  very  near  evergreen  wild  fig  tree, 
called  by  the  natives  the  "orginos  boghadhes,"  and 
the  other  is  the  common  capri  fig  tree,  called 
"  orgnios  ashmadhes."  "  Ashmadhes  "  means  hang- 
ing. The  "orgnios  boghadhes"  tree  grows  naturally 
and  in  a  wild  manner  in  almost  every  deep  ravine,  on 
creeks  and  canyons'  banks  and  in  the  most  sheltered 
and  protected  places  of  the  district  of  Aidin.  The 
tree  blossoms  during  the  winter,  and  at  about  the 
first  days  of  January  the  figs  are  large  as  berries  of 
Sultana  grapes. 

The  leaves  drop  very  late  in  autumn  and  the  new 
ones  start  very  early  in  the  spring.  It  only  gives 
one  crop  of  fruit,  which  never  set  larger  than  about 
one  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  the  same  form  and  ap- 
pearance as  the  other  Smyrna  figs,  but  little  darker 
or  deeper  green  in  color.  No  pollen  is  observed 
in  that  fig — it  is  usually  found  in  the  "orgnios 
ashmadhes "  as  a  yellow  powder  near  the  blos.som 
hole.  That  fig  never  matures,  but  it  drops  from  th<' 
tree  in  spring  so  that  at  about  the  end  of  the  month 
of  May  very  seldom  can  any  of  this  fruit  be  found  on 
the  trees.  I  have  now  all  reasons  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  fruit  which  produces  the  blastophaga,  or 
it  is  in  that  one  where  this  insect  is  generated.  I 
formed  this  opinioQ  upon  the  following  statement  : 
In  a  close  microscopical  examination  of  quite  a  large 
number  of  different  size  of  these  figs,  made  in  Smyrna 
at  about  the  first  days  of  February  last  by  my 
brother,  Chris  Denotovich,  M.  D.,  of  the  faculty  of 
Paris,  it  was  observed  that  in  every  one  of  the  figs 
is  contained  a  single  very  lively  insect,  wingless, 
having  the  appearance  of  an  ant  with  head  of  a 
sphinx,  abdomen  like  a  bee  and  legs  haired — the 
whole  insect  of  a  dark  or  brown  color,  ranging  in 
size  from  one-tenth  to  one-twelfth  of  an  inch.  The 
seeds  in  these  figs  were  hardly  developed  by  the  time 
the  examination  was  made,  and  that  insect  was 
found  in  some  of  them  near  the  blossom  hole,  and  in 
some  of  the  others  farther  into  it  at  about  near  the 
stem. 

In  the  lot  of  figs  that  he  examined  again  about 
the  first  of  March  he  reports  to  me  that  he  found 
quite  a  big  change  in  the  Inside  appearance  of  the 
fruit.  The  insects  resembling  ants  which  he  observed 
frequently  in  the  former  month's  examination  had 
disappeared  from  some  of  them  or  were  found  dead 
in  some  others.  The  seeds  were  well  developed 
by  this  time,  and  when  cut  it  could  be  '^ecn.  even 
with  the  naked  eye,  that  in  every  one  of  the  seeds 
instead  of  an  embryo  there  was  a  dark  colored  small 
insect  with  wings,  the  whole  covered  with  fine  hairs. 
He  sent  me  some  of  the  same  figs  here,  which  con- 
signment was  received  the  18th  of  last  April.  I  now 
leave  the  work  to  the  authorities  of  science  of  this 
country,  who  had  some  of  those  special  figs  submitted 
to  them  for  examination  .  by  Mr.  George  Roeding  of 
Fresno,  to  tell  about  the  insect  seen  in  the  seeds  in 
place  of.  embryo  and  give  their  opinioa  as  to  what 


will  be  the  most  practical  way  to  colonize  the  tree 
and  insect  in  California. 

To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I  believe  that  to  im- 
port cuttings  of  that  special  tree  and  plant  them  in 
good  places  by  setting  them  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  and  way  as  they  are  growing  naturally  in 
Asia  Minor  presents  most  chances  for  success  of  the 
enterprise.  The  figs  received  here  were  as  large  as 
one  inch  thick  and  U  to  IJ  inches  long,  which  is  the 
largest  size  which  that  kind  of  fig  reaches.  By  the 
time  they  shipped  me  the  package  (4th  of  March)  the 
capri  figs,  "ashmadhes,  "  had  hardly  bloomed. 

On  the  first  day  of  last  month  another  examina- 
tion on  the  capri  figs,  "  boghadhes,"  was  made,  but 
no  material  change  was  observed  in  them,  except 
that  the  insect  was  well  developed  in  the  seeds,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  seeds  had  holes  where  the  insect 
had  escaped.  At  the  same  time  my  brother  ex- 
amined, too,  some  of  the  other  capri  "  ashmadhes  " 
figs,  which  were  not  larger  then  than  berries  of 
Muscatel  grapes.  He  observed  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  contain  any  kind  of  insect  yet.  The  pollen 
in  them  was  hardly  developed  and  there  were  no 
seeds  yet,  but  flowers.  I  received  yesterday  by  mail 
some  figs  of  that  kind,  and  I  send  you  four  of  them 
to  be  examined.  I  hope  you  will  find  everything  ac- 
cording to  that  statement.  They  are  from  the 
same  which  grows  in  the  vicinity  where  the 
"boghadhes"  figs  grow,  and  which  are  gathered 
every  year  for  the  purpose  of  caprifying  the  com- 
mercial or  female  figs  by  the  process  already  stated. 

It  should  be  well  understood  that  while  those 
capri  figs  ("  ashmadhes  ")  are  gathered  in  the  proper 
time  they  are  found  to  contain  lots  of  insects. 

Now,  how  do  those  insects  make  their  way  into  that 
fig,  and  how  do  they  carry  out  the  pollen  into  the 
other  figs  ?  and  then  what  is  that  ant-like  insect  in 
the  "boghadhes,"  and  what  connection  has  it 
with  the  blastophaga  ?  These  seem  to  me  the 
chief  questions  to  be  solved.  In  the  figs  "orgnios 
ashmadhes "  I  send  you  and  the  wild  or  capri 
figs  grown  now  in  several  orchards  in  California, 
with  which  I  compared,  I  did  not  find  any  other  dif- 
ference except  that  the  blossom  holes  of  the  former 
were  larger  and  better  developed. 

It  is  widely  known  among  the  fig-growers  of  Asia 
Minor  that  when  the  crop  of  capri  figs,  "  boghadhes," 
fails  on  account  of  severe  weather,  such  as  storms, 
frosts,  drouths,  etc  ,  the  "orgnios  ashmadhes"  are 
lacking  of  insects  and  the  whole  crop  of  commercial 
figs  suffer  accordingly.  Fearing  that  this  state- 
ment will  become  exhaustive  if  I  extend  it  to  give 
all  the  information  I  know  now  about  this  subject, 
I  would  like  to  state  that  I  will  cheerfully  give  more 
particulars  to  any  party  interested  in  the  business 
upon  request.  Anthony  C.  Denotovich. 

Fresno,  Cal.,  May  5,  1895. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  Mr. 
Denotovich.  The  subject  is  of  great  interest. — Ed. 
Press. 

The  Situation  in  Florida. 


We  find  in  the  Florida  Agriculturist,  just  received, 
a  frank  statement  of  the  situation  of  that  State  on 
the  citrus  proposition,  which  our  readers  should  fully 
consider,  as  it  may  affect  their  interests: 

As  two  months  have  passed  since  the  "great  dis- 
aster," we  can,  at  least  in  a  measure,  count  the  cost. 
Before  now  it  would  have  been  guess  work,  and  we 
must  admit  that  even  yet  calculations  must  be 
largely  tinted  with  hope  to  make  them  in  the  least 
pleasant. 

The  blow  to  the  orange-growing  section  of  Florida 
was  almost  crushing  and  overwhelming — the  labor  of 
years  was  swept  away  in  a  night  and  the  damage 
and  loss  counted  in  dollars  would  go  into  the  millions. 

Since  the  February  freeze  the  climatic  conditions 
have  been  most  unfavorable,  the  weather  for  a 
greater  portion  of  the  time  being  phenomenally  cool 
and  the  precipitation  small.  These  factors  have  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence it  has  been  difficult  to  determine  just  the 
amount  of  injury  done  orange  trees,  and  even  now — 
two  months  since  the  freeze — the  estimate  is  not  en- 
tirely reliable.  Old  seedling  trees  are  killed  back  to 
such  a  condition  that  a  crop  for  the  next  season  is 
an  impossibility;  and  even  if  we  have  favorable 
winters  for  several  years,  the  crop  of  the  State  will 
be  exceedingly  small  for  five  or  six  years,  and  it 
may  be  ten  years  before  the  crop  will  equal  that  of 
the  last  season,  for  the  reason  that  the  budded  trees 
heretofore  furnishing  a  large  percentage  of  the  crop 
are  more  seriously  injured  than  the  seedlings.  In 
cases  of  young  trees,  they  are  killed  either  to  the 
ground  or  below  the  bud. 

That  thousands  of  acres  of  groves  in  the  State  will 
be  abandoned  is  generally  admitted.  These  groves 
range  all  the  way  in  age  from  one  to  six  and  eight 
years.  The  owners  are  either  disheartened  or  have 
not  the  means  to  carry  on  their  operations,  and  will 
lose  the  groves  and  all  they  have  put  in  them. 

Of  course,  the  majority  of  those  who  have  grovcd 
will  keep  on  cultivating  and  again  bring  them  into 
bearingr,  but  the  acreage  has  been  greatly  reduced 
and  the  increase  will  probably  not  be  perceptible  for 
a  decade,  except  perhaps  in  the  extreme  southern 
counties  of  the  State.    The  result  oif  this  all  means 


limited  production  for  many  years,  but  a  general  in- 
crease as  the  groves  regain  their  lost  strength,  until 
finally  it  may  reach  the  point  of  the  yield  of  '94-95. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  not  exceed  it  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Those  who  have  groves  that  were  bearing  at  the 
time  of  the  freeze,  and  are  able  to  keep  them  up 
until  they  regain  what  they  have  lost,  will  not  be 
great  losers  eventually,  perhaps,  as  the  overproduc- 
tion nightmare  was  frozen  to  death  with  the  tree 
tops  and  will  never  again  appear.  While  the  groves 
are  regaining  their  strength,  population  will  in- 
crease and  the  demand  for  the  choicest  fruit  on 
earth  will  increase  with  it.  Systems  of  marketing 
will  in  the  meantime  be  perfected,  and  when  the 
trees  are  again  in  full  bearing,  their  product  in 
dollars  and  cents  will  be  worth  more  than  ever 
before. 

The  great  question  that  confronts  us  is  "What 
shall  we  do  in  the  meantime  ?  "  Many  growers  had 
pretty  well  exhausted  their  resources  in  getting 
their  groves  to  a  bearing  age. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention,  our  growers  will  look  to  other 
things— other  crops— to  fill  the  hungry  gap.  Land 
that  heretofore  was  thought  to  be  worthless  for  any- 
thing except  orange  trees  will  be  used  for  ordinary 
field  and  garden  crops.  More  gardens  will  be 
planted  and  more  vegetables  grown.  Other  crops, 
such  as  corn,  cane,  rice,  potatoes,  peanuts,  grasses, 
etc.,  will  receive  a  large  portion  of  the  orange 
grower's  attention,  and  the  State  will  become  what 
it  should  have  been  all  the  time — self-sustaining  and 
self-supporting. 


Peaches  for  Amador  County. 


The  University  of  California  has  a  branch  experi- 
ment station  about  five  miles  from  Jackson  in  Ama- 
county,  of  which  George  H.  Hansen  is  foreman.  The 
Jackson  Dispatch  recently  gave  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  station,  and  says:  The  experiments  with  ap- 
ples, peaches,  figs  and  olives  are  especially  instruct-- 
ive.  Here  is  a  peach  orchard  with  about  sixty  vari- 
eties on  two  kinds  of  soil,  receiving  no  irrigation 
whatever,  and  producing  a  very  high  quality  of  fruit. 
Statistics  and  memoranda  were  taken  daily  in  this 
orchard.  During  the  coming  season  the  trees  will 
be  irrigated  and  results  compared  with  the  product 
obtained  without  irrigation.  The  exact  amount  of 
water  used  will  be  recorded. 

Mr.  Hansen,  the  foreman,  recommends  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  peach  as  the  best  six  for  the  district: 
Briggs'  May,  Foster  or  Early  Crawford,  Elberta  or 
Muir,  Nichol's  Cling,  Henrietta  and  Garey's  Hold-on. 
For  a  larger  list  of  peaches,  adapted  for  home  or- 
chard, he  recommends  the  following:  Alexander, 
Shumaker,  Strawberry,  Hale's  Early,  Tuskena  Cling, 
Foster,  Chinese  Cling,  Royal  George,  Honey  Cling, 
Elberta,  Muir,  Late  Crawford,  Newhall,  Grover 
Cleveland,  Lemon  Cling,  Picquett's  Late,  Indian 
Blood,  Late  Admirable,  Columbia,  Thissel's  White, 
Garey's  Hold-on,  Crimson  Beauty,  Salway,  Wilkins' 
Cling,  Henrietta  and  George's  Late  Cling.  It  will 
be  noticed  by  those  acquainted  with  Amador  or- 
chards that  many  of  these  are  new  and  improved 
varieties,  the  pick  of  hundreds  of  peaches  gathered 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  it  may 
be  said  in  passing  that  in  peaches,  as  in  most  other 
fruits,  the  university  collection  is  far  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  nursery. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Alfillarilla. 


To  THE  Editor:— I  was  showing  a  friend  the  other 
day  the  forage  plant  called  alfilaree  (?)  and  he  asked 
me  if  it  was  an  annual  or  perennial.  I  thought  it  an 
annual,  but  was  not  quite  sure.  We  dug  up  a  root 
and  it  was  so  large  that  he  thought  it  could  not  have 
grown  to  that  size  so  early  in  the  season.  I  am  sat- 
isfied, now  that  I  have  seen  it  growing  in  orchards 
and  hop  yards,  that  it  comes  from  seed  every  year. 
This  little  incident  shows  how  careless  we  are  to  in- 
form ourselves  about  things  that  are  apparently  so 
familiar  to  us.  I  looked  in  the  dictionary  and  ency- 
clopedia, but  could  get  no  information  about  the 
plant.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  a  native  of  this 
State  or  coast;  and  having  seen  but  little  regarding 
this  important  plant,  I  do  not  know  where  to  procure 
it.  My  friend  had  never  seen  it  and  he  was  desirous 
of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  I  began  to  look  around 
in  my  pasture  for  a  specimen  and  had  to  hunt  quite 
a  while  before  T  found  one.  Then  I  started  to  in- 
quire about  the  scarcity  and  learned  that  my  stock 
were  so  fond  of  it  that  they  had  cropped  off  the  tops 
of  it  in  preference  to  other,  as  I  supposed,  more  de- 
sirable plants.  Stock  will  feed  on  this  plant  in  the 
spring  in  preference  to  anything  else;  it  appears  to 
be  sweet  and  will  fatten  them  very  quickly.  My 
friend  (who  is  not  a  farmer)  asked  me  several  ques- 
tions about  "  filaree,"  If  it  is  so  desirable,  he  asked, 
w\xy  not  gather  the  seed,  have  it  on  sale  and  sow 
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fields  with  it  ?  I  had  to  tell  him  I  never  knew  any 
one  to  gather  the  seed  or  sow  any  of  it.  Nature  is  \ 
very  persistent  in  endeavoring  to  propagate  this  j 
plant.  It  will  go  to  seed  the  last  part  of  the  season 
before  the  stalk  is  two  inches  high.  When  the  pas- 
ture is  brown  and  dry,  and  nothing  but  dust  can  be 
seen,  the  animals  will  lap  up  these  seeds  and  soon 
get  fat  on  them.  I  never  knew  of  alfillarilla  being 
cut  for  hay,  any  more  than  which  naturally  grows 
among  grass  and  alfalfa.  It  varies  in  growth  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  land  in 
which  the  seed  is  dropped.  If  any  one  has  tried  it 
as  a  crop  I  would  like  to  bear  from  him:  and  I  would 
also  like  to  get  a  little  more  of  the  history  of  this 
plant,  if  obtainable.  Daniel  Flint. 

Sacramento. 

Alfillarilla  (corrupted  into  filaree)  belongs  to  the 
crane's  bill  or  geranium  family  of  plants.  There  are 
two  species  freely  growing  in  California — Erotium 
cicutarium  which  is  the  more  valuable,  and  Erotium 
moschatum  which  is  a  ranker  grower,  but  has  a 
musky  flavor  and  is  not  so  acceptable  to  stock.  The 
term  "alfillarilla"  is  the  Spanish  name  of  the  plant. 
It  is  not  a  native  of  this  coast;  it  came  from  Europe 
at  some  remote  period.  It  is  an  annual,  as  our  cor- 
respondent believes,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  winter 
forage  plants  we  have.  It  is  sometimes  cut  for  hay, 
when  a  good  high  stand  is  found;  but  its  chief  use  is 
for  grazing.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  all  read- 
ers on  their  uses  of  the  plant. 

The  seed  of  the  plant  is  very  persistent  in  securing 
a  rooting,  and  by  its  form  is  fitted  to  attach  itself  to 
moving  bodies  and  is  carried  great  distances.  It  is 
quite  a  hard  seed  to  gather  and  much  of  it  is  not 
usually  found  in  the  market.  One  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco seed  firms  lists  the  seed  at  $1  per  pound.  We 
should  think  it  would  be  cheap  at  that  price,  judging 
by  what  it  has  cost  us  to  gather  small  samples  to 
send  to  distant  correspondents. 


Vetches. 

In  Bulletin  No.  35  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Prof.  French  gives  considerable 
information  concerning  vetches,  which  will  be  of  im- 
portance in  our  upper  coast  counties  where  these 
legumes  will  grow  well. 

Prof.  French  states  that  there  are  several  species 
of  this  plant,  which  ax-e  found  growing  wild  in 
Oregon.  The  variety  cultivated  here  is  the  winter 
vetch,  imported  from  Europe.  In  appearance  it 
closely  resembles  the  wild  pea  which  is  so  abundant 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Coast  Range.  It  does  not, 
however,  belong  to  the  same  genus. 

There  is  a  spring  vetch  which  is  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada.  The  winter 
vetch  will  mature  here  even  when  sown  as  late 
as  April.  The  common  practice  is  to  sow  in  the 
fall  and  then  the  crop  will  be  ready  to  begin  cutting 
for  green  feed  in  April  or  May. 

The  plant  grows  best  on  an  open,  rich  .soil  and  has 
been  grown  very  successfully  on  the  red  hill  land  of 
the  Coast  Range  mountains.  The  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  of  a  large  part  of  Oregon,  west  of  the 
Cascade  mountains,  seem  to  be  very  well  adapted  to 
its  growth. 

One  and  a  half  bushel  of  seed  is  required  for  an 
acre,  and  a  quarter  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  should  be 
added.  The  vetch  makes  a  growth  of  four  or  five 
feet,  and  without  the  wheat  to  hold  it  up  the  vine 
will  fall,  making  the  harvesting  a  difficult  matter. 

Cut  and  fed  green  the  vetch  is  valuable  for  all 
kinds  of  stock — cattle,  horses  and  pigs.  For  dairy 
stock  it  is  eaten  greedily  and  furnishes  a  highly 
nutritive  ration. 

At  a  number  of  farms  in  the  Willamette  valley  the 
vetch  has  been  used  with  success  for  making  silage. 
It  do  not  keep  quite  so  well  as  corn  nor  does  it  fur- 
nish so  much  silage  per  acre.  At  the  Station  farm, 
however,  nineteen  tons  of  vetch  ensilage  have  been 
secured  per  acre  at  one  cutting  on  good,  strong  soil 
without  any  special  culture. 

During  the  past  season  a  considerable  quantity  of 
vetch  hay  was  made  at  the  Station  farm,  and  the 
experiments  to  test  its  value  as  compared  with 
clover  hay  are  not  yet  complete.  In  appearance  the 
hay  very  much  resembles  that  made  from  alfalfa. 
The  stock  eat  it  greedily  and  seem  to  prefer  it  to 
clover  hay. 

If  the  first  cutting  is  made  early,  say  in  May,  the  I 
second  crop  will  mature  seed.  In  saving  the  seed 
great  care  must  be  taken,  as  the  pods  burst  very 
easily;  if  they  get  wet  and  the  sun  dries  them  again, 
they  will  burst.  For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  cure  in 
small  piles. 


The  waters  of  North  America,  which  means  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  two  great  oceans  and  the  rivers, 
creeks  and  lakes,  are  stocked  with  1800  different 
varieties  of  fish.  Of  the  above  number  500  are 
peculiar  to  the  Pacific  and  about  600  to  the  rivers, 
creeks  and  lakes. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

The  Hog  in  the  Farm  Economy. 

At  a  recent  convention  in  Vicksburg  Prof.  James 
Wilson  of  Iowa  gave  what  may  be  called  a  pro- 
gressive address  on  the  hog,  and  we  propose  to  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  it.  Of  course  Californians 
who  live  where  alfalfa  does  well  will  read  that  plant 
into  the  discussion  and  thus  make  Prof.  Wilson's 
admonition  local.  Our  alfalfa  is  better  than  the 
plants  he  mentions,  and,  including  this,  will  add 
force  to  his  remarks  : 

The  corn  belt  produces  the  lard  hog.  We  turn 
corn  into  pork — mostly  fat.  We  have  developed  a 
hog  for  that  purpose — the  Poland-China.  We  have 
not  yet  as  a  people  learned  to  feed  the  cow  nor  the 
horse  that  the  European  wants,  nor  the  sheep  the 
Englishman  prefers,  but  we  feed  ourselves  well  and 
we  feed  the  hog  well. 

The  Danes  rind  the  bacon  hog  most  profitable — a 
very  different  animal  from  the  lard  hog,  and  feed  on 
more  nitrogenous  nutrients.  The  people  of  the  South 
will  study  the  situation  and  suit  the  hog  to  his  en- 
vironments. The  possibilities  of  your  soil  and  climate 
present  an  interesting  study  to  the  student.  If  you 
have  adopted  a  system  of  farming  that  has  the 
pasture  in  it,  that  will  produce  grasses  throughout 
the  growing  season,  or  succulent  substitutes  to  sup- 
plement the  pasture  when  it  is  deficient,  you  are  in 
advance  of  most  States  of  the  Union,  and,  if  you  have 
not,  this  task  precedes  the  study  of  the  animals  that 
are  to  live  upon  the  plants. 

I  cannot  recommend  the  hog  as  a  specialty  to  any 
people.  He  has  made  more  money  for  the  people  of 
the  corn  belt  than  any  other  animal,  or  farm  depart- 
ment, but  our  people  are  learning  that  for  the  benefit 
of  the  land  they  should  be  auxiliary  to  the  cow,  and 
that  she  should  be  the  center  of  the  farm  system 
around  which  all  other  departments  should  be 
grouped. 

The  cow  and  hog  dove-tail  together  very  fittingly. 
The  critical  time  in  the  life  of  the  hog  is  at  weaning; 
then  the  cow  adops  the  litter  and  nurtures  them 
along  toward  shoathood,  the  pasture  and  the  finish- 
ing period.  Wherever  you  can  grow  the  pasture 
grasses  and  the  clovers  the  hog  will  thrive.  We  sent 
South  a  few  years  ago  for  your  cow  pea.  and  to  Japan 
for  their  bean.  We  have  drouths  that  dry  up 
pasture  grasses  and  we  wanted  something  that  would 
be  in  bloom  then,  so  that  succulent  feed  might  be 
continuous.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  successful 
farming;  the  animal  must  have  plenty  of  what  grows 
on  the  farm  during  all  the  time  of  growth.  Where 
land  requires  fertilizing,  it  is  better  to  do  it  through 
the  presence  of  animals  by  pasturing  and  buying 
grain,  especially  mill  stuff's,  than  by  purchasing  the 
fertilizers  of  commerce.  The  railways  connecting 
Iowa  with  the  south  are  bringing  us  your  cotton- 
seed meal  just  now.  It  is  highly  nitrogenous  and 
said  to  be  injurious  to  hogs,  which  I  doubt,  if  it  is 
judiciously  fed;  but  be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  good  for  the 
cow,  and  the  cow  is  good  for  the  farm,  and  the  hog  pros- 
pers on  what  the  farm  grows.  You  have  a  mild  climate 
here  well  adapted  to  the  hog.  He  suffers  during 
winter  in  the  north  and  requires  great  care  to  keep 
him  thriving,  to  avoid  colds,  and  the  consequence  of 
eating  too  much  heating  feed.  We  have  pushed 
early  maturity  to  the  verge  of  barrenness,  and  the 
latest  we  hear  from  intensive  hog  feeders  is,  exer- 
cising the  breeding  herd  when  the  weather  is  too 
severe  to  have  them  in  the  pasture.  All  this  you 
can  certainly  avoid.  Cold  weather,  spring  rains  and 
too  much  corn  are  the  ills  our  hog  flesh  is  heir  to. 
It  is  necessary  to  the  hog  in  any  climate  that  he  be 
protected  from  sudden  changes  of  weather  and  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Profitable  swine  hus 
bandry  requires  that  growth  be  made  cheaply.  The 
red  clover  pasture  does  that  best  in  the  north; 
where  that  plant  is  not  at  home  others  must  take  its 
place.  The  bean  and  pea  have  served  mankind  as 
lar  back  as  history  tells  of  him.  The  lentil  that  Leah's 
son  found  in  the  field  was  a  bean  or  pea;  the  pulse 
that  Daniel  preferred  to  meat  was  a  legume.  Rogers 
tells  that  beans  and  peas  were  cropping  plants  in 
England  in  the  13th  century.  The  whole  American 
hemisphere  requires  the  development  of  the  pea  and 
bean  suited  to  each  locality.  The  Canadians  grow 
peas  and  feed  hogs  where  they  cannot  grow  corn. 
The  Gulf  States  have  the  whipporwill  pea,  that  we 
of  the  North  have  use  for  at  the  close  of  our  sea- 
sons. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  can  grow  corn  for  finish- 
ing the  hog;  that  is  not  the  most  difficult  task  the 
hog-grow^er  anywhere  has,  however.  Growing  the 
hog  is  the  problem — growing  him  so  that  his  health 
and  vigor  and  fecundity  may  not  be  impaired,  so 
that  he  will  resist  any  adverse  influences  of  disease 
from  feeding,  weather,  or  improper  handling  that 
may  befall  him.  The  nearer  to  nature  we  keep  the 
hog  the  more  vigor  and  fecundity  he  will  have,  and  the 
more  we  approach  refinement  and  early  maturity 
the  less  resisting  power  he  has  when  disease 
threatens. 

The  hog  grows  cheapest  on  the  pasture  and  beside 
the  fields  that  grow  his  grains.    He  is  most  profit- 


able as  a  subordinate  department,  because  he  cannot 
constune  the  coarse  fodders  of  the  farm.  He  fur 
nishes  the  best  market  in  which  to  sell  the  by- 
products of  the  mill  and  dairy.  The  hog  assimilates 
more  of  most  concentrated  feed  stuffs  than  any  other 
animals  of  the  farm.  Quicker  returns  come  from 
him  than  from  horses,  cattle  or  sheep.  He  pays  the 
rents  in  European  countries,  he  lifts  the  mortgages 
in  the  Northern  States,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
cow,  he  will  redeem  the  worn-out  cotton  and  tobacco 
fields  of  the  south.  Avoid  permanent  residences 
for  the  hog — move  him  about  so  that  his  environ- 
ments may  be  clean  and  uncontaminated  by  germs 
that  develop  rapidly  where  they  have  suitable  media. 
Put  the  pen  on  wheels  and  move  the  litter  about  the 
pasture,  and  have  hurdles  to  confine  them  tempo 
rarily.  They  will  fertilize  as  they  go  and  keep 
healthy.  Avoid  close  breeding,  as  it  intensifies  pre 
disposition  to  disease.  Select  your  breeders  from 
good  milkers,  as  this  is  the  best  indication  of 
fecundity. 

No  agricultural  people  thrive  who  buy  grain  or 
meats  and  pay  for  them  with  the  price  of  other  farm 

products. 

We  compete  now,  through  improved  and  cheapen- 
ing transportation,  with  all  the  world.  The  farmer 
is  most  independent  who  finds  at  least  sustenance 
for  his  family  from  his  fields,  flocks  and  herds. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Feeding  Young  Chicks. 

Mrs.  Flora  McFadden  continues  her  pointed  talks 
on  chicken  raising  in  the  Cali/uniia  Cullicator.  She 
holds  that  a  chick  is  a  chick,  whether  hatched  by 
hen  or  incubator,  and  the  same  kind  of  food  will  do 
for  both.  Some  people  argue  that  incubator  chicks 
are  not  as  hardy  as  hen -hatched  chicks,  but,  if  thef 
incubator  and  the  one  who  runs  it  do  their  part  well, 
one  kind  should  be  exactly  as  strong  as  the  other. 
She  proceeds: 

As  to  kind,  quantity  and  method  of  preparing 
food,  authorities  differ,  and  1  can  only  give  the  plan 
which  1  have  found  works  best.  As  indicated  in  a 
previous  chapter,  the  Hrst  feed  consists  of  bard- 
boiled  egg,  rhopped  fine,  shell  and  all,  mixed  with 
milk-moistened  breadcrumbs.  The  next  feed  is 
rolled  oats,  the  kind  used  for  breakfast  mush.  They 
soon  learn  to  be  very  fond  of  this,  fed  dry.  Every 
other  day  a  batch  of  bread  is  baked  for  them  after 
the  following  recipe:  One  part  bran,  one  part  mid- 
dlings, one  part  cornmeal  or  finely  ground  corn. 
Mix  either  with  milk  or  water  and  use  baking  powder 
to  make  it  light;  bake  a  half  hour  or  so.  and,  before 
feeding,  moisten  enough  for  one  meal  with  water  or 
milk,  preferably  the  latter.  For  the  first  week  this 
is  alternated  with  the  rolled  oats.  When  chicks  are 
two  or  three  days  old,  place  in  the  feeding  run  a 
little  trough  filled  with  parched  wheat  and  corn  that 
has  been  parched  separately  and  ground  finely  to- 
gether. Keep  this  before  them  all  the  time.  They 
are  not  particularly  ravenous  for  this,  but  will  eat 
it  when  hungry,  and  when  soft  feed  is  not  at  hand. 
The  charcoal  in  it  is  excellent  for  them,  and  the 
parched  grain  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  bowel 
trouble.  After  chicks  are  three  days  old,  give  some 
form  of  green  feed  every  day.  Onions  (tops  and 
roots)  and  green  alfalfa  chopped  together  ai-e  good. 
Angle-worms  are  a  good  substitute  for  meat,  and  the 
chicks  are  wild  for  them;  they  should  have  meat  in 
some  form  three  times  a  week.  W^here  milk  can  be 
supplied  in  abundance,  meat  is  not  so  necessary.  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  fresh  water  is 
constantly  before  them,  and  in  troughs  oi-  vessels 
that  the  chicks  cannot  get  into,  or  they  will  get  wet 
and  chilled.  After  the  first  week  discontinue  the 
rolled  oats  (because  it  is  too  expensive  to  feed  longer) 
and  in  its  place  give  cracked  wheat. 

Instead  of  feeding  every  two  hours,  1  have  settled 
down  to  feeding  five  times  a  day  from  the  very  first 
until  they  are  three  months  old.  If  the  parched 
grain  is  kept  where  they  can  have  access  to  it,  they 
do  not  suffer  from  hunger,  but  do  really  better  than 
when  so  constantly  stuffed.  Times  of  feeding  are  a^ 
follows:  Eaily  in  the  morning,  say  six  o'clock,  then 
at  nine,  at  noon,  at  half  past  two  or  three  and  then 
again  just  before  the  chick's  bedtime.  Feed  liber- 
ally, but  only  so  much  as  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
Give  them  plenty  of  sharp  sand  or  fine  gravel  and 
plenty  of  exercise  between  meals.  Of  course,  they 
will  learn  to  eat  whole  wheat  when  only  a  few  weeks 
old,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  making  wheat  and 
the  bread  the  staple  articles  until  three  months  old, 
then  change  the  feeding  three  times  a  day  until 
nearly  full-grown,  not  foi'getting  that  green  food 
and  nieat,  or  its  equivalent,  are  essentials  to  the 
fowl's  proper  development. 

When  the  chick  is  very  youug,  much  depends  on 
keeping  the  brooder  at  just  the  right  heat.  Some 
one  has  rightly  said  that  improper  brooding  will  de- 
stroy more  chicks  than  any  incubator  can  hatch.  If 
chicks  are  kept  too  cold  they  will  almost  invariably 
have  bowel  trouble,  and  unless  the  system  can  be 
brought  up  to  par  again  they  will  die.  In  this  case, 
chilling  has  weakened  the  bird,  and  bowel  trouble  Is 
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the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this  weakness.  Over- 
heating will  as  surely  weaken  and  kill  the  birds,  the 
symptoms  being  probably  a  dwindling  away,  stunted 
growth,  and  you  don't  see  what  on  earth  can  be  the 
matter  with  them;  and  while  you  are  wondering, 
they  lie  down  and  die. 

Of  course,  this  mortality  is  unnecessary,  taking  it 
for  granted  you  have  a  good  brooder.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  always  sure  what  the  exact  tempera- 
ture should  be.  Watch  the  chicks;  if  they  crowd, 
they  are  cold.  If  they  spread  out,  they  are  com- 
fortable; but  if  they  spread  out  and  pant  or  hold 
their  bills  open,  they  are  too  warm.  Be  very  careful 
that  the  brooder  is'well  ventilated,  pure  air  is  as 
necessary  as  pure  food.  Give  them  plenty  of  fresh 
air  (no  draughts),  and  they  will  stand  considerable 
heat. 

Bowel  trouble  seems  to  be  the  great  bane  of  young 
mcubator  chicks,  so  perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  for 
dwelling  on  it  at  some  length.  Be  sure  it  is  due 
either  to  improper  food  or  to  weakness,  and  the 
weakness  is  generally  caused  by  improper  tempera- 
ture. Sometimes  when  the  incubator  does  not  run 
well,  or  eggs  have  not  been  rightly  managed  during 
hatching,  the  chick  comes  from  the  shell  weak,  no 
matter  how  strong  the  germ  might  have  been  in  the 
first  place.  In  such  a  case,  the  chick  is  almost  sure 
to  die  with  bowel  trouble,  and  it  ought  to,  for  such  a 
chick  can  never  be  a  credit  to  itself  or  its  owner. 

Where  prostration  is  not  too  great,  chicks  can 
generally  be  cured  by  removing  the  cause,  as  when 
occasioned  by  wrong  food  or  temperature. 

Boiled  rice,  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper, 
is  an  excellent  corrective  of  looseness  of  the  bowels; 
and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  costiveness,  feed  scalded 
bran. 

If  lice  make  their  appearance  on  chicks,  powder 
thoroughly,  and  repeat  every  two  weeks  until  you 
are  positively  sure  there  is  not  one  on  the  whole 
brood.  Should  head  and  throat  lice  be  present, 
grease  top  of  head  and  throat  very  lightly  with  car- 
bolated  vaseline.  Do  this  just  before  they  go  to 
bed,  and  then  see  that  they  are  kept  very  comfort- 
able through  the  night.  Grease  is  cooling;  and  un- 
less great  care  is  exercised  just  after  the  applica- 
tion, they  will  take  cold. 

Leghorns  and  Mediterranean  breeds  should  begin 
roosting  when  from  one  to  three  months  old,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Don't  force  them 
to  any  sudden  change,  or  they  will  take  cold — the 
preliminary  to  roup. 

When  chicks  are  a  month  or  six  weeks  old,  lift 
the  top  from  brooder  and  let  them  simply  set  in  the 
box,  furnishing  lamp  heat  enough  to  warm  floor  if 
they  seem  to  need  it.  The  largest  and  strongest 
will  3oon  perch  on  side  of  brooder.  As  soon  as  the 
smaller  ones  can  do  without  heat,  remove  the  brooder 
entirely,  putting  in  its  place  a  box  as  near  the  shape 
and  size  of  brooder  as  possible,  and  arrange  perches 
above  this.  By  following  this  plan,  the  largest 
chicks  will  soon  take  to  the  perch  and  the  others 
will  follow  in  a  short  time. 

TRACK  AND  FARM. 

The  Horse  Trade  Improving. 


into  cities,  the  expense  is  so  much  increased  that 
the  supply  of  horses  falls  short  of  the  demand. 
!     There  are  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  in 
'  which  anv  records  exist  about  7.5,000,000  horses. 
;  Of    this  number  20,000,000    are    in    the  United 
i  States,  20,000,000  in  Russia,  5,000,000  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  3,500,000  in  Germany,  .3,2.50,000  in 
France,  and  2,000,000  in  Hungary,  a  country  which 
has  long  furnished  to  European  armies  their  best 
cavalry  horses.    The  three  countries  in  which  the 
shortage  of  horses  is  most  marked  are  Italy.  Scot- 
land and  Portugal.    The  United  States,  as  an  ex- 
port countrj'  for  horses,  has  always  the  menace  of 
dangerous  rivalry  from  the  Argentine  Republic  on 
;  the  south  and  Canada  on  the  north.    The  heavy 
{  draft  horses  of  Canada,  such  as  were  shown  at  T;he 
[  World's  Fair,  take  a  very  high  rank,  and  the  climate 
and  geographical  position  of  the  Argentine  is  very 
favorable  to  the  successful  breeding  of  horses  not  of 
I  the  highest  grade.     The  foreign  business  of  the 
!  Argentine,  too.  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  Europeans, 
j  and  this  consideration  may  operate  to  prevent,  so 
I  far  as  these  merchants  can  control  it,  the  extension 
of  the  American  export  trade  in  horses,  which  is 
now  steadily  on  the  increase. 

Under  the  Mills  bill  the  rate  of  tax  on  horses  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  was  reduced  ma- 
terially. Under  the  McKinley  bill  horses  of  the 
value  of  $15  or  over  paid  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem 
dut}'.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  this  was  reduced  to 
twenty  per  cent,  a  cut  of  one-third.  Horses  of  less 
value  than  $150  paid  S30  a  head  under  the  old  law, 
and  under  the  present  law  a  tax  of  twenty  per  cent 
of  their  value. 


5atn  Jones  on  the  Trotter. 


Almost  coincident  with  the  increase  in  the  horse- 
auction  business  in  New  York,  says  the  Sun.  there 
has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in  arrivals  in  the 
Chicago  horse  market  in  the  last  few  weeks,  with  a 
strong  demand  for  the  better  grades  of  driving 
horses  for  export.  Large  numbers  of  horses  have 
been  shipped  to  Europe  during  the  last  month. 

The  substitution  of  cable  traction  or  electricity  for 
street  cars  throughout  the  country  has  materially 
limited  the  demand  for  the  horses  of  the  grade  of 
streeters,  but  this  has  been  in  some  measure  ofTset 
by  the  fact  that  this  year  there  has  been  an  in- 
creased foreign  demand  for  American  horses,  the 
three  countries  sending  the  largest  orders  being 
England,  France  and  Mexico.  In  the  year  1893 
2967  American  horses  were  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries. In  1894  the  number  so  exported  had  risen  to 
.5263.  In  view  of  the  demoralization  of  business  in 
general  at  the  time,  the  increase  was  an  important 
one  and  a  similar  increase  from  the  figures  of  the 
year  of  1894  is  foreshadowed  in  1895.  In  the  year 
1893  the  number  of  foreign  horses  imported  into  this 
country  was  2704.  In  1894.  corresponding  with  the 
increased  American  exportation,  the  number  of 
foreign  horses  imported  into  the  L'nited  States  has 
fallen  to  1512.  In  other  words  this  country  is 
steadily  increasing  its  foreign  market  for  American 
horses  and,  at  the  same  time,  reducing  its  demand 
for  foreign  horses. 

The  winter  months  and  those  of  early  spring  are 
the  most  active  for  horse  trading,  and  recent  im- 
provement in  the  business  has  justified  the  experi- 
ment of  those  New  York  commission  merchants  who 
are  now  maintaining  a  regular  auction  for  the  sale 
of  horses.  The  supph'  and  demand  for  horses  in 
various  countries  varies  sharply.  Usually  on  flat 
lands  or  prairies,  such  as  are  found  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  horse-breeding  can  be 
carried  on  with  proflt,  whereas  in  mountainous  coun- 


Sam  Jones  is  called  a  crank  by  most  people,  but 
his  head  is  level  on  the  subject  of  trotting.  Here  is 
his  opinion  on  that  subject,  says  an  exchange: 

"Now,  I  Uke  a  thing  that  goes.  I  think  Nancy 
Hanks  is  a  much  higher-bred  animal  than  Sullivan  or 
Corbett.  No  poor  mules  can  get  in  a  kick.  And  I 
will  tell  you  one  thing,  that  Nancy  Hanks  is  a  thing 
of  power  and  beauty  and  speed;  she  is  a  good-made 
animal,  and  I  love  to  see  them  go.  I  tell  you  to 
stand  at  the  side  of  a  race  track  and  see  a  half-dozen 
of  them  prancing  for  the  start,  and  watch  them 
when  the  word  is  given,  how  they  leap  and  plunge; 
and  then  see  them  on  the  homestretch,  with  nostrils 
distended,  and  see  them  on  the  last  100  feet,  with 
neck  to  neck,  and  nose  to  nose.  W  hy,  brother  I 
Preacher  as  I  am,  I  would  go  you  one  eye  on  that. 
But  I  haven't  seen  a  horse  race  in  twenty  years,  and 
never  expect  to  see  another.  Not  that  I  don't  like 
a  thoroughbred  horse,  but  I  can't  stand  the  dirty, 
scrubby  little  devils  that  stand  around  them.  The 
horse  is  a  thoroughbred,  but  the  little  fellows  that 
do  the  betting  are  scrubs;  and  if  you  will  breed  up 
your  men  I  will  go  to  the  horse  race.  They  tried  to 
get  me  to  preach  against  the  race  horse.  I  said:  '  I 
can't  do  it;  I  like  them.'  I  said:  '  You  get  a  ranch 
over  here  in  the  blue  grass  region  and  you  will  get  a 
colt  worth  SoO,  but  you  bring  up  boys  you  can't  sell 
three  for  $L  And  i  will  tell  you,  if  you  don't  cross 
the  breed  on  the  people,  they  will  run  to  razor-back 
hogs  in  about  four  more  generations;  the  thing  is 
going  down. ' 


The  Chicago  Horse  Market. 


For  the  week  ending  Saturday.  April  27,  1895,  F. 
J.  Berry  &  Co. ,  Union  Stock  Yards,  report  a  uni- 
formly steady  market  all  the  week,  notwithstanding 
j  the  receipts  have  been  more  liberal,  the  tone  of  the 
trade  showing  an  upward  tendenc}',  extra  choice 
1300-fti.  to  1400-fr.  blocks  selling  up  to  $133.50  in 
Saturday's  auction,  being  the  highest  prices  re- 
ported this  season.  The  general  tone  of  the  trade 
continues  steady,  with  a  liberal  demand  from  all 
sources,  the  competition  being  sharp  on  all  the  best 
off'erings  of  all  grades  between  domestic  and  foreign 
buyers.  Receipts  up  to  Friday's  closing  aggregate 
3050.  against  2803  arrivals  reported  last  week,  and 
1795  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1894,  the  more 
liberal  trade  stimulating  the  market  and  maintain- 
ing the  firm  price.  The  market  closed  firm,  with 
favorable  indications  of  a  strong  tone  to  the  trade 
next  week.    They  quote: 

Expressers  and  heavy  drafters   $90  to  $210 

llOO-lt).  to  1300- ff..  chunks   75  to  125 

Streeters   65  to  95 

Southern  chucks   30  to  60 

Coachers  and  fast  road  horses   130  to  .300 

Ordinary  drivers  $75  and  upward 

These  prices  are  for  sound  horses,  five  to  eight 
years  old,  well  broken  and  in  good  flesh. 


I  THE  FIELD. 

The  Grain  Aphis  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

j  Reports  speak  of  the  occurrence  of  grain  lice  this 
I  spring  at  some  points  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and 
i  somes  fields  are  being  destroyed.    Fortunately  this 


do  great  injury,  but  occasionally  it  works  great 
damage.  Where  the  insect  does  not  attack  the  grain 
soon  enough  to  prevent  its  heading  it  is  not  unusual 
for  it  to  be  wiped  out  by  a  hot  dry  wind,  and  thus 
prevented  from  doing  much  injury.  We  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  such  has  been  the  case  this 
year,  for  the  parching  heat  of  the  present  week  has 
been  promising  in  this  regard. 

The  insect  is  the  grain  aphis  {Ajylnx  avcna-,  Fabr.) 
It  is  an  old  pest  of  the  grain  grower,  having  been 
known  in  Europe  from  early  times,  and  has  been 
present  on  grain  crops  in  the  Eastern  States  for 
many  years.  Occasionalh-  it  has  multiplied  so  rap- 
idly that  it  has  destroyed  crops,  but  generally  the 
numbers  have  been  too  few  to  give  trouble.  The  in- 
sect occurs  in  three  forms,  winged  females,  females 
without  wings  and  young  lice.  They  are  grouped 
on  the  stems  compactly,  much  as  the  rose  aphis  col- 
lects upon  the  tender  shoot  or  bud  stems  of  the  rose 
bushes.  The  insect  is  a  near  relative  of  the  rose 
aphis  and  resembles  it  in  many  respects,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  mode  of  reproduction.  The  best  ac- 
count of  the  iQsect  which  we  have  at  hand  is  that  by 
Dr.  Fitch  in  his  sixth  New  York  report,  and  we 
shall  take  therefrom  some  points: 

The  insect  has  a  slender,  sharp-pointed  bill  or 
trunk,  which  it  holds  under  its  breast  when  it  is  not 
in  use.  With  this  it  punctures  the  leaves  and  stalks 
of  the  grain  and  sucks  their  juices.  It  therefore  has 
no  occasion  to  leave  the  particular  plant  on  which  it 
is  born,  as,  till  the  grain  is  becoming  ripe  and  juice- 
less,  it  always  has  an  ample  store  of  nourishment  di- 
rectly at  its  feet.  Hence  it  has  no  use  for  wings  to 
carry  it,  like  other  insets,  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  food.  It  needs  wings  only  to  enable  it  to 
emigrate  to  fields  of  grain  which  are  unoccupied,  in 
order  to  found  its  colonies  in  them.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  these  insects,  therefore,  acquire  wings. 
We  frequently  see  young  lice  produced  in  the  day 
time,  but  fewer  appear  to  be  born  then  than  during 
the  night.  The  winged  ones  are  also  much  slower  in 
coming  to  maturity.  I  placed  several  j'oung  lice  the 
morning  after  they  were  born  upon  some  grain 
growing  in  a  flower  pot,  and  on  the  third  morning 
afterwards  I  found  four  little  ones  around  each  of 
them,  showing  that  the  wingless  ones  come  to  ma- 
turity in  three  days.  It  will  thus  be  seen  with  what 
prodigious  rapidity  these  creatures  multiply.  A 
single  one  producing  four  young  dailj',  and  these  be- 
coming equally  prolific  when  they  are  three  days  old. 
her  descendants  in  twenty  days  will  number  upwards 
of  2,000,000,  and  will  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  daily.  This  will  serve  to  explain  to  us  how 
these  injects  become  so  surprisingly  numerous. 

As  soon  as  the  heads  protrude  from  their  sheaths, 
preparatory  to  blooming  and  growiag  the  kernels  of 
the  grain,  the  aphis  wholly  forsakes  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant  and  becomes  congregated  upon  the 
head,  evidently  because  the  juices  which  the  plant 
elaborates  for  the  growth  of  its  flowers  and  seeds 
are  much  more  nutritious,  dainty  and  palatable  to 
these  insects  than  those  which  circulate  in  the 
leaves  and  stalks.  They  here  fix  themselves  on  the 
base  of  the  chaffs  which  envelop  the  kernels,  stand- 
ing with  their  heads  downward,  and  inserting  their 
bills  they  suck  out  the  juices  which  should  go  at  first 
to  grow  the  flowers  and  after  that  to  fill  and  perfect 
the  kernels.  And  now  the  young  lice,  instead  of 
scattering  themselves  and  traveling  away,  settle 
down  closely  around  their  parent,  crowding  as  com- 
pactly together  as  thej'  can  stow  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  an  equally  remarkable  change 
takes  place  in  the  color  of  these  insects.  So  long  as 
they  nourished  themselves  on  the  coarse  juices  of  the 
leaves  and  stalks,  they  were  all  of  a  grass-green 
color.  When  they  came  to  feed  on  the  more  delicate 
juices  of  the  flowers,  they  began  to  change  to  an  or- 
ange color.  One  of  the  grass-green  insects  having 
stationed  herself  at  the  base  of  a  kernel,  next  day,  in 
the  group  of  little  ones  around  her.  a  yellow  one 
would  occur,  all  the  others  being  green  like  their 
parent.  A  day  or  two  later,  as  the  nourishment  she 
had  obtained  from  the  leaves  became  more  dissipated 
from  her  body  and  replaced  by  that  now  obtained 
from  the  kernels,  half  the  young  she  produced  would 
be  of  this  yellow  color;  and  still  later  all  the  young 
would  be  yellow,  no  green  ones  being  afterwards 
born. 

Such  are  some  of  the  interesting  points  in  the  op- 
erations of  this  insect.  It  is  not  fully  known  what 
conditions  favor  its  growth,  nor  is  it  possible  to  sug- 
gest any  remedy  which  would  be  practicable  to  apply 
to  growing  grain.  The  insect  carries  itself  from  one 
year  to  another  by  means  of  eggs,  which  are  depo.-^- 
ited  late  in  the  season  on  the  grain  and  probably  up- 
on plants  bordering  the  field  and  hatched  out  by  the 
warmth  of  the  following  spring.  If  attacked  crops 
are  not  plowed  up,  but  harvested,  a  precautionary 
measure  would  be  to  burn  off  the  stubble,  but  if  this 
is  not  generally  done  there  would  be  enough  eggs 
left  to  populate  all  the  grain  fields  if  the  conditions 
should  be  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  insects. 
That  these  conditions  are  not  generally  favorable  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  an  insect  with  such  mighty 
reproductive  power  but  seldom  becomes  a  scourge. 
Whether  these  conditions  are  vested  in  meteorology 
or  in  the  increase  of  the  insect  enemies  of  the  aphis 
of  which  there  are  many,  has  oot  been  determined 
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Hard  Lines. 


It's  hard  to  live  a  saint  on  whey, 
When  sinners  drink  the  cream; 

It's  hard  to  be  a  middlin'  man, 
When  a  great  man  ye  might  seem ; 

It's  hard  to  lift  your  hat  to  him 

Ye  ken  to  be  a  rogue ; 
It's  hard  to  gie  a  doonrich  "no" 

To  what  is  maist  in  vogue. 

It's  hard  to  speak  the  truth  when  lies 
Would  earn  you  power  and  place ; 

When  Providence  gies  scanty  fare 
To  say  a  hearty  grace. 

It's  hard  to  be  an  honest  man 

When  rascals  rule  the  roast ; 
It's  hard  to  make  self-sacrilice, 

And  yet  make  no  boast. 

It's  hard  to  hear  long-winded  men 
Hold  forth  your  own  conviction, 

And  not  in  sheer  disgust  at  last 
To  give  it  contradiction. 

It's  hard  to  see  mere  money-bags 

Take  precedence  of  brains; 
To  find  broadcloth  will  win  a  place 

That  broad  sense  never  gains. 

It's  hard  to  hear  some  preachers  ban 
'Gainst  worldliness  and  wine, 

When  a'  the  time,  ye  brawly  ken. 
They're  o'  anither  min". 

It's  hard  to  be  a  man  at  a', 

An'  waur  to  be  a  woman, 
But  things  will  maybe  tak'  a  turn, 

So  better  days  are  comin'. 

-Rev.  .John  Legge,  in  Current  Literature. 
Two  Rooms. 


A  beautiful  room  with  tinted  walls, 
A  bust  where  the  colored  sunlight  falls, 
A  lace-hung  bed  with  a  satin  fold, 
A  lovely  room,  all  blue  and  gold— 
And  vreariness. 

A  quaint  old  room,  with  rafters  bare, 
A  low  white  bed,  a  rocking-chair, 
A  book,  a  stalk  where  a  floyver  had  been. 
An  open  door,  and  all  within 
Peace  and  content. 

— Anna  J.  Grannis. 


Sue. 


shouted 


Hello,   Billy  Freeman 
Campbell  Kerr. 

"  Hello,  Sissy  Kerr  !  "  said  Sue  Free- 
man. 

"Got  on  your  boots,  Bill?"  .said 
Campbell. 

"  Yes,  I  have.  You  got  your  humps 
on,  Came'el  ?  "  said  Sue. 

Campbell,  who  was  one  of  a  half-a- 
dozen  boys  rollicking  on  a  float  in  their 
bathing  suits,  clapped  his  bands  on  his 
knees  and  laughed.  Sue,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  bench  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pier  with  one  hand  on  Gerald 
Sawdey's  baby  carriage,  gazed  down 
at  the  float  with  snapping,  resentful, 
defiant  eyes. 

Sue  always  did  have  one  hand  and 
one  eye  on  Gerald  Sawdey;  that  was 
her  business.  She  had  lived  with  the 
Sawdeys,  and  wasbed  disbes  and  tended 
the  Sawdey  babies  s'vnce  her  mother 
had  died,  four  years  ago,  when  she 
was  nine  years  old.  Gerald  was  six- 
teen months  old,  and  very  fat,  very 
backward  and  terribly  uninteresting; 
but  Sue  poured  her  troubles  into  bis 
ears,  because  in  all  the  world  she  had 
no  other  confident. 

"He's  the  hatefullest  boy  in  Sea 
Cliff  !"  she  said  lo  him  now,  hotly,  under 
her  breath.  "'Or  in  New  York,  where 
he  came  from.  '  Bill  Freeman  ! '  That's 
because  I  wear  these  great  big  old 
shoes  of  Tom's.  I  can't  help  it;  your 
mother  makes  me.  I  never  have  any 
new  shoes.  I  have  to  wear  out  Tom's 
old  ones.  And  that  Campbell  Kerr 
calls  me  '  Bill  FVeeman,' and  'Boots.' 
He  thinks  he's  smart  because  he 
boards  at  the  Sea  Clifl  house,  and  his 
folks  are  rich,  and  he  has  everything 
he  wants.  He  thinks  he's  good  looking, 
too,  with  his  curly  hair  and  his  while 
duck  suit  and  his  yellow  shoes,  and  his 
gold  watch,  and  his  dog,  and  his  pony 
cart,  and  his  bicycle.  He's  been  pester- 
ing me  all  summer.  If  I  was  rich  like 
those  girls  at  the  Sea  Clifl'  house  he 
wouldn't  dare  to:  he's  sweet  as  molasses 
to  them.  They're  always  around  when 
he  hollers  things  at  me,  and  when  I 
holler  back  they  look  at  me  as  if  they 
thought  I  was  a  mean,  rough,  hateful 
thing.  Ma5'be  I  am.  I  don't  care. 
I'm  going  to  holler  back  every  single 
time  They'd  look  at  me  just  the  same 
if  I  didn't,  I  s'pose — a  girl  that  wears 
bovs'  shoes  and  tends  a  baby  and  lives 


down  on  Third  street,  next  to  a  barber 
shop.  I  wouldn't  come  down  to  the 
shore  at  all — I'd  stay  where  they 
wouldn't  ever  see  me — but  your  mother 
thinks  it  the  best  place  to  wheel  you. 
I  hate  it!  And  I  hate  him  !  " 

Gerald  stared  at  her  vacantly  and 
unfeelingly.  He  never  said  anything, 
not  even  goo.  He  was  eating  a  piece 
of  bread  smeared  with  syrup,  and  bis 
fat  face  and  hands  and  his  pillow  and 
the  carriage  robe  were  dirty  and 
stickj'  and  crummy. 

One  by  one  the  boys  dived  from  the 
float.  Campbell  Kerr  swam  several 
yards  under  water,  coming  up  in  un- 
expected places.  Then  he  floated  and 
swam  with  the  side  stroke  and  trod 
water. 

She  watched  him.  She  breathed  a 
little  faster;  her  red  lip  pushed  itself 
up.  "  He  thinks  he's  the  best  swimmer 
anywhere  round,"  she  thought.  "  Tom 
Sawdey's  better,  and  I've  beaten  Tom 
Sawdey  twice  in  a  race,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Farlan  said  I'm  the  best  girl  swimmer 
he  ever  saw,  and  I'd  ought  to  have  a 
medal.  I  could  beat  him  easy  enough." 
She  eyed  Campbell  Kerr's  dark,  curly 
head  and  ruddy  face,  bobbing  around 
on  the  water.  "And  wouldn't  I  just 
like  to." 

A  group  of  young  girls  came  down 
to  the  pier  and  stood  near  Sue  and  the 
baby  carriage,  chattering  and  waving 
their  hands  to  the  boys  in  the  water. 
They  were  the  girls  at  the  Sea  Cliff 
house:  the  girls  who  gazed  in  polite 
astonishment  at  Sue  when  she  made 
her  pert  retort  to  Campbell  Kerr's 
hectorings. 

'■■W^hogotit  up,"  said  a  girl  in  a 
white  sailor  hat. 

"Ralph  De wing's  father,"  the  black- 
eyed  girl  in  the  blue  shirt-waist  an- 
swered, "and  Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr.  Beld- 
ing  and  papa  took  it  up.  Everybody 
at  the  hotel  has  contributed  and  the 
prizes  are  lovely.  A  solid  gold  watch 
charm  in  the  shape  of  a  star  with  a 
little  diamond  in  it  for  the  first  prize." 

"Campbell  Kerr  will  get  it,"  said 
the  girl  with  the  lace  parasol. 

"  Of  course,"  said  all  the  half-dozen 
in  different  keys,  and  with  utter  con- 
viction. 

"And  his  father  has  promised  him 
$25  besides,  if  he  wins  the  race,"  said 
somebodv. 

"If?  "He'll  win  it,"  .said  the  black- 
eyed  girl. 

"  But  there  are  three  more  prizes; 
gold  cuff-buttons  and  a  gold  pencil, 
and  a  silver  photograph  frame.  All 
things  that  would  do  for  either  a  boy 
or  a  girl,  you  see,  and  I  think  one  of 
us  girls  might  come  in  fourth." 

"Or  second,"  said  the  girl  with  the 
parasol,  boldly.  "We  can  swim  a 
little,  I  guess !  And  only  a  200-yard 
course.  From  here  to  the  boat-landing 
and  back,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  From  that  boat  here,  around  the 
buoy  at  the  boat-landing  and  back," 
the  girl  in  the  sailor  hat  replied,  with 
exactitude.  "Thursday  morning  at 
11  o'clock.  Boys  or  giris  over  16  not 
eligible. " 

The  noon  whistles  were  blowing;  it 
was  time  Sue  took  Gerald  home.  There 
was  a  sudden  brightening  in  her  eyes 
and  a  smile  on  her  lips.  She  pushed 
Gerald's  buggy  up  the  pier,  up  the 
winding  path  to  the  bluff,  and  straight 
up  to  the  vast  and  elegant  Sea  Cliff 
house. 

Some  gentlemen  and  ladies  were 
grouped  oc  the  broad  piazza.  She 
mounted  the  steps,  not  shyly,  she  was 
too  eager  for  that. 

"The  swimming  match,"  she  said 
breathlessly,  "is  it  just  only  for  the 
boys  and  girls  here  at  the  hotel?" 

They  all  looked  at  her  and  Gerald 
Sawdey.  "Do  you  want  to  compete?" 
said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  faintly  smil- 
ing. 

"If  you  please,"  said  Sue.  Her  face 
was  a  glowing  interrogation  point. 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "it  was 
planned  for  " 

"Oh,  well,"  said  another,  who  was 
smiling,  too,  "that's  all  right.  You 
are  under  16.'' 

"I'm  13,"  said  Sue. 

"Let  her  compete,  by  all  means," 
said  a  lady,  quickly  and  cordially.  She 
had  a  look  and  a  voice  which  told  Sue 
at  once  that  she  was  Campbell  Kerr's 


mother.  "You  are  quite  welcome,  too, 
my  girl." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Sue.  She  walked 
awa^'  behind  Gerald's  buggy  with  a 
buoyant  tread.  She  did  not  see  the 
fashionable  strollers  she  met,  nor  the 
broad,  blue  bay,  with  its  white  sails. 
She  saw  only  a  black  head  and  a  striped 
bathing  suit  on  the  shore  away  below. 

What  should  she  do  with  a  gold  star 
with  a  diamond  in  it?  She  did  not 
know — but  she  did  not  care.  That  was 
not  the  point.  "I'll  do  it,"  she  said  to 
Gerald.  "I  will!  He  shan't  get  that 
first  prize,  nor  the  $25  from  his  father, 
either.  And  he  won't  call  me  Bill 
Freeman  nor  Boots  quite  so  much  after 
that,  I  guess." 

By  10:30  on  Thursday  morning  the 
beach  had  a  lively  appearance.  It  was 
dotted  thick  with  waiting  people  under 
gay  parasols  or  masculine  umbrellas. 
Carriages  were  drawn  up  on  the  crown 
of  the  bluff.  The  pier  was  full.  There 
was  even  a  reporter  industriously  flit- 
ting from  one  person  to  another  with 
his  book  and  pencil. 

"  If  it  was  anything  but  swimming, 
you  know,  "  Campbell  Kerr  said  to  a 
companion,  I'd  be  rattled."  He  stood 
on  the  pier  among  the  boys  who  were 
to  swim  in  the  race.  The  five  or  six 
girls  who  dared  compete  with  them 
were  coming  out  of  their  bath-bouses 
one  by  one,  and  very  nervous. 

"■Who's  that?"  said  Campbell  Kerr, 
eyeing  the  last  of  them,  who  walked 
down  the  pier  slowly  and  calmly. 

Sue  Freeman,  in  a  hired  bathing  suit 
of  gray  flannel,  with  neat  black  stock- 
ings and  a  polka-dotted  handkerchief 
wound  jauntily  round  her  head,  was  a 
different  being  from  the  shabby  little 
nursemaid  in  a  patched  dress  and  boy's 
shoes.  Campbell  stared  for  a  full  min- 
ute. 

"Hello!  It's  Bill!"  he  sung  out  in 
amazement  and  hilarity.  "Oh,  Boots! 
You  going  to  race?" 

"Yes,  I'm  going  to  race.  Sissy  Kerr,  " 
Sue  retorted,  distinctly.  The  boys 
laughed.  Campbell  laujjhed,  too;  but 
he  looked  her  over.  Something  in  her 
face,  with  its  tighth'-closed  lips  and 
keen  eyes,  gave  him  an  odd  thrill  of 
misgiving  which  exasperated  him.  And 
a  warlike  glance  flashed  between  them. 

Sue  stepped  out  on  the  float,  and  sat 
down  with  her  arms  locked  over  her 
knees.  "They  can  fuss  around  and 
talk  and  tire  themselves  all  out  if  they 
want  to,"  she  thought,  shrewdly.  "I 
know  better." 

One  by  one  the  contestants  joined 
her.  Altogether  there  were  14.  They 
watched  anxiously  some  gentlemen 
standing  together  half  way  down  the 
pier — the  judges.  Nobody  spoke.  They 
were  all  breathlessly  intent.  One  of 
the  judges  made  a  motion,  and  the 
swimmers  ranged  themselves  at  the 
edge  of  the  float.  Then  a  pistol  shot 
sounded,  and  echoed  from  the  water 
again  and  again — and  the  swimmers 
dived,  and  struck  out  as  they  rose. 
The  race  was  begun. 

Sue's  stroke  was  long,  even,  and  not 
too  rapid.  "As  pretty  a  stroke  as  I 
ever  saw,"  Mr.  McFarlan  had  said,  the 
second  time  she  had  beaten  Tom  Saw- 
dey, "  and  the  best  for  a  race. " 

All  the  boys  shot  ahead  of  her  for  a 
brief  space;  but  she  gained  on  them 
soeedily.  Thirty  yards — 50;  half  the 
distance  to  the  boat  landing.  All  the 
girls  but  herself  were  behind  distinctly. 
Campbell  Kerr  was  a  few  yards  ahead, 
and  she  and  three  of  the  other  boys 
were  almost  neck  and  neck.  "  I've  got 
to  work  now,"  she  said  to  herself.  She 
was  taking  the  rapid  side  stroke,  and 
she  threw  more  strength  into  it  now. 
Twenty  yards  more,  and  she  had  left 
all  but  Campbell  Kerr  behind  her. 

"  Look  at  her,"  one  of  the  bo}'s 
shouted,  in  amazement;  and  another 
called  after  her  angrily,  "This  race 
wasn't  for  professionals  !  "  She  did 
not  hear  them,  nor  the  shouts  of  the 
people  on  shore.  She  saw  nothing  but 
the  wet,  black  head  before  her,  which 
never  turned  for  a  look  nor  swerved 
from  its  course,  but  shot  swiftly 
straight  ahead. 

She  shut  her  teeth  hard.  Every 
nerve  in  her  body  was  thrilled  with  a 
grim  determination.  Another  moment 
and  Campbell  Kerr  reached  the  buoy, 
tossing  up  a  hand  to  signal  the  event, 


She  was  at  his  side;  they  swam  round 
the  buoy  and  started  on  the  home 
course.    They  were  even. 

The  boy  threw  a  look  at  her.  She 
caught  it.  There  was  mortification  in 
the  look,  and  apprehension,  and  de- 
termination as  fierce  as  her  own.  He 
was  rather  white.  Sue  felt  a  throb  of 
triumph;  he  was  giving  out.  And  she 
was  not  even  tired.  "  I'll  come  in  'way 
ahead  of  him  !  "  she  thought. 

"  It's  a  girl!"  the  spectators  were 
saying,  and  they  shouted  and  hurrahed 
and  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  She 
heard  it  vaguely.  She  cared  little  for 
their  applause;  she  cared  nothing  for 
the  prize.  She  wanted  to  beat  Camp- 
bell Kerr,  and  every  muscle  was 
strained  to  it. 

Suddenly  a  strange  thing  occurred. 
She  cast  a  look  in  the  boy's  direction  to 
see  if  she  was  gaining  on  him.  He  had 
disappeared.  The  water  lay  smooth 
where  his  dark  head  should  have  been. 
And  somebody  on  the  beach  shrieked. 

Sue  gasped.  She  wheeled  about.  As 
she  did  so,  she  saw  Campbell  Kerr's 
white  face  rise  above  the  water.  He 
threw  up  his  arms  wildly,  then  sunk 
straight  down  like  a  leaden  weight. 

Sue's  heart  gave  a  great  leap  which 
left  her  rather  weak.  For  an  instant 
she  felt  paralyzed.  Then,  with  two 
frantic  strokes  she  gained  the  spot 
where  her  rival  had  risen.  "  It'll  be 
the  second  time  !  "  she  thought  with  a 
horror  of  realization,  and  she  could  not 
draw  a  breath.  Would  he  never  come 
up  again  ?  Yes — within  two  yards  of 
her;  and  with  a  desperate  plunge  and 
clutch  she  caught  him  by  the  neck,  and 
then  tightly  by  the  arm. 

He  was  blue-white  and  unconscious. 
"A  cramp,"  Sue  thought,  in  a  panic, 
"and  he's  been  down  twice."  She 
turned  him  on  his  back,  and  put  her 
left  hand  under  his  rigid  form,  and 
struck  out  for  the  shore  with  her 
right. 

She  swam  desperately.  The  boys, 
who  were  behind  her,  swam  after  her, 
but  she  reached  the  shore  before  them. 
A  score  of  hands  lifted  the  boy.  Peo- 
ple were  rushing  down  the  bank  with 
blankets  and  bottles.  Sue  saw  his 
mother's  anguished  face.  Some  of  the 
women  were  crying;  some  of  them 
were  grasping  Sue's  hands  and  talking 
to  her.  "  He  had  a  cramp,  "  she  stam- 
mered. She  was  confused,  and  anxious 
to  escape. 

"He's  coming  around,"  she  heard 
somebody  say,  and  she  pressed  forward 
till  she  had  got  a  good  look  at  him  with 
her  own  eyes,  and  then  she  gave  her- 
self a  watery  shake,  broke  away  from 
detaining  hands  and  darted  through  the 
throng  and  fled  down  to  her  bath- 
house. 

She  sat  for  awhile  huddled  together 
on  the  narrow  board  seat,  shivering 
and  dripping.  She  did  not  seem  to  be 
the  girl  who  had  set  out  to  beat  Camp- 
bell Kerr  in  the  swimming  match  and 
humiliate  him  before  his  mates  and 
everybody,  and  carry  off  the  prize  over 
his  abased  head.  She  felt  no  grudge 
against  him  now.  She  had  saved  him 
from  drowning,  and  she  was  glad — joy- 
fully glad — that  she  had.  She  threw 
her  wet  arm  over  her  knees  and  laid 
her  face  on  it  and  cried. 

She  was  wheeling  Gerald  up  and 
down  the  street  next  morning,  and 
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picking  up  the  molasses-spread  cookies 
as  he  dropped  them  out  of  the  buggy, 
when  a  yellow  dogcart  dashed  around 
the  corner  and  brought  up  opposite 
her,  and  Campbell  Kerr  jumped  out 
of  it. 

"  Hello  ! "  he  said. 

"Hello!"  said  Sue,  with  a  gasp. 

He  rai.sed  his  hat  and  smiled  at  her 
brightly.  "Here,"  he  said.  He  held 
out  a  tiny  box. 

Sue  opened  it.  A  gold  star,  with  a 
diamond  glittering  in  it,  lay  on  a  bed  of 
pink  cotton. 

"What  is  it?"  shefaltered. 

"Why,  the  prize,"  said  Campbell 
Kerr;  "  the  first  prize." 

"  I  didn't  win  it,"  said  Sue. 

"Everybody  wants  you  to  have  it," 
said  the  boy.  "All  the  fellows  and  the 
girls,  and  everybody  at  the  hotel,  and 
—well— the  whole  Sea  Cliff,  I  guess. 
Say,  do  you  know  it's  all  in  the  Sea 
Cliff  Herald  this  morning?  'Brave 
Rescue,'  and  so  on.  Half  a  column. 
Wasn't  I  a  duffer?  I  knew  I  hadn't 
any  business  to  go  in  ;  I  had  a  cold. 
Served  me  right.  I  got  the  second 
prize,  though"— he  showed  her  the  gold 
buttons  in  his  cuffs— "and  Lon  Fleming 
and  Charley  Paine  took  third  and 
fourth." 

"I  don't  want  it,"  said  Sue.  "I 
don't  deserve  it,  either.    I  did  it  just 

to  be  mean  and  hateful.    I  ."  She 

hoped  she  was  not  going  to  cry  again. 
She  felt  rather  strange. 

"I  knew  you  did,"  said  Campbell, 
faintly  grinning.  "I've  got  an  invita- 
tion for  you.  From  my  mother.  She 
wants  you  to  come  over  and  see  her, 
and  stay  to  lunch  ;  she  told  me  to  bring 
you  home  with  me." 

"To— to  the  Cliff  House?"  said  Sue, 
blankly. 

"Yes.  Why  not?  She  won't  make 
a  great  fuss  and  rumpus  over  you  ;  she 
knows  better." 

She  looked  down  at  her  dress — at  her 
shoes. 

"Oh,  never  mind  that,"  said  Camp- 
bell hastily.  "  Come  right  along.  Take 
the  baby  in  and  tell  them  you've  got  an 
engagement  you  can't  get  out  of." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  She  took 
Gerald  in,  got  leave  of  absence  from 
astonished  Mrs.  Sawdey,  brushed  her 
hair  and  tied  an  old  pink  ribbon  in  it, 
with  hands  that  fluttered,  and  drove  off 
with  Campbell  Kerr  in  his  trim  cart  ; 
and  the  Sawdey's  neighbors  gazed  open 
mouthed  after  them. 

She  told  Gerald  all  about  it,  in  a  long, 
excited  whisper,  when  she  put  him  to 
sleep  that  night  ;  and  anybody  but 
Gerald  would  have  been  impressed  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  details.  "And 
oh,  Gerald,"  she  ended,  "he  said  he 
was  sorry  he'd  called  me  Bill  Freeman 
and  Boots,  and  I  told  him  I  wished  I 
hadn't  called  him  Sissy  Kerr.  He  ain't 
a  bit  mean  when  you  get  to  know  him. 
And  his  mother — she's  beautiful.  And 
the  ice-cream  for  dinner,  and  every- 
thing! And  they  asked  me  to  come 
again." 

She  went  again,  and  yet  again.  She 
grew  to  be  a  very  good  friend  of  the 
Kerr's.  And  one  day  Campbell's 
mother  had  a  talk  with  him,  standing 
with  her  arm  over  his  tall  shoulders. 

"We  shall  be  going  home  in  ten 
days,"  she  said,  "and  I  want  to  con- 
sult you.  What  do  you  think  about 
little  Sue  Freeman?" 

"Think  about  her?  I  think  she's  a 
gilt-edged  brick,"  said  Campbell, 
promptly. 

"  Then  I  will  tell  you  my  idea,"  said 
his  mother,  "your  father's  and  mine. 
She  saved  your  life,  and  we  shall  never 
forget  it.  She  is  a  bright  girl,  and  a 
warm-hearted  girl,  and  promising. 
And  it  is  a  hard  fate  for  her  to  be 
working  for  a  poor  living  iu  an  ignorant 
family,  without  education  or  influences, 
or  a  real  friend  in  the  world. 

"  You  know  we  are  well  able  to  take 
care  of  a  dozen  children,  if  we  only  had 
them.  What  would  you  say,  my  boy, 
if  we  proposed  to  take  Sue  away  from 
the  Sawdeys,  and  place  her  in  some 
good  school  for  girls,  and  see  to  it  that 
she  is  well  educated,  and  befriended, 
and  that  the  best  that  is  in  her  is 
brought  out,  and  that  she  is  given  a 
good  chance  for  herself?" 

"I  should  say  yes!"  Campbell  almost 
ebout^d,  fiu<J  his  rogtber  kissed  bim. 


Suffering  Armenia. 


An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  in 
England  to  arouse  a  sentiment  that 
will  compel  the  British  Government  to 
interpose  its  power  in  behalf  of  the 
outraged  Christians  of  Turkish  Ai- 
menia.  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
pen  engaged  in  this  work  is  that  of 
Wm.  Morris,  the  English  poet,  who  re- 
cently put  forth  the  following  stirring 
lines: 

What  profits  it,  O  England,  to  prevail 
In  camp  and  mart  and  council,  and  bestrew 
With  sovereign  argosies  the  subject  blue. 
And  wrest  thy  tribute  from  each  golden  gale, 
If,  in  thy  strongholds,  thou  canst  hear  the 
wail 

Of  maidens  martyred  by  the  turbaned  crew, 
Whose  tenderest  mercy  was  the  eword  that 
slew, 

And  lift  no  hand  to  wield  the  purging  flail  ? 
We  deemed  of  old  thou  heldst  a  charge  from 
Him 

Who  watches,  girdled  by  his  seraphim, 
To  smite  the  wronger  with  thy  destined  rod. 
Wait'st  thou  his  sign  ?   Enough,  the  sleep- 
less cry 

Of  virgin  souls  for  vengeance,  and  on  high 
The  gathering  blackness  of  the  frown  of  God ! 


Fashion  Notes. 


Neck  trimmings  are  very  voluminous. 
A  ruche  of  black  double  tulle  is  much 
used.  They  are  also  made  of  several 
rows  of  plaited  ruche,  and  in  each  plait 
the  corolla  of  an  artificial  flower  de- 
tached from  its  stem. 

As  trimming  for  dress  bodies,  what 
will  be  most  worn  will  be  a  large, 
hollow  plait  in  the  center  of  the 
corsage  or  blouse. 

Capes  will  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
made  of  silk,  studded  all  over  with 
spangles,  separated  from  each  other 
by  arabesque  figures  embroidered  in 
pearls  or  jet.  They  are  also  made  en- 
tirely covered  with  large  spangles 
overlapping  each  other  like  scales  on  a 
fish,  but  these  are  necessarily  very 
heavy. 

Black  lace  embroidered  with  real 
straw  is  now  used  for  trimming  hats 
and  bonnets.  These  embroideries, 
which  give  the  impression  of  pale  gold 
color,  are  extremely  effective. 

The  capote  form  of  bonnet  is  going 
out.  The  toque  shape,  which  greatly 
resembles  it,  has  taken  its  place. 

Fancy  delaines  come  in  delicate 
shades  of  green,  mauve  and  pink,  over- 
laid with  a  fine  network  of  silk  and 
dotted  over  with  tiny  sprigs. 

Dressing  sacques  are  made  loose  with 
wide  sleeves,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  with- 
out collars. 

Besides  crepon,  which  is  a  favorite 
material,  many  of  the  new  dressy  house 
gowns  are  shown  in  figured  delaines 
and  challies,  and  any  number  of  dainty 
plain  and  spotted  wools  that  seem  to 
have  no  name  at  all.  Lace  trims  them 
profusely;  and  with  the  solid  tones, 
taffetta  ribbons  in  flowered  and  striped 
designs  come  into  effective  play  for 
belts,  collars  and  bows. 


Japanese  Proverbs. 


The  ignorant  are  never  defeated  in 
any  argument. 

Doubting  minds  will  ever  bring  a 
swarm  of  demons. 

A  woman  with  a  three-inch  tongue 
can  slay  a  giant. 

Everybody  has  eight  eyes  for  his 
neighbor's  business. 

With  a  mote  in  the  eye  one  cannot 
see  the  Himalayas. 

Patience  is  the  rope  of  advancement 
in  all  fines  of  life. 

Genius  hears  one  individual  and  then 
comprehends  ten. 

Negligence  looks  at  the  battlefield, 
then  makes  its  arrows. 

When  the  sense  of  shame  is  lost,  ad- 
vancement ceases. 

A  woman  without  jealousy  is  like  a 
ball  without  elasticity. 

The  fish  which  escapes  from  the  hook 
seems  always  the  largest. 

Who  steals  goods  is  called  a  thief; 
who  steals  dominions,  a  ruler. 

Seeking  information  is  a  moment's 
shame,  but  not  to  learn  is  surely  a  last- 
ing shame, 


Qems  of  Thought. 


Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making 
those  people  easy  with  whom  we  con- 
verse.— Swift. 

Self  denial  is  a  kind  of  holy  associa- 
tion with  God,  and,  by  making  you  his 
partner,  interests  you  in  all  his  hap- 
piness.— Boyle. 

Nothing  is  more  silly  than  the  pleas- 
ure some  people  take  in  "speaking 
their  minds."  A  man  of  this  make  will 
say  a  rude  thing  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  saying  it,  when  an  opposite  behavior, 
full  as  innocent,  might  have  preserved 
his  friend  or  made  his  fortune. — Sir  R. 
Steele. 

Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  beliefs, 
when  intensely  conceived,  really  taken 
into  the  heart,  do  affect  character 
mightily.  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
a  man  is  good  in  spite  of  his  creed. 
This  is  impossible.  No  man  is  good, 
nor  can  be,  in  spite  of  his  creed,  his 
real  creed.  He  may  be  good  notwith- 
standing what  he  assents  to,  but  he 
cannot  be  a  good  man  in  spite  of  what 
truly  he  believes  and  conceives  in  his 
soul. — J.  V.  Blake. 

The  nation  which  indulges  towards 
another  an  habitual  hatred  or  an  habit- 
ual fondness  is  in  some  degree  a  slave. 
It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its 
affection,  either  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  in- 
terest. Antipathy  in  one  nation  against 
another  disposes  each  more  readily  to 
offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of 
slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed  and  bloody  con- 
tests. So,  likewise,  a  passionate  at- 
tachment of  one  nation  for  another  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy 
for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the 
illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  inter- 
est, in  cases  where  no  real  common  in- 
terest exists,  and  infusing  into  one 
the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the 
former  into  a  participation  in  the  quar- 
rels and  wars  of  the  latter,  without 
adequate  inducement  or  justification. 
It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  fa- 
vorite nation  of  privileges  denied  to 
others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure 
the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by 
unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought 
to  have  been  retained  ;  and  by  exciting 
jealousj',  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to 
retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom 
equal  privileges  are  withheld. — Wash- 
ington. 

Bits  of  Fun. 


Mrs.  Smith — I  declare!  This  leg  of 
mutton  has  shrunk  away  almost  to 
nothing.  Willie  Smith — Perhaps,  mam- 
ma, it  came  off  the  same  sheep  as  my 
flannels  did. — Pearson'' s  Weekly. 

Barber — Would  you  like  a  bottle  of 
our  hair-restorer  ?  Customer — No, 
thank  you  ;  I  prefer  to  remain  bald- 
headed.  Barber — Then  our  hair-re- 
storer is  just  the  thing  you  want,  sir. 
—  Chicago  Mail. 

"I  had  a  long  argument  with  Jinx 
this  morning,"  said  the  controversial 
man,  "  and  I  convinced  him."  "  So  he 
told  me."  "Ha!  He  acknowledged  it 
to  you,  did  he?"  "  Yes.  He  said  he'd 
rather  be  convinced  than  talked  to 
death,  any  day." — Washington  Star. 

"  The  first  thing  you  want  to  git  into 
your  head  as  soon  as  the  swelling  has 
gone  down,"  said  the  bald-headed  phi- 
losopher to  the  newly  elected  young 
man,  "is  that  your  election  didn't 
happen  so  much  from  a  desire  of  the 
people  to  get  you  in  as  from  a  desire  to 
get  the  other  fellow  out. " — Indianapolis 
Journal. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Macaroons. — One-quarter  of  a  pound 
of  almonds  blanched,  dried  and  pounded 
to  a  paste  with  two  teaspoonfulls  of 
rose  water.  Beat  together  the  whites 
of  three  eggs  and  half  a  cup  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  adding  the  sugar  a  little 
at  a  time.  Then  add  the  pounded 
almonds  and  mix  thoroughly.  Drop  on 
greased  paper  .some  distance  apart 
and  cook  slowlv. 

Tomato  Soup. — put  into  a  stewpan 
one  quart  can  of  tomatoes  and  one  pint 
of  cold  water.  In  a  frying  pan  put  one 
tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  sugar, 
and  when  brown  add  one  large  onion 
cut  fine  and  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  When  the  onion  is  colored 
stir  in  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  add  all 
to  the  tomatoes  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  dash  of  red  pepper.  Boil  all 
together  slowly  for  half  an  hour. 
Strain  and  serve  with  croutons  of 
bread. 

Stirred  Eggs. — Five  eggs,  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk,  a 
piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a  large 
butternut,  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
grated  onion,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
minced  parsley;  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Beat  up  the  yolks  and  the 
whites  together;  add  the  milk.  Put 
the  butter  into  a  small  saucepan,  and 
when  hot  add  the  onion  and  parsley, 
salt  and  pepper,  then  the  eggs.  Stir 
constantly  until  the  eggs  set,  which 
will  be  in  two  or  three  minutes.  Serve 
immediately. 

Steamed  Apple  Pudding. — For  the 
crust,  take  about  three  cups  of  flour, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half 
teacup  of  lard,  two  small  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder.  Enough  milk  to 
make  a  biscuit  dough.  Mix,  and  roll 
out  about  an  inch  thick.  With  this 
line  a  melon  pudding  mold,  reserving  a 
piece  for  the  cover.  Pare  and  slice  a 
dozen  sour  apples.  Half  fill  the  mold 
with  apples,  then  sprinkle  with  sugar, 
cinnamon  and  butter  to  taste.  Now 
cover  with  the  remaining  crust,  mark- 
ing with  a  fork  to  connect  the  crusts. 
Put  on  tin  cover  tightly,  and  steam  in 
water,  not  quite  up  to  cover,  three 
hours. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Tack  little  rows  of  cotton  batting, 
covered  with  a  dark  cloth,  under  the 
rear  ends  of  the  rockers  of  the  chair 
that  makes  a  practice  of  "tipping 
over." 

Wash  teapots  thoroughly  with  strong 
soda  and  water,  and  then  rinse  well 
and  dry  perfectly  each  day  to  prevent 
the  curious  hay-like  smell  often  noticed 
in  a  teapot. 

In  order  to  remove  a  glass  stopper 
from  a  bottle  heat  the  neck  by  holding 
over  it  a  lighted  match  or  by  pouring 
hot  water  over  it. 

It  is  well  to  boil  the  molasses  to  be 
used  for  gingerbread,  or  at  least  heat 
it  very  hot  before  beating  up  the  cake, 
and  it  will  be  greatly  improved. 

The  best  kind  of  a  laundry  apron  is 
made  of  rubber  cloth  or  of  blue  or 
brown  denim.  The  former  is  to  be 
preferred,  because  it  protects  the  dress 
best  against  a  wetting.  Some  one 
suggested  a  desirable  out-of-door  wrap 
for  the  house  worker  not  long  ago  to 
be  made  large  and  loose  in  jacket  shape, 
with  very  big  sleeves  and  a  hood  at- 
tached. This  can  be  slipped  over  the 
dress  when  there  are  windows  to  wash, 
clothes  to  be  hung  on  the  line  or  any 
other  out-of-door  service  to  be  done  in 
cold  or  chilly  weather. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 


SomethiDB  About  tin-  Ri»e  anil  Kali  of  i  lie 
<ji-an);<-  in  St»iiisl»UH. 

Tularo  Gran»,'e  met  at  its  liall  on 
Saturday,  the  4th,  at  2  r.  m. 

Bro.  Styles  read  a  paper  on  the 
■  Rise  and  Fall  of  Stanislaus  Grange, 
No.  4,"  of  which  the  brother  had  atone 
time  been  the  secretary. 

Stanislaus  Grantee,  No.  4.  P.  of  H.. 
Cal.,  was  organized  in  .\pril,  1873.  As 
its  number  will  show,  it  was  one  of  the 
very  first  Gran^jes  organized  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  at  one  time  had  a  member- 
ship of  175.  C.  J.  Cressey.  an  enthu- 
.siastic  Patron  up  to  his  death,  first 
became  a  Patron  as  a  member  of  Stan- 
islaus Grange;  J.  D.  Spencer,  after- 
wards clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  and  Vitel  E.  Banks,  after- 
wards in  the  Legislature,  were  mem- 
bers. It  is  strange  some  of  those 
brothers  do  not  do  something  to  revive 
fxrange  membership  and  Grange  work 
in  old  Stanislaus  county.  At  one  time 
there  were  seven  Granges  in  Stanislaus 
county.  By  1879  the  last  one  of  them 
had  died  out.  Ceres  Grange  was  the 
last  to  die;  Stanislaus  next  to  the  last. 

The  history  otf  Stanislaus  Grange  is 
the  history  of  a  great  many  Granges. 
At  the  time  of  organizing  the  Order  in 
California,  the  farmers  had  great  hopes 
of  its  doing  something  for  them  and 
nearly  every  farmer  in  the  State  joined 
the  Order.  It  began  with  much  en- 
thusiasm; it  was  very  popular. 
Grangers'  store.s  for  buying  and  selling 
were  started;  Grangers"  insurance 
companies— life  and  fire — Grangers' 
banks  and  warehouses  and  shipping 
agencies  were  all  started.  In  the  man- 
agement of  these  enterprises  many  in- 
experienced or  inefficient  agents  were 
employed,  and  as  a  result  the  invest- 
ments failed.  The  life  and  fire  insur- 
ance companies — a  business  requiring 
much  technical  knowledge  of  detail,  as 
well  as  care  and  judgment  in  taking 
risks — were  about  the  first  to  go 
under.  Then  came  the  disastrous  fail- 
ure of  Morgan  Sons,  an  English  ship- 
ping firm,  who  undertoolc  to  ship 
farmers'  wheat  for  farmers  and  make 
advances  on  it  to  them.  This  failure 
was  a  blow  to  the  Order  from  which  it 
has  not  yet  recovered.  From  that  time 
on,  farmers  seemed  to  lose  interest  in 
their  Order.  They  were  too  sanguine 
at  first.  They  affiliated  with  the  Order 
seemingly  with  an  impression  that  that 
was  all  that  was  necessary  on  their 
part  for  them  to  do;  the  Order  would 
in  some  miraculous  way  do  the  rest, 
whatever  that  was,  for  them.  The 
Order  has  done  much  for  them,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  too  many  farmers 
do  not  appreciate  their  own  duty  to  as- 
sist the  Order  in  its  elTorts  to  assist 
and  build  up  the  farmer. 

Many  of  the  Grange  enterprises, 
which  have  been  conducted  on  business 
methods  by  capable  men,  have  been  of 
marked  advantage  to  farmers,  as  the 
I'armers'  Union  of  Stockton  and  the 
Farmers'  Union  of  San  .Jose.  The 
Crrangers'  Busines-s  Association  and  the 
Grangers'  Bank  of  San  Francisco  have 
been,  and  are  now,  both  successful  and 
very  useful  institutions  to  the  farmers. 

In  Stanislaus  county  the  grangers 
organized  and  built  grain  warehouses 
for  storing  their  grain,  and  as  a  result 
warehouse  charges  were  reduced,  from 
two  dollars  per  ton  then  to  seventy- 
five  cents  now,  for  the  season's  stor- 
age. At  that  time,  too.  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  warehouse  man.  after 
the  grain  had  increased  in  weight  by 
absorbing  from  the  winter's  moisture, 
to  weigh  out  the  exact  number  of 
pounds  put  in  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  keep  the  rest.  Now  the 
farmer  gets  his  pile,  the  difference  in 
weight  going  a  long  way  towards  pay- 
ing expense  of  storage.  In  the  reduc- 
tion of  county  government  expenses, 
too,  the  Grange  has  left  its  beneficial 
effects  in  Stanislaus  county.  Stanis- 
laus county  has  about  the  same  amount 
•f  wealth  and  population  that  Tulare 
county  has,  the  assessed  value  of  each 
county  for  1894  being  about  $16,000,- 
000.  Stanislaus  is  out  of  debt  and 
Tulare  only  cmes  »boyt  fJT.OOO,  yet  I 


1  taxes  for  county  government  in  Stanis- 
laus are  20  cents  on  the  $100  lowei' 
than  they  are  in  Tulare,  or  a  difference 
of  $?.2,00b  a  year.  This  shows,  I  think, 
the  Grange  has  done  some  good. 
If  there  are  no  rights  or  benefits 

;  without  corresponding  duties,  have  not 
we    as    farmers    our  corresponding 

I  duties  to  the  Grange  ?  Individual  ex- 
ertion and  enterprise  will  do  much,  but 
it  can  never  equal  co-operation  and 
united  effort.  Do  we  not  then  owe 
ourselves  the  duty  of  co-operating  with 
the  Grange,  giving  ourselves  and  the 
Grange  the  pre.stige  and  benefit  of  the 
union  ?  It  is  not  just  or  right  for  the 
farmer  to  say  "I  do  not  see  that  the 
Grange  does  me  any  good."  It  does  do 
all  good,  the  non-members  as  well  as  the 
members,  and  the  non-meml)ers  who 
get  the  benefit  are  getting  that  for 
which  they  are  giving  no  considera- 
tion, something  which  no  right  think- 
ing man  will  accept.    Not  many  will 

;  take  this  view  of  it.    Not  many  are 

;  asked  to  look  at  it  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  yet  if  it  was  projw'rly  pre- 
sented to  them  from  this  point  of  view 

'  and  kept  before  them  in  the  light  of  a 
duty,  very  many  more,  I  fully  believe, 
would  be  good  and  zealous  members  of 
oin*  Order.  The  members  of  Tulare 
Grange  take  this  view  of  it:  they  will 
always  be  found  ready  to  do  their  duty 
to  their  Order,  their  fellow  man  and 
themselves. 

It  was  announced  by  Bro.  A.  Woods 
that  a  meeting  of  farmers  and  farm 
hands  would  be  held  in  Tulare  on 
Saturday,  the  11th,  to  fix  upon  a  rate 
of  wages  to  be  paid  for  harvest  hands 
during  the  coming  harvest.  The 
Grange  held  a  conversational  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  three  to  attend.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of 
the  Grange  that  $20  per  month  and 
board  for  farm  labor  is  all  farmers  can 
pay,  except  for  harvest  hands;  that 
the  system  of  paying  high  wages  for 
short  jobs  and  requiring  the  farm 
hands  to  sleep  in  the  hay  or  the  wagon 
is  not  profitable  to  the  employer  and 
is  demoralizing  to  the  men;  and  that  a 
better  class  of  labor  would  he  encour- 
aged, better  work  had  at  lower  wages 
and  steadier  employment,  giving  the 
men  more  cleanly,  comfortable  quar- 
ters to  sleep  in. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Tulare 
Grange,  Bro.  Zumwalt  will  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Dairy;  how  to  select  a 
good  cow;  feed  and  care:  cost  of  keep- 
ing; income  per  cow;  net  profit." 

The  Grange  adjourned,  all  feeling 
that  they  had  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
time.  .1.  T. 


Concerning   the   Proposed  Sum- 
mer Meeting. 


To  THE  PjinTOR:-— I  note  Brother 
Ohleyer's  suggestion  that  a  seaside 
camp  would  be  better  than  our  pro- 
posed mountain  camp,  and  the  concur- 
rent suggestion  of  the  Rural  that 
while  Highland  Grange,  as  the  origina- 
tor of  the  idea,  is  entitled  to  the  first 
hearing,  "there  is  no  obligation  to  go 
there. " 

Now.  please  don't  diMft  away  from 
our  modest  little  notion  of  organizing 
the  farmers  of  our  vicinity  who  habitu- 
allv  camp  or  board  in  our  mountains 
and  who  can  all,  if  they  wi.sh,  drive  to 
our  camp  and  enjoy  a  very  cheap  out- 
ing. We  can  do  this,  and  do  it  this 
year.  If  San  .lose  Grange,  which  has 
approved  the  plan,  accepts  the  leader- 
ship and  control  that  will  please  us 
ver}-  much;  if  it  doe.s  not  see  its  way 
clear  to  do  so,  we  propose  to  ask  the 
Executive  Committee  to  appoint  a 
committee  from  one  of  our  neighboring 
counties  to  take  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional features  in  behalf  of  the  Order, 
and  we  will  do  the  rest  with  such  aid  as 
we  can  get. 

The  seaside  would  be  better  for  the 
interior  farmers,  but  the  attendance 
from  the  interior  would  be  limited  to 
the  few  who  can  afford  to  take  such  a 
trip  with  their  families,  supplemented 
by  the — I  trust — fewer  who  leave  their 
families  to  broil  while  they  go  off  and 
have  fun.  I  suggest  to  Bro.  Ohleyer 
that  the  Putter  covipty  di-strict  will  get 


more  of  the  class  who  need  and  seldom 
get  the  change  if  they  will  start  a 
camp  al  some  point  in  the  Sierras,  high 
enough  to  reach  the  cool  air.  A  State 
camp  which,  except  as  to  those  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  location,  would  be 
mostly  for  the  well-to-do  might  prop- 
erly be  at  the  seaside.  But  no  one  has 
proposed  a  State  camp.  We  have 
marked  out  a  little  thing  which  we  can 
do  and  which  may  very  likely  grow  into 
something  very  much  larger;  proposal- 
for  more  ambitious  projects  I  fear 
would  end  in  mere  talk.  Our  Grange 
is  young  and  still  small,  although  with 
excellent  pi-ospects,  and  having  in  this 
movement  the  undivided  and  hearty 
support  of  our  community,  so  that,  we 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  make  it  pleasant 
for  visitoi-s  from  a  distance,  of  whom  of 
course  there  will  be  some.  And  speak- 
ing of  our  community  as  distinct  from 
the  Grange,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  while  the  G  range,  as  the  organ- 
ized body  of  farmers,  is  the  proper  t)ody 
to  lead  and  control  the  movement,  the 
great  body  of  attendants  must  come 
from  without  the  Grange,  as  the 
Granges  alone  are  not  numerically 
strong  enough  to  supply  them.  San 
.lose  Grange,  strong  as  it  is,  does  not, 
I  presume,  represent  over  100  families 
out  of  the  thousands  of  farmers'  fami- 
lies in  Santa  Clara  county;  our  proposal 
is  for  a  fitrmtrs  encampment,  <tm(lu<it<l 
by  the  Grange.  I  think  it  a  good  way 
to  build  up  the  Grange,  to  have  it  ac- 
tually accomplish  useful  things. 

One  thing  more:  Bro.  Ohleyer  ob- 
jects to  a  location  four  miles  from  the 
railroad.  Now,  as  I  stated  in  a  formei- 
letter,  we  cannot,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains,  get  a  location  with  the  dis- 
tinctive mountain  advantage  of  eleva 
tion  and  consequent  change  of  air  any 
nearer  to  the  railroad,  for  the  railroad 
does  not  go  over  the  high  ridges;  and 
while  this  fact  must  be  accepted,  I  am 
going  to  put  it  as  a  positive  advantage 
in  insuring  freedom  from  the  lawless 
Sunday  excursions  which  are  often  uti 
actual  pest  to  any  inhabited  district 
which  they  visit,  and  wholly  out  of 
touch  with  the  sober  and  thoughtful 
people  whom  we  hope  to  attract.  The 
proposed  situation  is  entirely  con- 
venient to  those  real  campers  who 
come  with  their  teams,  and  not  at  all 
inaccessible  to  even  casual  visitors,  as 
Bro.  Ohleyer  will  discover  if  he  will 
visit  us  any  day  without  notice,  for  he 
will  find  at  the  station  plenty  of  com- 
peting busses  ready  to  take  him  right 
to  the  locality,  which  has  a  large  and 
well  established  summer  business.  We 
have  as  many  trains  as  Pacific  Grove 
has,  and  the  buss  fare,  if  the  camp  is 
established,  will  be  half  a  dollar,  which 
will  deter  no  one  who  could  otherwise 
come. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  simply 
that  we  are  a  plucky  little  Grange, 
striving  to  build  ourselves  up  in  the 
estimation  of  our  own  community  by 
actually  going  to  work  and  accomplish- 
ing a  thing  of  great  public  utility 
which  incidentally  brings  our  own 
beautiful  neighborhood  into  the  better 
knowledge  of  mankind.  We  desire 
some  Grange  other  than  our  own  to 
assume  the  actual  leadership  and  take 
the  glory,  while  we  necessarily,  being 
on  the  spot,  do  most  of  the  hard  work. 
Failing  in  that,  we  will  take  charge  of 
everything,  asking  only  that  the  State 
Grange  give  its  official  sanction  by  ap- 
pointment of  a  proper  committee  to 
work  with  the  University  faculties  in 
arranging  the  educational  features. 
We  expect  to  begin  small  and  grow 
large,  and  we  respectfully  ask  for  the 
moral  support  of  the  Order  and  its 
official  sanction  and  direction  of  the 
educational  work,  and  we  hope  our  ex- 
ample will  be  followed  by  other  local- 
ities, arranging  only  that  the  periods 
of  lectures  do  not  conflict. 

Edward  F.  Adams. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  9.  F. 
MembfTs  of  tfce  Ban  Francisco  Produce  Ezobanfe. 

4V Personal  tttention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 

advances  Rssde  Qn  C9BH}KnineDts  »t  if^w  raves  e' 
Interpst, 


'He  had  an  honest  look. 
You've  heard  of  him. 
Perhaps  you've  seen  him. 
Possibly  you've   dealt  with 
him. 

And  you're  sorry  for  it  now. 
Still    you've    learned  some- 
thing. 

You're  never  going  to  forget 
what  it  was  that  caught  you. 
It  was  that  hones/  look. 
In  buying  your  harvesting  ma- 
chinery don't  put  too  much 
ronfidence  in  an  honest  look. 


light-running  steel  binders  and 
mowers  not  only  have  the  honest 
look,  but  they  have  something 
better. —  reputation — character. 

This  they  have  earned  by 
long  years  of  public  service. 

There's  stability  in  the  very 
name  "  McCormick  "  and  ma- 
chines having  that  name  can 
not  be  sold  as  cheaply  as 
others,  because  they  have 
other  and  more  intrinsic  val- 
ue than  "an  honest  look.'' 

Seen  a  McCorniick  CataloKuer 
There's  an  agent  in  your  town 
—  ask  him  for  one. 


Price's  Traction 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
In  perfect  order,  and  In  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power.  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high,  28  In.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Pnce  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO.. 

16  and  18  Orumm  Street,  San  FranclRco. 

"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Reinarkablo  Material  ih  tin' 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  13  U  R  I  fN  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  wi  ll  :is  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  sp 
plied  by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  retlector  for  light- 
shafts  and  cout  t-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thicli  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

IINSIDE  IINDURIINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  Inside  work,  as  a  substitute  tor  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

]t  will  not  rub  or  fcalf.  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  tire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  HVRli,  MANirFACTURKK, 
Mills  BuUdliiff,      -       -      Sun  FrHnclsco,  ChI. 

METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  eize  you  want.  90  , 
toS6in  hi^rh.  Tires  I  i 
Ut  H  in  w  idft— hubs  to 
fit  ai:v  aslH.    Haves  I 
VOf>t  ni^ny  times  in 
h  s9APi>D  til  have  aet 
of  io'.v  wh.'tfls   to  fit 
foiirwag'on  for  haultn? 
graic.  foddor,  manure, 
b  18.  A:?.  No  reeettintf  of 
UrHii  Catl'e  free.  AddreM 
ICnPIRR  MPO.  CO,, 
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Wind  Power  Water  Supply. 


The  phases  this  matter  assumes  on 
the  great  plains  of  the  interior  are  of 
interest  to  Californians,  and  may  in 
some  cases  be  suggestive  of  local  ap- 
plications. In  commenting  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Irrigation  by  Wind  Power  in 
the  West,"  the  Louisiana  Planter  re- 
marks that  there  is  there  a  vast, 
nearly  level,  plain,  with  not  a  wind 
break  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  Gulf, 
with  but  little  wood  or  coal,  with  con- 
siderable, but  not  sufficient  rainfall, 
with  fertile  soil  and  a  necessity  for  ele- 
vating water  for  irrigation.  Clearly, 
there  is  need  there  for  a  cheap,  simple, 
effective  invention  for  elevating  water. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  appropri- 
ated $30,000  for  experiments  in  irriga- 
tion. Everywhere  in  western  Kansas 
may  be  seen  windmills  of  primitive 
form,  horizontal,  vertical  or  vertical 
geared.  Holland  has  12,000  windmills, 
which  average  eight-horse  power,  used 
to  drain  the  polders.  The  States  of 
the  plains  will  soon,  apparently,  have 
more  than  that  number  used  to  irri- 
gate the  prairies.  Steam  pumps,  gas 
engines,  hydraulic  rams  and  pumps 
driven  by  animal  power  and  all  of  the 
known  devices  for  elevating  water  are 
now  finding  experimental  tests  in 
Kansas.  It  is  probable  that  valuable 
data  in  regard  to  comparative  cost  and 
efficiency  of  these  different  motors  will 
be  obtained  from  these  experimental 
tests. 

The  work  of  elevating  water  for  irri- 
gation is  very  old.  Singularly,  arid 
countries  in  uncient  and  in  modern 
times  have  sustained  ^  dense  popula- 
tions. It  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  methods  for  elevating  water,  hav- 
ing been  used  so  long,  would  now  be 
little  susceptible  of  improvement.  Tt 
is,  however,  quite  possible  that  an  im- 
provement is  possible  in  this  age  which 
would  not  have  been  so  in  other  ages, 
or  likely  in  other  countries  than  the 
States  of  the  plains. 

A  crude  invention,  which  is  called 
"The  Jumbo  "wind  engine,  appeared 
in  western  Kansas  about  ten  years  ago 
and  is  now  coming  into  extensive  use. 
Its  ease  of  construction,  economy  in 
cost,  capacity,  in  power  and  simplicity 
seem  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  ob- 
serve its  work.  It  resembles  the  pad- 
dle wheel  of  a  stern-wheel  boat,  with  a 
shaft  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long,  a 
diameter  of  twelve  or  sixteen  feet,  and 
has  six  or  eight  radial  arms.  The 
lower  half  of  this  horizontal  wheel  is 
shielded  from  the  wind,  so  that  the  air 
acts  only  upon  the  upper  vanes.  A 
crank  upon  one  end  of  the  shaft  con- 
nects with  a  pump.  its  power  can  be 
indefinitely  increased  at  any  time  by 
increasing  its  length,  which  can  be 
done  by  any  one  who  is  handy  with 
tools.  It  is  said  that  a  "  Jumbo  "  giv- 
ing 100-horse  power  in  a  fifteen-mile 
wind  can  be  put  up  at  a  cost  of  $500. 
The  wind  acts  upon  this  sort  of  paddle 
wheel  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
except  two.  It  seems  to  require  no 
"  governor,  '  but  simply  pumps  more 
during  a  storm.  No  tower  is  required, 
and  it  is  placed  so  that  the  radial  arms 
will  be  clear  of  the  ground.  In  fact,  in 
Kansas,  where  there  are  few  trees  and 
no  hills,  it  is  claimed  that  the  wind  cur- 
rents have  greater  force  at  the  surface 
than  high  in  air. 

Perhaps  in  this  crude  device  for  rais- 
ing water  for  irrigation  in  a  wind- 
swept country  there  is  the  germ  of  an 
idea  which,  when  fully  developed  and 
perfected,  may  become  widely  useful, 
if  so,  it  will  be  quickly  improved,  for 
it  is  watched  by  many  eager  and  anx- 
ious eyes,  and  now  the  development  of 
an  implement  requires  days  where  for- 
merly centuries  were  needed.  The 
crude  "  Jumbo  "  of  to-day  may  become 
the  perfected  irrigating  machine  of  to- 
morrow in  level  and  treeless  sections 
of  country. 

One  of  these  wind  wheels,  now  run- 
ning in  Kansas,  is  twenty-one  feet  in 
diameter,  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and 
has  eight  fans.  The  largest  water 
wheel  in  the  world  is  an  overshot  wheel 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  is  seventy-two 
and  one- half  feet  in  diameter,  six  feet 
in  breadth,  and  has  a  crank  stroke  of 
tea '^eet.  .  1-t  gives  20fl-horse  power. 


There  may  be  many  wind-power  Ferris 
wheels  in  the  States  of  the  plains, 
bringing  fertility  where  is  aridity. 


AN  ALPENA  MIRACLE. 


MRS.  JAS.  S.  TODD,  OF  LONG  RAPIDS, 
DISCARDS  HER  CRUTCHES. 


iu  au  Interview  with  a  Reporter  Slie  KevlewA 
Her  Experience  and  Tells  the  Keal 
Cause  of  the  iUiracle. 


[Friiin  the,  Aldus.  Atpeiia,  Mieli.) 

As  is  well-known  by  many  of  the  people  of 
Alpena  county,  Mrs.  Jas.  M.  Todd,  of  Long 
Rapids  township,  has  been  a  great  sufferer 
and  a  cripple  for  many  years  with  that  ter- 
rible affliction,  rheumatism.  Some  two  years 
ago  we  became  somewhat  interested  in  Mrs. 
Todd's  case,  and,  in  common  with  Alpena  peo- 
ple, rejoice  that  this  great  sufferer  has  at 
last  found  relief,  and  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  a 
permanent  cure.  Knowing  of  the  substantial 
benefit  Mrs.  Todd  had  received,  and  that  she 
was  at  last  regaining  her  health  and  strength, 
we  sought  to  hear  her  story  fi'om  her  own  lips, 
and  here  give  it  to  our  readers,  in  her  own 
language. 

"As  you  know,  my  name  is  Mrs.  J.  M.  Todd, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity,  I 
wish  through  the  Akgls,  to  tell  the  world  at 
large,  what  may  seem  to  them,  as  well  as  my- 
self, a  miracle. 

"  Eight  years  ago  I  was  afiHicted  with  what 
doctors  called  nervous  prostration.  The  fol- 
fowing  spring  I  was  taken  with  rheumatism, 
commencing  first  in  my  arms  and  hands,  and 
leaving  them  it  would  go  di recti j'  to  my  head 
and  heart.  I  cannot  des(  ribe  what  J  suffered. 
The  only  way  I  could  get  my  breath  was  to 
sit  where  the  air  would  blow  directly  on  me. 
Thus  I  lived  and  suffered  for  two  years,  when 
the  affliction  left  my  arms  and  went  directly 
to  my  feet.  Again  I  was  taken  to  the  doctors, 
and  they  said  I  had  inflammatory  rheumatism 
in  its  worst  form.  My  feet  wei'e  so  swollen 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  wear  any- 
thing upon  them,  mv  liands  were  drawn  out 
of  shape,  and  I  could  only  si  tup  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  often  wished  death  would  end 
my  suffering. 

"  Then  another  year  of  misery,  doctoring 
all  the  time,  and  using  every  remedy  I  could 
hear  of,  when,  as  a  last  resort,  I  went  to  Ann 
Arbor,  where  1  could  hare  the  advice  of  not 
only  one,  but  many  physicians.  They  pro- 
nounced my  trouble  inflammatory  and  muscu- 
lar rheumatism,  said  it  was  brought  on  by 
hard  work,  and  it  rest  did  not  cure  me  nothing 
would,  for  medi  'ines  would  not  do  it.  1  again 
went  to  the  city,  and  was  treated  by  one  of 
the  best  physicians,  but  grew  more  helpless, 
and  at  last  went  to  live  with  my  daughter, 
thinking  I  could  not  live  long.  I  was  then  as 
helpless  as  a  child,  and  after  lying  down  a 
while,  I  could  not  raise  my  arms  to  cover  my- 
self, nor  speak  until  shaken  or  lifted  up.  One 
of  my  limbs  was  entirely  helpless,  and  the 
skin  was  dry  and  cracked  until  it  would  bleed. 

"From  a  tall,  straight  woman  of  over  five 
feet,  I  was  drawn  all  out  of  shape,  my  ej'es 
were  swollen  shut  more  than  half  the  time, 
my  knee  joints  out  of  place,  no  strength  to 
raise  or  dress,  for  eighteen  months  had  been 
held  up  by  one  on  each  side  of  me  to  dress  or 
undress.  Another  year  passed  when  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  a  case  similar  to  mine 
cured  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 
I  was  urged  to  try  them  and  at  last  did  so. 
In  three  days  after  I  commenced  taking  Pink 
Pills  I  could  sit  upand  dress  myself,  and  after 
using  them  six  weeks  I  went  home  and  com- 
menced working.  1  continued  taking  the  pills 
until  now  I  begin  to  forget  my  crutches,  and 
can  go  up  and  down  steps  without  aid.  I  am 
truly  a  living  wonder,  walking  out  of  doors 
without  assistance. 

"  Now,  if  I  can  say  anything  to  induce  those 
who  have  suffered  as  I  have,  to  try  i'ink  Pills, 
I  shall  gladly  do  so.  If  other  like  sufferers 
will  try  Pink  Pills  according  to  directions, 
they  will  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  creat- 
ing men  who  are  able  to  conquer  that  terrible 
disease,  rheumatism.  I  have  iu  my  own 
neighborhood  recommended  Pink  Pills  for  the 
after  effects  of  la  grippe,  and  weak  women 
with  impure  blood,  and  with  good  results." 

Mrs.  Todd  is  very  strong  in  her  faith  iu  the 
curative  powers  of  Pink  Pills,  and  says  they 
have  brought  a  poor,  helpless  cripple  back  to 
do  her  own  milking,  churning,  washing,  sew- 
ing, knitting,  and  in  fact  about  all  of  her 
household  duties,  thanks  to  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and  rich- 
ness to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered  nerves. 
They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  may  be 
had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine  Com- 
pany, Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  50c.  per  box,  or 
six  boxes  for  S2.50. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


These  Stackers  and  Rakes 
are  California  made  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Jackson's  Improved  "Eclipse"  Stacker  and  "Acme"  Rake. 

„  ."^PTICE.-We  liave  discontinued  our  Sole  Agency  for  the  "Eclipse"  .Slacker  and  -Aume" 
Kake,  heretofore  controlled  by  the  Ueere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco:  and  thev  will  no 
longer  represent  us. 

Henceforth  we  will  supply  these  Stackers  and  Rakes  direct  to  the  trade.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
on  hand  ;  and  all  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.    Send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  or  through  your 

,  .  yi/fll  RNI  IN  C— These  Slackers  and  Kakes  are  fully  protected  by  Letters  Patent  BEWARE 
of  infringements,  and  inferior,  imported  machines.  v.-»nj:. 


Byron  Jackson  Hachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weiglit  per  Rod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Makes  the  Cheap  Fence. 


100  Hods  of  Waukegan 
Weigh  only  90  Pounds. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLh  MANUFACTURER-S. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  mONT/VGUE  &  CO. 

  ARE    MANUFACTURERS  OF   

RIV/EXEO    IRON    AND  SXEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Hydraulic  Miniuff.  .^I'lls  and  Power  Plants. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  ANU  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RR/\INCIS    SmiTH    &  CO., 


MANUFACTUKKUS  Of- 


F'OR    TrO\A/IS    VA/MT  ER  \A/OF?K.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrig:ation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  maUing  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  h11  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  comnoslilon  of  Coal  Tar  and  A.sphaltum. 


Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Backache. 

ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


Exterminating  Squirrels. 

No  poisonous  compounds  used ;  sure  death,  and 
failure  is  unknown;  material  used  costs 
nothing.   Information  free. 

 Address  

F.  E.  BROWNE,  314  So.  Spring  Street, 

Log  An^eleH,  CaL 
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The  Animal  Viewed  as  an  Engine. 


One  of  the  greatest  problems  to 
which  the  attention  of  modern  experts 
ia  mechanical  engineering  has  been 
directed  is  this:  How  shall  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  energy  known  to  be 
stored  in  fuel  be  obtained  for  indus- 
trial purposes  ?  Enormous  waste 
attends  every  process  of  conversion 
into  mechanical  power  yet  tried.  The 
problem  has  been  attacked  on  a  new 
side  and  in  an  interesting  manner  by 
Professor  R.  H.  Thurston,  of  Cornell 
University,  one  of  the  highest  Ameri- 
can authorities  in  this  department  of 
science.  In  animals  and  man  we  see 
substances  containing  very  much  the 
same  chemical  elements  as  coal  taken 
into  the  system,  subjected  to  processes 
resembling  combustion,  and  finally  im- 
parting strength  wherewith  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  done.  Careful  in- 
vestigation shpws  that  the  best  steam 
engines  show  an  efficiency  of  only  20 
per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  the  actual 
work  performed  by  them  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  is  just 
that  fraction  of  the  possible  power 
represented  by  the  heat  which  is  taken 
into  the  water  from  the  furnace.  But 
in  the  human  machine  about  23i  per 
cent  of  the  energy  latent  in  the  aver- 
age food  supply  is  realized  in  the  day's 
work  of  an  active  laboring  man.  The 
internal  operation  of  the  system,  cir- 
culating the  blood,  pumping  air  into 
and  out  of  the  lungs,  and  performing 
other  labors,  may  perhaps  double  this 
estimate,  Professor  Thurston  says, 
while  if  the  output  of  nerve  and  brain 
power  be  included  in  the  calculation, 
perhaps  the  total  efficiency  would  be 
between  50  and  60  per  cent.  This  is 
nearly  three  times  the  best  showing  of 
a  steam  motor.  The  mysteries  in- 
volved in  this  superiority,  therefore, 
may  well  tempt  the  keenest  and  ablest 
engineers  more  strongly  than  the 
physiologist  to  further  investigation. 

There  are  recognized  in  the  arts 
only  three  methods  of  developing  me- 
chanical power — by  heat,  by  electriully 
and  by  chemical  action.  Professor 
Thurston  shows  at  great  length  that 
the  vital  machine  is  not  a  heat  motor 
Upon  this  point  he  has  no  doubt. 
Though  instructions  are  sent  through 
the  nerves  of  a  highly  organized  animal 
to  its  muscles  by  what  seems  to  be  an 
electric  current,  this  latter  performs 
but  an  insignificant  amount  of  physical 
labor.  And  in  man  and  the  horse,  for 
instance,  there  are  no  special  organs 
for  the  production  of  electricity  as  in 
the  electric  eel.  Hence  it  seems  highly 
unlikely  than  the  animal  is  an  electro- 
dynamic  machine.  But  its  similarity 
to  a  ehemico-dynamic  motor  is  obvious. 
In  the  particular  muscle  or  organ 
which  is  telegraphically  directed  to  do 
something,  fats  and  glucose  which 
have  been  stored  therein  are  trans- 
formed into  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water.  The  phenomenon  is  akin  to 
the  firing  of  an  explosive  in  a  distant 
mine  with  an  electric  current.  The 
power  in  every  case  seems  to  be  manu- 
factured on  the  spot,  and  not  to  be 
transmitted  from  a  central  station. 
Each  organ  and  cell,  then,  is  a  motor 
by  itself.  Further  evidence  that  the 
nerve-impulse  may  be  electric  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  real  electric  current 
can  be  made  to  produce  an  identical 
effect  upon  the  muscles.  Nerve 
energy,  like  brain  power,  is  subject  to 
exhaustion,  and  appears  to  be  derived 
in  some  way  from  the  daily  food, 
althf)ugh  its  source  and  the  method  of 
its  development  cannot  be  detected. 
But  inquiry  on  that  point,  fascinating 
and  important  as  it  must  be  to  the 
biologist,  the  physician  and  every  pro- 
moter of  the  highest  civilization,  is  not 
likely  to  yield  results  of  such  practical 
value  as  the  solution  of  another  prob- 
lem: Is  the  transformation  of  fats  and 
starches  into  carbon  di-oxide  and 
water,  which  accompanies  muscular 
action,  a  direct  or  indirect  change? 
If  this  secret  could  be  revealed  and  ap- 
plied to  industrial  uses  successfully,  a 
tremendous  revolution  would  be 
wrought  in  mechanical  engineering. 


WEAK  POINTS  IN  WIRE  FENCES. 

1st.  too  low!  If  less  than  6  ft.  animals 
reach.  Jumper  tumble  over.  2nd,  cross  bars 
too  wide  apart.  These  add  nothing  to  the 
•trengtbf  simply  spread  the  strain,  like  the 
planks  on  a  bridge,  and  should  be  close.  3d, 
cheap  horizontal  wires.  No  matter  how 
large,  a  moderate  strain  stretches  them  un- 
til useless.  4th,  the  lacli  of  a  reliable,  auto- 
matic tension  device.  End  springs,  ratchets, 
etc.,  can  only  affect  near  by  panels.  You 
can  learn  the  remedy  by  addressing 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian,  Mich. 


1 

,  Posts  driven,  deep  and  anchored 
Get  Prices  for.your  Garden,  or  Church,  or—? 

UADTUAN  iliCP  oh  27;  eRom*Y.  new  vork. 
nHn  1  mnn  Mru.  uU.  m-i  mmm  gipG.  uiiuco. . 

'       Factories:  ELLWiTOOD  CITY,  Penna. 
For  BeautWul  Calendar,  send  4  els.  in  sUmps. 

In  answering  ativfrilsemenls  mention  tli Is  paper. 


FARMERS,^nE]NTION ! 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 

If  so,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamsters,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc..  promptly.   No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  in  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 

Employment  Agency, 

628  Sacramento  Street,         San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  SI6  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Lo8  Angeles 

BLAKE.  McFALL  *  CO  Portland.  Or. 

\A/MIN'rED  I 

PoHltlon   as   Muna^er   un   a   LarKO  Farm. 

Thoroufrh  acijualniauce  with  Stock  BalslDR,  Dairy 
BuslneBS,  Geaerai  Farming.  Experience  In  foreign 
countries:  French.  English.  German  correspoud 
eace;  Bookkeeping;  Graduate  of  Agricultural 
Academy  In  Germany.  P.  O.  box  I8il6.  Bakerafleld, 
Kern  County.  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     F"  R  U  I  X  TREES 

OUR  SPECIMLTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  Oeneral  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

4W  Acltnowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  tree  trom 
oale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited    Address  . 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BIsaa,  Butte  Countv.  Cal. 


PROTECT  YOUR  YOUNG  TREES 


>BY  THE  BEST  METHOD 


P.  &  B.  ONE-PLY  PAPER,  $3  PER  ROLL. 

ONE  ROLL  SUFFICIENT  PGR  1000  TREES. 

USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH   PRINTERS'  INK  GIVES  ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
ATTACK  BY  CUT-WORnS  AND  OTHER  TREE  PESTS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO.: 


16  B.4TTERY  STRKET 
San  Francisco,  rai. 

881  SOITH  BROADWAY, 
Los  Aneeles,  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


Gilman*s  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  I,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Dlploma—Caliromla  Mld-Wlnter  InteroattoMl 

Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  tbem,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanuracturer  of  Patent  Tule  Covers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

m.  U.  litlllZ,  Sacramento. 

Mission,  3  years  5  to  6  feet. 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  li  years.    2  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet. 

Plcholine.  2  years  2  to  3  feet. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OK  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Bool<  on  Olive  Culture. 

HoxA/Ianci  Bros., 

POMONA.  CAL. 


^  PALESTINE  CORN 

Is  hard  to  beat.  Can  be  planted  till 
Tune  Yields  about  2,000  lbs.  corn  and 
IJ  tons  excellent  fodder  p^racre  on  dry 
land.  Canbe  harvebted  withcotnbined 
liarvester.  Send  $1  per  acre  for  seed 
desired.   Address:    S«OR*MfNTO  fliVEfl 

Nursery  Co..  w«lnut  crove,  calif.  ^ 

TDCCCnimi  n  pliirn,  SPLENDOR  prune.  Van 
I  nLLO  01  UULU  OEMAN  .iiiiiice-Wi<'ic<!  of 
ISurlKtiiR's  "J"  Million  •■ii»;w creations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  evt  rywlii  re.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anteed.  1  lie  'tireat  unrserips"s;ive  yo'i  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  llie  liest  trees'O  yc:irs' experience  can 
grow;  tlii'v  "live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sic. 
Tv</r£wn,  STARK, G  H.Louisiana, Mo. .Rocliport, III. 

XREE  -  \A//\SH. 

011vre>  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.  JrtCK-SOlN    <Sz  CO. 

i^ole  Agenti.     -      -      No.  830  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


C/ILl)'Olt|il/l  i'ltlllj^ 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 


A  .Muuuul  of   MethodH   which  have  Yielded 
tireHtest  l^ucLeHH;  with  LIhIh  uf  VarletleH 
ICeitt  Adapted  to  the  DlUerent 
DlstrlctH  uf  the  State. 

Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodylnc 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  g-ulde 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarjred.  By  Edwakd 
J.  WiCKSON.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Knloniology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  I'aciJU  Rural  Prm,  San  Francisco;  Sec  y  Cali- 
fornia Stale  Horttcullural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo.  599  paocj,  fully  illuttrateii,  prict,  SS.OO. 
pottpaid. 

FOR  SALIt  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street.  San  Fraaclsco.  Cal 


Orapp  Ctiltiire  ip  Caii/orpia. 


Now  that  the  Interest  In  the  culture  of  the  orange 
Is  extending  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
State,  a  book  giving  the  results  of  experience  In 
parts  of  the  State  where  the  growth  of  the  fruit  baa 
been  longest  pursued  will  l>e  found  of  wide  useful- 
ness. 

"Orange  Culture  in  California"  was  written  by 
Thomas  A.  Garey  of  Los  Angeles,  after  many  years 
of  praptlcal  experience  and  observation  In  the 
growth  of  the  fruit.  It  Is  a  well  printed  hand-book 
of  22T  pages,  and  treats  of  nursery  practice,  plantlug 
of  orange  orchards,  cultivation  and  Irrigation, 
pruning,  estimates  of  cost  of  plantations,  best  va- 
rieties, etc. 

The  book  Is  sent,  postpaid,  at  the  reduced  price  of 
7S  cents  per  copy.  In  cloth  binding.  Address  THK 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRB89,  tK  Market  Street  Sao 
Pranclsco,  Oal. 


May  18  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  15,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $3  4()(g'3  50  bbl:  Baiters'  Extras,  $.S  40® 
*3  50;  Superfine,  $2  SoCai  50  bbl. 

WHEAT— There  i'S  no  la  ge  amount  of  trade 
being  done  just  at  the  inomeut.  Buyers  are  any- 
thing hut  anxious  to  purchase  much  ahead  of  cur- 
rent needs,  while  offerings  are  tar  from  being  of 
heavy  magnitude.  So  the  market  moves  along  in 
comfortable  fashion,  without  any  violent  changes 
in  values.  There  is  an  occasional  spurt,  when 
prices  make  an  upward  move  of  Ij^c  j*  ctl.,  but 
the  improvement  is  not  of  lasting  character.  The 
limit  of  shinpers  is  87V4C  otl.  for  No.  I  shipping 
quality,  with  Sii%  tor  choice  parcels.  Milling 
Wheat  is  rather  steadily  held,  being  quotable  at 
99H(a97'/2C  IS  ctl. 

BARLEY— Local  movement  is  rather  slow, 
though  quotations  can  hardly  be  said  io  be  weak 
Millers  especially  have  to  pay  full  figures  for  lots 
adapted  to  their  particular  uses.  We  quote  as 
follows:  Feed,  fair  to  good,  6.3^@65c;  choice, 
66)i®67i4c;  Brewing,  nominal. 

OATS— Trade  is  reported  to  be  fairly  good  and 
activity  Is  somewhat  of  a  feature  of  the  market. 
All  descriptions  come  in  for  attention,  though  the 
more  general  inquiry  is  for  parcels  of  choice  char- 
acter. We  quote:  Milling,  $1  07H(gil  17H;  Sur- 
prise, SI  lOfiil  20;  fancy  teed,  $1  oa'/s,®!  07!4;  good 
to  choice,  9^c(a  SI ;  fair  to  good,  90(3)9.50 :  poor  to  fair, 
87!4(a90c;  Black,  nominal ;  Gray,  95c(:a  $1  02y~  ctl. 

CORN— There  is  so  little  doing  in  this  article 
that  it  is  hard  to  give  anything  like  definite  quota- 
tions. Strictly  fancy  stock  is  held  above  quoted 
prices,  and  buyers  have  no  alternative  but  to  pay 
asking  figures,  as  instanced  yesterday  by  a  sale 
of  large  Yellow  as  high  as  $1.20  %  ctl.  We  quote: 
Large  Yello%v,  *1  lOfoil  15;  small  Yellow,  $1  10® 
1  15  f>  ctl;  White,  nominal. 

RYE— Quotable  at  8.=)@87i4c  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  90c®$l  10  ^  ctl. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $34  * 
ton 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18@19  ¥  ton. 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $14@15  f.  ton. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  50®15  .50 
ton. 

VARlOUS-VVe  quote:  Rye  Flour,  3V,c\  Rye 
Meal,  3c:  Graham  Flour,  3e;  Oatmeal,  4M@5c;  Oat 
Groats,  5c;  Cracked  Wheat,  S'/^c;  Buckwheat 
Flour,  5c;  Pearl  Barley,  iH&Aiic  tb. 

HAY— There  is  a  steady  trade  right  along,  but 
supplies  are  more  than  enough  to  meet  ordinary 
demands,  and  the  tendency  of  the  market  is 
against  sellers.  We  quote  as  follows,  old:  Wheat, 
$8®11  50;  Wheat  and  Oat,  $8®I1;  Oat,  $7  50'ailO  50; 
Alfalfa,  $6  50f«8  50;  Barley,  «7®8  .50;  Clover,  $7@8; 
Compressed,  $8®  10;  Stock,  $6®7  V  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40@65c  ^  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  100-lt)  cabinets,  $M;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-tb 
-bags,  $11  50. 

BEANS— Transactions  are  light,  while  prices 
lack  firmness,  the  situation  generally  inclining 
in  favor  of  buyers.  We  quote  as  follows  : 
Bayos,$l  30@1  60;  Butter,  $2@2  25  for  small  and 
$2  2.5®2  50  for  large;  Pink,  $1  35®  1  60;  Red,  $1  40 
m  70;  Lima,  $4  40@4  60;  Pea,  $2  60®2  80;  Small 
White,  $2  60® 2  80;  Large  White,  $2  55@*2  75; 
Rlackeye,  $3@3  50;  Red  Kidney,  $2  50@3;  Horse, 
$1  60®.  1  70  *  ctl. 

SEEDS— Market  generally  dull,  there  being 
scarcely  any  inquiry  for  anything  in  this  particulr 
line.  We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard,  Brown, 
$1  25®1  75;  Yellow,  $1  75@2;  Trieste,  $1  90@2  00; 
Canary,  3®4c;  Hemp.  3®,3?^c;  Rape,  l%@iHc; 
Timothy,  5'/J@6'/3C;  Alfalfa,  7H@75Sic  ib;  Flax, 
$2®2  50  ^  ctl. 

POTATOES— Quotable  at  60®85c  ctl  for  new 
crop;  old,35®.50c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  40@75c  ^  ctl. 

ONIONS— New  crop  is  quotable  at  40@60c  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Summer  Squash,  $1® 
1  25^  box;  Cucumbers,  25®65c  it*  doz ;  Asparagus, 
2.5(fi 85c  ¥  box  for  ordinary  and  $1@1  25  for  better 
qualities;  Rhubarb.  25®.50c  ^  box;  Los  Angeles 
Tomatoes.  — ;  String  Beans,  2@3c  ^  tb  for  Los 
Angeles  and  2V4®4';2C  for  Vacaville;  Green  Peas, 
$1®1  25  f,  sack  for  ordinary  and  2®3c  ^  lb  for 
garden;  Green  Peppers, —c  V  ib;  Turnips,  50c  ~t 
ctl;  Beets,  60®75c  *  sack;  Carrots,  30@50c; 
Cabbage,  90c@$l  *  ctl;  Garlic,  new,  6@8o  ^it*  lb; 
Cauliflower,  60®7.5c  ^  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
ll®12c  1)»  Ib;  Dried  Okra,  15c  f,  lb. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Berries  —  Gooseberries,  l@2c 
¥  tb;  Strawberries,  Sharpless,  $3@5  ^  chest; 
Longworth,  $4  5(i®7. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  40c@$l  25  ^  box  for  red  and 
black,  and  30roJfiOc  for  white. 

Currants— Quotable  at  65@75c  ^  drawer. 

CITRUS  FRUIT- Mexican  Limes  are  steady. 
Choice  Oranges  show  strength  iu  price,  but  com- 
mon goods  are  weak  and  easy.  We  quote:  Cali- 
fornia Navels,  $1  2.5@3:  Seedlings,  ;5c@$l  50  ■]* 
box;  Mexican  Limes,  $4^  box;  Lemons,  Sicily, 
$3  75®4;  Califuruia  Lemons,  $1@1  75  for  common 
and  $2@3  tor  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Business  remains  quiet,  with 
no  change  of  consequence  in  values. 

Following  are  the  prices  furnished  by  the 
Fruit  Exchange.  The  figures  presented  represent 
carload  lots,  smaller  parcels  occasionally  selling 
at  slightly  lower  rates: 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  7c ; 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  6o;  standard,  oV^c;  prime.  5c, 

Apples— Evaporated,  ■5®6c:    sun-dried,  4®4'/4c. 

Peaches  —  Fancy.  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
bHc;  prime.  .Sc;  peeled,  in  boxes.  t2®l3c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  5c;  quarters,  4c;  choice, 
4c:  standard.  SVtc:  prime,  3c. 

Dried  Grapes— l!4c  "i^  lb. 

Plums— Pitted,  3v4@lc:unpltted,  l®2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4J<®4Vic. 

Nectarines — Fancy,  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard, 
5c ;  prime.  4V5c. 

Figs— White,  choice,  .3@.5c;  black,  choice,  2'/4@3c. 

Raisins — In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  ]4c  V 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  314c;  .3-crown,  2i4c ;  2- 
crown,  2c:  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  ^  ft);  .3-crowD  London  Layers,  $1  40 
*  box  tn  20-lh.  boxes;  clusters.  J2:  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2  50;  Imperial  clusters,  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  ^  box. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  3(6 .5c:  Walnuts.  6@7c  for  hard 
shell,  7«i  9'4c  for  soft  shell  and  7®9'/jC  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  .5(a 6c  tor  soft  shell,  2® 
2!4c  for  hard  shell  and  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 4(n6c;  Hickory  Nuts.  5®6e;  Filberts,  8®9c; 
Pecans,  Rc  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished:  Brazil 
Nuts,  7®7HC  ?l  th;  Cocoanuts,  $4  50®  5  50  V  100. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,9@10c;  water-white, 
exlraclt  d,  tVa)7c:  light  amber,  extracted,  5H(§'6c; 
dark  amber,  4(g5c  Ib. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at26@28c  ^  lb. 

BUTTER— There  Is  no  improvement  in  prices. 
CoDsiderablo  packing  is  In  progress,  whlcli  re- 


lieves the  market  somewhat,  though  not  to  an  ex- 
tent to  be  of  much  immediate  beneUt  to  producers. 
Creamery — Fancy,  12'/^®13o  ;    seconds,  ll@12c 

V  tb. 

Dairy— Fancy,  10@llc;  fair  to  choice,  8@9c; 
store  lots,  6@7c. 

CHEESE— Market  weak,  under  free  supplies 
and  moderate  demand.  We  quote:  Choice  to 
fancy,  5'/2®6Hc;  fair  to  good,  4@5c;  Eastern, 
ordinary  to  fine.  10®14c  ^  tb. 

EGGS — The  market  is  steady,  though  not  buoy- 
ant. Quotable  at  lIH@12'/5o  ^  dozen  for  store 
and  13®14»/2  for  ranch. 

POULTRY — Young  Ducks  are  cheaper.  Other 

POULTRY— Tne  situation  is  shaping  against 
sellers.  Receipts  are  in  excess  of  present  wants, 
while  a  car  of  Oregon  Poultry  is  expected  to  reach 
here  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow.  We  quote: 
Live  Turkeys— Gobblers,  11(5120;  Hens,  ll®12c^ 
tti;  Roosters,  $4(d>4  .50  for  old,  and  $7®9  for  young; 
Broilers.  $2  5b@3  50  for  small  and  $4  50@5  50  for 
large;  Fryers,  $6@7;  Hens,  $4  50@5  50;  Ducks, 
$4(0/5  for  old  and  $5  50@7  for  young;  Geese, 
$1  2,5@1  50  f»  pair:  Goslings,  $2®.2  25;  Pigeons, 
$2  .50  ^  dozen  for  old. 

WOOL— Good  demand  still  prevails  for  the 
better  class  of  Wools,  while  some  attention  is 
given  to  common  descriptions. 

We  quote  spring; 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  li>  ,5@7o 

6  to  8  months  do  6®8c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free  8®10c 

Do,  defective  4@6c 

Northern,  good  to  choice  9®llc 

Do.  defective   6H@8i4c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  8@9o 

Heavy  6®7c 

HOPS— Trade  dull  and  prices  nominal.  Quot- 
able at  4@6c  1ft  ft. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— There  Is  good  tone  to  the 
market,  the  tendency  of  prices  being  upward. 
Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  ^  lb  8   @— o     6  ®7 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  74®—      6  ®6!4 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds  7   @—      6  ®— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  7   @—      5  ®— 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  7   @—      5  ®— 

Stags  S%@—  2^®3 

Kips,  17  to  ,30  lbs  5  ®6  3!4@44 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  7   @—      6  ®— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs  8   ®9  6>4(5.7H 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection,  12®12'/^c;  Dry  Kips, 
10c;  Calf  Skins  do,  l'2®13c;  Cull  Hides,  Kip  and 
Calf,  7®8c;  Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do, 
short,  25(o,35c  each;  do,  medium,  30®4,5c  each;  do, 
long  wool,  40@60c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer, 
.30c:  do,  good  medium,  15®25c;  do,  winter,  10®I5c 

V  lb;  Goat  Skins,  20®35c  apiece  for  prime  to  per- 
fect, 10®20c  for  damaged,  and  5c  each  tor  Kids. 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOXCAR  $800  . 

THE      .^CH  ^ 

^0^^  ISTHEBES1SMAU. 
'    BALE  CAR  PRESS  IHTMS 


Capacity  of  Cream  Separators. 


Wn.  H.  GRAY 


MAN  LEANDRO.  CAL 


General  Agent. 


Monarch  and 

Junior  Monarch 

HAY  RRESS. 

Patented  by  Jacob  Price. 

 ALSO  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(Two  Sizes). 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  nOREHOUSE, 


34  roHt  .street,       -  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

Thla  Coilc!<e  instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type- Writing, 
liookkeepinfr.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  till'  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  busiiieBS,  for  full  six  luonlhs.  We  have  sixteen 
teachera  and  give  individual  iiiBtructlon  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering: 

H;iH  been  ^^Hlabllshed  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
tuHtructor.  The  course  l8  thoroughly  pr.ictlcal. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY.  See. 

FERTILIZERS! 

WESTERN  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Successors  to  Mex.  Phosphate  and  Sulph.  Co. 
and  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
REDUCED  PRICES.    SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR, 
309  Sansome  Street,  San  ITrancisco, 


It  is  a  trick  of  separator  agents  to  claim  that  their  machines 
will  skim  an  amount  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  capacity  of  the 
Separator.  So  pronounced  has  become  this  exaggeration  that  one 
prominent  firm  is  now  guaranteeing  its  Separator  to  skim  3000 
pounds  of  milk  per  hour.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  not  skim 
over  1700  pounds  per  hour.  The  Sharple.s  Russian  Separator 
will  skim  2000  pounds  per  hour,  and  is  guaranteed  to  do  so.  This 
guarantee  does  not  mean  1950  pounds,  but  2000  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  milk  that  can  be  skimmed  clean  varies  with  the  season. 
Milk  from  fresh  cows  skims  much  the  easiest,  and  milk  from  some 
breeds  skims  more  easily  than  from  others,  but  the  minimum  ca- 
pacity of  the  Russian  is  2000  pounds.  Experience  proves  that 
in  order  to  get  the  most  perfect  work  from  the  machine  it  must  be 
fed  to  this  capacity.    Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    l="aclflc   Coast  f\g&nta, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANQELES.    NEW  YORK. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientiQc  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  lor  Reneral  use,  producing 
agenuino  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  euro 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  aud  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  aud  power,  and  applied 
to  any  p.irt  of  tho  body  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KHEUiWATISM 
LUmBAGO 

GENERA i,  DEBILITY 

■jAItie  back 
ivkrvo's  diseases 

CHRONIC  DISl!;A'Sfc;> 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DJEKANGEMENTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Ncrvou.s,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopcl' r  s  c.;ses  where  every 
other  known  means  has  f.ii'cd. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  morns  bo  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  Itte. 

Leading  rtedioal  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  iuformition  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  iu  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  G  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  ElGCtric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OFriCE  AXD  ONLV  FACTOUY, 

The  Owen  Eleclric  Dolt  Udj.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
'he  Largest  Electric  Bell  rstabrshmcntin  the  WorM 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering:, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
723  /VlrtRKETT  STTFtEET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAH  DER  NAILLEH,  Pre»'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  laS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  t%.  Established  1864.  Send  for[Clroular 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreigx  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  American  reports, 
with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
ey &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientifio 
Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.  We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  reliahlc  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.  Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Paci  fic  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 

Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STSOKG,  Manaeer. 
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A  San    Diego   Spraying  Outfit. 


For  several  months  ]JU.st  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Gunuis  and  his 
son,  R.  H.  Gvinnis,  have  been  working,' 
on  a  new  device  for  sprayinj^  on  liard 
trees.  The  colonel  recojjni/.ed  that 
while  the  yas  process  is  effecUve.  i1  is 
expensive,  and  in  inexperienced  hands 
it  is  dangerous;  also  that  the  l<erosene 
emulsion,  under  the  a|)i)r(>ved  formula 
and  when  thoroughly  prepared,  was  a 
complete  insecticide"!  They  therefore 
went  to  work  to  perfect  a  process  for 
spraying  which  should  be  thorough  and 
inexpensive.  The  colonel  gave  the 
supervisors  an  exhibition  of  results  ac- 
fomplished  at  the  commissioner  s  ware- 
house on  Fourth  street,  where  the  ma 
chinery  was  set  up  just  as  it  would  be 
iised  in  an  orchard. 

The  working  a])iiaratus  is  all  on  the 
]ilatfonn  of  a  light  wagon.  On  the 
front  end  is  a  tank  with  a  capacity  of 
100  gallons  of  emulsion.  Back  of  that 
is  a  small  electro-vapor  engine,  which 
operates  a  double-action,  high-pressure 
cylinder  pump.  To  the  pump  eight 
lines  or  less  of  hose  may  be  attached. 
To  the  end  of  each  hose  is  a  bamboo 
cane,  entirely  perforated,  and  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  length.  The  liciuid  passes 
from  the  pumj)  through  the  hose  and 
comes  out  through  a  spray  nozzle  at 
the  end  of  the  cane.  In  operation  the 
cane  is  poked  in.  al)Out  and  all  over  the 
tree  to  be  sprayed,  and  every  leaf, 
branch  and  twig  can  he  reached  and 
sprayed,  the  longer  canes  being  used 
for  taller  trees — more  particularly 
olive  trees.  The  pump  can  be  worked 
at  a  pressure  of  liOO  pounds,  and  the 
sjiray  thus  forced  through  very  fine 
and  very  searching. 

"No  insecticide  ever  invented  excels 
the  kerosene  emulsion  when  properly 
mixed,"  explained  Ounnis.  "Our  ob- 
ject was  to  find  a  way  to  apply  it  thor- 
oughly and  at  little  cost,  and  we  have 
succeeded.  This  process  can  be  ap- 
plied at  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other 
method.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  acres 
of  five-year-old  lemon  or  orange  trees 
can  be  treated  in  a  day  with  these  ma- 
chines and  four  men.  It  will  destroy 
the  red  spider  us  wolj  na  tVic  scale." 

He  has  also  prepared  a  plant  for  the 
preparation  of  coal  oil  emulsion,  which 
consists  of  coal  oil.  whale  oil  soap  and 
water  in  certain  proportions.  But  the 
value  of  the  emulsion  depends  entirely 
upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  mixture. 
As  pi'e pared  by  (iunnis  the  substance 
looks  like  milk,  so  thoroughly  is  it 
mixed.  The  best  of  whale  oil  soap — 
85%  oil— is  secured  and  is  first  rolled 
out  to  a  thin  sheet.  It  is  then  heated 
and  mixed  under  high  pressure.  He  is 
elated  over  the  success  of  these  efforts 
to  secure  a  cheap  and  effective  insecti- 
cide, and  believes  a  difficult  ])roblem  of 
horticulture  has  been  solved.  The  ma- 
chine will  go  next  week  into  the  or- 
chards of  Chula  \'ista. — San  Diegan- 
Sun. 

Curing  Alfalfa. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  cutting 
and  curing.  The  proper  time  to  mow 
alfalfa  is  just  as  the  tto%vers  become 
fairly  open.  Later,  the  stems  become 
woody,  the  leaves  will  fall  ofT  and  half 
the  value  of  the  nay  will  be  lost.  In  the 
climate  of  California  the  hay  should  be 
raked  into  windrows,  cocked  up  and 
put  into  stack,  while  still  fresh  and 
limp,  before  the  color  has  been  burned 
out  of  it  or  the  leaves  broken  off.  When 
it  is  ])roperly  cured,  stock  of  all  kinds 
will  eat  alfalfa  hay  and  thrive  upon  it. 
For  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  for 
market  it  has  no  equal;  and  as  a  steady 
diet  for  milch  cows,  with  proper  ra- 
tions of  bran  or  squashes,  it  produces 
the  best  results.  Horses  fed  upon  al- 
falfa, with  a  judicious  grain  ration,  may 
be  kept  in  the  best  condition,  while 
pigs  may  be  reared  to  the  fattening 
point  as  upon  no  other  food. — Ontario 
Observer. 

Stock  Sales. 

Peter  Saxe  &  Son  report  the  sale  of  a  thor- 
oughbred two-year-old  Shorthorn  bull  (dairy 
strain)  to  Horatio  Warden  of  San  Lui.s  Obispo; 
also,  thoroughbred  boar  and  sow.s,  Berkshire 
and  Poland-China,  to  AV.  H.  Hammond  of 
Visalla;  also,  a  Poland-China  boar  to  W.  W. 
Ha'l  of  Stanislaus  Co.  They  have  recently 
8ol()  twelve  pig.s  to  go  to  Centrftl  Amoricft, 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported  by  Dewey  *  Co.,  Pioneer  I'Hieiit 
SoUcltorH  for  PaelHe  Coast. 


KOH  WEKK   ENDIM;  APKII.  31),  11*15. 

53W,ii7.'>.— Uath  Cahinkt— E.  D.  Andruss,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

,WH.6:«i.— Whench— Uouru  &  Halo.  Gualala.  Cal. 
53H.jiiH.— Wavk  MoT()[t— p.  Ureltenstein,  Klamath 
Falls.  Or. 

.W,IW2.— AMAiAiAMATOR— G.  W.  Downs.  Port  Town- 
scud.  Wash. 

53H.44a.— Hog  Catchkr— P.  S.  Driver,  Sacramento, 
(•al. 

.>Tt<.57».— Fi-ASHUIGHT  Appakatcsj-W.  li.  Far 
well,  S.  F. 

538..S11.— FUKI.  Saver— Annie  Gliid,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Rock  Crcshkh— .1.  H.  Kinkcail.  Vir- 
ginia, Nev. 

.■BS.tiOl.— Pipe  Tongs— O.  F.  Seymour,  S.  F. 

.■iSS.SSte.— PRINTING  Press-  -H.  Swain,  S.  F. 

53«,.'>.W.--Fan  for  Rocking  Chairs— .1.  Weigel, 
S.  F. 

t53«,S7l).— Step  L,aiiI)EH— Frank  White.  Pomona,, 
Cal. 

NoTK."  Copli-s  of  V.  S.  and  Foreign  paleiitB  fur- 
nished bv  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
(bv  niali  for  (elepraphic  order).  Anieriean  and 
Forelpn  patenlB  obtained,  and  Koneral  patent  busi- 
ness for  Paellic  Coast  inventors  traiis.-ieted  with 
l)erfeft  security,  al  reasonable  rales,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Breeders'  Directory.  M. 


iKTRltl'lKUT.O  PASS  THIS  BY! 


IE  &  ADORE  SS  Oh 


Dr.  J.  J.  Lee  has  calculated  that  if 
the  sun  was  composed  of  pure  carbon 
and  pure  o.xygen  in  the  proportion  to 
form  a  carbon  dioxide  the  heat  devel- 
oped by  burning  it  up  would  only  last 
17(}H  years  at  its  present  rate  of  radi- 
ation. The  energy  evolved,  however, 
by  its  merely  contracting  one  ten- 
thousandth  part  of  its  present  radius 
would  keep  up  its  present  radiation 
for  2180  years.  The  condensation  of 
the  solar  nebula  from  infinity  would 
produce,  according  to  the  doctor,  heat 
enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
a  mass  of  water  as  large  as  the  sun 
twenty-seven  millions  of  degrees  Centi- 
grade! He  thinks  the  solar  system 
must  be  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  years  old. 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Buy. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  an  incubator 
or  brooder  this  season,  now  is  the  best  titne 
for  you  to  buy. 

Write  to  the  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder 
Co.,  at  Quincy,  Ills.,  for  their  special  fiO-day 
offer.    Write  at  once.* 


CHOICE  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

will  IX' sold  cheap;  near  Los  (ialos;  M  acres; 
the  best  laid  out  and  best  cared  for  orchard  (three 
years  old)  in  Santa  Clara  Valley:  prunes,  peaches, 
pears  and  almonds. 

New  House,  »  rooms,  lot  Wx\li^-i,  town  Palo 
Alto.  J17IKI.  Also  some  choice  buildinf;  lots  in  the 
town. 

JOHN    F.  BYXBKK, 
No.  48  Market  St  San  Frstncisro. 


SAN  FRANCISCU,  CAL. 

iNCOKPOKATItn  APKII.,  1S74 


Capital  Paid  Up    Wl.OOO.OOO 

Reserve  Fund  ami  Undivided  ProHts,  130,000 
Dividends  I'hI<I  to  Stockholders....  832,000 

 OFFICEHS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STKELK  Vlce-Presldenl. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manaper. 
FRANK  MrMtlLLEN  Secretary 

General  Banklngr.  Depostis  Received,  Gold  .ind 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchunjre  Boiitclit  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Whe.1t  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  ISiM        A.  MONTPKLLIRR.  Manager. 

jtit  ipl)l)?TliY, 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing, 
By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


Six  Hues  or  less  In  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  ItllKKI-:,  ivii;  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hoi- 
steiuH:  Grade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pijrs. 

HIILLS— DevouH  and  Sliorlhorns.  All  pure  tired 
and  registered.  Fliu'  Individuals.  Al  prices  to 
suit  the  time-,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Kanu.  Danville.  Cal. 


P.  II.  .MrKIMIV.  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  i  Uerkshire  Hogs. 


M.  I).  HOPKINS,  Petaluuia  Registered  Shorlhorn 
Cattle.    Bull]  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breedi-rs.  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Ci<r- 
respondence  nollelii  d. 


Poultry. 


BAKKKU  P.  liOCKS,  Brown  Leghnrns.  Black 
Miuorcas  and  Maiuiuolli  Peklii  Ducks.  In  these 
varieties  I  have  taken  great  pains  in  seem  ing  the 
best  prize  winners  In  New  Vork  ami  Mass.;  be- 
sides, I  have  won  highest  honurs  at  the  Stale 
shows.  I  invite  every  one  Interested  to  visit  luy 
ranch  and  see  Anierica's  best  bred  fowls.  Kefer- 
euce.  Pe(»ple"s  Bank,  or  any  of  my  neighbors, 
.Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  J.  W.  Forgeus.  Eggs,  12  i»'r  sel- 
ling, or  three  sellings  for  f.>. 

BI'FF  I.EiillOKNS.  -Eggs  from  pi-lze  winners, 
$1.  $2  and  $;t  per  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  al  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

E<i«;s  FOR  HAT«'HIN<i  Buft.  Brown  and  White 
Legliorns.  Plyinimtli  Rocks.  White  Wyandotles, 
Silver  Wyanduttes,  Light  Brahmas,  Indian  Gaines. 
Black  Spanish.  B.mtams.  Pekin  Ducks— Two  Dol- 
lars setting.  Maininoth  Bronze  Turkey.  While 
Holland  Turkey  -Tliree  Dollars  dozen,  Theodore 
Cushlng.  Spokane.  Wasliington, 

.J.  R.  C.VTI.ETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal.,  breeds 
only  S.  C,  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
."iOc  i>er  setting  or  II  settings  for  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

WEI.LIN<iT<»N'S    l.>IPHOVEU     E<;«;  FOOU 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  F-ARM,  Stockton. Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


LE  CRANO  POULTRY  RANCH.WEST  F?l  V  E  R  S I  D  E.C*  I. 
tSaaCUJ-'  THEY  WILL  SEND  YOU  SOMCTHINO  USEFUL 
SV  LECE  M  BER  15'-  NEXT."""    sew  LEC MORNS' 


In  These  Dull  Times 

Yi»u  Can  l-nrB:<'ly  lin'r<'»He 

Ytnir  Incimie  by  buying  an  liicvt 
btilor  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business      Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue   of    Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  PonI 
tr\'  .ViipliaiiceH  generally.  Remeni 
l„  i  ilir  llist  i.1  th,  Chraptst  P.\CIKIC 
"NCrB.\Ti.)14  CO  ,  l:ilT  Castro  si 
)akland,  Cal 


RRAINK     fK.  BRUSH, 

SANTA  ROSA.  CAL  (Care  SanIa  Rosa  National 
Bank. I    linpon.-r.  Breed»T  Exporter 

S.C  \A/Filte  L.ee;horns, 
S.  C  Brouun  l—es'^ortis, 
biarred  Plvmoiitl-i  Rocks, 
Black  /Vltnorcas.~^"^^B^^^ 

Kggs,  tS  per  13. -e«  49-Bend  for  Circular 


 TH  K  

HALSTED  ♦  INCUBATOR 

13lti  .Myrtle  Street,  Oaklnnd,  ChI, 
Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


SAMPLE  AmiTkaii  Bee  Journal. 

(Ketablishcd  IHiili 
r  n  r  ^  Weekly,  *1  a  year  7  Editors 

rn  C  C  B^e-Xok 
Free! 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YOEK&CO. 

hO  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAUO,  lliLINOIS. 


B 


KPPDPDQ  SEND  FOK 
b  Ei       b  T%  <0  Sunpie  copy  oi 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  HandsomelT  Illnstrated  QCC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazino.  and  Catalog,  of  DCC  OUriLILOl 
FlUilE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  .>Iedina.O. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


Swine. 


F.  H.  KUKKE,ia(;MarkelSl.,8.  F.-  BERKSHIRBS. 

CHAS.    A.    STOWK,    Stoi'kton,    Berkshire  and 
PoIaiKl-Chliia  Hogs. 

.M,  Mll.l.KIS,  Elislo,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 

J.  P.  ASHI.KY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal, 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine, 

TYLEK  HKACH,  San  Jose.  Cal,    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs, 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


.1.  15.  ilOYT.  Bird  s  L.iniliiig,  Cal,  lini>ortt  r  and 
Breeder  uf  Shropshire  Sheet):  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Mi  riuo  andSlii  opshlreSlH-ep,  Kams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  limes,  Corresiwndence  solicited. 

J.  lf.<;i.ll>E,  Sacrainenlo.  Very  largechoice Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  ranis.  Bedrock  priei'S. 

R.  U.  CKANE,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


Hol5tein=n[TI  J  C 


I  have  for  sale  10  Thoroughbred  Holsleln-Frle- 
sian  Bulls  of  superior  breeding— Clothilde,  Nether- 
land,  Aagie  and  Lady  Kay  families,  ranging  in 
age  from  B  to  18  months.  Apply 

HALL'S  STOCK  FARM,  Marysville. 
Or,  THOS.  B.  HALL.  Sacramento. 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  la-ia  OBUlUi  STREET,  ft.  f 

EGGS  WILL  PAY  LARGE  PROFITS 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  If  you  doubt  it,  write  me 
and  1  will  tell  you  how  lilve  plainly  your  name, 
address  and  business.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER, 
3111  California  St,,  San  Francisco 


U   IS8.I8  DRUMMST  S.F.^' 


The  Horse  and  H'S  Diseases. 

BV  H,  .1.  KKNIMl  1..  M.  I). 

Tbirty-tive  line  engravings 
showing  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Gives 
the  cause,  symptoms  and 
the  best  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. Has  a  table  giving 
ihe  doses,  effects  and  anti- 
doles  of  all  lhi>  principal 
medicines  used  for  the  horse 
,'ind  a  few  pages  on  the  ac- 
tion and  uses  of  medicines 
Rules  for  ti  lling  the  age  of  a 
horse,  with  a  tine  engraving 
showing  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  e.ach  year. 
It  Is  printed  on  Hue  iiaper  and  has  nearly  100  pages 
'^xfi  Inches,  Price,  only  '.'5  cents,  or  five  for  H.  on 
receipt  of  which  we  will  send  by  mall  to  any  ad- 
dress. Pacific  Hural  Press,  '.I'iO  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 


t'OliLThY/iiil)  STOCK  book. 


NiLiss'  manual  and  reference  l>oi.l4  .m  siit>jectB 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  aim  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  Pacltic  Coast.  Over  100  pages,  profusely 
illustrated  w  ith  handsome,  lifelike  lllustratlona  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Livestock. 
Price,  postpaid,  :M  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  OfBce.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California,  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard.  Prof,  Wickson,  Mr,  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  Tiif;  Dewby  PfBi.lSHlNO  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. 00,  postage  pre- 
paid. Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
990  Market  9tr«eti  Kan  FrancUoo,  ObI. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

P.  O  Box  686,  Lor  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  have  Berkshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains 
They  are  from  I'rlzc  Winners  and  are  Prize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  have  litters  old  enough  to  ship, 
also  a  few  young  boars  8  to  10  months  old  that  we  will 
sell  at  low  prices.  Correspondence  solicited. 


MANHATTAg 


Feed  our  Poultry  Food  and  you  will  have  healthy  ohlokens  and  lots  of  eggs 


Genuine  only  with  RED 
BALL  brand. 
Reconunended  by  Glold- 
smith,  Marvin,  Gamble, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  etc., 
etc.  It  keeps  Horses  and 
Cattlehealthy,  Formllch 
cows;  it  Increases  and 
enriches  their  milk. 
Manhattan  Food  Co.. 

San  Mateo,  Cal. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 


VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


Tilt.'  inOHt  succi'»)>ilui  fullecf  on  thin  .■i>iitiii.Mit.    V<>t  lull  |..ii;  .■  .il.ir..  ;i.l.ircr-.-  tlu  S'Tri*tnry, 
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Removing  Cinders. 


A  hint  on  the  removcil  of  chidersi  and 
i^rits  from  the  eye  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  is 
ridged  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
the  moving  of  small  particles  towards 
the  inner  corner  of  the  eyes,  where  the 
duct  opens  which  leads  to  the  nose. 
This  is  the  particular  fact  on  which 
this  advice  is  based,  and  which  also 
shows  the  extreme  folly  of  the  method 
usually  adopted  to  extract  cinders 
from  the  eye.  This  method  is  to  double 
up  the  forefinger  and  rub  it  into  the 
afflicted  eye  until  it  as  red  as  a  beet- 
root and  suffused  with  tears.  Some 
horrible  contortions  of  the  countenance 
are  thrown  in,  as  if  to  assist.  Now, 
the  only  effect  that  such  a  course  can 
have  is  to  grind  the  cinder  into  the  cor- 
rugations of  the  eyelid  and  keep  it 
there  for  a  week  until  the  inflamma- 
tion subsides.  The  proper  way  to  do 
this  is  to  catch  up  the  eyelid  by  the 
skin  and  pull  it  away  from  the  eye  ball 
gently  and  repeatedly.  This  not  only 
instantly  relieves  the  pain,  but  pro- 
motes the  shifting  of  the  cinder  in  the 
right  direction.  In  almost  every  case 
this  will  be  found  a  speedy  and  painless 
remedy. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent 
iuventions  is  a  process  for  making  caus- 
tic potash  and  soda  out  of  brine.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  these  alkalies 
may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  brine 
by  means  of  electricity.  The  brine  is 
got  fr-om  salt  wells.  Sea  water  would 
serve,  but  it  is  not  so  good  for  the  pur- 
pose because  it  contains  much  less  salt. 
Already  the  manufacture  of  caustic- 
potash  and  soda  has  been  begun  in 
Michigan  and  elsewhere.  The  matter 
is  exciting  great  attention  ab.road,  and 
all  the  leading  chemists  of  the  world 
are  working  at  it.  The  inventor  of 
this  process  is  a  Belgian  named  Her- 
mite.  In  Europe  engineers  are  under- 
taking to  disinfect  cities  by  the  use  of 
this  process.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 
run  wires  from  a  dynamo  into  a  vessel 
of  sea  water,  and  the  latter  yields  a 
product  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "  bleach- 
^  ingsoda."  The  stuff  is  so  cheaply  ob- 
tained that  it  is  being  used  to  purify 
sewers  and  is  poured  into  gutters. 
Eventually  it  will  be  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  sprinkling  of  streets.  By 
this  means  of  wholesale  disinfection, 
which  signifies  the  destruction  of  dis- 
ease-producing germs,  cities  will  be 
rendered  much  more  healthy  in  future. 


The  work  of  weighing  the  mails  in 
order  to  settle  upon  the  amounts  to  be 
paid  to  railway  companies  for  their 
transportation  is  finished  in  the  middle 
section.  The  weighing  began  on  April 
1st  and  terminated  on  the  30th.  For 
the  purpose  of  these  weighings  the 
whole  country  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, corresponding  neaily  to  the 
east,  south,  middle  and  western  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  mails  of 
but  one  section  are  weighed  each  year, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  used  as 
a  basis  for  computation  for  four  years, 
until  the  turn  of  the  section  comes 
around  again.  The  weighing  is  done 
either  in  the  spring  or  the  fail,  as  the 
winter  mails  are  unduly  heavy  and  in 
summer  unduly  light.  When  the  work 
is  finished  contracts  are  made  with  the 
roads.  The  G^overnment  pays  142.75 
per  annum  for  cai-rying  200  pounds  of 
mail  daily  per  mile  of  i-oute.  For  500 
pounds  $64. 12  is  paid;  for  1000  pounds 
$85.50,  and  so  on.  Land-grant  rail- 
roads receive  20  per  cent  less  than 
these  rates. 


Ueatuess  Caunot  be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  the  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  Dejfness  is  the  re- 
sult, ana  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  iind  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condi- 
tion, hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing 
but  an  inllaiiicd  c^^ndilion  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
ol  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be 
cured  by  HaU  s  Catarrii  Cure,  Send  for  circulars, 
free 

F,  J,  CHENEY  &  CO..  Toledo,  O. 
«*"Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Bridges  of  Old  Rails. 

New  economies  suggest  themselves 
quickly  in  these  days,  and  one  of  the 
latest  to  crop  up  on  the  surface  is  the 
construction  of  railway  bridges  out  of 
old  rail.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road 
has  two  of  these  structures  built  out 
of  scrap  such  as  accumulates  in  the 
stock  of  any  line,  The  old  rails  were 
valued  at  $9.50  a  ton.  The  angles  froml 
which  the  hangers  were  made  were-  of 
short  lengths  that  were  spliced  at  their 
centers.  All  gusset  plates  were  cut 
out  of  old  web  plates  which  had  been 
punched  for  other  purposes.  The  two 
bridges  were  constructed  in  the  repair 
shops  of  the  company  and  required  but 
the  simplest  tools  in  their  manufacture. 
The  advantage  of  this  curious  innova- 
tion is  that  the  old  rails,  which  are  al- 
ways on  hand,  can  be  utilized,  and  the 
cash  outlay  is  so  small  on  the  whole  job 
that  the  total  cost  is  brought  well 
within  the  price  at  which  the  cheapest 
wooden  bridges  can  safely  be  built. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  ;ill  vegetables  require  (to  .secure  llie  I.irpe.st 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  IO%  Actual  Potash. 

Results   of  experiments  prove  this   conclusively.     How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

Thry  aie  sent  free.    It  will  cost  you  nothintr  to  rend  them,  and  tliey  will  save  you 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
MEiER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  310  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Paciflc  Coast. 


Professor  Clarke, of  London,  proph- 
esies that  diamonds  of  marketable  size 
will  soon  be  manufactured.  M.  Moissan, 
of  Paris,  has  manufactured  diamonds 
by  melting  wrought  iron  together  with 
carbon,  and  permitting  the  mixture  to 
cool  very  slowly.  Under  the  conditions 
the  carbon  became  crystallized.  Simul- 
taneously Mr.  Kroutschoff,  of  St. 
Petersbui-g,  got  diamond  crystals  by 
a  .similar  process,  employing  silver 
instead  of  iron.  These  artificial  dia- 
monds are  scarcely  big  enough  to  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  they  repre- 
sent the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
crystallizing  carbon.  Dealing  with 
the  way  diamonds  are  formed  by  nature, 
Prof.  Clarke  gives  the  opinion  that 
eruptive  matter  from  deep  in  the  earth 
bursts  out  through  upper  layers |of 
shale,  the  latter  being  rich  in  carbon. 
Slow  cooling  follows,  and  the  carbon  is 
crystallized  as  in  the  experiments  of 
M.  Moissan  and  Mr.  Kroutschoff. 


Business  never  was  in  a  condition 
to  suit  everybody.  Legislation  can't 
help  the  man  who  won't  work,  or  the 
man  who  prefers  to  growl  at  every  one 
else  rather  than  make  an  honest,  in- 
dustrious effort  himself.  Legislation 
cannot  prevent  the  daily  demand  for 
bread  and  butter,  and  the  first  duty 
of  every  man  is  to  earn  that.  The 
times  always  improve  when  all  hands 
go  to  work  with  a  will,  drop  grum- 
bling, hunting  for  the  bright  things  of 
life  rather  than  its  unpleasant  fea- 
tures. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  .ir  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-    Impn^i^iihle  to  produce  scur  or  htemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  wiirrauted  to  Rive  satisfaction 
Price   SI -50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  liniBKists,  or 
sent  by  e.tpress,  thiirces  pnlil,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.     Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


rWalcliei,  BltyclM» 


Larl  'lui»,  tiUils, 


Sewing  IIsfhlnM,  Affoprtwini,    Orinins,    Plnnos,  Cider  Jjllh, 


Feoil  Mills,  St 
Jnrb  Srreivfg,  Tr...  k 
Copy  Itnoks, 
Coffee  .1llll«, 
Hnnrt  (:irt<, 
Wrlntfers, 
Crow  I'iiri, 


Cash  Driwors, 
Letter  Pressesy 
Press  Htnndsy 
Lawn  Mowers, 
Corn  Shellera, 
Fanning  MHIo, 
Grain  llnmps,         *  rn 
lloy,  stork,  Elctator. 

Scnil  for  froe  l  al'.iloL'.ii'  nn.l      i-  hi,..  ...  

15X  Bo.  Jefleraon  6t.,  CHICAGO  SCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  UU 


Rpttles,  Bone  Bills, 
Anrlls,  llay('illlcr>, 
Prills,  Ronil  Plows, 
].nlti<.s.  Bonders  Itunipt'artS 
Forces.  Sernpcra.W  Ire  Fence, 
Ki.eliies,  R.-.WS  fitrel  8lnl», 
lloilrr.,  T..ols,  Bit  Braees, 
Pint  form  BoilConnli-r  Sr*LES. 


1.1  I 


»—aa:)fj>iMiir  n Ji  i  "i<itn  

-IT  PAYS. 

Our  Tumi),  llnv 
Agitators  and  Do 
Everybody  sa.vb  so.  en 
.  logue  ana  book  of 
struction  4c,  Circulars  f  roe.| 
'field  FOKCE  PCMP  CO., 
'881  Bristol  Ave.,     Lockport,  >'.  Y.| 


Walter  A.  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


NEW! 


GOOD! 


AHEAD  ! 


steel  Drive  Wbec'^,  S  eel  Frame.  Steel  Shafts,  Steel  Knife  Head,  Sieel  Jaws  for  Pitman,  adjustable; 
Steel  Wrist  Pin,  self-oiliDg;  Brass  bearings;  E.ve-Winker  Oilers,  dust  proof;  Serrated  Guard 
Plates;  "  Wobbler  "  Track  Board ;  Spring,  Foot  Lift  and  Cutter  Bar,  acts  when  wanted,  at  other 
time  resting.  Adds  no  extra  weight  to  right  hand  drive  wheel.  Other  improvements  described  In 
catalogue.   Send  for  it. 


ALL  GOOD. 

Waller  A.  Wood  Hay  Rake, 

Walter  A,  Wood  Reaper. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Binder. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Repairs. 


II  you  want  the  GENUINE  --yH 
Wood  Goods  address 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


\A/efc>er  Gets  Sc  Gasoline  Engines. 

Simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  earth. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  Guaranteed 
cost  of  running,  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

AGENTS, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper.  |  Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 

^  *  I   Manufacturers  ot  


PaiPiitcri  April     lSs:i    Patenlod  April  U.  is«:; 


Manufact 

Triple  Arting  Pumps,  t>iitrilugal  FampH, 
Steam  I'umps,  Deep-Well  Pumps, 
Wind  Mills,  Horse  Powers.  Wine  Machinery. 


Manufactured  by  G.  LISSENDKN. 

The  attention  ot  the  puhlic  is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
la  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work,  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Levcliiig  Land,  Ko;id  Mak- 

'"Tht9''liiipleiiienl  will  take  up  and  carry  Its  lo.ad  to 
anv  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Us  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper,  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

IS''Thls  Scraper  Is  all  Steel-  the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  I»40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
WA  I .    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  LISSEKDEW.  STOCKTOH.  CAL. 


Liiik-l:i'lt  Kl< 


Link-Chain  and  Spr»eki-t  \Vhe«-l<i. 

51  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


tARoarn  WELL  MACHINERYworks. 

All  kill. is  of  tool»,  Koriuiie  for  thednller  by  usinft  our 
Adamantine  prOL-fsa;  c«n  take  acorn,  f  erfected  Econom. 
leal  Artesian  PiininInK  Rigra  to  wnrk  by  steam.  Air,  eW. 
Let  nshelpTou.  THE  AMERIOAN  WELL  VVOBKS, 
Aaror*,  tll.|   Ohluaro,  I1L|   DallM,  Tex. 


SPRAYER 

For  fruit  trees. 
vines.Karden  flow- 
ers. Our  book  on 
Sprayers  tells  how 
to  help  you.  your 
croi>sand  our  bus- 
iness to  pay.  Irs 
Free  send  for  it. 

W  &B.  MIKUS, 

Middletown,  Ct, 
jifew  Yoi k. 

Chicuso. 
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THE  BUCKEYE 


Was  nameil  after  the  Buckeye 
Stiite  l)y  its  inventor.  I.KWIS 
MILLER,  a  native  of  thn  Huek- 
eye  State.  Tin-  Original  Huclteye  Mower  is  made  at  the  crrat  Hiiokeye  Factory  in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  at 
no  other  place  in  the  world.  It  has  the  largest  sale  of  any  high  class  inovver.and  Is  undoubttdly  the  best 
mower  made,  and  HOOKER  &  CO.,  san  Franciaro,  arc  the  sole  agents  foi'  the  same  tn  California. 


/-y  •  nuokeye  .Mower,  4  foot  3  Inch  cut  Price,  *70.00 

I     P  11  11111  P  Buckeve  Mowrr,  4  foot  6  Incii  cut  Price,  70.00 

ITl,ll  N  I  IILj  Kuckcvc  Mower,  5  foot  cut  Price,  78.110 

Buckeye  Mower,  «  foot  cut  Price,  80,00 

READ  THIS  AND  SEE  HOW  TWELVE  BUCKEYES,  DOIHG  HARD  WORK  EIGHT  MONTHS 
IN  THE  YEAR,  BEHAVE  THEMSELVES. 

The  Miller  &  Lux  RANcno,  FinEBAUOHS,  Cal..  Nov.  20,  1894. 
Messrs.  Hooker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Stus:— The  Original  Buckeye  Mower  merits  words  of  praise.  On  this  Rancho  we  use  twelve 
machii  es,  which  are  in  almost  constant  use  from  seven  to  eight  months  of  the  year,  cutting  the  several 
crops  oi  alfalfa.  These  mowers  are  put  to  a  very  severe  test  by  being  run  so  continuously  and  on 
extremely  rough  ground  and  through  ditches  partially  tilled  with  water.  We  have  tried  nearly  all  the 
leading  makes  of  Mowers,  but  I  pronounce  the  Buckeye  superior  to  all  others  in  ease  of  draft,  strength 
and  cutting  qualities.  The  Buckeye  costs  us  less  for  repairs  than  any  other  machine  we  have  ever  had 
on  the  Rancho.   Yours  truly,  J.  W.  SCHMITZ,  Supt.  Miller  &  Lux  Rancbo. 


The  GENUINE  HOLLINGSWORTH 
SELF-DUMP  RAKE. 

8  and  10-ft 


RUSHFORD  HOLLOW  STEEL  AXLE 
WAGON. 

The  Best  Wagon  in  tlie  World. 


T=!  Buckeye  Frameless  Binder, 


ilii^  iiUCKEVE  FKAMKLKaS  is  a  cuuiplcui  JUiLiUcr  111  every  pariicuiiir.  It  will  cut.  bind  and 
elevate  better,  run  lighter,  last  longer,  cost  less  for  repairs,  and  do  better  work  in  every  condition  of 
crop  than  any  other  binder  in  existence.    Built  on  Honor,  and  Honest  Work  from  Top  to  Bottom. 


GRAVER  LIGHT-WEIGHT  STEEL  HEADER. 


Steel  Angles,  Steel  Pipes,  Steel  T(  es.    LIGHT.  STROXCJ,  HANDSOME 
Best  Header  in  the  World.    Sizes,  10,  12  and  14-ft.  Cut. 


\/EHICLES    /\IND    RMRmiNG    I/VVPLEmEINXS    OR    E\/ERY    DESCR I RTIOIN. 

.Send  for  our  No.  19  Catalogue.   .lust  iMsued. 

HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Binders  #  Reapers  #  Mowers 


ARE 

THE 


BEST. 


CAN'T 

BE 

BEAT. 


DEERINQ    PONY  BINDER, 


Write  for  Deering's  1895  Artistic  Catalog.  -^Mm^ 


Deere  Implement  Company, 


305    AND    307    MARKLEX  SX. 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Cherry 


jme  in  Califorijia. 


.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  California's  dherry  time  and 
our  engravings  are  an  exponent  of  the  season.    It  is 


true  that  cher- 
ries began  to 
ripen  a  month 
ago,  and  long 
ago  were  com- 
mon in  the 
Eastern  mar- 
kets. It  is  also 
true  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  dif- 
ference in  time 
of  ripening  of 
varieties  and 
of  localities, 
we  can  count 
nearly  two 
months  more 
before  the  lat- 
est are  gone. 
It  is  therefore 
possible  to  find 
cherries  in  Cal- 
i  f  o  r  n  i  a  from 


early  in  April  to  late  in  July — almost  four 
months  of  this  delicious  fruit.  Our  engravings 
are  from  the  reports  of  our  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  and  represent  some  of  our  most 
popular  varieties,  though  not  all  of 
them  by  any  means.  It  would  take 
three  pages  of  the  Rural  to  show 
all  the  cherries  which  can  be  found 
in  our  orchards  and  gardens.  Even 
the  lists  of  Eastern  and  European 
varieties  do  not  content  us,  for  by 
select  seedlings  the  Pacific  coast 
has  greatly  extended  the  cherry 
list  and  thus  made  a  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  pomology.  Our 
engravings  show  some  of  distant  and 
some  of  local  origin.  The  cherry  re- 
gion of  California  is  narrower  than 
that  of  some  other  fruits,  and  yet 
wider  than  has  been  sometimes  con- 
ceded. It  may  be  said  that  the 
heated  interior  regions  do  not  suit 
the  cherry,  and  yet  on  low,  moist, 
deep  soils  in  the  great  valley  and  in 


lilaek  Tartarian. 


'rhiiiiipxiiii  Sttdliuy. 


similar  locations  in  the  lower  foothills 
the  cherry  finds  here  and  there  most 
congenial  situations.  It  seems  to  be  a 
question  of  local  conditions,  and  where 
the  soil  is  of  the  character  described  and 
the  atmosphere  moderated  in  its  aridity 
by  wafts  of  the  coast  breezes  or  by  evap- 


UeiveUingur, 
Black  Hepuhlican. 

oration  of  local 
moisture,  o  r , 
sometimes,  ev- 
en where  such 
conditions  are 
not  clearly  dis- 
cerned, we  find 
the  cherry 
mighty  in  size 
of  tree  and 
weight  of  large 
fruit.  The 
cherry  is  each 
year  becoming 
a  more  impor- 
tant factor  in 
our  fruit  indus- 
try. It  is  now 
going  fresh 
from  the  tree 
to  distances 
formerly  reach- 
ed onlv  in  cans. 


Box  0/  Cherrias  Califurnia  Slyle. 
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Weather 
and  Crops. 


The  Wheat 


visiting  fruit  growers  at  the  Western  Hotel,  Marys- 
ville,  at  S  a.  m.  ou  May  31.st.  and  drive  through  the 
orchards  of  Sutter  county  until  10  o  clock,  when  the 
convention  will  assemble  in  the  Court  House  in  Yuba 
City.  At  12:30  the  local  society  will  entertain  the 
visitors  at  lunch.  The  meetings  will  continue 
through  the  afternoon  and  evening  and  a  full  list  of 
entertaining  speakers  has  been  provided,  as  already 
published  in  the  Ri  kal.  All  who  can  should  attend 
this  meeting. 

There  is  a  very  extraordinary 
state  of  facts  in  the  wheat  mar- 
kets.  At  Chicago  the  price  goes 
up  iu  bounds.  April  1st  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  55  cents  per  bushel;  May  1st  it  was  about  65  cents; 
on  Monday  of  this  week  it  touched  TO  cents,  and  to- 
day (Wednesday)  it  is  a  fraction  above  79.  The 
excitement  is  intense  and  speculative  orders  come  in 
faster  than  the  brokers  can  execute  them.  In  the 
meantime  values  are  slowly  advancing  in  Europe, 
but  not  in  any  sort  of  correspondence  with  Chicago. 
Three  weeks  ago  the  last-named  city  appeared  to 
be  making  the  London  price;  now  Chicago  quota- 
tions seem  to  be  only  one  of  many  factors  in  making 
the  London  price.  Hut  while  values  are  thus  gener- 
ally advancing — at  Chicago  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
at  London  slowly — in  San  Francisco  there  is  prac- 
tically no  change  at  all.  Whatever  advance  is 
quoted  in  England  is  promptly  absorbed  by  the  ship- 
j  ping  interest.  The  season's  supply  of  tonnage  is 
limited;  it  is  too  late  to  induce  more  tonnage,  and 
the  shippers  have  things  their  own  way.  There  is, 
naturally,  on  the  part  of  wheat  owners,  a  general 
I  hope  that  things  will  somehow  turn  about  for  the 
better  later  on;  but  nobody  can  see  just  how  the 
change  is  to  come  about. 


Damage 
by  Flood. 


The  very  full  reports  printed  else- 
where iu  this  paper,  compiled 
from  official  and  other  sources, 
show  that,  generally  speaking,  the  season  is  coming 
on  finely.  The  hot  weather  of  last  week  has  been 
followed  by  a  wholesome  coolness,  and  it  turns  out 
that  thoseWhowere  in  haste  to  declare  the  hot  wave 
a  general  disaster  were  more  scared  than  hurt.  In 
the  main  bountiful  harvests  are  assured.  Wheat  and 
barley  will  be  beyond  the  average.  The  hay  crop  is 
everywhere  immense.  Apricots  and  pears  will  be 
light;  prunes  will  be  about  equal  to  last  year  and 
everything  else  will  go  ahead  of  any  recent  year.  It 
is  still  too  soon  to  speculate  much  about  markets, 
but  the  prospect  is  more  favorable  than  for  a  long 
time  past.  There  is  everywhere  manifest  a  tendency 
toward  higher  values,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  the 
California  staples  should  fail  to  share  in  the  general 
advance. 

„^    ..  .     ,.        Arrangements  for  the  Mav  meet- 

Tlte  \uba  City  • 

ing  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
Meeting,  eiety,  to  be  held  at  Yuba  City  on 
Friday  of  this  week,  are  now  complete  and  an  occa- 
sion of  great  interest  is  looked  for.  Among  those  who 
are  down  for  addresses  or  papers  are  Ralph  Plersey 
of  Santa  Clara,  B.  F.  Walton  of  Sutter  Co.,  Col.  H. 
Weinstock  of  Sacramento.  Frank  Buck  of  Vacaville. 
A.  T.  Hatch  of  Suisun,  Miss  Anna  McConnell  of  Elk 
Grove,  W.  P.  Hammon  of  Biggs,  Gen.  N.  P.  Chip- 
man  of  Red  Bluff.  A  local  committee,  composed  of 
R.  C.  Kells,  H.  \\  Stabler  and  B.  F.  Walton,  have 
made  elaborate  preparations  for  the  reception  of 
visitors.  There  will  be  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions, with  a  lunch  at  mid-day,  provided  by  the  ladies 
of  Yuba  City  Grange.  The  local  societies  of  Sutter, 
Butte  and  Yuba  counties  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  meeting,  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  large  gathering.  This  meeting  has  some- 
what the  character  of  an  experiment.  For  some 
time  past  the  State  Horticultural  Society  has  been 
studying  to  devise  ways  to  increase  its  intiuencc. 
The  idea  of  holding  its  meetings  in  different  localities 
was  adopted  last  month,  and  the  metting  at  Yuba 
City  is  the  first  effort  under  the  new  policy. 

On  page  331  of  this  paper  there  ( 
appears  a  summary  of  the  latest 
frost  reports  in  the  Eastern 
States.  It  appears  that  great  damage  has  been 
done  in  some  twelve  or  fifteen  States;  but  it  is  too 
early  to  know  its  precise  extent. 

A  very  entertaining  feature  of  the  \ 
meeting  of  fruit-growers  at  Yuba 
City  on  May  31st  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  famous  orchards  of  that  region. 
This  alone  will  be  an  object  lesson  worth  the  cost  of  i 
the  trip  and  we  hope  many  may  embrace  the  ojipor- 
tunity  to  secure  it.  We  have  a  letter  from  H.  P. 
S'',abl;;'r,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments of  the  Sutter  County  Horticultural  Society, 
stating  that  the  members  of  that  society  will  meet 


During  the  past  few  days  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  damage 
and  more  apprehension  from  flood 
in  the  region  of  the  lower  San  Joaquin.  Northeast 
of  Banta  the  San  Joaquin  river  makes  a  bend  west- 
ward, and  it  is  the  low  land  lying  west  of  this  bend 
and  along  the  south  side  of  the  river  from  the  bend 
as  far  west  as  Mohr's  Landing  which  is  endangered. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  already  swamp  i 
land  used  as  grazing  ground.    It  is  filled  with  small  | 
islands  on  which  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  but  in  | 
places  the  land  is  covered  with  water  from  an  inch 
or  two  to  several  feet  deep.    It  is  just  such  land  as  ! 
cattle  like  to  graze  upon  and  is  covered  with  herds.  [ 
It  is  not  thought  that  the  cattle  are  in  any  danger.  I 
Along  the  southern  border  of  this  grazing  land  there  \ 
are  wheat  fields,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  great 
amount  of  wheat  will  be  reached  by  the  water,  which 
must  first  fill  up  the  lower  basin.    In  past  overflows  | 
the  water  has  come  almost  up  to  the  town  of  Banta.  | 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  the  case  now. 
Banta  is  about  four  miles  from  the  break.  Reports 
are  to  the  effect  that  the  water  is  almost  over  the 
county  road  grade  near  Paradise  cut. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M., 
May  22,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  ar^ 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  foreiffn  relatiouu. 
which  has  just  been  conceded  as  one  of  the  c^onditious  of  peace 
with  Japan,  is  a  fact  of  verj- large  significance  as  related  to 
the  world's  affairs.  One  of  its  effects  is  bound  lo  be  the  in- 
trusion of  a  new  competitor  into  the  industrial  and  commercial 
world;  and  it  behooves  the  western  nations  to  carefully  .lafe- 
guard  their  industrial  systems  against  it.  The  Chinese  are 
a  very  capable  people.  Whatever  they  may  lack  in  the  ca- 
pacity for  device  is  fully  made  up  by  their  skill  in  imitation ; 
and  a  very  little  teaching  makes  a  Chinaman  the  master  of 
any  modern  trade  or  craft.  This  capability,  combined  with 
unequaled  patience  iu  minutia  and  routine,  renders  the 
Chinese  a  people  well  adapted  to  every  sort  of  factory  work. 
Now  that  the  doors  are  open,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their 
entrance  into  tlie  field  of  general  manufacture  iu  their  own 
country,  where  the  labor  supply  is  unlimited  and  its  cost  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  Is  paid  even  in  Europe.  We  are  told 
that  in  their  own  country  Chinese  workmen  can  be  hired  In 
any  number  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  for  a  day  of  sixteen  hours. 
In  addition  to  this  labor  supply  China  has  all  the  material 
resources  of  modern  manufacture,  including  timber,  coal  and 
Iron:  and  she  has  as  well  fine  navigable  rivers  and  numer- 
ous commercial  ports.  And  now  that  she  has  the  chance  to 
import  modern  machinery  and  skilled  superintendence,  there 
seems  no  limit  to  her  industrial  possibilities.  Already  plans 
are  ou  foot  to  organize  the  situation.  There  are  now  waiting 
in  Japan  and  in  the  open  Chinese  cities  agents  whose 
mission  it  is  to  introduce  railroads,  applied  electricity, 
and  the  whole  list  of  modern  industrial  appliances.  Left 
alone,  free  to  ti-ade  where  she  will,  there  appears  no  doubt 
that  China  would  capture  the  manufacturing  business  of  the 
world.  America's  protection  lies  in  her  tariff  policy.  She 
may  guard  against  the  cheap  competition  of  China  just  as  in 
the  iJast  she  has  guarded  against  the  cheap  competition  of 
Europe  in  her  own  markets.  But  in  this  new,  as  in  the  old 
competition,  she  will  probably  have  to  contend  with  the  free- 
trader whose  devotion  to  a  philosophic  ideal  makes  him  forget 
that  in  the  world  of  practical  affairs  we  have  to  deal  with 
conditions  rather  than  with  theories. 
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The  Situation  at  Vacaville. 


We  lake  the  liberty  of  giving  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  private  letter  written  on  the  14th  inst. 
by  Mr.  Frank  B.  McKevitt  to  the  editor  of  the 
Rural  Pukss: 

To  you,  who  are  laniiliar  with  the  topography  of  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  our  orchards  are  in 
the  valley  and  on  the  hillsides.    In  "the  former  locations  the 
apricot  crop  is  practically  nil:  these  orchards  furnish  the  bulk  ^ 
of  the  dried  liuii.    In  liie  hillside  orchards  no  damage  was  [ 
done  and  the  crop  will  nearly  equal  that  of  '94,  which  was  the  | 
heaviest  known.    These  orchards  supply  the  early  apricots 
for  shipping  purposes,  although  quite  a  percentage  of  their 
product  will  be  dried  this  year.    A  summary  of  the  situation 
there  is;    Abundance  of  early  apricots  for  shipping,  but  a 
shortage-of  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  last  year's  crop  for  dry- 
ing: peaches  will  be  a  good  crop;  prunes  about  half  a  crop; 
Bartlett  pears  very  light;  plums  fair  to  good;  nectarines 
same ;  grapes  promise  a  heavy  yield. 


The  income  tax  law  enacted  by  the  late  Congress  has  been 
finally  killed  by  a  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
declares  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  It  is  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  all  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  equally 
among  the  several  States  in  the  ratio  of  their  (Kjpulation;  and 
with  reference  to  this  provision,  the  income  tax  is  declared  to 
be  unequal,  and  therefore  void.  The  income  tax  has  long  been 
a  popular  notion  with  many,  and  it  is,  in  theory,  a  very  ]ust 
tax,  but  in  pi'actice  it  does  not  work  weU.  It  is  objected  to, 
first,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  double  taxation  and  again 
because  it  calls  for  an  irritating  inquiry  into  each  tax-payer's 
personal  and  private  affairs.  We  are  so  used  to  independence 
in  this  country  that  we  instinctively  resent  auytbing  which 
wears  the  look  of  governmental  inquisition  :  and  probably  no 
tax  in  which  this  principle  is  involved  will  ever  be  tolerated 
by  the  American  people. 

Fi-om  various  causes,  some  obvious  and  some  obscure,  the 
value  of  wheat  has  recently  made  a  very  considerable  ad- 
vance in  the  great  markets.  But  while  the  figures  steadily 
go  up  at  Chicago,  New  York  and  London,  quotations  in  Cali- 
fornia are  practicall.v  unchanged.  The  explanation  is  that 
"the  ships  take  it  all.''  In  other  words,  every  advance  in  the 
value  of  wheat  abroad  is  added,  not  to  the  value  of  wheat  in 
California,  but  to  the  cost  of  carrying  it  to  market.  If  wheat 
goes  up  a  dollar  a  ton  in  England,  charter  rates  in  San  Frau- 
ci-sco  go  up  a  dollar  a  ton.  and  the  wheat  owner  gets  the  same 
as  before.  The  ship  owner  has  the  matter  in  his  own  hands, 
because  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  remote  [wrts  of  the  world, 
to  which  only  so  many  ships  come  as  may  reasonably  expect 
engagements.  Now,  if  we  were  able  at  a  time  like  this  to 
briug  in  other  ships  to  compete  with  those  now  here,  the  grain 
owner  and  not  the  ship  master  would  command  the  situation ; 
but  it  cannot  be  done,  becau.se  between  us  and  a  new  tonnage 
supply  there  lies  the  long  sail  around  Cape  Horn.  If  the 
Ni<"iragua  Canal  were  done  there  could  be  no  such  "cinch"  as 
that  which  the  ship  owners  now  have  on  California,  because 
in  thirty  days  the  available  tonnage  might  be  doubled.  Re- 
flection upon  this  fact  ought  to  vastly  stimulate  canal  senti- 
ment on  the  Pacific  coast. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot  in  San  Franci.sco  for  an  Ameri- 
can celebration  of  the  coming  Fourth  of  July.  For  a  long  time 
the  ceremonial  of  our  national  birthday  in  San  Francisco  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians  of  the  City  Hall  in  com- 
bination with  the  shop-keepers ;  and  the  result  has  been  to 
put  the  whole  thing  in  discredit.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  get 
up  a  committee,  not  of  politicians  or  small  tradesmen,  but  of 
genuine  citizens  whose  interest  will  be  not  to  make  money  or 
iwlitical  capital  out  of  the  celebration,  but  to  duly  and  decor- 
ously honor  the  day.  This  suggestion  was  made  only  a  few 
days  ago,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  been  taken 
up  indicates  that  a  new  sense  of  patriotic  responsibility  is 
abroad  in  the  land.  The  industrial  and  political  scandals  of 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  traceable  in  almost  every  case  to 
the  domination  of  foreigners  or  to  the  influence  of  foreign 
ideas,  has  had  the  effect  of  waking  up  the  true  American  sen- 
timent of  the  country.  The  people  are  getting  tired  of  hear- 
ing about  Irish  influence,  German  influence  or  any  other  in- 
fluence in  the  public  affairs  of  this  country  and  are  demand- 
ing straight  Americanism  without  foreign  stamp  of  any  sort. 
This  principle  is  very  wholesome;  it  discriminates  against  no- 
body, simply  demanding  that  when  a  man  becomes  an  Ameri- 
can, even  though  by  adoption,  he  dismiss  all  foreign  bias  and 
become  an  American  without  prejudice.  It  is  a  principle 
which  ought  to  grow,  and  will  grow,  especially  iu  the  rural 
parts  of  the  country :  and  although  it  may  take  a  long  time, 
we  have  faith  that  ultimately  the  "rings"  of  foreigners 
which  rule  our  cities  will  be  permanently  overthrown. 


May  18,  1896. 
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Crop  Outlook  in  Santa  Clara. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Fruit  Exchange  on  Saturday  last  (18th  inst.) 
there  was  a  general  discussion  of  fruit  prospects, 
from  which  it  appeared  that — taking  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  as  a  whole — pears  range  from  light  to  very 
light;  cherries  from  light  to  a  full  crop;  peaches 
(excepting  Salways)  a  full  crop;  Salways  generally  a 
poor  crop;  prunes  promise  a  light  crop,  ranging  all 
the  way  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  full  crop, 
or  about  equal  to  last  season's  crop.  Young  trees, 
that  is,  all  under  eight  years — appear  practically  to 
have  faile.i.  Following  are  some  of  the  reports  in 
detail,  whluh  will  bj  instructive  to  fruit-growers 
genei  ally  ; 

Joseph  Sloss,  of  Willow  Glen,  reported  that  there  would  be 
a  full  crop  of  peaches  in  his  neighborhood.  Of  apricots  there 
will  be  abinn  a  thiid  of  a  crop,  and  the  prune  crop  will  be 
about  one-fo'jrth  of  what  it  was  two  years  ago. 

U.  W.  Pi-ootor,  of  Lincoln  school  district,  reported  that  there 
would  be  about  two-thirds  as  many  prunes  in  his  section  as 
last  year,  and  the  apricots,  cherries  and  plums  will  be  light. 
There  will  be  a  fair  crop  of  peaches.  There  will  not  be  as 
many  pears  as  last  year. 

From  Berryessa  J.  P.  Babb  reported  that  there  would  be 
about  one-half  a  crop  of  prunes  in  his  section  and  three-fourths 
of  a  crop  of  apricots.  There  would  be  nearly  a  full  crop  of 
peaches.  Pears  would  be  so  light  as  not  to  be  worth  mention- 
ing. 

D.  Snively,  of  Saratoga  avenue,  reported  that  in  his  section 
there  would  be  a  good  crop  of  peaches,  with  the  exception  of 
Salways,  which  would  be  about  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  The 
prune  crop  would  be  a  little  better  than  last  year. 

William  Keastof  East  Side,  TuUy  road,  reported  one-half  a 
crop  of  prunes  this  year,  or  a  little  better  than  last  year. 
Peaches  will  be  abundant,  and  cherries,  pears  and  apricots 
light. 

Prom  the  Coyote  region  one-third  of  a  crop  of  prunes  was 
reported,  a  good  crop  of  peaches,  little  or  no  apricots  and 
pears. 

C.  C  Lint,  of  Los  Gates,  reported  one-third  of  a  crop  of 
prunes,  one-third  of  a  crop  of  apricots,  peaches  a  full  crop, 
cherries  fair,  pears  scarce. 

H.  C.  Morrill,  of  Wrights  Station,  reported  that  there 
would  be  about  half  as  many  prunes  as  last  year.  Of  Japan 
plums  there  would  be  none,  silver  prunes  two-thirds  of  a 
crop,  egg  plums  one-third  of  a  crop. 

A.  B.  ParwcU,  of  Saratoga,  reported  two-thirds  as  many 
prunes  as  last  year,  peaches  very  light,  cherries  light,  pears 
none. 

C.  P.  Bailey,  of  Moreland  school  district,  said  that  the 
prunes  in  that  section  were  better  than  last  year,  and  peaches 
would  be  about  one-third  of  last  year's  crop  The  curled  leaf 
has  affected  the  Salways  and  has  extended  to  the  Foster  va- 
riety, but  has  not  as  yet  injured  the  latter.  The  Salway 
trees  that  bore  288  pounds  each  last  year  will  not  bear  more 
than  eighty-eight  pounds  this  year.  Of  Foster  peaches  there 
will  be  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  Old  prune  trees  are  bearing 
well.  The  peaches  have  been  trimmed  closely  this  year  and 
will  bear  large  fruit. 

F.  B.  B  iiley,  of  Saratoga,  reported  that  there  were  a  little 
less  prunes  than  last  year,  with  some  fruit  still  dropping;  that 
the  apricot  crop  was  two-thirds  of  last  year,  and  that  the 
peach  crop  was  good. 

It  was  reported  that  on  the  Bnoksin  place,  in  the  Willows, 
there  will  be  100  tons  of  prunes  this  j'ear  as  compared  with 
twenty  tons  last  year. 

A.  C.  Keesling:,  of  the  Meridian  road,  said  that  the  prune 
crop  in  that  section  would  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
ofapriciits,  cherries  and  plums  there  would  be  half  "as  many  i 
as  la>t  year.    There  will  be  a  g  lod  yield  of  prunes  upon  the 
old  tices  that  did  not  bear  last  year. 

J.  T.  Grant,  of  Berryessa,  reported  that  the  prunes  would 
yield  about  the  same  as  la-it  year.  There  will  be  a  full  crop 
of  Crawford  and  Foster  peaches.  The  SalWMVs  are  affected 
with  the  curled  leaf.  There  will  be  one-quarter  as  many 
apricots  as  last  year. 

A.  B.  Farwell  said  that  he  had  with  success  used  a  solution 
of  lime  and  bluestone  for  curled  leaf. 

From  the  Almaden  district  C.  W.  Childs  reported  that  the 
prune  crop  was  the  lightest  that  has  ever  been  known  in  that 
section.  It  might  be  said  that  there  was  not  one-eighth  of  a 
crop.    The  pear  crop  is  poor  and  no  apricots  to  sp'^ak  of. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Child.s,  President  Hersey  and  others  reported 
that  there  are  few  or  no  prunes  on  the  young  trees  this  year. 
The  trees  younger  than  eight  years  do  not  bear  one-fifth  of 
what  was  expected. 

President  Hersey  reported  that  from  the  south— Tulare 
and  Hanford— came  reports  of  light  crops  of  prunes  and  apri- 
cots. Upon  the  great  Kimball  place  of  8'20  acves  there  will  be 
only  about  twenty-four  tons  of  fruit  this  year  us  compared 
with  (500  tons  last  year. 


Gleanings. 

The  fruit-growers  of  FuUerton  are  trying  to  establish  a 
cannery  on  the  co-operative  principle. 

Colusa  Sun  :  Towns  do  not  get  the  trade  that  goes  by  rail  — 
it  is  the  wagon  road  that  gives  trade  to  the  village. 

It  was  decided  by  the  stockholders  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit 
Exchange  to  add  100  feet  to  the  length  of  their  warehouse  at 
San  Jose. 

In  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  rust,  the  army  worm  and  the 
grain  aphis,  the  grain  crop  will,  generally  speaking,  be  good 
in  the  country  about  Stockton. 

This  will  be  a  great  year  for  honey  production  in  California. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Husna,  so  the  Santa  Maria  Ti'incx  re- 
ports, the  yield  for  the  season  will  be  200 pounds  for  each  hive. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Santa  Clara  Fruit  Exchange  have 
decided  to  allow  each  director  compensation  to  the  amount  of 
$2.50  for  each  attendance  upon  directors'  meeting,  providing 
the  aggregate  for  (me  year  shall  not  exceed  #2."i  each.  Hither- 
to the  directors  have  served  without  pay. 

Chic'O  EnterpriKe:  As  an  instance  of  what  iiiay  be  aci-oni- 
plished  with  a  small  piece  of  land,  the  Eiili:i  jjri^t-  was  informed 
this  morning  that  on  a  six-acre  tract  of  land  a  f"w  miles  north 
of  Chico,  George  M.  James  has  grown  twelve  tons  of  hay, 
twelve  tons  of  beets,  and  four  loads  of  pumpkins.  Besides 
this,  the  land  is  planted  to  fruit  trees  and  a  small  garden. 
If  there  are  any  doubts  about  a  living  being  made  on  a  few 
acres  of  land,  this  should  settle  them  for  all  time. 

.ExETEi!  Frenn:  The  graiu-s'orage  companies  along  the 
Fresno-Poso  railroad  will  wish  they  had  india-rubber  ware- 
houses this  summer,  as  every  one  of  them  could  doubtless  be 
filled  several  times  over.  Take  Roth  warehouse  for  an  in- 
staoce.    It  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  storage  for  the  product 


of  one  ranch,  if  we  are  correctly  informed.  Our  informant 
tells  us  that  the  .Fones  ranch,  in  or  near  Fni/iier  vailev,  hii.-> 
9000  acres  in  bailey  that  will  yield  thirty  sacks  to  the  acre— 
^70,000  sacks. 

Colusa  Sun:  By  the  way,  how  many  farmers  have  secured 
sacks  i  It  is  not  prudent  to  let  the  date  of  sack  shipment  go 
by  without  having  secured  at  least  half  the  number  judged 
by  the  present  outlook.  Prison  sacks  can  now  be  secured  for 
about  four  cents,  nor  is  all  the  money  for  the  engagement 
recessary  to  be  paid.  It  is  now  high  time  to  begin  to  secure 
sacks.  After  the  time  has  passed  when  shipments  of  sacks 
can  be  made,  it  vi'ill  be  easy  to  form  a  combine  if  it  becomes 
known  that  a  large  percentage  of  what  will  be  needed  remains 
unsold. 

PoRTERviLLE  LETTE«  :  The  army  worm  or  some  "eminent" 
of  that  nature  is  cleaning  up  vines  and  trees  in  spots  in  a 
thorough  manner.  One  vineyard  in  the  west  field  was  so  in- 
fested that  small  boys  were  hired  to  pick  them  off  and  scald 
them  to  death  in  buckets.  On  the  south  ford  the  Witt  boys 
say  the  worms  took  their  crop  of  young  oranges  in  one  night, 
not  leaving  enough  for  a  taste,  and  they  thought  that  in  a 
short  time  there  would  not  be  a  green  leaf  on  their  vineyard. 
There  is  an  occasional  array  worm  around  here  in  gardens  and 
they  are  eating  the  Egyptian  corn  some,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent. 

On  Saturday  last  a  meeting  of  -'farmers,  laborers  and 
citizens"  was  held  at  Porterville  to  establish  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  labor  during  the  coming  harvest  season.  After  a 
good  deal  of  talk  each  person  present  was  invited  to  write  on 
a  piece  of  paper  what,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  a  fair  price 
for  a  day's  wages.  Only  twelve  farmers  voted,  and  the 
average  amounted  to  $1.05  per  day.  Thirty-seven  laborers 
then  cast  their  votes,  with  the  result  that  the  average 
arrived  at  was  $2  per  diem.  The  average  of  the  farmers  and 
farm  hands  adjusted  on  the  above  basis  was  therefore  *l..y2%. 
No  positive  determination  of  the  matter  was  reached. 

Willows  J()uc/ia(;  John  Pollard,  of  Ferndale,  Humboldt 
county,  gave  us  some  figures  this  morning  about  dairying  in 
his  county.  He  said  the  valley  that  Ferndale  is  in  is  about 
12  by  (5  miles;  that  there  are  .50,000  milch  cows  in  the  valley; 
that  they  produce  about  twenty  tons  of  butter  a  week.  In 
this  little  valley  there  are  thirteen  creameries  ;  the  largest 
farm  is  160  acres.  Mr.  Pollard  has  100  acres  of  valley  land, 
and  keeps  eighty  cows  on  it  the  year  round.  He  stated  that 
there  were  a  number  of  families  in  the  valley  that  made  their 
living  from  five  acres  of  land.  The  land  rents  at  from  $10  to 
$14  per  acre.    Twenty  to  forty  acres  is  a  big  ranch. 

Contra  Co.sta  (JazM,::  At  the  invitation  of  John  Swett  & 
Son,  of  Alhambra  valley,  Profe.s.sor  Arthur  Hayne,  of  the 
Viticultural  Department  of  the  State  University,  visited  that 
vicinity  and  made  a  special  examination  of  the  vines,  with  a 
view  of  detecting  the  presence  of  phylloxera.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  in  two  of  the  vineyards  this  dreaded  pest  was 
found  to  exist  to  a  limited  exletit,  and  the  vines  affected  have 
been  eradicated  and  destroyed.  This  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  disease  has  shown  itself  in  this  county,  and  it  calls 
for  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  fruit  inspector  in  order 
that  its  progress  may  be  arrested,  and  if  possible  stamped  out. 

There  is  complaint,  says  the  Tulare  Reoislcr,  of  the  ravages 
of  a  green  louse  upon  garden  plant.-i  and  especially  rose  bushes. 
Several  applications  have  been  tried,  but  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  reported.  Judge  Lovejoy  used  the  lime  and  sulphur 
spray,  but  it  did  little  more  than  check  the  work  of  the  pest. 
He  brought  over  from  Vi'-alia  a  sample  can  of  mixture  which 
has  been  tried  there  with  good  results.  Dry  sulphur  has  been 
sifted  upon  the  busho.s,  but  it  proved  harmless  to  the  louse. 
W.  W.  Collins  says  that  one  year  he  gave  this  same  pest  a 
dose  of  sheep  dip,  or  tobacco  decoction,  and  it  cleaned  the 
bushes.  Tliis  lou>e  is  a  wet-weather  product  and  it  will  prob- 
al)ly  disappear  with  hot.  dry  weather.  It  has  been  unusually 
numerous  this  season,  even  covering  such  trees  as  the  black 
locust. 

Letter  in  Tulare  Hr.nistei- :  Those  who  rode  tlirough  the 
Grangoville  district  when  horses  filled  the  pastures  to  over- 
flowing cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  horses  and  young  colts  now.  During  the  afternoon's 
drive  we  saw  one  or  two  American  colts,  and,  coming  away  on 
the  train,  we  saw  from  the  car  window  half  a  dozen  or  more 
young  mules  in  one  band.  But  five  years  ago  there  would 
have  been  more  spring  colts  in  a  single  pasture  than  one  can 
now  find  in  a  day's  travel;  and  if  the  parity  between  horses 
and  American  dollars  is  not  soon  re-established,  it  will  be  be- 
cause of  the  harnessing  of  rivers  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power,  and  not  because  the  breeding  of  horses  has  not  been 
practically  abandoned,  for,  as  it  is  in  Kings,  so  it  is  every- 
where.   Brood  mares  are  taking  a  rest. 

Los  BaNos  EnlerprUt:  Talk  about  big  grain  and  big  straw  ! 
If  there  can  be  shown  in  any  locality  in  this  State,  or  any 
other,  heads  of  wheat  that  will  measure  equal  to  a  sample  of 
quitp  a  large  bunch  of  heads  that  was  brought  to  this  ottice  by 
W.  B.  James,  we  miss  our  guess.  There  was  one  head  of 
Proper  wheat  that  measured  twelve  inches,  including  the 
beard,  but  without  the  beard  measured  eight  inches.  In 
place  of  the  two  lower  meshes  there  were  two  well-formed 
heads  of  at  least  five  meshes,  with  three  grains  to  the  mesh. 
The  balance  of  the  wheat  was  Chile,  with  heads  measuring 
nine  and  the  longest  measuring  eleven  inches,    b'lom  each  of 

'  these  there  were,  in  place  of  the  lower  five  or  six  meshes, 
well-formed  heads,  with  at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  kernels  to 
each  head.  The  balance  of  the  head  was  formed  in  well-filled 
me.shes  of  from  three  to  five  kernels  to  the  mesh.  These 
samples,  said  Mr.  James,  were  more  than  the  average  of  the 

I  (iOO  acres  in  the  field,  which  is  located  on  the  Miguel  grant. 

We  take  the  following  from  a  letter  written  by  C,  E,  Spear 
:  to  the  Eureka  IKofc/iHid/i :    We  who  have  labored  so  hard  to 
build  up  and  improve  the  dairy  interest  have  been  blindly 
building  up  a  fortune  for  the  commission  man,  and  to-day  it 
would  be  far  better  for  us  if  there  had  never  been  a  creamery 
built  in  the  United  States.    When  our  butler  was  made  on 
the  dairy  plan,  at  this  time  of  the  year  every  dairyman  was 
packing  down  his  butter;  at  a  later  date,  it  always  brought  a 
j  good  price  and  the  dairyman  controlled  his  market  in  a  certain 
,  degree.    But  what  do  we  see  now  <    The  managers  of  our 
1  creameries,  by  comparing  sales,  find  that  the.y  are  getting  12 
to  13  cents  for  what  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  sam- 
ples of  the  product  that  were  ever  put  into  the  market.  Upon 
investigation  they  find  that  the  commission  man  has  not  sold  i 
the  butter,  but  has  prepared  large  warehouses  and  is  packings 


and  storing  the  butter  to  await  higher  prices,  or,  in  other 
,  words,  when  he  gets  as  much  at  12  cents  a  pound  as  his  ware- 
houses will  hold  he  will  raise  the  price  to  20  or  25  cents,  and 
the  hard  working  dairyman  gets  12  cents,  out  of  which  must 
be  paid  freight,  dravage,  State  and  county  taxes,  hired  help, 
stealings,  and  the  commission  man. 

\V,  P.  Miller,  mail  contractor  between  Ukiah  and  Harris 
a  distance  of  ninety  miles,  has  placed  an  order  for  two  0-horse 
I  power  gasoline  tricycles,  which  he  will  use  instead  of  horses  . 
Mr.  Miller's  contract  runs  for  three  years.  This  is  the  only 
stage  line  in  the  United  .States  which  will  be  run  by  steam 
tricycles,  and  the  experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest 
all  over  the  country.  There  will  be  accommodations  for  passen- 
gers and  the  rate  of  speed  will  he  from  three  to  twelve  miles 
per  hour. 

Letter  from  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Los  Angeles  Co.  :  The  in- 
roads of  the  army  worm  upon  the  .young  fruit  in  the  Home  or- 
chard were  so  serious  during  the  week  past  that  on  Wednes- 
day Gov.  Rowland  called  for  volunteers  to  abate  the  nuisance.' 
On  Friday  2.)0  members  responded,  and  the  insects  were  care- 
fully and  completely  cleared  olT  from  2000  trees.  They  will  be 
gone  over  again  on  Tuesday  with  a  chemical  preparation,  as  a 
surprise  to  them.  Some  myriads  of  the  worms  were  found  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  worms  are  not  as  much 
in  evidence  about  the  foliage  now  as  they  were  a  week  ago, 
but  they  have  made  bare  poles  of  some  rows  of  newly  set  calla 
lilies.  By  advice  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  all  of  the 
orange  trees,  nearly  :100,  on  the  Home  grounds  have  been  up- 
rvoted  and  destroyed.  They  were  not  only  badly  infected 
with  scale,  but  wire  of  inferior  quality.  Gov.  Rowland  will 
recommend  the  replanting  with  a  better  grade,  as  he  is  ad- 
vised that  the  location  and  soil  are  favorable  for  orange  culti- 
vation. 

TuLAHii  Hmfiii  -.  At  the  time  the  frosts  visited  Tulare 
county,  the  Hanford  papers  expressed  sympathy  with  us  in 
our  misfortune,  but  assured  us  that  they  were  not  greatly 
hurt  ,  but  they  were.  It  does  not  appear  from  wliat  one  sees 
along  the  road  that  there  can  be  a  hatful  of  prunes  in  Kings 
county,  but  we  suppose  that  there  are  some  trees  that  have 
some  prunes,  though  that  crop  is  a  practical  failure.  They 
claim  a  half  crop  of  aprieots,  but  probably  have  not  a  third  of  a 
crop,  though  some  trees  are  full.  The  peach  crop  seems  to  be 
heavy  enough  for  the  trees,  and  there  will  be  .some  pears, 
though  not  a  large  crop.  The  vineyards  seemed  to  us  to  be 
in  prime  (condition,  both  as  to  cultivation  and  promise  of  crop, 
but  the  sphyiix  moth  and  the  army  worm  are  in  the  land  and 
sharp  work  will  have  to  be  done  to  save  the  crop  from  destruc- 
tion ;  but  sharp  work  will  save  it.  Kings  county  has  not  lost 
its  faith  in  raisins;  and  if  it  does  not  take  first  place  as  the 
raisin  center  of  California,  it  will  be  because  it  does  not  stay 
with  the  business,  and  there  are  now  no  indications  of  its  be- 
ing abandoned. 

A  WRITER  in  the  National  City  Hi:v<ir<l  gives  the  following 
formula  for  making  orange  wine :  Wash  the  oranges,  cut  them 
in  halves,  and  squeeze  out  the  juice ;  be  careful  and  not  get 
the  oil  of  the  rind  in;  let  juice  remain  in  tubs  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  until  all  the  fibrous  matter  can  be  skimmed  oft.  If  you 
want  a  sweet  wine,  add  five  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  to 
each  gallon  of  juice.  If  you  want  a  mild,  sour  wine  add  five 
pounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon,  and  then  put  one  gallon  of 
water  to  each  gallon  of  juice.  .Strain  the  juice  into  barrels 
and  set  them  where  they  can  remain  undisturbed  for  three 
months.  In  the  bung  make  a  hole  to  fit  in  a  piece  of  small 
ruljbor  tubing  about  a  foot  long;  put  the  outside  end  in  a 
vessel  of  water  placed  on  the  barrel :  this  tube  is  to  allow  the 
gas  to  escape  and  will  exclude  the  air  and  insects.  When  the 
juice  has  ceased  to  throw  off  gas,  which  can  be  determined  by 
the  air  bubbles  coming  up  from  end  of  tubing,  you  can  bung 
it  up  tight  and  let  it  remain  for  a  few  months,  then  draw  off 
into  bottles  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  Any  person  can  make 
strawberry,  currant  and  rhubarb  wine  in  this  way  in  a  gallon 
jug- 
Los  A.NOELEs  Hrodiiccr:  G.  W.  Prescott  of  Highland,  who 
took  the  medal  for  the  best  box  of  packed  oranges  at  the  late 
State  Citrus  Fair,  has  been  experimenting  with  iron  filings 
in  his  young  orchard.  Being  master  mechanic  of  the  Santa 
Fe  system  in  southern  California  at  San  Bernardino,  ho  knew 
more  about  iron  filings  than  he  did  about  guano  or  any  other 
fertilizer ;  and  knowing  that  a  certain  amount  of  iron  in  the 
soil  was  essential  to  a  healthy  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit,  he  put  five  pounds  of  this  material  around 
each  tree,  and  as  a  result  he  has  a  highly  colored  orange, 
where  before  he  had  a  pale-colored  fruit.  The  cost  is  in- 
significant. A  thousand  trees  on  ten  acres  will  require  5000 
pounds  of  filings,  which  costs  $1  per  ton— .^lO  for  the  ten-acre 
orchard.  Of  course,  this  application  of  iron  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  all  other  fertilizers,  but  simply  to  supplement  them 
in  order  to  give  a  good  color  to  the  fruit  and  enable  the  grower 
to  put  an  attractive  orange  on  the  market,  and  incidentally  to 
assist  him  occasionally  in  winning  a  gold  medal.  The  railroad 
shops  at  San  Bernardino  can  furnish  one  ton  per  day  of  this 
material,  and  other  shops  can  also  assist  in  supplying  the 
demand. 

Oroville  Reuiiter:  When  men  began  to  see  the  great  wheat 
farm  giving  way  to  orchard  planting  they  felt  that  a  new  era 
was  dawning  on  the  Sacramento  valley,  but  experience  has 
shown  that  the  big  orchard  is  of  but  little  advantage  to  a 
locality.  To  handle  a  large  orchard  there  must  be  many  men 
employed,  and  it  is  profitable  for  the  owner  to  employ  Japs  or 
Chinese  rather  than  white  men.  A  home  illustration  will 
show  this.  Chico  is  surrounded  by  many  large  and  handsome 
orchards.  (Jeneral  Bidwell  has  over  40,000  trees,  W.  J. 
O'Connor  has  0,000,  Z.  W.  Burnham  has  .■>,000,  Drexler  has 
5,000,  E.  T,  Reynolds  has  almost  as  many,  G,  M,  Gray  has 
4,000,  Earll  &  Stansbury  have  0,000,  C.  L.  Stilson  has  8,000, 
B.  F.  Allen  has  a  very  large  orchard.  In  these  orchards  there 
are  more  or  less  Japs  and  Chinamen  employed,  and  in  conse- 
quence white  men  are  driven  away  from  Chico  by  lack  of 
work.  Chico  is  losing  in  population  and  in  school  children. 
Biggs  is  similarly  situated.  Near  her  are  some  of  the  finest 
orchards  in  the  State,  but  in  these  too  many  cheap  foreign 
workmen  are  employed,  and  Biggs  is  not  making  the  progress 
that  she  ought  to,  Thermalito,  on  the  other  hand,  is  filled 
with  many  small  orchards.  At  Biggs  IS  orchards  contain 
almost  :iOO,0(JO  trees.  In  Thermalito  there  are  77  orchards  and 
there  are  less  than  100,000  trees.  Now,  in  the  small  orchard 
the  owner  does  not  employ  Japs  or  Chinese  at  all,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  locality  is  thriving  and  prosperous.  The  popula- 
tion, the  wealth  and  the  number  of  school  children  are  in- 
creasing. What  we  need  are  small  orchards  and  small  farjns 
with  a  family  on  each. 
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our  way  at  last,  and  every  wine  maker  should  be 


K<?|>utt  for  Ihf  Meek  by  tile  Director  of  the  Stale  Weather 
Service. 

Director  Burwick,  of  the  California  Weather 
Service,  summarizes  as  follows  : 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  May  20th,  was:  For  Eureka,  i)2";  Fresno, 
70°;  Independence,  70°;  Los  Angeles.  04^;  Sacra- 
mento, 68°;  San  Francisco,  54°;  San  Luis  Obispo,  56°; 
and  San  Diego,  60°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature  there 
was  a  heat  deficiency  at  all  points  excepting  Fresno 
and  Red  Bluff,  those  places  being  two  degrees 
warmer  than  the  normal. 

The  deficiencies  at  other  points  were  two  degrees 
at  Eureka,  Sacramento  and  San  Diego,  and  four  de- 
grees at  San  Francisco. 

The  total  precipitation  was  a  trace  at  Eureka,  In- 
dependence and  San  Diego,  while  at  Los  Angeles  .10 
oif  an  inch  was  measured.    There  was  no  precipita- 
tion at  Fresno,  Red  Bluflf,  Sacramento,  San  Fran-  i 
Cisco  or  San  Luis  Obispo.  [ 

As  compared  with  the  normal  precipitation  there 
was  a  deficiency  at  Eureka  of  .66  of  an  inch;  Fresno, 
.07;  Red  Bluft',  .23:  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 
.14.  and  San  Diego,  .07  of  an  inch;  Los  Angelet.  be- 
ing the  only  place  having  an  excess. 

The  pleasant  and  cool  weather  of  the  past  week 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  all  crops,  while  the  lack 
of  rain  and  the  excess  of  sunshine  will  result  in  there 
being  a  hay  crop  saved,  of  the  very  best  quality, 
bright,  clean  and  sweet. 

Riverside  county  reports  an  abundant  apricot 
crop,  although  that  crop  as  a  whole  for  the  State 
will  be  much  less  than  the  usual  yield. 

Hops  are  progressing  very  favorably,  as  are  also 
grapes,  both  wine  and  raisin. 

Southeru  Callforitia. 

Veni'ira  iSatii'D.vi— Weather  line  for  beans  aud  curn.  Apri- 
:k.-ots  are  going  to  be  a  fair  rrop.  In  some  orchards  the  fruit 
will  have  to  be  thinned.  Outlook  for  beans  and  corn  favor- 
able. iPremontvillei — Barley  has  ripened  very  rapidly  and 
has.  been  damaged  to  some  extent.  Beans  are  being  rapidly 
planted. 

Or.xSOE  (Tustin)— The  grain  yield  will  be  heavy.  Bee  men 
are  generally  getting  a  good  flow  of  honey.  Apricots  light: 
prunes  heavj- ;  hard-shell  walnuts  light,  soft-shell  fair  crop; 
peaches  good  crop.    Army  worm  has  done  some  damage. 

San  Beknakdixo  (Redlandsi— The  cutworm  is  doing  con- 
siderable damage  in  the  western  part  of  Hedlands  and  farther 
down  the  valley.    It  is  boring  into  apricots  and  peaches,  and  i 
even  oranges  are  not  exempt.  j 

RivEKsiDE  (Riverside)— There  has  never  been  a  promise  of  a 
heavier  crop  of  apricots  than  the  present  season.  The  cutworm 
did  some  little  damage  during  the  late  cool  weather.  (San 
Jacinto*— No  high  winds  here  as  reported  at  other  places,  and  | 
our  fruit  crop  has  not  been  injured. 

San  JoaqulD  Valley. 

STANtsLAUs  (Turlock)— The  heat  hurt  fruits  of  all  kinds.  | 
Wheat,  except  early  sown,  will  be  a  failure.    (Crows  Land- 
ingi — Some  pieces  of  wheat  suffering  from  a  little  red  rust. 

Mai>ei!a  (Madera) — Weather  very  favorable  for  all  crops. 
Rust  has  done  some  damage. 

Fres.so  (Selma)— Grapes  are  promising  a  fair  yield,  though 
some  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  Sanger  and  Reedley  have 
been  attacked  by  the  army  worm.  Prunes  are  dropping  in 
some  sections,  but  it  is  probable  that  enough  will  remain  on 
the  trees  to  make  an  average  crop.  Peaches  are  abundant. 
(Fresno) — From  all  over  the  county  come  reports  that  the 
ifruit  and  raisin  crops  will  be  heavy.  It  was  feared  that  the 
army  worm  would  do  great  damage,  but  this  now  seems  un- 
likely. The  vineyards  attacked  are  in  nearly  all  cases  those 
that  have  not  been  properly  cultivated  and  would  not  have 
yielded  a  heavy  crop  even  if  not  eaten  off  by  the  worms.  Some 
vineyards,  it  is  said,  are  stripped  of  all  their  leaves.  The 
apricot  crop  will  probably  be  a  little  lighter  than  it  was  last 
year,  but  the  quality  promises  to  be  better  than  usual.  (Reed- 
ley I— A  large  worm  or  caterpillar  has  done  considerable  dam- 
age in  vineyards  but  is  disappearing.  Some  grain  is  injured 
slightly  by  rust. 

Tulare  (Tulare) — (Jraiu  suffering  on  auuouut  of  hot  wave. 
Fruit  short.  .\rmy  worms  injure  the  grape  prospect.  (Lime 
Kiln)— Grain  heading  out  well.  There  will  be  quite  a  few 
lemons  on  young  trees  this  year. 

Kerk  I  Bakersfield  I— Crops  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well,  with 
abundance  of  water  for  irrigation. 

Coast  Keglon. 

San  Lt  is  Obisfo  (San  Luis  Obispoi — Cool  weather  has  pre- 
vailed the  past  week,  being  very  beneficent  to  green  crops 
and  pastures.  Haying  is  in  full  blast.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
doing  well,  peaches  excepted,  they  are  showing  considerable 
signs  of  curl  leaf. 

Hi  MBOLDT  (Hydesville) — Weather  generally  beneficial  to  all 
crops. 

Santa  Chiz  iSanta  Cruz)--The  two  hot  days  last  week  did 
nil  damage.  Pear  crop  will  be  good,  .\pple  crop  does  not 
promise  well.  Apricots  light;  prunes  fair  crop;  cherries  heavy. 

S.iN  Benito  I Hollister) — No  material  damage  to  either  the 
grain  or  fruit  by  the  hot  weather.  Wild  oat  hay  damaged 
some  by  rust. 

Monterey  (Estrclla; — It  was  thought  the  grain  would  be 
greatly  injured  by  the  hot  wave,  but  since  the  cool  weather 
has  begun  the  grain  begins  to  assume  its  green  color.  It  is 
thought  there  will  be  about  three-fourths  of  a  crop,  mostly 
wheat. 

Sonoma  Valley. 

Sonoma  (Forestville)— Cherries  dropping  badly;  prunes 
ditto.  Hop  yards  are  in  fine  shape.  Grain  looks  well.  (Se- 
bastopoD— Safe  estimate  on  fruit  seems  to  be :  Good  crop  of 
apples:  fair  amount  of  peaches:  Salways  affected  by  curl  leaf 
and  few  clings:  pears,  light  crop,  and  affected  by  blight;  me- 
dium crop  of  prunes  and  canning  plums;  not  many  black 
cherries  and  light  crop  of  white  ones;  blackberries  look  as  if 
there  would  be  the  usual  largo  yield.  There  will  be  a  large 
acreage  of  potatoes  planted  this  year. 

Mouutalu  District. 

Mariposa  (Mariposa)  -Crops  good.  Fruit  crop  gttod,  with 
exception  of  apricots  and  peaches.  Grasshoppers  in  consider- 
able numbers  have  made  their  appearance  near  Merced 
county  line. 

Pi.ACEK  I  Newcastle)— Fruit  crop  will  average  good.  (Rock- 
linl— Grain  looking  well.  Peaches,  good  crop:  plums  and 
pears  dropping  some. 

Shasta  (Shasta) — The  warm  weather  for  the  past  week  hai 


caused  all  crops  to  improve  wonderfully.    More  than  an  aver- 
age crop  of  fruit  is  assured  where  the  frost  did  no  damage,       i  __„,i.,  „„j  ...:ir      4.    ■  ■      '  1..  1  1  , 
SisKiYoi-  ,Ager)-Fall-sown  grain  still  looking  very  promts-    ^^^^Y  and  Willing  to  ]Oin  a  corporation  which  has  al- 
iug,  but  rain  wanted  for  late-sown  of  all  kinds.    (Yreka)—  \  ready  accomplished  SO  much.       Geoeoe  Hcsmanx. 
Warm  weather  has  been  beneficial. 


Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama  ( Vina )--The  nights  have  been  cool,  warming  up 
during  the  day  ;  prevailing  winds  from  the  south.  Crops  are 
looking  well ;  the  best  hay  crop  in  several  years.  (Red  Bluff) — 
All  crops  are  doing  fine. 

Glenn  (Fruto)— No  damage  from  winds;  heavy  crop  peaches, 
prunes,  nectarines,  late  plums,  aud  extra  heavy  crop  of 
grapes.    Grain  is  looking  well,  especially  barley. 

Colusa  (Grand  Island) — Prunes,  plums,  peaches  and  pears  a 
fair  crop.    Grain  is  coming  on  good. 

BiTTE  (Orovillel— The  apricot  crop  of  Rio  Bouito  was  not 
injured  by  frost  as  much  as  was  at  first  supposed.  Hay  in 
Butte  will  be  a  heavier  crop  than  was  ever  before  known  in 
the  county.  (Pentzl— Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  doing  well,  but 
will  have  to  be  irrigated  unless  rain  comes  soon.  Peaches 
and  prunes  are  dropping  some,  but  not  enough  to  damage  the 
crop. 

Yi'ba  (Marysville)-  Some  peaches  and  apricots  are  dropping, 
and  on  examination  a  good  many  are  found  to  be  black  at  the 
pit.  As  a  consequence,  orchardists  have  stopped  thinning, 
fearing  further  dropping  later  on.  (Wheatland) — Grain  will 
be  of  excellent  quality :  the  yield  a  good  average. 

Sacramento  (Clay ) — All  grain  doing  nicely,  even  the  late- 
sown.  (Trask) — Some  black  smut  appearing  on  pears,  which 
can  be  easily  overcome  by  spraying.  Weather  favorable  for  a 
large  acreage  in  tomatoes  and  cantaloupes,  and  will  be  earlier 
than  usual  bj'  two  weeks. 

Yolo  (Winters) — The  apricot  trees  appear  almost  desti- 
tute of  fruit,  caused  by  the  combined  effects  of  frost  and 
north  wind.    In  the  hills  the  yield  will  be  much  heavier. 

Solano  (Davisville) — Fruit  looks  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected after  the  north  wind.  North  of  here  worms  are  doing 
damage  to  the  vineyards.  (Dixon)— The  grain  on  the  low 
lands  is  considerably  spotted,  but  on  the  ridge  good  crops  will 
be  the  rule. 


Following  are  the  enclosures  to  which  Prof, 
mann  refers  in  the  above  letter: 


H  US- 


Prof.  Husmann  on  the  Marketing  of  Wines. 


Nai'a,  Cal.,  May  18,  1895. 
To  THK  Editor: — In  your  columns,  "From  an  In- 
dependent Standpoint."  which  I  always  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  it  is  stated  that  "  The  Yolo 
Winery  has  lately  sold  98,000  gallons  of  wine  to  the 
New  York  firm  of  Sgobel  &  Day  at  satisfactory 
prices.  '  Mr.  Meiliiig  (not  Mieling  as  you  have  it), 
the  agent  of  the  winery,  estimates  that  the  stock- 
holders realized  about  $6000  more  for  the  stock  than 
they  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  sold  to  San 
Francisco  dealers.  To  this  you  append  some  re- 
marks, criticizing  the  capitalists  of  San  Francisco, 
and  justly,  too,  for  their  inactivity  in  the  matter. 

Now,  while  I  fully  concur  with  you  that  such  a 
condition  (;ould  never  have  existed  which  makes  such 
prices  as  the  Yolo  Winery  and  others  have  received 
for  their  wines,  sold  i/inniyli  the  firm  of  Sgobel  & 
Day,  not  to  thtm,  as  they  simply  act  as  auctioneers, 
I  cannot  see  anything  sd/is/nrtori/  in  the  prices  ob- 
tained by  them.  I  have  their  circulars  and  reports 
of  sales,  by  which  the  wunes  shipped  by  the  Yolo 
Winery  averaged  from  24  to  28  cents  per  gallon  for 
port  and  sherry.  Let  us  take  26  cents  as  an  aver- 
age. The  deduction  to  be  made  from  this  is  4A  cents 
for  cooperage,  5  cents  for  freight  and  2i  cents  for 
drayage  and  other  expenses,  commission,  etc., 
amounting  to  12  cents  per  gallon  in  all,  leaving  14 
cents  net — a  jjrice  which,  I  am  told,  could  easily  be 
had  in  San  Francisco  for  good  port  last  winter. 
Now,  if  this  is  satisfactory  to  them.  I  am  glad  they 
are  happy  over  it;  but  I  can  see  nothing  in  these 
sales  and  others  by  the  same  firm  to  encourage 
others  to  do  the  same,  and.  as  Mr.  Day  has  been  in 
this  State —lately  in  Napa  valley — soliciting  other 
consignments,  I  think  the  note  of  warning  sounded 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  manager  of  the  California  Wine 
Makers'  Corporation,  which  I  enclose,  should  be  duly 
heeded.  I  hope  you  will  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  j 
our  long-sufTering  industry,  which,  at  last,  under  the  | 
able  management  of  the  corporation,  has  a  prospect 
of  seeing  brighter  days. 

The  sales  to  which  Mr.  Wheeler  refers  were  made 
at  the  rate  of  12J  cents  per  gallon — double  the  price 
offered  by  the  dealers  last  fall.  The  wine  is  to  be  de- 
livered monthly,  at  the  rate  of  700,000  gallons  per 
month,  paid  for  in  cash,  and  the  proceeds  divided 
pro  rata  among  the  stockholders.  The  prices  for 
future  sales  have  already  been  advanced  to  17i  cents, 
naked,  in  San  Francisco  for  the  lowest  grade  t)f 
miiiiul  wines,  and  will  be  raised  again  from  time  to 
time.  This  is  much  better  than  auction  sales  at  New 
York,  which  is  generally  the  dumping  ground  for  all 
inferior  wines,  and-  thus  is  frequently  overstocked. 
The  first  pro  rata  distribution  for  the  deliveries 
during  the  month  of  April  has  just  been  made, 
and  makes  our  wine  makers  feel  once  more  that  they 
are  not  owned,  body  and  soul,  by  a  few  wholesale 
dealers,  who  paid  about  what  they  pleased  to  those 
who  were  in  sore  need  of  monev,  and  ruined  the 
prices  outside,  by  cutting  each  other's  throats,  re- 
gardless of  what  became  of  the  "  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg." 

This  has  been  done  by  co-operation  and  the  enter- 
prise and  pluck  of  our  executive  committee,  who  did 
not  hesitate  to  pledge  their  individual  credit  to  ob- 
tain money  from  capitalists  as  soon  as  they  saw  that 
the  wine  makers  could  be  united.  Had  the  capital- 
ists of  San  Francisco  shown  a  disposition  to  advance 
money  on  wines  to  the  growers  to  establish  ware- 
houses in  San  Francisco,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, aud  distribute  and  sell  from  there,  it  need 
not  have  come  to  this  extremity,  and  in  this  you  are 
right.  Instead  of  this  they  only  assisted  a  few 
dealers  to  strangle  the  growers.    But  we  have  found 


d-'rom  the  Napa  Ke.gixlrr.) 
The  attention  of  the  RiiiMer  is  respectfully  called  to  the 
following,   taken  from  a  letter  received  by  the  California 
Wine-Makers'  Corporation  from  Sgobel  &  Day,  auctioneers  al 
New  York,  under  date  of  May  1st: 

'•  We  beg  to  advise  sale  to-day  of  Calirornia  wine  as  follows  • 
"From  Napa— Eight  barrels  Francklin  Chasselas,  16c:  20  barrels 
Berger,  15i4c:  10  barrels  Riesling,  16'/4c:  2  barrels  Sauvignon  Verte 
15Hc:  10  barrels  C'liasselas,  IHc. 

•  To-day's  sale  is  what  we  maj- call  quite  disapiwiuting,  but  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  wines  were  dellcient  in  alcoholic  strength  and 
others  did  not  land  in  prime  order  made  the  buyers  somewhat  timid 
in  bidding.  Of  course  when  white  wines  lack  so  much  in  alcoholic 
strength  they  have  to  be  mixed  with  other  wines  or  put  through 
some  sort  of  a  process  before  they  can  be  sold.  For  this  reason 
these  light  wines  cannot  obtain  high  prices.  Our  friends  tell  us 
they  are  pretty  well  stocked  up.  but  we  think  had  these  wines  been 
better  the  bidding  would  have  been  livelier.  We  remain  respect- 
fully yours,  Sgobel  &  Day." 

The  publication  of  this  should  prove  of  value  to  all  intend- 
ing wine  shippers,  who  have  adopted  the  auction  system  of 
disixjsing  of  goods  which  they  are  unable  to  market  in  Cali- 
fornia as  wines. 

Taking  the  cost  of  barrels  at  .5c  per  gallon,  freight  at  o%t: 
including  kx-al  freight  and  (Oinmi.ssion,  and  other  general  ex- 
penses amounting  to  I'^c,  make  the  total  selling  expenses  12e, 
and  the  wine  netted  the  owner  from  three  to  six  cents.  ' 

Particular  attention  should  be  called  to  that  part  of  the  let- 
ter which  states  that  such  wines  must  "be  mixed  or  put 
through  some  sort  of  a  prot^ess  "  to  make  them  salable.  The 
press  is  ask(!d  to  pass  judgment  on  the  pernicious  effects  of 
sending  such  goods  to  represent  California  and  to  be  sold 
under  the  proud  caption  of  Napa  County  "Riesling,"  or  wine 
of  other  reputable  districts. 

Good  wines  to  the  amount  of  T.OOO.lKK)  gallons  have  alread^r- 
been  sold  through  this  organization  at  KKJ  \>er  cent  advance 
over  the  prices  of  one  year  ago.    We  are  striving  to  induce  all 
wine  pi'oducers  to  distill  their  inferior  goods,  thus  cutting 
down  the  supply  to  the  betterment  of  prices  generally. 
I     The  wines  named  in  the  above  letter  are  outside  of  our  con- 
trol, but  were  passed  upon,  duly  condemned  and  the  owners 
'  requested  to  see  that  they  were  dispo.sed  of  bv  distillation, 
I  Against  the  protest  of  our  body  and  other  well-wi.shers  of 
California  industries,  they  are  now  going  to  New  York.  Will 
the  press  assist  us  in  discountenancing  such  methods  ;  Tl^ 
injured  district  particularly  should  deprecate  any  continuance 
of  the  above.      California  Wine-Makers' Corporation, 
Per  J.  H.  Wheeler,  .Manager. 
San  Francisco,  May  .5th,  ISllo. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Napa  lieyLstrr,  Prof.  Husmann 
comments  as  follows  upon  Manager  Wheeler's  state- 
ment: 

The  letter  of  Mr.  John  H.  Wheeler,  general  manager  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Makers' Corporation,  shows  again  how  many  of 
our  wine  makers  are  yet  blind  to  their  best  interests.  Past 
experience  should  have  taught  them  sufficiently  that,  besides 
actual  loss  to  themselves  in  such  tran.sactions,  one  such  ship- 
ment will  do  more  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  California  wines 
than  can  be  obtained  in  months  or  years.  It  is  such  stuff  as 
this  which  bi'caks  down  the  price  aud  brings  odium  on  the 
grower  and  the  place  from  which  it  was  shipped.  How  much 
better  would  it  have  been  to  dispose  of  it  here  to  the  distiller 
for  six  or  eight  cents  net  than  to  ship  it  to  a  market  already 
glutted  and  obtain  but  one-half  that  price.  The  Corporation 
is  working  on  the  only  sure  basis  of  success — honest  goods  for 
I  fair  prices — and  the  directors  should  have  the  endorsement  of 
every  wine  maker  in  their  efforts  to  exclude  and  condemn  to 
the  still  all  inferior  and  unsound  wines.  Thej'  cannot  be  too 
strict  in  this,  and  the  success  with  which  they  have  already 
met  in  their  sales  should  convince  every  one,  who  has  not  al- 
ready done  so,  to  join  them,  furnish  them  sound  wines  and. ex- 
clude and  brand  every  one  who  cannot  yet  see  that  "honesty 
is  the  best  iwlicy,"  and  that  in  union  there  is  strength.  This 
is  a  duty  every  honest  wine  maker  owes  to  himself  as  well  as 
to  our  community,  which  has  always  prided  itself  upon  the 
(iiKililii  of  its  products.  Can  we  not  see  that  this  is  the  only 
sure  road  to  success  !  The  future  looks  bright  for  the  wine 
industry,  but  we  must  work  together  skillfully,  honestlj'  and 
unitedly.  G.  Hi  smann. 

Patents  for  Agricultural  Inventions. 


I     .According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Comnjis- 
'  sioner  of  Patents,  10,122  patents  have  been  granted 
I  for  improvements  on  the  plow,    in  this  country, 
I  within  a  century.    It  is  not  easy  for  one  who  has  tiot 
studied  the  history  of  invention  to  see  how  so  many 
inventions,  each  supposed  to  be  new  and  useful,  can 
be  placed  upon  so  simple  an  inplement  as  a  .plow. 
The  great  number  of  inventions  show  the  efi'orts 
which  have  been  made  to  improve  that  implement 
which  is  so  essential  to  agriculture,  yet  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  the  plow  is  the  least  perfect  of  our 
agricultural  implements.  It  has  been  correctly  said  : 
"  It  is  strange,  in  view  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
plow,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  plow,  that  the 
construction  of  the  plow  has  received  so  little  atten- 
tion from  scientific  men;  that  the  principles  of  its 
construction  have  been  studied  so  little  by  those  who 
manufacture  it,  and  that  its  possibilities  of  improve- 
ment are  so  little  comprehended   by  those  who 
use  it." 

According  to  the  recent  report,  10,155  patents 
have  been  granted  for  harvesters  and  4130  patents 
for  threshing  machines.  The  great  improvement 
which  has  been  made  in  these  lines  is  readily  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  can  contrast  the  operations  of 
harvesting  and  threshing  fifty  years  ago  with  the 
same  of  the  present  time. 

In  the  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  of  salt  are  un- 
fortunately classed  together.    The  number  of  pat 
ents  granted  for  inventions  in  those  lines  is  2405. 

In  the  industries  which  may  be  said  to  be  strictly 
agricultural,  64,797  patents  have  been  granted.  But 
these  figures  are  far  from  showing  the  full  advantage 
which  agriculture  has  received  from  invention.  For 
instance,  in  metal  making  and  workintr,  and  in  tools 
for  metal  working.  24,080  patents  have  been  allowed. 
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The  Promise  in  the  Olive. 


.-  By  John  S.  Calkins,  of  Pomona,  before  the  Southern  California 
Pomological  Society,  at  Escondido,  May  2  and  3,  1895. 

"  The  trees  ivent  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a  king  over  them;  and 
.  they  said  unto  the  olive  tree,  Reion  thou  over  its." — Jtidpes,  IX;  fi. 

The  olive  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  man  from  a  remote  period,  furnishinof  him 
both  food  and  medicine.  As  far  back  as  the  building 
of  Solomon's  Temple  we  learn  that  large  quantities 
of  olive  oil  were  consumed  by  the  workmen.  At  the 
present  time  multitudes  of  people  rely  upon  it  as 
their  chief  staple  of  food,  as  it  takes  the  place  of 
both  meat  and  butter.  Statistics  show  that  the 
consumption  of  foreign  pickled  olives  and  alleged 
olive  oil  is  immense  in  this  country,  though  it  is 
known  that  the  oil  is  shamefully  adulterated,  and 
that  the  pickles  are  put  up  in  a  green  state,  being 
no  better  for  food  than  any  other  unripe  fruit.  The 
supply  of  olive  products  is  so  inadequate  to  meet  the 
heavy  demand  that  it  is  the  general  practice  of 
European  merchants  to  compound  olive  oil  with  in- 
ferior oils,  so  that  it  is  believed  to  be  out  of  the 
question  to  obtain  pure  olive  oil,  even  in  the  markets 
of  the  olive-growing  regions  abroad,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  secret  that  green  plums  are  put  up  largely 
in  the  States  and  sold  as  pickled  olives.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  how  little  the  olive  is  generally  known  in 
the  United  States  I  will  mention  a  letter  received 
from  a  gentleman  in  Wisconsin  inquiring  what  the 
olive  is  like,  as  all  he  knew  of  it  was  what  he  had 
read  about  it  in  the  "Arabian  Nights. "  Another  let- 
ter of  inquiry  from  a  Dunkard  preacher  in  Indiana 
said  all  he  knew  of  it  was  what  he  had  gleaned  from 
the  Bible,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  of 
this  country  may  be  humbugged  into  buying  green 
plums  for  olives.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  olive  is  not  in  as  general  use  here 
as  it  is  in  the  olive  growing  regions  of  Europe,  where 
the  peasants  grow  their  own  olives  and  put  them  up 
ripe,  and  make  their  own  oil  for  family  use.  The 
olive  is  such  an  important  food  factor  with  those 
people  that  a  shortage  of  the  crop  would  be  a  most 
serious  matter  with  them. 

For  compounding  medicines  olive  oil  is  preferred 
by  druggists  above  all  other  oils;  as  a  medicine  and 
a  remedial  agent  it  is  largely  used  in  Europe  and  it 
is  fast  coming  into  favor  among  physicians  in  this 
country.  On  this  point  I  quote  A.  E.  Osborne,  M.  D. , 
Ph.  D.,  superintendent  of  the  Home  for  the  Care  and 
Training  of  Feeble  -  Minded  Children,  fflen  Ellen, 
California.  He  says:  "  During  the  past  four  years 
we  have  used  gallons  of  olive  oil  for  bathing,  inunc- 
tions and  massage,  on  the  widest  range  of  cases  and 
the  happiest  results  invariably.  It  is  kept  handy 
for  daily  use  for  all  sorts  of  dressings,  and  is  in  very 
truth  a  household  remedy.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration its  emollient,  demulcent  and  laxative 
properties,  as  before  enumerated,  our  experience 
warrants  us  in  giving  it  precedence  as  a  recon- 
structive and  to  assume  the  following  conclusions: 

"First — It  stands  unrivaled  as  an  element  of 
natural  food. 

"Second — It  is  unsurpassed  as  a  remedy  in  most, 
and  probably  in  all  wasting  diseases,  where  it  re- 
lieves the  stomach,  rests  the  over-taxed  digestive 
organs,  lubricates  inflamed  alimentary  tracts  and 
arrests  their  future  congestion,  satisfies  most  all 
demands  of  the  system  for  a  concentrated  heat-pro- 
ducing food,  and  restores  to  a  worn-out  or  broken- 
down  tissue  just  such  elements  of  repair  as  its  re- 
construction demands. 

"Third — It  possesses  a  direct  alterative  effect  in 
constitutional  diseases. 

"Fourth — It  exerts  a  distinctive  influence  upon 
the  liver,  and  apparently  also  upon  the  kidneys. 
The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  olive  oil  in  liver  de- 
rangements are  not  at  all  chimerical. 

"Fifth — Its  reconstructive  properties  follow  its 
external  application  quite  as  readily  as  when  given 
internally,  and  in  some  cases  the  former  seems  to 
be  prefered." 

The  medical  profession,  then,  has  a  deep  interest 
in  the  culture  of  the  olive  tree,  and  the  fostering  to 
the  utmost  perfection  of  the  industry  of  preparing  a 
positively  pure  oil,  such  as  may  be  placed  in  every- 
body's hands  "  without  prejudice  and  without  mis- 
representation." Physicians  have  the  same  right  to 
demand  an  absolutely  unadulterated  oil  as  they  have 
to  demand  pure  quinine,  pure  morphia,  or  any  other 
drug,  chemical  or  remedy.  But  the  sick,  they  who, 
suffering,  need  its  balm  and  would  be  grateful  re- 
cipients of  its  priceless  virtues,  have  the  strongest 
plea  to  enter  at  the  bar  of  justice  against  its  con- 
tamination and  substitution. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  most  sagacious  men  that 
the  prosperity  of  southern  California  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  success  of  the  fruit  industry,  so  it  is  well 
to  consider  what  the  olive  is  capable  of  contributing 
to  the  general  result.  No  one  who  has  studied  the 
subject  doubts  that  we  have  a  climate  and  an  acre- 
age eminently  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  fruit 
in  bountiful  crops  and  that  we  have  an  eager  and 
growing  market  for  the  product.  When  one  reflects 
upon  ow  widfl  riiarlfet  3.nd  incret^.sipg  demaod  and 


the  small  supply  to  meet  it,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  cause  to  fear  overproduction. 

In  some  yespects  the  olive  stands  alone  among 
fruit  trees,  namely:  It  blossoms  so  late  in  the 
season  that  the  young  fruit  is  never  destroyed  by 
frost;  the  trees  are  never  killed  by  freezing  here  on 
the  coast,  nor  is  the  fruit  injured  by  frost,  especially 
of  those  varieties  which  mature  before  winter  freez- 
ing sets  in;  it  will  thrive  and  give  fair  returns 
where  other  fruit  trees  would  fail  for  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture;  this  coast  is  the  only  section  of 
our  country  where  it  has  proved  productive,  hence 
competition  of  the  home  product  will  be  limited;  the 
fruit  is  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  meat  and  but- 
ter, besides  affording  a  sovereign  remedy  for  many 
of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  These  unique  and 
special  features  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  fruit 
growers. 

Persons  who  are  conversant  with  olive  culture 
abroad  agree  that  we  cannot  learn  much  from  the 
peasantry  who  are  mainly  in  charge  of  it  there; 
common  sense  and  experience  must  be  our  guide  in 
planting,  pruning  and  cultivating  the  trees;  in- 
ventive genius  will  find  out  the  best  method  to  con- 
serve the  fruit  and  manufacture  the  oil. 

Olive  growing  is  specially  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  poor  man;  he  may  raise  the  fruit  on 
cheap  land  and  convert  it  into  oil  and  pickles  by  sim- 
ple means,  the  product  supplying  substantial  food 
for  his  household,  the  surplus  finding  a  willing  mar- 
ket at  the  store;  much  of  the  hardest  work  may  be 
done  by  the  family  and  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
work  with  other  fruits  is  not  required. 

Oil  mills  and  pickling  works  will  continue  to  in- 
crease as  the  supply  increases,  where  the  fruit  may 
still  be  sold,  as  it  now  is,  direct  from  the  tree,  if 
growers  prefer  that  way  of  disposing  of  their  crops. 
Quite  recently  a  Los  Angeles  capitalist  was  inquir- 
ing if  there  were  enough  olives  in  his  section  to  war- 
rant putting  up  an  oil  mJll  in  that  city.  The  outlook 
is  very  favorable  to  the  operating  of  olive  oil  mills 
and  the  canning  of  sardines  under  the  same  manage- 
ment; the  waters  of  our  shores  abound  with  the  fish 
and  the  time  is  drawing  near  when  the  sardine  may 
once  more  be  had  put  up  in  genuine  olive  oil.  Who- 
ever inaugurates  the  industry  again  on  that  plan 
will  win  the  markets  of  this  country. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  olive  tree  does 
not  come  into  bearing  until  it  is  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  but  that  does  not  apply  to  this  coast,  for  it  is 
common  for  the  trees  to  commence  bearing  the 
third  year  after  planting  in  the  orchai-d  and  con- 
tinue to  bear  for  generations;  there  are  trees  at  the 
San  Diego  Mission  supposed  to  be  125  years  old, 
which  are  still  bearing,  having  yielded  a  crop  this 
year.  From  the  Escondido  Tim/x  T  clip  the  follow- 
ing: "There  is  growing  on  the  sidewalk  at  the 
residence  of  P.  A.  Bettens,  this  city,  a  Manzanillo 
olive  tree,  twelve  feet  high,  that  was  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1889.  When  planted  the  tree  was  about 
fifteen  inches  high,  raised  from  a  rooted  cutting  of 
the  previous  year.  In  1892  the  tree  yielded  one  gal- 
lon of  olives;  in  1893  there  was  gathered  from  the 
same  tree  five  gallons  of  olives."  If  all  the  streets  of 
your  city  were  planted  to  olive  trees  the  revenue  to 
the  city  would  be  large;  those  tourists  who  come  to 
the  kitchen  door  for  a  job  could  be  accommodated  as 
the  crop  matures  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  they 
are  most  numerous;  they  could  be  employed  by  the 
city  to  pick  olives  and  I  guarantee  they  would  not 
consume  more  fruit  than  they  gathered.  I  believe  1 
am  within  bounds  in  saying  that  the  returns  from 
the  olive  trees  would  run  your  city  government, 
pave  your  business  streets,  put  down  your  cement 
sidewalks,  and  keep  your  streets  sprinkled,  besides 
rendering  your  city  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  this 
coast. 

In  setting  out  an  olive  orchard  the  selection  of 
varieties  comes  up;  there  are  upwards  of  sixty 
varieties  in  the  nurseries  of  California,  and  out  of 
those  there  are,  I  should  say,  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
best  known  that  have  proved  worthy  of  orchard 
planting;  doubtless  most  all  of  the  sixty  odd  sorts, 
after  further  acquaintance,  will  be  found  to  be  valu- 
able acquisitions.  As  the  industry  takes  on  system 
a  grader  will  be  used  and  the  larger  fruit  of  all 
varieties  will  be  made  into  pickles  and  the  smaller 
fruit  converted  into  oil. 

The  question  of  planting  different  varieties  of  olive 
trees  in  the  same  orchard  with  a  view  of  increasing 
the  yield  of  fruit  has  been  under  discussion  for  a 
year  or  more.  At  the  meeting  of  this  society  last 
November  I  contributed  a  paper  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  some  work  performed  a  year  ago  in  cross- 
pollinating  olive  flowers  in  my  experiment  orchard 
at  Pomona,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  if  such 
planting  of  different  varieties  is  desirable.  I  will 
mail  the  paper  to  any  one  who  will  write  to  me  for 
it.  While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  one  experi- 
ment would  be  conclusive,  the  result  of  the  work 
seems  to  favor  the  utility  of  planting  different 
varieties  in  proximity.  1  shall  continue  the  work 
this  month  with  the  hope  of  gathering  additional 
data.  At  my  request  Prof.  Cook,  of  Pomona  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills,  foreman  of  the  Pomona 
Experiment  Station,  did  some  work  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  line,  with  results  favoring  the 
planting  of  different  varieties  together. 

We  are  now  on  tbp  threshold  of  the  olive  industry, 


!  but  any  one  who  studies  it  in  its  different  phases, 
[  taking  into  account  our  unequaled  advantages  in 
I  producing  the  fruit,  its  value  as  a  food  and  medicine 
I  and  the  profitable  and  increasing  market,  must  con- 
clude that  our  coast  in  time  will  become  as  famous 
j  for  its  olive  groves  as  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 


Still  More  Earthworms. 


To  THE  Editor; — Permit  me  to  contribute  a  few 
lines  to  the  "  symposium  "  of  earthworms,  now  hav- 
ing a  run  in  your  columns. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  esteemed  correspond- 
j  ent,  Mr.  Raymond,  finds  them  an  improvement  to 
his  land,  and  think  that  everv  nurseryman  in  the 
State  would  gladly  and  gratuitously  send  him  every 
earthworm  on  their  property  and  prepay  the  freight 
charges  if  thereby  they  might  forever  rid  themselves 
of  the  pest. 

So  injurious  are  they  considered  that  most  growers 
are  at  considerable  expense  to  keep  them  in  check, 

j  and  have  recourse  to  covering  the  beds  whereon  they 
are  to  stand  their  pots,  boxes  or  seed  trays,  with 
sharp  sand  or  coal  ashes  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
these  nuisances. 

A  fairly  experienced  gardener  can  walk  through 
any  collection  of  pot  plants  and  unerringly  pick  out 

I  every  worm-infested  plant.  He  need  only  select 
such  as  are  sickly,  yellow-leaved  and  moribund  and 
the  soil  will  be  found  to  be  alive  with  the  swarming 
vermin.  Fcr  contra,  such  as  are  dark-leaved,  lusty 
and  in  good  growth  may  most  times  be  searched  in 
vain  for  a  single  worm. 

As  this  is  a  statement  of  fact  that,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  we  venture  to  state  would  be  cor- 
roborated by  every  amateur  florist  and  commercial 
nurseryman  in  the  country,  it  makes,  pr/mr/ /oci'e,  a 
strong  case  against  the  earthworm.  And  yet  this 
does  not  settle  it.  An  honest  presentation  of  all 
the  facts  should  include  the  statement  that  wherever 

I  plants  are  sickly  or  feeble,  be  they  in  pots,  boxes  or 
even  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  soil  affected  with 

'  worms,  concomitantly  we   find  poor    or  defective 

j  drainage.    Soil  under  such  conditions  is  called  sour, 

I  and  it  is  an  axiom  among  plantsmen  that  a  sour  soil 
and  plant  decay  are  corollaries  of  one  another. 

Now,  whether  the  proximate  cause  of  plant  death 
be  due  to  the  presence  of  poisonous,  i.  ,  non- 
aerated,  stagnant  water,  or  to  the  poisonous  exuda- 
tions of  the  worm,  I  contend  is  immatorial,  and  am 
agreeable  and  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  water, 
but  also  maintain  that  the  worm  is  instrumental  in 
producing  the  causes  that  result  in  defective  drain- 
age. An  examination  of  the  soil  that  has  been 
"processed"  in  its  passage  through  an  earthworm 
reveals  the  fact  that  it  has  (when  dry)  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  impalpable  fineness.  This  soil,  in  com- 
bination with  the  mucous-like  castings  of  the  creat- 
ure, forms,  when  moistened,  a  paste  that  is  prac- 
tically impervious  to  water.  Such  a  paste  (and  a 
very  gummy  one  it  is)  forms  in  the  sides  and  bottoms 

I  of  pots.  Such  a  paste  forms  as  well  in  soils  once 
porous  and  open,  rendering  it  cake-like  and  sticky 
the  moment  it  becomes  the  resort  of  these  vile  in- 
truders. Feeding  upon  the  humus  in  the  soil,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  restore  a  quid  for  every 
quo  in  the  shape  of  free  ammonia  that  is  immediately 
available  for  plant  use.  Yet  if  the  manurial  value  of 
their  excreta  rated  high,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  and 
in  the  light  of  past  experience,  it  would  offer  no 

i  compensating  equivalent  for  the  undoubtedly  bad 
mechanical  influence  they  exert  uDon  the  soil  of  field, 

j  farm  or  garden.  Wm.  S.  Lyon. 

Los  Angeles,  May  11,  1895. 


Almonds  after  Vines. 


To  THE  Epitok: — Will  an  almond  ci'chard  do  well  on  ground 
!  that  has  previouslv  been  occupied  bv  a  vinevard  ? 
j     Oakdale,  Cal.  '  .1.  W.  Jones,  Jr. 

j     Yes,  if  the  soil  is  light  and  well  drained  enough  to 
I  suit  the  almond.    Vines  will  thrive  on  heavier  soil 
than    pleases   an  almond,  and  standing  water  in 
winter  which  would  kill  almond  trees  does  not  injure 
a  grape  vine. 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  Cow's  Digestive  Organs. 


The  cow's  alimentary  system  is  highly  developed. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  average  in  weight  14.3 
j  per  cent  of  the  whole  body,  and  mea'^ure  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  times  its  length,  or  an  average  of  150 
i  feet,  120  of  which  are  small  intestines.    The  rumen, 
or  first  stomach,  occupies  three-fourths  of  the  ab- 
j  domen,  and  has  a  capacity  of  many  gallons.  Its 
I  muscular  coat  presents  fibers    often  transversely 
j  striated,  and  arranged  in  bands,  some  of  which  are 
transverse  and  others  longitudinal,  hence  the  rumen 
is  divided  into  four  compartments.    The  reticulum, 
or  second  stomach,  hangs  below  the  termination  of 
the  oesophagus,  between  the  rumen  and  the  dia- 
phragm.   Its  lining  membrane  presents  a  honeycomb 
arrangement.    It  terminates  in  the  maniplies,  or 
third  stomach,  which  is  curved  and  oval-shaped. 
The  lining  menjbrane  of  the  muscular  coat  project;. 
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or  too  fine.  They  are  for  work  and  show  combined. 
A  large,  fine  team  well  harnessed  to  a  fine  rig  is  a 
good  advertisement. 

Breed  your  trotting-bred  mares  with  merit  to 
good  coachers  for  fine  carriage  and  road  horses  and 
thej'  will  all  sell  for  good  money,  and  you  will  have 
no  rubbish  left  on  hand  that  cannot  be  sold.  A  beau- 
tiful form,  gay  appearance,  sound  and  well-formed 
limbs,  a  high  gait,  good  size,  a  fine  stepper,  an  intel- 
ligent countenance,  a  willing  worlcer,  free  from  ner- 
vousness, is  what  will  sell  your  road  horse,  and  not 
speed. 

The  prospects  were  never  better  for  the  special- 
purpose  horse  nor  poorer  for  the  plug  or  general- 
purpose  horse.  The  plug  and  chunk  have  been  over 
produced.  General-purpose  horses  and  streeters, 
which  have  been  used  extensively  to  operate  our  city 
street  cars  have  been  superseded  by  the  electric 
motive  power.  This  change  has  been  very  general 
in  our  large  cities,  and  the  change  so  sudden  that  it 
has  thrown  a  vast  amount  of  this  class  of  horses  on 
the  market  a*  once,  which  has  caused  a  glut,  followed 
by  a  decline  in  price  from  which  the  writer  can  see 
no  recovery.  But  as  this  class  of  horses  have  not 
been  paying  the  producer  a  reasonable  profit  for 
their  production  we  can  say  "good  riddance  to  bad 
rubbish,"  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  special-pur- 
pose horse  of  our  choice,  be  they  heavy,  draft,  city 
express,  coacher,  or  roadster,  which  always  have 
paid  a  good  profit  above  cost  of  production  to  those 
who  have  kept  pace  with  the  fast-growing  demand 
for  larger,  finer  and  better  horses. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  there  is  but  little  difference 
which  class  of  these  horses  we  breed,  as  regards 
profit.  But  we  must  raise  horses  and  not  t/iiiir/s 
and  call  them  horses.  We  may  fool  ourselves,  but 
we  cannot  fool  the  consumer.  If  we  expect  to  get 
good  money  out  of  the  horse  we  raise  for  sale  we 
must  consult  the  wishes  and  ideas  of  the  consumer. 
A  close  watching  of  the  market  to  know  what  is  most 
in  demand  and  what  brings  the  largest  profit  above 
production,  is  certainly  the  best  guide  for  the  pro- 
ducer of  horses  for  sale. 


Values  of  Fine  Horses  Advancing. 

We  have  repeatedly  noted,  says  the  Bnrihrs 
Gaztltr,  the  strong  upward  tendency  that  character- 
izes the  market  for  loppy  "  horses,  and  especially 
the  ease  with  which  horses  of  this  kind  are  absorbed 
by  both  foreign  and  domestic  buyers  at  this  market. 
While  there  is  a  big  trade  in  finished  horses  at  Chi- 
cago, yet  the  majority  of  them  do  not  reach  th(?  ulti- 
mate buyer  at  this  market,  but  are  bought  by 
dealers  to  be  resold  for  actual  use  in  the  East.  The 
New  York  market  is  the  best  thermometer  of  the 
trade,  especially  in  high  class  light  and  heavy  har- 
ness horses  and  saddlers.  A  large  number  of  horses 
ready  for  .immediate  use  have  already  been  mar- 
keted this  spring  in  that  city  and  more  are  yet  to 
come  forward.  We  have  reported  a  few  of  the  more 
important  sales,  which  show  that  the  market  dis- 
plays a  very  strong  tone.  On  this  point  the  New 
York  Hi  mil/  of  May  5th,  reviewing  the  past  week's 
market,  has  the  following  words: 

"  Recent  sales  of  horses,  both  at  public  auction 
and  privately,  and  the  general  reporte  from  firms  in 
the  carriage  business,  may  be  taken  js  evidence  that 
the  worst  of  the  era  of  depressed  values  and  slack 
demand  in  these  trades  is  at  length  over;  and  just 
as  flood  tide  follows  on  ebb  we  should  now  get  a 
steady  and  continuous  improvement  in  these  two 
very  important  local  trades.  The  most  gratifying 
feature  of  this  rise  in  values  is  that  it  has  extended 
itself  to  all  grades  of  horse  stock  known  to  this  mar- 
ket, and  whether  it  be  a  heavy  work  horse,  a  trot- 
ting roadster,  an  ordinary  business  horse  or  a  hiyh- 
stepping  carriage  horse  or  saddler,  every  man  who 
buys  one  has  to  give  considerably  more  than  was  the 
case  three  or  four  weeks  ago." 

In  all  probability  the  close  of  the  market  will  be 
much  stronger  than  the  opening,  as  the  season  gen- 
erally is  from  two  to  three  weeks  late  and  pur- 
chasers for  spring  use  are  consequently  just  making 
known  their  demands.  The  prospect  for  horse- 
breeders  who  have  good  horses  to  market  this  year 
is  very  good. 

And  this  demand  is  o  nd  to  continue  and  in- 
crease. Nothing  is  more  certain  in  the  future  than 
that  horse-breeding  conducted  with  a  view  toward 
securing  quality  rather  than  in  such  manner  as  leads 
to  the  production  of  nondescript  "skates"  will 
prove  remunerativ  •.  And  yet  there  doubtless  are 
many  who  will  again  refuse  to  breed  the  mares  even 
to  high-class  stallions.  None  are  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see. 


A  Future  for  Draft  Horses. 


I  think  there  never  was  a  better  time  than  now 
for  farmers  to  start  in  and  try  and  raise  a  few  first- 
class  draft  colts,  for  one  extreme  always  follows  an- 
other, and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  shortage  of  right 
'/ood  first-class  draft  horses  in  five  or  six  years  from 
now,  and  the  man  who  starts  this  season  and  pro- 
cures good,  sound,  healthy,  high-grade  draft  mares 
that  have  size,  qualit}',  style  and  action,  with  good 
feet  and  good  kind  dispositions,  and  that  are  graded 
up  from  some  of  our  be.st  and  leading  draft  breeds. 


and  breeds  them  to  a  right  good,  sound,  registered 
draft  stallion  that  has  size,  quality  and  action,  with 
good  heavy  bone  and  good  feet  and  a  good,  sub- 
stantial color,  can't  miss  it.  The  breed  may  be 
selected  according  to  a  man's  own  choice  or  notion, 
and  where  it  is  convenient  the  stallion  and  mares 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  breed,  unless  a  man  has 
good  and  substantial  reasons  for  cross-breeding. 
The  man  who  starts  in  now  and  breeds  thus  is  the 
man  who  will  come  out  ahead  in  five  r  six  years 
from  now,  for  according  to  all  appearances  and 
prospects  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  good 
draft  horses  that  have  size,  quality  and  action  in 
1900.  and  thev  will  bring  a  good  fair  price. 

I  am  breeding  and  handling  Belgian  horses,  as 
they  are  the  breed  that  suits  me  best  and  they  do 
well  in  our  locality  and  climate.  I  like  them,  for 
they  are  low-down,  heavy,  solid  blocks,  with  plenty 
of  size,  bone,  quality  and  action.  They  are  very  easy 
keepers  and  mature  young.  My  mares  are  a  cross 
between  Belgian  and  Percheron  and  I  am  breeding 
them  to  a  Belgian  stallion.  I  am  having  good  suc- 
cess with  them  and  my  young  colts  are  showing 
well. — F.  A.  Eckstein,  in  Breeders'  Gazette. 

THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Current  Notes  on  Irrigation. 

I     Items  favoring  irrigation  progress  compiled  for 
the  Rural  Press  : 

Water  is  admitted  to  be  king  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Public  sentiment  in  favnr  of  irrigation  is  growing 
rapidl}'. 

A  little  water  will  accomplish  great  results — at 
the  right  time. 
[     Cover  your  fields  with  irrigation  water  as  well  as 
your  .house  with  an  insurance  policy. 

The  New  York  Wm-li/  of  March  3,  1895,  contains  a 
i  four-column  illustrated  article  on  irrigation.  . 

The  ( '<nit>ir)i  Mai/iiziiit  for  May,  1895,  contains  a 
fifteen-page  article  on  irrigation,  finely  illustrated. 

Irrigation  is  not  a  substitute  for  rain.  Rain  is  a 
substitute  for  irrigat  ion,  and  a  mighty  poor  one  at 
that. 

Large  crops  can  be  raised  upon  irrigated  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  mortgages  can  be  raised  off 
the  land. 

Egypt,  so  far  as  history  can  inform  us,  was  the 
first  to  learn  and  the  first  to  teach  the  great  art  of 
irrigation. 

The  size  of  sugar  beets  canlje  controlled  by  irriga- 
tion, and  by  irrigation  a  larger  quantity  of  sac- 
charine can  be  developed. 

A  small  irrigated  farm,  wisely  worked  and  cared 
for.  will  produce  the  same  income  that  an  investment 
of  $5(t.(t00  in  Government  bonds  will  do. 

Before  irrigation,  land  in  southern  California  was 
worth,  nominally,  ^^25  per  acre.  After  irrigation 
and  growing  an  orchard  upon  it.  it  was  worth  from 
$.')0()  to  $2000  per  acre. 

The  stone  age,  the  wooden  age  and  the  iron  age 
are  all  past.  This  is  the  age  of  electricity  and  irri- 
gation. The  progressive  farmer  studies  irrigation; 
the  wise  one  applies  it. 

The  First  Irrigation  System.— And  the  Lord  God 
I  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden  *  *  «  and  a 
river  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden.  (See 
I  .second  chapti  r  of  Genesis.) 

'  The  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  Water  Co.  is  now 
,  running  eight  construction  camps  and  a  force  of 
.  nearly  500  men.  Ditches,  flumes,  tunnels  and 
I  bridges  are  all  being  rapidly  pushed  forward. 
I  Forty  years  of  small  holdings  and  irrigation  by 
I  ten  thousand  farmers  in  Utah,  in  the  very  center  of 
j  arid  America,  has  fully  demonstrated  that  they  are 
i  a  safe  and  sure  road  to  permanent  prosperity. 
I  The  prediction  is  made  that  those  who  seek  homes 
j  in  the  irrigated  regions  of  the  United  States  during 
the  next  decade  will  be  those  who  possess  sufficient 
capital  to  start  and  develop  their  own  homes. 

California  alone,  if  under  a  highly  developed  system 
of  irrigation,  where  all  her  flood  waters,  streams  and 
lakes  could  be  utilized,  would  support  a  population 
of  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions. — Rural  Californian. 

If  California  expects  to  become  as  wealthy  and 
powerful,  as  great  as  nature  intended  her,  she  must 
do  so  by  cutting  up  her  large  land  holdings  into 
small  tracts  and  bring  her  acres  under  irrigation. — 
Rural  Californian. 

Flax -growing  by  irrigation  for  both  fiber  and  seed 
promises  to  be  profitable.    A  Kansas  farmer  pro- 
duces 1100  pounds  of  fiber,  worth  11  cents,  and  28 
bushels  of  seed,  worth  $1.20,  making  $l.'i4.<i0;  cost, 
j  $48;  net  profit,  $10(j.60  per  acre. 

Forty  acres  of  irrisated  land  in  the  San  .loaquin 
:  valley,  worth  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre,  will  support 
;  a  family  with  less  work  and  greater  comfort  than 
can  be  done  upon  a  640-acre  wheat  farm,  without 
irrigation,  valued  at  $25  per  acre. 

There  is  sufficient  irrigable  land  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  worthless  witliout  irrigation,  to 
support  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  entire 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  The  success 
made  by  irrigation  in  Utah  and  by  the  colony  at 
Greeley,  Colorado,  clearly  demonst  rates  this  fact. 
Irrigation  by  electricity  is  to  be  given  a  practical 


test  in  the  San  Bernardino  valley,  at  an  estimated 
cost  to  the  farmer  of  $1.15  per  month,  or  about  $7 
per  acre  per  year.    Water  rights  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity would  cost  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre,  which 
demonstrates  the  economy  of  the  electric  plan. 
I     Fruit,  like  beef,  mutton  and   poultry,  is  much 
better  when  it  makes  a  quick  and  unchecked  growth. 
A  drouth  will  check  the  development  of  fruit  and 
!  make  it  small,  dry.  woody  and  flavc)rless.  Judicious 
j  irrigation  makes  it  large,  crisp,  juicy  and  of  excel- 
!  lent  flavor,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  invariably  do  this. 

Men  are  starving  to  death  in  the  semi-arid  region 
like  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  not  becau.se  they  irrigate 
but  because  they   do  not.     The  wheat-grower  is 
getting  poorer  because  he  has  a  big  farm  and  raises 
!  wheat    in  competition   with   the   pauper  labor  of 
\  Egypt,  India  and  Russia,  instead  of  owning  a  little 
I  irrigated  one  and  raising  what  he  can  fat  and  enjoy 
!  and  have  something  to  sell, 

j     In  Egypt  camels  are  staked  out  by  the  fetlock  and 
j  not  by  the  head.    When  stretchingW  feed  beyond 
them  they  are  brought  to  their  knees.    This  adds 
the  length  of  the  leg  below  the  knee  to  their  reach. 
I  Everything  within  reach  is  eaten  to  the  ground. 
I  Beyond  the  reach  allowed  by  the  rope  lengthened  by 
the  leg,  neck  and  tongue  stands  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  irrigated  alfalfa  five  feet  high. 

Toil  1)1111 /i  irafi  r  is  had.  A  careless  orchardist  over- 
did his  irrigation  and  made  a  nuisance  of  himself  and 
injured  the  alfalfa  field  of  his  neighbor  below  him. 
This  thoughtful  man  kept  control  of  himself  and  ad- 
vised the  use  of  such  fertilizer  as  would  benefit  his 
own  alfalfa  (ield  the  most.  The  advice  was  followed, 
and,  as  anticipated,  the  one  below  soon  had  it  run 
out  over  his  own  field,  where  he  received  the  full 
benefit  of  it. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  in  southern  California  to 
argue  the  desirability  of  irrigation.  Even  in  San 
Diego  county  it  is  at  last  admitted,  I  believe,  that 
absolute  certainty  of  fruit  crops  is  only  assured 
where  water  is  available.  Sections  that  have  done 
well  without  irrigating  facilities  have  accomplished 
so  much  more  with  water  that  there  are  very  few 
who,  from  choice,  will  depend  upon  the  rainfall  to 
perfect  their  crops.— E.  W.  Holmes  of  the  Riverside 
Press. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Mormon  people  arc  land 
owners  or  heirs  of  the  soil.    Their  average  annual 
income  for  forty  years  has  been  $1357.25;  expenses, 
$875;  surplus,  $482  25.     This  could  not  have  been 
but  for  irrigation.    Not  five  per  cent  of  the  remain- 
I  ing  population  of  the  United  States  are  land  owners, 
i  There  are  room  and  opportunities  yet  within  the 
United  States  fnr  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  million 
'  people  to  do  what  the  Mormons  have  done — except 
the  polygamy  part. 

Disadvantages  of  a  Square  Acre. — A  square  acre 
plowed  with  a  fifteen-inch  furrow  requires  84  rounds 
'  and  33(;  turns,  while  the  same  area,  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelorrram.  2  by  80  rods,  requires  only  13  rounds 
I  and  .52  turns.    In  the  one  form  it  will  take  twice  the 
time  to  plow  that  it  does  in  the  other,  to  say  noth- 
I  ing  of  the  serious  tramping  which  the  square  piece 
will  be  subjected  to.     Remember  and   apply  this 
j  when,  after  irrigation,  the  present  large  holdings  of 
unirrigated  land  are  being  subdivided. 

The  foregoing  items  are  compiled  from  the  Irrirjn- 
film  Ai/r  and  other  journals  by  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco  who  has  considerable  agricultural  inter- 
ests, and  who  desires  the  promotion  of  all  means 
promising  increased  prosperity  and  development  of 
our  Western  resources.  The  items  which  he  selects 
are  in  the  main  safe  and  conservative.  Some  are 
apt  to  convey  a  wrong  impression,  though  perhaps 
absolutely  true  in  themselves  as  isolated  cases.  For 
example,  the  returns  from  flax  in  Kansas.  A  net 
return  of  $106  per  acre  for  flax  need  not  be  ex- 
pected by  any  one.  The  fiber  is  figured  at  eleven 
cents  per  pound.  As  things  now  are  in  this  State, 
flax  straw  cannot  be  sold  at  any  price.  We  in- 
stance this  item  merely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
i  those  who  undertake  propaganda  in  favor  of  irriga- 
tion, or  any  other  g  -nd  and  promising  enterprise, 
should  reject  extreme  instances  and  proceed  upon  a 
fair  average  basis,  which  is  good  enough  for  any 
reasonable  being, — En. 

One  Irrigation  District. 

The  Escondido  district,  organized  under  the 
Wright  act.  expects  to  irrigate  tliis  season.  On 
April  23d  water  was  turned  into  the  storage  reser- 
voirs from  the  San  Luis  Rey  river,  by  means  of 
ditch  and  flume  fifteen  miles  long. 

The  dam  is  a  rock  fill  to  be  seventy  five  feet  high 
;  and  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Work  on  it 
j  was  begun  last  July. 

j  The  distributing  system  is  well  u  der  way  and 
nearly  all  lands  calling  for  water  will  lie  supplied 
I  this  summer.  The  co.«t  to  date  has  been  $250,000. 
I  and  bonds  have  been  sold  to  increase  this  to  $350. 
I  00(t.  E.  F.  Tabor  is  district  engineer.  The  district 
contains  13,000  acres  of  rolling  hills  and  valley  lands 
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inwards,  forming  lamina  or  rings.  The  abomasum, 
fourth  or  true  digestive  stomach,  lies  to  the  right  of 
the  rumen.  It  commences  at  a  rather  wide  opening 
from  the  third  stomach,  and  terminates  at  the 
pylorus.  The  raiucous  membrane  presents  folds  va- 
rying in  their  direction  in  different  parts,  and  bears 
follicles  where  gastric  juice  is  secreted.  There  are 
various  theories  as  to  the  act  of  rumination,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  cavities  are  related  to 
this  and  other  digestive  processes. 

Rumination  consists  in  returning  to  the  mouth  a 
pellet  of  slightly  masticated  food,  which  for  some 
time  has  been  macerating  in  the  rumen.  Coarse 
food  may  be  remasticated  as  many  as  four  or  five 
times  before  becoming  in  a  fit  state  to  pass  on  to  the 
next  stomach.  This  fact  should  teach  us  a  valuable 
lesson  with  regard  to  the  value  of  prepared  food,  not 
because  it  is  rendered  more  nutritive,  but  because  it 
entails  a  less  waste  of  force  in  its  preparation.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  water  and  other  liquid 
foods  pass  direct  into  the  third  stomach,  and  from 
thence  to  the  fourth,  and  hence  are  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents,  and  pass  direct  into  the  circulation.  We 
have  corroborative  evidence  of  this  through  the  ac- 
tion of  medicinal  drenches  and  the  use  of  impure 
drinking  waters  on  the  milk  of  the  cow.  In  common 
with  that  of  most  mammals,  the  medicinal  effects  of 
certain  well-known  drugs  are  capable  of  being  con- 
veyed through  the  milk  of  the  cow  to  other  animals 
and  even  to  man  himself.  While  the  quality  of  the 
drinking  water  is  as  important  a  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  first-rate  dairy  produce  as  is  the  food  it- 
self, gastric  digestion  in  the  cow  presents  no  special 
features:  chymification  is  performed  rapidly.  The 
omasum,  or  third  stomach,  secretes  an  acid  juice 
which  materially  assists  in  the  conversion  of  the  al- 
buminoids into  peptones.  Gastric  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  third  stomach  is  caused 
by  impaction  resulting  from  the  free  use  of  indigest- 
ible food.  This  is  a  frequent  and  dangerous  malady 
among  dairy  cows  during  the  spring  months,  where 
the  stock  are  chiefly  fed  on  dry,  unprepared  food. — 
Gilbert  Murray. 


Milking. 


Under  the  head  of  milking  may  be  comprised  the 
cleanliness  of  the  animals  and  the  manner  and  time 
of  milking.  The  introduction  of  separators  prac- 
tically revealed  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  in  a  cow 
stable.  At  the  termination  of  the  process  of  sepa- 
rating, a  peculiar  slime  is  to  be  found  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  separator.  Its  color  varies  from 
gray  to  green,  brown  and  even  black.  When  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope,  germs,  portions  of  plants, 
hair,  soot  and  linen  have  been  discovered;  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  time,  it  putrefies 
rapidly  It  consists  in  reality  of  dirt,  and  as  such 
must  injure  the  quality  of  milk  and  butter.  In  order 
to  keep  the  milk  as  free  from  the  dirt  as  possible, 
the  cows  ought  to  be  rubbed  down  with  a  straw 
whisp  on  their  right  hindquarters  and  udders  before 
they  are  milked  in  the  morning.  During  the  day  it 
is  necessary  to  currycomb  and  brush  each  animal. 
The  best  kind  of  brush  to  be  used  is  one  made  rather 
more  open  than  an  ordinary  horse  brush,  but  of  the 
best  hog  bristle.  The  animals  are  first  scraped  over 
with  the  currycomb  and  then  brushed.  In  addition, 
the  udders  of  all  cows  ought  to  be  washed  and  dried 
before  milking,  and  the  milkers  ought  to  dip  their 
hands  in  cold  water  after  milking  each  animal.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  completely  empty  the  udder  when 
the  cow  is  milked.  In  large  establishments,  where 
several  milkers  are  employed,  it  is  advisable  to  se- 
lect one  or  two  of  the  more  careful  persons  to  strip 
the  cows  after  they  have  been  milked.  By  this 
means  the  carelessness  of  some  of  the  milkers  may  be 
corrected.  Each  milker  should  have  his  own  stool 
and  pail  marked  or  numbered,  and  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  same.  The  milk 
ought  to  be  poured  from  the  pail  into  the  milk  can 
through  a  double  hair-strainer,  and  the  milk  cans 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  placed  outside  the  cow- 
house.—  R.  H.  Beamish. 


How  Swine  Thrive  on  Mi!l<. 


Milk  is  a  perfect  food  for  young  pigs,  it  being  what 
nature  has  provided.  It  contains  all  the  nutritive 
elements  called  for  by  the  system,  in  the  proportions 
needed,  and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  more  easily 
available. 

Cow's  milk  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  one  to 
four,  just  what  the  young  pig  wants;  but  if  we  re- 
move the  butter  fat  in  the  form  of  cream,  we  reduce 
the  nutritive  ratio  to  about  one  to  two,  making  a 
food  much  richer  in  the  fiesh-foi'ming  elements — the 
casein  or  cheesy  part  of  the  milk — than  the  pig  re- 
quires. 

If,  then,  we  mix  this  skimmed  milk,  rich  in  flesh 
formers,  with  grain,  rich  in  fat  formers,  and  see 
that  the  pig  gets  enough  mineral  matter  in  the  form 
of  bonemeal,  wood  ashes  or  the  like,  we  shall  be  able 
to  produce  pigs  of  well-developed  muscle  and  bone  of 
good  fiber,  and  we  believe  no  cheaper  pig  food  can  be 
produced  than  this  combination. 

Hence,  we  see  no  reason  why  pig  breeders  should 
not  become  dairymen  as  a  means  of  producing  the 


most  healthy  and  vigorous  swine  and  the  dairymen 
become  breeders  and  feeders  of  pigs  as  the  best 
means  of  utilizing  the  wastes  of  the  dairy. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

How  Much  to  Feed. 

The  Poultiij  Keeper  says  it  has  tried  to  show  that  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  quantity  of  food  for  a 
daily  allowance.  If  it  does  not  name  a  quantity, 
readers  get  angry  and  say  "  tell  us  <tJ)out  how  much." 
So  the  editor  decided  that  a  quart  a  day  for  twelve 
hens  is  ahmit  correct — that  is,  for  snme  hens,  and 
sometimes. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Butler,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,.  tried  a 
quart  a  day  for  twelve  hens,  and  here  is  what  he 
writes: 

"  I  find  that  my  hens  will  not  eat  a  quart  of  mixed 
food  a  day and  I  conclude  that  I  may  overfeed  them 
if  I  give  so  much.  My  hens  are  cross-bred  Leghorns 
and  common  stock.  I  find  that  some  days  they  eat 
more  than  at  other  times." 

So,  Mr.  Butler  finds  that  they  eat  more  some  days 
than  at  other  times,  and  a  quart  a  day  is  too  much. 
Now,  here  comes  Mr.  G.  W-.  Ard,  of  Haglehurst, 
Miss.    Let  us  see  what  he  writes: 

"  From  experience,  I  find  that  it  takes  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  quart  a  dav  for  twelve  hens — 
common  country  hens.  My  stock  are  on  bare  yards 
just  now,  and  I  feed  up,  starting  at  a  quart  a  day, 
and  find  that  a  quart  mash  of  wheat  bran,  ground 
oats,  corn  and  wheat,  as  a  morning  meal,  and  green 
rye  at  noon,  and  a  quart  and  a  half  of  corn  at  night, 
brings  the  eggs.  I  gradually  increased  the  quantity 
and  noted  results,  and  there  was  a  greater  egg  in- 
crease each  week.  I  feed  the  same  amount  a  week 
at  a  time.  On  alternate  mornings  I  give  a  quart  of 
green  bone,  and  on  alternate  nights  I  give  oats  or 
wheat  instead  of  corn.  This  is  just  what  the  hens 
will  eat,  and  they  leave  none.'' 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ard  feeds  two  quarts  or 
more,  for  he  found  that  a  quart  was  not  enough. 
We  venture  to  say,  however,  that  before  he  is  aware 
of  it,  his  hens  may  suddenly  stop  laying,  being  very 
fat.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  with  such  heavy 
feeding,  especially  if  a  meal  is  given  during  the  noon 
hour. 

Now,  here  are  two  cases  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  feed  a  certain  quantity  of  food  per  day  to  a  num- 
ber of  hens.  One  found  the  amount  too  much  and 
the  other  discovered  that  it  was  insufficient. 

Give  lialf  as  much  as  they  will  eat  in  the  morning, 
nothing  at  noon,  and  a  full  meal  at  night.  It  may  be 
a  quart  a  day  for  ynur  hens  or  two  quarts  for  your 
urif/hhor'x  hens.  No  two  hens  are  alike.  The  same 
fiock  may  eat  more  to-morrow  than  it  dpes  to-day. 


Feeding  Broilers. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Pressy,  in  a  lecture  on  poultry,  says 
this  about  feeding  broiler  chickens,  and  applies,  he 
says,  as  well  to  all  young  chickens: 

■'  Very  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  food  given 
to  chickens,  how  prepared  and  when  given.  Of 
course,  the  principal  food  must  be  the  difl'erent 
grains.  Corn  alone  will  not  make  a  good  chicken;  it 
is  most  valuable  for  its  fattening  and  warming  quali- 
ties. Wheat  contains  the  material  for  bone,  feathers, 
etc. ;  oats  for  muscle.  So  we  feed  corn  two  parts, 
wheat  one  part,  oats  one  part,  and  we  have  a  fast- 
growing  chicken.  Feed  either  of  these  grains  alone 
and  we  have  all  kinds  of  monstrosities — weak-legged, 
sore  eyed,  no  feathers,  and  every  conceivable  de- 
formity. Add  to  these  grains  a  quantity  of  meat  to 
take  the  place  of  insects,  which  form  a  part  of  their 
natural  food. 

"See  that  they  have  plenty  of  sand  or  gravel. 
They  have  no  teeth,  and  must  have  this  gravel  to 
grind  the  food  in  the  gizzard.  Give  oyster  or  clam 
shells,  ground  or  pounded  as  fine  as  wheat.  Keep 
by  them  also  powdered  charcoal;  it  prevents  the 
digestive  organs  from  becoming  clogged  with  soured 
food,  if  they  have  eaten  too  much. 

"  If  all  these  things  are  provided  for  them,  and  the 
sheds  kept  clean,  occasionally  sprinkled  with  carbolic 
acid  and  once  a  month  given  a  thin  coat  of  white- 
wash, the  chickens  should  keep  in  perfect  health. 
But  if  any  signs  of  roup  or  other  disease  to  which 
they  are  subject  should  appear,  we  use  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  Douglas  mixture,  which  is  simply  one  pound  of 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  and  one  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric acid  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Dose — 
Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  to  each  100  chickens,  in 
their  food  or  drink,  for  each  day  until  they  are 
better." 


Poultry  Keeping  for  Women. 


Perhaps  the  most  weighty  rea.son  which  recom- 
mend<»  poultry  keeping  to  the  woman  who  is  seeking 
a  means  of  support,  is  its  adaptability  to  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  women.  It  is  one  of  the  few  avo- 
cations for  women  in  which  neither  "book  learning" 
nor  much  capital  are  essential.  The  untutored  coun 
try  lass  may  succeed  as  well  as  the  proud  ownei*  of  a 
diploma  from  V^assar,  and  the  "  poor  widow  "  with 
her  "mite"  judiciously  invested,   may  eventually 


earn  as  large  an  income  as  she  who  has  her  thou- 
sands with  which  to  start  the  business. 

Still  another  advantage  is  that  a  plucky  woman 
with  good  health  may  earn  more  "  pin  money  "  than 
she  needs  by  keeping  a  pen  of  pure-bred  poultry  and 
still  find  no  difficulty  in  attending  to  her  domestic 
duties,  though  she  may  be  the  mother  of  half  a  dozen 
young  children. 

Ella  Smith,  writing  for  the  Sout/iern  Cnltivafor. 
says:  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misleading,  and  in  enu- 
merating its  advantages  I  do  not  desire  to  make  the 
impression  that  the  business  is  a  mere  trifie  to  learn 
or  a  sinecure  to  practice.  No  profitable  business 
can  be  either.  While  I  consider  poultry  keeping  too 
pleasant  and  interesting  to  be  termed  arduous,  still  I 
would  not  advise  a  lazy  woman  to  undertake  it. 
Patience,  diligence  and  watchful  care  are  just  as 
necessary  in  this  as  in  any  other  remunerative  voca- 
tion. But  it  certainly  does  not  require  a  mountain 
of  work  to  properly  care  for  a  few  pens  of  pure-bred 
fowls;  and  the  busiest  woman  has  a  few  spare 
moments  while  waiting  for  one  thing  or  another  dur- 
ing the  day,  which,  taken  in  all,  seem  to  amount  to 
little,  but  if  spent  in  this  way  will  prove  very  profit- 
able. 

Those  who  contemplate  keeping  jjoultry  should,  in 
the  beginning,  carefully  guard  against  theScyllaaud 
Charybdis  upon  which  so  many  poultry  keepers 
have  been  wrecked,  namely,  buying  cheap  stock  and 
keeping  too  many  varieties  of  poultry. 

None  but  the  best  pure-bred  fowls  are  profitable, 
and  two  pens  of  different  breeds  are  ample  for  the 
beginner,  and  these  should  be  bred  exclusively  for 
eggs  until  the  proper  care  and  management  of  them 
is  thoroughly  understood.  ; 

In  making  a  selection  from  the  different  classes  or 
breeds  of  poultry  we  must  be  governed  by  our  cir- 
cumstances, environment  and  individual  tastes. 


Fifty  Chickens  Versus  One  Cow. 


An  interesting  discussion  has  been  going  on  m 
Eastern  journals  regarding  the  relative  profit  to  be 
derived  from  a  given  number  of  chickens  and  a  given 
number  of  cows.  While  one  fancier  declares  that 
fifteen  hens  are  more  valuable  than  the  average  cow, 
a  stout  dairy  advocate  swears  b.y  the  beard  of  :  the 
prophet  that  he  can  make  more  money  from  one  cow' 
than  any  man  can  from  one  hundred  hens.  The  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  made  under  varying  condi- 
tions are  now  useful. 

One  farmer,  according  to  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 
made  a  test  with  fifty  chickens  and  one  cow,  and 
gives  the  result  as  follows:  Value  of  milk  sold  from 
one  cow,  $144.10;  income  from  fifty  hens,  mostly  for 
eggs  sold,  $150.81.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  cow  was 
given  at  $52,  while  the  maintenance  of  the  hens  cost 
$50,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  value  of  the 
manure  was  equal  for  both.  The  former  was  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  hens  in  the  matter  of  lessened  labor, 
of  care  and  attention,  the  cow  requiring  more  time 
and  far  less  agreeable  labor.  Numerous  other  ex- 
periments reported,  if  summarized,  would  probably 
result  in  favor  of  the  hen,  if  taken  in  the  ratio  of 
fifty  to  one. 

The  chief  value  of  the  controversy  has  been  to 
show  that  no  dairy  farmer  should  be  without  a  fair 
ratio  of  poultry,  and  no  poultry  raiser  should  fail  in 
maintaining  a  proper  number  of  cows.  For  small, 
irrigated  farqis,  intensively  cultivated,  nothing  is 
better  able  to  contribute  to  the  family  needs  than 
cows  and  poultry.  As  many  of  each  only  should  be 
kept,  however,  as  may  receive  the  best  of  care  and 
attention,  and  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  only 
those  of  best  blood  and  lineage. 

Right  here  is  where  the  small,  well-watered  and 
well-tilled  land  holding  becomes  so  potent  a  factor  in 
the  upbuilding  of  a  higher  and  better  civilization  and 
citizenship.  Everything  on  such  a  farm  must  be  of 
the  best,  and  the  man  who  tills  his  few  home  acres 
as  a  chemist  uses  his  laboratory,  to  achieve  the  best 
results  which  skill  and  science  can  evoke,  must  neces- 
sarily climb  to  loftier  heights  than  he  who  plods  in 
the  fruitless  endeavor  to  cover  a  large  area,  without 
any  approach  to  scientific  skill,  either  in  cultivation 
or  management. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Hints  for  Breeders. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  by  a  writer 
in  an  Eastern  exchange: 

For  draft,  size,  bone  and  soundness  are  essential. 
Without  these  qualities  we  have  no  draft  horse. 
And  the  larger  the  better,  and  the  more  quality  the 
I  more  money  we  get  for  them.  Draft  horses  are  not 
for  ornament,  however,  nor  for  show,  neither  are 
they  for  the  road;  they  are  for  pull.  The  pull  is 
transmitted  and  inherited  in  them  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  certainty  as  the  kick  in  the  mule  or  the  tena- 
cious grip  in  the  bulldog.  Breed  your  largest, 
blockiest,  heavy-boned  mares  to  the  heaviest  and 
best  draft  stallion  that  can  be  found.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  getting  them  too  large  nor  too  good;  they 
are  for  work. 

Breed  your  finest  draff,  grade  mares  to  the  finest 
and  best-moving  draft  stallion  for  city  express  pur- 
po,ses,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  getting  them  too  large 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The   Dotted  Veil. 


Hor  dotted  veil  doth  emphasize 
The  tender  splendor  of  Jier  eyes; 

Its  Oriss-eross  meshes  are  a  snare. 

The  stoutest  heart  must  needs  beware, 
And  safest  he  who  swiftly  flies 
Her  dotted  veil. 

A  patch  of  plaster  here  and  there 
Did  ladies  of  the  court  devise 

To  make  complexions  still  more  fair; 
But  now  my  lady  multiplies 

This  fancy,  and  forsooth  must  wear 
Her  dotted  veil. 

And  once  her  veil  she  pins  and  ties 
The  winds  ma.v  madly  veer  and  tear. 

She  steps  a  maiden  debonair. 
Without  a  thought,  without  a  care, 

'Tvixt  her  and  fair  or  cloudy  skies 
Her  dotted  veil. 

Yet  all's  not  said,  for  some  declare 
A  Dime  of  untold  wealth  there  lies 

In  this  extensive  dotted  snare: 
For  most  the  oculist  doth  prize 

The  thing  that  spoils  my  dear  sweet  eyes. 
Her  dotted  veil. 

—New  York  Sun. 


The  Flawless  Hubby. 


There  are  husbands  who  are  pretty 
There  are  husbands  who  are  witty. 
There  are  husbands  who  in  public  are  as  smil- 
ing as  the  morn ; 
There  are  husbands  who  are  health.v. 
There  are  famous  ones  and  wealthy. 
But  the  real  angelic  husband,  well,  he's  never 
yet  been  born. 

Some  for  strength  of  love  are  noted. 
Who  are  really  so  devoted 
That  whene'er  their  wives  are  absent  they 
are  lonesome  and  forlorn ; 
And  while  now  and  then  you'll  find  one 
Who'll  try  not  to  nag  and  grind  one. 
Yet  the  real  angelic  husband,  oh,  he's  never 
yet  been  born. 

So  the  woman  who  is  mated 
To  a  man  who  maj-  be  rated 
As  "pretty  fair"  should  cherish  him  forever 
and  a  day ; 
For  the  real  "angelic  creature. 
Perfect,  quite,  in  every  feature. 
He  has  never  been  discovered,  and  he  won't 
be,  so  they  say. 

—Thomas  Bailev  Aid  rich. 


Our  English  Cousin. 


Mother  was  right  when  she  said  we 
boys  were  a  little  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  father  was  the  ' '  Honorable  Francis 
Berkeley,  "  and  heir  but  one  to  an  Eng- 
lish title.  She  was  right  here,  T  say, 
but  we  were  all  far  prouder  that  we 
were  free-born  Americans,  and  there 
is  nothing  we  love  more  than  'Old 
Glory,"  our  precious  red,  white  and 
blue  emblem  of  freedom  and  equality. 

We  did  not  think  much  of  England 
and  her  unjust  laws,  that  gives  every- 
thing to  the  eldest  son,  and  we  gloried 
in  the  independence  that  had  caused 
father  to  break  away  when  he  found  he 
received  nothing  when  the  wealthy  old 
lord  his  father  died,  and,  with  a  few 
thousands  left  him  by  his  mother,  came 
over  and  settled  in  Wisconsin. 

He  had  enough  to  buy  a  fine  prairie 
farm  in  Walworth  county,  and  to  stock 
it  and  put  the  buildings  in  repair.  And 
he  has  often  told  us  how  forlorn  he  felt 
when  he  took  possession  all  by  himself. 

His  brother,  T.ord  Dorne,  had  said 
to  him  when  he  came  away.  "  Now, 
Francis,  if  you  decide  to  marry  come 
home  and  choose  a  wife  from  among 
your  own  class,"  but  father  just  smiled 
to  think  how  out  of  place  those  dainty, 
high-born  dames  would  be  in  the  free, 
unconventional  life  of  the  West. 

He  never  thought  for  a  moment  of 
following  his  brother's  advice,  so  when 
by  and  by  he  fell  in  love  with  sweet 
Martha  Tuft,  a  dressmaker,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  woo  and  win  her.  She  is 
just  the  sweetest,  dearest  little  mother 
that  ever  blessed  a  home,  and  father 
has  never  regretted  shocking  his  aris- 
tocratic relations  by  marrying  what 
they  call  a  "native."  Mother  often 
says  laughingly  that  she  has  no  doubt 
they  really  believed  she  is  an  Indian, 
ird  she  has  never  allowed  a  picture  of 
nerself  to  be  sent. 

That  is,  never  to  her  knowledge,  but 
iJecil,  our  eldest  brother,  has  a  kodak, 
and  one  day  caught  her  with  her  arms 
full  nf  flowers  and  all  her  bright  hair 
Tumbling  about  her  shoulders,  and  it 


made  such  a  lovely  picture  when  finish- 
ed that,  with  father's  permission,  he 
senf  one  to  uncle,  and  mother  never 
knew  of  it  till  long  afterward.  We 
were  all  so  proud  of  her  and  loved  her 
so  dearly,  and  you  would  not  wonder 
could  you  have  seen  her  loving  pride  in 
her  big  boys.  For  there  are  four  of  us, 
all  stalwart  and  well  grown,  save  Cecil, 
who  is  slender  and  graceful,  and  the 
image  of  the  late  TiOrd  Dorne,  our 
grandfather. 

The  present  lord  has  but  one  son,  the 
Viscount  Beverly.  He  and  Cece  had 
corresponded  for  several  years,  and  we 
had  none  of  us  a  good  opinion  of  him, 
he  seemed  so  opinionated  and  conceited, 
and  so  puffed-up  by  his  rank.  So  when 
early  last  spring  uncle  wrote  that  he 
and  our  cousin  were  coming  over  with 
a  party  of  capitalists  who  were  negoti- 
ating for  the  purchase  of  a  number  of 
pulp  mills  in  Wisconsin  we  were  none 
of  us  much  pleased  with  the  idea. 

Mother  laughed  at  our  rueful  faces 
and  bade  us  remember  that  anticipa- 
tions often  lead  one  astray,  and  that 
we  had  better  wait  till  we  saw  our 
cousin  ere  making  up  our  minds  con- 
cerning him.  They  arrived  rather 
unexpectedly  one  stormy  night  in  mid- 
March,  a  letter  sent  from  New  York 
to  notify  us  not  making  its  appearance 
until  several  days  later. 

We  fell  in  love  with  uncle  at  sight, 
from  the  hearty,  affectionate  greeting 
he  gave  father  and  the  sweet  courtesy 
with  which  he  treated  our  mother. 
When  father  presented  his  boys,  a  lit- 
tle proudly,  he  shook  hands  cordially 
and  heartily,  exclaiming, 

"What  a  handsome  lot  of  young 
giants  you  have,  Francis,  but  Cecil  here 
is  all  Beverly,"  and  you  may  be  sure 
this  last  pleased  Cece  immensely,  for 
he  is  secretly  proud  of  the  fact  which 
he  has  long  known. 

During  all  this  Viscount  Beverly 
had  been  a  little  neglected  by  all  save 
mother,  and  I  saw  by  his  face  that  he 
resented  it.  This  disgusted  me,  for  we 
boys  take  pleasure  in  always  placing 
our  father  first,  and  his  ill  nature 
seemed  to  me  to  betray  smallness,  a 
quite  un-American  trait. 

Another  thing  increased  our  prej- 
udice: we  all  noticed  how  disagreeable 
his  face  looked  when  mother  called  him 
Rupert.  She  had  addressed  uncle  as 
Lord  Dorne,  and  I  suppose  he  thought 
she  ought  to  have  given  his  title  also. 
Well,  perhaps  she  ought,  but  we  knew 
nothing  of  English  ways,  father  never 
having  thought  it  necessary  to  teach 
us,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  American 
manners,  so  things  could  not  help  going 
wrong  now  and  then. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  young  fellow 
and  the  resemblance  between  him  and 
Cece  was  striking,  as  far  as  face  and 
form  was  concerned.  We  tried  our 
best  to  make  it  pleasant  for  him,  but 
as  the  days  went  by  we  could  see  he 
did  not  enjoy  our  free  and  hearty  hos- 
pitality, and  we  tired  of  his  superior 
airs.  I  heard  his  father  remonstrate 
with  him  once  on  the  folly  of  bringing 
his  lordly  ways  into  a  land  where  all 
was  freedom  and  equality,  but  it  did 
no  good.  He  was  as  stiff  and  priggish 
as  ever  the  next  day. 

As  the  time  went  on  we  came  to  love 
uncle  as  heartily  as  we  detested  Rupert, 
but  we  were  careful  not  to  betray  our 
dislike  to  his  father.  The  one  trait  we 
had  the  least  patience  with  was  that  he 
knew  everything.  He  could  teach  us 
more  about  our  own  affairs,  or  thought 
he  could,  than  we  knew  ourselves.  And 
nothing  was  ever  brought  for  his  enter- 
tainment but  he  had  to  tell  of  something 
far  finer  he  had  seen  at  home  in  England. 
The  worst  of  it  all,  however,  was,  he 
would  not  believe  anything  we  told 
him,  and  few  boys  can  patiently  endure 
to  have  their  word  always  doubted. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  mother  we 
would  have  teased  the  life  out  of  him, 
or  at  least  joked  him  out  of  his  conceit. 
But  she  kept  us  always  reminded  that 
he  was  our  guest,  and  had  been  differ- 
ently brought  up.  But  as  the  first  of 
April  approached,  and  he  declared  in 
his  lordly  manner  that  no  one  could 
fool  him;  that  many  had  tried  it,  but 
no  one  had  ever  ' '  got  a  rise  out  of  him  " 
yet,  we  had  been  angels  to  forego  the 
attempt. 

Now,  aw  I  said,  Rupert  would  pever 


believe  anything  we  boys  told  him  of 
the  wonders  of  our  land,  but  he  would 
sit  by  the  hour  and  listen  to  the  tales 
old  Karl  Schimberger,  father's  head 
man,  would  relate  of  the  strange  things 
he  had  seen  since  he  had  left  his  native 
land.  How  much  our  cousin  believed 
of  these  yarns  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  he 
seemed  to  think  the  old  man  could  have 
no  object  in  humbugging  him,  so  we 
decided  to  get  Schimberger  to  help  us. 
He  willingly  agreed,  for  he  was  a  gen- 
uine wag  in  his  way,  so  the  next  time 
Rupert  came  into  the  kitchen  he  regaled 
him  with  fish  stories,  mentioning  among 
other  facts  (?)  that  a  species  of  fish 
we  call  bull-heads  come  out  of  the  water 
every  night  to  eat  buckwheat  in  our 
back  field.  Rupert  laughed  at  this, 
whereupon  the  old  man  waxed  indig- 
nant. 

"  You  vas  hear  of  feesh  dat  dravel  on 
der  dry  ground,  hey  ? " 
"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Veil,  dese  be  dose,  eh  ?  den  vy  dey 
not  eat,  hey  ?  "  and  not  another  word 
could  Rupert  get  out  of  him  that  night. 

The  next  day  was  the  first  of  April, 
but  Rupert  had  forgotten  it;  Karl  took 
care  to  let  him  see  him  start  across  the 
field  with  a  measure  of  buckwheat,  and 
on  being  asked  where  he  was  going, 
replied,  sulkily,  "  How  vas  dem  feesh 
to  eat  if  I  not  feed  dem  ?  " 

With  a  look  of  mixed  unbelief  and 
astonishment  Rupert  accompanied  the 
old  man  and  watched  him  scatter  the 
grain  along  the  little  stream.  The  ice 
was  gone,  and  the  Dutchman  pointed 
out  several  shadowy  forms  lurking  in 
the  shallows  that,  as  he  said,  were 
waiting  for  darkness  to  come  up  to  feed. 
Afterward  in  telling  us  of  it,  he  said 
the  boy's  face  (he  was  eighteen)  was  a 
study  in  its  bewilderment,  and  he  was 
sure  he  would  go  when  night  fell  and 
see  for  himself  if  there  was  any  truth 
in  the  matter.  Feeling  confident  such 
would  be  the  case,  Jerry  and  I  shut 
ourselves  in  the  workshop,  and  made  a 
transparency  which,  when  lighted  up, 
would  show  only  the  words  "April 
Fool  ! "  in  letters  of  fire,  and  then 
waited  with  what  patience  we  could  for 
night. 

Several  times  during  the  day  we  who 
were  in  the  secret  were  driven  to 
laughter  at  seeing  Rupert  gazing  in  the 
direction  of  the  creek  with  a  most  un- 
decided, puzzled  expression.  He  seem- 
ed unable  to  forget  the  matter  or  make 
up  his  mind  what  to  do;  so  after  sup- 
per we  beguiled  him  over  to  a  neigh- 
bor's, where  there  were  some  nice  young 
people,  and  we  passed  a  very  pleasant 
evening.  Just  as  we  were  starting  for 
home  a  little  boy  ran  in  to  say,  "  Sandy 
McDare,  a  fellow  who  lived  a  little  be- 
yond, was  drunk  and  abusing  his  familj', 
and  would  we  boys  come  and  make  him 
behave  ?  "  The  summons  was  nothing 
new,  and  of  coruse  we  must  go,  but 
equally  of  course  we  couldn't  take  Vis- 
count Beverly  into  such  a  scene,  so  he 
settled  the  matter  by  .saying  he  could 
easily  cut  home  across  the  lots  alone. 

That  was  just  what  we  wanted,  but 
we  were  careful  not  to  let  Cece  note 
the  fact,  for  we  seldom  let  him  into  the 
secret  of  any  bit  of  fun  we  had  on  hand. 
So  when  we  proposed  he  go  on  and  set- 
tle McDare's  case  by  himself  he  willing- 
ly agreed,  and  we  ran  quickly  to  inter- 
cept Rupert  and  have  a  little  fun  at 
his  expense. 

Now  we  always  followed  the  road  a 
short  distance  in  going  home  from 
Collipp's  past  a  piece  of  woods,  and 
then  cut  across  a  calf  pasture  to  the 
house,  thus  saving  half  a  mile,  and  we 
were  sure  Rupert  would  do  the  same. 
By  moving  rapidly  we  reached  the  cor- 
ner of  the  wood  next  the  pasture  before 
he  came  along,  and  I.  being  the  tallest, 
stationed  myself  in  the  deep  shadows 
with  a  white  sheet  wrapped  around  me. 

Jerry  and  Frank  in  similar  ghostly 
attire  crouched  in  the  shadow  of  the 
fence  farther  on,  and  so  we  waited.  It 
was  not  very  dark  except  in  the  shad- 
ows, for  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  stars 
were  out.  Presently  Rupert  came 
sauntering  leisurely  along,  and  I  knew 
by  the  tune  he  was  whistling  that  his 
thoughts  were  afar  in  "  Merrie  Eng- 
land." 

As  he  came  opposite  me  on  entering 
the  pasture,  I  moved  slowly,  making  a 
dismal  noise,    He  stopped,  lookecj  ftt  W§ 


sharply  a  moment,  then  took  a  step 
or  two  toward  me.  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  laugh  to  myself  over  the  failure 
of  our  "  scare  "  when  all  about  in  the 
dark  shadows  between  us  there  arose 
the  most  unearthly  noises  I  ever  beard. 

Then  up  sprang  a  dozen  or  more 
yearling  calves,  which  had  been  quietly 
nuddled  together  in  the  fence  corner. 
Away  they  ran  down  the  field,  bleat- 
ing, snorting  and  bellowing  with  ter- 
ror, Rupert  racing  along  before  them 
until  he  reached  and  vaulted  the  fence 
on  the  other  side. 

The  sight  convulsed  me  with  laughter, 
which  was  in  no  wise  allayed  when, 
just  as  the  calves  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  Jerry  and  Frank  crawled  to 
their  feet,  groaning  and  sputtering, 
and  rubbing  their  bruised  arms  and 
legs,  for  the  calves  had  run  directly 
over  them  as  they  lay  hidden  by  the 
fence.  I  laughed  until  I  cried— until 
both  boys  set  upon  me  and  I  had  to 
make  for  the  house  to  escape  their 
indignant  wrath. 

We  made  for  the  kitchen  by  the  back 
way,  and  when  we  entered  the  light 
and  I  could  see  them  I  thought  I  should 
die  from  my  efforts  to  keep  from  laugh- 
ing. 

Jerry  had  a  deep  scratch  the  whole 
length  of  his  face,  while  Frank  had  a 
dozen  on  hands  and  face.  Their  clothes 
were  torn  and  soiled,  their  hats  batter 
ed  out  of  all  shape — such  looking  objects 
as  they  were  I  Such  an  ending  to  our 
fun — it  was  more  than  human  nature 
could  bear,  and  when  1  began  once 
more  to  laugh  the  two  were  forced  to 
join  me.  and  we  made  the  roof  ring. 
Hearing  some  one  coming,  the  boys 
ran  up  the  back  stairs  to  repair  dam- 
ages, while  I  went  to  the  parlor  and  had 
to  listen  while  Rupert  gave  a  humorous 
account  of  his  adventure  with  the 
calves.  All  his  stiffness  and  precision 
was  dropped  for  once,  and  when  he 
concluded  with,  "'Oh,  auntie,  you 
should  have  seen  me  run  and  clear  that 
fence,"  we  all  laughed  uproariously. 

"But,"  began  father,  in  a  wondering 
way,  ■ '  what  could  have  made  the  calves 
run  like  that  at  that  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  something  must  have  frighten- 
ed them,"  replied  Rupert  with  a  sly 
look  at  me,  which  proved  that  he  mis- 
trusted T  knew  as  much  of  the  matter 
as  himself. 

Neither  Jerry  nor  Frank  showed  up, 
and  Cece  did  not  return  till  everybody 
had  retired.  I  went  to  the  room  I 
shared  with  the  two  former,  but  not  to 
go  to  bed  until  convinced  our  cousin 
had  given  up  all  idea  of  going  to  see  if 
bullheads  really  came  out  of  the  water 
to  eat  buckwheat.  I  was  convinced  he 
would,  and  I  was  right,  for  about 
eleven  o'clock  he  very  quietly  let  him- 
self out  of  the  house,  and  by  the  dim 
starlight  I  saw  him  start  across  the 
field.  I  was  not  long  you  may  believe 
in  awakening  Jerry,  and  quickly  ar- 
ranging our  transparency,  we  followed. 

It  was  pretty  dark,  a  thin  film  of 
cloud  dimming  the  cool  radiance  of  the 
stars,  but  as  we  neared  the  spot  we 
were  amused  to  see  him  strike  a  match 
and  move  slowly  along  the  bank  in  a 
crouching  position.  Stationing  our- 
selves so  he  was  nearing  us  all  the 
time,  we  waited  until  he  had  lighted  a 
half-dozen  matches  and  examined  a  long 
stretch  of  stubble.  Then  as  he  straight- 
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up,  feeling  no  doubt  pretty  wroth  that 
he  had  been  so  foolish,  I  ma,de  a  noise 
and  he  turned  his  head  to  see  April 
Fool  !  "  glaring  at  him  in  letters  of  fire. 

"  Sold  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  shout  of 
laughter  that  made  the  echoes  ring. 
"  I  give  up,  boys.  Won't  this  be  a  rich 
thing  to  tell  mother  and  the  girls  when 
I  get  home." 

Of  course  we  joined  in  his  laughter, 
but  feeling  that  his  unexpected  way  of 
taking  the  joke  had  almost  given  him 
the  best  of  it  here  as  in  the  "  ghost  " 
performance.  We  kept  that  secret  to 
ourselves,  however,  until  he  and  uncle 
had  gone  back  to  England,  and  we 
rather  wish  we  had  never  told,  for  we 
shall  not  soon  hear  the  last  of  it. 

They  stayed  several  months  though, 
and  no  one  could  ask  for  a  jollier, 
pleasanter  companion  than  Rupert  was 
after  the  night  we  so  ruffled  his  dignity, 
and  he  found  there  were  "natives" 
cute  enough  to  take  in  a  titled  Eng- 
lishman.— Rye  Johnson,  in  the  Home. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  waist  of  a  black  crepon  dress  is 
made  with  a  plain  black  blouse  front, 
opening  on  either  side  to  show  plaid 
silk  with  plaited  frills  down  either  side, 
giving  the  effect  of  a  white  box  plait  in 
the  middle.  The  pointed  yoke  is  of 
white  satin,  covered  with  an  applique 
of  black  lace  and  jet. 

A  blue  and  black  shot  crepon  is  made 
with  a  slight  blouse  effect  in  front  and 
a  wide  turn-down  collar  of  blue  satin, 
outlined  with  jet  and  steel  passement- 
erie and  trimmed  on  either  side  below 
with  steel  buttons  and  simulated 
buttonholes  in  black  satin.  The  vest  is 
of  finely  tucked  muslin,  with  a  band  of 
embroidery  down  the  center.  Steel 
buttons  appear  again  on  the  sleeves, 
which  are  cut  in  two  points  over  the 
band,  with  a  frill  of  fine  embroidery 
inside. 

Checked  and  finely  striped  silks 
make  pretty  waists  for  crepon  and 
satin  skirts,  but  they  are  made  with 
tucked  muslin  vests  with  satin  ribbon 
collar  and  belt,  or  quite  plain  and  worn 
with  a  wide  lawn  collar.  Little  frills 
of  silk  down  either  side  of  the  front  are 
very  effective. 

Among  the  smaller  girls  the  empire 
waist  vies  with  the  blouse  for  first 
place  among  the  smaller  frocks,  and 
they  are  trimmed  round  or  up  and 
down  with  rows  of  insertion,  and  have 
jaunty  bows  of  ribbon  on  each  shoulder 
and  short  puffed  sleeves.  Piques, 
lawns,  nainsooks,  zephyrs,  silk  ging- 
hams, colored  linens  and  Swiss  muslins 
are  all  popular  for  summer  wash 
dresses,  and  embroidery  is  the  favorite 
trimming.  Pique  comes  in  lovely  pale 
shades  of  blue,  yellow  and  pink,  and  is 
made  up  into  pretty  afternoon  gowns 
with  plain  skirts  and  empire  waists, 
which  have  a  yoke  and  belt  of  white 
embroidery. 

Plainer  dresses  are  made  with  a 
blouse  waist  and  wide  sailor  collar,  and 
little  cloaks  are  supplied  for  toddling 
infants.  Stunning  little  reefer  jackets 
of  white  pique  are  made  with  wide 
collars,  square  across  the  back,  and 
deep,  square  ends  on  either  side  of  the 
front.  They  are  trimmed  with  a  band 
of  colored  linen  or  embroidered  inser- 
tion, and  are  worn  over  white  pique 
skirts. 

A  5tudy  in  Construction. 


A  teacher  in  one  of  the  lower  grades 
of  a  city  school  was  endeavoring  to  im- 
press upon  her  pupils  the  fact  that  a 
plural  subject  takes  a  verb  in  the 
plural. 

"  Remember  this,"  she  said;  "girls 
are,  boys  are;  a  girl  is,  a  boy  is.  Now 
do  you  understand  it  ?  " 

Every  hand  in  the  room  was  raised 
in  assent. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  the  teacher, 
"who  can  give  me  a  sentence  with 
girls — plural,  remember  ?  " 

This  time  only  one  hand  was  raised, 
and  that  belonged  to  a  pretty  little 
miss.    "Please,  ma'am,"  she  said,  with 
all  the  assurance  of  primitive  reason-  | 
ing,  "  I  can  give  a  sentence.    'Girls,  | 
are  my  hat  on  ^trai^ht  ?  "— Qipcippftti 


Gems  of  Tliought. 


Fame  is  an  undertaker  that  pays 
but  little  attention  to  the  living,  but 
bedizens  the  dead,  furnishes  out  their 
funerals  and  follows  them  to  the  grave. 
— Colton. 

Quick  is  the  succession  of  human 
events;  the  cares  of  to-day  are  seldom 
the  cares  of  to-morrow,  and  when  we 
lie  down  at  night  we  may  safely  say  to 
most  of  our  troubles.  Ye  have  done 
your  worst,  and  we  shall  meet  no  more. 
— Cowper. 

Believe  me,  sir,  those  who  attempt 
to  level  never  equalize.  In  all  societies 
consisting  of  various  descriptions  of 
citizens,  some  description  must  be 
uppermost.  The  levelers,  therefore, 
only  change  and  pervert  the  natural 
order  of  things;  they  load  the  edifice  of 
society  by  setting  up  in  the  air  what 
the  solidity  of  the  structure  requires 
to  be  on  the  ground. — Burke. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  with  a  young  per- 
son of  a  character  to  be  much  affected 
by  ludicrous  and  absurd  representa- 
tions, to  show  him  plainly,  by  exam- 
ples, that  there  is  nothivg  which  may 
not  be  so  represented.  He  will  hardly 
need  to  be  told  that  everything  is  not 
a  mere  joke,  and  he  may  thus  be 
secured  from  falling  into  a  contempt  of 
those  things  which  he  may  at  any  time 
happen  to  find  so  treated. — Whately. 

Cicero  says  that  "to  study  philoso- 
phy is  nothing  but  to  prepare  a  man's 
self  to  die."  The  reason  of  which  is, 
because  study  and  contemplation  do  in 
some  sort  withdraw  from  us  and  de- 
prive us  of  our  souls,  and  employ  it 
separately  from  the  body,  which  is  a 
kind  of  learning  to  die,  and  a  resem- 
blance of  death;  or  else  because  all  the 
wisdom  and  reasoning  in  the  world 
does  in  the  end  conclude  in  this  point, 
to  teach  us  not  to  fear  to  die.  And  to 
say  the  truth,  either  our  reason  does 
grossly  abuse  us,  or  it  ought  to  have  no 
other  aim  but  our  contentment  only, 
nor  to  endeavor  anything  but  in  turn 
to  make  us  live  well,  and  as  the  Holy 
Scripture  says,  at  our  ease.  All  the 
opinions  of  the  world  agree  in  this. — 
Montaigne. 

Youth  is  the  time  of  enterprise  and 
hope;  having  yet  no  occasion  of  com- 
paring our  force  with  any  opposing 
power,  we  naturally  form  presumption 
in  our  own  favor  and  imagine  that  ob- 
struction and  impediment  will  give  way 
before  us.  The  first  impulses  rather 
inflame  vehemence  than  teach  pru- 
dence; a  brave  and  generous  mind  is 
long  before  it  suspects  its  own  weak- 
ness or  submits  to  sap  the  difficulties 
which  it  expected  to  subdue  by  storm. 
Before  disappointments  have  enforced 
the  dictates  of  philosophy  we  believe  it 
in  our  power  to  shorten  the  interval 
between  the  first  cause  and  the  last 
effect;  we  laugh  at  the  timorous  delays 
of  plodding  industry,  and  fancy  that 
by  increasing  the  fire  we  can  at  pleas- 
ure accelerate  the  projection. — Dr.  S. 
Johnson. 


Smart  Girls. 


There  is  a  young  man  attending  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  upon  whom 
the  "  turn  was  called  "  very  cleverly 
the  other  day.  He  came  to  the  univer- 
sity to  pursue  post-graduate  studies 
from  a  college  in  a  small  but  distinct- 
ively college  town.  While  attending 
that  institution  he  found  time  to  culti- 
vate the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of 
the  prettiest  girls  in  the  village,  and 
the  idea  took  possession  of  him  since  he 
came  to  the  Old  Penu  that  the  por- 
traits of  all  his  old  "flames"  of  other 
college  days  would  add  much  to  the 
adornment  of  his  quarters.  So  he 
penned  a  request  to  the  fair  creatures 
who  lingered  most  in  his  remembrance 
for  copies  of  their  photographs.  He 
got  them  all,  too,  the  other  day,  but  in 
a  form  be  little  expected.  The  dear 
girls,  on  receiving  his  request,  put  up  a 
job  on  him.  Eight  of  them  visited  a 
photographer's  in  a  body  and  had  a 
group  taken,  showing  only  the  back  of 
their  heads  and  shoulders.  One  of 
these  pictures  was  mailed  without  com- 
ment to  the  fresh  universif-y  man,  He 
didn't  get  t-he  pictur§  ^rJ^fOed  fOF  1^'^ 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Avoid  the  frequent  use  of  soft, 
sloppy  foods  and  of  soft  bread.  Give 
the  teeth  something  to  do,  if  you  would 
have  them  grow  strong  and  keep  clean. 

It  will  be  well,  when  cane-seated 
chair  bottoms  have  "  sagged,"  to  make 
them  as  tight  as  ever  by  washing  them 
with  hot  soapsuds  and  leaving  them  to 
dry  in  the  open  air. 

Do  not  attempt  to  extinguish  the 
flames  of  blazing  oil  with  water;  it  will 
only  make  them  worse.  Pour  corn 
meal  or  flour  quickly  over  them,  or 
throw  over  a  rug  or  anything  handy 
that  will  exclude  the  air. 

A  remarkable  degree  of  brilliancy 
may  be  imparted  to  windows  by  clean- 
ing them  with  alcohol  and  whiting. 
This  will  remove  the  most  obstinate 
paint  spots.  For  ordinary  window 
washing  a  little  kerosene  in  the  water 
is  an  effective  brightener. 

To  cleanse  glass  bottles  that  have 
held  oil,  place  ashes  in  each  bottle  and 
immerse  in  cold  water,  then  heat  the 
water  gradually  until  it  boils;  after 
boiling  an  hour  let  them  remain  till 
cold.  Then  wash  the  bottles  in  soap- 
suds and  rinse  in  cold  water. 

Steel  knives  or  other  articles  which 
have  become  rusty  should  be  rubbed 
with  a  little  sweet  oil,  then  left  for  a 
day  or  two  in  a  dry  place,  and  then 
rubbed  with  finely  powdered,  unslaked 
lime  until  every  vestige  of  the  rust  has 
disappeared,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place 
wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  flannel. 

Mrs.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  wife  of 
the  editor  of  the  Ontury  Magazine,  is 
reported  as  saying  that  she  hopes  none 
of  her  daughters  will  ever  have  any 
special  talent  for  anything  but  being 
nice  women,  so  opposed  is  she  to  the 
"  new  woman  "  type.  She  herself  was 
once  a  successful  painter,  but  gave  up 
her  art  because  she  thought  she  must 
neglect  either  it  or  her  family. 

Bread  crumbs  rank  among  the  house- 
cleaner's  best  friends.  Crushed  to  a 
coarse  powder  they  may  be  used  to 
clean  delicate  lamp  shades,  screens, 
show  cases,  scarfs,  and  the  bolting- 
cloth  trifles  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
decoratively  inclined.  Bread  crumbs 
will  also  remove  grease  spots  from  wall 
papers,  and  are,  indeed,  invaluable  in 
freshening  wall,  papers  that  have  be- 
come dingy. 

Dr.  Bruce  Low  of  the  London  Health 
Board  advocates  the  exclusion  of  do- 
mestic pets  from  sick  rooms  where 
there  are  patients  suffering  from  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases.  A 
startling  instance  of  the  spread  of 
diphtheria  by  cats  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Low,  who  found  that  the  cat  owned 
by  a  certain  family  had  licked  up  some 
diphtheritic  matter  from  the  floor,  and 
spent  the  evening,  after  its  usual  cus- 
tom, with  neighboring  cats  on  the  back 
fence.  A  few  days  after  this  a  neigh- 
bor's cat  was  sick,  and  "  the  poor  kit- 
tie  "  was  tenderly  cared  for  by  four 
little  girls,  all  of  whom  a  little  later 
had  diphtheria.  Food  that  has  been  in 
the  sick  room  should  not  be  given  to 
animals,  nor  should  they  be  permitted 
to  lick  dishes  that  have  been  in  a  room 
where  there  is  a  case  of  diphtheria. 

In  washing  embroideries  done  with 
crewels  on  a  foundation  of  linen  or 
crash,  the  first  time  bran  water  should 
always  be  used  to  set  the  colors.  To 
prepare  the  water  pour  a  gallon  boil- 
ing hot  over  a  pound  of  bran.  Let  the 
bran  soak  in  the  water  a  day,  stirring 
it  occasionally,  then  stir  it  well.  Put 
the  article  to  be  washed  in  the  water 
when  it   is   lukewarm,    pressing  and 


squeezing  it  through  the  water  until 
clean.  Do  not  think  of  wringing  dry, 
but  press  out  all  the  moisture  possible 
and  dry  in  a  warm  place  without  ex- 
posure to  sunlight.  When  it  is  stiU 
damp,  lay  the  right  side  on  a  flannel 
and  press  on  the  wrong  side.  Use 
only  the  best  crewels  if  you  expect 
them  to  wash  well. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Carrots  Flemish  Way. — Boil  six  or 
eight  good-sized  carrots  until  tender. 
Cut  them  into  stars  or  dice,  then  stew 
them  with  five  small  onions,  a  sprig  of 
parsley  chopped  and  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  good 
gravy,  or  a  little  melted  butter.  Serve 
very  hot. 

Buttered  Eggs.- — Melt  four  ounces  of 
butter.  Mix  with  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  leaving  out  the  whites  of  two. 
Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  mixed.  Make 
some  toast  and  spread  the  slices  with 
anchovy  paste,  then  put  on  the  egg 
mixture  lightly  with  a  fork.  Cut  the 
toast  in  four  pieces. 

Dressed  Potatoes.  —  Take  some 
large,  smooth  potatoes,  wash  thor- 
oughly and  roast  in  the  oven.  When 
done  cut  off  the  tops  and  carefully 
scoop  out  the  inside.  Rub  this  through 
a  fine  sieve  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
grated  cheese,  a  dash  of  cayenne  and 
salt.  Melt  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
in  a  stew  pan,  put  in  the  potato  and 
make  it  hot;  fill  the  skins  of  the  pota- 
toes with  this  mixture.  Set  them  in 
the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  and  serve. 

Ground  Rice  Pancakes. — Set  a  pint 
of  new  milk  in  a  very  clean  saucepan, 
and  when  it  is  scalding  hot  stir  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  ground  rice  previously 
mixed,  smooth  in  one-quarter  pint  of 
cold  milk,  keep  it  on  the  fire  till  it 
thickens,  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  put  it 
into  a  bowl  to  cool,  stirring  in  gently 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter. 
When  cold  add  two  ounces  of  sugar,  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  Drop 
enough  of  this  mixture  into  as  little 
lard  as  possible,  and  fry  it  a  nice  light 
brown.  Sift  sugar  over  them,  roll  them 
and  serve  with  lemon  cut  and  laid 
around  the  dish. 

Bread  Fritters. — To  a  quart  basin- 
ful of  stale  bread,  broken  small,  put  a 
quart  of  boiling  milk,  cover  it  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  When  quite  soft 
beat  it  with  a  spoon  until  smooth,  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  half  a  nutmeg 
grated,  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy,  one 
of  butter  and  a  little  salt.  Beat  it 
light.  Make  an  omelet  pan  hot,  put  in 
a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  when  hot 
pour  in  sufficient  batter  to  run  over 
the  pan;  let  it  fry  gently.  When  one 
side  is  a  fine  brown  turn  and  brown 
the  other.  Lay  on  a  hot  plate,  put 
butter,  sugar  and  a  little  nutmeg  over 
it;  lay  one  on  the  other,  cut  them 
through  in  4uarters  and  serve  them 
hot. 


Trouble  at  the  Last  Turn. 


"There  is  too  much  system  in  this 
school  business,"  growled  Tommy. 
"  Just  because  I  snickered  a  little  the 
monitor  turned  me  over  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  principal  turned  me  over 
to  paw." 

.    "  Was  that  all?  " 

"  No,  paw  turned  me  over  his  knee." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 


"  Suppose,  now,"  said  the  teacher, 
"  I  should  give  you  two  boys  an  apple 
and  tell  you  to  cut  it  in  two,  how  much 
would  you  get.  Tommy  ?  " 

"  None,"  replied  the  youth,  "lessen 
you  helt  Jim  till  I  eat  it  up  !  " — Atlanta 
Constitution. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Grange  Field. 

As  yet  no  definite  arruni/ements  have  i 
been  made  respect iii":  the   projected  I 
summer  Cirani^e  meeting  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  but    there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  thin^j  will  be  a  no  in  ; 
one   shape  or    another.     The    good  ; 
people  of  Highland,  with  whom  the  i 
project  originated,  are  very  earnest  in  | 
the  matter,  but.  being  very  young  in 
the  Grange  work,  feel  a  delicacy  about 
taking  the  lead.    It  was  this  feeling  i 
which    prompted    them  to   offer   the  1 
leadership  to  San  Jose  Grange,  which 
still  has  it  under  consideration,  upon 
the  basis  of  a  favorable  committee  re- 
port.   In  the  meanwhile,  time  which 
should  be  spent  in  preparing  the  site 
for  the  reception  of  visitors  is  passing 
away  and  the  Highland  people  are  un- 
comfortable under  it.    They  now  pro- 
pose, in  order  to  give  the  scheme  a 
recognized  basis,  to  ask  the  State  Ex-  i 
ecutive  Committee  to  father  the  i)roject 
to  such  extent  as  will  be  involved  in  the  ■ 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

KcjfoJred,  First — That  this  Executive  Com-  1 
mlttee  approves  the  proposal  of  Highland  : 
Grange  to  establi.sh  a  permaueut  Farmers' 
Summer  Kncampment  in  its  vicinity,  with  in- 
struction in  agriculture  niid  economics  by  the 
faculties  of  the  Slate  ami  Stanford  Universi- 
ties, and  recommend  similar  movements  to 
the  Granges  of  other  localities. 

Second— It  is  distinctly  understood  that  j 
these  meetings,  while  properly  and  inevitably  i 
conducted  by  the  Grange,  as  the  organized  ' 
representative  of  farmers,  are  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  farming  class,  and  in 
no  sense  as  exclusive  Grange  meetings. 

Third— In  our  opinion  the  educational  feat- 
ures of  the  meeting  should  be  under  the  con-  | 
trol  of  the  State  Grange,  the  business  and 
material  arrangements  being  directed  by  the  i 
Grange  nearest  the  place  of  meeting. 

Fourth— In  view  of  the  fact  that  Highland 
Grange  proposes  to  establish  a  camp  at  once, 
and  has  requested  San  Jose  Grange  to  accept  | 
its  leadership  and  control,  we  shall  be  pleased  i 
to  see  San  Jose  Grange  accept  and  act  upon  I 
that  proposal;  but  should  San  Jose  Grange 
not  see  its  way  clear  to  the  responsibility,  we  \ 
request  and  "authorize  Highland  Grange  to  j 
assunae  and  take  charge  of  all  business  ar-  [ 
rangements,  provided,  hovrever,  that  no  debt 
be  incurred  or  the  financial  credit  of  Highland 
Grauge  or  the  Order  be  in  any  way  pledged, 
and  we  request  the  Worthy  Master  of  the 
State  Grange  toapiwiut,  from  members  of  the  j 
Order  residing  in  the  bay  and  coast  counties,  i 
a  suitable  committee  to  arrange  for  the  edu-  i 
cational  work. 

Fifth- -We  request  the  Worthy  Master  of  j 
the  State  Grange  to  give  to  the  enterprise 
his  official  support  and  assistance  in  all  proper  ] 
wa.vs,  it  being  understood  that  all  present  ar- 
rangements are  temporary,  and  to  be  finally 
settled  by  the  State  Grange,  after  the  ex- 
perience of  this  season. 

It  is  understood  that  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  will  readily 
endorse  this.  Worthy  Master  Roache 
has  already  given  it  his  assent,  as  also 
has  Bro.  Cyrus  Jones.  Bros.  Loucks 
and  Walton  are  yet  to  be  heard  from, 
but  no  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  their 
view  of  it.  Under  this  official  endorse- 
ment, when  it  shall  be  secured,  the 
Highlanders  will  go  to  work,  freely  de- 
voting their  tim.'  atid  that  of  their 
teams  to  making  ready  the  camp 
ground.  The  area  proposed  to  be  pre- 
pared this  season  will,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Prof.  Childs  of  the  State 
Normal  School  (who.  by  the  way, 
warmly  approves  the  project),  accom- 
modate a  camping  p'-ypul  ition  of  about 
1000  persons. 

Speaking  for  the  Ritral  Press,  we 
admire  immensely  the  determination 
and  grit  of  the  ''  Baby  Grange  fn  nc- 
fiiiilli/  ih,  ,1  r/i>iitl  t/ii'iir/.  It  is  a  display 
of  energy  coming  very  suggestively 
from  the  newest  blood  in  the  Order, 
and  is  significant  of  good  times  ahead 
for  the  Grange. 


active  character  and'  its  connection 
with  the  practical  affairs  of  Sutter 
county.  It  appears  to  have  a  leading 
part  in  everything  going,  and  by  its 
energy  and  efficiency  makes  itself 
thoroughly  respected  in  its  own  com- 
munity. It  is  characteristic  of  this 
(Grange  that  it  is  preparing  to  enter- 
tain the  State  Horticultural  Society, 
which  meets  at  Yuba  City  on  Friday 
the  31st  inst.  No  matter  how  many 
come,  so  it  is  declared,  there  will  be 
dinner  enough  and  welcome  enough  to 
gound  around.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a 
Grange  which  thus  Keeps  itself  at  the 
front  in  local  affairs  continues  to  pros- 
per.   

When  the  next  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  is  to  be  held  is  not  an- 
nounced, but  it  will  probably  be  soon, 
since  the  inspection  service  has  made 
a  lot  of  business  which  will  soon  be 
pressing.  We  hear  many  inquiries  as 
to  how  much  the  inspection  work  has 
cost;  but  it  will  not  be  possible  to  an- 
swer until  the  Committee  have  audited 
the  accounts.  At  a  rough  guess  we 
should  say  that  the  work  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

Seasonable  Observations. 


It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
subordinate  Granges  generally  that 
through  good  times  and  hard  times 
alike  Yuba  City  Grange  maintains  its 


To  THE  Editor  : — Even  the  careless 
observer  must  have  seen  with  what 
unanimity  the  press  of  the  State  is 
heralding  the  natural  advantages  of 
every  portion  of  our  glorious  State. 
Not  the  least  gratifying  in  this  direc- 
tion is  the  course  of  the  great  dailies 
of  San  Francisco,  which  show  such  a 
willingness  to  do  justice  to  all  portions 
of  the  interior. 

San  Francisco  has  a  great  duty  to 
perform  in  this  matter,  which  she  is 
accused  of  neglecting,  said  duty  being 
to  hold  up  and  strengthen  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  her  dependencies. 
Her  press  would  notice  the  country  for 
a  consideration,  and  at  timet,  it  seemed 
as  if  willing  to  exchange  a  glorious 
permanency  in  her  arteries  of  com- 
merce for  a  curse-dealing  temporary 
advantage. 

How  different  the  sentiment  as  ex- 
pressed at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  the  Kith,  where  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  State  joined  hands  in  an  attempt 
to  further  their  respective  interests. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  a  coming 
awakening  of  the  interior  may  be 
cited  the  convention  at  Woodland, 
Yolo  county.  May  14th,  of  the  editors 
and  proprietors  of  journals  published 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  un- 
excelled, and,  I  might  say,  unequaled 
natural  advantages  of  this  great  valley, 
unheralded  and  unsung,  was  not  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  moving 
world,  as  did  the  sands  and  songs  of 
less  favored  regions;  but  now  a  union 
of  effort  has  been  inaugurated  where 
harmony  and  good  will  shall  prevail, 
and  where  every  section  will  help  every 
other  section  to  secure  the  good  of  all. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  and  pop- 
ular resolution  adopted  unanimously 
was  the  following  : 

Whereas,  The  permanent  interests  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  lie  in  the  preservation  of 
its  great  river,  without  danger  to  navigation 
and  without  menace  to  farmers :  therefore 

Ursiilvcd,  That  the  members  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Press  Association  dedicate  their 
most  earnest  efforts  generally  and  severally 
to  obtaining  all  Government  aid  that  can  be 
secured  for  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  said  river,  and  shall  battle  continuously 
against  any  menace  to  that  navigation,  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  comes. 

And  they  further  pledged  themselves 
individually  and  collectively  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  secure 
the  development  of  its  vast  and  varied 
resources. 

Now,  this  is  the  kind  of  talk  that 
wins.  Co-operation  is  the  corner- 
stone on  which  is  founded  the  Grange 
structure,  and  we  hail  with  delight  the 


.adoption  fit  tlie  principle  l>y  the  tal- 
ented editors  of  the  great  valley.  ' 

In  my  reference  to  Highland  Grange 
encampment  1  possibly  overdid  tny  in- 
tentions, as  I  often  do,  judging  from 
Bro.  Adams'  reply.  All  I  wish  to  say 
now  is  that  I  would  not  only  not  throw 
a  straw  in  the  way  of  its  success,  but 
favor  it  with  all  my  heart  and  influence, 
and  would  accept  with  grace  and  resig- 
nation my  inability  to  partake  of  the 
pleasures  that  I  know  will  be  lavishly 
supplied. 

Of  course,  all  your  readers  smiled 
over  the  press  dispatch  from  Indiana 
saying  that  a  certain  family  had  been 
blessed  with  triplets— all  girls — and 
how  the  President,  on  being  informed 
of  the  fact,  and  that  they  had  been 
named  after  the  ladv  members  of  his 
family,  sent  a  $500  check  to  the 
parents,  etc.  That  act  was  followed 
by  letters  and  telegrams  from  all  over 
the  country  mentioning  the  birth  of 
twins,  triplets  and  fours,  all  asking  for 
a  check  of  any  convenient  size.  Now 
hero,  I  thought,  was  a  chance  for  the 
Half-Million  Clubof  San  Francisco,  and 
I  was  about  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  scheme  when  the  President's  pri- 
vate secretary,  Mr.  Thurbur,  an- 
nounced that  there  had  been  no 
triplets,  no  letter,  and  no  check,  atid 
by  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen  declared 
the  scheme  off  just  as  the  current 
seemed  to  set  in  the  direction  of  the 
rural  districts.  So  now  we  are  once 
more  thrown  on  our  own  resources. 


A  Summer  fncampment. 


It  is  a  long  time  since  1  have  seen 
anything  as  good  on  co-operation  as 
the  following  from  the  Tulare  /iV///',s7r/- . 
"  The  co-operation  that  we  stand  for 
is  free  as  air,  and  as  voluntary  as  man's 
will  to  do  good  or  evil.  Socialism  de- 
pends upon  the  law  for  its  power.  Co- 
operation depends  upon  the  good  pleas- 
ure of  those  who  are  of  common  mind. 
Socialism  tends  toward  dull  routine 
and  dead  equality.  Co-operation  in- 
spires enterprise  and  yields  to  every 
participant  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
and  worth.  " 

I  noticed,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
RuR.\L,  that  there  had  occurred  in 
northern  Rhode  Island  a  heavy  frost. 
What  had  happened  in  southern  Rhode 
Island  was  not  stated,  but  it  is  in- 
ferrable there  was  no  frost.  I  have 
seen  it  asserted  that,  owing  to  its 
narrow  limits,  no  ordnance  can  be 
tested  in  the  State  for  fear  of  inviting 
a  declaration  of  war  with  a  neighbor. 
What  freaks  of  nature  do  appear  at 
times. 

Recent  commercial  news  is  to  the 
effect  that  ships  to  arrive  to  take 
away  our  surplus  wheat  and  barley  are 
once  more  cornered  by  freight  specu- 
lators. If  this  be  so,  and  so  long  as 
the  combine  lasts  prices  of  their  prod- 
uct will  be  fixed  by  the  ring  and  not  by 
the  demand.  Such  a  scheme  was  prac- 
ticed twenty-one  years  ago  in  San 
Francisco,  and  ended  disastrously  to 
all  concerned.  We  shall  probably  be 
reijuested  to  state,  '  What  arc  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

The  hay  crop  in  these  parts  is  im- 
mense, but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
grain  acreage.  Excessive  wet  pre- 
vented much  plowing  and  seeding. 
The  fields  became  covered  with  volun- 
teer, which  is  large,  and,  as  it  is 
chiefly  wild  oats,  is  being  cut  for  hay. 
■The  acreage  to  grain  is  not  above  two- 
thirds  of  an  average,  while  conditions 
are  from  fair  to  good. 

The  fruit  interests  are  large  and 
rapidly  extending,  and,  since  the  grow- 
ers are  not  complaining,  I  assume  the 
prospects  are  good  for  an  average 
crop,  as  a  whole,  with  possibly  here 
and  there  a  shortage  in  special  lines. 
The  peach  crop,  however,  is  a  full  one 
in  all  directions. 

Everybody  is  on  the  alert  for  the 
State  Horticultural  meeting  in  Yuba 
City  on  the  last  day  of  May,  at  which 
time  we  hope  to  see  the  editor.  The 
Grange  will  meet  regularly  the  follow- 
ing day  at  1:30  p.  M.,  to  which  all 
members  are  invited. 

George  Ohi.eyer. 

Yuba  City,  May  20,  1805. 


To  the  Editor  : — The  admirable 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  print 
from  the  pen  of  Bro.  E.  F.  Adams  of 
Highland  Grange,  Santa  Cruz  county, 
on  the  subject  of  a  Summer  Encamp- 
ment, are  so  comprehensive  and  con 
vincing  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  say  more  on  the  subject.  But 
thoughts  occur  to  the  writer  that 
might  be  well  to  consider  in  discussing 
and  maturing  one  of  the  best  plans  yet 
proposed  for  a  campaign  for  social, 
educational,  health  and  recreative  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  head  of  these  four  purposes 
stands  good  health,  and  look  the  State 
over  where  you  may,  can  you  find  a 
spot  that  excels  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains, so  often  called  the  Switzerland 
of  California?  For  beauty  of  scen- 
ery, equitable  climate,  health-giving 
properties  of  the  atmosphere,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  of  nature's 
great  laboratories — the  Pacific  ocean — 
vitalized  and  revitalized  by  being 
wafted  up  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountains  through  the  fir  tree,  the 
pine,  the  cypress  and  the  cedar  before 
reaching  the  proposed  camp  ground 
at  Highland,  they  are  unsurpassed. 

It  was  the  intention  of  your  corre- 
spondent to  have  visited  the  proposed 
grounds  when  some  twenty  other 
members  of  San  Jose  Grange,  by  invi- 
tation, visited  the  place,  but  that 
scourge  of  humanity,  that  prince  of 
beelzebub,  neuralgia,  took  possession  of 
our  jihysical  tenement,  wholly  inca- 
pacitating us  for  the  trip,  so  I  cannot 
speak  of  the  topography  of  the  pro- 
posed site.  But  having  spent  several 
weeks  one  summer  near  Highland,  I 
write  from  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  climate,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
the  best  in  the  State.  And  then,  on 
the  ground  of  economy,  it  cannot  be 
equaled.  That  plucky  little  Highland. 
Grange,  the  youngest  of  the  Grange 
family,  at  its  own  expense  proposes  to 
clear  off  the  brush  that  covers  the 
mountainous  land  and  make  it  easy  of 
access  (three  cheers  for  Highland 
Grange  I )  and  then  only  asks  In  return 
that  San  Jose  Grange,  being  older  and 
numerically  stronger,  enter  in,  take 
control  and  operate  it  in  the  interests 
of  good  morals,  of  education,  and  for 
the  farmers  and  Grangers  alike,  that 
farmers  who  are  not  Grangers  may  be 
as  free  to  come  and  luade  as  welcome 
as  though  they  were  members  of  our 
Order. 

That  such  an  encampment  through 
the  summer  months  will  aid  in  building 
up  the  Grange  there  cannot  be  a 
reasonable  doubt,  nor  is  there  a  ques- 
tion but  that  it  will  be  largely 
attended.  It  is  not  expected  that  the 
same  persons  will  remain  at  the  camp 
grounds  through  the  camping  season 
of  two  or  three  months,  but  from  the 
very  diversity  of  crops  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia hundreds  could  leave  their  farms 
in  June  or  July  that  could  not  in 
August  or  September,  and  other  hun- 
dreds could  attend  the  camp  grounds 
in  August  or  September  who  could  not 
in  June  or  July,  and  herein  lies  one  of 
its  chances  —  this  constant  mingling 
and  intermingling  of  farmers  from  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  State. 

Again,  this  will  be  an  inexpensive 
camp  ground.    Any  so  desiring  can 
bring  their  tents  and  provisions  and 
live  as  cheaply  as  at  home.  Silks, 
satins,   furbelows,    plug  hats,  boiled 
shirts  and  blackened  boots  will  in  a 
j large  measure  be  discarded,  and  to 
!  wear  our  every  day  clothes  be  strictly 
■  in  order. 

{  San  Jose  Grange  at  its  last  meeting 
'  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  in 
I  favor  of  a  summer  encampment,  but 
some  of  the  details  will  be  considered 
at  its  next  meeting,  atid  now  that 
Highland  Grange  has  released  San 
Jose  Grange  of  all  financial  responsi- 
bilities, there  seems  to  be  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  San  Jose  Grange 
should  not  comply  with  the  wish  of 
Highland  Grange. 

This  encampment  is  designed  for  the 
farmers  of  the  whole  State,  and  if  it  is 
impossible  for  you  of  Siskiyou  or  San 
Diego   to  attend    its  meetings  don't 
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scatter  seeds  of  inharmoi^y  among 
those  who  can  attend,  but  join  us  in 
sentiment  and  wish  us  godspeed. 

Amos  Adams. 
San  Jo,se,  May  20,  1895. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  San  Jose 
Grange  on  the  11th  there  was  an  ex- 
tended discussion  of  ways  and  means  to 
profitably  dispose  of  the  surplus  fruit 
crop.  A  proposition  was  much  favored 
that  a  company  should  be  organized 
among  members  of  the  San  Jose  Grange 
for  the  purpo.'^e  of  canning,  preserving 
and  in  other  ways  preparing  fruit  for 
the  market.  The  matter  was  continued 
for  one  week  without  any  definite  ac- 
tion being  taken. 

The  petition  of  the  bankers  of  San 
Jose  to  have  their  license  tax  removed 
was  discussed  by  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Grange.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  offered,  action  upon  which 
was  deferred  till  next  Saturday: 

Whereas,  A  statement  appears  in  the  pa- 
pers that  the  bankers  of  San  Jose  have  peti- 
tioned the  supervisors  to  remove  the  tax  or 
license  recently  imposed  by  firdinance  from 
said  banks  and  that  the  supervisors  had  taken 
the  matter  under  advisement;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  San  Jose  Grange  cannot  see 
the  justice  of  remitting  taxes  or  removing 
licenses  on  banks  and  continuing  them  on  the 
poor  vegetable  and  fruit  vender  who  is  com- 
pelled to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  gain  a 
subsistence  for  his  family  and  oftentimes  a 
scant  one  at  that. 

RMolved,  That  the  San  Jose  Grange  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  supervisors  may  see 
their  way  clearly  to  the  eijual  and  exact  jus- 
tice to  rich  and  poor  alike.  But  if  discrimina- 
tion must  be  made,  justice  would  dictate  that 
it  should  be  in  favor  of  humanity  and  not 
capital. 

Resolved,  That  San  Jose  Grange  cannot  see 
the  justice  of  a  class  of  people  enjoying  full 
protection  of  our  Government  for  their  pros- 
perity, their  persons  and  their  lives,  without 
being  willing  to  share  their  just  proportion  in 
sustaining  said  Government. 


Killing  Frosts  in  the  East. 


Worse  than  Originally  Keported  —  Grain  as 
Well  as  Fruits  Effected. 

Later  reports  more  than  confirm  the 
story  of  the  disasters  from  frosts  in 
the  Eastern  States,  as  related  last 
week.  A  dispatch  from  New  York 
(date  of  16th  inst.)  thus  summarizes 
the  situation; 

New  York,  May  16. — The  damage  done  by 
the  heavy  frosts  of  last  Sunday  and  Monday 
to  the  fruit  crops  on  the  Atlahtic  coast,  and 
especially  through  southern  and  western  New 
York  and  in  New  England,  is  incalculable. 

Conservative  estimates  placed  it  for  the  two 
days  at  «.3,000,000,  and  reports  of  blight  and 
ruin  by  the  late  and  unexpected  cold  snap  are 
still  coming  in  from  more  remote  districts. 
One  of  the  best  posted  fruit  men  in  New  York 
told  the  Vhrimicle  correspondent  to-day  that 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Eastern  growers  must 
prove  a  boon  in  a  business  way  to  Cali- 
fornians,  as  in  some  of  the  most  productive 
grape  sections  of  New  York  the  best  of  the 
crop  is  almost  entirely  ruined. 

This  gentleman  places  the  loss  at  fully 
$5,000,000.  At  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  immense 
damage  was  done  by  frost  on  Sunday  night. 
All  the  fruit  prospects  are  ruinfed.  The  grape 
belt  suffered  enormously.  It  is  estimated 
that  Chautauqua  county's  loss  is  fully  13,000,- 
OoO.  A  dispatch  received  to-night  from  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  says:  Frost  last  night  wrought 
more  havoc  in  the  Chautauqua  belt.  If  the 
forecast  from  the  Weather  Bureau  of  frost  to- 
night proves  true,  there  will  be  no  fruit  of 
any  kind  remaining.  Nearly  everything  in 
early  fruit  is  already  gone.  Owing  to  the 
ruin  of  the  grape  crop  sixteen  basket  factories 
in  Chautauqua  county  have  closed,  thereby 
throwing  large  numbers  of  men  out  of  employ- 
ment. Merchants  who  have  been  carrying 
grape-growers  along  and  taking  as  security 
the  prospective  crop  of  189.5  are  in  an  uncom- 
fortable predicament  because  of  the  crop 
failure.  The  calamity  is  so  extensive  that 
every  kind  of  business  will  feel  the  loss 
severely. 

At  Erie,  Pa.,  a  killing  frost  fell  at  mid- 
night, Sunday,  and  did  extensive  damage  in 
the  grape  belt.  In  the  vicinity  of  Brockton, 
Westfield  and  Ripley  the  damage  is  general 
and  will  probably  take  half  a  crop.  About  the 
northeast,  Concoi-d  suffered  greatly,  and  fully 
a  quarter  of  the  crop  is  killed.  Niagara's 
very  early  grapes,  well  advanced,  are  almost 
a  total  loss. 

Strawberry  vines  were  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  get  caught.  The  apple  and  peach 
crops  are  injured,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
The  loss  from  freezing  and  frost  is  roughly 
estimated  at  $7'.")0,000  in  Erie  county  alone. 
This  section  has  4000  acres  of  grapes  and 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  6000.  The  loss  in 
this  county  will  be  close  to  two-thirds  in  the 
lowlands  and  one-half  in  the  upper  section. 
This  county  suffered  to  a  less  extent  than 
Chautauqua,  because  of  the  lower  altitude. 
Other  fruits  are  badly  injured  and  the  cereals 
greatly  damaged. 

There  was  a  light  frost  in  the  valley  of  the 
central  (Hudson  on  Monday  morning  which 
damaged  some  of  the  fiuit  blossoms.  In  some 
sections  back  from  the  river  there  is  said  to 
have  been  ice  one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 


Some  growers  say  that  their  strawberry  crop 
will  be  partly  ruined.  Most  of  the  fruit  tree 
blossoms  were  just  dropping  to  the  ground, 
while  the  growing  young  fruit  is  just  forming. 
Much  damage  is  already  reported  from  the 
fruit  district  of  southern  Ulster.  The  peaches 
are  thought  to  have  escaped,  being  too  far 
advanced,  and  in  some  sections  of  Sullivan 
and  Delaware  counties  fruit  blossoms  are 
badly  frozen.  Snow  fell  in  most  of  the  up 
towns  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad. 

At  Lockport,  in  western  New  York,  the 
thermometer  registered  as  low  as  28°  Monday 
night.  Fruit  and  vegetables  suffered  in 
Niagara  county,  and,  although  the  extent  of 
damage  is  not  yet  ascertained,  it  will  reach 
thousands  of  dollars.  Grape  vines  were 
stripped  of  their  leaves.  Fruit  trees  in  blos- 
som were  damaged,  and  it  is  feared  the  crops 
will  be  small. 

In  central  New  Hampshire-fBuit  buds  were 
nipped,  small  trees  were  killed  and  crops  of 
various  kinds  put  in  early,  which  the  warm 
weather  had  brought  up  to  a  height  of  three 
or  four  inches,  were  cut  down,  making  re- 
planting necessary. 

The  strawberry  and  peach  crops  suffered 
severely  throughout  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  it,  for  in 
the  Western  States  grain  fields  suffered 
as  much  as  orchards  and  vineyards.  A 
Chicago  dispatch  (date  19th  inst.)  says: 

Chicago,  May  19. — Killing  frosts  are  indi- 
cated in  fifteen  States  of  the  West  and  North- 
west to-night.  Early  this  morning  the  first 
bulletins  received  indicated  serious  damage 
to  crops,  small  grain  and  fruits.  From  South 
Dakota,  where  the  rains  of  three  weeks  ago 
had  hastened  seeding,  killing  frosts  were  re- 
ported, and  the  same  news  came  from  Mon- 
tana, where  range  cattle  have  been  suffering 
for  grass.  A  similar  bulletin  came  from  North 
Dakota,  the  wheat  belt  of  Red  river  valley 
and  from  northern  Wyoming,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  freeze  but  sagebrush.  From 
Duluth  to  St.  Paul  and  throughout  central 
Minnesota  light  frosts  were  bulletined.  The 
damage  they  inflicted  was  largely  confined  to 
small  grains. 

The  morning  bulletins  of  temperature  at 
different  Western  points  where  crops  might 
be  affected  by  continued  cold  weather  were 
not  favorable  to  a  marked  rise  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours.  But  little  change  was 
reported  from  the  West  and  Northwest  dur- 
ing the  day,  except  that  there  was  a  tendency 
to  a  slightly  higher  temperature  until  sunset, 
then  clearing  skies  and  wind  changing  from 
northeast  to  north  and  then  northwest.  This 
was  indicative  of  heavy  frosts  in  the  States 
affected  between  12  m.  and  dawn. 

At  nightfall  the  indications  portended  very 
bad  frosts  throughout  Illinois,  western  Wis- 
consin, Michigan  and  Indiana  during  the 
night.  Danger  bulletins  foretelling  frost  de- 
structive to  crops  were  sent  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  fifteen  States,  those  most  affected 
being  Minnesota,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  the  Dakotas  and  Colorado.  The 
end  of  the  rains,  the  sharp  turn  in  the  wind 
to  northward  and  clear  skies  at  midnight  all 
foretold  to  trained  observers  conditions  of 
cold  almost  unprecedented  at  this  season  of 
the  year  in  any  portion  of  the  West.  For 
Nebraska  a  drop  of  at  least  five  degrees  is 
expected,  and  for  Kansas  of  three  to  five  de- 
grees. Indiana  and  Michigan  will  experience 
about  the  same  change  as  Illinois.  There  will 
probably  be  a  scene  of  wild  excitement  in  the 
grain  market  to-morrovc. 

St.  Paul,  May  19. —  Dispatches  to-night 
from  Dickinson,  Grand  Forks.  Jamestown,  St. 
Johns  and  Noche,  N.  D.,  indicate  the  frost  of 
last  night  was  the  severest  in  many  years.  In 
some  places  ice  formed  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  an  inch.  Young  wheat  is  frozen  off  to 
tVie  ground  in  many  localities.  One  report 
places  the  damages  as  high  as  70%.  There  is 
a  heavy  frost  in  Minnesota  to-night,  which  is 
verv  severe  in  the  northwestern  counties. 


Th're  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has 
proven  Catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease  and 
therefore  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure 
on  the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses 
from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  direcly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails 
to  cure.  Send  i^^r  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress, F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

*£-^Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


The  most  cautious  man  we  ever  knew 
was  the  one  who  was  afraid  to  buy  a 
lead-pencil  for  fear  the  lead  wouldn't 
reach  right  through  it. — Sj/ranixr  Fo.st. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Spredf  and  Positive  Cnra 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  an  linlmenls  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Irupussible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  hv  druKKists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  uirectlons 
tor  Its  use.     Send  for  descriptive  ciroulara,* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Osborne  Columbia 

Binder  and  Harvester. 


We  have  for  years  had  the  hest  Binder  and  Harvester.   For  1895  we  eclipse  all  former  efforts  and  offer 
you  a  machine  that  contains  a  great  many  new  features,  such  as 

LOW  ELEVATION— Our  Elevators  are  but  28  Inches  high. 
CLOSE  SHAVE  FINGER  BAR, 

ALL-STEEL  BOTTOH  TO  PLATFORM, 
HOST  SIMPLE  KNOTTER, 

FOUR  MOTION  REEL, 

SELF-ALLIOMNQ  BEARINGS, 

LIGHTEST  DRAFT. 


Headquarters  for  Binding  Twines. 

 WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  

D.  n.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

27  MAIN  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

RancJolpH    Steel    Rrame  HeacJers 


-AND- 


dreLxz&r   J\U   Steel  Headers. 


We  offer  these  for  sale  at  HARD-TIME  PRICES. 

THEY  AKT5   THE   BE.ST   HE.4DEKS   IN   THE   WOKLI>.      EVEKY   ONE  GUARANTEED. 

 WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  STREET,  SAN  FRTOCO. 


FARMERS,  AHENTION ! 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 

If  so,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamsters,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc..  promptly.   No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  In  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 

Employment  Agency. 


628  Sacramento  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

Will  be  sold  cheap;  near  I^os  Gates;  40  acres; 
the  best  laid  out  and  best  cared  for  orchard  (three 
years  old)  in  Santa  Clara  Valley;  prunes,  peaches, 
pears  and  almonds. 

New  House,  8  rooms,  lot  50x\V2%,  town  Palo 
Alto,  $1700.  Also  some  choice  building  lots  in  the 
town. 

JOHN    F.  BYXBEE, 
No.  43  Market  ^t  San  Francisco. 

FERTILIZERS! 

WESTERN  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Successors  to  Mex.  Phosphate  and  Sulph.  Co. 
and  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
REDUCED  PRICES.     SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR, 
son  SanHome  Street,  San  I'ranrisro. 


California 


If  you  want  to  know 
about  California  and  the 
Pacific  States,  send  for 
ViK-UU:  Kural  I'ress, 
the  Best  Illustrated  and  LeaiilTiK  Parniin?  and  Hort- 
icultural Weekly  of  tli'j  F:irWesl.  Trial,  ,50  ccmts 
for  3  mos.  Two  sample  copies.  10c.  Tlie  Otrnmy 
Piililisliing  Co.,  230  Market  St..  San  Pr.uiclsce 


WOP    CrtLIFOKINIAV.  W 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCORPORATBD  APRIL.  1H74 

^^^^^ 

^-  ...  ^.M 

Capital  Pal<l  lip  *1. 1)00,000 

Kes»Tv«?  Kiiad  and  Undivided  ProtitH,  130,000 
DlvldendK  Paid  to  Stockholders...  H33,000 

 OFFICERS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

t.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  Manager. 
PRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exch.angc  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

Jauu.iry  1, 1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 
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The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


May  26  1896. 


A  Changing  Map  of  Trade. 


The  Agt'  »/  ^tn  l  says :  ' '  There  is  no 
fixedness  in  commercial  supremacy. 
It  has  come  and  gone  from  one  nation 
to  another,  and  all  the  way  down  the 
page  of  history  the  bright  and  dark 
lines  have  had  their  changing  alterna- 
tions. They  are  changing  now  and  the 
shifting  lines  are  slowly  shaping  the 
destinies  of  nations,  young  and  old. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  the  older  nations  are  pushing  their 
conquests  or  colonies  wherever  tl  e  op- 
portunity offers,  to  retain  their  grip 
on  commerce,  by  securing  new  markets 
.  for  their  surplus  products.  Commer- 
cial necessity  has  replaced  the  old  lust 
of  empire,  and  is  really  the  key  to  the 
avidity  with  which  Europe  is  dividing 
Africa  as  hunters  do  their  game,  and 
is  casting  its  eye  over  continents  and 
oceans  for  commercial  territory.  In 
the  western  hemisphere  the  same  im- 
pulse is  making  itself  felt  with  more  or 
less  of  the  same  reasons,  and  is  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  the  idle  but  signifi- 
cant talk  of  annexations,  protectorates 
and  other  forms  of  grabbing  real 
estate.  Taking  this,  however,  at  what 
it  is  worth,  and  leaving  the  grave  haz- 
ards it  involves  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, it  is  beyond  a  doubt  or  perad- 
venture  a  sober  and  undeniable  fact 
that  the  routes  of  commerce  are  shift- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
In  that  direction  lies  the  future  arena 
of  the  world's  struggle  for  commercial 
supremacy.  A  glance  at  the  growth 
of  populations  from  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Rockies  to  the  sunset  rim  of  the 
sea  lines,  and  from  Alaska  to  the  Mex- 
ican border,  with  what  it  signifies  of 
enterprise  and  development,  we  see  the 
massing  of  a  commercial  momentum 
that  will  dot  the  Pacific  with  its  ships 
and  overlap  the  fringes  of  Asia.  The 
eddies  of  this  movement  will  eventually 
spread  beyond  the  Isthmus  to  the  Horn, 
and  history  will  run  its  iron  pen  over  an 
opening  chapter  in  the  story  of  man. 
With  Siberia  intersected  with  Russian 
railways  and  its  areas  populated;  with 
Japan  a  new  and  potent  factor  in  the 
East  and  China  waking  out  of  its  long 
slumber,  to  say  nothing  of  the  future 
of  Australasia,  with  its  persistent  and 
aggressive  race,  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
forecast  the  coming  change  in  the  map 
of  commerce.  The  place  of  the  United 
States  in  this  recasting  of  history  is 
settled  by  its  geography.  Some  years 
ago  we  outlined  this  route  of  destiny, 
and  we  see  it  more  elaborately  and 
broadly  defined  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
N^orth  Amerlriin  Rcn'iir,  in  which  the 
facts  noted  in  this  article  are  succinctly 
stated.  From  a  national  point  of  view 
this  outlook  is  more  than  encouraging, 
and,  we  make  bold  to  say,  our  destiny 
in  this  matter  can  be  best  reached  not  by 
jingo,  but  by  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer accepting  the  situation  and 
not  neglecting  its  opportunities.  There 
is  no  need  to  force  the  tide  when  it 
runs  in  our  favor." 


Signaling  Through  5pace. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  suc- 
cessful experiments  concluded  last 
year  in  England  in  transmitting  tele- 
graphic messages  over  long  distances 
without  wires,  an  account  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Scotland  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  telegraphic  communication  by 
means  of  the  same  system  between  the 
island  of  Mull  and  the  mainland.  The 
islanders  were  decidedly  put  to  a  shift. 
The  six-mile  cable  which  usually  kept 
them  in  touch  with  the  other  world  had 
broken  down,  and  they  were  uncertain 
as  to  how  long  the  interruption  to  com- 
munication would  last.  A  local  elec- 
trician, who  had  heard  of  Mr.  Preece's 
plan,  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
operate  at  Oban,  just  as  well  as  any- 
where else,  and  lost  no  time  in  running 
a  gutta-percha  insulated  wire,  one  and 
one-half  miles  long,  along  the  ground 
from  Morvern,  fifteen  miles  from  Oban, 
and  signaling  through  that,  while  on 
the  island  of  Mull  the  ordinary  over- 
head circuit  connecting  two  distant  vil- 
lages was  made  use  of.  The  distance 
intervening  between  the  two  parallel 
circuits  was  about  three  and  one-half 
miles.  A  vibrator  was  used  as  a  trans- 
mitter, and  a  telephone  as  n  receiver, 


and  the  usual  telegraphic  traffic  was 
carried  on  until  the  cable  was  repaired. 
An  account  not  so  well  authenticated 
comes  from  India  of  the  completion  by 
Professor  J.  C.  Bose,  of  the  Calcutta 
Presidency  College,  of  some  instru- 
ments by  which  extraordinary  results 
are  said  to  have  been  obtained.  Cer- 
tain phenomena  have  been  reproduced 
without  any  connection  between  the 
transmitting  and  receiving  stations. 
Signals  in  the  form  of  light  and  sound 
have  been  passed  along  the  ether, 
without  any  other  apparent  means  of 
transmission,  and  even  solid  walls  have 
not  interposed  any  obstacle  to  the  pas- 
sage of  these  signals. 

Sweeping   with   Compressed  Air. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  pres- 
ent century's  small  inventions  is  an  air 
pump  for  cleaning  purposes.  A  hose 
pipe  charged  with  air  under  fifty 
pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch  is 
turned  upon  the  article  or  room  to  be 
cleaned.  It  is  used  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  water  and  the  hose  for 
washing  purposes.  It  is  far  more  ef- 
fective in  its  result  than  brooms, 
beaters  or  brushes,  as  it  searches  out 
and  penetrates  every  crevice  and  cleft 
in  woodwork.  This  device  is  at  present 
applied  to  cleaning  cars,  but  so  perfect 
is  its  work  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  it  will  come  into  use  for 
other  purposes.  Hotels  and  large 
buildings  might  be  swept  out  and 
dusted  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time.  Carefully  managed,  this  air 
pressure  would  rid  the  room  of  every 
particle  of  dust,  clean  furniture,  car- 
pets and  the  heavier  articles  of  bric-a- 
brac  and  ornaments.  It  would  do  the 
work  of  a  dozen  people.  It  is  now  in 
order  for  some  home  missionary  to  in- 
vent some  simple  device  that  will  work 
an  air  pump  and  current  for  household 
use.  Its  introduction  would  revolu- 
tionize housekeeping  and  solve  the 
heretofore  hopeless  problem  of  clean 
rooms,  and  will  keep  furniture,  covers 
and  carpets.  It  would  be  economical, 
as  it  would  render  less  service  neces- 
sary, and  would  save  a  large  portion  of 
the  wear  and  tear  of  furnishing  tex- 
tiles. In  houses  where  there  is  hydrant 
water  it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to 
attach  an  air-pumping  api)aratus  to 
the  kitchen  or  bathroom  faucet  and 
thus  furnish  power  for  every  floor. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  said  that  there 
would  never  be  an  invention  that  could 
sweep  the  dust,  but  at  the  present  rate 
of  things  the  problem  is  practically 
solved  by  this  simple  and  easily  used 
device. 


THE 


These  five  years  have  indeed  done 
wonders  in  the  domain  of  street  rail- 
roading in  this  country,  and  have  even 
set  our  transatlantic  friends  to  work 
following  our  example,  says  Joseph 
Weltzer  in  .S\//7//f'r'.'i  for  May.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  elec- 
tricity has  displaced  the  horse,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  instrumental  in 
creating  new  roads,  we  need  only  cite 
the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  over  850  electric  railways  in  the 
United  States,  operating  over  9000 
miles  of  track  and  23,000  cars,  and 
representing  a  capital  investment  of 
over  $400,000,000.  What  stupendous 
figures  when  we  consider  that  in  1887 
the  number  of  such  roads  amounted  to 
only  thirteen,  with  scarcely  100  cars. 


The  tilings  we  forget ! 

What  untold  mischief  these 
do  cause  us  all  ! 

Perhaps  you  have  a  half-formed  no- 
tion of  buying  a  binder,  reaper  or 
mower— and  it's  not  a  McCormick. 

You  decide  upon  a  machine  which, 
you  remember,  showed  up  very  favor- 
ably in  a  draft  test— but  you  forget  what 
sort  of  a  "test"  it  was. 

■V'ou  remember  the  agent  said 
his  machine  "  is  just  as  good  as 
the  McCormick." 

Vou  remember  the  McCormick 
is  a  little  higher  in  price- — 
But  you  forget  that  the 


was  on  hand  ready  to  meet  any 
and  all  competion  in  the  World's 
Fair  field  tests — tests  in  which  all 
American  machines  were  urged 
to  take  part. 

You  forget  that  the  machine 
you  think  of  buying  did  not  ob- 
tain its  draft  figures  in  these 
tests  with  the  McCormick — in 
the  same  field  and  under  the 
same  conditions. 

You  forget  that  the  McCor- 
mick is  higher  priced  only  be- 
cause of  its  higher  quality. 

Write  the  McCormick  Harvest- 
ing Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  or  call 
their  local  agent. 


Price's  Tracti 
Engi 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  montb  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purcha.ser.  Engine  Is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  Hrst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power.  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels. 
8  ft.  high,  28  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Pr.ce  when  new,  t4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drnmm  Street,  San  FranclHco. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN.  FLOUR 


4*  General  Commission  Merchants,  41 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49~Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark-  Dr.  A.  Owe* 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  .and  only  Rcleutlflc  and  practical 
Electric  Dolt  m.ide,  fur  Roneral  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
10  any  part  of  tho  body  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  huiirsor  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KHElI.nATIS.H 
LDinBAGO 

OENEH A  L  DEBILITY 
LA.TIE  B.\rK 
NFKVOI  n  DISEASES 

CIIKONK-  l)ISK.\SKS 

and  ki  nctionai. 
ueran(;kment.s 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  npnlied  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  liheumatlc, 
Kidney  and  Vriual  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  In  sesraiiigly  hopelcf  8  cases  where  every 
i.lhcr  known  means  has  f  illed. 

.\ny  slugprish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
l.y  this  nciins  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  lu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

•  ontains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  1  hr  niio  and  nervous  diseai<e8,  prices, 
and  how  t  )  order,  in  English.  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  liinguagCB,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  fi  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  orPICE  A.SD  O.VLT  fACTORT, 

fhe  Owen  Electric  Bell  Cld-]..  COt  to  211  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
'  he  Largett  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  WorM 


DEWEY  &  GO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


CURES^ 
PAINS  OF 

MAN  & 
BEAST 


Send  for 
CATALOGUE 
Mailed  free. 


NEVKH 
REQUIRES 
OILIN(; 
— OR— 
CLIMBING  OP 
TOWERS, 


G  E  m    STEEL  lA/INDmiLL 

WITH  (JRAriffTK  KOXKS. 

Guaranteed  jnorf  durable  without  oil  than  other 
mills  that  are  oiled.    Praetleall.v  these  mills  re- 
quire no  attention.   Trul.v  a  Gem.  and  worth  lis 
welirht   In  sold.    It  combines  beanl.v.  strenffth. 
durability  and  simplicity.    Governs  Itself  per- 
fectl.v.  Is  easily  erected,  and  Is  sold  on  its  merits: 
In  fact,  it  is  tlie  best  on  earth.   The.v  are  »reart;d 
back  three  to  one— the  wheel  making  them  run 
In  the  Uphtest  wind  or  breeze.   The  mill  is  m:ide 
entirely  of  Steel  and  Cast  Ii-tin.    E.aeh  o!>e  u1  our 
Gem  Windmills  Is  warranted.    If  not  satlsfaelory. 
freight  will  be  paid  both  ways  and  luuiiey  refimded 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  pumps  -for 
hand,  windmill  and  power  use.  Adapted  fur  all 
depths  of  wells.  Pipe.  Pipe  FItllnes.  Prn««  GoodH 
Hose,  Tanks,  etc.  Send  for  Caialogne,  mailed  free. 
WOOI>IN  *  I,ITTI,K,  ,3)       I  i  Jlarket St„».»". 


!       OlTR  U.  S.   AND    FOREIGM   PaTEST  AoENCT 

presents  many  and  important  advantages  as  a 
Home  Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  oi 
long  establishment,  great  experience,  thor- 
ough system,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subjects  of  inventions  in  our  own  community, 
and  our  most  extensive  law  and  reference 
library,  containing  official  Ameriean  reports, 
with  "full  copies  of  U.  S.  patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dew- 
I  ey  &  Go's  Patent  Agency  will  have  the  bene- 
I  fit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and  Scientijle 
'  Press.    We  transact  every  branch  of  patent 
business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  countries 
I  which  grant  ptt)tection  to  inventors.  The 
■  large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents 
issued  to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Co&st  have 
been  obtained  through  our  agency.    We  can 
give  the  best  and  most  rfUahlr  advice  as  to  the 
patentability  of  new  inventions.   Our  prices 
are  as  low  as  any  first-class  agencies  in  the 
Eastern  States,  while  our  advantages  for 
Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far  superior. 
Advice  and  Circulars  free. 

DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

220  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

GEO.  H.  STROHG,  Manaeer. 


1/  168.18  DRUMM  ST  S.F.V 
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Formation  of  Coal. 


The  formation  of  coal,  according  to 
Dr.  Homer  Green's  cosmical  theory, 
was  due  to  the  solar  orb  bringing  forth, 
millions  of  years  ago,  when  it  was  larger 
and  hotter  than  to-day,  a  wonderfully 
luxuriant  vegetation,  including  plants 
of  strange  kinds,  mosses  as  large  as 
forest  trees,  and  ferns  thirty  feet  in 
height,  growing  up  richly  from  the 
clayey  soil  and  forming  dense  jungles  in 
the  vast  marshes,  the  latter  covering 
great  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  ; 
these  ferns,  mosses,  and  the  leaves, 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees  in  time 
falling  and  decaying  where  they  grew, 
only-  to  render  the  soil  more  fertile  and 
the  next  growth  more  luxuriant.  Year 
after  year,  century  after  century,  this 
process  of  growth  and  decay  going  on, 
until  the  beds  of  vegetable  matter  thus 
deposited  became  of  great  thickness  ; 
the  earth's  body,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  shrink,  in  consequence  of 
which  her  crust  at  times  contracted 
and  fell  in,  the  land  then  sinking 
throughout  vast  areas,  the  beds  of 
vegetable  matter  going  down  and  the 
water  sweeping  again  over  the  great 
marshes,  sand  and  mud  and  gravel  were 
laid  down  anew  over  the  deposits,  and 
the  clayey  soil  from  which  the  next  rich 
growth  would  spring  was  spread  out 
on  the  surface,  this  process  being  re- 
peated atain  and  again,  as  often,  in- 
deed, as  seams  of  coal  in  any  coal  bed. 
In  this  way,  according  to  Dr.  Greene, 
the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  coal 
>v.ere  made  complete,  atmospheric  air 
being  entirely  excluded,  while  the  vege- 
table beds  underwent  the  processes  of 
decomposition,  so  that  in  some  beds  of 
coal  whole  trees  have  been  found,  with 
roots,  branches,  leaves  and  seeds  com- 
plete, and  all  converted  into  the  same 
kind  of  coal  as  that  by  which  they  were 
surrounded. 


Wood  Pulp  for  Horseshoes. 


A  practical  invention  by  a  veterinary 
surgeon  is  now  successfully  applied  at 
Berlin.  He  manufactures  horseshoes 
of  paper,  impregnated  with  oil  or  tur- 
pentine, to  make  it  waterproof.  After 
being  saturated,  it  is  glued  together 
in  thin  layers  with  a  cement  which 
does  not  become  brittle  when  drying, 
and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Venetian 
turpentine,  powdered  chalk,  linseed  oil 
and  lacquer.  These  horseshoes  are 
made  in  various  thicknesses.  The 
holes,  admitting  the  nails  by  which  the 
shoe  is  fastened  to  the  hoof,  are 
stamped  through  the  paper  when  moist. 
It  is  then  subjected  to  a  very  strong 
pressure  under  a  hydraulic  press,  and, 
when  dry,  can  be  filed  and  planed  to  fit 
the  hoof  snugly.  The  inventor  has  also 
attempted  to  make  these  horseshoes  of 
paper  pulp,  adding  chalk,  sand,  tur- 
pentine and  linseed  oil  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  the  material  is  impermeable  to 
moisture.  This  composition  possesses 
the  necessary  elasticity  and  toughness 
for  the  purpose.  It  can  be  pressed  in 
moulds  and  dried  afterwards,  or  cut 
out  of  blocks  of  the  mass  and  placed 
under  strong  pressure.  The  shoes 
made  by  pasting  together  paper  sheets 
are  preferable,  as  they  are  stronger 
than  those  made  of  the  compressed  ma- 
terial. These  shoes  can  be  fastened  to 
the  horse's  hoof  either  by  nails,  as 
usual,  or  be  cemented  with  glue  con- 
sisting of  gum  of  ammonia,  one  part, 
and  gutta  percha,  two  parts.  The 
great  advantage  claimed  by  the  in- 
ventor for  the  new  shoe  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  horse  slipping  on  slippery 
roads. 

It  is  now  believed,  and  with  high 
probability  of  the  truth  of  the  theory, 
that  the  shooting  stars  which  some- 
times fall  to  the  earth  in  a  semi-molten 
condition  are  almost  or  wholly  devoid 
of  heat  when  they  enter  the  atmos- 
phere. They  are  set  on  fire  by  fric- 
tion against  the  air  due  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  motion.  It  is  possible  that  the 
force  of  the  earth's  attraction  solidi- 
fies such  meteors  from  a  gaseous  condi- 
tion in  which  they  may  exist  in  space. 


The  Aarmotor  ell  Steel  Peed  Cutter  Worth 

S40-$10 


We  unit  furnish  this  feed  ctilter,  out  otilu  to  on. 
ton  not  later  than  July  3,  1895,  fur  $10/MJ  cosh,  rtu 
dfeHnes  of  ten  neighbors  and  acqua  infant  en  of  the  ; 
known  personally  by  him  to  be  responsible  and  influenfit 
in  their  localities  who  need  and  are  likely  to  bmj 
thing  in  our  line  this  year.  After  July  1,  money  p 
on  this  offer  will  be  returned  to  sender  and  no  atteniic 
be  paid  to  inquiries  or  letters  converniny  this  offer, 
literally  now  or  never.  The  ffM  cutlf-t  in  delivered  t 
Chicago.  If  shipped  frmn 
hnck  frtjight  will  f  llo  v 


:  will 
It  is 
o.  b. 

houses 


saw  which  we  put  i, 
sell  only  at  $25.00.  is 
articles  we  ever  made 


AERMOTORCO.  Chicago. 


FIRST  on  the  FARM, 

FIRST  on  the  RAILROAD, 

FIRST  around  PARKS  and  CEMETERIES. 

Not  our  woi-fl  for  it.,  but  tiiiM  of  our  ropiilar 
ciislorniTs.  tirst-rlass  larmers,  wno  |  l  ule 
thcmsi^'l  V  rs  on  li;i\injj  the  best  and  whose 
motto  is  "wlia,!  is  wortli  doiii^'  at  all  is  wortli 
(loiiiK  well,"  and  lirKt-<'las!»  railroads  that 
■seek  protorttoii  lor  rtslit  o!'  way,  rather 
than  "anything  to  comijly  with  the  law." 
The  Park  Commissioners.  Cemetery  Dire<'tors 
and  owners  of  (iame  I'arks  who  have  tested  it 
will  vote  for  it  flrst,  last  and  all  the  lime. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.lWich. 


The  sun  has  about  228,000  times  the 
mass  of  the  earth,  and  the  moon  only 
one-eightieth  of  this  mass. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE    I  IN  D  U  R  I  IS  E  . 

It  stand.s  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint, 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  couit-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  Is 
supplied  in  a  thlclt  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

INSIDE    I  N  D  U  R  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  infeide  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

//  irill  not  nth  or  xcale.  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire-proof. 

Send  for  Circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  BlIKl),  MANIIFACTUKKK, 
Mills  Kulldins:.      -       -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Business  College, 

84  Host  Street,      -      -      -      San  Francisco. 

POR  SEVENTV-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  CoUeg-e  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Writing 
Bookkeeping-.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engflneering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engfineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
7-2  3  ;V\rtRK.ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year    :    A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEH,  Pre»'t. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  »25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  »10.  Full  course  of 
ttssaylDg.iaO.  Established  1864.  Send  forfClroular. 


To  Orange- Growers. 

The  largest  crop  and  best  grade  of  fruit  can  only  be  obtained 
by  using  fertilizers  containing 

Not  Less  than  1 20/0  Actual  Potash.(K^ 

This  is  equally  true  of  pine-apples  and  other  tropical  fruits. 

Our  books  on  Potash  are  sent  free.    They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  saw 
von  dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  93  Nassau  Street,  New  Vork 

MKVEK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  310  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Con»t. 

Jackson's  "Light  Weight"  Horse  Forlfs, 

Made  and  sold  under  the  follow 
Ing  Letters  Patent: 

No.  210,458  Dec.  3,  1878 

No.  306,667  Oct.  14,  1884 

No.  403,019  May  7,  1889 

Other  patents  pending. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is 

to  inform  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants, who  use  or  sell  Horse 
Forks,  that  they  must  not  pur- 
chase Horse  Forks  that  infringe 
the  above  Patents;  and  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  horse  forks,  manufac- 
tured by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro,  Ash- 
land, O.,  and  Imported  and  sold 
by  the  Deere  Implement  Com- 
pany, of  San   Francisco,  are 
direct   infringements    of  the 
above  patents,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  In  Court  that 
their  forks  were  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  above  patents,  and 
are   now   paying   royalty  for 
manufacturing  and  selling;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell 
any  west  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using 
these  Infringing  Horse  Forks 
will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 

pvr^l/-*!"^     r^r^r^I  I/^r^r^     rs-toot,  with  4  tines,  each  S20  OO 

FKiCb  KbUUCbL)  ^^^,r6-'i^o't^;.^°°^^"^^^^^^  ins 

Extra  Pork  Tines,  »3.50  each. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  5an  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAUKEGAN  i 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  Rod, 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Mal<es  the  Cheap  Fence. 


100  Rods  of  Waul(eKan 
Weigh  only  90  Pounds. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 


FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt. 
KROGH    mAN'F^'G  CO., 

 SUCCESSORS  TO  

San  Francisco  Tool  Co., 


Manufacture  CE1NTRIF='UGML    ,F»U/V1F»S  of  all 

sizes  for  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Land.  These  Pumps 
can  be  operated  by  Horse  Power,  Steam  or  Ga.soUne  Engines. 

 ALSO  

Triple-Acting  Pumps 

Deep-Well  Pumps, 

Steam  Pumps, 

Gate    Valves  of 
sixes. 


Horse  Powers 
Wine  Presses, 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 

51  Beale  Street,  and  11  to  19  Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  CO.  18-18  OBUUH  STREET, «.r 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


WELL  MACHINERYHork.. 

All  kinds  of  toob.  Fortune  for  the  driller  by  using  oni 
\dam«ntlneproceR9;can  takeacore.  Perfected  Econom. 
ic»l  Artesian  Pumnina:  RIct  to  wurk  bv  Sleani^  Alr^Bto. 
Let  us  help  Tou.  THE  AMF.KICAN  WELL  WORKS, 
Aarors,  III.)   Clilvs(o,  III.)   DalU.,  Tex. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 

San  Francisco,  May  -22,  1895. 
FLOUR— We  quote:  Net  cash  prices  tor  Family 
Extras,  t3  411(33  SO  *  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  40^ 
$3  50;  SuperUne,  *2  3o(a)2  50  ^  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  Is  quotable  at 
flOc  per  cll,  with  Ol^c  for  choice.  Milling  Wheat 
keeps  steady  at  92!/ic(aiiH  per  ctl. 

B.\RLKY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  62!4®63Jic;  choice, 
65^86HC4  Brewing,  nominal. 

OATS— We  quote :  Milling,  $1  07!/4@l  HH;  Sur- 
prise, $1  10(gH  20;  fancy  feed,  HI  02'/4iS(il  07(4;  good 
to  choice,  aScg.*! ;  fair  to  good.  gtXa  'J5c :  poor  to  fair, 
STHiaWc;  Black,  nominal;  Gray,'J5c(q  $l        i»  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  $1  10@1  13^; 
small  Yellow,  41  12!4@I  ITH  ¥-  ctl;  White,  SI  10 
®1  15. 

RYE— Quotable  at  87!ife,9Uc  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  90c(**l  10  *  ctl. 
OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  ^  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  1« 
tdn 

BRAN— Quotable  at  I14@I5  ^  ton. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  50®15  50 
ton. 

HAY— New  Wild  Oat  selling  at  $6  mai7  50  per 
ton.   We  quote  as  follows,  old:    Wheat,  t7@ll; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  t<@  10  50;  Oal,  J7  SO^IO;  Alfalfa, 
50:    Barley,   Vm  50;    Clover,  «7(a8;  Com- 
pressed, $7fe»  50:  Stock,  *6(9i7  V  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40@65c  bale. 

PEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  lOO-lb  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  100-lb 
bags,  tU  50. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  30 
®1  60:  Butter,  $2(a2  25  for  small  and  $2  25@ 
2  50  for  large:  Pink,  Jl  3D(a'l  60;  Red,  $140 
lai  70:  Lima,  $4(a4  40;  Pea,  $2  50(8  2  75;  Small 
White,  $2  5(Xgi2  75;  Large  White,  $2  55@$2  75; 
Blackeye,  $:3(ai.!  50;  Red  Kidney,  $2  .50(0)3;  Horse, 
tl  60(31  70  ¥  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote  as  follows :  Mustard,  Brown, 
tl  25(iijl  75;  Yellow,  $1  75@2;  Trieste,  $1  90(3,2  00; 
Canary,  3@4c;  Hemp,  3(ci-3%c;  Rape,  154(§j2Mc; 
Timothy,  5!4(g)6'/ic;  Alfalfa,  T/,®7Uc  ¥  B);  Flax, 
$2@2  50  ¥  ctl. 

POTATOES— Quotable  at  60(^75c  f  ctl  for  new 
crop;  old,  3o@50c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  40(g)75c  ctl. 

ONIONS— Are  stationary  in  price.  Quotable  at 
40(a6.5c  1<  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:    Summer  Squash,  $1® 
1  25  '^>,  box:  (Cucumbers,  $1  .50(22     box;  Asparagus, 
25(a.7oc  I*  box  for  ordinary  and  7.'ic(s$l  50  for  better 
qualities;  Rhubarb,  3,=)(a5tio  f*  box:  Los  Angeles 
Tomatoes,  S3  iio  "f*  box;  String  Beans,  2rn3c  'f.  lb  for  ; 
Vacaville:  Wax  Beans.  3cai3'4c  Y  Ih:  Green  Peas, 
50(a,75c        sack  for  ordinary  and  l'/2ii!!2c      lb  for  i 
garden;  Green  Peppers, —e  ¥  lb;  Turnips,  50c  ¥  i 
ctl;    Beets,  6ll(g;7.=>c   %»    sack;   Carrots,  30(gi60c;  j 
Cabbage,  yUc(6fl  'p  ctl;  Garlic,  new,  5ti6c  ¥  B>; 
Cauliflower,   60(oi'5c    ^   dozen;    Dried  Peppers, 
n®V2c  ¥  lb;  Dried  Okra,  15c  %»  lb.  | 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  75c  per  i 
box  for  new,  being  green. 

Apricots— Quotable  at  $l(«r.l.50  per  box. 

Berries  —  Gooseberries.  14(ai2c  ^  lb;  .Strawber- 
ries, Sharpless,  *2.25(n3.5ii  ■(»  chest:  Longworth, 
$4(g,6;  Raspberries,  $1.2.i(Sl  .T0  per  drawer  and  $1.50 
<^2  per  craiu  for  Newcastle 

Cherries— Quotable  ai  3i5^50c  |»  box  for  red  and 
black,  and  2.^«i..'15c  for  white. 

Currants— Quotable  at  50<a;65c  ¥  drawer. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$1  25(012  75;  Seedlings,  60c(o,$l;  Mexican  Limes, 
$4(3)4  50  f!  box;  Lemons,  Sicily.  W  75@4:  California 
Lemons,  $l('al  75  for  common  and  $2  2.'j(tt2  75  for 
good  to  choil:e. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Followin;;  are  the  prices  fur- 
nished by  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange.  The 
figures  presented  represent  carload  lots,  smaller 
parcels  occasionally  selling  at  slightly  lower 
rates : 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  fic;  choice,  do,  7o; 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  Cc;  standard,  5'/4c;  prime.  5o. 

Apples— Evaporated,  4?i@5^jc:  sun-dried, 4@4Vi& 

Peaches— Fancy,  7c:  choice,  5'/ic:  standard, 
5c:  prime,  44c;  peeled,  in  boxes.  12(ai.3c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  5c;  quarters,  4c;  choice, 
4c:  standard.  :<'4r:  prime.  3c. 

Dried  Grapes— I' ic  V  lb. 

Plums— Pitied,  3fl.lc;unpitted,  l@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4o. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  6e;  choice,  b'/tc;  standard, 
5c:  prime.  4c. 
Figs— White,  choice,  .?®5c;  black,  choice,  2V4(gi3c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  Xc  ^ 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose.  3V4c;  3-crown,  2Hc:  a- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 20  tb;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  40 
*  box  In  201b.  tK)xes:  closters.  »2:  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2  50;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  If.  box. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  3'S:5c;  Walnuts,  6#7c  for  hard 
shell,  7(gi'.Mic  for  soft  shell  and  '(a  'JVsC  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  .5(a!6c  for  soft  shell,  2(ai 
2'4c  for  hard  shell  and   for  paper  shell;  Pea- 

nuts, 8(a9e;  Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  pol- 
ished; Brazil  Nuts,  7(a7i4c  1*  lb;  Cocoanuts,  $4  50 
@5  50  ¥  100. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,9@10c:  water-white, 
extracted,  6(6;6'/4c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5V4^6c; 
dark  amber,  4(q.5e  lb. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  28@28c  ¥  lb. 

BUTTF.R— Creamery— Fancy,  12@13c  ;  seconds, 
10!/j(«ull'/,c'i«  lb. 

Dairy— Fancy,  10®  11c;  fair  to  choice,  8(a)9c; 
store  lots.  6(S:7i4c. 

CHEESE- We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5'/4@7c; 
fair  (0  good,  4(ii).5c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  tine, 
lOCoiUc  1fl  lb. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  li;i(ai2;4o  H*  dozen  for  store 
and  I3(ii  15  for  ranch. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Tur- 
keys—Gobblers. Ilftiljc;  Hens,  ll(§,l2c  fi  lb; 
Roosters.  f,V^i  .'i  ntt  lor  old,  and  $8(3ilO  for  young; 
Broilers,  12  ht,(n^  oil  for  small  and  $4  .50@5  50  for 
large;  Fryers,  $«.a7:  Hens,  $4  50(ffi5  .50;  Ducks, 
$3  50(S4  for  old  and  $4  .5ii(Vi6  ,=)0  for  young;  Geese, 
$1  2.Vrfl  50  ¥  pair:  Goslings,  *1  25(^1  75;  Pigeons, 
$1  75(n  2  "ji  dozen  for  old  and  $1  M(^2  for  young. 

WOOL— We  quote  spring ; 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  lb  5@7o  I 

8  to  8  months  do   6@8o 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foolblll,  free  8®  10c 

Do,  defective  4^6o  I 

Northern,  good  to  choice  8@llc 

Do.  defective   6H®8i4o 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  8@9c 

Heavy  8®7o 

BOPS— Quotable  at  i®6c  ¥  lb. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  ai  oOc  per  line  per 


month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


II.  ItUKKK,  IBil  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steliis:  urade  Milch  Cows.   Flue  Pigs. 


HI' l,I..S— Devons  .mid  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danvllie.  Cal. 

P.  II.  >HiKriIY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  Si  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  1).  HOPKINS,  Petaluina.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle    Both  sexes  for  sale. 


I'KTKK  SAXK  It  fSON,  Lick  House.  9  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
portfi'8  and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  HogB.  Cor- 
respondence sollclied. 


Poultry. 


UAKKKI)  r.  HDt'KS,  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
MlnorcHS  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  In  these 
varli  tles  1  have  taken  great  pains  in  securing  the 
besi  prize  winners  in  New  York  and  Mass.:  be- 
sides.  I  have  won  highest  honors  al  the  State 
shows.  1  invite  every  one  interested  lo  visit  my 
ranch  and  see  America's  best  bred  fowls.  Refer- 
ence. People  s  Bank,  or  any  of  my  neighbors. 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  J.  W.  Forgeus.  Eggs,  »2  per  set- 
ting, or  three  settings  for  Jo. 


BfKI'  l-K<ill(>KNS.— Eggs  from  prize  winners, 
$1.  f'-'  and  $:i  PIT  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


KG<iS  KOK  II  \l('il|V<i- Buff.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Plymouth  Rooks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Silver  Wvaiiiloltes,  l.it'ht  Brahni.is.  Indian  Games. 
Black  9|>anlsli.  BantaniB.  Pekin  Ducks-Two  Dol- 
Inrs  settliKT.  Maniniolh  Hionze  Turkey,  White 
Holland  Turkey— Three  Dollars  dozen.  Theodore 
Cushlng.  Spokane.  Washington. 

J.  R.  CATI.ETT,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal..  breeds 
only  S.  V.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
50c  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  Si.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


WELLINGTONS    I.Ml"K<M  i;i>    E(iG  FOOD 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTKY  FARM,  Stockton.  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  aud  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  II.  Ui:KKI';.ta;  Market  St..  S.  P.— BERKSHIKES. 


CIl.VS.    A.   sTOWE.    Stockton.    Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 

M.     II.I.KK.  Klisio,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshlres. 

J.  I'.  ASHI.EV.   Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

TVI-KK  UKACII.  S.m  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbi  fd  Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  I!.  IIOYT,  liird  s  L:uidini,'.  Cal.  Importer  and 
.  lii-ei-der  of  Sliroushire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 

l>red  Merino  ;ind  Shropahire  Sheep.  Kams  for  sale. 

Prices  to  soil  the  limes.  Correspondence  solicited. 

.1.  II.  <ii.l  1)L.  Sicrain.'iito.  Very  i:ir;.'e  choice  Span- 
ish. French  iind  Shropshire  rams.   Bedi  ock  prices. 

K.  II.  ('K.VM;.  Petaluina.  Cal.  .Southdown  Sheep. 


SENDYOURNAMEaADDRESS  ON  POSTALCARD^' 
LE  ORAND  POULTRY  RANCH, W1.5T  RIVERSIDE.CAL 
CSraaB'THEY  WILL  SEND  YOU  SOKETMINd  USEFUL 
BY  OECE  r-lBE  R  15"  N  EXTi."""'"  •  S  C  W  L.^CHO«HSV;':.~? 


^  In  These  Dull  Times 


Vou  Can  rar>;*»ly  liU'reaHe 

Your  Iticoinf  by  buylnp  an  Incu 
b;itor  :iml  iMig'ayinK  in  tlie  cliickeii 
buaine.s&.  StMid  Htaiiip  for  our 
caiiilog^ue  of  Incubalors.  Wire 
Xt'ttiiip.  Blooded  FowIh  and  Poul 
try  Applianoes ffencrally.  Kemrm- 
hfr  the  Heist  in  the  Cheapegt.  PACIFIC 
INCTTBATOU  CO..  L'tl?  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


HALSTED  >"mCUBATOR 

CO/VlF'rtlM'V, 

1.11-4  iMyrtle  .Strxtit,  OHklnnd,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 

EGG  RECIPE. 

Takf  ont^  post:ii  <fard.  write  on  its  back.  "How  can 
I  mak**  l.'irtTi.'r  probtH  on  llit*  t^ee  crop  V  "  Direct  it  to 
H.  K.  STAKKWKATHRR.  ;iHI  C  tllfornia  St..  S:m  Fran- 
Cisco.    Drop  in  pohtfiRict'  and  await  protnpt  answer. 


LARGE  SALES 

Sold  1673  0. 1.  C.  HOGS 

IN  189a. 

Send  for  d.-scrlpllon  of  THIS 
K  t  Mors  lilt  ICICD.  two  of  which 
>\.'iL'h((l  -JsOti  ll>«.  k;:''*i  applicant 
in  each  lofiitity  i-an  hr.^  '  a  pair  on 
UUCP  and  ii^'i'ncy  Kxpitr.si  rates  ac- 
romiianv  the  dpscrlptloii. 

THE  L.  B.  SILVER  CO., 
CLCVELANO.  O. 


Nii.Ks"  niann:il  and  reference  buok  on  subjects 
couiiectetl  with  f.ucceS8ful  Poultry  and  Stuck  Rais 
Ing  UN  the  Pacltic  Coast.  Over  luo  pages,  profusely 
tlluHirated  with  handsome,  lifelike  Ulusiratious  of 
the  dllferenl  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Livestock. 
Price,  postpaid.  60  ceuts.  Address  PACIPIO  RURAL 
PRBS9  Office.  San  Pranclsco.  C»/. 


Separators  and  Quality  of  Butter. 


One  of  tile  great  advantages  in  tlie 
use  of  a  Shakples  Russian  Cream 
Separator  is  that  it  leaves  tiie  cream 
in  better  condition  than  it  is  possible 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
to  gee  it  from  pan  skimming.  The 
cream  is  fresh  and  clean  and  will  make 
the  best  ice  cream.  It  contains  no 
froth  (look  out  for  froth:  it  is  bitter 
and  will  s[joil  butter)  and  when  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  will  make  a  high  grade  article  of  whipped  cream  Mani- 
festly a  machine  that  will  do  its  work  so  efficiently  under  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances  will  form  a  profitable  investment.  A  per- 
son intending  to  buy  should  visit  a  creamery  where  a  Russian  is 
in  operation.     Let  him  carefully  inquire  about  running  expenses. 


Senil  for  circulars  to 


P.  M.  SHARPLliS, 

West  Ch'-sier,  Fa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 


Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Paciric    Ooast  Ag^ents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


A  SMALL  THRESHING  MACHINE. 


mm  m  m  m  a    ■  ■  ■  «  m 

The  COLUMBIA  Thresher 

ha.s  ureat  capiiciiy.  and  can  be  run 
bj  lielx  tiower.  ^^cnd  for  ilhistraiod 


BELLE  CITY 
FEED  AND  ENSILAGE 
CUTTERS 

Made  In  all  sizes,  for  both  band  and  power 
use.  Send  for  illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List   We  will  send  latest  publica- 
tion on  £nallAge  to  all  who  write  for  it- 


BELLE  CIIY  MFG.  CO.,  RACINE.  WIS. 


SESSIONS  (&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  CI  liox  686,  l.iih  .Viit'  U'M.  <■»  . 

Wr  have  Berkshires  of  the  nio-'t  fashionahle  strains. 
They  are  from  rriz.*  VViniHTs  and  are  Prize  Win- 
ners Ihcinselves  We  have  litter.s  old  eoouKh  to  ••hip, 
also  a  few  youi  g  boars  8  to  111  months  old  that  we  will 
sell  at  low  prices    Corresi  otdence  solicited 


Short-Horn  BULLS  Ali Price 


itl  I'Utnl^'^n!^ 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Itailen  Station,  San  .Gluten  Co..  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  m  1S67, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
lime  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 


Holstein 
Friesian 


BULLS 


1  have  for  sale  10  Thoroughbied  Holstei  a-Frie-  I 
sian  Bulls  of  superior  breeding— Clothilde,  Nelher-  I 
land.  Aagie  and  Lady  Fay  fam'lies,  ranging  in  I 
1^1  trom  6  to  18  mouths.    Apply  j 

HALL'.3  STOCK  FARM.  Murysville, 
Or.  THOS.  B.  HALL,  Sacramento. 


Cluh  Urswrrs  Y-fl  .llilK  Rl"v~,  Ki-illf^  Bnni-  Mlll^ 
lelter  I'rrs.M,  J:>ri  O^r^^t,  Trnrl,.,  .AnTH.^  H«.>  l  Mllm, 
PreM  KtnniS  t'TT  Hn-^v.,  Vi.#*,  Ilrlllt,  Rnr.d  riawl. 
Lbwb  liownrv  r-i.T^i- -HMIs  I  ■itl'.>«.  B»nrtrr<,  numpCartij 
Corn  Khrlt.'r^,  llnnd  itrtty  tnmvu  rni,t'r.,w:«'  Ffnff, 
rnnnlnr  mil.,  WriTicrn,  FnclnM,  S«i.s,  flrrl  Slab, 
Cnin  !*nnin.,  Trnw  K.irs  lt.>!(.-r..  Tix.ls  Bn«M» 
Ua;,  S'orl,  rlmtnr.  H»l'..  aJ,  Pl:.iri>nniit'<ll'all|ltrr  STILES. 

S.,i.d  for  fr*o  I  nl^ilwf.  «nrt  uff  how  I,.  ..ivo  .V.tnrT. 
ttlEo.  JcSersonEt  .  c  .iiCAGOSCAI.P.  ro  .  cliicaga.IU. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Com  mission  er  of  Deeds, 

.■tl(!  M(>.\Tti<)>l  I:KV  .STUI'  KT, 
Bet  railfiirnia  and  P'nc  SA.V  FR.\  N'nt.SfX).  CaL. 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

I     II  W  I    I     THE  ZItVIMERMAN 
—  Siandnrd  nnrtaln« 

Different  slzee  and  prleei.  lUoitratpd  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLVUTEB  UtON  WOBKU  CO.,  Clsolaaail,  O, 


May  26,  1896. 
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Brain  Surgery  for  Idiots. 

An  operation  has  been  performed  in 
New  York  by  means  of  an  electrical 
saw,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  distinct 
advance  in  brain  surgery.  It  is  well 
known  that  idiocy  is  often  caused  by 
the  premature  closing  of  certain  soft 
bones  in  the  heads  of  children,  whereby 
the  growth  of  the  brain  is  obstructed. 
The  usual  treatment  is  to  take  a  piece 
of  the  skull  bone  from  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  thus  afford  the  cramped 
brain  an  opportunity  to  expand. 
Heretofore,  the  bone  has  been  cut  out 
with  a  punch  somewhat  resembling  a 
conductor's  punch,  but  this  method 
was  so  jarring  to  the  brain  that  the  re- 
sultant shock  nearly  always  killed  the 
patient.  The  new  method,  which  has 
been  successfully  practiced  by  Dr.  1^. 
B.  Powell,  in  nineteen  cases  out  'of 
twenty,  is  to  make  the  usual  four 
trephine  openings  into,  the  skull,  and 
to  insert  a  broad  strip  of  gflver  gently 
into  one  of  the  openings  and  work  it 
along  between  the  brain  and  the  skull 
until  it  protrudes  from  the  next  hole, 
thus  forming  a  shield  between  the 
brain  and  the  skull,  which  obviates  all 
danger  of  accident  from  the  slipping  of 
the  instrument  by  which  the  portion  of 
the  skull  is  to  be  excised.  A  minute 
circular  saw,  operated  by  electricity, 
is  then  brought  into  use.  A  cut  is  then 
made  from  one  trephined  hole  to  the 
other,  and  a  second  cut  is  made  a,bout 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  first. 
The  intervening  bone  is  removed,  and 
the  brain  is  exposed.  Two  more  cuts 
are  made  between  the  other  trephined 
holes,  the  bone,  removed,  the  silver 
strips  withdrawn,  the  flap  of  scalp 
drawn,  back  and  stitched,  and  the 
requisite  bandages  applied.  Ordi- 
narily, the  operation  lasts  about 
twenty-five  minntes:-  The  great  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  these  opera- 
tions is  attributed  by  Dr.  Powell 
almost  entirely  to  the  great  delicacy  of 
treatment  rendered  possible  by  the 
electric  saw.  He  thinks  the  operation 
has  come  to  stay.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  it  will  change  idiots  into  persons 
of.much  mental  capacity,,  but  beyond 
question  they  can  be  improved  so 
much  in  mind  and  brain  that  they  will 
not  be  burdens  to  their  friends  and 
relative.-^,  as  idiots  but  too  often  are. 
The  electric  saw  used  weighs  less  than 
an  ounce,  and  it  can  be  operated  as 
delicately  as  a  scalpel. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
O  E  O  i  D  U  O  U  ©     R  R  U  !  X  TREES 

OUR  SF"EdrtLT"V. 

The  mosi  C^omplete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  PaciHc  Coast 

1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

«#-  Acknijwledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  i)e  healthy  and  free  fron. 
oale  or  other  pests 

Send  for  Cal ;ilo?ue  and  Prices.    Correspondence  aollci ted  Address: 


Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Glggm,  Butte  CocintVi  CZci\. 


PROTECT  YOUR  YOUNG  TREES 

♦  ♦♦^♦♦BY  THE  BEST  METHOD.>*>*>* 


P.  &  B.  ONE-PLY  PAPER,  $3  PER  ROLL. 

ONE  KOLL  SUFFICIENT  KOK  IIUKI  -rUKKS. 

USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH    PRINTERS'    INK   GIVES   ABSOLUTE   PROTECTION  A0AIN5T 
ATTACK  BV  CUT-WORHS  AND  OTHER  TREE  PESTS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


rtrtl   by  -Dewey  ^  Co.,  Pioueer  Patent 
.■<ol irilors  for  Pa«'it1c  Coast. 


KllK  WKKK  ENniNci   .M.\Y  7.  IHW.I. 
&3!<,SW.  —  Cdmi'ask   Duvi \tions  —  .).    A.  Arvid- 
scm.  S.  F. 

.W,?il,— Cah  Fkndkh— H.  a  Benson,  Oakland,  CaT. 
.i:«.7i?  — I.A wN  Si'RiNKi.KK— J.    Byler,  Los  An- 
vri-U-s.  Cal. 

.^.Hf.s'.id.- Cu  wi'j  V    V.vi.vK— C;iv;il  aro    A.  .Sturm, 

Sau  .lost'.  Ciil 
.■.88,8lii,— L  l  liKKNT  Mo  l'oH — I    VV.  Cover,  Kverelt, 

f.M8,'.>iKI.— Umm  Oi'UNEK— L.  Uunn,  S.  F. 

.=)38,«.'il  — Sakktv  VALvr— T.  W.  H-iutzelinan,  Sac- 

rameulu.  Cal, 
.")38.K4:j.  — Rinii     Caht — G.    .1.    0\  I'rsliiner.  San 

Uiejfo,  Cal. 

.^38,884.— Okk  Cm  shh:u— A.  H.  Schierholz,  S.  F. 
.i;^j.88,S.— Stkv.m  Boii.k.h— K.  .•^hydecker,  S.  i  . 

.138,7.^8 —I'KK.VlCNTtNG   El.KC  T Hot. Y SI S   OK  SjTHKKT 

Pti'KS-r.).  \V.  Guthrie,  Sacramen  o.  Cal. 
.d3S,',I'.)1.— Plow— C.  B.  Williams,  S.  F. 

No  te. —Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  dt  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mall  on  teleerraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eiprn  patents  ut)tained.  and  general  patent  business 
tor  Pac'llie  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  11  lup 

Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co. 

.■\  very  handsome  and  complete  catalogue  has 
been  issued  by  the  Kansas  City  Hay  Press  Co..  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  full  of  illu- 1  rations  of  the  goods 
uf  their  manufacture,  .--pecial  space  being  devoted 
to  Iheir  "  laghtnin^;  Hay  Press,"  with  which  most 
of  our  readers  are  f  miliar,  as  it  is  so  well  known 
among  most  of  the  grass  producers  as  a  very  supe- 
rior machine.  Among  the  goods  manufactured  by 
this  well-known  firm  are  Hay  Presses,  Rakes  and 
Stacke-s,  Stump  I'ullers,  Oilcake  Grinders,  Corn 
Harvesters,  Centrifugal  and  Irrigation  Pimips,  as 
well  as  finite  Bars  to  be  used  in  any  kind  of  Steam 
Plant.  Special  c-ire  seemed  to  be  taken  by  this 
company  to  give  thorough  explanation  of  each  arti- 
cle and  lis  construction  and  material  used,  for  the 
benetlt  of  applicants.  Any  of  our  readers  inter- 
estid  in  ihi'se  goods  will  do  well  to  write  for  one 
of  these  catalogues,  also  for  prices  and  terms  on 
any  article  desired.  * 


Protect  Your  Trees 

 WITH  

Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  International 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbi  Is,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /VI a n uif act ij re r  of  F»atent  Tule  Covers. 

420  Ninth  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
CAL.  BELLOWS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Bellows  of  Every  Description. 

Special  attention  is 
called  to  our  Sulphur 
or  Vineyard  IJelfows, 
known  as  the  FAVORITE, 
also  our  Liquid-Spray- 
Inn  Kellows,  which  is 
admirable,  complete  for 
Spraying  Plants.  Siirubs. 
etc.  Send  for  Circulars 
and  Price  List. 

123  and  125  Beale  St., 
San  Francisco. 


Olive  Trees  for  Sale 


GEO.  H.  KliHZ,  SacrameDto. 


Mission.  3  yea  rs.  

Mission,  2  years.  

Manzanillo. 'J  years. 
Nevadillo,  2  and  3  year.s,  . . 
Picholine.  '1  years 


C/ILlfOlifil/l  fftlllTS 


.=>  to  ft  feet 
,3  lo  4  feet, 
2  to  3  feet, 
4  to  6  feet 
■i  to  3  feet 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

Sl2'to  SIA  Sacramento  St.,  5an  Pranci.«co,  Cal 


BLAKE  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE.. 
PLfAKE.  .McFALL  4  GO  


. ,  Loe  Angoler 
.PortlMia,  t>'. 


Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Hook  on  Olive  Ciilture. 

Ho w/l^nd  Bros,, 

POMONA.  CAL 


^  PALESTINE  CORN 

K  hard  to  beat.  Can  Ijc  pbiiicd  till 
June  Yields  about  *J, 000  ib^.  corn  and 
IJ  tons  excellent  fodder  peracre  on  d'y 
land  .  Can  be  harvested  wit  h  combirwd 
harvester.  Send  $1  per  acre  for  seed 
desired.  Address:  Sacramento  River 
NURSERy  Go  ,  WALNUT  GROVE,  CALIF.  ^ 

■5  DCJ;C  nf  nnS  n  I'li"".  splendor pmne,  van 

r.uri>;iiil-, 's  20  Million  ••iiewcrealions."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
antsed.  The"Kr<'atnurseries"s,ive  you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  tlie  lu^t  trees 70  years' expenence  can 
trow;  they  "live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sec. 
Mi/rU/ti.  STARK,B44,(.oul8iana,Mo..Rockpor<,lll. 


HODS 


JTRUMRr*.G 


^0  FW^^^^i 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  nOX  CAR  SBOO 

MONARCH  J  R 

THE  .^CH  

^O'^'   lSTHE  BEST  SKULL 
BALE  CAR  PRESSINGS 


Monarch  and 

Junior  Monarch 

HAY  F»RESS. 

Patented  by  .Jiienb  Price, 
 ALSO  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(Two  Sizesi, 
 FOR  SALK  BY  

L.  C.  n0REH0U5E, 

>.VN  I.KANDKO.  <v\  I, 
Wn.  H.  ORAV  ..  General  Agent. 


11(1    HATTKRV  .STKEKT 

San  Francisco,  f  al. 
•til  SOUTH  BKOAUWAT, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


lli&HTNING  HAY  RRESSi 


FULL 


TWO  re^ps 


CIRCLE 


TO  eiR^ti 


Sf EEL. MOST  RAPID  AN Q  POWERFUL* 

^■  KX  HAV  PRESS  CO; 

M^^^^-  •    K  A N S  AS  ClT:V.;  MO . 


*  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  * 

(Successors  to  THOMSuN  KVANS.) 

110  &  113  BKALK  STKKET,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps,    -f   Steam  Engines. 

.    .    All  Kinrls  ii.i  iIAI■lIl^'E^l■     ,  . 


BOUGLASSPRAYERSI 

™^wiLL  Kill  the  pests.  J 
W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS,' 

MIDDLETOWN    CT.  £ 
CHICAGO  f 


—  P*  IND  — 

;        HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

I  A  Afanual  of  Metliods   which  have  Yielded 
I       Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
[  Best  Adaptetl  to  tlie  Ditterent 

j  Districts  of  tlie  State. 

1  Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodylug 
;  the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
I  ful  growers,  and  constituting-  a  trustworthy  guide 

by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
I  duce  the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
I  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Edwakii 
'  J.  WlCKHON.  A.  M..  Assoc,  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
I  Entomology.  UniversUv  of  California;  Horticultural 
I  Editor  Pdciflc  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco:  Sec'y  Call- 
1  fornla  State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres,  California 

State  Floral  Society,  etc. 
1     LMTQt  Octavn.  599  pages,  fuHy  illustrnted,  price.  »3.(»>. 
'  postpaid. 

I  '  h'OK  SALE  BY 

'     Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


Send  i 

for  j 

our  i 

valu-  I 

able  t 

outa-  J 

loyue,  I 

-  -  Free  | 


SAMPLE  Anierkiin  lire  kwrml 

(  KsiUiblislic^l  ISii  1 1, 
Weekly,  *l 'ly'"'  7Editor3. 
lHO-pa»f'* 
Bee-Book 
,  Free! 


FREE 


All  about  Beeeand  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.■)6  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


220   Market  Street. 


San  Prancl.^co.  Cui 


XREE  -  \A//\©M. 

Olive.  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

.  T.    \AJ.    J  nCZKSOtS    dk  CO. 
Sole  Agents.  No.  2-tH  Mnrket  Str,-.-' 

3A.N  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


B 


KC  CD  CO  ^  FO» 
CidT'EBl^Ct  8dr.iplo  copy  01 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEB  CULTURE. 

A  Hiuidsoni.'W  Illnstratcd  DCC  CM  DDI  I  TC 
Magaziiw.  and  Catalog,  of  DCt  -jU  T  f  Li  CO 
FKEK.  THE  A.  I.ROOTf  'O.,  niedIua.O. 


Should  consult 
IJWEY&CO. 
.\MEUi<;ANand 


California  Inventorsfi 

PoRKioN  Patknt  SoIjIcitous,  tor  obtaining  Pat- 
ents and  (";ivi-ats.  Establish.'d  in  1860.  Their 
long  experience  as  journalists  and  large  practice 
as  Pati  nt  attorneys  enables  them  to  offer  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors  far  better  service  than  they  can 
obtain  elsewUer?.  Send  for  free  circulars  of  infor- 
mation.  No.  i-JO  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


836 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


May  ^5,  1895. 


Hay  Stackers,  Hay  Rakes,  Hay  Derricks. 


stacker  Ready  to  Receive  Load. 


Stacker  with  Load  Partially  Raised. 

Dain  Jr.  Automatic  Hay  Stacker 

This  Stacker  will  put  up  more  hay  In  less  time  and  do  it  better  than  •ny 
other  device  on  the  market.  It  is  the  ONLY  STACKER  MADE  THAT  WILL 
DELIVER  THE  HAY  INTO  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  STACK  FROM  TOP  TO 
BOTTOM.  With  this  machine  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  BUILD  A  STACK  ANY 
HEIGHT  DESIRED. 

It  can  be  taken  down,  or  made  ready  to  move  In  one  minute,  and  when  hauled 
to  another  part  of  the  held,  made  ready  to  stack  in  the  same  time.  ONE-THIttU 
LIGHTER  DRAFT  than  any  other,  owing  to  its  peculiar  arrangement  of  hoisting 
rope,  together  with  a  movable  derrick  pivoted  near  the  center  of  gravity,  and 
moving  in  a  circle  with  the  hay  fork,  requiring  the  same  power,  only,  lo  elevate 
at  all  points  of  altitude. 


THE  DAIN  JR.  POWER  LIFT  PUSH  RAKE. 

4  WHEELS,  14  FOOT. 


Stacker  Discliarging  Load. 
NEW,  NOVEL  and  COMPLETE. 

E-XTREHE  SinPLICITY. 

Nothing  on  Earth  Like  It. 

WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS 

ON  ALL  KINDS  OF 

HAYING  TOOLS. 


HAY  FORKS 

 AND— 

HAY  CARRIERS 

OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


THK    OLIVER    UKKKIC'K  -  IN  OPERATION. 


THE  OLIVER  DERRICK. 

(PATENTED  JANUARY  b.  ISMU  ) 

After  a  most  thorough  and  practical  test  ot  this  machine  we  uSer  it  to  our 
customers,  knowing  that  It  will.  In  every  particular,  prove  all  that  is  required 
of  a  Urst  class  derrick 

We  claim  for  this  machine: 

First— It  Is  the  only  Derrick  having  an  extension  boom,  whereby  load  can 
be  deposited  at  any  point  on  a  very  large  rick. 

Second— It  is  the  only  Derrick  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  folded  for 
transportation.  Horse  used  for  hoisting  hay  can  elevate  mast  and  man  can 
lower  same. 

Thlrd-Jt  Is  the  only  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  Derrick  in  the  market 
It  Is  well  made  of  good  material,  and  we  will  send  it  anywhere,  guaranteeinif 
satisfaction. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NO.  19  CATALOGUE.  JUST  ISSUED.    SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  BICYCLE  CATALOGUE. 

HOOKER  <&  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.. SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Powell  s  Patent  Derrick        ^  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


Derricks  complete  with  ropes  and  block  (no  nets)  ;  :   If.i0  00 

One  loag  net  for  one  wagon   32  00 

Two  short  nets  for  one  wagon  ■,   32  OO 

Powell's  Patent  Net  Blocks,  per  pair  j  .'   8  00 

Powell's  Patent  Foot  Blocks,  each     5  00 

.^,^..>.,^..,s^lnPORTANT  FEATURES.^  

The  entire  wagon  load  Is  hoisted  up  in  a  center-opening  ngt,  by  a  self-braced  Portable  Derrick, 
which  Is  moved  from  stack  to  stack  ground  without  being  taken  down.  Halt  an  hour  Is  ample  time  to 
move  and  set.  Two  n«ts  can  be  used  In  each  box,  and  the  load  taken  out  In  two  parts  l>y  having  a  par- 
tition In  the  box.   Any  farmer  o«n  at  once  see     Vy  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  this  invention. 


Steel  Drive  Wheel."!,  S'eel  Frame.  Steel  Shafts,  Steel  Knife  Head,  Steel  Jaws  for  Pitman  adjustable 
Steel  Wrist  Pin,  self-oiling;  Brass  bearings;  Eye-Winker  Oilers,  duslTproof;  Serrated  Guard 
Plates;  "Wobbler  '  Track  Board;  Spring,  Foot  Lift  and  Cutter  Bar,  acts  when  wanted  at  other 
time  reistlng.  Adds  no  extra  weight  to  right  hand  driveiWheel.  Other  Improvements  described  in 
catalogue.   Send  for  It. 


ALL  GOOD. 


-o  so  feet,  and  only  the  wagon  driver  is  needed  to  per 


Stacks  can  be  built  of  great  heigh' 
form  the  operation  of  unload! rit-'.  5 

The  same  amount  of  "  M,f»?at  in  a  slack  covering  only  half  the  amount  of  ground  that  would 

be  occupied  by  the     '    ••  stacking. 

\  0* 

The  tramping  o  grain  while  unloading  Is  avoided,  tl^  loss  of  which  in  a  year  with  a  small 
farmer  would  more  man  pay  tor  a  derrick  and  full  set  of  uet8\ 

The  header  Is  not  kept  idle  tor  want  of  a  wagon,  and  less  wagons,  teams  and  men  can  perform  the 
same  amount  of  labor;  and  as  the  amount  of  employed  labor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  a  farmer  avail- 
ing himself  ot  this  Invention  is  never  at  the  mercy  of  his  laboring  men. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  for  Over  20  Years,  and  Never  One  Returned. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Hay  Rake. 
Walter  A,  Wood  Reaper. 
Walter  A.  Wood  Binder. 
Walter  A.  Wood  Repairs. 


If  you  want  the  GENUINE 
Wood  Ooods  address 


.NOTE. 


One  large  and  two  small  nets  used  for  each  wagon.  Parties  having  boxes  longer  than  IB  feet  should 
order  two  nets  for  each  box. 

In  ordering  nets,  send  inside  length  of  box,  and  state  whether  one  or  two  nets  are  required  for  ea.:h. 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  W0RK5, 


STOCKTON 


.Manufacturers  and  Sole  Owners, 


CALIFORNIA. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacillc  Coast  will  And  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  lo  consult  this  old  experienced, 
tli  st-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scienlifle  and  Patent  Law  Li 
brary,  and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  ofUce,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Otllce,  and  the  frequent  examination  ot  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  betore  us.  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
have  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.   Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St..  3.  F. 


C^l^LIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  1,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Oface,  220  Market  Street. 


It  is  no  disparageineut  to  local  enterprise  in  other 
parts  of  the  State  to  describle  the  region  adjacent  to 
Marysville  and  Yuba  City  as  one  which  has  displayed 
exceptional  progress  and  development  during  the 
last  few  years.     It  is  an  old  settled  part  of  the 
State,  it  is  true.    Marysville  figured  prominently 
not  only  in  early  mining  successes,  but  the  region 
was  also  the  scene  of  the  first  great  fruit  victory  of 
the  horticultural  pioneers  led  by  G.  G.  Briggs.  Here, 
too,  the  first  great  effort  for  ornamental  horticulture 
and  home  embellishment  was  made  by  that  fore- 
runner of  pioneers,  Gen.    John   A.    Sutter.  But 
though  these  were  old  achievements  and  though  two 
decades  of  profitable  wheat  growing  brought  wealth 
and  splendid  home- 
steads unsurpassed 
in  any  part  of  the 
State,  to  the  Sut- 
ter    county  land 
owners,  even  here 
the  recent  achieve- 
ments of  the  new 
era    of  California 
development  have 
produced  results 
as     striking  and 
gratifying  as  can 
be  seen  anywhere 
in  the  State.  Our 
columns  have  con- 
tained   from  time 
to  time  many  allu- 
sions  to   the  fine 
orchard  areas 
which  have  dispos- 
sessed vast  fields 
of   wheat;    to  the 
canneries  and  fruit 
shipping  houses 
which  have  raised 
a  hum  of  activity 
to  disturb  the  rest 
of   the    old  grain 
warehouses  which 
were  formerly 
about     the  only 
structures  which 
clustered  at  points 
of    shipments  by 

rail  and  river;  and  to  the  tasteful  residences  which 
have  multiplied  over  the  plain  until  the  grand  old 
Buttes  look  down  now  upon  a  broad  garden  of  em- 
bowered homes  instead  of  an  expanse  of  winter 
blade  and  summer  stubble.  Wonderful  indeed  has 
been  the  transformation  upon  the  rich  plains,  and 
significant  is  the  change  of  the  rich  adaptations  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  insight  and  industry  of  those  who 
have  achieved  it. 

Into  such  a  region  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
goes  this  week  on  a  pilgrimage  to  receive  the  wel- 
come of  the  progressive  people,  of  whose  work  we 
have  spoken.  There  will  be  much  to  see,  much  to 
learn,  much  to  enjoy,  and  we  trust  many  will  profit 
by  the  opportunity.  To  show  the  continuation  of  the 
Rural's  interest  in  the  region,  and  as  pertinent  to 
the  occasion,  we  adorn  this  page  with  a  new  mani- 
festation of  local  enterprise  which  is  of  great  interest 
and  may  prove  of  much  profit.  It  is  the  growth  of 
the  finest  peas  for  canning,  and  for  the  interesting 
information  about  the  enterprise  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  N.  B.  Kirtley  of  the  Sutter  LtJependent. 

R.  W.  Skinner,  superintendent  of  the  Marysville 
cannery,  is  a  man  who  believes  in  developing  all  the 


resources  of  the  country.  As  superintendent  of  the 
fruit  cannery  he  saw  that  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year  the  costly  plant  was  idle,  and  the  men,  women 
and  children  upon  whom  he  depended  for  labor  dur- 
ing the  fruit-packing  season  were  forced  to  seek 
other  employment  or  remain  idle  too  much  of  the 
time.  In  trying  to  find  a  remedy  he  thought  of  can- 
ning peas,  and  determined  to  make  a  trial  of  growing 
and  packing  them.  So  he  went  over  to  Sutter 
county,  secured  the  land  and  went  to  work. 

With  a  drill  he  planted  111  acres,  between  the 
rows  of  young  orchard  not  yet  old  enough  to  shade 
the  ground.  The  same  cultivation  answered  for  the 
peas  and  the  trees.  Five  varieties  of  peas  were 
planted,  viz.,  the  American  Wonder,  Marrowfat, 
Champion  of  England,  French  Canner  and  Adriance. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  make  it  a  big  success,  as 
there  is  plenty  of  land  well  adapted  to  pea  culture 
in  the  section  and  plenty  of  labor  to  handle  the 
product. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  shows  the  pickers  at 
work  in  a  young  peach  orchard.  We  expect  to  have, 
later,  further  information  as  to  the  yield  and  desir- 
ability of  the  crop  from  the  point  of  view  of  tree 
growth,  etc.     The  experiment  is  an  interesting  one. 


Filled  Cheese  with  Butter. 


GROWING    PEAS    FOR    CANNING    IN    A    SUTTER    COUNTY  ORCHARD, 


The  plants  came  up  nicely  and  grew  rapidly.  During 
the  last  two  weeks  the  pea  field,  which  adjoins  the 
town  of  Yuba  City,  has  been  the  scene  of  busy  indus- 
try. Picking  has  been  in  progress,  and  250  men, 
women  and  children  have  found  employment.  The 
price  paid  for  picking  is  half  a  cent  a  pound  in  the 
pod.  The  peas  are  picked  in  ordinary  fruit  boxes, 
emptied  into  sacks  and  hauled  immediately  to  the 
cannery,  where  thirty  persons  are  engaged  in  hulling 
and  packing  them.  The  hulling  is  done  by  machinery 
specially  purchased  for  the  purpose.  A  new  capper 
is  used  in  canning,  which  is  guaranteed  to  cap  25,000 
cans  a  day.  Nearly  6000  cans  of  peas  were  packed, 
capped  and  cooked  in  a  single  forenoon.  The  crop  is 
turning  out  better  than  was  expected.  When  he  be- 
gan picking,  Mr.  Skinner  thought  he  would  have 
4500  cases,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  he  in- 
creased the  estimate  to  6500  cases.  This  is  only  an 
experiment  with  Mr.  Skinner.  He  knows  he  can 
raise  the  peas  and  can  them,  but  the  question  of 
profits  is  yet  in  the  future.  He  is  dealing  liberally 
with  the  employees,  on  the  theory  that  if  he  just 
comes  out  even  this  year  he  will  have  established  his 
brand  and  learned  the  possibilities  of  the  business. 


As  soon  as  our  recently  enacted  dairy  law  was 
published,  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  cheese 
made  from  skimmed  milk  to  which  rectified  butter 
was  added,  to  take  the  place  of  the  cream  removed, 

was  really  an  "im- 
itation" or  "filled" 
cheese.  Such  prac- 
tice has  prevailed 
to  some  extent, 
the  profit  lying  in 
marketing  a  fine 
creamery  butter 
and  restoring  to 
the  milk  in  its 
place  a  rectified 
grease  butter 
which  could  be 
bought  at  a  much 
lower  price.  It 
seems  that  the  new 
Dairy  Bureau  has 
submitted  the 
question  to  At- 
torn ey-G  e  n  e  r  a  1 
Fitzgerald  for  his 
decision.  The  lat- 
ter holds  that  "the 
law  which  requires 
cheese  to  be  made 
out  of  pure  milk  or 
cream  is  not  vio- 
lated by  the  addi- 
tion of  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  per  cent 
of  butter  made 
from  cream."  The 
law  further  re- 
quires that  all 
cheese  made  in 
part  or  in  whole  from  any  other  substance  than  milk 
or  cream  shall  be  stamped  "substitute  for  cheese." 
On  this  point  the  Attorney-General  holds  that  cheese 
made  from  milk  and  butter  does  not  require  to  be  so 
stamped.  Both  of  these  decisions  will  be  read  with 
a  great  degree  of  interest  by  dairymen  and  cheese- 
makers,  as  they  have  been  afraid  to  use  butter  in  the 
making  of  cheese  for  fear  of  an  infraction  of  the  law. 
The  Attorney-General  will  forward  his  opinion  to  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  at  once,  and  it 
is  held  that  it  will  set  all  doubts  at  rest  on  this  point. 
It  will,  of  course,  enable  those  who  desire  to  produce 
a  filled  or  enriched  cheese  to  go  on  with  their  prac- 
tice, but  it  does  not  protect  the  man  who  proposes  to 
make  a  straight  full-cream  cheese.  The  danger  in 
allowing  the  use  of  grease  butter  for  filling  is  great. 
It  will  not  be  long  before  all  the  oils  used  in  filling 
cheese  will  go  as  "  butter,"  and  so  far  as  cheese  is 
concerned  it  will  make  the  law  a  warrant  for  adul- 
teration. 


The  Paris  exhibition  of  1900  is  to  cost  four  mil- 
lions sterling,  and  will  cover  an  area  of  nearly  two 
thousand  acres. 
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owing  to  their  good  condition,  Mr.  Smith  claims 
that  the  same  borax  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  Private  families,  as  well  as  hotels  and 
restaurants,  can  have  their  borax  bins  at  small  ex- 
pense, in  which  they  can  constantly  keep  an  assort- 
ment of  fresh  fruit.  We  have  no  doubt  the  fruit 
will  keep  in  this  way:  so  they  will  in  powdered  gyp- 
sum, but  probably  longer  in  borax.  But  when  taken 
for  use  the  fruit  must  be  washed  to  get  rid  of  the 
borax,  and  this  is  the  trouble  with  ail  powders  pro- 
posed for  isolation  and  absorption. 

We  recently  had  a  full  descriptive 
letter  from  the  secretary'  of  the 
new  poultry  association.  It  is  now 
announced  that  the  Pacific  Poultry  and  Pigeon  As- 
sociation has  been  incorporated  with  $10,000  capital 
stock,  of  which  $2250  is  subscribed.  The  directors 
are  G.  W.  Cumbers  and  George  F.  Emery  of  Oak- 
land; T.  W.  Leydecker,  Frank  Leed,  S.  A.  Wells, 
Elias  Rund,  Charles  A.  Wright,  John  F.  Mecklem, 
William  P.  Archibald,  Jr.,  and  W.  G.  Benton  of 
Alameda  and  Frank  Brush  of  Santa  Rosa.  We  do 
not  know  just  what  the  relations  of  this  society  are 
to  older  ones.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  tell  us  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  it. 


Poultry 
Association. 


ShippluK. 


The  Week. 
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.\gain  we  have  had  a  dash 
weather  and  in  it  another  con- 
tribution to  the  motley  lot  of 
climate  which  has  marked  the  spring  of  189.').  This 
last  group  of  showers  have  done  some  harm  to  the 
earliest  fruits  and  to  the  huy.  but  usually  the  sur- 
plus water  has  been  carried  away  by  the  following 
breezes  and  injury  has  thus  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. We  have  also  had  May  frosts  in  California, 
but  they  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
our  mountain  valleys  and 
Eastern  weakness  in  that 
greater  area  of  California, 
high  altitude  frosts  and  low  altitude  showers  the 
country  eastward  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  has  had 
snow  and  freezing.  Even  our  neighbor  Nevada  has 
had  a  snow  mantle  in  her  western  valleys.  At  the 
East  the  recurring  frosts  and  sno»vs  are  still  doing 
much  harm  to  vegetation  and  it  looks  as  if  the  East- 
ern spring  would  have  to  be  dated  very  near  the 
first  of  June  this  vear. 


plateaux,  which  have  an 
line  not  shared  by  the 
But  while  we  have  had 


Apples 


Frank  Dalton,  president  of  the 
San  Franvisco  Fruit  Exchange, 
an  organization  of  dealers  largely, 
has  issued  a  circular  claiming  that  harm  is  being 
done  by  dipping  dried  apples  in  hot  water  before 
packing.  He  holds  that  Eastern  dried  apples  are 
packed  dry  and  are  selling  in  the  territt^ries  better 
than  ours  because  we  pack  wet.  Much  of  our  pack 
of  dried  apples  is  sold  in  the  humid  region  of  the 
Southern  States,  principally  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
and  it  is  held  that  the  fruit  for  this  trade  should  be 
packed  dry.  Mr.  Dalton  announces  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fruit  Exchange  have  agreed  not  to  buy 
this  summer  any  dried  apples  which  have  been 
packed  with  water. 

-More  Arrivals  of  Japanese  are  continu- 

ing and  apparently  several  thou- 

I,Hl>4>r.  ,        .,1        1  "i  ... 

sands  will  find  employment  in  this 
year's  fruit  handling.  Orc  hardists  do  not  look  upon 
ihem  as  trustworthy  and  long-headed  as  the  Chi- 
nese, but  this  is  perhaps  due  to  their  lack  of  train- 
ing. They  can  be  had  cheaper  than  Chinese  and 
there  is  something  of  an  Asiatic  war  on  a  small 
scale  springing  up.  At  the  same  time  the  employ- 
ment of  Caucasians,  old  and  young,  in  our  fruit  en- 
terprises is  increasing  and  their  superiority  clearly 
demonstrated.  It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever 
rely  upon  Asiatic  labor  again  in  the  future  as  we 
have  in  the  past  but  possibly  the  present  supply 
may  serve  temporary  uses  to  advantage. 

Borax  for  Frank  .M,  Smith,  the  chief  borax 
producer  of  this  coast,  is  experi- 
menting with  powdered  borax  as 
a  packing  material  for  fresh  fruit  to  be  sent  long 
distances.  He  reports  success  with  a  barrel  of 
cherries  which  was  packed  in  borax  and  shipped  to 
Chicago,  where  they  were  disposed  of  a^t  high  prices. 


Fruit  l'Ht*liiii^. 


Army 
Wuriiis. 


Any  one  who  takes  a  trip  along 
the  railway  lines  through  the  fruit 

regions  needs  no  one  to  point  out 
signs  of  activity:  they  are  on  every  hand.  Shipping 
houses  are  being  enlarged  and  improved.  Fruit 
cars  are  marshalled  in  long  lines  at  all  convenient 
points  and  every  item  of  readiness  for  quick  work  is 
looked  after.  The  7(to  ventilated  cars  ordered  some 
time  ago  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  anticipation  of 
increased  shipments  in  this  line,  are  nearly  ready 
for  use.  In  fact  some  of  the  cars  are  coming  west 
now.  The  rush  of  business  in  handling  California 
fruit  will  not  begin  before  the  middle  of  June.  For 
six  weeks  after  that  date  the  powerful  engines  on 
the  mountain  division  will  be  tested  to  their  full 
capacity  in  hauling  the  fruit  over  the  hills  on  fast 
time.  A  few  carloads  of  cherries  have  gone  forward 
from  Sacramento  in  refrigerator  cars  attached  to 
passenger  trains.  The  cost  of  this  rapid  transpor- 
tation is  #2.25  per  100  pounds,  exclusive  of  charges 
for  refrigerator.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  is  doing  a  fair  business  in  fruit  shipments.  H.  C. 
Bush,  general  freight  agent  of  the  company  in  San 
Francisco,  figures  that  the  traffic  will  be  good  when 
the  peaches  come.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  can 
take  fruit  through  from  Los  Angeles  to  Chicago  in 
six  days.  It  looks  as  though  the  traffic  would  be 
large  from  all  points  and,  as  remarked  elsewhere, 
profitable. 

The  visitation  of  army  worms  in 
the  interior  has  been  quite  serious 
in  some  localities,  and  we  hope  has 
nearly  spent  itself.  The  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
has  had  its  eye  on  the  invader  and  has  done  all  it  can 
to  help  in  the  suppression.  The  report  is  that  the 
pest  has  invaded  Madera,  Pomona.  Chino,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Merced  and  Porterville,  and  is  marching 
farther  south.  These  worms  clean  out  every  par- 
ticle of  vegetation  in  their  path,  and  their  destruct- 
iveness  is  practically  without  limit.  In  Porterville 
and  vicinity  they  have  been  attacking  the  vines  and 
orange  orchards.  In  Woodland  two  wagon-loads  of 
thirty  children  were  taken  to  a  vineyard  infested 
with  the  pest.  The  children  were  provided  with 
scissors  and  opened  up  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  vvoriii.  In  Pasadena  the  worm  has  de- 
vastated lawns  and  gardens.  Some  farmers  have 
been  digging  trenches,  into  which  the  worms  are 
driven  and  then  buried.  The  army  worm  has  not 
been  seen  here  for  several  years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  effective  schemes  will  be  used  to  meet  this 
affliction. 

Wheal  ^^^^  wheat  growers  are  getting 

much  comfort  out  of  the  signs  of 
"  higher  values  for  the  coming  crop. 

In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  wheat  had  a  wild  bull  open- 
ing, and  within  five  minutes  from  the  time  of  the 
bell  it  was  selling  2e  higher  than  the  price  at  which 
it  closed  Monday.  Inside  of  another  five  minutes  it 
had  lost  U  of  the  gain.  The  news  was  all  of  a  bull- 
ish c  haracter.  Monday's  low  barometer  in  the  North- 
west had  resulted  only  in  a  light  shower  here  and 
there,  and  the  cold  wave  was  being  followed  by  what 
promised  to  be  a  scorching  hot  one.  Perhaps  the 
most  bullish  piece  of  news,  however,  was  the  report 
of  King  it  Co.  of  Toledo.  They  summarized  the  ad- 
vices from  over  4000  correspondents  in  the  wheat 
belt  b}'  saying  that  the  indications  were  that  in  six 
principal  wheat  produeing  States  not  more  than  half 
an  average  crop  can  be  raised,  involving  a  reduction 
of  100,000,000  bushels  in  the  crop  aggregate  for  the 
year.  There  is.  of  course,  a  lot  of  gamble  in  all  this; 
and  yet  the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  marked  decline 
in  the  output  of  great  wheat  regions  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  that  the  world's  stores  of  wheat  have 
been  reduced,  is  a  somewhat  stable  foundation  for  a 
better  range  of  values  during  the  coming  year.  All 
this  helps  greatly  to  make  people  feel  good  and  talk 
of  the  end  of  the  depression. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

Waiter  Q.  Gresham,  Secretary  of  State,  who  died 
at  Washington  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  has  been  a 
very  eonsiderable  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the 
country.  In  1862— at  the  age  of  2<»— he  abandoned 
his  private  intei-ests  to  enter  the  army,  where  he 
did  valiant  service,  rising  from  the  rank  of  Captain 
to  that  of  Brigadier-General,  with  the  honorary 
rank  of  Major-General  bestowed  for  meritorious  con- 
duct. He  took  part  in  the  movements  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg.  and  later 
commanded  a  brigade  of  McPherson's  corps  in  the 
hot  campaign  preceding  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  Before 
Atlanta  he  sustained  a  wound  which  stretched  him 
upon  a  bed  of  agony  for  a  year  and  left  him  physic- 
ally shattered  for  life.  This  ended  his  military 
career,  for  before  he  was  able  to  stand  the  war  was 
over.  Mr.  Gresham's  civil  career  began  before  the 
war,  in  the  Indiana  Legislatui-e,  and  was  renewed 
immediately  thereafter  as  one  of  the  Republican 
leaders  of  his  State.  In  1868  President  Grant  in 
vited  him  to  enter  the  public  service,  offering  him  a 
choice  of  desirable  places,  but  all  were  declined. 
However,  in  1869  Mr.  Gresham  accepted  the  United 
States  judgeship  for  the  District  of  Indiana,  resign- 
ing this  place  in  1883  to  enter  the  Arthur  cabinet,  in 
which  he  served  as  Postmaster-General  and  for  a  brief 
time  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  until  1884,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  as  United 
States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Chicago  District.  This 
position  he  held  until  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
under  Cleveland  in  189H.  His  selection  for  this  office 
was  a  notable  surprise  to  the  country,  for,  while 
he  had  personally  supported  Cleveland  as  against 
Harrison,  he  had  not  formally  severed  his  relations 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  was  reckoned  a  Re 
publican  up  to  the  hour  of  his  appointment. 


Whatever  may  be  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  party 
system,  it  is  still  the  accepted  method  of  our  po- 
litical life,  and  whoever  chooses  to  stand  above  it 
must  face  the  storm  of  offended  party  spirit.  As  we 
view  it,  Mr.  Gresham's  course  in  1892  and  his  subse- 
quent acceptance  of  office  under  Cleveland  was  in 
spired  by  a  high-minded,  patriotic  sense  of  duty.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong, 
but  that  he  believed  the  time  had  come  for  inde 
pendent  political  action  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt. 
As  an  act  of  political  policy,  it  was  an  unquestioned 
mistake,  for  he  had  to  meet  a  torrent  of  partisan 
wrath  and  suffer  the  political  hatred  of  many  who 
had  long  been  associated  closely  with  him  in  political 
affairs.  On  the  otlier  hand,  his  appointment  was  ait 
offense  to  the  Democratic  leaders,  who  did  not  relish 
the  elevation  to  the  principal  position  in  a  Demo- 
cratic Cabinet  of  an  old  political  adversary.  Added 
to  these  embarrassments  were  the  normal  problems 
of  the  office  and  the  fact  that  they  were  of  a  char  . 
acter  foreign  to  his  experience  and  genius.  Mr. 
Gresham  was  wholly  unacijuainted  with  diplomacy; 
he  was  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  willful  superior, 
and  he  had  to  deal  with  an  extraordinary  series  of 
grave  international  matters.  All  this  is  very  recent 
history:  and  all  the  world  knows  of  his  mistakes. 
They  have  been  committed  in  connection  with  Ha 
waii.  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  Oriental 
War.  in  the  recent  matter  of  British  occupation  of 
Nicaragua,  etc.,  etc.  For  his  course  in  these  mat- 
ters, Mr.  Gresham  suffered — and  very  justly,  too — 
distinct  loss  of  standing  as  a  practical  statesman. 


As  an  administrative  officer  Mr.  Gresham  con- 
spicuously failed,  and  it  was  well  for  the  country  and 
well  for  his  own  fame  that  he  did  not  reach  the 
goal— the  Presidency — to  which  the  hopes  of  multi- 
tudes of  Americans  at  one  time  consigned  him.  It 
was  in  another  sphere  that  his  best  service  was 
rendered,  and  for  that  his  name  is  destined  to  im- 
perishable honor.  In  1886  there  came  before  his 
court  at  Chicago  the  celebrated  "  Wabash  case,"  in 
which  Jay  Gould  and  others  of  his  breed  sought  to 
legally  maintain  their  peculiar  system  of  corporate 
plunder.  There  was  literally  millions  in  it;  the 
lower  courts  had  been  successfully  managed,  and 
the  final  success  of  an  infamous  job  rested  upon  the 
combined  effort  of  wealth  and  political  influence  to 
overwhelm  Judge  Gresham.  How  complete  was  the 
failure,  is  familiar  history.    The  court  stood  a  verit- " 
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able  rock  of  destruction  for  the  jobbers'  hopes.  The 
Judge  ignored  the  whole  mass  of  fiction  and 
sophistry  by  which  the  frauds  were  supported; 
swept  aside  all  manner  of  technical  stumbling  blocks 
to  denounce  the  scheme  in  naked  terms;  and  re- 
stored the  property  in  dispute  to  honest  manage- 
ment. Such  a  public  service  at  such  a  time  is  not 
to  be  overborne  by  subsequent  political  mistakes  or 
by  errors  in  an  office  for  which  he  had  no  training  or 
fitness.  As  time  goes  on  a  little,  the  latter  will  be 
forgotten  and  the  people  will  honor  with  gratitude 
and  reverence  the  memory  of  the  man  of  high  cour- 
age who  stayed  the  hand  of  Jay  Gould  and  who  set 
the  mark  beyond  which  he  and  others  of  his  wolfish 
kind  might  not  pass. 

The  early  personal  history  of  Mr.  Gresham  lay 
along  a  path  familiar  to  many  who  have  trodden  the 
heights  of  distinction  in  American  life.  Born  in 
the  country  of  Revolutionary  stock;  a  hard-worked 
farm  boy,  the  main  support  of  a  poor  widow;  a 
youth  fighting  against  odds  for  education  and  for 
place  in  the  world;  an  early  assumption  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  family;  a  man  pure  in  heart  wor- 
shipping the  God  of  his  fathers;  a  patriot,  freely  put- 
ting aside  his  personal  Interests  to  support  the  honor 
of  his  country  and  his  race — these  are  stages  in  Mr. 
Gresham's  career  which  bring  to  mind  a  host  of  other 
names  which  national  reverence  loves  to  recall. 
While  American  conditions  produce  such  men,  and 
while  they  find  acceptance  and  following  in  American 
loyalty  and  judgment,  there  needs  be  no  prophet  to 
tell  that  the  national  heart  is  sound. 


The  costly  and  vulgar  splendors  of  the  recent 
Gould  wedding  at  New  York  are,  so  it  is  said,  to  be 
"eclipsed"  by  the  ceremonie.s  soon  to  mark  the 
wedding  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house  of  Van- 
derbilt.  The  event  is  to  occur  at  Lennox,  Mass., 
and  it  is  promised  that  something  like  five  hundred 
millions  of  American  wealth  will  be  "represented." 
The  young  woman's  dresses  for  her  bridal  year  have 
been  made  in  Paris  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  Already 
half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  jewels  have  been  pre- 
sented to  her.  A  steam  yacht,  a  city  home  and  an 
assorted  lot  of  country  houses,  all  splendidly 
equipped,  are  among  the  gifts;  and  just  for  a 
starter  the  young  people  are  to  have  an  allowance  of 
$15,000  per  month.  With  this  they  are  expected  to 
rub  along  for  the  present,  but  later  on,  so  the  public 
is  assured,  a  provision  "more  suitable"  to  their 
"position  in  life  "  is  to  be  provided  by  their  parents. 
There  are  further  details,  but  readers  of  the  Rur.m,, 
we  fancy,  will  not  care  to  hear  them.  It  would  seem 
that,  aside  from  all  considerations  of  taste,  the 
promptings  of  business  judgment  ought  to  stop 
these  foolish  spectacles.  The  Vanderbilts  as  men  of 
business,  it  would  «eem,  ought  to  know  that  the 
American  people  resent  these  travesties  of  royal 
weddings  as  a  violation  of  the  American  idea.  They 
ought  to  know  that  one  such  vain  and  silly  display 
of  superfluous  wealth  does  more  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  socialism  than  can  be  undone  in  a  lifetime. 
Spectacles  of  this  sort  set  people  to  asking  questions 
which  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  Astors  and  the 
Goulds  would  rather  not  have  asked.  It  is  not  a 
tune  for  wealth  to  vaunt  itself,  to  parade  in  arro- 
gant and  pretentious  magnificance;  it  is  rather  a 
time  for  it  to  justify  itself  by  public  usefulness. 


Citrus  Conundrums. 

To  THE  EniToii : — Please  answer  the  following  questions  : 
1.  WhiL^h  is  the  best  way  of  manuring  citrus  trees  ; 
Spreading  the  manure  on  the  surface  will  involve  much  waste 
and  draw  the  roots  to  the  surfai'e,  which  are  cut  off  in  plow- 
ing. To  plow  manure  under  cannot  be  done  so  that  none  re- 
mains on  the  surface.  Cultivating  it  in  is  still  worse,  permit- 
ting much  of  it  to  remain  on  the  surface.  To  draw  furrows, 
fill  in  the  manure  and  cover  with  another  furrow  saves  all 
the  manure,  but  reaches  only  a  small  surface. 

3.  Are  citrus  trees  attacked  by  root  knot  '. 

■S.  Can  Australian  navels  be  made  to  bear  as  well  as  other 
kinds  of  oranges  ?  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  good  crop 
from  them  and  others  have  the  same  complaint. 

4.  When  should  citrus  trees  be  budded  i 

North  Ontario.  Jacoh  MAUcnxLEN. 

We  should  thoroughly  compost  the  manure  by 
keeping  it  moist  and  occasionally  shoveling  it  over 
until  it  is  thoroughly  broken  down  and  shows  no 
coarse  fiber.  Apply  all  over  the  surface  at  the  first 
rains  and  plow  in  so  as  to  cover  as  well  as  possible; 
but  if  the  manure  is  well  decomposed,  and  the  rainy 
season  coming  on,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  about 
complete  covering.  In  manuring  light  soils  in  a  dry 
part  of  th.e  State,  the  (question  of  the  thorough  de- 


composition of  the  manure  before  the  application  is 
more  important  than  the  manner  of  applying  it. 

We  never  heard  that  root  knot  such  as  now  gives 
us  most  trouble  in  this  State  had  appeared  on  citrus 
trees.  There  is  a  different  knot  on  citrus  trees 
sometimes,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  it  in  California. 

The  Australian  navel  is  a  shy  bearer  in  most 
places.  We  don't  know  anything  to  do  to  cure  it  ex- 
cept to  bud  over  to  a  better  variety. 

Budding  citrus  trees  is  done  about  this  time  of  the 
year  or  may  be  done  later.  Whenever  anew  growth 
is  starting  the  bark  lifts  well. 


Killing  Morning  Qlory. 

To  THE  Editor: — Will  you  give  rae  instructions 
how  to  get  rid  of  "  morning  glory  ?  "  This  little  wild 
plant  bids  fair  to  prove  a  great  nuisance  in  our  vine- 
yards. It  spreads  and  lives  where  we  hoe  and  culti- 
vate every  week  or  two,  and  while  using  the  weed 
cultivator  or  cutter. 

Has  any  one  tried  drowning  or  scalding  it  out  ?  If 
this  is  a  remedy,  we  have  the  water  facilities  to 
practice  it. 

We  have  also  prepared  portable  fencing  and  will 
put  pigs  onto  the  morning  glory  by  sections.  We 
have  observed  that  the  spreading  of  the  plant  was 
arrested  by  a  narrow  pig  walk,  used  sufficiently  to 
prevent  grass  from  growing.  This  would  seem  to 
prove  that  the  plant  does  not  spread  by  the  roots 
deep,  as  they  extend  downward  and  during  a  term  of 
six  or  eight  years,  while  it  spread  in  other  directions 
over  acres  of  vines  and  in  the  sodded  fence  rows.  It 
spreads  very  slowly  in  foxtail  grass,  which  almost 
arrests  its  growth,  especially  in  hard,  dry,  or  uncul- 
tivated lands. 

As  I  am  about  to  make  experiments  for  the  de- 
struction of  morning  glory  by  the  acre  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  experience  of  others  so  as  to  know  what 
I  should  do  and  what  not  to  do.  I  have  been  alarmed 
at  seeing  it  go  into  the  barn  with  wheat  hay,  cut  in 
bloom,  but  showing  some  green  seed.  I  fear  its 
being  spread  with  the  manure. 

Fresno.  I.  S.  Esiileman. 

Who  can  help  Dr.  Eshleman  with  some  new  sug- 
gestions on  this  subject  ?  The  only  cure  we  know  is 
that  of  cutting  constantly  with  a  weed  cutter  (a 
sharp  horizontal  knife),  running  so  as  to  pass  under 
the  whole  surface  and  run  so  often  that  the  plant  is 
never  allowed  to  show  a  shoot  on  the  surface.  It  is 
of  no  use  merely  to  cultivate  or  "  weed-cut  "  as  you 
would  for  other  weeds.  This  spreads  the  pest  more 
and  more;  but  if  you  continually  cut,  niiiler  thf  aur- 
fdcr,  the  rising  shoots,  and  never  let  them  get  the 
light,  you  will  kill  the  plant  surely,  but  it  may 
take  two  seasons  to  do  it. 

A  good  many  have  spoken  favorably  of  corraling 
pigs  on  morning  glory.  They  root  out  the  roots 
very  clean.  But  all  who  have  tried  pigs  do  not  call 
them  a  sure  cure. 

We  do  not  know  how  much  "drowning"  the  plant 
will  stand,  but  one  can  be  very  sure  that  no  amount 
of  flooding  will  phase  it.  Subtnergence  might  per- 
haps kill  it,  but  probably  the  tules  would  grow  on  its 
untimely  grave.  As  for  cooking  with  hot  water, 
that  is  not  promising.  Scalding  near  the  surface 
would  not  do;  probably  nothing  short  of  boiling  the 
ranch  in  an  iron  pot  would  harm  the  morning  glory. 
What  can  our  readers  advise  ? — Ed. 


Gleanings. 

Local  railroad  rates  on  green  fruits  between  Sanger  and 
Fresno  have  been  reduced  fifty  per  cent. 

The  thistle  now  invading  Antelope  valley  is  of  the  Russian 
variety,  not  the  Canadian  as  has  been  reported. 

The  San  Joaquin  island  farmers  are  just  now  shipping  out 
large  quantities  of  onions  upon  orders  from  the  East. 

Mk.  Hook,  of  the  Los  Gatos  cannery,  thinks  the  product  of 
apricots  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  will  be  much  larger  than 
has  been  expected. 

Santa  Makia  Tinifs:  Wade  Sawyer's  forty-acre  bean  Held 
west  of  town  is  reported  as  badly  damaged  by  grasshoppers. 
There  are  several  swarms  of  them  in  the  west  end  of  the  val- 
ley, but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  much  alarm. 

AocoKDiNfi  to  the  Kedlands  Fads,  one  Uedlands  orange 
grower,  who  has  twenty-seven  acres  of  grove,  has  sold  his 
fruit  this  year  for  about  i$l(),00(),  which  will  give  net  to  the 
owner  about  twenty-five  per  cent  interest  on  his  investment. 

Jambs  Sweeney  of  the  El  Dorado  County  Fruit  Growers' 
Union  writes:  "Our  Union  intends  to  ship  our  own  fruit 
direct  East  this  season  without  the  assistance  of  commission 
men.  All  fruit  growers  not  wishing  to  become  members  of 
our  Union  may  aid  and  assist  us  in  the  way  of  making  up  car- 
load lots." 

WiNTEKS  letter:  G.  W.  Hinckley,  of  the  Sky  High  ranch, 
made  the  first  .shipment  of  peaches  to  the  East  for  the  season 
last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Hinckley  also  made  the  first  .shipment  of 
apricots  to  the  East  this  sea.son.  They  .sold  for  $\  a  pound. 
F.  H.  Buck  made  a  shipment  of  sevoral  boxes  of  Peaches  to 
the  East  on  Wednesday,  being  a  close  .second. 

The  Pajarnnian  reports  that  the  apple  crop  is  going  to  bo 


light  in  the  vicinity  of  Watsonville  in  comparison  to  the  crop 
of  1804.  This  applies  to  nearly  all  varieties,  and  especially  to 
the  Newton  Pippin.  In  the  Corralitos  and  Green  Valley  dis- 
tricts the  crop  will  be  bettor.  The  Menasco,  Brown  and 
other  apple  orchards  at  Corralitos  are  heavily  loaded. 

J.  D.  Peteks  of  Stockton  is  quoted  by  the  ^rail  as  follows  ; 
"  Bartlett  pears  and  apricots  would  bo  failures  in  this  region. 
The  peach  crop  will  average  fairly  well  and  the  grape  crop  is 
setting  well  also.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  fair  crop  of  Winter 
Nelis  pears  this  year,  but  the  Bartletts  and  apricots  will 
hardly  amount  to  anything.  It  is  too  .soon  yet  for  the  cannery 
men  to  buy  fruit,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  now  what  the  price 
will  be." 

A  GKAN(iEviLLE  correspondent  of  the  Visalia  Delta  says :  A 
man  in  this  neighborhood  had  seven  hogs  that  were  in  prime 
condition  and  the  hog  buyers  offered  him  thirty-five  cents 
more  on  the  hundred  pounds  than  they  were  paying  his 
neighbors,  but  he  refused  to  sell,  believing  he  could  make 
more  by  killing  and  selling  the  meat  and  the  lard.  So  he 
found  that  if  he  had  sold  to  the  buyers  he  would  have  received 
^196  for  the  seven  hogs,  but  by  vyorkiug  the  hogs  up  into  bacon, 
hams  and  lard  he  made  just  $:250  out  of  the  porkers,  or  $1.54  for 
his  work,  and  he  hired  about  all  of  that  done.  Although  the 
last  of  the  pork  was  sold  last  winter,  orders  are  still  coming 
in  for  it.  We  may  .say  that  the  gentleman  has  a  name  of 
offering  for  sale  nothing  that  he  would  hesitate  to  eat  himself. 

From  Sutter  county  :  Prospects  in  this  county  aro  improv- 
ing and  the  general  output  of  fruit  will  be  large.  There  will 
be  considerable  apricots  and  a  fair  run  at  the  Yuba  City  can- 
nery is  expected.  Poaches  are  plentiful  and  the  average  pack 
of  the  same  will  be  made.  Many  of  the  pear  orchards  are  not 
so  badly  affected  as  was  first  reported,  and  the  prune  crop  is 
showing  up  very  well.  There  will  be  plenty  of  grapes. 
Nothing  definite  can  be  said  as  to  prices.  Some  peach  crops 
have  been  contracted  for  at  Ic  per  pound  and  apricots  at  IJ^c, 
but  whether  these  prices  can  prevail  or  not,  cannot  at  present 
be  determined.  The  cannery  directors  will  meet  next  Mon- 
day and  will  probably  fix  prices  undei-  which  they  will  con- 
tract fruit  for. 

Ontario  Record:  There  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  more  pro- 
pitious outlook  for  the  bee  business  in  Southern  California, 
says  the  Azusa  Pomotropir.  All  over  the  valley,  mesa  and 
mountain  great  canes  of  sage  are  bursting  into  bloom,  some 
of  which  have  reached  the  remarkable  height  of  fifteen  feet, 
and  are  as  large  and  verdant  as  asparagus  shoots.  Besides, 
the  bee  men  are  to  bo  protected  from  the  bogus  honey  makers, 
as  the  dairymen  are  from  the  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine 
The  bill  has  been  duly  approved  by  the  governor,  making  it  a 
severe  peiialty  to  sell  anything  for  honey  that  is  not  the  pure, 
unadulterated  product  of  the  hive.  Altogether  the  prospects 
for  prosperity  in  this  great  industry  are  good,  and  the  outlook 
will,  in  a  measure,  neutralize  the  disaster  of  last  season. 

J.  D.  Lincoln,  of  Southern  California,  has  recently  been  in 
Florida  and  writes  home  as  follows :  I  found  things  in  Flor- 
ida in  bad  shape  and  the  people  feeling  sad  and  poor.  Many 
groves  have  nothing  done  to  them,  the  owners  having  lost 
their  all  and  have  nothing  to  do  with.  Those  who  are  trying 
to  save  something  from  the  wreck  are  cutting  the  limbs  from 
the  trees  for  new  sprouts,  but  the  most  of  them  will  have  to 
cut  the  trees  down  and  try  to  save  something  by  having  them 
start  anew.  If  they  do  not  have  to  cut  the  trees  off  below  the 
old  bud  they  will  save  new  budding  and  get  some  fruit  inside 
of  three  years;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  whole  orchards  cut  nearly 
to  the  ground,  and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  nerve  to  go  on 
and  do  this  work  in  the  face  of  the  past,  and  it  is  only  nine 
years  since  the  most  of  the  fi-uit  was  destroyed  bv  the  freeze 
of  '85  and  '86. 

Tri.ARE  Times;  N.  W.  Motheral,  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Kings  county,  inspected  a  number  of  vineyards  within  the 
last  day  or  so  that  are  being  invaded  by  worms.  He  has  also 
examined  the  worm,  and  decndes  that  it  is  the  regular  army 
worm  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  have  the  habit  of  the  cut 
worm.  This  worm  is  not  only  destroying  vines,  but  in  places 
have  stripped  alfalfa  of  its  leaves.  If  anything  is  to  be  left  in 
our  vineyards  and  alfalfa  fields  this  worm  must  be  destroyed. 
The  best  plan  to  fight  the  insect  is  to  dig  trenches,  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  depth,  with  perpendicular  banks,  so  the 
worms  cannot  climb  out;  then  every  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
dig  holes  where  the  insects  can  accumulate.  Then  at  these 
holes  pour  coal  oil  on  them,  and  this  will  kill  them.  Where 
they  have  stripped  the  young  branches  of  their  leaves  the 
branches  should  be  pinched  off,  that  they  may  grow  out  again 
and  produce  fruit,  which  they  will  do  again  in  a  week  or  two. 
If  young  branches  ai-e  not  thus  treated  they  will  contain  no 
grapes  this  season. 

The  Mountain  Fruit  Co.  of  Colfax  has  just  won  an  important 
suit  for  damages  against  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, .ludgc  Prewett's  decision  is  as  follows:  "It  appears 
from  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  that  the  defendant  re- 
ceived from  the  plaintiff  one  carload  of  green  fruit  to  be  for- 
warded to  New  York  by  passenger-train  service.  The  way 
bill  calls  for  a  shipment  to  Ogden,  but  the  goods  were  ad- 
dressed to  New  York  and  the  full  amount  of  freight  was  paid 
to  that  city.  On  the  face  of  the  way  bill,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  address,  is  inserted  the  statement  that  the  goods  are 
to  have  passonger-train  servic'e  through.  The  "through"  can 
mean  only  the  destination  of  the  goods.  The  collection  of  the 
whole  amount  of  freight  to  New  York  City  and  the  under- 
taking to  provide  passenger  service  through,  imposed  upon 
the  railroad  company  as  a  legal  duty  to  see  that  the  fruit  was 
not  delayed  on  the  way  to  its  injury.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
coiitrai^t  the  defendant  constituted  the  connecting  roads  its 
agents.  It  would  seem  as  void  of  right  as  it  is  of  law  for  the 
court  to  hold  that  the  railroad  company  could  reap  the  fruits 
of  the  bargain  without  bearing  its  burdens.  It  received  price 
for  shipment  and  it  must  bear  the  burden  of  its  contract.  The 
goods  wore  injured  while  in  transit,  as  the  result  of  delays. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  delays  were  necessary  or  that  they 
were  caused  by  superhuman  obstacles.  My  conclusion  is  that 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  full  amount  of  damages  shown 
by  the  agreed  statement  of  facts.  Let  judgment  be  prepared 
accordingly.'" 


Good  bedding  that  is  clean  and  free  from  the  odor 
of  ammonia  given  the  horse  enables  him  to  do  more 
work.  The  habit  of  an  ojjportunity  to  rest,  and  con- 
setiuently  using  old  bedding  over  and  over  again, 
breeds  disease  and  causes  annoyance  to  stock. 
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The  followin<j  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
May  28,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  for  thi>  Week  hy  the  Ulret'tor  of  the  State  Weather 
Servi<*e. 

Director  Barwick  of  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop 
Service  summarizes  as  follows: 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday.  May  27th,  was:  For  Eureka,  .52;  Fresno, 
66;  Independence,  68;  Los  Angeles,  62;  Sacramento, 
63;  San  Francisco.  .06;  San  Luis  Obispo,  56,  and  San 
Diego,  62. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature,  there 
was  a  heat  deficiency  at  all  points  as  follows: 
Eureka.  2  degrees;  Fresno,  4;  Los  Angeles,  3;  Red 
Bluff,  6;  Sacramento,  3;  San  Francisco.  3,  and  San 
Diego,  1. 

The  total  precipitation  was:  For  Eureka,  LIO 
inches;  Fresno  and  San  Luis  Obispo,  a  trace;  Inde- 
pendence, Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  none;  Sacra- 
mento, .21  of  an  inch;  San  P'rancisco,  .20  of  an  inch. 

The  cool  weather  during  the  week,  and  the  show- 
ers in  the  latter  part,  were  beneficial  to  late  grain 
and  fruits  in  general,  but  .some  slight  damage  was 
done  to  cherries  that  were  ripe  and  hay  that  was 
cut  and  lying  in  the  fields,  but  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  showers  have  been  much  greater  than  any 
slight  damage  that  may  have  occurred.  The  weather, 
therefore,  has  been  beneficial  to  all  summer  crops. 

.Ssoramento  Valley. 

Teham.v  iConiing)— Weathei'  favorable  for  filling  out  of 
grain,  which  promises  to  be  plump  and  heavy.  The  rain  will 
damage  hay  to  some  extent,  but  will  help  late-sown  grain  and 
also  fruit."  Grapes  will  be  tine. 

Con  (Grand  Island i  -Wheat  is  heading  finely;  haying  in 
progress  and  crop  a  heavy  one.  (Maxwell)— Farmers  are  cut- 
ting barley ;  the  quality  is  excellent,  as  is  al.so  the  prospect 
for  wheat. 

BrTTE(Hentz)  The  hay  crop  is  mostly  secured  and  is  the 
heaviest  tor  years,  and  of  excellent  quality.  (Burham) — The 
conditions  during  the  week  have  been  favorable  for  the  grain 
and  fruit  crops. 

Yi  BA  (Marysvillei  -The  cool  weather  has  been  exceedingly 
favorable  for  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits;  haying  has  been 
progressing  well  and  a  large  crop  is  being  cut.  The  rivers 
have  fallen,  and  many  are  reseeding  their  alfalfa  bottoms  in 
the  hope  of  yet  raising  a  crop.  (  Wheatland ) — Weather  favor- 
able to  grain.  Hops  are  making  rapid  growth,  and  all  yards 
are  in  fine  condition. 

Sacka.me.vto  (Elk  Grove) — Grain  crop  looking  well,  and  the 
rain  is  most  excellent  for  the  late  sown.  Barley  ripening 
fast.  The  prospects  are  excellent  for  a  good  grape  and  hop 
crop.  Pastures  are  drying  up  and  stock  is  being  moved  to 
the  mountain  ranges,  except  those  on  river  bottoms  where 
pasturage  is  still  very  good. 

Yolo  (Grafloni--Tho  hay  crop  is  coming  with  a  rush,  but 
there  will  hardly  be  as  much  of  it  as  usual.  The  corn  crop 
will  not  be  so  large  in  this  vicinity  as  it  was  last  year. 
(Dixon) — Peaches  and  plums  will  be  a  full  crop,  pears  will 
reach  probably  a  half,  cherries  a  third  and  apricots  a  fourth 
of  a  crop. 

Napa  Valley. 

Nai>a  (Napa  City)— Haying  in  full  blast  and  of  good  quality. 
Grain  crop  doing  well :  cherries  ripening  nicely  but  crop  will 
be  small :  grapes  promise  well. 

Sonoma  Valley, 

Sonoma  (Forestville) — Alfalfa  hay  being  cut.  Berries  look- 
ing fine;  grapes  are  all  right  and  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  a 
large  one.  The  cherry  crop  will  not  average  a  fourth  of  a  crop. 
iSonoma)— Prunes  are  falling  a  good  deal.  iSebastopol) - 
Weather  favorable  for  all  crops.  Hop  and  grape  vines  are 
growing  finely.  V\'e  look  for  a  good  crop  of  apples,  a  medium 
crop  of  peaches,  though  very  few  clings.  Pears  blighted  ;  crop 
light;  prunes  a  half  crop;  canning  plums  a  light  supply;  a  few 
black  cherries  and  a  light  crop  of  white. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Sasta  Claha  iSan  Jose)— The  prune  crop  will  pretty  nearly 
approximate  that  of  last  year  in  amount  and  in  quality  will  be 
much  superior.  The  drop  has  been  heavy.  Plums  have  gen- 
erally done  better  than  prunes.  Pears  "are  uniformlv  short, 
probably  from  a  fungus  trouble  affecting  the  blossoms."  Apples 
seem  full  and  generally  need  very  much  thinning.  Almonds, 
though  reported  cut  by  frost,  are"  generally  bearing  well,  and 
a  go.)d  fair  crop  may  be  expected.  Grapes  are  blooming  well 
and  so  far  look  fine. 

San  .Joaqulti  Valley. 

SvN  .JoigriN  (I^odil— Weather  favorable  to  all  crojjs.  Hay- 
ing about  over  and  acreage  larger  than  usual,  with  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  good.    Wheat  and  barley  approaching  ma- 


turity and  promise  to  be  of  good  quality.  Melons  are  growing  I 
slowly,  and  will  be  late  in  fruiting. '  The  fruit  crop  of  all  | 
kinds  will  be  short.  Almonds  are  spotted,  some  orchards  ; 
showing  fair  and  others  not  one-fourth  of  a  crop. 

Stanislai  s  (Turlockt— There  has  been  some  very  high 
winds  during  the  week,  blowing  down  some  of  the  rye  crop. 
(Crow's  Landing)— While  al'  crops  are  doing  well,  the  yield 
will  not  be  what  was  at  first  expected.  (Weslley) — Early- 
sown  wheat  and  barle.v  are  looking  fine,  and  the  yield  will  be 
good,  while  the  late-sown  will  not  amount  to  much. 

Merced  iLos  Banosi— The  army  of  grasshoppers  have  ar- 
rived at  Buchanan  and  Raymond  in  their  march  across  the 
plains,  and  everything  in  the  green  line  is  being  cleaned  up 
in  short  order. 

Fresno  (Reedley) — Winter-sown  grain  rusting  considerably ; 
hay  is  being  cut  and  the  weather  is  good.  Worms  and  cater- 
pillars all  disappeared  from  the  vineyards ;  they  did  consider- 
able damage  in  .some  vinei'ards,  grapes  beginning  to  set. 

Kings— The  weather  is  all  that  could  be  desired  for  ripen- 
ing both  grain  and  fruit. 

TuLARR  (Tulare) — A  goodly  portion  of  the  grain  crop  is 
shrinking  and  drying  up,  particularly  the  late  sown  where 
not  irrigated.  Alfalfa  hay  crop  has  suffered  from  the  army 
worm,  there  being  whole  fields  where  the  leaves  are  eaten 
off ;  even  the  vineyards  suffered  to  some  extent. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  iNipomo) — Haying  mostly  over  and  the  crop 
a  large  one.  Barley  and  wheat  maturing  nicely  and  will  soon 
be  ready  for  the  reaper.  Some  patches  of  wheat  are  affected 
by  the  rust,  but  principally  on  the  blades,  and  will  do  hut 
little  if  any  damage.  The  worms  have  greatly  damaged,  if 
not  entirely  ruined,  .some  pieces  of  mustard.  They  have  also 
stripped  many  of  the  last  spring  setting  of  fruit  trees.  Corn 
and  other  spring  crops  are  looking  better  than  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  (Carpentaria! — Beans  never  came  better 
than  they  are  now  doing.  The  cut  worms  are  working  sad 
havoc  in  many  fields  of  alfalfa.  The  worms  eat  the  young 
shoots  as  soon  as  started. 

Ventura — Some  complaint  that  lima  beans  have  not  come 
up  evenly ;  ground  too  cold  and  some  have  rotted.  Hay  yield 
is  good  and  is  being  cured  in  fine  condition.  Bee-keepers  are 
expecting  the  season's  yield  to  be  moderate  much  less  than 
predicted  earlier  in  the  season. 

Los  Anuei.ks  (Los  Angeles) — Weather  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  all  crops,  except  it  was  a  little  too  cooi  for  rapid 
maturing  of  fruits.  Hay  is  coming  in  and  the  crop  is  a  heavy 
one. 

Riverside  (Arlington  Heights) — Deciduous  fruits  are  doing 
well.  Nectarines,  almonds,  and  some  varieties  of  peaches  are 
bearing  heavily. 

San  DiERo  (Nuevo) — The  major  part  of  the  hay  crop  in  the 
valley  is  now  cut,  and  the  balers  will  be  getting  to  work  in  a 
few  days. 

Coa8t  Countiex. 

HiMBOLDT  (Eurekai— The  weather  has  been  favorable  to 
vegetation  and  gives  an  assurance  of  good  crops. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah)— The  misty  and  cloudy  weather  good 
for  late  grain.  The  worms  have  injured  some  alfalfa  fields 
and  also  potatoes. 

San  Benito  (Hollister)— The  cool  weather  was  favorable  for 
grain,  but  there  was  plenty  of  sunshine  for  hay  making,  and 
a  large  crop  of  hay  is  being  cut. 

San  Lris  Obispo  (San  Luis  Obispo)— Hay  will  be  about  an 
average  crop.  Fruits  are  doing  fairly  well,  but  curl  leaf  is 
making  great  havoc  in  peaches.  Grapes  are  doing  well. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  7'^°  and  42' 

Mountain  and  Foothill  Countiefi. 

Modoc  (Adini— Light   frost  Wednesday  morning,  but  no 
damage  reported. 

Siskiyou  (Ager) — Fall-sown  wheat  stands  the  dry  weather 
quite  well.  The  rain  is  good  for  grain.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  .S4°  and  .'54°.  (Yreka) — The  heavy  frosts  of  the 
'21st,  2.it\  and  'Hid  have  done  considerable  damage.  Fruit  was 
nipped  quite  severelj',  but  how  much  cannot  be  told  until  later 
on.    Alfalfa  was  frozen  in  some  places.    Grain  is  doing  well. 

Shasta  (Shasta) — Crops  doing  well.  Grapes  setting  well ; 
peaches  in  good  shape;  cherries  light.  Haying  is  well  ad- 
vanced.   The  rain  is  good  for  all  crops.  I 

Plum  AS  ( Loyalton)— There  is  a  greater  area  of  land  sown  in  j 
various  kinds  of  cereals  than  any  former  sea.son,  and  the 
farmers  are  expecting  a  good  harvest.  1 


fere  with  the  mountain  apiary,  as  many  of  the  ranges 
are  inaccessible  to  both. 

When  one  can  select  a  location  with  foothills  on 
one  side  and  high  mountains  on  the  other,  the  bees 
take  advantage  of  both  the  early  and  late  pasturage 
or  honey  flow. 

The  Wool  Markets. 


A  Lively  Honey  Flow  This  Year. 


Dr.  E.  Gallup  of  Santa  Ana,  Orange  county,  writes 
to  the  Amrn'cnn  Brr  Jnnrnnl  of  the  honey  flow  of  this 
year  as  follows  : 

Now,  if  any  of  you  Eastern  people  are  congratu- 
lating yourselves  that  California  is  going  to  produce 
but  very  little  surplus  honey  this  season  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  bees,  etc.,  don't  flatter  yourselves  on 
that  head.    You  may  be  mistaken. 

I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Oderlin.  who  resides  here 
in  Santa  Ana,  and  runs  a  bee  ranch  up  in  the  foot- 
hills. He  says  his  bees  commenced  swarming  .March 
20th,  and  have  kept  it  right  up.  He  commenced  ex- 
tracting April  2nd,  has  taken  out  one  ton,  and  the 
hives  were  full  again  for  the  third  extracting  by  the 
end  of  April. 

California  vegetation  and  flora  are  immense.  The 
foothills  and  mountains  are  covered  with  a  vast  vari- 
ety of  wild  or  natural  flowers,  which  would  astonish 
any  person  not  acquainted  with  the  climate  and  its 
capabilities.  It  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  or 
even  comprehended.  Bees  were  never  in  better  con- 
dition so  early  in  the  season  than  they  are  now.  This 
is  the  universal  condition  so  far  as  heard  from.  One 
beekeeper  tells  me  that  he  not  only  has  his  original 
number  nf  colonies,  but  is  away  ahead,  and  all  are  in 
the  ver\'  best  possible  condition ;  and  that,  too,  after 
a  loss  of  about  one-h;ilf  the  past  year. 

It  is  just  fun,  as  1  said  in  a  previous  article,  to 
build  up  and  make  increase,  when  one  has  the  ready 
made  combs,  in  this  climate.  Mr.  Oderlin's  increase 
this  year  was  all  from  natural  swarming,  and  he  has 
put  the  greater  proportion  of  the  swarms  back,  as 
he  did  not  want  so  much  increase.  Recollect  that 
the  season  is  earlier  in  the  foothills,  or  low  down, 
than  it  is  higher  up  in  the  mountains.  But  the  sea- 
son lasts,  or  continues,  later  in  the  higher  altitudes. 
Now,  recollect  another  phase  of  California  beekeep- 
ing, that  is,  that  the  plow  or  stock  can  never  inter- 


We  extract  what  crumbs  of  comfort  there  are  to 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Eastern  wool  markets 
for  the  encouragement  of  our  flock  owners: 

At  Chicago  during  the  first  half  of  May  there  was 
considerable  wool  moving,  and  it  consisted  largely  of 
territory  fleeces.  Western  mills  are  getting  to  be 
heavy  consumers  of  territory  fleeces,  purchasing  as 
large  an  amount  as  a  half  million  pounds  of  a  special 
grade  at  a  deal,  and  frequently  manufacturers  will 
take  one  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Nearly 
all  of  these  territory  wools  were  sold  at  the  scoured 
pound  value,  and  as  this  market  received  a  large 
proportion  of  choice  fleeces,  the  net  returns  to  the 
growers  have  consequently  been  quite  satisfactory, 
and  Chicago  wool  merchants  will  be  favored  with 
liberal  shipments  this  season — in  fact,  over  two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  territory  wool  has  already  been  re- 
ceived. The  crossbred  wools  brought  in  from  South 
America  have  been  purchased  pretty  freely  by 
worsted  spinners,  and  at  a  lower  figure  than 
domestic  staple  fleeces  were  selling,  consequently 
trade  in  this  class  of  wool  has  been  very  slow  lately, 
anil  when  a  lot  was  sold  the  price  was  made  a  con- 
sideration. Domestic  wool  in  all  grades  will  be 
wanted,  and  the  growers  should  take  pains  to  put 
their  fleeces  in  nice  marketable  condition,  so  they 
will  command  the  outside  figures. 

At  St.  Louis  receipts  of  bright  wools  are  liberal, 
and  merchants  report  expressions  of  satisfaction 
from  their  shippers  of  sales  made  up  to  date.  It 
seemed  before  the  season  opened  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  satisfy  growers  at  the  ruinously 
low  prices,  yet  it  does  seem  that  the  general  decline 
of  wool  for  the  past  three  years  has  prepared  the 
growers  to  be  content  with  this  year's  market,  and 
hope  for  better  things  in  the  future.  Territory  wool 
is  later  arriving  in  our  market  this  year,  but  some 
clips,  and  fairly  large  ones,  too.  have  arrived,  and 
met  with  ready  sale. 

At  New  Y'ork  very  little  domestic  wool  remains 
unsold,  but  there  are  large  lines  of  foreign  stock, 
and  manufacturers  in  want  of  almost  any  class  of 
imported  wool  can  readily  be  supplied.  There  has 
been  some  inquiry  for  foreign  wool,  and  an  increase 
in  this  branch  of  business,  still  it  does  not  meet  ex- 
pectations. Wool  suitable  for  carpet  manufacturers 
is  ijerhaps  the  steadiest  and  least  to  fluctuate  in 
value  of  any  imported  stock,  and  yet  the  carpet  mills 
have  not  been  kept  running  all  the  time.  The 
market  can  be  said  to  be  a  waiting  one.  as  no  special 
activity  in  domestic  wools  is  expected  until  receipts 
shall  have  greatly  increased  and  values  more  fully 
established. 

At  Philadelphia  the  past  month  has  been  a  clear 
ing  out  of  old  lots,  and  the  arrivals  have  consisted 
mainly  of  territory  and  fat-sheep  wool,  the  latter 
being  abundant,  while  the  call  is  limited,  the  shrink- 
age being  excessive,  and  the  scoured  poimd  at  the 
prices  asked  for  this  class  of  fleeces  costs  more  than 
manufacturers  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  stock.  It 
is  possible  that  the  tone  of  the  market  may  improve 
somewhat,  now  that  the  London  sales  of  Colonial 
wools  are  a  shade  better  than  at  the  opening,  and 
that  our  wools  will  at  least  sell  with  more  freedom 
even  should  no  higher  prices  prevail;  still,  this  con- 
dition of  the  market  does  not  warrant  any  specula- 
tion in  territory  or  domestic  fleeces,  and  simply 
means  that  a  greater  activity  is  likely  to  prevail  at 
about  current  values  at  the  distributing  points. 
Manufacturers  have  fair  orders  for  goods,  but  are 
unwilling  to  pay  any  higher  prices  for  wool,  and, 
being  well  supplied  for  near  wants,  they  are  quite 
likely  to  defer  purchasing  any  considerable  line  of 
wool  until  later  in  the  season;  meanwhile  selections 
will  be  better  and  the  market  more  defined. 


Keeping:  Everlastingly  At  It  Brings  Success. 


Genius  is  really  only  the  power  of  making  contin 
uous  efforts.  The  line  between  failure  and  succe.ss  is 
so  fine  that  we  scarcely  know  when  we  pass  it — so 
fine  that  we  arc  often  on  the  line  and  do  not  know 
it.  How  many  a  man  has  thrown  up  his  hands  at  a 
time  when  a  little  more  effort,  a  little  more  patience 
would  have  achieved  success.  As  the  tide  goes  clear 
out,  so  it  comes  clear  in.  In  business  sometimes 
prospects  may  seem  darkest  when  really  they  are  on 
the  turn.  A  little  more  persistence,  a  little  more 
effort,  and  what  seemed  hopeless  failure  may  turn  to 
glorious  success.  There  is  no  failure  except  in  no 
longer  trying.  There  is  no  defeat  except  from 
within,  no  really  insurmountable  barrier  save  our 
own  inherent  weakness  of  purpose. 


Horsemen  who  attended  the  autopsy  of  Ralph 
Wilkes  say  they  never  saw  a  heart  of  such  enormous 
size  taken  from  a  horse  as  that  removed  from 
Colonel  Thayer's  great  stallion.  He  also  had  a  re 
markable  set  of  lungs 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Earthworms  and  Their  Work. 


To  THK  Editor:— As  there  is  some  wash  thrown 
out  to  me  by  your  San  Jose  correspondent  about  the 
usefulness  of  angleworms,  please  permit  me  to  wash 
it  over  before  we  put  it  on  the  line.  I  must  inform 
him  that  I  studied  up  no  worms  at  all;  I  only  ob- 
served their  doings  toward  plants,  etc.,  as  every  in- 
teUigent  gardener  does.  There  is  surely  no  one  so 
lazy  as  to  need  such  worms  as  helpers.  It  might 
suit  your  correspondent  as  it  might  a  good  many 
farmers,  who  possibly  would  enjoy  looking  over  the 
fence  to  see  the  worms  struggling  along  in  stirring 
up  their  ground.  They  could  then  keep  up  their 
"jawgraphy"  with  their  neighbors  about  hard 
times,  occasionally  turning  around  to  either  cool  or 
warm  themselves  on  one  .side  or  the  other,  and  then 
if  they  cannot  palm  off  their  thistles  for  good  hay 
they  ask  the  Government  to  take  a  hold  of  them. 

As  to  Mr.  Raymond  I  may  say  that  I  have  no  the- 
ory to  explode,  for  I  presumed  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood what  harm  those  worms  are  doing,  in  spite 
of  scientist's  opinions.  Of  course,  there  are  a  good 
many  who  place  famous  men's  theories  above  others'  , 
practical  results.  A  professor  once  said  to  a 
mechanic  about  his  new  invention:  "  Yes,  it's  prac- 
tical; it  works  finely,  but  in  theory  it  is  all  different." 
It  is  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago  when  the 
Frenchmen  had  a  fine  theory  of  their  own,  that  they 
could  use  the  Germans  as  footballs;  but  certainly  it 
was  not  tne  Frenchmen's  fault  to  have  the  game 
spoiled.  Scientists  give  us  too  much  in  theory — too 
much  for  idle  curiosity — but  not  enough  beneficial 
facts. 

Hut  now  for  the  angleworms  again.  There  would 
be  no  more  poor  ground  in  existence  if  those  worms 
would  enrich  the  soil;  the  plants  would  all  thrive 
luxuriously,  and  then  in  turn  worms  would  fill  the 
ground.  These  worms  live  only  in  rich  soil,  especi- 
ally when  enriched  by  stable  manure  and  kept  con- 
tinually moist.  They  eat  the  rich  soil  or  manure, 
also  the  finer  young  seedlings  or  the  germs  of  seed. 
For  this  reason  the  seedsmen  often  get  blamed  for 
bad  seed.  On  damp  nights  the  worms  come  to  the 
surface  and  feast  on  those  tender  plants.  One  can 
seldom  see  them  at  it  as  they  are  too  ([uickly  off  by 
approach  of  light.  They  honeycomb  the  .soil  in 
search  of  their  food  and  by  their  slimy  effluvium  will 
make  even  light  soil  sticky  and  heavy,  and  in  spite 
of  all  that  perforation  the  worms'  work  prevents  the 
free  penetration  of  air,  consequently  the  .soil  sours. 
If  the  soil  is  then  worked  out  or  dried  up,  the  worms 
will  leave  or  die.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  of  some 
benefit  to  the  soil  as  decaying  animal  matter.  These 
worms  are  not  so  bad  in  climates  where  frost  pene- 
trates deeply,  and  then  the  season  is  too  short  for 
their  multiplying  to  a  great  extent;  but  in  a  climate 
like  ours,  especially  in  gardens  where  there  is  no 
drying  up  allowed  and  the  soil  cannot  be  stirred,  one 
will  soon  see  the  bad  effect,  particularly  on  potted 
plants.  Therefore,  such  ground  should  be  allowed  to 
dry  up  once  a  year  to  some  extent,  as  far  as  the 
plants  will  stand  it.  This  will  renovate  the  ground 
a  great  deal,  just  as  the  frost  serves  in  other  places. 
These  facts  will  be  agreed  to  by  every  intelligent 
gardener.  Henry  Meldk. 

Eureka,  Gal. 

There  is  no  need  for  furthei-  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter. There  is  no  question  whatever  that  under  such 
conditions  as  Mr.  Melde  mentions  in  his  last  para- 
graph, and  such  as  Mr.  Lyon  presented  in  his  recent 
letter,  worms  are  a  ruinous  agency  and  must  be  re- 
duced. This  fact  does  not  at  all  impeach  Mr.  Dar- 
win's wonderful  work.  Practical  tneu  are  too  much 
disposed  to  decry  science  and  to  call  it  '"theory." 
Mr.  Melde  has  a  theory  that  worms  are  vicious,  be- 
cause under  his  condition  he  sees  their  ill  effects. 
Mr.  Darwin  had  a  theory  that  they  were  beneficial, 
because  he  saw  what  they  did  under  the  conditions 
in  which  he  observed  them.  Mr.  Melde's  view  is  just 
as  much  a  theory  as  Mr.  Darwin's — in  fact,  infinitely 
more  so,  because  Mr.  Darwin  considered  a  thousand 
facts  to  Mr.  Melde's  one.  No  man  ever  lived  who 
had  more  profound  appreciation  of  a  fact  than 
Charles  Darwin,  and  his  works  are  mountains  of 
fact.  But  Mr.  Melde  is  perfectly  right  from  his 
point  of  view,  and  he  has  facts  enough  to  warrant 
him  in  his  theory  of  worms.  Busy  men  do  not  usu- 
ally remember  that  point  of  view  materially  changes 
an  aspect.  Mr.  Darwin  might  have  written  a  book 
on  the  cow  as  the  foundation  of  human  prosperity, 
and  put  facts  in  it  which  would  cause  the  world  to 
wonder  at  his  powers:  but  if  Mr.  Darwin's  cow  should 
get  into  Mr.  Melde's  garden,  Mr.  Melde  would  be  jus- 
tified, from  his  point  of  view,  in  pronouncing  Mr. 
Darwin  the  rankest  theorist  in  the  world.  Now 
don't  let  us  quarrel  about  this  matter.    A  weed  is  a 


plant  out  of  place;  a  pest  is  an  animal  out  of  place. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  conditions  imdcr  which 
worms  are  pests  and  must  be  routed  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  great  economy  of  creation,  worms 
have  done  a  most  beneficent  service.  Under  some  | 
conditions  food  is  poison;  unXJer  other  conditions 
poison  is  food.  Observe  closely  the  conditions  under 
which  you  labor  and  shape  your  practice  and  your 
views  accordingly,  but  do  not  denounce  men  holding 
other  views  nor  deny  their  facts  until  you  are  sure 
they  come  upon  your  ground  and  consequently  are 
at  variance  with  what  you  know  to  be  true.— En. 


Apricot  Growing  in  Southern  California. 
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By  Mk.  Henry  Johnson,  ot  San  Pasqual,  at  the  May  meetins 
the  Southern  California  PomoloKieal  Society. 

Apricot  culture  has  extended  over  a  large  portion 

of  southern  California.    The  localities  best  adapted 

to  its  cultivation,  however,  are  the  foothills  and 

higher  portions  of  the  interior  valleys,  with  a  warm 

and  even  temperature.    Low,  wet  and  cold  localities 

should  never  be  selected  for  apricots,  for  there  the 

crop  will  be  irregular   and   uncertain.     On  such 

places,  too,  the  trees  are  frequently  infested  with 

scale. 

In  planting  an  apricot  orchard,  the  time  of  setting 
out  the  trees  is  of  very  great  importance  in  order 
to  insure  success.  It  is  generally  well  understood 
that  the  trees  should  be  planted  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  in  the  spring;  but  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  plant  them  before  the  roots  start  to 
grow,  and  this  takes  place  long  before  the  buds 
swell — generally  about  the  middle  of  February  and 
sometimes  earlier. 

Medium  si/.ed  trees  with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots  are 
preferable  for  planting  to  large  overgrown  ones  with 
coarse  roots.  After  the  trees  are  planted  they  should 
be  cut  back  and  watered  immediately.  If  thorough 
cultivation  is  then  kept  up  all  through  the  growing 
season,  a  splendid  tree  growth  can  in  most  places  be 
made  without  irrigation.  If  water  for  irrigation  is 
available,  however,  it  can  be  applied  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  producing  large  tree  growth.  Hearing 
trees  especially  are  benefited  by  watering  them  when 
the  fruit  is  grown  to  about  half  its  natural  size. 

Mi'tltiii/.s  t,f  Caring  Fntlt. — In  order  to  produce  a 
good  article  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  fruit  to  ripen 
on  the  trees.  The  gathering  of  the  fruit  can  often 
be  facilitated  by  placing  a  large  canvas  under  the 
trees.  This  should  be  split  from  one  side  to  the 
center  in  order  to  fit  up  snugly  around  the  body  of 
the  tree,  and  also  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  under  the  limbs.  A  judicious  person  can 
shake  the  limbs  gently  with  a  pole  and  bring  down 
the  ripe  fruit  without  knocking  off  the  green.  This 
will  lessen  the  expense  of  picking  materially.  After 
the  fruit  is  cut  and  placed  on  trays  it  should  be  sul- 
phured as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  turns  dark  quickly 
after  being  exposed.  For  convenience  in  sulphuring, 
a  practical  way  is  to  stack  the  trays  filled  with  fruit 
in  solid  piles  five  feet  high,  eight  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide.  Then  make  a  light  frame,  well  braced,  to 
fit  over  this  pile.  Cover  this  with  tarred  paper  and 
'  you  have  a  cheap  and  convenient  sulphur  house. 
I  Two  men  can  readily  lift  this  off  and  place  it  over 
the  trays  when  they  are  ready  to  sulphur.  After  it 
is  removed  the  trays  are  easily  handled  for  spread- 
ing, as  they  stand  in  single  row.  The  length  of  time 
required  for  sulphuring  varies  with  the  tightness  of 
the  box  used  for  that  purpose.  Generally  from  thz-ee 
to  four  hours  is  sufficient,  or  at  least  till  the  cups  of 
the  fruit  are  half  filled  with  liquid.  Sun-drying  the 
fruit  is  generally  practiced  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State,  where  there  is  very  seldom  fog  or  rain 
during  the  drying  season,  excepting  near  the  coast. 

Properly  speaking,  the  fruit  should  be  cured,  not 
dried.  After  being  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  till  it 
becomes  limp  or  half  dry,  the  contents  of  two  trays 
should  be  dumped  and  spread  evenly  over  a  third 
also  containing  fruit.  This  should  then  be  covered 
with  an  empty  tray,  turned  bottom  side  up  so  as  not 
to  touch  the  fruit,  and  allow  the  air  to  circulate  over 
it.  In  this  condition  the  fruit  undergoes  a  process 
of  curing,  by  which  the  sweet  juice  forms  into  a 
syrup  and  is  crystallized  instead  of  evaporating.  If 
the  fruit  is  taken  up  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
placed  in  tight  boxes,  worms  will  never  trouble  it. 

(hM^  of  Fi-ixbiction. — In  a  favorable  locality,  from 
the  time  the  apricot  trees  are  six  years  old  they 
should  produce  an  average  yield  of  250  pounds  of 
fresh  fruit  to  the  tree  one  year  with  another,  and 
when  properly  cured  five  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  should 
make  one  of  dry.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  for  com- 
pounding the  cost  of  production,  we  find  the  expense 
of  producing  one  pound  of  dried  apricots  for  the 
market  will  be  a  little  less  than  four  cents.  Allow- 
ing seventy-three  trees  to  the  acre,  when  dried  fruit 
is  selling  at  five  cents  per  pound,  would  give  us  a 
clear  profit  of  $3r)  per  acre,  besides  allowing  liberally 
for  labor.  While  there  is  no  great  cause  for  en- 
thusiasm over  these  figures,  yet  they  make  a  favor- 
able comparisoB  with  other  branches  of  industry  in 
these  times.  These  figures,  however,  are  based  only 
on  localities  favorable  to  the  apricot,  like  San  Pas- 


qual— the  "Gem  Valley."  There  is  but  one  safe 
rule  by  which  to  be  guided  in  making  a  selection  of 
the  varieties  of  fruit  to  plant  in  any  locality,  and 
that  is  to  plant  the  variety  for  which  the  locality  is 
best  adapted. 

In  every  vocation  in  life  there  are  men  who  make 
a  success  of  their  business.  There  are  others  with 
equal  chances  of  success  placed  before  them  who  fail. 
So  in  horticulture  there  will  be  many  in  the  years  to 
come  who  will  make  it  a  grand  suc'cess,  at  the  same 
time  there  will  undoubtedly  be  some  who  will  make 
failures;  but  the  ■' survival  of  the  fittest"  will  pre- 
vail. To  the  imperial  State  of  California — to  this 
magnificent  empire  of  the  West — the  people  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  are  looking  each  year  for  a 
large  part  of  their  fruit  supplies.  Many  of  them  are 
coming  to  live  here.  To  all  such  we  give  the  benefit 
of  our  experience,  and  will  welcome  them  to  our 
glorious  country — land  of  eternal  sunshine,  with-fruits 
and  flowers. 


THE  DA5RY. 


A  Plea  for  the  "  Common  Cow. 


"  And  the  plain  cow, 
That  harmless,  honest,  guileless  animal, 
In  what  has  she  offended  ?" 

To  THE  Editor: — As  no  one  has  replied  to  a 
"Working  Dairyman"  on  the  subject  of  testing 
graded  cows,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  very  few 
words  in  behalf  of  that  class  of  dairy  cows  to  which 
I  belong,  and  which  I  may  call  the  majority,  if  not 
a  litci'il.  Therefore,  seeing  that  I  am  not  one  of  that 
"herd-book  stock,"  as  he  calls  it,  that  has  been  beat 
by  a  grade  in  tests  that  are  past — fairly  and  honestly 
beat,  too — I  see  no  reason  why  such  as  I  am  should 
not  be  allowed  to  show  forth  my  merits  under  the 
same  conditions  and  privileges  as  are  given  the 
different  breeds  of  "herd-book  stock." 

I  have  changed  the  poet's  "ox''  to  "cow;"  and 
though  we  do  not,  like  the  ox  in  ancient  times,  by 
"  patient  toil  clothe  the  land  with  all  the  pomp  of 
harvest,"  yet  we,  the  plain  or  common  cows,  do 
more  towards  feeding  the  "  teeming  millions  '  of  the 
dwellers  of  the  earth  not  only  by  our  productions  of 
"luscious  milk."  but  by  breeding  the  ox  that 
furnishes  the  flesh  that  nourishes  mankind  in  all  his 
strength  and  greatness,  than  any  other  animal  in 
existence.  Then,  I  say,  give  us  fair  play,  and  leave 
us  not  as  it  were  only  "  the  sigh  for  suffering  worth 
lost  in  obscurity,"  or  to  be  "the  noble  scorn  of 
tyrant  pride." 

No,  Ml".  Editor,  in  place  of  discouragement,  we 
want  to  be  "  brought  out,"  and  our  present  merits 
improved  upon.  It  is  true  there  are  a  good  many 
bad  ones  amongst  us,  but  there  are  also  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  good,  and  some  that  are  very  good,  a 
truth  which  applies  to  all  classes  of  animals,  in  their 
respective  spheres,  so  that  we  are  no  worse  than 
the  rest  of  the  world.  As  I  am  not  discussing  the 
merits  of  "  breed,"  not  being  of  one  myself.  I  will 
leave  the  .Shorthorn,  the  Jersey  and  the  Holsteins, 
and  the  Ayrshires,  too,  if  they  be  inclined  that  way, 
to  have  their  say  and  speak  up  for  themselves,  but 
one  thing  I  can  assure  you  of,  if  we  are  left  out  in 
the  cold  we  will  have  our  revenge,  we  will  kick,  we 
will  "  hold  up "  our  milk;  we  may,  in  fact,  plan  a 
boycott  against  the  milkers,  or  go  out  on  a  "  strike;  ' 
then  what  will  you  townsfolk  do  when  you  have 
neither  milk  nor  cream  coming  in  from  the 

CoM.MON  Cow. 
P.  S. — I  enclose  my  name  and  address,  by  which 
you  will  perceive  that  I  am  in  one  of  the  "k-ow 
counties  "  of  California. 


How  Loss 


Results  from  Competition 
Cheap  Imitations. 


with 


Kssay  read  liy  I).  K.  /Ju.mwai.t  liid'ore  Tiilan-  (iraut'e. 

The  products  of  the  dairy,  like  everything  else 
that  is  true  and  good,  have  imitations  and  frauds. 
The  most  common  of  these  arc  oleomargarine, 
butterine  and  flUed  cheese.  The  ordinary  dairyman 
little  realizes  the  extent  to  which  these  frauds  are 
manufactured,  or  the  conse(|uent  loss  and  ruin  to  the 
dairy  interest. 

It  is  impossible  t(^  obtain  full  statistics  of  the 
amount  made  or  sold,  as  in  many  States  there  is  no 
law  to  prevent  it;  and  men  who  are  willing  to  perpe- 
trate such  frauds  for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  like 
other  thieves,  are  not  anxious  to  advertise  their  own 
dishonesty. 

These  articles  are  sold  nearly  all  over  the  land  as 
pure  butter  and  cheese,  nor  is  this  confined  to  our 
own  country.  Foreign  countries  finding  out  that 
we  had  been  practicing  this  deception  upon  them 
were  cutting  off  their  commercial  relations  with  our 
country  and  buying  elsewhere  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  an  investigation  by  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  New  York. 

This  investigation  shows  that  millions  of  pounds  of 
oleomargarine  were  exported  to  foreign  countries 
each  year,  and  that  very  rarely  a  package  is  shipped 
for  what  it  really  is.  Up  to  July  (i,  18!»1,  all  oleo  ex- 
ported to  tropical  climates  under  rules  of  the  lu- 
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ternal  Revenue  Department  had  to  be  branded  on  tin 
and  package,  "oleomargarine."  and  very  little  was 
shipped;  but  on  that  day  the  oleomargarine  men  got 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washing- 
ton to  rule  that  the  case  in  which  the  tins  were 
packed  for  shipment  was  the  package  referred  to  in 
the  law.  which  had  to  be  marked.  Consequently, 
though  they  marked  the  outer  cases  "oleomargar- 
ine "  so  as  to  pass  the  customs  house,  yet  the  con- 
tents— the  cans — were  branded  "butter."  This 
continued  till  the  spring  of  1894,  when  the  commis- 
sioner ruled  that  the  tins  should  not  be  branded 
"butter,"  so  now  they  are  putting  on  such  brands 
as:  "Extra  Elgin  Creamery,"  "I  X  L  Daii-y." 
" Fancy  Goshen,"  "Empire  Creamery,"  "Western 
Dairy,"  and  such  other  names  as  signify  butter.  The 
department  has  been  notified  of  this,  but  the  cream- 
ery men  have  not  been  able  thus  far  to  get  the  ad- 
ministration to  act.  Recently,  comes  through  the 
press  the  more  astounding  statement  that  the  Hon. 
Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  actively 
and  openly  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  "  anti-oleo- 
margarine "  law  In  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Of  all 
others,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  look  out  for  and  foster  our  true  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  interests  and  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  suppress  such  frauds  and  deceptions  as  are  only 
adding  millions  to  the  few  who  have  already  grown 
rich  from  stealing  the  reputation  of  the  true  article, 
while  thousands  of  honest  producers.  North  and 
South,  are  being  driven,  by  the  underselling  of  this 
spurious  article,  to  povertj^  and  want. 

J.  R.  Dodge,  formerly  statistician  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  said  before  the  Dairy  Congress, 
February,  1895:  "  There  were  90,000,000  pounds  of 
oleomargarine  exported  from  the  United  States  an- 
nually, while  the  butter  exported  was  but  9,000,000 
pounds." 

According  to  the  report  of  our  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  dated  Feb.  1,  1895,  we  have  in  Califoi-nia 
330,000  cows  in  service,  with  a  yield  of  156,239,0G(; 
gallons  of  milk  annually,  of  which  about  50.000,000 
gallons  is  consumed  as  fresh  milk. 

Incidentally,  it  maj'  be  stated  that  a  single  cow 
produced  over  three  pounds  of  butter  per  day  at  the 
test  during  our  last  State  Fair. 

In  1894  the  products  of  the  dairy  in  California  were 
valued  at  $14.500,000 — second  only  to  the  wheat  in- 
dustry. 

According  to  a  formula  used  by  Armour  &  Co.,  and 
put  in  evidence  in  a  lawsuit  in  New  York  giving  the 
composition  of  oleomargarine,  the  materials  used  to 
manufacture  100  pounds  of  oleomargarine  would  cost 
but  $4.96,  of  which  the  farmer  would  realize  but 
S3. 09,  as  follows: 


In  Armour  &  Co.  vs.  F.  S.  Schraub,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  for  State  of  New 
York. 


BS.  S.^ 


Leaf  lard,  34%  

Oleo  oil,  37%  

Cottonseed  oil.  12%. 

Salt,  9.%  

Milk,  18%  


$h  1.5 

8  m 

4  W 
1  00 
1  00 


$2  05 
2  16 
48 
0!) 
18 


Totals,  100%. 


$4  96 


$1  .^5 
I  44 

12 


$3  09 


During  the  last  year  more  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  legislating  to  protect  the  dairy  interests  in 
the  United  States  than  ever  before. 

True,  the  Hill  dairy  bill,  which  our  Grange  recom- 
mended, failed  to  pass  Congress,  but  its  discussion 
served  to  arouse  a  healthy  sentiment,  which  I  think 
has  gone  far  towards  inducing  several  of  our  State 
Legislatures  to  enact  wholesome  laws. 

Wisconsin,  which  was  the  greatest  cheese-pro- 
ducing State  in  the  Union  (a  considerable  part  of 
which  was  filled),  has  enacted  a  very  stringent  law, 
which  prohibits  absolutely  the  manufacture  of  filled 
cheese,  the  coloring  of  oleomargarine  or  the  selling 
or  offering  for  sale  any  such  imitation  as  butter  or 
cheese,  under  severe  penalties  of  the  law. 

Missouri,  too,  has  just  enacted  a  stringent  law 
which  will  henceforth  prevent  the  selling  or  serving 
of  the  fats  of  bulls  or  boars  for  butter. 

Among  other  States  which  have  amended  their 
laws  in  this  respect,  or  enacted  new  laws,  stands 
California,  with  a  brand  new  law  which  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  a  person  to  make,  serve,  sell  or 
have  in  his  possession  any  article  or  compound  made 
and  colored  in  imitation  of  butter  or  cheese.  The 
penalty  for  the  first  violation  of  the  law  is  a  fine  of 
from  $50  to  $250,  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six 
months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
One-half  of  all  fines  collected  shall  be  paid  to  the  in- 
formant. A  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  en- 
force the  law,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  dairymen 
and  Grangers,  this  fraudulent  business  can  be  en- 
tirely wiped  out  of  existence  in  our  State. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 

Irrigation  Practice  at  Riverside. 


When  the  horse  balks  it  may  be  because  the  collar 
hurts  him,  and  does  not  fit.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  balky  horses,  and  the  horse  is  in  the  right  some- 
times, especially  when  he  is  overloaded. 


By  Mh.  E.  W.  Hoi.mks,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Pomological  Society. 

I  believe  that  abs»oiutc  certainty  of  fruit  crops  is 
only  assured  where  water  is  available.  Sections 
that  have  done  well  without  irrigating  facilities 
have  accomplished  so  much  more  with  water  that 
there  are  very  few  who  from  choice  will  depend  upon 
the  rainfall  to  perfect  their  crops. 

The  abuse  of  water  by  those  having  it  in  abun- 
dance has  given  opportunity  in  the  past  for  those 
who  had  it  not  to  show  that  ill  results  may  come 
from  its  use,  and  to  point  to  exceptional  success 
gained  in  favored  sections  in  good  years  with  the  un- 
irrigated  product — especially  of  deciduous  fruit. 

No  general  rule  for  the  use  of  water  for  irrigating 
will  apply  in  all  sections  of  the  State  where  the  con- 
ditions vary  so  greatly.  This  is  now  so  generally 
understood  that  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  it. 

The  subject  assigned  me  is  so  familiar  that  I  can 
hardly  conceive  of  anybody's  being  so  unacquainted 
with  it  as  to  require  a  description  of  the  methods 
which  have  come  into  use  during  the  twenty  years 
since  I  first  ran  out  an  irrigating  furrow. 

OJil  Mi  tliiids. — The  irrigation  methods  of  Riverside 
have  grown  from  the  experience  of  twenty  years, 
and  have  come  in  consequence  to  be  practically  uni- 
form throughout  that  section.  They  are  unquestion- 
ably the  best  adapted  of  any  to  the  conditions  of 
soil,  climate,  and  water  supply  existing  there,  and 
they  have  been  so  generally  followed  in  the  newer 
fruit  sections  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  materially  changed  in  the  future. 
A  prominent  writer  on  irrigation  i-ecently  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Riverside  plan  of  irri- 
gating in  furrows  was  identical  with  that  practiced 
by  the  Chinese  vegetable  gardens,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  the  idea  came  from  them.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  in  error,  and  that  it  is  the  Chinese 
who  are  the  imitators,  since  those  who  first  used  the 
plan  in  orchard  irrigating  had  little  acquaintance 
with  the  Chinese  ways,  and  developed  their  system, 
as  the  Mongolians  may  have  done,  from  their  own 
experience,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  about  the  only 
sensible  way  of  applying  water  in  such  a  soil. 

The  old  Spanish  plan  of  flooding  was  wasteful  and 
laborious,  and  only  suitable  for  such  a  crop  as 
alfalfa,  and  only  excusable  in  orchards  where  the 
custom  of  taking  a  "head"  of  water  when  one's 
turn  came  prevailed,  under  the  crude  Mexican  sys- 
tem of  dividing  the  water,  which  compelled  it. 

The  basin  system  was  better,  especially  where  the 
soil  was  gravelly  or  sandy,  or  the  supply  of  water 
was  small;  but  it  would  never  have  .served  in  such 
red  clay  soils  which  abound  in  Riverside  and  other 
prominent  orange  sections.  In  such  soil  either  of 
these  methods  would  have  invited  the  early  destruc- 
tion of  the  groves  from  the  scalding  of  the  bark  and 
consequent  gum  disease.  To  allow  water  to  flood 
around  orange  and  lemon  trees  would  be  unwise  in 
any  soil,  but  with  such  as  that  of  Riverside  and  Red- 
lands  it  would  invite  certain  evil.  It  is  otherwise  in 
sandy  soil,  where  by  the  time  a  basin  is  filled  the 
water  may  penetrate  to  a  sufficient  depth  and  per- 
mit of  its  being  turned  upon  the  next  tree. 

These  various  methods  were  duly  experimented 
with,  but  the  greater  economy  of  labor  and  safety  of 
trees  very  shortly  made  the  furrow,  or  Riverside 
system,  the  only  one  in  use.  It  is  now  familiar  to 
you  all,  I  suppose. 

Tlir  Furrow  Si/.striii. — Along  the  head  of  the  tree 
rows  is  placed  a  flume  of  wood  or  cement  into  which 
the  water  comes  from  the  measuring  box  of  the 
water  company.  This  is  made  large  enough  to  carry 
water  sufficient  for  all  the  furrows,  and  opposite 
each  proposed  stream  is  a  little  gate  or  outlet.  A 
marker  or  irrigating  plow  has  prepared  the  land  to 
receive  the  water  by  making  from  four  to  six 
shallow  furrows  in  each  space  between  the  tree 
rows.  Into  this  the  water  is  allowed  to  slowly  run — 
that  is,  if  the  irrigator  be  an  expert.  If  he  be  not  a 
good  irrigator  he  will  turn  into  each  furi'ow  a  head 
sufficient  to  push  the  water  through  in  a  hurry,  and 
in  so  doing  wash  down  to  his  neighbor  or  back  into 
the  river  the  best  of  his  soil,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fertilizer  he  has  sown  in  his  orchard  at  much  cost  of 
time  and  money.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  care- 
less use  of  water  wastes  it  and  the  land  it  should 
benefit.  There  are  orchardists,  however,  who  boast 
that  they  can  run  water  a  week  without  running  off 
their  land  two  per  cent  of  the  amount  received;  i)ut 
these  are  few  in  number. 

The  hasty  application  of  water  has  another  disad- 
vantage. Where  it  runs  rapidly  it  has  a  tendency 
to  form  a  "  slickens "  that  seems  to  prevent  the 
water  from  penetrating  into  the  soil  as  it  does  when 
it  moves  slowly.  Given  time,  it  will  soak  so  deeply 
that  one  may  sink  a  hoe-handle  its  length  in  the  deep 
and  fertile  soil. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  conditions  are  so 
favorable  that  it  is  well  to  allow  the  furrows  to  be 
over  sixty  rods  in  length,  although  eighty  is  the 
more  common  distance.  The  ideal  distance  is  about 
forty  rods,  where  the  grade  is  perfect.    When  fur- 


rows are  too  long,  it  is  often  the  case  that  trees  at 
the  head  have  their  roots  drenched  and  scalded,  while 
those  at  the  end  have  not  received  the  quantity 
needed.  There  are  few  orchards  in  Riverside  where 
the  grades  make  it  necessary.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  flume  is  put  at  the  side,  and,  to  give  a 
grade  so  that  the  soil  may  not  be  washed,  the  fur- 
rows are  run  diagonally  or  otherwise  to  prevent  a 
too  rapid  movement  of  the  water.  But  terracing  is 
not  popular,  because  it  involves  constant  watchful- 
ness and  expense  to  save  the  washing  out  of  the 
land  by  the  giving  way  of  a  furrow.  Sidehill  or- 
chards may  offer  some  advantages,  but  certainly 
their  irrigation  must  always  be  a  source  of  great 
trouble  and  expense.  Where  the  grade  of  an  or- 
chard is  as  it  should  be,  it  is  possible  for  the  irri- 
gator, when  water  is  once  nearly  through  the  fur- 
rows, to  leave  it  to  run  by  itself  for  half  a  day,  or 
sleep  comfortably  at  night  with  a  reasonable  hope 
that  it  will  not  go  wrong. 

I  allow  water  to  run  forty-eight  hours  before  turn- 
ing into  new  furrows;  and  when  the  soil  is  in  right 
temper,  cultivate  both  ways  to  furnish  the  mulch  of 
soft  earth  necessary  to  retain  the  moisture. 

Siuigistlims. — The  question  of  the  need  of  irriga- 
tion, at  least  for  citrus  fruits,  is  settled,  as  is  also 
the  method  of  best  doing  it.  But  the  orchardist  has 
now  to  consider,  as  he  never  seemed  disposed  to  do 
in  former  years,  the  necessity  of  economy  in  pro- 
ducing of  his  crop.  If  he  expects  a  dividend  he  must 
put  no  money  in  irrigating  plants  which  it  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  his  orchard  to  pay.  It  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  southern  California  orchardist  that  he 
has  based  all  his  expenditures  upon  expectations  in- 
duced by  the  marvelous  profits  of  ten  years  ago.  It 
is  not  popular  to  point  out  the  danger  of  overpro- 
duction, but  he  will  be  a  foolish  horticulturist  who 
does  not  recognize  facts  that  are  evident  and  that 
are  liable  to  affect  him  vitally.  Four  years  hence 
Riverside  alone  will  ship  0000  carloads  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  State  will  supply  more  than  an  equal 
amount  of  citrus  fruit  to  be  marketed.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  is  an  underestimate,  and  that  by  that 
time  the  California  crop  will  fully  equal  that  of 
Florida's  last  full  season.  Florida's  crop  by  that 
time  will  again  become  an  important  item.  These 
are  not  alarming  facts;  they  are  worth  considering 
as  suggesting  how  certain  it  is  that  we  cannot  longer 
safely  base  our  expenditures  for  irrigating  systems 
upon  the  extravagant  ideas  of  ten  years  ago.  It  is 
clear  that  we  can  no  longer  anticipate  profits  such 
as  have  sent  so  large  a  number  in  recent  years  into 
citrus  culture.  Those  who  follow  it  must  study, 
above  all  things,  a  way  to  reduce  cost  of  production, 
cost  of  picking  and  packing,  and  cheaper  methods  of 
marketing. 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  grow  a  poor  variety  as  a 
good,  and  we  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the 
few  that  are  of  unquestioned  desirability.  It  is  use- 
less to  assert  our  belief  in  the  excellence  of  what  we 
have  against  the  market's  verdict.  It  is  the  con- 
sumer who  must  be  suited,  and  it  will  be  easier  to 
cater  to  his  taste  than  to  convert  him. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  raisin,  the  apricot,  the 
prune,  etc.,  as  with  the  orange  and  the  lemon.  Pro- 
duction of  all  is  increasing.  The  oUve  has  the  cotton 
seed  as  a  competitor.  These  facts  demand  of  us  a 
careful  study  of  every  department  of  our  work:  and 
as  irrigation  is  the  foundation  of  our  horticultural 
success,  it  is  well  to  start  here  in  examining,  if  our 
methods  may  not  be  improved,  at  least  as  regards 
the  cost  of  our  plants  and  the  expense  of  running 
them.  In  some  of  the  private  companies,  salaries 
and  litigation  cost  more  than  is  proper,  and  in  some 
of  the  irrigation  districts  the  business  has  been  put 
in  the  hands  of  those  who,  judged  by  the  results, 
were,  to  express  it  mildly,  manifestly  incompetent. 

In  spite  of  increased  production  of  fruit  of  all  de- 
scriptions, horticulture  in  California  can  be  made  to 
pay  as  well  as  any  other  legitimate  business,  but  not 
unless  there  is  the  same  attention  paid  to  details  and 
such  business-like  management  of  our  industry  as 
gives  success  in  other  callings. 

Horse  Notes. 


A  good  grooming  is  as  refreshing  to  a  horse  as  is 
a  bath  to  a  man,  and  we  should  deny  our  animals 
nothing  which  brings  comfort  or  adds  to  their 
healthfulness.  While  planning  for  the  coming  sea- 
son, have  a  thought  of  the  flies  and  insects  which 
torment  the  horses,  and  decide  whether  you  can  not 
well  invest  in  screen  doors  for  stables. 

Foals  learn  undesirable  tricks  when  played  with 
when  young:  they  are,  however,  all  the  better  for 
being  nicely  handled,  taught  to  lead,  and  to  under- 
stand the  voice  and  gestures  of  the  attendant.  So 
handled,  they  become  eariy  tractable,  and  there  is 
much  less  trouble  when  time  for  breaking,  mouthing 
and  backing  arrives. 

Study  how  to  tend  and  shape  the  hoofs  of  the  colt, 
and  endeavor  to  know  enough  concerning  the  horse's 
foot  and  its  care  to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
bungling  blacksmith.  A  fine,  spirited  horse  may 
have  a  bungling  gait  or  a  lack  of  endurance  from  bad 
feet,  which  will  hurt  its  value  very  materially,  and 
too  often  it  is  all  the  owner's  fault. 
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THE  FIELD. 

The  Russian  Thistle  in  California. 

University  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  107— By  C.  H.  Sliinn,  luspector  of  Statioiit*. 


RUSSIAN  THISTLE-Detailed  Figures. 


Detailed  tifjures  of  the  Russian  thistle  :  </,  branch  of  mature  plant, 

natural  size;  l>,  seedling  about  two  weeks  after  gei'mination,  natui-al  size; 
r,  flower  detached  from  the  axil  and  remaining  suspended  by  minute  hairs, 
in  the  ordinary  inverted  position  on  a  rolling  plant,  enlarged  three  diam- 
eters; (/,  flower  viewed  from  above  and  in  front,  showing  the  calyx  lobes 
connivent  into  a  cone-shaped  body,  and  the  large,  membranacous,  spreading 
wings,  enlarged  three  diameters;  e,  seed  with  flower  parts  removed,  en- 
arged  five  diameters;  /,  embryo  removed  fi'om  the  seed,  enlarged  seven 
diameters. 

Comparatively  small  modifications  in  the  structure,  habits  and  environ- 
ment of  a  plant  are  capable  of  changing  it  from  a  harmless  dweller  by  the 
wayside  to  a  most  aggressive  enemy  of  the  agriculturist.  The  law  of 
evolution  holds  in  the  case  of  weeds  as  certainly  as  with  flowers  and  fruit; 
Nature  is  producing  new  varieties  of  our  common  garden  weeds  which  every 
now  and  then  appear,  and  temporarily  conquer  wide  territories  of  culti- 
vated land.  The  so-called  Russian  thistle,  or  Russian  cactus,  poetically 
called  by  the  Russian  inoiijiks,"  the  wind  witch"  belongs  to  the  class  of 
"tumble-weeds"  and  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  these  dangerous 
modifications  in  plant  structure. 

When  we  look  for  the  parentage  of  this  Russian  'tumble-weed"  we 
find  that  there  is  a  common  salt- wort,  SuhoJfi  kali,  known  since  early  settle- 
ment along  the  Atlantic  sea-coast,  and  described  by  ILiinniBus  as  growing  in 
eastern  Europe.  The  Salsola  does  not  spread  rapidly,  and  has  never  de- 
veloped dangerous  qualities  as  a  weed,  so  far  as  studied  in  its  normal  form. 
But  a  sub-species  or  variety,— botanists  have  hardly  determined  which  to 
call  it, — seems  to  have  been  developed  in  the  course  of  centuries  on  the  im- 
mense plains  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  This  sub-species,  slowly  adapting  itself 
to  its  environment,  and  struggling  for  life  with  other  native  plants  of  the 
desert  and  the  "black-lands,"  became  the  Sdhola  kali  trafjns,  the  so-called 
Russian  thistle  of  to-day,  a  weed  whose  eradication  now  taxes  the  best 
energies  of  the  American  farmer  in  Dakota. 

The  Sal-sola  belongs  to  the  Chtiwpodi.acett  family.    Among  its  relations 
are  several  species  of  Atriphx,  shrubby  plants  of  the  desert:  the  pig-weed, 
Chenopoffiiim;    the  grease-wood.   S'tn-olmtus;    and  another  rolling  weed, 
Cydoloma   utriplicifolin.     Botanically,  therefore,    it  belongs   with  some 
of   the   worst    weeds    known    to    agriculture.      It    is    an  herbaceous 
annual,  diffusely  branching  from  the  base  and  forming,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, a  round,  firm  head,  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet  high  and  twice 
as  broad.    Its  growth  is  extremely  rapid  and  the  plant  hardens  so  as  to  be 
quite  thorny  as  early  as  August.    Like  the  common  tumble-weeds  of  Cali- 
1  fornia  and  the  Middle  West,  the  season  of  rolling  is  in  the  fall,  when  the 
I  action  of  the  wind  causes  the  root  to  break  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
'  and  the  plant  is  l)lown  about  over  many  miles  of  territory  and  often  for 
many  successive  weeks.    The  seeds  are  held  in  place  in  the  axils  of  the 


I  bracts,  by  two  minute  tufts  of  coiled  hairs,  which  prevent  them  from  falling 
^11  at  once.  A  large,  mature  plant  will  sometimes  bear  from  100,000  to 
200,000  seeds,  and  the  method  in  which  these  seeds  are  borne,  as  explained 
above,  distributes  them  over  an  immense  area.    The  popular  literature  of 

j  the  subject  is  full  of  stories  which  illustrate  this  point.  In  one  instance  a 
farmer  is  said  to  have  labeled  a  Russian  thistle  and  twenty-four  hours  after- 
ward the  plant  was  discovered  sixty  miles  away  ! 

Technicai,  Description.— The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Division  of  Botany,  Bulletin  No.  15,  (1894)  publishes  the  following  technical 
description  as  drawn  by  Professor  L.  H.  Dewey  : 

"Salsolo.  knli  frauiiH  (L.)  Moq.  in  D.  C.  Prod.  XIII,  2,  187,  (1849i.  Herbaceous  annual, 
smooth  or  slightly  puberulent ;  tap  root  dull  white,  slightly  twisted  near  the  crown ; 
leaves  alternate,  sessile;  those  of  the  young  plant  deciduous,  succulent,  linear  or  sub- 
terete,  H  to  (!  cm.  (one  to  two  inches)  long,  spine  pointed,  and  with  narrow,  denticulate 
membranaceous  margins  near  the  base;  leaves  of  the  mature  plant  persistent,  each  sub- 
tending to  leaf-like  bracts  and  a  flower  at  intervals  of  2  to  10  mm.  (about  one-twelfth  to 
five-twelfths  of  an  inch),  rigid,  narrowly  ovate,  often  denticulate  near  the  base,  spine- 
pointed,  usually  striped  with  red  like  the  branches,  li  to  10  mm.  (three-twelfths  to  five- 
twelfths  of  an  inch)  long;  bracts,  divergent  like  the  leaves  of  the  mature  olant  in  size 
and  form;  flowers  solitary  and  sessile,  perfect,  apetalous,  about  10  mm,  (five-twelfths  of 
an  inch)  in  diameter;  calyx  membranaceous,  persistant,  inclosing  the  depressed  fruit, 
usually  rose-colored,  gamoscpalous,  cleft  nearly  to  the  base  into  five  unequal  divisions 
about  4  mm.  (one-sixth  of  an  inch)  long,  the  upper  one  broadest,  bearing  on  each  margin 
iiear  the  base  a  minute  tuft  of  very  slender  coiled  hairs,  the  two  nearest  the  subtending 
leaf  next  in  size,  and  the  lateral  ones  narrow,  each  with  a  beak-like,  connivent  apex,  and 
bearing  mid-way  on  the  back  a  membranaceous  striate,  erose-margined  horizontal  wing 
about  3  mm.  (one-twelfth  of  an  in(^h)  long,  the  upper  and  two  lower  wings  much  broader 

I  than  the  lateral  ones;  stamens  five,  about  equaling  the  calyx  lobe;  pistil  simple;  styles 
two,  slender,  about  1  mm.  (one-tweuty-fif th  of  an  inch)  long;  seed  one,  obconical,' de- 
pressed, nearly  two  mm.  in  diameter,  dull  gray  or  green,  exalbumenous,  the  thin  seed- 
coat  closely  covering  the  spirally-coiled  embryo;  embryo  green,  slender,  about  1'^  mm. 
long  when  uncoiled,  with  two  linear,  subterete  cotyledons." 

Introdik'tio.n  I.\T()  TiiK  U.\iTEi)  St.ates.— Por  many  years  the  thistle  has 
iDeen  a  destructive  weed  in  the  barley,  wheat  and  flax  fields  of  Russia.  It 
is  even  said  that  large  areas  near  the  Caspian  Sea  have  been  abandoned  to 
this  weed,  which  is  continually  extending  to  new  territory.  In  187:5,  some 
impure  flax-seed  brought  from  Russia  and  sold  in  Scotland  township,  Bon 
Homme  county.  South  Dakota,  contained  seeds  of  this  dangerous  tumble- 
weed.  A  map  compiled  by  the  Agricultural  Department  in  1894,  afl'ords  an 
easy  means  of  tracing  its  gradual  extension  from  Bon  Homme.    It  seems  to 
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have  taken  it  nearly  ten  years  for  it  to  extend  over  the  adjacent  counties 
of  Yankton,  Douglas,  Davison,  Hutchinson,  Hanson  and  Aurora.  ProOably 
during  this  decade  it  reallv  obtained  foothold  in  a  small  way  over  the  larger 
part  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  but  it  hardly  excited  much  serious  alarm 
until  1880.  After  1884,  its  advance  was  much  more  rapid,  and  by  the  close 
of  that  decade  (1884-94),  it  was  causing  extensive  damage  over  half  the 
area  of  the  Dakotas,  and  was  recognized  as  rapidly  gaining  possession  of 
the  other  half.  Following  along  the  lines  of  travel,  and  carried  downward 
by  irrigation  ditches,  it  had  appeared  in  many  widely-isolated  spots,  each 
one  of  which  was  a  new  center  of  infection.  It  was  already  recognized  as 
extremely  dangerous  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois, 
Ohio  and  Colorado.  It  had  reached  the  British  line  on  the  north,  Kansas 
on  the  south,  and  Oregon  on  the  west.  The  Government  reports  from 
which  these  facts  have  been  obtained  state  that  "the  rapidity  with  which 
the  thistle  has  spread,  both  in  infecting  new  territories,  and  in  thoroughly 
covei'ing  that  already  infected,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  weed  known  in  Am- 
erica. Throughout  about  25,000  square  miles  it  is  very  troublesome,  and  is 
causing  a  large  amount  of  damage."  Other  official  reports  place  the  losses 
of  the  wheat  farmers  of  Dakota  from  this  cause  in  1894  at  over  two  million 
dollars,  a  sum  nearly  ecjual  to  their  annual  State  and  county  taxes. 

The  local  distribution  of  the  Russian  thistle  is  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
winds.  When  the  ground  is  hard,  the  light  round  masses,  as  previously  noted, 
are  driven  for  miles,  scattering  seeds  along  their  track.  Custs  of  wind 
beat  them  back  and  forth,  covering  all  the  intermediate  areas  and  some- 
times the  light  seeds  are  blown  from  place  to  place  independently.  But 
this  local  distribution  would  not  of  itself  have  brought  the  weed  to  Califor- 
nia for  many  years  to  come.  The  seeds  are  sent  abroad  in  badly  cleaned 
cereals,  ffax  and  other  field  crops,  although  they  are  small,  and  so  easily 
separated,  that  only  gross  carelessness  can  cause  much  danger  from  this 
source.  The  seeds,  however,  are  more  often  carried  long  distances  in  the 
bedding  and  litter  of  stock  cars,  or  in  crevices  in  freight  or  machinery 
packed  on  flat  cars.  Emigrants  may  also  convey  such  seeds  over  consider- 
able areas  in  the  feed  of  their  animals,  and  in  their  wagons.  A  moment's 
thought  will  suggest  almost  an  infinite  number  of  methods  by  which  such 
seeds  can  be  disseminated,  and  carried  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time. 

Injury  Caused  by  the  Plants. — Like  any  other  weeds,  the  thistle,  when 
quite  small,  is  often  eaten  by  stock,  especially  sheep,  but  this  is  for  so  short 
a  period  in  the  flush  of  spring  when  grass  is  abundant  that  its  value  as  a 
forage  plant  is  n(jt  worth  considering.  WhoncviM-  it  becomes  established  it 
excludes  all  other  plants  and  draws  much  nourishment  from  the  soil.  In 
this  it  is  like  all  other  weeds,  but  it  increases  more  rapidly,  hence  taking 
more  space  than  others,  and  it  seldom  decays  on  the  ground  where  it  grows. 
In  fields  of  hay  and  wheat  it  pushes  up  into  long,  straggling  stems  whicli 
can  not  blow  over  the  country,  but  which  ripen  very  early  in  the  season. 
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greatly  lessening  the  value  of  the  crop,  or  sometimes  entirely  ruininorit. 
The  stiff,  thorny  weeds  make  it  hard  to  run  harvesting  machinpry,  and  very 
much  annoy  both  horses  and  men.  The  plant  thrives  on  high,  dry  soil,  and 
will  also  grow  on  strong  alkali.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  mention  any  kind  of 
soil  unsuitable  to  the  Russian  thistle.  The  injury  done  in  cultivated  crops 
is  less  than  in  wheat  fields,  because  the  thistle  is  easily  killed  by  culti- 
vation. But  the  recognized  presence  of  the  thistle  in  California  should  put 
an  end  forever  to  the  system  of  slovenly  summer  fallows  which  one  so  often 
sees.  Unless  summer-fallowed  land  is  kept  free  from  weeds  all  the  season, 
one  cannot  be  sure  of  having  a  clean  grain  plot  the  following  year. 

Station  Literature  ox  the  Subject. — The  first  official  report  respect- 
ing this  tumble-weed  thistle  in  America  was  in  1891  (Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture).  Therein  the  plant  was  described ;  early  fall  plowing  was 
recommended  as  a  check  to  its  progress,  and  State  legislation  was  sug- 
gested. A  bulletin  was  puVjlished  in  1892,  and  a  more  complete  one,  with 
maps  and  illustrations,  appeared  in  1894,  portions  of  which  have  been 
largely  republished,  and  plates  from  which  appear  in  the  present  bulletin. 
Meanwhile  other  students  were  in  the  field.  Professor  Bessey,  of  the  Ne- 
braska Station,  published  a  bulletin  in  1898  on  the  Russian  thistle  in  that 
State,  and  Professor  Bolley  published  another,  from  the  Norlh  Dakota  Ex- 
periment Station.  Professor  Goff  issued  two  bulletins  from  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station.  In  July  last  year  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
issued  an  extremely  practical  bulletin,  and  in  September  the  Colorado  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Fort  Collins  followed  with  another  well-illustrated  bul- 
letin. The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  in  October,  issued  a  bulletin  on  the 
thistle  in  that  State,  describing  its  entry  from  the  West,  and  saying  that  it 
had  obtained  foothold  in  but  one  county,  but  was  rapidly  spreading  to 
others.  The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  leading  newspapers  of 
the  Northwest  and  numbers  of  private  individuals  have  been  publishing  ar- 
ticles upon  the  enemy,  and  sometime  last  year  the  Oregon  Experiment  Sta- 
tion issued  a  bulletin.  Last  winter  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress 
providing  for  an  appropriation  of  a  million  dollars  to  destroy  the  thistle,  and 
Congressman  Hansbrough  spoke  in  its  favor,  as  noted  in  volume  2(1  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  but  the  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was  better  to  de- 
pend upon  the  townships,  counties  and  States  more  directly  interested. 

One  of  the  most  graphic  papers  upon  the  subject  is  a  brief  memoran- 
dum by  Professor  Budd,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  upon  the  liuxsidii  Tliislh:  it  Its 
Native  Homr.  "  He  quotes  from  Professor  Henfrey's  book,  "  T/f  Vtgetoliim 
of  Eitrnpf,  Its  Condition  and  ^(/((.sf.v,"  as  follows;  "  On  the  steppes  east  of 
the  Volga  one  curious  thorny  plant  has  attracted  the  attention  of  most 
travelers,  the  '  Wind  Witch,"  or  '  Leap  the  Field.'  It  forms  a  large,  glob- 
ular mass  of  light,  wiry  branches  interlaced  together,  and  in  autumn  decays 
off  at  the  roots,  the  upper  part  drying.  It  is  then  at  the  mercy  of  the 
autumn  blasts,  and  thousands  of  them  may  be  seen  coursing  over  the 
steppes,  rolling,  dancing  and  leaping,  often  looking  at  a  distance  like  a 
troop  of  wild  horses.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  twenty  or  more  to  become  en- 
tangled into  a  mass  and  roll  away  like  a  huge  giant  in  seven-league  boots." 
Professor  Budd  says  that  east  of  the  Volga,  and  south  of  the  Caspian,  he 
met  with  it  everywhere.  In  the  fields  of  cereals  it  was  not  regarded  as 
specially  troublesome,  quite  contrary  to  American  experience,  because  the 
Russian  varieties  of  grain  appear  to  tiller  out  more  than  with  us,  and  are 
sowed  very  early  and  thickly,  so  that  the  thistle  plants  are  said  to  make 
little  progress.  In  this  region  are  found  vast  alkali  tracts  which  are  used 
for  pasturage,  and  here  the  thistle  is  found  mingled  with  wormwoods, 
sages,  mulleins,  true  desert  thistles,  and  a  multitude  of  other  plants.  West 
of  the  Volga,  in  the  black  soil  section,  the  plant  was  found  everywhere,  but 
none  were  permitted  to  ripen  along  the  railways  or  roadsides.  The  officials 
enforced  very  stringent  enactments,  and  have  so  far  protected  the  mm  ;n 
sugar-beet  fields.  In  southeast  Orel  and  Kiev  the  sandy  and  the  heiavy  clay 
soils  are  alike  said  to  be  overrun  with  the  Russian  thistle.  Professor  Budd 
thinks  that  it  is  a  comparatively  harmless  annual  as  managed  in  most  parts 
of  Russia,  but  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  a  far  more  serious  pest  in  the 
United  States,  where  people  will  not  accept  the  severe  legislation  of  East 
Europe.  He  says  :  "  It  will  spread  over  the  unfenced  pastures  more  rapidly 
than  any  weed  \-et  introduced,  but  in  fenced  regions  it  will  not  in  the  end 
prove  as  serious  a  pest  as  the  Canada  thistle."  The  worst  danger  point,  he 
thinks,  will  be  the  alkaline  plains  of  the  Northwest  and  West.  This  may  be 
considered  as  a  timely  warning  to  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento valleys. 

A  brief  paper  by  Professor  Bolley,  published  in  March  of  the  present 
year  in  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  gives  the 
results  of  experiments  about  the  distribution  of  weed-seed  by  the  winter 
winds.  He  says,  in  speaking  of  the  thistle,  that  those  who  advocate  the  use 
of  hedges  or  fences  to  stop  its  further  encroachments  have  in  mind  only  the 
rolling  character  of  the  weed.  All  weeds,  if  allowed  to  mature,  are  dis- 
tributed to  some  extent  by  the  winter  winds,  as  nearly  all  are  provided  with 
special  appliances,  such  as  vanes,  lint  or  light  pods,  which  assist  in  their 
dissemination.  Professor  Bolley  measured  the  surface  of  an  early  winter 
snow-drift  on  plowed  ground  ten  rods  from  any  standing  weeds.  The  snow 
was  three  inches  deep.  Two  square  feet  of  this  drift  contained  thirty-two 
seeds,  representing  nine  species.  In  another  experiment  he  poured  one 
peck  of  mixed  seed  upon  the  crusted  snow  when  a  wind  was  blowing  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Thirty  rods  distant,  at  right  angles,  a  three- 
inch  trench  in  the  snow  served  to  catch  drifting  seed.  In  ten  minutes  many 
seeds  of  all  species  represented  were  in  the  trench,  and  the  lighter  seeds 
had  been  carried  over  it.  Many  similar  experiments  were  carried  on,  and 
the  conclusion  reached  was  that  weed-seed  of  almost  any  size,  especially  the 
thistle,  traveled  for  miles  with  drifting  snow  and  were  buried  in  the  soil 
when  the  snow  melted.  If  the  thistle  is  ever  disseminated  in  the  more  al- 
pine regions  of  California,  the  same  method  of  distribution  will  be  dangerous 
here.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  seeds  will  be  very  easily  blown  iQpg 
distances  over  the  hard  surface  of  our  plains  in  the  autumn,  before  the 
parly  rains  cause  the  growth  of  vegetation. 

Repressive  Legislation  Elsewhere. — The  weed  laws  of  the  several 
States  are  seldom  well  enforced,  but  perhaps  thebest  laws  regarding  the  Rus- 
sian thistle  are  those  pas.sed  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of  North  and 
South  Dakota  in  1890  and  1891.  and  still  in  operation.  Similar  provisions 
if  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  California,  and  carried  out  in  every  county 
where  the  thistle  appears,  would  soon  bring  it  under  control.  During  the 
two  years  which  must  elapse  before  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
only  remedy  in  ("alifornia  is  to  be  found  in  prompt  action  by  county  super- 
visors and  local  associations. 

The  South  Dakota  law  provides  that  '  Every  person  and  every  corpora- 
tion shall  destroy  on  all  lands  which  he  or  it  may  occupy  all  weeds  of  the 
kind  known  as  Russian  thistle.  Canada  thistle  and  cocklebur  at  such  time 
as  the  township  Board  of  Supervisors  or  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
prs  may  direct."  The  time  chosen  and  the  method  of  destroying  weeds  is 
to  tie  in  such  u  manner  as  to  "prevent  their  bearing  seed. "    Ever)' road 


overseer  is  to  destroy  such  noxious  weeds  on  the  highways,  also  upon  adja 
cent  unoccupied  land  neglected  by  the  owners,  and  the  cost  of  the  latter 
service  is  to  become  a  lien  against  the  land. 

Any  land-owner  or  lessee  of  land  or  county  or  township  supervisor  or 
overseers  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  shall  suffer 
various  fines  and  penalties,  said  fines  going  to  the  general  fund  of  the  county 
in  which  action  is  brought  by  the  State  or  District  Attorney, 

The  laws  of  North  Dakota  apply  to  mustard,  wild  oats  {Avma  fninti), 
"French  weeds  '  {Thhispi  (irmisr),  as  well  as  the  Russian  thistle,  Canada 
thistle  and  cocklebur.  Each  Board  of  County  Commissioners  are  ordered 
to  declare  the  time  and  manner  of  destroying  noxious  weeds  at  their  regular 
meetings  in  April  each  year,  and  their  rules  shall  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers or  posted  as  election  notices  are  posted.  In  case  of  neglect  or  i-e- 
fusal  to  destroy  these  weeds  on  the  ])art  of  any  individual,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion owning  or  occupying  land,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  road  officers,  after 
ten  days,  to  destroy  the  same,  and  the  expense  becomes  a  separate  tax 
against  the  land,  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  next  tax-roll.  The  neglect  or  re- 
fusal of  any  road  officer  to  perform  this  work  subjects  him  to  a  fine  of  fifty 
dollars. 

The  laws  in  Ohio  are  very  complete.  An  act  of  February  17.  1884.  im- 
poses a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  upon  any  dealer  who  knowingly  sells  impure 
seed,  and  a  similar  fine  is  imposed  on  whoever,  beintr  the  owner,  occupyer 
or  possessor  of  any  land."  sutlers  weed-seed  to  ripen  thereon  or  on  the  high- 
way adjoining  the  same.  Another  Ohio  act  of  April  29.  1885,  gives  the 
township  trustees  power  to  destroy  noxious  weeds,  and  the  cost  is  collected 
from  the  owners  as  a  tax,  while  the  trustees  receive  one  dollar  a  day  for 
their  supervision.  A  much  more  complete  statute,  passed  April  25,  1893, 
recjuires  the  superintendent  of  roads,  county  supervisors  and  street  com- 
missioners to  destroy  all  brush,  briers,  Canada  or  common  thistles,  or  other 
noxious  weeds"  within  their  jurisdiction,  for  a  fortnight  In  each  of  the  three 
months  of  June,  August  and  September  of  each  year.    Any  farmer  who 

California  Legislation. — There  are  no  laws  in  California  which  apply 
by  name  to  the  Russian  thistle,  but  there  are  laws  under  which  the  weeds 
can  be  eradicated.  The  first  California  act  aimed  at  any  noxious  weed  was 
that  of  March  2,  1872,  which,  curiously  enough,  applied  only  to  Scotch,  or 
Canada,  thistle  in  the  counties  of  Humboldt,  Siskiyou,  Klamath,  Del  Norte 
and  Alameda.  The  act  made  it  unlawful  for  any  land-owner  to  permit  seed 
to  ripen  or  to  be  scattered  abroad,  or  to  knowingly  sell  any  seed  or  grain 
containing  thistle  seed.  It  imposed  a  fine  of  a  hundred  dollars  for  any  vio- 
lation, and  the  same  fine  upon  road  overseers  who  allowed  the  thistle  to  ma- 
ture along  the  highways. 

Section  28  of  the  County  Government  Act  of  March  14.  1888,  also  re- 
affirmed by  the  act  of  March  31,  1891,  and  again  in  1893,  ordains  that  super- 
visors have  the  power  to  provide  for  the  destruction  of  gophers,  squirrels, 
other  wild  animals,  noxious  weeds,  and  insects  injurious  to  fruit-trees.  This 
is  the  law  under  which  work  must  be  done  at  the  present  time  wherever  the 
thistle  appears  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  It  is  sufficient  to  authorize 
extensive  and  well-considered  expenditures  of  public  funds  in  every  county 
of  California,  and  it  is  the  law  under  which  the  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles 
county  have  felt  themselves  justified  in  spending  money  in  the  Lancaster 
District.  The  term  'noxious  weeds  "  is  better  in  this  case  than  the  long  list 
of  names  of  weeds  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  some  of  the  other  States,  be- 
cause as  long  as  this  law  remains  in  force  every  new  weed  that  ap|)ears  can 
be  fought  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  especial  enactment. 

A  letter  received  May  2nd  from  Lancaster  states  that  the  Assistant 
District  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles  doubts  whether  the  county  has  a  right 
to  spend  money  to  destroy  weeds  except  on  public  roads  and  in  parks.  If 
this  view  is  sustained  by  the  courts,  the  result  will  be  disastrous  in  many 
districts,  but  the  intention  of  the  County  Government  Act  of  1893.  which  is 
still  in  force,  appears  very  plain,  and  if  any  difficulty  is  going  to  be  made, 
the  matter  should  be  taken  to  the  higher  court  by  the  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  or  by  any  public  spirited  citizen.  Any  one  who  reads  the  law 
will  note  that  reference  is  made  in  the  same  clause  to  noxious  weeds  and  to 
insects  injurious  to  orchards.  Fruit  trees  certainly  are  seldom  or  never 
found  in  the  public  highway,  and  if  the  law  does  not  limit  the  power  of  the 
supervisors  in  this  respect,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  limited  in  re- 
gard to  noxious  weeds. 

Within  incorporated  towns,  the  California  Act  of  March  11th.  1893,  is 
in  operation.  This  act  provides  for  the  planting  and  caring  for  shade  trees 
in  towns,  and  for  the  eradication  of  weeds  therein.  It  provides  that  the 
city  council  or  trustees  of  any  municipality  "  may  condemn  as  public  nuis- 
ances any  and  all  weeds  whose  seeds  are  of  a  winged  or  downy  nature,  and 
are  spread  by  the  winds,"  and  they  may  compel  the  eradication  of  such 
weeds  by  the  owners  of  any  lot  upon  which  they  grow,  or  may  charge  the 
expense  "against  said  owner.  This  law  also  will  be  of  great  service  although 
it  is  probable  that  stronger  penalties  should  be  attached,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  municipalities,  but  in  the  law  defining  the  powers  of  supervisors  in 
this  regard.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
laws  under  which  to  organize  co-operative  efl'orts  to  destroy  the  Russian 
thistle. 

Appearance  in  California. — It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
the  thistle  had  obtained  a  foothold  in  California,  and  energetic  efforts  have 
been  made  to  destroy  it.  A  sample  of  the  weed  was  exhibited  at  the  Fruit 
Growers"  Convention  at  Sacramento  last  November,  and  excited  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  This  led  to  con-espondence  with  the  United  States  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture.  The  following  letter  from  one  of  the  Government 
botanists  contains  a  good  deal  of  practical  information  : 

UxiTEP  States  Department  of  AuRicri-TCRE,  } 
Division-  of  Botast, 
Washisgto.v,  D.  C,  January  2.5,  1985.  ' 
Prof.  E.  ir.  Ililgard,  Dirertnr  Agricultural  Ex ixrinient  Station,  BerkeUu,  Cnlifornta: 

Dear  Sir;  During  the  past  two  weeks  the  Division  of  Botan.v  has  obtained  two 
specimens  of  the  Russian  thistle  from  Lancaster,  Los  Angeles  county.  California.  These 
specimens  confirm  the  report  previously  received  that  this  dangerou.s  weed  had  been  in 
troduced  at  that  place.  It  is  said  to  be  distributed  over  an  area  of  about  ten  miles  lonfr 
and  four  or  five  miles  wide  in  the  desert  about  Lancaster,  and  to  be  most  abundant  about 
the  station  of  Lancaster  where  there  is  water. 

The  nature  of  the  surroundings  are  such  that  it  can  do  but  little  harm  where  it  is 
is  at  present.  Even  it  allowed  to  obtain  a  foothold,  it  might  not  become  more  trouble 
some  than  some  of  the  worst  weeds  you  have  at  present.  Its  behavior  in  the  irrigated 
lands  in  Colorado  and  in  southern  Idaho  indicated,  however,  that  if  allowed  to  spread,  it 
will  quickly  take  rank  with  your  most  troublesome  weeds  and  will  prove  itself  an  evil 
worthy  of  vigorous  repressive  measures.  In  its  present  condition  extermination  seein« 
possible  and  even  practicable.  If  allowed  to  spread,  as  it  is  certain  to  do -within  two 
vearsif  lefl  undisturbed,  extermination  will  be  practically  impossible  and  a  <-ontinuous 
"war  for  subjneation  will  have  to  be  waged  against  it  as  is  now  the  case  with  this  plain 
in  the  D.ikoiii.K.  and  with  ragweed,  ox-eye  daisy  and  wild  carrot  in  the  east.  Statements 
have  bi  Hii  luadf  that  the  Russian  thistle  will  not  thrive  on  well  watered  and  well  tilled 
farms  Mv  own  observations  of  this  plant  lead  me  to  think  that  it  will  thrive  in  such 
situat  i..iis  as  well  and  even  better  than  in  dry  or  sterile  soil,  and  that  if  once  allowed  a 
foothdid  on  such  farms,  it  is  likolv  to  prove  as  troublesome  as  any  of  our  annual  weeds. 

Very  trulv  yours, 

L.  tf.  Dkwet,  Assistant  Botanist. 

I  To  bt  t't  HtOijitd  I 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  Orange  Field. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  projected  summer 
Grange  meeting  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains  is  a  sure  thing.  The  State 
Executive  Committee  has  given  it  an 
official  endorsement;  San  Jose  Grange 
has  promised  to  give  it  support;  but, 
better  still,  Highland  Grange  has  de- 
termined to  carry  the  thing  through. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  value  of 
young  blood.  Highland  is  the  "Baby 
Grange"— the  youngest  child  of  the 
Order  in  this  State  and  the  smallest  in 
point  of  numerical  strength;  but  it  is 
the  only  Grange  which  has  had  the  en- 
ergy and  the  pluck  to  originate  and 
carry  out  a  new  scheme.  That  it  will 
succeed  goes  without  saying.  The  plan 
grows  every  week,  and  it  looks  as  if 
the  meeting  would  be  the  most  notable 
event  of  the  summer. 

In  describing  the  projected  site  for 
the  encampment,  Mr.  Adams  has  been 
so  careful  to  stand  straight  that  he  has 
leaned  backward.  The  editor  of  the 
Rural  made  a  per.sonal  inspection  of 
the  place  last  Saturday,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  in  every  way 
better  than  Mr.  Adams'  prospectus. 
It  is  a  mountain  .slope,  facing  to  the 
northwest,  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  Monterey  bay  and  the  ocean  beyond. 
It  is  a  wildern  ss  of  oak,  redwood  and 
fir  trees,  dense  enough  for  shade,  and 
abounding  in  the  circular  groves  which 
form  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  red- 
wood second  growth.  There  is  water 
in  abundance,  pure  and  cold.  Of  the 
views,  it  is  idle  to  speak — the  glory  of 
two  thousand  feet  elevation  with  vast 
mountain  masses  all  about  and  with  the 
ocean  in  full  view  is  a  thing  which 
words  are  too  poor  to  describe.  The 
dista  ce  from  the  railroad — four  miles 
— is  not  greater  than  is  necessary  for 
protection  from  tramps  and  Sunday 
picnickers.  The  way  is,  as  Mr.  Adams 
says,  a  "mountain  road,"  but  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  it  is  a  bad  road. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  fine  thoroughfare,  all 
the  more  attractive  for  its  variations 
of  altitude  and  for  its  windings  through 
forests  and  along  mountain  slopes. 
Nobody  with  an  eye  for  the  beautiful 
can  fail  to  be  enchanted  by  the  ride. 
Tn  our  judgment,  the  place  is  an  ideal 
one  for  the  purposes  in  view. 

  i 

As  yet,  this  project  for  a  summer 
meeting  is  the  only  matter  astir  in  the 
Grange  field.  The  inspection  work  is 
done;  and  now — again — what  next? 
After  .spending  so  much  money,  it  will 
not  do  to  lie  back  idly.  If  the  inspec- 
tion work  is  to  bear  fruit,  it  must  be 
followed  up  by  something  else.  All 
this  has  been  said  before  in  these 
columns,  but  it  cannot  be  said  too 
often.  A  great  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  Executive  Committee.  Tt 
must  determine  what  line  of  efifort  to 
pursue  and  then  set  to  work  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  If  it  neglects  it,  then  all 
that  has  been  spent  in  inspection  will 
have  been  thrown  away. 


In  a  letter  printed  herewith.  Mr.  Oh- 
leyer  shows  one  of  the  means  by  which 
they  keep  alive  Grange  interest  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  system  is  entirely 
practicable  for  California  as  well  as  for 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  requires  high 
ability  in  the  planning  and  devoted  in- 
dustry in  the  execution.    We  suspect 


that  the  Pennsylvania  Grange  has 
strong  leadership,  since  such  leader- 
ship is  the  indispensable  requisite  of 
success  in  Grange  as  in  all  other 
undertakinors. 


Seasonable  Observations. 


To  THE  Editor  : — The  picnic  season  is 
upon  us,  no  less  than  three  having  been 
celebrated  in  the  vicinity  during  the 
week.  First  came  the  colored  folks' 
picnic  of  Marysville;  then  Yuba  City 
Grange  and  their  friends  picnicked  on 
Wednesday  in  the  almond  grove  of 
George  Walton,  some  three  miles  south 
of  Yuba  City.  The  committee  of  ar- 
rangements provided  for  a  regular 
family  gathering,  for  lunch  and  social 
converse.  For  the  youthful  members 
of  society  a  nice  platform  and  splendid 
orchestra  was  provided,  which  was 
patronized  and  enjoyed  by  the  partak- 
ers and  the  spectators  alike.  Much 
might  be  said  in  commendation  of  these 
outdoor  socials,  but  since  they  are  a 
vernal  and  universal  practice  their 
description  may  well  be  left  to  the 
professional  "Jenkins." 

However,  I  must  not  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  evening  entertainment,  which 
was  also  a  grand  success.  The  Grange 
was  offered  something  new  and  got  it 
in  the  shape  of  a  "  Mask  Party."  Each 
member  of  the  Grange  was  authorized 
to  extend  written  invitations  to  two 
non-members.  Now,  since  the  mem- 
bership is  large,  the  scheme  filled  the 
large  hall  to  overflowing,  and,  judging 
from  the  universal  expressions,  it  was 
tlicliit'm  the  history  of  this  Grange. 
The  writer,  I  am  sorry  t  say,  was  not 
there,  all  owing  to  having  company  at 
home  which  he  could  not  shake  off, 
although  said  company  had  been  around 
several  weeks  and  had  been  given 
forty-seven  kinds  of  hints  to  depart. 
And  still  he  lingers,  though  inclined  to 
offer  choice  which  shall  go  first.  But 
I  haven't  got  through  with  the  picnics. 
The  great  Appeal  picnic — the  third 
annual  of  the  leading  paper  in  north- 
ern California — came  off  on  Thursday, 
the  2.3d,  and  was  by  long  odds  the 
biggest  of  the  three.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Yuba  and 
Sutter  counties  were  there,  and  many 
from  a  distance  were  present  for  a 
good  time,  and  they  had  it.  This 
venture  of  the  Marysville  Appeal  has 
become  a  fixed  institution,  and  will  be 
anticipated  for  years  to  come,  and  in 
its  omission  would  be  greatly  missed. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  picnics  so 
far  this  year  have  collected  no  gate 
money,  which  is  a  departure  from 
former  rules,  unless  we  except  those 
given  by  the  Appeal. 

The  Fartiiers  Friend  aiitl  Graiu/e  ^Ul- 
vorate  of  Mechanicsburg,  Penn.,  is  pub- 
lishing weekly  a  column  or  two  of 
matter  suitable  for  literary  exercises 
in  the  Grange.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
dialogues,  charades,  dramas  and  reci- 
tations, and  all  are  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  intended.  The  writer  has 
advocated  such  a  diversion  from  the 
rigid  rule  for  some  years,  and  is 
therefore  gratified  to  see  it  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania — the  most  progressive 
Grange  State  in  the  Union. 

Our  membership  including  persons 
of  all  ages  from  fourteen  up,  their 
mental  food  should  be  better  adjusted 
to  their  ages  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  rule,  at  least  such  is  my  opinion. 
But  the  solid  provender  is  not  neglected 
in  that  good  old  State,  as  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  same  journal  reveals.  In 
that  jurisdiction  programmes  of  meet- 
ings of  subordinate  and  Pomona 
Granges  are  published  in  advance  and 
committees  are  appointed  to  prepare 
the  questions  and  name  the  parties 
who  are  expected  to  respond.  Among 
the  great  variety  I  will  quote  a  few 
questions  to  show  their  trend  and  as 
samples  for  emulation.    Thus  : 

"In  what  line  has  the  Grange  influence 
secnu-ed  the  most  good  f 

"  Can  wheat  be  made  a  paying  crop  at  fifty 
cents  per  bushel? " 

"  What  is  the  worst  thing  in  life?  " 

"Can  a  farmer  be  successful  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  actual  cost  of  his  crops  and 
the  keeping  of  all  kinds  of  stock?  " 

"  How  shall  we  conduct  our  Grange  meet- 


ings so  as  to  make  them  of  interest  and  profit 
to  all  members  ?  " 

"Should  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
farm  ? ' ' 

"To  what  extent  should  shade  trees  be 
planted  on  the  farm  ? " 

"  What  are  the  real  enjoyments  of  life  and 
with  what  class  of  people  are  thev  mostl.y 
found?" 

"  Why  should  we  organize  ? " 

"The  advantages  and  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion and  association? " 

"What  are  your  experiences  in  misfortunes 
in  farming  during  the  past  year!" 

"To  what  extent  should  farmers  become 
politicians  ? " 

"  Which  is  the' most  profitable,  poultry  or 
butter-making?" 

"How  can  we  best  improve  our  roads  with 
the  material  at  hand  without  increasing  our 
taxes  ? " 

"Ought  not  women  to  have  the  same  right 
of  proposing  marriage  that  men  have?  " 

"  How  can  we  make  farming  more  of  a  suc- 
cess at  the  present  time '.  " 

These  are  all  practical  questions  and 
susceptible  of  being  discussed  by  any 
one. 

The  replies  are  not  given,  probably 
because  of  their  length,  but  the  ques- 
tions are  discussed  in  speeches  and 
essays  and  they  reveal  the  trend  of  the 
mind  of  the  Grangers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  samples  given 
above  are  applicable  to  California 
country  life,  and  might  be  discussed 
with  advantage  by  any  rural  organiza- 
tion as  well  as  the  Grange,  none  being 
inhibited. 


A  short  time  ago  I  was  reading  a 
communication  in  a  paper,  the  name 
of  which  has  slipped  my  memory,  all 
about  a  "Raisin  Ranch,"  which  raised 
my  ire.  The  vineyard  was  all  right, 
but  the  name  given  it  is  horrid.  Web- 
ster tells  us  that  a  ranch  is  a  place 
where  stock  is  kept.  To  my  mind  it  is 
a  relic  of  the  Vaccarium  where  the 
Mexican  vaquero  held  sway  for  cen- 
turies—a place  where  all  manner  of 
stock  was  kept,  herded  by  Spanish 
buckaros  on  bucking  mustangs,  alto- 
gether as  much  unlike  a  modern  or 
ancient  raisin  vineyard  as  is  a  ladies' 
parlor  to  a  tan-yard.  The  nearest  we 
come  to  maintaining  a  "  ranche,"  I 
think,  is  a  IO,00()-acre  wheat  farm  op- 
erated by  nomads  and  mules,  no  family 
or  schoolhouse  on  the  tract  and  the 
owner  residing  in  the  city.  But  to 
call  our  orchards,  vineyards  and  well- 
tilled  small  farms  ranches  is  most 
ridiculous.  True,  we  gather  many 
musical  and  appropriate  expressions 
from  our  predecessors  of  California, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  we  should  not 
adopt  terms  less  exalting  than  are  to 
be  found  in  our  own  language  and  cus- 
tom. Let  us  at  least  draw  the  line  at 
fruit  culture. 


What  a  mass  of  useful  information 
could  be  gathered  from  replies  to  the 
question  quoted  above,  namely,  "  What 
are  your  experiences  in  misfortunes  in 
farming  during  the  past  year  '■'  "  The 
question  is  singularly  framed,  as  it 
evidently  means  to  call  out  experiences 
of  success  as  well  as  failures.  In  this 
manner  the  replies  would  contain  very 
useful  hints  to  experienced  farmers  as 
well  as  the  novice  and  would  furnish  a 
guide  against  future  errors. 

Who  will  reply  to  the  above  and  to 
this  other  question  :  "What  are  the 
real  enjoyments  of  life  and  with  what 
class  of  people  are  they  mostly  found  ?" 

George  Ohleyer. 

Yuba  City,  May  27,  1895. 


The  Farmers  to  Meet. 


To  THE,  Editor; — It  is  said  in  the 
Good  Book  that  "the  last  shall  be  first 
and  the  first  shall  be  last."  A  fine 
illustration  of  the  above  is  being  dem- 
onstrated by  Highland  Grange — the 
youngest  in  the  Grange  sisterhood — 
which  has  inaugurated  a  plan  and,  in 
fact,  is  now  already  at  work  in  pre- 
paring the  grounds  for  the  summer  en- 
campment of  farmers.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  awarded  to  Highland  Grange 
for  its  pluck  and  pei-severance  in  push- 
ing this  project  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

The  question  of  having  a  summer  en- 
campment was  for  many  years  mooted 
in  the  State  Grange.  Coming  as  the 
members  did  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  no  definite  conclusion  could  be 


arrived  at  as  to  where  it  should  be  lo- 
cated, as  different  localities  presented 
various  attractions,  hence  nothing  was 
done,  and  now  the  quotation  is  being 
exemplified  that  the  "last  shall  be 
first,"  Bro.  E.  F.  Adams  of  Highland 
Grange  assures  us  that  the  work  on 
the  new  grounds  will  be  pushed  with 
all  the  means  at  the  command  of  his 
Grange.  He  also  states  that  his 
Grange  has  interested  many  farmers 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  they, 
with  their  teams  and  shovels  in  erad- 
icating the  underbrush,  will  aid  largely 
in  pushing  the  work  along. 

The  proposed  camp  grounds  are 
about  seventeen  miles  west  of  San  Jose 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  at  an  al- 
titude of  about  2000  feet.  To  reach 
the  grounds,  if  by  rail,  go  to  Wrights, 
six  or  seven  miles  west  of  Los  Gatos, 
on  the  narrow-gauge  railroad,  thence 
by  conveyance  four  miles;  or,  if  parties 
go  by  their  own  teams,  they  will  find  a 
well-traveled  road,  and,  after  their 
camp  equipage,  etc.,  is  disposed  of,  if 
they  so  desire,  they  can  take  their 
teams  to  some  of  the  many  pastures  in 
the  foothills  or  valleys.  That  the  pro- 
posed encampment  will  be  a  success 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

In  all  probability,  when  the  grounds 
are  in  readiness,  the.v  will  be  formally 
dedicated,  when  the  Worthy  Master  of 
the  State  Grange — Bro.  Roache — 
should  be  invited  to  give  the  dedicatory 
address.  The  Worthy  Overseer — Bro. 
Greer — should  be  invited  to  respond  to 
an  address  of  welcome. 

The  literary  exercises  will  undoubt- 
edly be  given  to  Bro.  C.  W.  Childs, 
principal  of  the  Normal  School.  In- 
vite Prof.  Hilgard,  the  tried  and  true 
friend  of  the  farmer,  and  President 
Jordan  of  the  Stanford  University,  who 
has  always  shown  a  willingness  to  aid 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  to  take 
part  in  the  dedicatory  services. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  psn  is 
mightier  than  the  swf>rd.  Let  it  be 
demonstrated  on  that  occasion  that 
the  ^;/o(r  is  greater  than  both,  and  for 
that  purpose  invite  Bros.  Holman  of 
the  Rural  Press  and  Carrington  of 
the  Saturday  Presn  to  be  present,  sur- 
charged with  speeches  to  demonstrate 
the  above  proposition,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  Order  generally.  With 
this  programme,  or  a  better  one,  an 
attendance  of  at  least  .'iOO  could  be  ex- 
pected; and  if  the  "good  time  com- 
ing," of  which  we  are  told,  does  cot  put 
in  an  appearance  at  that  time,  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  Highland  Grange, 
which  is  doing  so  nobly. 

Amos  Ada.ms. 

San  .lose.  May  27.  18f)5. 


From  Tulare. 


Tulare  Grange  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  the  18th.  Worthy 
Master  Shoemaker,  having  completed 
his  work  of  inspection  in  District  No.  3, 
was  present  and  presided. 

Bros.  Zumwalt  and  Shoemaker,  hav- 
ing attended  a  called  meeting  of  farm- 
ers and  fai'm  hands  on  the  11th  to 
agree  upon  a  scale  of  wages  to  be  paid 
during  the  coming  harvest,  made 
verbal  reports.  A  good  attendance 
was  had  at  the  meeting  and  a  desultory 
discussion  of  the  subject  was  had  with- 
out coming  to  any  definite  agreement 
as  to  what  wages  should  be  paid,  no 
programme  or  resolutions  being  before 
the  meeting  for  action,  the  general  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  however,  being 
that  with  board,  one  dollar  a  day  for 
haying  and  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day 
for  harvesting  is  all  the  present  prices 
for  farm  produce  will  justify.  It  was 
not  intended  that  laborers  skilled  in 
handling  and  management  of  teams  or 
agricultural  machinery  should  be  paid 
according  to  these  rates;  in  such  cases 
the  employer  is  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion and  knowledge  of  the  man's 
worth  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  he  will 
pay.  That  there  is  a  want  of  more 
definite  understanding  as  to  amount  of 
wages  between  farmers  and  farm 
hands,  goes  without  saying,  and 
had  the  meeting  been  held  under 
the  management  of  some  well-regu- 
lated organization   like   the  Grange, 

(Cuntiimed  un  page  339.) 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

When  the  Good  Times  Come. 


The  world  will  be  all  brighter 

Wheu  the  good  times  come, 
And  the  hearts  will  all  be  lighter. 

When  the  good  times  I'oine  ! 
The  birds  will  all  be  singing— 
The  sweetest  roses  springing; 
The  bells  will  all  be  ringing 

When  the  good  times  come  I 

In  love  and  peace  we'll  mingle 

When  the  good  times  come; 
You'll  hear  the  silver  jingle 

When  the  good  times  come. 
And  sorrow' 11  seek  us  never. 
And  friends  no  more  shall  sever. 
But  we'll  sing  and  shout  forever 

When  the  good  times  come  : 

— Atlanta  Constitution.  ! 


The  Weary  Wooden  Soldier. 


My  wooden  head  is  ci-acked  across, 

I've  lost  my  youthful  charms; 
I've  lost,  alai-k,  one  wooden  letf, 

And  both  my  wooden  arms. 

Full  many  a  light  liav'e  I  been  in 
'Twixt'Pred  and  brother  Hugh  : 

I've  been  oflicer  and  private 
(I've  been  ammunition,  too). 

I've  been  used  to  poke  the  lire  with : 

I've  been  dipped  into  the  ink; 
And  I've  made  a  perilous  journey 

Adown  the  kitchen  sink. 

I've  been  drowned,  and  I've  been  married, 

I've  been  hurried  and  dug  up, 
I've  been  "worried"  round  the  garden 

By  that  seven-months-old  pup. 

In  short,  this  mortal  life  is  such 

That,  though  I'm  truly  brave, 
I  long  with  all  my  wooden  heart 

For  just  a  quiet  grave. 

— Theo.  Bernard. 


The  Blessed  Burglars. 


■'  My  first  burglary,"  remarked  Un- 
cle Bobs  suddenly,  as  Dicky  and  he  sat 
on  the  piazza  together,  "  was  com- 
mitted when  I  was  a  boy  of  twelve.'' 

"  What  I  You  committed  a  burglary 
— you  Uncle  Bobs  ?  "  cried  Dickey,  in 
dismay.  "Oh,  that  was  an  awful  thing 
to  do.'' 

"Not  such  a  very  awful  thing  the 
way  we  did  it,''  said  Uncle  Bobs,  calm- 
ly. "  Listen  and  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it. 

"Teddy  Gordon,  my  school  chum, 
was  the  swiftest  runner  in  Pokesville, 
One  Fourth  of  July  he  captured  no  less 
than  S50  in  prizes.  Next  morning  I 
met  hin  coming  down  the  road. 

"  Hello,  Teddy,'  said  I,  'decided  what 
to  do  with  your  money  yet  ?  ' 

"'Yes,'  he  replied,  '  I'm  going  into 
the  burglar  business.' 

"  'Ted  Gordon,  have  you  clean  gone 
out  your  senses  '!  What  on  earth  do 
you  mean  ?  ' 

"  'Exactly  what  I  say,'  replied  Ted, 
calmly,  'I've  got  my  eye  on  an  easy 
house  to  begin  on,  and  look  here,  Bob, 
I'm  going  to  take  you  into  partner- 
ship,' 

"  'Well,  not  if  I  know  it,  said  I,  my 
eyes  opening  wide  with  amazement  at 
Ted's  coolness.  '  In  the  first  place  it's 
dead  wrong,  and  in  the  second  it's  very 
dangerous. ' 

'  'Oh,  I  guess  you'll  join  in  this  en- 
terprise all  right,'  responded  Tod,  with 
a  smile,    'Now,  listen,' 

"Looking  cautiously  about  to  see 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  being  over- 
heard, Ted  unfolded  his  plan, 

"  'Why,  it's  a  splendid  scheme  !'  I 
broke  out,  presently.  'Of  course  I'll 
join  you.  And  look  here,  Ted,  the  old 
lady  hasn't  got  any  bulldog  or  any- 
thing, and  I  don't  believe  she  even 
locks  her  doors  nights.  Come  along 
now,  and  let  us  get  together  our 
things,' 

"  And  arm  in  arm  we  strolled  down 
the  street,  maturing  our  plans  as  we 
went, 

"  Miss  Judith  Brown  or  'Aunt  Judy' 
as  she  was  often  called,  lived  in  a 
somewhat  dilapidated  little  cottage 
about  half  a  mile  down  the  road.  The 
poor  old  lad\-  had  redently  fallen  upon 
evil  times.  The  $100  income  with 
which  she  had  for  years  managed  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together  was  sud- 
denly*ut  down  to  one-half  that  amount. 
And  to  make  matters  yet  worse  her 
eyes  began  to  fail  her,  so  that  she 
could  no  longer  add  to  her  smallincome 
b.Y  her  sewing  and  fancy  work.  So 
I  together  matters  were  looking  about 


as  black  and  gloomy  as  they  well  could, 
"  The  carpet  in  her  sitting  room  was 
very  threadbare,  the  chairs  old  and 
rickety,  and  as  for  the  table,  it  could 
scarcely  support  the  few  cracked 
dishes  her  frugal  meal  required  her  to 
put  upon  it. 

'Occasionally  Aunt  Judy  had  a  lady 
visitor,  and  then  with  what  mortifica- 
tion the  poor  woman  was  compelled  to 
set  before  her  caller  chipped  cups  and 
saucers  and  to  warn  her  not  to  bear 
too  heavily  on  the  chair  upon  which  she 
was  sitting,  only  a  few  of  acquaintances 
knew, 

"  'Tilly,'  she  said  one  evening  to  the 
little  girl  she  kept  more  for  company 
than  anything  else,  'Tilly,  to-morrow 
when  you  go  down  to  the  grocer's,  see 
it  he  won't  give  you  another  soap  box. 
We  must  save  the  chairs  for  our  call- 
ers,' 

''  This  evening  after  the  Fourth  she 
was  feeling  very  down-hearted,  indeed. 
It  looked  as  though  she  would  have  to 
openly  appeal  to  charity,  and  this  she 
had  never  been  driven  to  before.  It 
was  so  hard  to  do  it,  .so  hard. 

■'A  little  after  eight  she  and  Tilly 
retired  to  their  chamber  up  under  the 
eaves,  and  soon  they  were  fast  asleep. 

"  About  ten  o'clock,  when  all  was 
dark  and  still,  a  wagon  drove  up,  and 
turning  out  from  the  road  stopped  on 
the  other  side  of  Aunt  Judy's  back 
yard  fence.  Here  it  lay  completely 
hidden  both  from  the  house  and  from 
the  street. 

'■  Three  minutes  later  Ted  and  1  pok- 
ed out  our  heads  above  the  boards,  and 
seeing  that  no  one  had  been  disturbed 
we  climbed  lightly  over  and  crept  up 
to  the  back  door.  As  we  e.xpected,  it 
was  only  on  the  latch,  for  if  there  was 
anything  that  Aunt  Judy  had  no  occa- 
sion to  fear  it  was  the  midnight  thief, 

"Once  inside  the  house  we  drew 
down  the  blinds  and  lighted  our  bull- 
eye  lantern.  The  old  cat  looked  up  at 
us  in  surprise  from  the  kitchen  hearth, 
and  then,  evidenth'  considering  the 
idea  of  burglars  too  absurd  to  entertain 
for  a  moment,  again  dropped  off  to 
sleep, 

"  In  the  kitchen  we  quietly  removed 
our  shoes  in  true  burglar  fashion  and 
crept  forward.  The  scene  of  our  op- 
perations  was  the  sitting  room. 

'■'Hist!'  whispered  Ted,  gently, 
now.  ■  If  we  are  discovered,  we  are 
found."  The  situation  lent  the  ches- 
nut  a  fresh  pungency.  And  it  was  as 
much  as  we  could  do  to  keep  from 
bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter.  We 
got  our  risibilities  under  control,  how- 
ever, and  set  to  work. 

"  Gathering  up  as  many  chairs  as  we 
could  bear  off  without  noise  we  car- 
ried them  to  the  back  door.  After 
that  we  took  the  table,  and  then  with 
much  difficulty  we  lugged  the  old  sofa. 
Next  we  took  a  couple  of  armfuls  each 
odds  and  ends,  and  finally  plucking  up 
the  threadbare  carpet  by  the  roots  we 
bore  it  off,  chuckling  to  ourselves  for 
we  had  completely  denuded  the  room. 

''  Putting  on  our  boots  we  now  car- 
ried our  booty  out  to  the  wagon  and 
then — well,  half  an  hour  later  'Ted  and 
I  were  along  the  road  on  our  way  back, 

■'  'Ha  I  ha  !  ha  ! '  I  roared  as  soon  as 
we  were  out  of  earshot,  '  that's  the 
greatest  lark  out.  Oh,  but  won't  the 
old  lady  be  surprised  though  ' 

"  Ted  was  more  serious.  He  evi- 
dently felt  his  responsibility  as  origi- 
nator and  backer  of  the  affair,  '  I 
say.  Bob,'  he  whispered,  '  what  do  you 
suppose  they'll  say  if  we're  found  out?  ' 

■'The  only  reply  1  could  make  was 
another  scream  of  laughter, 

"  When  Tilly  came  down  in  the  morn- 
ing to  light  the  fire  her  eyes  almost 
popped  out  of  her  head  with  amaze- 
ment. As  soon  as  she  recovered  her- 
self, she  rushed  upstairs.  On  reach- 
ing the  first  flight,  however,  she  paus- 
ed as  an  idea  entered  her  mind,  and 
stood  leaning  against  the  bannister. 
Then  with  a  broad  grin,  for  her  deci- 
sion seemed  to  amuse  her  greatly,  she 
ran  up  and  burst  into  Aunt  Judy's 
room, 

"'Oh,  missie  !  missie  ' '  vhe  cried, 
■  it's  all  gone,  missie.  The  robbers 
have  tooken  all  your  furniture.  It's 
all  gone,  missie,  even  to  the  carpet  and 
spoons  and  everything  1 ' 

■'  Poor  Aunt  Judy  was  a  sight  to  be- 


hold. In  trembling  haste  she  threw 
on  her  wrapper  and  hurried  down- 
stairs. 

■'Pushing  open  the  parlor  door  the 
excited  old  lady  received  a  shock  which 
well  nigh  too  her  off'  her  feet.  There 
before  her  was  a  brand  new  set  of 
furniture,  chairs,  sofa  and  table,  and 
the  latter  spread  with  a  nice  white 
tablecloth  and  with  bright  new  knives 
and  forks  and  spoons,  and  pretty  cups 
and  saucers  upon  it,  the  like  of  which 
she  had  never  expected  to  see  in  her 
little  home  again.  In  the  center  of  the 
room  was  a  nice,  large  rug.  and  stuck 
up  in  the  corner  was  a  roll  of  hand- 
some carpeting  sufficient  to  cover  the 
border  of  the  floor  that  was  yet  ex- 
posed, 

■■  With  a  quick  glance  the  astoimded 
woman  took  it  all  in.  and  then  she 
dropped  on  her  knees  and  sobbed  aloud. 
For  some  minutes  she  remained  thus, 
her  head  buried  in  her  hands,  and 
then,  rising,  her  face  greatly  bright- 
ened, she  said  simply:  '  Make  some 
tea,  Tilly;  we  must  christen  our  new 
tea  pot, ' 

■'  As  Tilly  lifted  the  cover  of  that  ar- 
ticle somelhing  green  flashed  to  her 
eye  from  the  inside.    She  shook  it  out, 

'■  'Oh,  look,  missie  I '  she  cried,  '  look 
here.  Money  I  See  1  Ten,  ten  and  five 
— $25.  Oh,  missie,  this  is  just  great. 
The  Lord  is  good,  isn't  He  ' 

■'  Yes,  child,'  replied  Aunt  Judy— 
and  then  the  old  pride  coming  sud- 
denly upon  her.  she  said.  '  But  we'll 
have  to  find  out  who  did  it  and  send 
them  back.  We  mustn't  keep  them, 
Tilly.    It's  too  much  like  charity.' 

"  A  little  latter  when  the  minister 
was  going  by  she  called  him  it  to  advise 
her.  No  matter  what  his  arguments 
were,  he  had  well-nigh  persuaded  her 
to  accept  the  gift  without  question, 
when  Tilly  clinched  matters, 

■'  'Sides,  missie,'  she  said,  offering 
her  speech  as  a  supplement  to  the 
minister's,  'the  burglars  got  your 
furniture,  hain't  they.  Time  enough 
to  give  up  the  new  things  when  they 
bring  back  the  old  ones,' 

"  'I  will  keep  them,'  said  Aunt  Judy, 
smiling,  and  so  the  thing  was  settled. 

"Yes,  the  newspapers  got  hold  of 
the  affair,  and  pretty  soon  Teddy  and 
I  were  known  about  town  as  '  The 
Blessed  Burglars.'  But  before  this 
happened  the  minister  at  Aunt  Judy's 
request  had  inserted  this  little  item: 

"  ■Reward  Okkereii. — Any  person 
giving  information  concerning  the  bur- 
glars who  entered  the  premises  of  Miss 
Judith  Brown  on  the  night  of  July  5th 
will  receive  a  thousand  thanks.  As 
for  the  burglars  themselves.  Miss 
Brown  would  be  greatly  pleased  to 
have  them  call  upon  her  some  evening 
while  she  is  awake  to  receive  the 
gi-atitude  their  kindness  and  consid- 
eration deserves." — Omaha  Bee, 


Is  Blushing  a  'Virtue  ? 


Some  time  ago  a  well-known  New 
York  clubman  took  it  upon  himself  to 
assert  that  the  modern  woman  has  for- 
gotten how  to  blush.  This  imputation 
was  launched  at  femininity  in  general 
with  such  bitterness  and  asperity  that 
one  might  gather  therefrom  that  blush- 
ing is  a  virtue,  and  that  not  to  blush  is 
faculative  and  criminal.  Whatever  the 
connection  between  this  sudden  height- 
ening of  color  and  innocence  in  the  case 
of  women,  however,  it  seems  a  little 
strange  that  the  blush  should  be  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  grace  by  men.  Cynics 
have  always  maintained  that  women 
cry  about  anything,  and  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  it  is  indeed  pretty  well 
known  that  many  actresses  can  squeeze 
out  real  tears  nightly  at  the  proper 
moment;  but  blushing  is  more  difficult 
to  acquire  as  art,  and  it  seems  unjust 
that  a  woman  should  be  supposed  to  be 
utterly  brazen  because  she  does  not 
turn  crimson  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion . 

Blushes,  nevertheless,  are  evidently 
considered  all  important  by  the  gener- 
ality of  men.  For  instance,  to  call  a 
man  an  "unblushing  scoundrel"  is  a 
distinct  slur  on  his  character,  and  to 
tell  another  that  you  blush  for  him, 
used  at  one  time  to  be  a  pretty  common 
form  of  insult.  Kven  now  the  phrase 
"  we  blush  to  relate  "  is  to  be  found  in 


our  daily  newspapers.  The  poet  Young 
lays  it  down  in  his  "  Night  Thoughts  " 
that  "  the  man  who  blushes  is  not  quite 
a  brute,"  but  this  is  open  to  doubt. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Darwin's 
observations  determined  the  fact  that 
blushing  is  confined  to  human  speaies, 
though  dogs  certainly  grin  when  happy 
and  monkeys  redden  in  the  face  when 
angry. 

Fashion  Notes. 


The  distinctive  feature  of  the  season's 
fashions,  aside  from  the  elaborated 
sleeves  and  wide,  plain  skirts,  is  the 
craze  for  lace  and  all  sorts  and  kinds 
of  showy  ornamentation  in  jetted  and 
spangled  trimmings  of  brilliant  color- 
ings, and  Persian  bands  of  numerous 
soft,  subdued  tints  woven  together 
with  charming  effect.  Added  to  these 
is  the  universal  use  of  white  and  cream 
tints  on  dark  as  well  as  light  dresses. 

White  in  some  form  has  become 
almost  a  necessity  to  the  success  of  a 
gown  from  a  fashionable  point  of  view, 
and  whether  the  wide  bertha  collars  of 
muslin  and  lace  are  becoming  or  not, 
you  must  have  them.  White  silk  and 
satin  are  generously  used  for  facings, 
linings,  reversand  collars  on  dark  blue 
and  black  cloth  gowns,  and  almost 
every  gown  has  a  touch  of  while  some- 
where. 

Any  attempt  at  a  full  description  of 
the  chemisettes  and  blouse  fronts  made 
of  batiste  and  trimmed  with  lace  is 
futile,  for  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety. 
There  are  rows  of  fine  tucks  alternated 
with  narrow  insertion  and  edged  with 
lace  insertion  set  in  diagonally,  length- 
wise, and  straight  across  without 
tucks  or  edging,  and  inch-wide  hori- 
zontal tucks  with  insertion  between 
and  edge  gathered  in  each  tuck, 

A  new  pattern  for  a  jacket,  which  is 
even  better  than  a  reefer  for  seaside 
wear,  is  called  a  'blouse  jacket,"  has 
a  straight  front  and  back,  and  is  made 
in  panels,  which  are  braided  to  the 
shoulders.  The  two  fronts  form  one 
panel,  the  sides  two  other  panels,  and 
the  back  another.  The  sleeves  are 
full  abov(>  and  made  with  a  long,  flaring 
cuff  that  extends  half  over  the  wrist. 

The  suspending  effect  is  being  re- 
vived for  summer  frocks,  and  is  greatly 
smartened  by  the  addition  of  lace  tabs 
being  turned  over  the  straps  on  the 
shoulders.  They  make  particularly 
pretty  frocks  for  young  girls. 

Colored  duck  and  pique  frocks  made 
with  inmiensely  wide  white  sailor  col- 
lars and  round  '"middy"  jackets  are 
to  be  worn  a  good  deal  for  yachting. 
These  have  gilt  navy  buttons. 

Linen  canvas  in  solid  tones,  sage 
brown-cardinal  and  art  green,  is 
another  and  newer  trimming  for  little 
girls'  gingham  frocks, 

A  cool-looking  lawn  has  black  polka 
dots  embroidered  on  a  white  ground, 
and  is  divided  into  squares  b^'  threads 
of  pale  yellow  silk.  Many  of  the  lawns 
have  cords  running  through  them  of 
cotton  or  silk,  in  the  same  or  a  differ- 
ent color.  There  are  lovely  crepes, 
some  with  the  popular  Oriental  or 
Japanese  designs  printed  on  them. 
These  make  charming  gowns  when 
softened  by  a  profusion  of  yellow  lace. 


A'warded 
lighest  Honors — World's  Fa- 
Gold  Medal,  Midwinter  Fair. 
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Presidents  Who  Were  Farmers. 


In  those  halcyon  days  of  agriculture 
ten  presidents  of  the  United  States 
were  called  from  farms. 

1.  Washington,  the  land  surveyor 
and  farmer,  from  Mount  Vernon. 

2.  .Tohn  Adams,  of  Quincy,  who, 
during  the  last  year  of  his  presidency, 
said:  "I  am  weary,  worn  and  disgusted 
to  death.  I  had  rather  chop  wood,  dig 
ditches  and  make  fences  upon  my  poor 
little  farm.  Alas  !  poor  farm  and  poorer 
family,  what  have  you  lost  that  your 
country  might  be  free  !  " 

3.  Jefferson,  farmer,  philosopher 
and  statesman,  from  Monticello. 

4.  Madison,  farmer  and  lawyer,  of 
Montpelier,  Va. 

5.  Monroe,  farmer,  from  Oak  Hill, 
Virginia. 

6.  John  Quincy  Adams,  from  the 
Quincy  farm  of  100  acres,  near  Boston. 
(It  is  said  that  most  of  the  trees  were 
raised  by  John  Quiocy  Adams  from 
the  seeds  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
picking  up  in  his  wanderings.  The 
most  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  a 
shellbark  hickory  which  he  planted 
more  than  fifty  years  previous  to  his 
death.  In  this  tree  he  took  a  peculiar 
satisfaction,  but  he  was  an  enthusiast 
in  regard  to  all  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  his 
father,  who  was  an  agriculturist  of  the 
Cato  stamp — was  more  inclined  to  lay 
the  axe  to  them  than  to  propogate 
them.) 

7.  Andrew  Jackson,  of  the  "  Her- 
mitage," in  Tennessee,  who,  as  a  far- 
mer, soldier  and  lawyer,  was  a  most 
excellent  type  of  the  best  Americanism. 

8.  Van  Buren,  of  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
was  called  to  the  presidency  from  his 
sheep  and  wool  farm,  although  he  was 
a  lawyer  of  far  above  average  acquire- 
ments and  ability. 

9.  William  Henry  Harrison,  from 
his  farm  at  North  Bend,  O. 

10.  Tyler,  of  Sherwood  Forest  farm, 
Virginia,   where  he  subsequently  died. 

11.  James  K.  Polk,  of  Duck  River. 
Tenn.,  also  came  from  the  farm  to  the 
presidency. 

This  selection  of  presidents  from 
rural  homes — from  among  the  farms 
of  the  country — illustrates  the  fact 
that  in  those  days  there  was  no  pro- 
fession or  calling  which  held  a  more 
exalted  position  in  public  estimation 
than  that  of  agriculture. — Secretai'y 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  in  the  Forum. 


Humorous. 


Curious  Facts. 


The  trigger  pull  of  sporting  guns  is 
three  pounds  on  the  right-hand  barrel 
and  three  and  one-half  pounds  on  the 
left-hand  barrel.  The  latter  is  made 
the  heavier  pull  for  the  reason  that 
the  shock  of  explosion  would  otherwise 
set  off  both  barrels  at  once. 

A  medical  journal  says  that  in  the 
continued  use  of  the  eyes  in  such 
work  as  sewing,  typesetting,  book- 
keeping, reading  and  studying,  the 
saving  point  is  looking  up  at  short  in- 
tervals and  looking  around  the  I'oom. 
This  practiced  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  relieves  the  muscular  tension, 
rests  the  eyes  and  makes  the  blood 
supply  much  better. 

Engine  No.  225  of  the  Pennsylvania's 
new  class  P.,  with  seventy-eight-inch 
wheels,  did  some  fine  running  a  few 
days  ago,  having  reached  the  speed  of 
ninety  miles  per  hour  and  averaged 
over  eighty-seven  miles  per  hour  for 
several  miles.  It  also  ran  65.2  miles 
(including  six  slow-ups)  in  62.75  min- 
utes, and  from  a  standstill  at  Bay 
View  it  ran  to  Chases,  11.4  miles,  in 
nine  minutes  and  thirty-nine  seconds. 

Highly  important  and  significant 
are  the  figures  just  issued,  with  com- 
parisons, showing  the  wealth  of  Eng 
land  in  spite  of  twenty  lean  years  of 
depression.  The  taxable  property  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1894  was  £i61,- 
000,000,  compared  to  £104,000,000  in 
1870.  This  increase  of  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  has  taken  place  when  the 
taxable  value  of  land  has  decreased 
within  fifteen  years  from  about  £40,- 
000,000  to  £33,000,000.  The  land 
formed  in  1870  about  one-half  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  country.  It  is 
now  little  more  than  one-fifth. 


First  Householder — How  is  it  Mc- 
Cabe  beats  your  carpets  so  thoroughly? 
He  never  gets  half  the  dust  out  of 
mine. 

Second  Householder — Why,  I  always 
tell  him  they're  English  carpets,  and 
he  pounds  them  until  I  take  them  away 
from  him. — Truth. 

Vanderchump — You  heard  him  cal^ 
me  a  donkey,  didn't  you  ? 

Dusenberry — Certainly. 

"  You  will  go  on  the  witness  stand 
and  swear  to  it,  won't  you  ?" 

"Of  course,  with  the  gi'eatest  of 
pleasure  in  the  world.'' — Texas  Sift- 
ings. 

Little  Ethel  (horrified)— We've  in- 
vited too  many  children  to  our  tea 
party.  There  isn't  enough  for  them 
to  get  more'n  a  bite  each. 

Little  Dot  (resignedly) — That's  too 
bad.  We'll  have  to  call  it  a  reception. 
— Good  News. 

Mrs.  Crossly — How  provoking  !  The 
steam  pipes  are  all  broken  and  the 
janitor  says  it  will  take  a  month  to 
get  them  repaired. 

Mr.  Crossly  —  Don't  worry.  Be- 
tween your  temper  and  your  brick - 
tinted  hair  I  don't  think  we  shall 
freeze. — Truth. 

"What  perfect  sympathy  there  is 
between  Mrs.  Plainface  and  her 
daughter." 

"  I  should  think  so  !  How  could  she 
help  sympathizing  with  a  dughter  who 
looked  like  her." — Life. 

"I  never  borrow  trouble,"  said 
Bilton. 

"Well."  replied  the  man  who  had 
once  lent  him  money,  "there's  never 
any  telling  how  bad  a  man's  credit  will 
get  to  be." — Washington  Star. 

She  (tenderly) — "Sometimes  I  wonder 
why  you  love  me." 

He  (assentingly) — "So  do  I." 

She  (indignantly) — "  Sir  1 " 

He  (explanatorily) — "  I  mean  why 
you  love  me.  ' — Life. 

Prospective  Tenant  (to  agent)—' '  You 
say  this  house  is  just  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  depot.  ' 

"  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is  I  have  a 
great  admiration  for  the  man  who 
threw  the  stone." — Life. 

Customer  (in  hardware  store) — "  Do 
you  sell  the  Golden  Rule  ?  " 

Clerk — "We  don't  even  keep  it.  " — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

A.  — Did  you  read  of  that  fellow  who 
was  arrested  in  Chicago  lately  ? 

B.  — No.    What  had  he  done  ':* 
"Why,  the  scoundrel  had  wives  in 

no  less  than  ten  different  cities.  " 

"  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  in-ten-city  of  the  fellow's 
affections." — Tammanv  Times. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Common-sense  religion  is  not  a  spas- 
modic affair;  it  is  steady,  prayerful 
and  cheerful  observance  of  God's  com- 
mands. It  teaches  that  character  is 
an  achievement,  not  a  gift. — .John  W. 
Chadwick. 

Simplicity  is  the  character  of  the 
spring  of  life,  costliness  becomes  its 
autumn,  but  a  neatness  and  purity, 
like  that  of  the  snowdrop  or  lily  of  the 
valley,  is  the  peculiar  fascination  of 
beauty,  to  which  it  lends  enchantment, 
and  gives  a  charm  even  to  a  plain  per- 
son, being  to  the  body  what  amiability 
is  to  the  mind.  *  *  *  In  character, 
in  style,  in  all  things  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence is  simplicity. — Longfellow. 

Great  severities  do  often  work  an  ef- 
fect quite  contrary  to  that  which  was 
intended;  and  many  times  those  who 
were  bred  up  in  a  very  severe  school 
hate  learning  ever  after  for  the  sake  of 
the  cruelty  that  was  used  to  force  it 
upon  them.  So  likewise  an  endeavor 
to  bring  children  to  piety  and  goodness 
by  unreasonable  strictness  and  rigor 
does  often  beget  in  them  a  lasting  dis- 
gust and  prejudice  against  religion,  and 
teacheth  them  to  hate  virtue  at  the 
same  time  that  they  teach  them  to 
know  it. — Tillotson. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Ammonia  bleaches  yellowed  flannels. 
Kerosene    in    starch    prevents  its 
sticking. 

Vinegar  and  salt  will  strengthen  a 
lame  back. 

Add  a  tablespoonful  of  powdered 
borax  to  the  bath,  as  it  will  soften  the 
water  and  prove  very  invigorating. 

Teach  children  never  to  swallow  the 
seeds  of  grapes,  oranges,  apples,  pears 
or  raisins.  Fatal  illness  sometimes  oc- 
curs from  neglect  of  this  care. 

Silken  fabrics  should  never  be  folded 
in  white  paper  The  chloride  of  lime 
which  is  used  to  bleach  the  paper 
causes  a  chemica.  change  in  the  silk, 
and  injures  the  color. 

One  can  make  excellent  glue  by 
covering  pieces  of  glue  (as  it  comes  in 
the  dry  state)  with  vinegar;  keep  in  a 
warm  place  and  shake  occasionally 
until  dissolved.  For  mucilage,  thin  it 
with  more  vinegar. 

Cornmeal  is  one  of  the  best  cosmetics 
known.  Keep  a  jar  on  the  washstand 
and  rub  a  handful  well  into  the  skin 
after  washing  with  warm  water;  wash 
it  off,  dust  out  your  eyebrows,  and  then 
see  how  satiny  your  face  feels. 

A  simple  way  to  remove  grease  spots 
from  wall  paper,  caused  by  the  head 
resting  against  the  wall,  is  to  hold  a 
piece  of  clean  blotting  paper  over  the 
spot  and  press  a  modei'ately  warm  flat 
iron  over  it.  Repeat  the  operation 
until  ail  the  grease  is  out. 

In  these  house-cleaning  days  it  is 
well  to  remind  the  mistress  of  that  im- 
portant ceremony  of  the  efficacy  of 
strong  alum  water  as  a  vermin  de- 
stroyer. Closets  should  be  brushed 
with  this  solution  in  every  crevice,  and 
wooden  bedsteads  and  loose  wainscot- 
ing in  old  houses,  which  sometimes 
prove  troublesome,  may  be  similarly 
treated. 

It  is  the  practice  in  many  public 
schools  to  collect,  at  the  end  of  each 
day's  session  in  writing  or  drawing, 
the  lead  pencils,  pen  holders  and  pens 
that  have  been  used.  The  next  day 
and  the  day  after  they  are  again  dis- 
tributed, indiscriminately,  without  any 
cleansing.  Physicians  urge  that  these 
pencils  and  pens  be  made  the  individual 
property  of  the  pupil,  as  a  precaution 
against  the  spread  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, and  that  slates  and  sponges  be 
altogether  done  away  with.  Parents 
who  cover  their  children's  school-books 
to  keep  them  clean  are  advised  to  use 
only  stiff-glazed  brown  paper,  which 
can  frequently  be  removed  for  a  fresh 
covering  instead  of  "textile"  fabrics 
of  cloth  or  muslin. 


Washing  Blankets. 


A  sunny,  windy  day  should  be  select- 
ed, and  only  one  pair  washed  in  one 
day.  First  put  the  blankets  on  the 
line  and  shake  the  dust  out  of  them. 
Cut  one  pound  of  good  soap  in  small 
pieces  and  boil  in  two  quarts  of  water 
till  dissolved.  Add  a  half  pound  of 
powdered  borax.  Fill  a  tub  about  half 
full  of  water  and  add  the  soap  and 
borax.  Be  sure  to  have  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  the  same  as  that  of 
the  outside  air.  This  is  not  a  difficult 
matter,  as  water  is  usually  a  little 
colder  than  the  air  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  only  then  should  blankets  be 
washed.  Press  the  blankets  down  into 
the  water  and  avoid  rubbing;  then  let 
the  soap  and  borax  do  the  work — they 
certainly  will.  Let  the  blankets  soak 
for  two  hours,  and  rinse  them  thor- 
oughly in  several  waters  until  the  rins- 


ing water  looks  clear,  taking  care  to 
having  the  rinsing  water  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  first  water  and  the 
outside  air. 

Then,  without  wringing,  put  the 
blankets  on  the  line.  Do  not  stretch 
them,  and  be  careful  to  hang  them  ex- 
actly even,  then  the  color  of  the  stripes 
will  not  run  into  the  white.  Although 
dripping  wet,  on  a  clear  day  they  will 
dry  in  four  or  five  hours  and  will  be 
soft  and  clear.  The  water,  not  the 
washing,  will  show  to  a  certain  extent, 
although  they  will  look  more  like  new 
ones  than  they  did  before  washing. 
Take  in  when  perfectly  dry.  They 
should  not  be  ironed  nor  pressed.  They 
will  be  clean  and  will  smell  sweet.  The 
only  hard  work  is  to  get  the  blankets 
on  the  line  properly,  and  if  some  one 
will  "lend  a  hand,"  even  this  is  not 
very  laborious.— Good  Housekeeping. 

Domestic  Hints. 


P^isH  Sauce. — Take  one-quarter  of  a 
pint  each  of  milk  and  cream,  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  salt,  a  dash  of  cayenne  and 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Put  it  over 
the  fire  and  stir  constantly  until  it  be- 
gins to  thicken.  Serve  with  boiled 
fish. 

Cranberry  Tarts. — Stew  the  cran 
berries  in  a  very  little  water  until  they 
are  well  done.  Rub  them  through  a 
sieve.  Season  them  with  plenty  of 
sugar  while  hot;  add  a  little  spice,  if 
the  taste  is  liked,  and  let  it  get  quite 
cool.  Line  small  plates  with  pull 
paste,  and  put  on  a  rim  of  the  same; 
fill  the  plates,  and  bake  until  the  crust 
is  done. 

Carrots  (An  Entree). — A  delicate 
entree  is  made  by  grating  ten  small 
table  carrots  and  putting  them  in  a 
saucepan,  with  three  ounces  of  butter. 
Let  them  simmer  gently  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  add  salt,  pepper,  a  very 
small  onion  chopped  fine,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  When 
the  carrots  are  tender  drain  the  butter 
from  them  and  serve  hot.  This  is  a 
nice  dish  to  serve  with  roast  beef. 

Fricasseed  Chicken.  —  Cut  two 
chickens,  weighing  about  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  each,  into  neat  pieces. 
Put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  a  third  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  half  a 
teaspoouful  of  mace,  one-third  of  a  nut- 
meg grated,  on  a  plate  and  mix  them 
thoroughly.  Now  sprinkle  each  piece 
of  the  chicken  with  this  mixture  and 
place  them  in  a  saucepan  skin  side 
down.  Barely  cover  them  with  cold 
water.  Grate  one  onion  over  them 
and  simmer  until  tender.  Take  off  any 
scum  that  rises.  When  done  take  out 
the  chicken,  piece  by  piece,  with  a  fork 
and  arrange  neatly  on  a  hot  platter, 
and  put  where  it  will  keep  hot  while 
the  gravy  is  being  made.  There  should 
be  nearly  a  pint  of  it  in  the  kettle.  Rub 
one  and  one-half  ounces  of  flour  and  two 
ounces  of  butter  to  a  smooth  paste;  add 
a  few  drops  of  gravy  to  soften  it.  'When 
perfectly  smooth  stir  it  into  the  gravy 
and  let  it  boil  two  or  three  minutes, 
stirring  constantly;  then  pour  in  two 
gills  of  cream.  As  soon  as  the  gravy 
boils  up  again,  pour  it  over  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Return  in- 
stantly to  the  kettle,  let  it  get  thor- 
oughly hot  without  boiling  and  pour  at 
once  over  the  hot  chicken,  and  serve 
immediately.  The  eggs  should  never 
be  added  to  the  gravy  until  the  rest  of 
the  dinner  is  being  put  on  the  table; 
the  gravy  should  be  made  with  great 
care,  to  prevent  curdling.  If  pre- 
ferred, a  tablespoonful  or  a  little  less  of 
onion  juice,  instead  of  the  grated  onion, 
can  be  used.  To  obtain  the  juice,  take 
a  good-sized  onion,  peel  and  halve  it, 
and  squeeze  it  in  an  ordinary  lemon 
squeezer,  as  you  would  a  lemon. 
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Government  Telegraph  Service. 

Patrick  B.  Delaney,  a  veteran  telej?- 
rapher,  thinks  that  the  government 
could  do  the  work  now  covered  by  the 
postal  service,  vastly  better  by  means 
of  the  tt'lefrraph.  Of  course  radical 
changes  will  have  to  take  place.  Mr. 
Delaney  shows  that  at  present  it  costs 
the  telegraph  companies  three  cents  to 
bring  a  message  from  a  customer  to 
the  office  and  another  three  cents  to 
deliver  it.  As  this  rate  is  based  on  an 
average  of  twenty  words  per  minute 
with  hand  transmission,  and  sixty 
words  per  minute  with  the  quadruplex 
working,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
the  companies  cannot  telegraph  for 
less  than  existing  rates.  But  hand 
working  and  great  numbers  of  cheap 
wires  will  soon  be  things  of  the  past. 
Automatic  systems  and  a  few  big  cop- 
per wires  reaching  out  to  the  principal 
cities  will  have  a  vastly  increased 
capacity,  and  will  before  long  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  quantities  of  corres- 
pondence which  at  present  we  do  not 
dream  of.  Mr.  Delaney  says:  "Why 
should  the  government  insist  on  carry- 
ing our  letters  by  train  at  thirty  miles 
an  hour  instead  of  by  telegraph  ?  Why 
waste  twenty-four  hours  in  covering 
the  distance  between  New  York  and 
Chicago?  There  are  about  j:!0,U(»O  let- 
ters exchanged  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  daily.  Assuming  that 
they  average  fifty  words  each,  all 
could  be  telegraphed  over  two  copper 
wires  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  and 
with  time  to  spare."  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  with  the  automatic 
chemical  method,  1000  words  per  min- 
ute can  be  recorded  perfectly  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  over  a  one  ohm 
per  mile  wire.  Messages  can  be  per- 
forated at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
words  per  minute  and  typewriters  can 
print  from  the  received  tape  at  the 
same  speed.  On  this  basis,  letters  of 
fifty  words  could  be  perforated,  tran.^^- 
mitted,  printed  and  delivered  through 
the  mails  at  a  cost  of  about  five  cents. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Delaney  says  we  are 
coming  to,  if  the  government  will  only 
take  hold  of  the  work.  It  will  be 
curious  and  interesting  to  watch  the 
bearing  of  the  enormous  development 
of  telephony  which  is  close  at  hand, 
and  to  see  what  part  it  will  play  in  the 
cheapening  of  telegrams,  whether  the 
government  acquires  control  of  the 
telegraph  service  of  the  country  or 
not. 

Modern  indl'sthv  has  a  foothold  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  Mines  are  worked 
on  a  large  scale  and  a  railroad  regu- 
larly operated  in  such  high  latitudes. 
This  is  the  case  in  Sweden,  where  the 
Lulea-Gellivare  Railroad,  built  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  iron  ore  from  the 
Gellivare  mines  to  the  seaport  of  Lulea, 
extends  fifty  miles  above  the  Arctic 
circle  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  railroad  to  open  up  the 
fritrid  zone. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOIVIBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

C2z~^  V  Siif.?  Sp'fiiy  and  Tositivefure 
The  SalV-Hl,  Ite-f  BLISTER  t  vcr  U8i'.l.  Tnkoa 
tho  placo  of  »ll  Hnlineiua  i.t  uiild  or  severe  ru  tloii. 
Ueniuvo.s  all  liiinclios  or  Hleinislios  lr(im  IIor<«(>M 
and  l':>t(l*-.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING  .    Imi^'.i^Mc  to  prodiur  scar  or  bU  mu-ih. 

Every  hi)til«  snia  is  warrantoij  to  cive  sutisfactlon 
Price   $1,50  l><*r  bottle.    Sold  Itv  Mruiitrists,  or 
>cnt  hj  express,  churec^  i»aWI,  witii  full  directions 
for  Its  u?e.     Send  for  desTiplive  circulars,' 
TUE  IjAWRENCE-WIT.T.IAMS  <  0..  Cleveland  O. 

METAL 
WHEEL 

for  youp 

WAGONS. 

Any  Bize  yon  vant.  20 
to  66  in  high.  'fireK  I 
to  8  in  wid&— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  MavCH 
''o»t  many  times  in 
a  sea5on  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
yonrwagon  for  healing 
(Train,  fodder,  manure, 
hoKs.  i;c.  Noreaettinsr  of 
tires.  Oatl'Kfrce.  Address 
empire:  MFC.  CO., 
Q/alnay,  ill. 


Is  cxju  rienoc  wm  tli  any 
thing  in  farming  ? 
Suppose  you  decide  to  move 
to  town  and  rent  the  farm 
'•on  .^ihares." 

You  have  a  chance  tn  rent  to 
a  man  who  has  been  a  store- 
keeper; to  anot  iier  who  has  been 
a  stock  buyer  ;  to  one  who  has 
been  farming  for  five  years,  and 
to  another  wlio  lias  been  farm- 
ing for  twenty  years.  Other 
tilings  being  equal  the  "twenty 
year"  man  would  get  your  farm. 
Greater  experience  —  that's  the 
reason. 


M'GORMIGK 


s  the  name  of  ttie  inventor  of 
the  first  snrcpssfiil  reaping  ma- 
chine. 

Since  1831  that  name  has  been 
identified  with  whatever  is  best 
in  grain  and  grass  harvcstns. 

The  m.-ikers  of  the  .McCorniirk  have 
neither  bicii  "  keepiiiK  store  "  ni<r  "  buy- 
inR  cattle"— perfi'i  tly  honorable  lines  of 
business  bnt  W'V  the  .McCorniirk  line. 
For  sixty-fcinr  y<  ;irs  Ihi-v  ve  simply 
iiuilding  McCorniick  liclit-rnnning  sili  I 
binders,  reapers  and  mowers.  Thai'-, 
greater  experience  than  anybody  else 
has  had  in  this  line 

That's  one  of  the  reasmis 
why  McCorniick  machiiii-s 
lead  the  world. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

Xo.  14— Agricultunil 
Machinery. 

No.  15 — Pumps  and 
Engines. 


These  Stackers  and  Rakes 
are  California  made  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Jackson's  Improved  "Eclipse"  Slacker  and  "Acme**  Rake. 

NOTICE.— We  have  disctmtinued  our  Sole  .Agency  for  the  ••  Eclipse  "  Stacker  and  "Acme" 
RaUe.  heretofoi-e  controlled  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco;  and  they  will  no 
longer  represent  us. 

Henceforth  we  will  supply  these  Stackers  and  Kakes  direct  to  the  trade.  We  carry  a  largo  stock 
on  hand:  and  all  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  "or  through  your 
local  dealer. 

\A/rt  R  INIISC— These  Stackers  and  Rakes  are  fully  protected  by  Letters  Patent.  BEWARE 
of  inlrins-'ements.  and  Inferior,  imported  machines. 

Byron  Jackson  flachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  kod , 
Not  Price  per  Pound, 
Makes  the  Cheap  Fence. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

100  Kods  of  Waukegan 
■f        Weiifh  only  00  Pounds. 


A  Man  Can  Live  Without  Air 

Almost  aseasilyusa  wire  fenro  c:iri  ■with- 
out ELulSXICITV.  I(  tlio  man  was  cou- 
flned  In  an  air  tisht  room,  ho  would  llii^'er 
along  for  awhilo,  iust  as  a  fence  does,  .sup- 
ported by  the  triliiD;?  amount  of  elasticity  In 
soft  wire.  Then  a  btimulant  applied  with  a 
wrench  to  the  end  ralchel-s  enables  It  to  give 
a  few  more  gasps  before  the  Uual  collapse. 
Our  COIL.KI>  S'rii:i::£i  WIRli:  Is  armed  eo 
strong  with  lili.V^'l'K'IXV,  its  life- is  one 
continual  SPIlI^<;,  aiui  to  Us  owner  "De- 
cember s  as  pleasant  as  May". 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.Mich- 

Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt. 

Randolph    Steel    Rrame  Headers 

 .\.\D  

Crei\/er   /VIl   Steel  Headers. 


Wc  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Fingine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
«hen  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power.  8()-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
•t  ft.  high,  28  In.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Pnce  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO.. 

16  hihI   IH   Dninim  Stref-t.  KrniiriHeo. 

" I N D U Rl N  E"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Ueiuarkablf  .M.iierial  Is  the 
OUTSIDE  IINOURIINB. 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  patnt 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
^llafts  and  court  yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

I  IN  S  I  D  E    I  IN  D  IJ  R  I  N  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
H-eneral  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

Jt  will  not  rub  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age.  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mi.xed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurlnes  are  perfectly  tire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  IIUKU,  MANUFACTUKKB, 
Mill*  UulltUug,      -      -      San  Frauclsoo,  Cal. 


We  oiler  the^e  for  sale  at  HARD-TIME  PKICbS. 

TIIKV    AHE   Till-:    IlKST    HKAOKKS   IN   THE    W()|{I.I>.      KVKKV   OXE  Cil'.\B,\NTEei>. 

— WKITE  FOR  PKK  KS.  — 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


IRRIGATION. 


W/.VA/.  mONTAGUE  &  CO. 


ARE    MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RIV/EXED    IRON    MIND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

ITor  IrrlKatiou,  Hydraulic  MluiUK,  Mills  aud  Power  I'lautii. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 
GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  May  28,  1895. 
FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  tor  Family 
Extras,  $3  40@  3  50  1*  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  30(a 
«3  40;  Superfine,  $3  25(5)2  50  T?.  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
90c  per  ctl,  with  ill'4c  tor  choice.  Milling  Wheat 
keeps  steady  at  97'/2C@$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  62K@.63Mc;  choice, 
B5(g66Mc;  Brewing,  nominal. 

OATS— We  quote;  Milling,  $1  07!4®1  1714;  Sur- 
prise, $1  10®1  20;  fancy  teed,  $1  02i4@l  OlY^;  good 
to  choice,  95c®$l ;  fair  to  good,  90@95c ;  poor  to  fair, 
87V4@90c;  Black,  nominal ;  Gray,  95c@$l  02H  f,  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote :  Large  Yellow,  $1  10@1  I214; 
small  Yellow,  $1  12i/j@l  IT'/,  *  ctl;  White,  $1  05 
@1  12Ks. 

RYE— Quotable  at  87H@'90c  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  90c®$l  10  *  ctl, 
OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25       ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24  * 
ton 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $!8@19  ?  ton, 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $14@15  3  ton. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  .50@15  50 
ton. 

HAY— New  Wild  Oat  selling  at  $6(a6  50  ? 
ton.  We  quote  as  follows,  old:  Wheat,  $7@11; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $7@10  50;  Oat,  $7  50'S.IO;  Alfalfa, 
*7@8  50;  Barley,  $7@8  50;  Clover,  $7@8;  Com- 
pressed, $7@9  50;  Stock,  $6@7  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50r«'75c  f  bale. 

FEED— Manhattan  Horse  Food  (Red  Ball  Brand) 
In  lOO-B)  cabinets,  $8;  Manhattan  Egg  Food,  lOO-ft 
bags,  $11  50. 

BEANS— We  quote  us  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  30 
ffil  55;  Butter,  $i  750,2  for  small  and  $2fd) 
2  25  for  large;  Pink,  $1  30@1  50;  Red,  $1  30 
0,1  50;  Lima,  $4@4  25;  Pea,  $2  50@2  65;  Small 
White,  $2  50@.2  65;  Large  White,  $2  50@,$2  65; 
Blackeye,  $3®3  .50;  Red  Kidney,  $2  50(33;  Horse, 
Jl  mm  70  V  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Mustard,  Brown, 
«I  25@1  75;  Yellow,  $1  75@2;  Trieste,  $1  90@2  00; 
Canary,  3@4c;  Hemp,  4c;  Rape,  lM@2'4c; 
Timothy,  5H@6Hc;  Alfalfa,  7M®7%c  ^  B);  Flax, 
$2@2  50  *  ctl. 

POTATOES— Quotable  at  60(^650  f*  ctl  for  new 
crop;  old,  35@50c;  Oregon  Burbanks,  40@75c  ^  ctl. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  35@40c  *  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote :  Summer  Squash,  75c(g).$l 

small  box;  Bay  Squash,  large  box,  $1  50(a,l  75; 
Cucumbers, 40(a.50c  f.  dozen;  Marysville,  $1  50(32  %> 
box;  Asparagus,  25@75c  TP  box  for  ordinary  and 
$l(g$l  50  tor  better  qualities;  Rhubarb,  30(ai,60c  ^ 
box;  Los  Angeles  Tomatoes,  $3  50  *  box;  String 
Beans,  4@4'/4c  f-  *;  Refugee, 4V4c  f,  ft;  Wax  Beans, 
4@5c  ^  ft;  Green  Peas,  75c@|l  1^  sack  for  ordi- 
nary and  2(5)2y2C  1?  ft  for  garden;  Turnips,  50c 
f,  Ctl;  Beets,  60c  ^  sack;  Carrots,  40(a).50c;  Cab- 
bage, 90c@$l  V  ctl;  Garlic,  new,  5@,6c  ft; 
Cauliflower,  60@75c  V  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
n®12c  '9  ft;  Dried  Okra,  15c  f,  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Peaches— Quotable  at  $1@1  25. 

Apples— Quotable  at  75o  per  box  for  new,  being 
green. 

Apricots— Quotable  at  .50c@$l  per  box. 

Berries  —  Gooseberries,  iy2@2c  ^  ft;  Strawber- 
ries, Sharpless,  $2@3  Inchest;  Longworth,  $4®5; 
Raspberries,  50@60c  per  drawer  and  $1  50(4.2  per 
crate  for  Newcastle.  Blackberries.  $i  2.5@1  .50  per 
crate. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  40@60c  ^  box  for  red  and 
black,  and  2iJ(a>35c  for  white. 

Currants— (Quotable  at  25@,.50c  drawer. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote;  California  Navels, 
75c@$2;  Seedlings,  50c@$l ;  Mexican  Limes,  $4(fl 
4  50  f(  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $3  75@4;  California 
Lemons,  $1@1  50  for  common  and  $2(*2  .50  for 
good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Following  are  the  prices  fur- 
nished by  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange.  The 
figures  presented  represent  carload  lots,  smaller 
parcels  occasionally   selling  at  slightly  lower 

Apricots — Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  7o ; 
fancy,  7e;  choice,  6c;  standard,  5!4c;  prime,  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  4%@by2C;  sun-dried, 4@4!/2C. 

Peaches  — Fancy,  7c;  choice,  5i4c;  standard, 
.5c;  prime.  41/20;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12(8)  13c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  5c;  quarters,  4c;  choice, 
4c;  standard,  3Hc;  prime,  3e. 

Dried  Grapes— I'/jC  "1?  lb. 

Plums— Pitted,  3^4c;unpitted,  l®2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  6c;  choice,  5V4c;  standard, 
.5c ;  prime,  4c. 

Figs_ White,  choice,  3@5c;  blaik,  choice,  2Vj@3c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (.50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  14c 
lb.  higher):  4-crown.  loose,  3V4c;  3-crown,  2V2C;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  8c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  ft;  3-crown  London  Layers,  81  40 
9  box  in  20-lb.  boxes:  clusters,  If2:  Hehesa  clus- 
ters, $2  50;  Imperial  clusters,  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  ^  box. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  305c;  Walnuts,  6@7c  for  hard 
shell,  7@9Hc  for  soft  shell  and  7(a'9Hc  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  gfrflOc  for  soft  shell,  2@ 
2Hc  for  hard  shell  and  6(»7c  tor  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 3V4@4|/2C  tor  California  and  -K"  5'/2C  for  East- 
ern; Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished; 
Brazil  Nuts.  7®7y2C  ^  tb;  Cocoanuts,  $4  50(3)5  50 
^  100;  Pine  Nuts,  20c  'f.  ft. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb, 9®  10c;  water-white, 
extracted,  6(a6'/2c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5H@6c; 
dark  amber,  4@5c  ^  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26@28c  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  12@l2i4c;  seconds, 

iKaiiVjc*  ft. 

Dairy— Fancy,  10@llc;  fair  to  choice,  8@9c; 
store  lots,  7c. 

CHEESE— We  quote;  Choice  to  fancy,  5V2@7c; 
fair  to  good,  4@5c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine, 
10®  14c  ^  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  lli/2@12Hc  dozen  for  store 
and  13(ml5  for  ranch. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Tur- 
keys-Gobblers, 1.3c;  Hens,  12o  f,  ft;  Roosters, 
J4®4  50  for  old,  and  $7®9  for  young;  Broilers,  $2  .5(i 
@4  tor  small  and  $.5@.6  for  large;  Fryers,  $6(017; 
Hens,  $4@6;  Ducks,  $4@6  for  old  and  $5(37  for 
young;  Geese,$l  2,5(3,1  75  ^  pair;  Goslings,  $1  25@ 
I  75;  Pigeons,  $1  7.5(Si2  f,  dozen  for  old  and  $1  .50(32 
for  young, 

WOOL— We  quote  spring ; 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  V  ft  6@6!4c 

6  to  8  months  do   7@8'/4c 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free — 8®10c 

Do,  defective  4@6o 

Northern,  good  to  choice  8@llc 

Do,  defective  6H@8Hc 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice   8@10c 

Heavy   .6c 

HOPS— Oiuotable  at  4@6c  V  Tb. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

Will  be  sold  cheap;  near  Los  Gatos;  40  acres; 
the  best  laid  out  and  best  cared  for  orchard  (three 
years  old)  in  Santa  Clara  Valley;  prunes,  peaches, 
pears  and  almonds. 

New  House,  8  rooms,  lot  50x!12H,  town  Palo 
Alto,  $1700.  Also  some  choice  building  lots  in  the 
town. 

JOHN    F.  BYXBEE, 
No.  43  Market  St.  San  Francisco. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


»§*  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4S"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


<ucn/  BUSH 


cm 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  SBOO  > 

MONARCH  J  R.o> 


THE  BESTSMALL 
ECAR  PRESS  IHTKS 
WORLD* 


Monarch  and 

Junior  Monarch 

H/\Y  F»RESS. 

Patented  by  Jaob  Price 
 ALSO  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(Two  Sizes). 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  nOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDKO,  CAL. 
wn.  H.  QRAV  Qeneral  Agent. 

SPRAYING 
PUMPS 

insects,  prevent  leaf  blight 
and  wormy  fruit.  We  have  had 

60  TEARS'  'Y«';','SU. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  much 
useful  knowledge;  its  FREE. 

W.  &B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN  CT., 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  CHICAGO. 

FERTILIZERS! 

WESTERN  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Successors  to  Mex.  Phosphate  and  Sulph.  Co. 
and  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
REDUCED  PRICES.    SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
309  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

RARER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE   Los  Angeles, 

BLAKE.  McFALL  &  CO  Portland  Or. 


V   IGStl's  DRUMMST  S.F.^ 


C/ILl)'Oli|ll/l  t^lilllj^ 


—      IND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
nest  Adapted  to  the  Dlllerent 
Districts  of  the  State. 


FOK  SALE  BY 


The  Russian  Cream  Separator. 


The  good  qualities  of  the  Russian 
Cream  Separator  cover  all  essential 
points.  Its  manufacturers  have  never 
found  any  weak  points  to  cover  up  by- 
accusing  its  opponents  of  "  boring 
holes  in  the  milk  tubes,  scratching  out 
solder,  etc.,"  or  any  such  "baby  talk." 
Its  manufacturers  do  not  believe  an  in- 
telligent public  would  place  credence 
in  such  rot.  In  selling  the  Russian  we  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  farmers,  and  don't  try  to  create  a  prejudice.  What  the 
farmers  want  is  a  good  machine,  and  they  have  no  use  for  one 
whose  defects  must  continually  be  covered  up  by  silly  stories 
which  they  know  are  not  true.  The  Russian  does  not  get  holes 
bored  in  its  milk  tubes,  and  it  does  not  have  the  solder  scratched 
out,  and  it  does  not  explode.  It  skims  exactly  as  much  milk  as  is 
claimed  for  it.    Send  for  circulars  to 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific   Coast  /Agents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


THE 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

iNCORPORATKn  APRIL.  1S7 


OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

230  Mitrk««  Street,  Sao  Pr»nc>»«»,  Cal 


Capital  Paid  Up  Hfl  .000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProUts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders  . .  . .  «33,000 

 0FF1CBB8  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manajjer. 

PRANK  Mcmullen  Secretar.v. 

General  Banking.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

.January  1.  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 


Cold  and  Silver  Watches,  BieToIes, 
Tricycles,  l.iiusttud  I'i^tolf.,  (■arst, 
llufc-sic!.,»ViiSiins,(  arrii,ti-,,  hi.tfS, 
ttleiglis,  U»riiess,tarHoji>,  hluds, 


8«wln?  Jlachlnei,  Accordeons,    Orpiin,   Plsnns,  Cider  SIllIs, 


Cash  Ur.-iwprs 
Letter  rro^ises. 
Press  KInndSy 
fjawn  Mowers, 
Corn  Shellers, 
Fanning  Mr" 


Feed  Mills;    Sieves,  Kettles,  Bone  Mills, 

Jack  Screws,  TriicKs,  Anvils,  HiiyCnIlers, 

Cony  Hooks,  Vises,  I>rills,     Road  I'loitl, 

Coffee  Mills,  l.alhes,  Benders,  DiimpCarts, 

Hand  (arts,  Forires.  8f raper8,Wire  Fence, 

Wrlnffers,      Fncines,  Saws,       ,«leel  Sinks, 

-         --   ■  ~    •        Bit  Braces, 


OmlnJInmps.  Crow"  liars.  Boilers,  Tools,  Bit  Braces, 
Hat,  Slock,  rlmtor,  Rai'.-oad,  Piiil form  and  Connfer  SCALIiS, 

Send  for  free  Calalocoe  and  «.  e  how  lo  s.nve  Money. 
Ul  Bo.  JeSerson  Et.,  CHICAGO  ECALECO.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  soientiflc  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  tise,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  iu  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  liody .  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  worliiug  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KHEITMATISM 
LIJITIBAGO 

GENERAL  HEBIIilTY 

IjAitie:  back 
nervous  diseases 

CHRONIC  DlSKA.SKS 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEIMENTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopclcKs  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  moans  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
lief  ore  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  to  order,  iu  English,  German,  Swedlsn 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  C  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Beit  and  Appliance  Go. 

MAIN  OFFICE  ANU  ONLT  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Gelt  CIdg.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Gfilt  Fstablishmentin  the  WorW 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Jounial. 

I         (Established  1861). 
Weekly,  *l    year.  7  Editors. 


B 


KETCDCDG  SEND  FOR 
Eb  Ci       b  W%.  ^9  Sample  cop.v  oi 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  IllaBtratedQ rr  C||PPI  |CC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DCC  OU  f  TLI  CO 
FREE.  THB  A.  I.  KOOTCO.,  IUedina.O. 


160- page 
Bee-Book    ,  ' '  ' 
Free! 


FREE 

All  about  Beee  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
OHICACtO,  ILLINOIS. 


850 


From  Tulare. 


{Clint iniird  from  imge  .'14.'}.) 


more  definite  understanding  would 
have  been  arrived  at  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employe. 

A  communication  from  C.  T.  Lindsey, 
secretary  of  the  Msalia  Fourth  of  July 
Committee,  was  read,  Inviting  Tulare 
Grange  to  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion and  have  a  float  in  the  parade, 
was  referred  to  a  committee  for  investi- 
gation, to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Lecturer  called  the  attention  of 
the  Grange  to  the  proposed  Grange 
summer  encampment  at  Highland,  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  which 
brought  up  a  conversational  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  tei-minating  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  expression  of 
opinion,  prepared  and  offered  by  the 
Lecturer: 

Tulare  Grange  being  informed  that  San 
.lose  and  Highland  Granges  are  considering 
the  propriety  of  organizing  and  (inducting  a 
Grange  summer  encampment  at  Highland  in 
the  Sauta  Cruz  mountains,  including  a  sys- 
tematic educational  course  with  lectures  by 
professors  from  the  University  of  California, 
from  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  and  from 
the  State  Normal  School  at  San  .lose,  herein 
expresses  its  full  approval  of  the  .same. 

As  education  is  a  leading  feature  of  our 
Order,  we  believe  the  proposed  encampment 
and  course  of  study  will  be  to  that  extent  a 
practical  realization  of  the  results  at  which 
we  are  aiming. 

We  believe  the  proposed  encampment  will 
promote  social  enjoyment,  educational  advan- 
tages and  health  recuperation.  We  hope  to 
see  its  successful  realization. 

The  location,  permanent  or  temporary,  of 
the  encampment,  can  be  safely  left  to  the  be- 
fore mentioned  Granges,  the  Executive  and 
the  Educational  committees  of  the  State 
Grange. 

Bro.  Zumwalt  read  a  paper  on  dairy- 
ing. 

At  the  next  meeting  Bro.  Forrer 
will  read  a  paper  on  cutworms. 

The  meeting  closed  with  an  address 
by  the  Worthy  Master,  informing  the 
Grange  that  he  is  about  to  locate  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and 
will  have  to  surrender  his  membership 
in  Tulare  Grange,  of  which  for  the 
past  seven  years  he  has  been  a  zealous 
member;  during  all  that  time  Tulare 
Grange  has  been  to  him  a  home;  it  has 
been  his  darling  and  his  pride. 

Tulare  Grange  commends  Bro.  Shoe- 
maker to  the  good  will  of  the  frater- 
nity wherever  he  mav  locate.     J.  T. 


Formosa's  Unknown  Interior. 


The  interior  of  Formosa  is  appar- 
ently still  but  little  known,  the  Chinese 
authority  being  limited  to  the  western 
coast  country,  the  extreme  northern 
part  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the  east 
coast.  The  Chinese  are  gradually 
working  their  way  inland,  cutting  down 
the  forests  and  replacing  them  with  in- 
digo and  tea  plantations.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  extraordinarily  fertile.  In  some 
])laces  there  are  three  rice  harvests  in 
a  year,  and  tea  leaves  are  picked  three 
times — in  many  places,  indeed,  seven 
times — a  year.  Anthracite  coal  of 
good  quality  is  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  close  to  the  sea — a  thing  of 
great  importance  to  maritime  powers 
like  Japan.  Alluvial  gold  has  also  been 
discovered  in  the  beds  of  some  of  the 
northern  streams.  The  Chinese  have 
built  a  railroad  from  the  port  of  Ke- 
lung,  a  distance  of  about  10(»  miles,  to 
a  town  near  the  west  coast. 


Gladstone  computes  that  the  hab- 
itual speakers  of  the  English  language 
have  increased  from  1.5,000.000  to 
105,000,000  during  the  last  100  years, 
and  that  they  will  number  120,000,000 
by  the  end  of  the  year  1000.  At  that 
rate  of  increase,  which  is  seven-fold 
each  century,  such  speakers  will  in- 
clude not  less  than  840,000,000  by  the 
end  of  the  year  2000. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  dnetors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has 
proven  Catarrh  to  he  a  constitutional  disease  and 
therefore  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  bv  F.  .1.  Cheney 
&  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure 
on  the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses 
from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails 
to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress, F.J.  CHENEY  <^  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

JWSold  by  DniKgisIs,  7i«' 


For  Tired  Eyes. — Take  a  cup  brim- 
ful of  water.  Add  sufficient  salt  to  be 
just  perceptible  to  the  taste.  Hold 
your  eyes  to  the  water  so  that  your 
lashes  touch  it,  then  wink  once  and  the 
eyes  will  be  suffused.  Do  not  wipe 
them.  This  so  refreshes  the  eyes  that 
they  feel  like  a  new  pair.  Do  not  for- 
get the  good  old  rule — as  soon  as  you 
"  feel  your  eyes,  '  stop  using  them.  By 
following  this  treatment,  very  little 
time  will  be  wasted  waiting  for  tired 
eves. 


'We  tur^ 
ilsh  steel  tar 
i/lth  covers,  al  _ 
'vanized  after  completion^ 
'in  nests  of  ten,  8  to  1 2  feet\ 
Thigh  and  30  to  36  inches  Inl 
Miameter,  at  aSc.  per  gallon. 
rThey  do  not  rust,  shrink,  leak,  Blvel 
I  taste  to  water,  nor  allow  foreign  sub-| 
stances  to  get  In.  They  can  be  putl 
I  In  garret  or  barn  and  thus  are  protectedl 
Ifrom  freezing.  They  take  no  setting/ 
\up,  are  cheaper  than  wood.  Tank/ 
^substructures  of  all  sizes  made  to  , 
order.  Send  for  price  list  and 
designs  forsubstructure  and  ^  . 
namental  water  supply.  I 
^AERMOTOR  CO.^ftfA 

uAL 


cumST.  JACOBS  OILCai^ 


^CHICAGO. 


Did  you  f ver  stop  to  tbink  how  complptely  the  Aerniotor 
Co.  made  the  modern  w  tiidmi  11  IniMness  V  How  it  has  monop- 
olized Ihi9  Piitire  hue  of  inanufaciure  bcc&use  of  its  iilt-as. 
niventiutis.  'icMuns,  qnatitie*  and  prices,  or  forced  others 
to  be  literal  And  servile  imitatorit  ?  Witness  the  nleel 
wheel,  the  back  geared  pumprr,  the  high  geared  power 
mill,  the  steel  towers,  fixed  and  tilting,  the  galMinizing 
of  work  after  completion,  the  grinder  centrifugal  feed, 
the  improved  irrig.-iting  and  other  piim|<s,  the  all  steel 
pole  saw— one  of  the  most  popular  thiuKs  we  e*er  put  out 
—  the  steel  storxtre  nnd  stock  tanks.  Everyllni  g  we  have 
touched  we  have  hetlered  and  cb^aprned.  It  is  tht  thing  we 
have  deliglited  in  and  it  hiis  p.iid.  We  lia\e  estai>li>-lied  a  score 
of  branch  houses,  so  as  to  have  all  these  gou<ls  near  those  who 
want  them.  The  Arrm^itor  Co.  ha<i  but  one  more  ambition.  It 
wants  to  build  and  fill  one 

of  land  at  its  pres.-nt  locatii.n  unoccupied  by  ImiMings.  It  ex. 
pects  to  commence  in  June  to  cover  that  2  acres  with  a  single 
huildiiii:,  7  stories  hifh.  This  will  give  it  H  more  acres  of  floor 
splice.  Tlien  when  tlie  i.uhlic  demand  requires  more  gonrls 
tlian  can  be  pro-iuced  with  this  added  sjincc.  it  will  refuse  to 
extend  fuitlier.  or  iiialte  any  eff.rl.  It  Hill  have  done  its  share 
to  siipplv  th.it  .l.-ni  .11.1.    It  «  III  th.  n  turn  awnv  all  new  comer. 

r.vTiL  THAT  riMK  rr  i  xpk  tstii  (  iintim  f,  to  sri'pn 
THE  noiti.i)  «rri{  riiK  (Mtivn  ii  l  uir  (it'  its  «imi 
wiiri.l.S  T(i"nrs.  i,itiMiiii>,  til  II  (I  irn!s,  imiii'S. 

STEF.LUllJIF  HI /./.  >»"S  .■.ilFI.  .slIlimiB  AM)  STIK  K 
Tt.VKS,  STKKI,  sril.,TI!n n  Kl-S,  FT(\,  ETI  .,  UAI.. 
VA.MZFU  AFTFH  ( OMI'IFTION.  IT  WII.I,  Cd.VTINFK  Tl( 
UF.AL  HOST  LIBKllAl  l.V  wn  il  TIIF  PI  III.IC,  FI  RXI.S11  RE. 
PAIRS  AT  A  I,OW  PRKE,  ANll  IIF:  THE  (JREAT  JIODFL 
SQrARE.DEtl.rvd  KIMI  POWFR  AMI  WATER  STPPLY 
HOUSE  OF  THE  WORLD.         AEKBUTOR  CO.,  IIIICAGO. 


HUMAN E-  STRONG  -  VI SIBLE -  ECONOMICAL 

Holds  but  ocSes/VT  harm  your  stock. 
Can  be  built  \o  stay;  tiqht  all  seasons. 
Get  circulars  &  estimates  from  dealers  or 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO  .  601-2  wmsm  BiK,  mm 

Factories:ELLWOOO  CITY,  Penna. 
For  Beautiful  Calendar,  send  4  rts.  in  stamps. 


■iitH  nu'titioii  this  paper. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Pateni"<l  April  ::.  i.s.s:i   PhumuhiI  April  i;.  18S:; 


Mannfactured  by  U.  LISSKNDEN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  Is  called  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
Is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrigation 
Ditches,  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
ing, etc. 

This  Itnplomeiit  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  lo 
any  deslri'd  (llHiaiioe.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  dt'posit  its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  till-  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  In  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Hf" This  Scraper  Is  al!  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  State. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  8140!  Steel,  two-horse, 
S31 .    Address  all  orders  to 

G.  USSEWDEn,  STOCKTOH,  CAL. 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  &  CO. 


SCALES 

la-tS  OBUmi  STREET, s.r. 


Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Sciatica, 
Lumbago, 


Sprains. 
Bruises, 
Burns, 
Wounds, 


Swellings, 
Soreness, 
Headache, 
Backache, 


All  Aches, 
Stiffness, 
Cuts,  Hurts, 
Frost-bites. 


....WHAT  MORE  IS  NEEDED  THAN  A  PERFECT  CURE.... 


Walter  A.  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


NEW! 


Sleel  Drive  Wheels,  Hleel  Frame,  steel  Shafts.  Steel  Knife  Head,  .steel  Jaws  for  Pitman  adjustable 
Steel  Wrist  Pin,  self-oiling;  Brass  bearings;  Eye-Winker  Oilers,  dust  proof;  Serrated  Guard 
Plates;  "  Wobbler  "  Track  Board ;  Spring,  Kool  Lift  and  Cutter  Bar,  acts  Jwhen  wanted    at  other 
time  resting.   Adds  no  extra  weight  to  right  hand  drive  wheel.  Other  Improvements  'described  in 
t  atalogue.   Send  for  it. 


ALL  GOOD. 

Walter  A,  Wood  Hay  Rake. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Reaper, 

Walter  A.  Wood  Binder. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Repairs. 


If  you  want  the  GENUINE  -JC-*? 
Wood  Goods  address 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


220  Market  SU 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


ESTABLISHED  I S O  3 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa.st  will  tind  it  gr<'atlv  lo  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
flrst-class  a^'oncy.  W'e  have  able  and  trustworthy  i'ssociates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  casi-s  in  our  oftlce.  we  h  ive  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
he  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Ofllce,  and  the  frequent  e.taiiiination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inrenlions  brought  before  us  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.    Address  DEWEY  &  CO..  Patent  Agents.  220  MHrket  St..  S.F 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  orgasoline. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  reejulred. 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  explosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  al 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  If  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  Keale  Street  .Sau  Franclneo. 


K^WELLMACHINERYwork^ 

All  kluils  of  tool^.  Fortune  for  the  driller  byusinff  uur 
Aduni'tntlne  procew»;can  take  a  core,  rerfecied  Econom- 
Icftl  Art«fl1aD  Puniptnfi:  Riim  to  work  HCcam.  Alr^tc. 
T^tushfllpr  xi.  THE  AMRKIOAN  U'ELL  WOBKS, 


24  I'oBt  Street,       -  Saii  KranrlMco. 

FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  CoiU'g-o  liiHiruclft  In  Shorthand.  Typo- 'A' rltlii*? 
Bookkeopin*r.  Telt-grraphy.  PfnrnanHhlp.  Drawlns'. 
all  the  EnpllHh  hraneht-s.  and  <'v»'rytliinfr  pcrtaintnt 
to  biihlnt'ss.  f(ij-  full  six  iiR'tithR.  Wp  havn  4lxt«M'n 
toachiTH  and  p-ive  individual  InHtruction  lo  all  our 

pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Eng:ineering: 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualllied 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  pr.ictlcal 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S  HALKY.  Sec. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining:  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture.  Drawing  and  Assaying 
■723  /W«  RK.  ET  STREET, 
San  Francisco.  Cat,. 
Open  All  Year    :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t^:  Dulllon  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  t^;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Pull  course  of 
B8savlnir.t.«).  Established  l8tV4.  Send  forlClrculsr 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Connnissioner  of  Deeds, 

.11B  MONTGO.MKRY  STRKET. 
Bel.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaL 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 

Reported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


rOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  14,  1895. 
a:^9,162.— Tap  for  Barrelk— H.  C.  Black,  S.  F. 
.539,122.— Gas  Engine— H.  J.  Dykes,  Peralta,  Cal. 
539,258.— DRYING  FRUIT— P.  W.  Gibson,  Lalteport, 
Cal. 

539,261.— Can  Opener— J.  Gould  .Tr.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
539,134.— Car  Fender^H  P.  .lohnson,  S.  F. 
539.140.— Sash  Fastener— 1.  W.  Lord,  Cucamonga, 
Cal. 

539,280.— Can  Labeling  Machine— E.  E.  Magee, 

.San  Jose,  Cal. 
539,144.— Butter    Cutter— R.    Packard,  Smith 

River,  Cal. 

539,368.  —  Negative    Plates  —  W.   S.  Phillips, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
539,204.— VALVES— H.  H.  Tracy,  Hollister,  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
ulshed  by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  teleg-raplilc  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness lor  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Pulsations  of  the  Earth's  Crust. 


According  to  Professor  John  Milne 
the  crust  of  the  earth  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  agitation,  earth  movements  be- 
ing experienced  at  all  times  and  in  all 
lands;  but  they  are  so  slight  from 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year  that 
they  generally  escape  detection.  In  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  in  many  of 
those  in  Asia  (most  notably  Corea  and 
Japan)  these  tiltings  are  so  great  as  to 
be  noticed. 

Germany  seems  to  be  the  seat  of 
greatest  European  crust  agitation, 
Japan  occupying  a  smaller  position  in 
Asia.  Of  the  above  two  countries 
Prof.  Milne  says:  "In  both  Germany 
and  Japan  a  tidelike  movement  too 
great  to  be  produced  by  lunar  attrac- 
tions has  been  observed,  the  ground 
being  gently  lifted  every  twenty-four 
hours,  and  sometimes  twice,  and  in  all 
eases  buildings,  trees,  etc.,  stand 
slightly  inclined,  like  cornstalks  in  a 
gentle,  steady  breeze."  In  short,  the 
earth  is  constantly  breathing,  so  to 
speak,  the  crust  making  each  respira- 
tion by  a  gentle  rising  and  falling, 
similar  to  that  of  the  chest  in  air- 
breathing  animals.  It  is  believed  that 
a  certain  per  cent  of  this  earth  crust 
disturbance  is  due  to  conditions  similar 
to  those  which  bring  about  earth- 
quakes. This  is  especially  true  as  far 
as  it  regards  Japan,  where  it  has  been 
traced  to  the  continual  opening  and 
closing  of  the  broken  strata  in  the 
main  range  of  the  mountains. 


Send  3.5c  to  the  Currency  Pub.  House,  178 
Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  for  a  copy  of  the 
"Financial  School  at  Farmerville."  Every- 
body is  reading  it. 


FARMERS,  AHENTION ! 

DO  ?0U  WA«T  TO  EIIPlOY  ASYBODY? 

If  .so,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamsters,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc..  promptly.    No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  in  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 

Employment  Agency, 


62H  Sacramento  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TREE  -  WASH. 

Olive  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \AJ.    J/ACK-SOIN    <fc  CO. 
Sole  AgentM.      -       -       So.  226  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI. 

Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

m.  i.  KUNZ,'Sa«mento. 

Mission,  3  years  5  to  6  feet. 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  2  years   2  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet. 

Picholine,  2  years  2  to  3  feet. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK     Send  for 
our  Bool!  on  Olive  Culture. 

How/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

TDCCO  n4  fini  n  I'lii'ii,  SPLENDOR  prune,  Van 
I  ntto  Ol  UULU     OEMAN  mnnce-clunce  of 

liurliank's  20  Million  •■new  creations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  cvcrywlierc.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar- 
anteed. '1  lie  "urea  tniirstrips"  save  you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  trees  70  ye;irs'  experience  can 
grow;  they  "live  longer  and  bear  better."— Spc. 
MorUm.  STARK.B^^.  Louisiana, Mo., Rockport, III. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  H.  UUKKE,  (Be  Market  St.,  S.  P.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
stelns;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pigs. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  Ijred 
and  reg-istered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  U.  HOPKINS,  Petaluina.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Poultry. 


BAKKKI)  P.  KOCKS.  Brown  Leghorns.  Black 
Minorcas  and  Mammoth  Pekln  Ducks.  In  these 
varieties  I  have  taken  great  pains  in  securing  the 
liest prize  winners  in  New  York  and  Mass.:  he- 
sides.  I  have  won  highest  honors  at  the  State 
shows.  I  invite  ever.v  one  interested  to  visit  my 
ranch  and  see  America  s  best  bred  fowls.  Refer- 
ence. People's  Bank,  or  any  of  my  neighbors. 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  J.  W.  Forgens.  Eggs.  $2  per  set- 
ting, or  three  settings  for  $5. 


ItllFF  LE<JH<)RNS  Eggs  from  prize  winners, 

$1,  $2  and  $H  per  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


E«J(;S  FOR  HATCIIIN(i- Buff.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
Silver  Wyandottes.  Light  Bralinias.  Indian  Games. 
Black  Spanish.  Baniaius,  Pekln  Ducks  -Two  Dol- 
lars setting.  Mainmotli  Br<nize  Turkey.  White 
Holland  Turkey— Three  Dollars  dozen.  Theodore 
Cushing,  Spokane.  Washington. 


.r.  K.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal..  Iireeds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
Mc  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  $.0.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


WKLLINOTON'.S    IMPROVED     E<i(i  FOOD 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  ti26  Market  St.,  S.  P.— BERKSHIRES. 


CHAS.   A.   STOWE,    Stockton,    Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.MILLER,  Elisio.  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  L.anding,  Cal.   Importer  and 
"Breeder  of  Sliroijshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  an<l  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  H.  (iLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  l:irge  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.   Bedrock  prices. 

R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


mmmi 


LlfLIf  UtO  P«SSTH[IS«Y? 


SEND  YCU  R  NAME  tADORESS  ON  POSTAL  CAR  0*.° 
It  GRAND  POULTRY  RANCH, WE  ST  R I V E R S I  3 E.CAL 
CSaSnH3.'''THEY  WILL  SEND  YOU  SOMETMINd  USEFUL 
nv  RE  r  E  M  B  E  R  15'-  N  E  X  T  S  CW  LECHORNS'-'rS"?. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggfs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIT  TREES 

OUR    SPECIrt  LT'"V. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  PaciHc  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

O-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  troni 
oale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

S'ares,  Butte  County,  Cal. 


PROTECT  YOUR  YOUNG  TREES 

♦♦^♦♦♦BY  THE  BEST  METH0D.>4>>>> 


P.  &  B.  ONE-PLY  PAPER,  $3  PER  ROLL. 


.ONE  ROLL  SUFFICIENT  FOR  10(111  TREES. 


USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH   PRINTERS'   INK  GIVES  ABSOLUTE  PROTECTION  AGAINST 
ATTACK  BY  CUT-WORHS  AND  OTHER  TREE  PESTS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


ik;  b.vttery  street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
SOUTH  BROADWAY, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  I.,arffeiy  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  eu^a^inp  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalOB-ne  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting-.  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul 
try  Appliances  generally.  lieniein- 
ber  the  Hest  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland.  Cal. 


Protect  Your  Trees 


Gilman's  Patent  Tule  Tree  Protector. 

PATENTED  AUGUST  1,  1893. 

FIRST  PRIZE— Medal  and  Diploma— California  Mid-Winter  International 
Exposition. 

Cheapest,  best  and  only  one  to  protect  trees  and  vines  from  frost,  sunburn, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  borers  and  other  tree  pests. 

For  testimonials  from  parties  who  are  using  them,  send  for  descriptive  cir- 
culars. 

B.  F.  OILMAN, 

Sole  /Vlanufacturer  of  F*atent  Tule  Coi/ers. 

420  Ninth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  LOH  Angeles,  Cal. 

,  We  have  Berkshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
They  are  from  Prize  Winners  and  are  I'rize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  have  litters  old  enough  to  ship, 
also  a  few  young  boars  8  to  10  months  old  that  we  will 
sell  at  low  prices.   Correspondence  solicited. 


RR/XINCIS   smixi-i   &  CO., 


-MANDFACTUREIIS  OF- 


SHiMlIRQN^Sl^mRP 


 THE  

HALSTED  >  INCUBATOR 

COmF»MIN"V, 

1313  Myrtle  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular. 


ROR  S/\LE. 

Holstein=l)f  IT  T  C 
Friesian  DULL3 


I  have  for  sale  10  Thoroughbred  Holslein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  of  superior  breeding— Clothilde,  Nether- 
land,  Aagie  and  Lady  Fay  families,  ranging  in 
age  from  6  to  18  months.  Apply 

HALL'S  STOCK  FARM,  Marysville, 
Or,  THOS.  B.  HALL,  Sacramento. 


EGGS  WILL  PAY  LARGE  PROFITS 

At  HI  cents  per  dozen.  If  you  doubt  it,  write  me 
and  I  will  tell  you  how.  Give  plainly  your  name, 
address  and  business.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER, 
130  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


F=^OR    TOWtN    VA/rtTER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asphaltum. 


\A/efc>er  Gas  Sc  Gasoline  Engines. 

Simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  earth. 
FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  Guaranteed 
cost  of  running,  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

AGENTS, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


cHicAco  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  most  successful  coIlepG  on  this  unntincnt.   For  full  particulars  address*  the  Secretary. 

JUS.  XllCiUL.S  ->!.  I^.  C.  V.  S.,  -^537-^939  "^Jtale  !?it,;  Cliicuffo,  III. 
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LKiHT  !  strong:  handsome:  MOKF:  DUKAHLE  than  the  old  type  of  machiues, 
yet.  in  spite  of  increased  strenght.  is  LIGHTER. 


CRAVER 

LIGHT  WEIGHT 

STEEL  HEADER. 

The  Improved  Randolph  with  Stop  Draper. 

A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  HEADERS  -  ALL  STEEL. 

Steel  Angles !  Steel  Pipes !  Steel  Tees ! 


Th«  BUCKEYE  FRAMELESS  BINDER.    THE  FINEST  TWO-WHEELED  REAPER 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


0MKi  _ 


SITS  OU 
.    140  UO 
40  UO 


luTT  t,iTr.i^t..v,,   .^r>  ,-oo  ,.    D    J  .        .         .  .  IIUCKEYE  TAULE  K.^KE  RE.XPER  AND  MOWER  COMBINED 

THE  BUCKEYE  I'RAMELESS  IS  a  uomplete  Binder  in  every  particular.    It  will  cut,  blnJ  auU    „    ,  „ 
elevate  better,  run  lighter,  last  longer,  cost  less  for  repairs,  and  do  better  work  in  every  condition  of    BucKeye  Reaper  only  . 

crop  than  any  other  binder  in  existence.    Built  on  honor,  iiiid  Honest  Work  from  Top  to  Bottom.    Mower  Attachment  only  / 

V/EHICLES    /\IND    F"MR/V\irSG    imPLETWEINTS    OE    E\/ERY    DESCF?  I  F»T  1  OrN. 

Send  for  our  No.  19  Catalo|;ue.   Just  Issued. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

WE  ARE  IIN  IX! 


"DEERE" 

Hig:h  and  Medium  Grade. 
REGULAR 

_  AXD  

ROADSTER. 
CAN  T  BE  BEAT. 


4 

Wj'|i  all  Late  Improvements. 


'  NATIONAL" 

High  Grade  Only. 
RACER 

 AND  

ROADSTER. 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  AND  LADIES. 


AGENTS  VA/AINTED. 


Deere  Implement  Company, 


305    AND    30  V    mARKLET  ST. 


SAN    F-RANCISOO,  CAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  23. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  JUNE  8,  1895. 


TWlCNTir-FIFTH  YEAK. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


Midsummer  in  the  Nurseries. 


The  rush  of  the  season  in  the  nurseries  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  trees  has  long  gone  by;  it  is  even  late  now 
for  the  handling  of  evergreen  trees,  and  the  nursery 
activity  for  the  next  three  months  will  lie  in  con- 
stant cultivation,  in  budding,  and  in  irrigation  where 
it  is  needed  for  the  vigorous  and  satis- 
factory growth  of  the  stock.    To  the 
public  view  it  might  seem  that  this  is  , 
the  time  for  midsummer  dozing  under 
the  handsome  specimen  trees  or  in  the 
shade  of  the  buildings,  and  the  conclu-  ! 
sion  of  the  average  man  would  be  that 
there  i.s  little  to  see  at  the  nurseries 
at  this  time  of  the  year.     This  view  of 
the  matter  is  not  altogether  correct. 

It  is  true  that  some,  perhaps  most, 
of  our  newly  established  nurseries  have 
little  to  show  at  this  season  except  the 
long  rows  of  seedlings  through  which 
the  budders  are  patiently  pursuing 
their  tedious  task  with  tender  knees 
and  aching  backs,  but  our  older  nur- 
series which  carry  a  stock  of  orna- 
mentals and  have  also  an  experimental 
orchard  for  fruiting  the  hundreds  of 
varieties  which  are  brought  out  as  nov- 
elties, really  offer  the  visitor  most  in- 
structive and  entertaining  object  les- 
sons all  through  the  summer  months. 
We  apprehend  that  the   fact  is  not 


nurseries  are,  as  a  rule,  less  interesting  in  these  | 
directions  than  the  older  Eastern  concerns,  both  | 
because  of  their  youth  and  because  we  have  had  dur-  [ 
ing  the  last  score  of  years  such  a  passion  for  the  , 
commercial  and  such  an  apathy  for  ornamental  | 
planting.  But  age  will  change  all  this,  and  in  another  I 
decade  or  so  the  better  class  of  California  nurseries  ' 


MAIN    AVKNUF,    AT   THK   CALIFORNIA    NUK.SERY    AT  NILKH 


nursery  in  point  of  area  and  of  variety,  as  well  as 
extent  of  propagation,  is  the  California  Nursery 
Company,  at  Niles,  Alameda  county,  and  Mr.  John 
Rock,  the  president  and  manager,  is  one  of  our  best 
informed  plantsmen,  as  well  as  a  leader  in  enterprise 
and  geniality. 

We  have  on  this  page  three  scenes  on  the  grounds 
of  this  nursery  which  will  indicate  its 
extent  and  give  a  hint  also  that  its 
grounds  are  not  alone  an  area  of  com- 
mercial stock  but  also  the  abode  of 
much  that  will  delight  the  eye  and  win 
the  approval  of  the  plant  lover.  The 
pictures  are  not  the  best  that  the  place 
could  afford,  for  its  450  planted  acres 
contain  much  that  is  even  more  pictur 

  esque  than  the  photographer  selected. 

And  still,  the  broad  avenue  with  its 
background  of  fine  Canary  Island  dates, 
yuccas  and  draceenas,  and  its  border  of 
flowering  shrubs,  may  be  a  promise  to 
the  beholder  of  other  scenes  to  be  en- 
joyed as  he  pushes  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  grounds,  where  tasteful  buildings 
stand  among  banks  of  varied  foliage 
and  acres  of  bloom.  So,  too,  the  other 
view  which  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  con- 
ifers, hundreds  of  varieties  of  which 
are  betokened  by  the  snap  of  the  cam- 
era, which  is  merely  such  a  glance  as 
one  might  get  in  rapid  passing. 

California  nurseries  do  not  do  much 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    THE    CONIFER  SECTION. 


THE    I'UUl'AG.V  TlNli  HOLSKS 


adequately  appreciated  by  the  public,  hence  our 
allusion  to  it. 

A  well-kept  nursery  for  general  propagation  of 
economic  and  ornamental  trees  and  plants  dis- 
charges a  most  important  public  function  wholly 
aside  from  its  commercial  features.  At  the  East 
the  oldest  and  greatest  nurseries  are  now  endowed 
with  specimen  growths  of  tree  and  shrub  in  greater 
variety  than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  oldest  botanic  gardens.  These  collections  do 
not  usually  have,  it  is  true,  the  scenic  features  which 
pertain  to  parks  nor  the  systematic  accuracy  of  the 
botanic  gardens,  but  still  they  often  have  plant 
treasures  which  cannot  be  found  in  places  of  more 
public  resort,  and  they  comprise  a  most  valuable 
supplement  to   these   establishments.  California 


will  be  endowed  with  more  striking  beauty  in 
specimen  planting  and  more  rapid  development  than 
the  establishments  at  the  East,  because  our  condi- 
tions favor  a  wider  exotic  flora  and  a  quicker  at- 
tainment of  mature  forms. 

A  fair  promise  of  the  future  can  now  clearly  be 
seen  in  what  has  already  been  attained.  At  at  least 
a  dozen  places  in  California  we  have  nurseries  which 
have  annexes  devoted  to  the  experimental  growth  of 
fruits  and  specimen  growth  of  ornamentals,  and  in 
such  places  can  now  be  found  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  exotics,  found  to  be  hardy  in  this  cli- 
mate, that  the  State  can  show.  It  is  a  delight  to 
the  plant  lover  to  seek  these  out  and  to  unselfishly 
admire  them  or  to  learn  from  them  valuable  lessons 
for  the  planting  of  his  own  grounds.    Our  greatest 


as  a  ruie  with  glass,  except  in  the  low  houses  which 
serve  for  commercial  propagation,  and  the  California  • 
Nursery  Co.  is  in  accord  with  this  rule.  The 
University,  the  Park  and  the  wealthy  amateur  have 
the  iron  and  glass  aloft,  but  for  the  inhabitants  of 
these  honorable  elevations  the  low  houses  of  the 
nurseries  are  the  incubators. 

The  grounds  at  Niles  show  what  can  be  done  on 
the  deep  alluvial  soil  of  the  northern  extension  of 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  not  a  specially  pro- 
tected region,  and  lessons  drawn  from  the  open-aif  ' 
plant  display  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  usually 
prove  true  in  all  the  coast  valley  regions  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  ruling  factor  is  freedom  from  ex- 
tremes of  either  heat  or  cold. 
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should  be  lost  in  making  preparations  for  its  han- 
dliiifj  in  tho  be.st  pos.sible  shajje.  We  lose  too  muvh 
each  year  by  shipping  poor  fruit.  There  is  now  no 
excuse  for  it.  All  know  better,  or  can  easily  learn 
better,  and  nothing  but  shiftlessness  destroys  qual- 
ity. It  will  apparently  be  a  good  year  for  good 
prices  for  good  fruit.  It  will  never  be  good  year  for 
anything  else. 


Beglstered  at  S.  F.  Postofflce  as  second-claes  mail  matter. 


ALFRED  HOLMAN  Editor. 

E.  J.  WICKSON  Special  Contributor. 


San  Francisco,  June  8,  1895. 
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It  is  seasonable  to  say  something 
about  the  valley,  and  here  we  have 
it.  The  Commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  California  under  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  cai-e  for  the  Yosemite  valley  and  the 
Mariposa  big-tree  grove  will  hold  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  valley  next  week.  There  are  eight  Com- 
missioners; H.  K.  Field  and  Max  Goldberg,  San 
Francisco;  John  R.  O'Brien,  Oakland;  George  T3. 
Sperry,  Stockton;  John  Boggs,  Colusa;  E.  P.  John- 
son, Fjos  Angeles;  H.  J.  Ostrander,  Merced,  and  A. 
J.  Clinch.  Mariposa.  Governor  Budd,  by  reason  of 
his  official  position,  is  a  member  of  the  commission, 
and  he,  as  well  as  General  John  F.  Sheehan,  secre- 
tary of  the  IJoard,  will  attend  the  meeting  next 
week.  The  appropriations  for  Yosemite  valley  and 
the  Big  Tree  Grove  were  materially  diminished  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners now  particularly  desire  that  the  Governor 
shall  inspect  the  hotels,  bridges  and  trails,  so  that 
he  can  speak  with  accurate  knowledge  of  affairs 
when  the  Legislature  again  convenes.  California 
should  do  something  to  keep  this  great  mecca  of  the 
tourist  in  good  order.  It  is  a  prominent  resource  of 
the  State,  as  well  as  a  great  natural  endownment. 
The  Yosemite  on  the  east  and  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
on  the  west  should  be  generously  cherished  and  im- 
proved in  the  true  sense  of  that  word. 


The  Week. 


„,  Radical  weather  changes  are  still 

Weather 

rife,  but  fortunately  for  us  Califor- 

aud  Crops.  ....  ,     ,  ... 

nia  IS  tar  removed  from  their 
activity.  For  several  days  past  the  thermometer  at 
the  East  has  endeavored  to  make  up  for  its  unsea- 
sonable May  depression  by  a  June  spirit  which  car- 
ried the  mercury  above  90^  with  the  appalling  loss  of 
life  which  that  degree  means  at  the  East.  Such  heat 
exceeds  the  records  at  many  places  fur  this  dati^.  At 
the  same  places,  two  weeks  ago,  occurred  the  coldest 
weather  ever  recorded  in  May.  Such  are  the  ex- 
tremes which  eastern  crops  have  to  pass  through 
this  season.  As  the  weather  report  on  another  page 
shows,  California  has  gone  along  on  a  comfortable 
medium  course. 

^        .        Many  readers  will  be  shocked  to 

Death  of  •' 

hear  of  the  death  of  Ex-Senator 
L.  W.  Buck,  the  result  of  a  fall 
from  a  driving  cart  in  Oakland.  Mr.  Buck  died  on 
the  morning  of  June  4.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
State,  July  8,  1834,  and  came  to  California  in  1874, 
settling  on  a  farm  in  Vaca  Valley.  He  served  a 
short  time  in  the  Union  Army  in  ]8()1,  then  passed  a 
decade  in  merchandizing  in  Iowa.  In  California  he 
began  with  little  and  by  his  industry  and  enterprise 
in  the  fruit  business  amassed  quite  a  fortune.  Mr. 
Buck  has  been  very  prominent  in  our  fruit  affairs  for 
the  last  ten  years;  for  eight  years  he  was  manager 
of  the  California  Fruit  Union  and  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture.  He 
will  be  sadly  missed  at  assemblages  of  fruit  growers. 
Mrs.  Buck  and  five  children  of  mature  age  survive 
him.  They  have  the  sympathy  of  all  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

First  Full  Though  many  cars  of  fruit  have 
gone  East,  the  first  full  train  left 
Sacramento  on  Tuesday  evening  of 
this  week.  The  train  consisted  of  ten  of  the  new 
ventilator  cars  loaded  with  peaches,  apricots  and 
cherries  from  tht;  Vacaville  district,  to  be  landed  in 
Chicago  in  three  days.  Trains  of  this  character  will 
be  sent  out  daily  as  soon  as  the  receipts  of  fruit 
warrant  it. 


The  Yuba  City 
Meeting. 


Fmlt  Train. 


The  meeting  at  Yuba  City  last 
week  was  a  great  success.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  recall  a  similar 
occasion  within  the  jiast  few  years  when  the  repre- 
sentation of  orchard  interests  was  so  large  and  the 
general  character  of  the  papers  so  high.  The  attend- 
ance included  Mr.  A.  T.  Hatch  of  Suisun;  Hon.  L. 
W.  Buck  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Buck  of  Vacaville; 
President  Lelong,  Hon.  John  Markley  of  Sonoma; 
Mr.  George  H.  Appel  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Fairbank  of 
Sacramento;  Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman  of  Red  Bluff;  Mr. 
C.  W.  Reed  of  Sacramento;  Mr.  John  H.  Gill  of 
Chico;  Capt.  W.  J.  McCann  of  Newcastle;  Prof.  E. 
J.  Wickson  of  Berkeley;  Hon.  J.  A.  Filcher  of  San 
Francisco;  Mr.  F.  M.  Righter  of  Santa  Clara;  Maj. 
H.  Wcinstock  of  Sacramento;  Mr.  Eben  Boalt  of 
Palermo;  Mr.  .S.  S.  Boynton  of  Oroville.  with  others 
— these  in  addition  to  the  attendance  of  local  or- 
chardists  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  or  more.  The 
ladies  of  Yuba  City  Grange  entertained  the  entire 
company  to  substantial  luncheon,  and  every  citizen 
of  the  town  seemed  to  consider  himself  an  active 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Entertainment.  The 
papers — some  of  which  appear  in  this  issue  of  the 
Rural,  to  be  followed  by  others  next  week — were  of 
exceptional  character,  being  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  all  orchardists  who  wish  to  keep  up  to  date 
in  planting  and  marketing  matters  and  in  the  gen- 
eral literature  of  California  horticulture. 


To  Keforiii 
the  AurtioDH. 


Fruit 


Early  sales  of  California  fruits  at 
the  East  are  showing  ([uite  satis- 
factory prices  for  whatever  ar- 
rives in  good  condition,  and  there  is  a  general 
confidence  in  the  season's  outlook  by  those  who  have 
fruit  crops  coming  on.  The  anticipations  se(>m  quite 
warranted,  for  we  shall  have  a  moderate  supply;  it 
will  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  opening  for  it  at 
the  East  could  hardly  be  better.  The  dried  product 
this  year  will  be  comparatively  small,  and  not  a  day 


The  most  timely  subject  before 
the  Yuba  City  meeting  was  that 
discussed  by  Major  Weinstock  of 
Sacramento,  whose  address  is  given  in  full  on  page 
35(5.  Major  Weinstock  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
named  tJy  the  Annual  Horticultural  Convention  (held 
at  Sacramento  last  October)  to  reform  the  auction 
system  in  the  Eastern  markets.  In  his  address  at 
Yuba  City  he  reported  facts  of  great  interest  to 
every  grower  of  fruits  in  California.  This  address — 
see  page  H.')*! — must  be  studied  by  every  grower  who 
seeks  to  know  the  present  marketing  situation.  In 
view  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  it.  Gen.  Chipman  offered 
the  following  resolutions,  which,  after  a  full  discus- 
sion in  which  their  adoption  was  advocated  bv  Mr. 
W.  P.  Hammon,  Frank  H.  Buck,  A.  T.  Hat?h,"B.  F. 
Walton  and  others,  were  unanimously  adopted: 

WnEKEAs,  At  the  Fruit  Growers'  State  Convention  held  in 
Saoraineiito  in  November,  1S',I4,  it  was  shown  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  disastrous  results  in  the  marketing'  of  fresh 
fruits  in  the  Kasl  was  the  existence  of  two  or  more  rival  auc- 
tion houses  in  various  cities:  and 

Whereas,  Tlio  conclusion  was  reached  that  such  rival  auc- 
tion houses  were  needless  to  either  buyer  or  seller  and  were  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  the  California  grower:  and 

Whereas,  A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  that 
convention  by  a  l  ising  vote  that  a  union  be  organized,  to  be 
known  as  the  Kruit  Growers'  and  Shippers"  Assfx-iation  of 
California,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  establish- 
ing one  auction  iwm  ouly  in  each  Eastern  auction  (Xjint ;  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  said  convention  did  pledge  them- 
selves to  give  such  association,  when  formed,  their  earnest 
and  heartiest  support ;  and 

Whereas,  .Sudi  association  was  foi  ined,  including  the  most 
proiuineul  fruit  growers  and  shippers  of  Calif(jrnia,  which 
selected  a  union  auction  room  in  New  York,  which  is  free  and 
open  to  all  receivers  and  auctioneers  of  Califotniia  fruit  and  to 
all  buyers ;  and 

Whereas,  We  learn  thnt  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  ei- 
tablish  a  rival  auction  house  in  the  City  of  New  York,  there- 


by perpetuating  the  serious  evils  of  the  past  and  defeatint- 

the  expressed  wishes  of  the  gixjwer;  therefore  be  it 

H'.iolrrd,  That  the  fruit  growers  and  shippers  assembled  in 
convention  in  Yuba  City  do  hereby  protest  against  any  such 
movement  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  rival  auction 
house  in  the  New  York  market,  and  we  call  upon  fruit  grow- 
ers and  shippers  to  stand  by  the  pledge  taken  at  the  Novem- 
ber convention  and  to  withhold  their  business  and  their  sup- 
port from  those  engaged  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  desired 
end  of  the  fruit  growers;  and  be  it  further 

IleHolvrd,  That  the  secretary  of  this  convention  be  and  is 
hereby  instructed  to  furnish  the  press  throughout  the 
.State  and  the  receivers  of  California  fruit  in  all  Eastern 
markets  with  copies  of  these  resolutions. 

The  effect  of  this  action  is  to  declare  a  boycott 
against  any  firm  which  declines  to  accept  the  open, 
single-room  auction  system  proposed  by  the  fruit 
growers  of  this  State. 

c«-oper»t.ve     ^r.  F.  M.  Righter  of  Campbells, 
father  of  the  exchange  system  as 

WarehounliiK.  ,  .     .,     ^    '  „, 

it  has  grown  up  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  is  seeking  to  promote  a  very  easy  and  sim 
pie  plan  of  co-operation  which  looks  only  to  the  col- 
lecting and  systematic  grading  of  dried  fruits.  He 
finds  that  there  is  great  practical  saving  in  having 
the  fruit  product  of  a  neighborhood  in  one  place  and 
divided  into  specific  grades.  It  facilitates  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  in  many  ways  and  saves  a  vast 
amount  of  chasing  about  the  country  on  the  part  of 
buyers,  for  all  of  which  the  producer  has  eventually 
to  pay.  As  a  means  of  promoting  this  idea  Mr. 
Righter  introduced  the  following  resolutions  which 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

WiiEKEAS,  The  production  of  a  superior  dried  fruit  is  purely 
a  manufacturing  business  and  is  subject  to  uU  the  influences 
in  marketing  that  have  been  employed  by  the  most  successful 
manufacturers;  and 

Whereas,  Uniformity  in  the  grading  and  packing  has  always 
been  considered  vitally  important  and  therefore  an  urgent 
necessity  in  the  development  of  every  new  business;  there- 
fore be  it 

Renolreil,  That  we  urge  all  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  to 
work  for  and  use  their  intiuence  in  perfecting  a  uniform 
system  in  the  grading  and  packing  of  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit, 
employing  as  a  basis  the  system  adopted  last  year  by  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  the  Fruit  Unions  and  Exchanges 
of  Santa  Clara  valley  and  the  San  Franci.sco  Fruit  Exchange 


A^^rleult  uritl 
Training  C'olIeK*'. 


There  is  an  institution  at  Penryn, 
Placer  county,  which  is  doing 
much  to  bring  that  excellent  early 
fruit  district  to  the  attention  of  young  Englishmen 
who  are  disposed  to  seek  homes  and  opportunities 
for  investment  in  this  State.  Mr.  Frank  Karslake, 
an  Englishman  who  has  been  resident  in  the  Penryn 
region  for  several  years,  conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing  a  training  school  which  could  aid  new  comers 
in  securing  such  information  of  local  horticultural 
practices  as  would  materially  help  them  in  embark- 
ing upon  enterprises  of  their  own  and  maintain 
guardianship  over  them  while  they  were  new  to  the 
country.  This  idea  commended  itself  to  English 
parents  who  wished  to  help  their  sons  to  new  homes 
and  during  the  past  year,  the  first  of  the  college, 
there  have  been  about  twenty  pupils  who  came  to 
California  under  Mr.  Karslake's  care.  The  writer 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  lecturing  to  them  on 
California  horticultural  practices  for  a  week  and 
was  deeply  impressed  with  their  intelligence, 
earnestness  and  desirability  as  a  factor  in  forward- 
ing the  development  of  this  new  State.  We  found 
the  pupils  very  comfortably  housed  in  a  fine  new 
building  of  large  capacity,  well  fed  and  generously 
provided  for  otherwise.  Among  the  directors  of  the 
.school  are  P.  W.  Butler,  H.  E.  Parker  and  Andrew 
Ryder,  well  known  as  progressive  and  successful 
fruit  growers  of  the  Penryn  district.  The  directors 
give  practical  instruction  on  their  own  places  in 
horticultural  work  and  the  college  has  also  a  super 
intendent,  Mr.  Bridges,  whom  we  found  exception 
ally  vvell  informed.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
college  is  being  planted  with  a  view  of  demonstra- 
ting the  suitability  of  different  plants  and  trees  to 
the  locality  and  commercial  orchards  of  considerable 
area  are  also  being  set  out. 


Wheat 
.Market. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  transfer  of 
the  Fair  wheat  has  been  accom- 
plished at  a  figure  of  8.5c  per  ctl. 
It  has  suffered  somewhat  by  its  long  storage.  It  is 
to  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  soon  be  entirely  out  of  the  way.  As  dis- 
tant markets  have  been  rather  slow  and  weak,  there 
has  been  little  done  here  in  the  face  of  the  Fair 
movement.  The  outlook  for  the  trade  in  the  new 
crop  is,  however,  well  sjiokcn  of.  While  the  harvest 
is  proceeding  the  market  will  have  a  chance  to  tone 
itself  up,  for  all  believe  there  is  a  degree  of  strength 
in  it  above  what  has  recently  been  disclosed. 


Canning 
Interest. 


The  activity  in  canning  enter 
prises  to  which  we  recently 
alluded  has  continued.  The  new 
establishment  at  Haywards  has  started  up  and 
promises  to  make  a  fine  run.  The  Sebastopol  can- 
nery has  been  largely  refitted  and  improved,  and 
other  establishments  are  now  in  the  activity  of  the 
opening  of  the  season.  We  shall  probably  have  a 
largely  increased  pack  this  year  and  it  will  do  much 
to  help  market  values. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Cabinet  is,  so  it  is  said,  to  be 
filled  by  the  promotion  of  Attorney  General  Olney. 
It  is  a  rather  curious  appointment,  for  Mr.  Olney, 
thoujfh  a  very  respectable  man,  is  in  no  sense  a  pub- 
lic figure.  It  seems  out  of  keeping  that  a  station 
dignified  by  the  incumbency  of  Jefferson,  Webster 
and  Calhoun,  and  in  more  recent  times  by  Seward, 
Bayard  and  Blaine,  should  be  given  to  a  man  who  is 
rather  more  widely  known  as  a  tennis  player  than 
as  a  statesman.  But  this  is  Mr.  Cleveland's  way. 
He  prefers  to  be  surrounded  by  men  whose  fortunes 
are  of  his  own  making,  and  upon  whose  complaisance 
he  may  depend,  than  by  men  of  reputation  and  of 
independent  character.  It  was  this  preference  which 
led  him  to  appoint  his  former  private  secretary 
(Lamont)  chief  of  the  War  Department,  to  make  his 
former  law  partner  (Bissell)  Postmaster  General, 
and  to  fill  other  Cabinet  posts  with  men  whom 
nobody  ever  heard  of  till  their  names  were  sent  up 
to  the  Senate.  Only  two  men  of  political  reputa- 
tion— Gresham  and  Carlisle — were  made  Cabinet 
officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  administration,  and 
the  death  of  the  former  will  leave  the  latter  the 
only  member  of  the  Cabinet  circle  whose  political 
character  is  above  that  of  an  executive  clerk.  It  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  right;  that  the  public 
work  will  be  best  done  by  men  of  routine  capacity 
rather  than  by  statesmen;  but  the  notion  is  a  new 
one,  and  its  application  certainly  robs  the  Govern- 
ment of  much  which  hitherto  has  given  it  impress- 
"iveness  and  high  public  respect.  From  Bayard  and 
Blaine  to  Olney  is  a  progress  not  calculated  to  inspire 
enthusiasm. 

The  Republicans  of  Ohio  in  convention  last  week 
declared  as  follows: 

For  re.storation  of  the  prntei'tivo  principle  in  tariff  legisla- 
tion. 

For  the  "  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money, 
(Mther  in  accordance  with  a  I'atio  to  be  tixed  by  an  inter- 
national agreement,  if  that  can  be  obtained,  or  under  such  re- 
strictions and  such  provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legisla- 
tion, as  will  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  values  of 
the  two  metals,  so  that  the  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power 
of  the  dollar,  whether  of  silver,  gold  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all 
times  equal." 

For  protection  for  sheep  husbandry. 

That  "the  proposed  Nicaraguan  canal  is  needed  for  commer- 
cial extension  and  national  defense,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
constructed  and  operated  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  under  its  protection  ;  we  commend  this  project  to  our 
representatives  in  Congress." 

For  the  pension  system  as  it  stands. 

Denouncing  the  Administration  for  lowering  the  American 
flag  in  Hawaii,  and  for  allowing  British  forces  to  land  in  Nica- 
rauga. 

Nominating  McKinley  for  the  Presidency. 
Nominating  Ex-Gov.  John  B.  Foraker  I'or  U.  S.  Senator  to 
succeed  Bryce. 

The  principal  address  was  by  John  Sherman,  whose 
well-known  financial  views  were  applauded  to  the 
echo  and  reflected  in  the  platform  as  above 
stated.  This  proceedit:g  is  very  notable  because  in 
a  measure  it  forecasts  the  position  of  the  National 
Republican  Party  in  the  Presidential  fight  of  next 
year.  The  nomination  by  the  convention  of  a  can- 
didate for  U.  S.  Senator  is  a  precedent  very  likely 
to  be  followed  by  other  States  and  almost  certain  to 
become  the  practice  of  the  country.  It  is  a  practic- 
able substitute  for  popular  election  and  though  liable 
to  abuses,  is  on  the  whole  to  be  commended. 


This  country  has  rarely  seen  such  a  contest  as  is 
just  now  going  on  between  President  Cleveland  and 
his  party.  Left  to  itself,  it  is  plain  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  declare  for  free  coinage  of  silver. 
But  Mr.  Cleveland  does  not  leave  it  to  itself.  He 
has  recently  written  two  letters  for  publication  up- 
holding the  gold  idea  in  the  most  positive  terms,  and 
he  has  sent  out  his  Cabinet  officers  on  speech- 
making  tours  in  support  of  the  same  principle.  This 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  is  para- 
lyzing to  the  efforts  of  those  who  arc  striving  system- 
atically to  commit  the  party  to  free  silver.  They 
find  it  easy  to  get  up  great  popular  demonstrations, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  party  leaders  they  are 
either  for  the  Cleveland  programme  or  are  dumb. 
Thus  far  the  President,  through  his  control  of  its 
machinery,  has  held  his  party  away  from  a  general 
declaration  for  free  silver;  but  it  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted  if  his  influence  will  last  until  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Convention,  one  year  hence.  If  either 
of  the  two  greater  parties  are  to  take  up  the  silver 


issue,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  be 
that  whose  strongholds  are  in  the  agricultural  and 
debtor  States. 


Of  late  years  the  world  has  heard  a  great  deal  in 
advocacy  of  "  art  for  art's  sake."  There  has  been 
a  widespread  movement  in  support  of  the  notion  that 
beauty,  apart  from  any  idea  of  utility,  is  a  thing 
worth  supreme  effort;  and  it  has  further  been 
claimed  that  a  refined  a3stheticism  is  a  safe  and  suf- 
ficient substitute  for  old-fashioned  moral  discipline. 
Cords  of  books  have  been  written  in  support 
of  this  principle;  it  has  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously Decome  the  ideal  of  a  certain  advanced 
society;  and  it  has  practically  (if  not  nominally) 
found  acceptance  among  some  who  claim  to  be 
Christians.  Plain  folks  have  rejected  the  claims 
of  "art  for  art's  sake,"  and  have  never  ceased 
to  contend  that  the  art  which  has  no  motive 
in  utility  is  not  only  worthless,  but  degrading.  The 
picture,  no  matter  how  correctly  colored,  which  em- 
bodies no  wholesome  idea,  is  a  waste  of  effort.  The 
book,  no  matter  how  cunningly  worded,  which 
teaches  no  lesson  of  life,  is  a  persistent  mischief. 
The  acting  which  yields  neither  refreshment  of 
spirit,  nor  mental  nor  moral  expansion,  may  be  ever 
so  artistic,"  but  it  is  worth  no  man's  money  nor 
time.  These  reflections  are  suggested  by  an  incident 
in  England  which  is  just  now  engrossing  world-wide 
attention.  Oscar  Wilde,  the  chief  apostle  of 
a3stheticism — of  "  art  for  art's  sake  " — has  just  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  so  indecent  that  it  cannot  be 
named.  And  ihix  is  what  comes  of  substituting  art 
for  religion  and  iiiorality  as  a  principle  of  life.  We 
may  well  thank  God  that  ;pstheticism  makes  little 
headway  on  American  soil. 


Gleanings. 


San  Jo.se  canners  are  paying  .5  cents  per  I1>  for  cherries  in 
Pajaro  valley. 

Oi.ivK  (iKowEKS  about  Oroville  are  not  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  their  pickled  ripe  olives. 

The  Pajaro  valley  has  .shipped  many  tons  of  strawberries  to 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  towns  this  season. 

PoKTBKviLLE  shipped  a  carload  of  new-crop  wheat  ten  days 
ago.    It  was  harvested  on  O.  M.  Smith's  ranch. 

The  Sonoma  County  Horticultural  Society  is  talking  about 
making  a  tine  county  exhibit  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  this 
fall.  A  committee  has  been  named  to  consider  ways  and 
means. 

Pa,i<i  1(111  id n :  The  apple  drop  is  unprecedentedly  large  this 
spring,  and  has  seriously  cut  into  the  amount  of  the  crop.  The 
Belleflowers  have  thinned  rapidly  and  the  Newton  pippins  set 
poorly.  The  high  winds  of  the  past  week  have  increased  the 
drop. 

San  Jose  T)w  iwKi  Vine:  Do  not  forget  to  whitewash  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  for  protection  against  peach-borers.  The 
insects  will  soon  take  their  winged  form  and  lay  their  eggs. 
This  whitewash  coat  prevents  the  , very  young  insect  getting 
to  the  tree. 

Okovii.i.e  Itrijistir :  There  is  no  fruit  that  hangs  in  prime 
condition  upon  the  tree  as  long  as  the  orange.  Men  began 
picking  here  last  November  and  to-day  Joe  Wardwell  started 
for  Downieville  and  Gold  Lake  with  a  load  of  golden  beauties 
that  he  had  obtained  fresh  from  the  trees  in  this  town.  Joe 
has  sold  over  :iO,0(X)  oranges  and  lemons  since  he  began  ped- 
dling this  spring. 

Sant.\  Ana  fihidr:  H.  C.  Wagner  of  this  city  has  embarked 
in  an  industry  which  promises  a  liberal  return  for  his  trouble. 
Mr.  Wagner  has  turned  his  attention  to  raising  mushrooms 
during  his  spare  time.  He  has  prepared  a  mushroom  bed  in 
his  shed  and  has  planted  the  "seed"  for  the  propagation  of 
the  esculent.  He  has  been  working  on  the  mushrooms  for 
several  weeks  past  and  has  met  with  every  encouragement. 
Samples  of  mushrooms  grown  from  spawn  prepared  in  his  shed 
compare  favorably  in  size,  shape  and  flavor  with  wild  or  im- 
ported ones. 

Los  Anoei.es  Tiinr.i:  Horticultural  Commissioner  H.  B. 
Muscatt  was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  up  to  Ventura 
and  Santa  Barbara  counties  to  investigate  the  work  of  the 
black  scale  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  parasite,  the  famed 
I{liiz(}i>ii(s  ventralix,  and  on  his  return  made  a  very  thorough 
report  of  the  work  there  and  in  our  own  county,  closing  with  : 
"  I  regard  the  results  of  the  recent  examination  in  Ontario, 
Colton  and  Highland  in  our  county  as  highly  encouraging,  for, 
while  it  does  not  settle  conclusively  the  question  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  parasite,  or  its  effectiveness  here,  it  neverthe- 
less furnishes  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  the  day  of  our 
deliverence  from  the  ravages  of  the  black  scale  is  near  at 
hand." 

AiiDHBssiNG  the  Santa  Cruz  fruit  growers  on  the  1st  inst., 
Col.  Philo  Her.sey  said  :  "  The  usual  spring  demand  for  dried 
fruits  did  not  come  this  year  and  the  market  is  flat.  There  is 
absolutely  no  demand  for  peaches  in  the  East,  and  the  small  lots 
on  hand  in  various  localities  will  probably  go  into  cold  storage 
soon.  The  prunes  that  are  on  the  market  in  the  East,  how- 
ever, are  gradually  being  consumed,  and  possibly  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  more  to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
market.  "The  amount  of  prunes  on  hand  at  present  is  very 
small  and  will  find  a  ready  market  this  fall.  California,  aud 
especially  Santa  Clara  valley,  has  an  advantage  in  keeping 
the  fruit  over  the  summer,  for  cold  storage  is  not  required  and 
the  fruit  is  in  better  condition  after  a  season  in  the  ware- 
house here  than  it  is  in  cold  storage  in  the  t^ast." 


The  Coming  Fruit  Crops. 


At  the  Yuba  City  meeting  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  May  31  a  commendable  effort  was 
made  to  elicit  information  upon  fruit  prospects  in 
the  various  regions.  We  give  these  reports  in  con- 
densed form: 

Ezra  Crotzer,  Red  Bluff— Peaches,  fair  average  crop  all 
over  county;  apricots,  about  one-fourth  crop;  plums,  heavy, 
except  Kelsey's,  which  were  light  and  have  since  suffered  by 
high  wind;  almonds,  fine  crop;  pears,  very  light — about  one- 
fifth  of  crop;  apples,  very  good;  citrus  fruit,  outlook  very 
favorable. 

W.  P.  Ha.vimon,  Butte  county — Full  crop  of  peaches;  pears, 
very  light — about  one-third  of  a  crop;  apricots,  less  by  .50  per 
cent.  ;  almonds,  good;  French  prunes,  not  half  of  last  year; 
olives,  an  abundant  crop. 

Henry  Waiters,  Nevada  City — Outlook  not  encouraging. 
Cherries,  one-fourth  of  a  crop;  poaches,  plums  and  prunes, 
very  scarce;  Bartlett  pears  and  apples,  light;  .small  fruits, 
abundant. 

B.  F.  Walton,  Sutter— Peach  crop,  universally  good ;  pear 
crop,  nominally  nothing,  and  equally  the  case  in  apricots ; 
prunes,  light. 

W.  B.  Jester,  Newcastle— Strawberries,  heavy  and  fine — 
large  second  crop  now  ready  ;  raspberries,  large  and  fine  and 
shipments  heavy;  apricots,  very  short,  about  10  per  cent.; 
cherries,  marketed  one-third  of  usual  yield;  peaches,  promise 
largest  crop  ever  sent  from  this  district,  and  excellent  qual- 
ity; plums  and  prunes,  short  crop,  say  60  to  7o  percent,  of 
usual  yield;  pears,  very  short,  say  10  per  cent;  grapes,  at 
present  in  magnificent  shape ;  oranges  and  lemons,  bloomed 
and  setting  vei-y  full. 

R  McGarvev,  Ukiah— Apple  crop,  abundant;  peaches,  fail- 
ure; pears,  about  one- fourth  crop;  French  prunes,  one-third 
crop. 

P.  H.  Buck,  Solano  county— Reported  20  per  cent  of  last 
year's  crop  of  apricots;  peach  crop,  excellent;  Bartlett  pear 
crop,  about  half;  pi'une  crop,  about  the  same  as  last  year; 
giM|ie  crop,  excellent;  nectaiines,  very  good ;  cherries, 'were 
all  marketed,  and  abcjut  ono-fourth  of  a  crop. 

L.  F.  MouLTON,  Colu.sa — Cherrie.s,  one-third  crop;  apricots, 
one-fourth  crop;  nectarines,  three-fourths  cu-op;  prunes  on 
young  trees  a  failure,  on  old  trees,  one-half  crop ;  Bartlett  pears, 
one-fourth  crop. 

Wm.  Barry,  Niles— Peaches,  full  crop;  apricots,  pears  and 
prunes,  half  crop;  cherries,  one-fourth  crop;  silver  prunes, 
one-eighth  crop.  All  peaches  look  well  but  Salways  which 
have  curled  and  dropped  considerably. 

Philo  Heksey,  San  Jose — Apricots,  pears  and  cherries,  less 
than  one-half  crop ;  prune  product  will  be  four  million  pounds 
less  than  last  year;  peaches,  a  good  average. 

W.  H.  Aikex,  Wrights— Apples,  fair  crop  except  Newtown 
pippins;  cherries  and  apricots,  light;  pears,  small  crop; 
peaches,  good  crop;  plums,  fair  and  prunes  a  good  crop,  up  to 
average. 

J.  A.  McCuNE,  Watsonville— Pajaro  valley  fruit  crops  light; 
apples,  two-thirds  of  average,  Newtown  pi|ipins,  very  light 
and  still  dropping;  apricots,  one-quarter  i-rop;  c  herries  and 
French  prunes,  one-half;  Bartlett  pears  prob.ibly  one-quarter 
crop;  peaches,  light. 

George  C.  RoEDrNG,  Fresno — Pear  crop  very  light;  apricot 
crop  fair,  peach  and  nectarine,  very  good;  almonds,  prunes 
and  plums,  small  acreage  butgood  yield  ;  olives  bloomed  freely 
and  are  setting  well;  all  grapes,  including  Muscats,  are 
heavily  set  and  promise  heavy  crop. 

R.  H.  McDoNAi.ii,  Porterville — Prune  crop  very  light,  per- 
haps one-third ;  apricots  about  medium;  peaches  heavy  and 
well  advanced  ;  Bartlett  pears,  small  acreage  but  good  crop; 
Muscat  grapes  setting  well ;  all  oranges  but  Navel  heavily 
loaded  ;  Navels  have  dropped  too  freely. 

C.  J.  BEHKY,Visalia— Apricots  and  prunes  very  light;  peaches 
medium  crop  and  pears  about  half  of  average  crop;  raisin 
grapes  affected  by  coulure. 

R.  H.  Young,  San  Diego — Apple  crop  promises  large,  espe- 
cially in  Julian  country ;  peaches  and  pears  good  ;  prunes  fair ; 
apricots  one-half  crop. 


That  Eastern  Weather. 


A  friend  sends  us  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
from  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  on  May  25th.  which  brings  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  disaster  to  horticulture  which 
has  been  experienced: 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  extraord in,xry  springs  ever 
known  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  New  England.  It  is  sixty- 
one  years  since  such  late  frosts  have  occurred  to  blight  every 
green  thing,  not  only  fruit,  but  all  green  crops.  A  farmer  on 
the  Jamaica  road  told  me  he  had  lost  OOOO  tomato  plants  in  a 
single  night.  A  whole  immense  crop  lost  in  six  hours  !  Our 
tulips  were  made  nearly  a  failure  this  year  by  the  awful  heat 
of  two  weeks  ago,  which  baked  them,  and  by  the  heavy  frost 
which  followed  and  strangled  out  their  live.s,  reducing  them 
to  a  greenish  jelly. 

Since  that  frost  has  come  the  terrific  heat  which 
this  week's  telegrams  describe.  The  Atlantic  coast 
has  had  a  succession  of  horticultural  disasters  ever 
since  the  great  ruin  by  frost  in  Florida. 


Killing  riorning  Glory. 


To  THE  EorroK  : — You  are  right  in  advising  a  weed  cutter 
for  killing  morning  glory.  I  planted  an  orchard  seven  years 
ago  last  spring  and  parts  of  the  land  were  covered  with  morn- 
ing glory.  I  ran  my  weed  (Uittcr  over  the  patches  every  Mon- 
day morning,  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep,  from  the  first  of 
April  to  November,  which  entirely  killed  it  out.  The  next 
year  fresh  seed  which  was  still  in  the  ground  sprouted,  and 
the  best  would  have  been  equally  bad  had  I  not  started  my 
weed  cutter.  It  does  not  spread  from  the  roots  but  comes 
from  the  seed,  it  being  scattered  by  the  plow. 

Lodi,  June  4.  B.  F.  Langford 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  testimony  from  Senator 
Langford.  This  is  unquestionably  the  way  to  eradi- 
cate the  plant.  But  another  correspondent  writes 
thus: 

To  THE  Editor  :— Since  reading  Dr.  Eshleman's  communica- 
tion on  morning  glory,  I  have  dug  again,  like  many  times  be- 
fore, into  niy  own  i)atch  of  it  in  the  hard  and  well-tramped 
croquet  ground  and  in  the  rosebed  adjoining.  I  find  loose  soil 
not  the  only  kind  in  which  it  spreads  Its  roots  reach  a  foot 
deep,  and  if  pigs  do  not  go  deeper  than  that  they  will  not 
eradicate  it.  It  is  an  insidious  thing,  showing  its  head  from 
the  hard,  dry  ground  a  number  of  feet  from  where  it  has  pre- 
viously put  forth.  As  every  piece  of  root  and  rootlet  appears 
to  grow,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  thoroughly  pulverize  and 
sift  the  soil  to  secure  every  germ  liable  to  propagate — a 
remedy  not  more  labor'ous  at  any  rate  than  "boiling 'he 
ranch."  As  the  pest  yields  readily  to  a  liberal  dose  of  sal i .  I 
must  say  that  this  i.s  the  oidy  effectual  remedy  I  know  of  be- 
sides the  method  proposed  now  and  again,  of  keeping  it  thor- 
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oughly  cut  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  for  two  seasons,  but 
even  this  latter  remedy  is  more  honored  in  theory  than  in  ac- 
tual results,  as  far  as  we  can  hear  from  those  troubled  with 
this  vexatious  weed.  C.  W.  Dearbokx. 

Oakland,  June  4. 

The  plant  does  of  course  spread  from  root  and 
stem  pieces  as  well  as  from  seed,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  sift  these  out,  though  it  would  be  of  some 
help  to  do  this  if  the  constant  cuttings  anderqronnd 
were  kept  up.  If  not,  it  would  avail  little  to  sift  out 
what  j'ou  can  get  that  way.  It  would  come  again. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  kill  morning  glory  with  salt 
unless  it  be  on  a  croquet  ground,  because  if  you  put 
on  salt  enough  to  kill  the  weed  you  kill  the  soil  for 
any  useful  plant  unless  you  have  heavy  rainfall  and 
leachy  soil,  and  then  the  salt  might  be  washed  out  in 
a  year  or  more.  The  salt  remedy  was  tried  in  Hay- 
wards  twenty  years  or  more  ago  with  cheap  salt 
from  the  bay  shore.  It  is  not  a  practicable  remedy, 
for  the  reason  stated.  Cut  morning  glory  under- 
ground, and  don't  stop  cutting.  Never  wait  for  a 
leaf  to  see  the  light. 

But  here  we  have  the  same  doctrine  spoken  of  in 
the  light  of 

FORTV  years'  experience  WITH  MORNING  GLORY. 
To  THE  EniTOK:-  -In  reply  to  Dr.  Eshletnan,  I  can  only  grive 
a  few  experiments,  tried  during  the  past  forty  years,  to 
eradicate  the  weed  :  but  no  one  as  yet  has  found  a  solution  to 
(•over  the  case.  The  doctor  speaks  of  making  movable  fences 
and  turning  hogs  in  it.  This  plan  has  been  tried,  but  will 
onlj' keep  it  under  control  while  feeding;  it  don't  kill  its 
vitality. 

In  early  days,  when  it  was  only  found  in  small  patches,  men 
have  been  kept  working  for  days  to  dig  out  the  pest,  but  if  a 
single  joint  remains  it  takes  root  and  multiplies.  Covering  it 
up  with  straw  various  feet  is  thickness  and  leaving  it 
through  the  season  will  not  smother  it  out.  Salt  brine  has 
been  used  to  some  extent  and  has  stopped  its  growth  where 
It  was  light  and  not  much  in  depth.  Salt  spread  over  the 
surface  is  good,  if  not  used  .so  as  to  be  a  detriment  to  the  soil. 

The  only  remedy  to  keep  it  within  bounds  is  thoroughly 
working  it  with  a  weed  cutter  as  often  as  once  a  week,  or 
belter  every  three  days  if  the  soil  is  damp.  This,  of  course, 
requires  constant  labor  and  expense.  The  ground  must  be 
ftept  loose  and  not  become  baked.  By  thus  keeping  it  cut  off 
it  will  lose  its  vitality  and  naturally  smother  out.  Weed 
cutters  are  of  different  sizes,  made  in  V  shape,  some  three 
feet  to  six  feet  in  width,  with  four-inch  blades,  kept  sharp, 
using  one  or  two  horses,  according  to  size.  One  man  can  go 
over  a  large  space  in  a  day  in  vineyard  or  orchard. 

The  conclusion  which  1  have  drawn  is  to  destroy  its  vitulit.y 
by  keeping  it  from  the  air  and  light:  give  it  no  breathing 
space  and  life  will  become  extinct.  Quo.  T.  Kn  ii. 

'  Florin. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  .m., 
June  5,  1895.  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
fbr  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
ATIONS 

Total  Rainfall  for  the  | 
Week  

Total  Seasonal    Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Bureka 

49  97 

52.23 

43.36 

58 

46 

RedBluO 

28.86 

19.70 

25.14 

94 

.V) 

Sacramento  

24  11 

14.90 

21.89 

92 

.TO 

Sao  Francisco  . 

•i'j.TO 

18.31 

24.18 

68 

48 

FYesno   

14.14 

8.17 

10.95 

98 

1« 

Los  Angeles 

\h.9\ 

6  7.1 

20  l« 
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16 

San  Diego 

n  60 

4  I'.l 

10.77 

76 

7f2 

ruma  

1 

2.97 

2.10 

3.56 

1  108 

bi 

Weather  and  Crops. 

R«*por  t  for  the  Week  liy  the  Director  of  tho  Slat**  WVHiher 
Service. 

Director  Barwick  of  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop 
Service  summarizes  as  follows: 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  June  3d,  was:  For  Eureka,  52;  Fresno,  (54; 
Independence,  58;  Los  Angeles,  62;  Red  Bluff,  66; 
Sacramento,  64;  San  Francisco.  .56:  San  Luis  Obispo, 
.52,  and  San  Diego.  60. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  there  was  a  heat 
deficiency  as  follows:  Eureka,  2  degrees;  Fresno,  8; 
Los  Angeles,  4;  Red  Bluft',  5;  Sacramento,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Diego,  3  degrees. 

The  total  precipitation  for  the  week  was  nothing 
at  Los  Angeles,  Red  Bluff.  Sacramento  and  San 
Diego,  a  trace  at  Eureka  and  Fresno;  .10  of  an  inch 
at  San  Francisco,  and  half  of  an  inch  at  San  Luis 
Obispo.  As  compared  with  the  normal,  a  deficiency 
is  reported  at  all  points  except  San  Francisco  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  where  a  slight  excess  is  shown. 

The  continued  cool  weather  in  the  great  grain 
growing  sections  of  the  State  has  enhanced  the  value 
of  late  sown  grain,  causing  it  to  fill  out  well  with  full 
plump  kernels.  Rust  has  done  considerable  damage 
to  grain  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin  valley. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  exception- 
ally cool  except  yesterday  which  gave  an  excess  of 
heat  over  the  normal.  The  sunshine  and  tempera- 
ture were  very  beneficial  to  all  growing  and  maturing 
crops.  The  mountain  counties  report  very  oold 
weather  and  in  some  heavy  snowfall  is  also  reported 


being  an  unusual  thing  so  late  in  the  season  even  for 
our  elevated  regions. 

SacrHmento  Valley. 

Teha.ma  (Red  Bluff)— Kxceptionally  cool  weather  prevailed 
during  the  week  up  to  Saturday,  when  decidedly  warmer 
weather  set  in.  These  conditions  greatly  favored  wheat, 
barley,  rye  and  oats.  Wheat  is  heading  out  well  and  an 
extra  large  crop  on  good  land  will  be  harvested.  The  high 
winds  of  Sunday,  the  SHth,  knocked  off  considerable  fruit,  thus 
reducing  this  crop  in  the  county.    Haying  is  about  over. 

Con  sA— The  light  north  winds  were  good  for  wheat  that  is 
threatened  with  rust.  Hay  making  at  full  blast  and  crop 
good.  Weather  good  for  wheat,  the  indications  being  very 
favorable  for  a  largo  crop. 

Yi  BA-  The  weather  being  cool  has  been  favorable  for  grain. 
The  rivers  are  fast  falling,  and  bottom  lands  are  now  about  to 
be  utilized. 

Sachamento  (Union  House)— Hay  is  almost  all  cut  and  the 
wheat  and  barley  are  ripening  fast.  Harvesting  will  com- 
mence in  a  few  days  on  early  barle.v.  The  late  rain  was  good 
for  late  grain. 

YouM Black's)— The  prospects  are  excellent  for  a  big  yield 
of  grapes  in  this  vicinity. 

SoLAXO  (Dixon) — The  heavy  rains  of  the  27th  did  .some  dam- 
age to  hay  in  the  fields,  but  did  no  damage  to  the  grovkMng 
grain.  (Vacavilie) — Several  ranchers  report  that  apricots  are 
dropping  quite  heavily.  On  the  hills,  whore  immunity  from 
frost  was  enjoyed,  the  apricots  are  dropping  so  heavily  as  to 
seriously  menace  the  crop.  The  rain  of  the  earl.v  part  of  the 
week  did  some  damage  to  cherries,  and  also  to  the  Pringle 
apricot,  by  causing  them  to  split. 

CoNTKA  Costa— The  rain  injured  some  hay  and  the  ripe 
cherries  cracked,  but  the  later  varieties  are  not  hurt;  other 
fruit  is  in  good  condition. 

Napa  Valley.  , 

Napa  ( Napa  City )— The  rains  of  the  fore  part  of  the  week 
were  followed  by  high  southwest  winds,  which  caused  every- 
thing to  dry  up  well;  hay  but  little,  if  any,  damaged,  and 
about  all  cut  in  this  valley.  Grain  is  doing  well,  as  al.so  fruits. 
The  rain  helped  growing  corn  ami  young  trees. 

Sonoma  %'alley. 

Soxo.M A  (Sonoma I— The  cut  worm  has  made  its  appearance, 
but  the  extent  of  the  damage  can  not  he  told  at  this  time. 
The  worm  is  a  uight  worker  and  seems  to  make  a  dean  sweep 
of  the  foliage  as  it  travels  along  the  rows.  A  number  of  hop 
men  have  destroyed  the  worms  aud  thereby  prevented  all  fur- 
ther hurt  from  them.  Some  hop  yards  have  been  damaged, 
but  the  injury  is  not  at  all  serious,  though  the  crop  will  be 
late.  (Healdsburg)— Bartlett  pears  will  not  bo  over  a  fourth 
of  a  crop  in  the  Russian  river,  Alexander  or  Dry  creek  valleys. 
Peaches  are  plentiful  iu  .some  orchards  and  light  in  others. 
There  is  a  very  light  yield  of  prunes  in  the  Russian  river  val- 
ley, but  fair  in  the  Guerneville  fruit  belt. 

San  .loaqulii  \'alley. 

Sax  Joacji  ix  (Lodi) — Grain  is  ripening  slowly.  Corn,  beans 
and  melons  are  making  a  slew  growth  but  a  healthy  one.  The 
strong  winds  have  done  some  damage  to  fruit  by  shaking  it 
from  the  trees,  and  to  the  grape  vines  by  breaking  off  the 
young  shoots.   Grapes  are  blossDmitig  full. 

Stanisi.ai  s  (Turlocki — The  winds  have  blown  considerable 
fruit  from  the  trees,  and  al.so  blown  down  some  rye,  which  is 
lying  quite  flat,  making  it  diffljult  to  harvest.  (Crows  Land- 
ing)— Grain  rijx?ning  slow  and  the  grain  will  be  full  and  plump. 
Harvesting  will  begin  about  the  10th.  The  yield  will  be 
something  like  that  of  two  years  ago. 

Merceii— Crops  continue  to  improve.  The  prevailing  cool 
weather  is  beneficial  by  giving  the  grain  a  chance  to  fill  out. 
(Livingston) — The  heavy  winds  are  damaging  slightly  the 
rye  crop  by  shattering  it  out  aud  blowing  it  down.  There  is 
very  few  good  wheat  crops  In  this  section,  as  croj)s  that  l(K>ked 
good  two  months  ago  are  very  iwor  now. 

TiLARE. — The  cool  weather  helps  grain  to  fill  out;  grain 
harvest  will  be  in  full  blast  the  coming  week  and  the  pros- 
pects are  good  for  a  bounteous  yield.  Hay  crop  large.  Army 
worms  gone.  (Dinubai— Whole  fields  of  grain  in  this  vicinity 
have  been  injured  by  rust.  Many  acres  are  a  total  failure. 
This  state  of  affairs  is  all  within  the  irrigated  belt,  but  con- 
fined to  those  lands  wherein  hardpan  lies  near  the  surface. 
A  fifty-acre  vineyard  east  of  town  has  been  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  sphinx  moth,  they  doing  their  work  in  six 
da.vs.  The  worms  also  ate  the  apple  tree  leaves,  but  did  not 
molest  the  other  kinds. 

Sonthern  California. 

Saxta  Barbara.— Unusually  heavy  northwest  winds  with 
showers  in  the  mountains ;  weather  very  cool  and  generally 
favorable  to  maturing  grain  ;  some  barley  ready  to  cut. 

Vexti  ra  (Satico.vl— The  high  north  winds  of  last  Monday 
and  Tuesday  did  great  damage  to  corn  and  beans.  In  some 
sandy  fields  the  blades  and  leaves  are  torn  from  the  stock  and 
in  some  places  dirt  and  sand  have  completely  covered  them, 
which  will  necessitate  replanting  in  several  localities.  Wal- 
nuts and  other  fruits  have  suffered  somewhat,  as  the  wind 
blew  the  fruit  from  the  trees.  (Fremontville) — On  account  of 
the  high  winds  of  the  first  part  of  the  week,  beans  planted  on 
sandy  soil  have  been  blown  out,  and  a  general  replanting  will 
have  to  be  resorted  to.  Barley  harvesting  is  well  under  way, 
and  bean  planting  is  almost  over.  The  prospects  for  honey 
are  very  poor.  Fruit  trees  hurt  by  wind  to  some  extent. 
Highest  and  lowest  temperatures,  si=  and  4fi°.  (Ventura)— 
The  high  winds  did  considerable  damage  to  apricots  in  some 
orchards;  also  beans  in  exposed  sandy  soil.  The  worms  have, 
in  a  few  localities,  been  very  destructive.  The  beekeepers 
report  thousands  of  acres  of  sage  brush  so  completely  stripped 
of  bloom  as  to  ruin  their  prospei:ts  for  honey  for  the  season,  an 
experience  never  before  rciwrted.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 74°  and  46°. 

Los  AxciELEs  (Downey) — The  nuts  adjacent  to  Rivera  prom- 
ise to  be  very  large  and  fine,  especially  the  soft-shelled,  but 
the  yield  will  probably  not  amount  to  half  of  last  year's 
output. 

RivKKniDE  (Winchesterl— Owing  to  foggy  nights  and  cool 
weather,  just  at  the  right  time  of  the  season,  late  grain  is 
filling  out  well.  The  grain  will  be  plumper  than  anticipated, 
and,  in  some  sections,  farmers  are  reporting  the  heaviest  and 
best  crop  they  have  had  for  years. 

C:oaHt  Counties. 

Sax  Benito  (Hollisterl— The  rain  during  the  early  i>art  of 
the  week  did  considerable  damage  to  hay.  The  grain  and 
fruit  (Tops  promise  a  good  yield. 


FRUIT  riARKETING. 


Concerning  Fruit  Auctions. 


.Hajor  Wfinstixk  Tells  of  the  Effort  to  Keforiu  The»». 


We  arc  liable  to  encounter  some  little  confusion 
from  the  use  of  the  term  "  sweet  peas.  '  We  have  a 
most  rapidly  growiug  industry  in  the  production  of 
the  seed  of  the  lovely  garden  flower,  the  sweet  pea, 
and  the  y)roduct  is  being  shipped  to  the  East  and 
abroad.  We  also  use  the  term  sweet  pea  to  distin- 
guish the  better  varieties  of  vegetable  peas  from  the 
inferior  field  peas.  The  canning  of  sweet  peas  in 
California  is,  therefore,  something  we  do  not  do  in 
one  sense  of  the  term,  and  something  we  hope  largely 
to  do  in  another.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hftve  con- 
fusioD  ia  terms,  but  it  is  not  desirable 


Paper  read  by  M.\jok  H.  Weinstock  at  the  Yuba  City  Meeting 
At  the  eighteenth  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  of 
the  State  of  California,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  at  Sacramento, 
commencing  Tuesday,  November  20th,  and  ending 
j  Friday,  November  23d,  1894,  one  of  the  largest  con" 
i  ventions  of  fruit  growers  ever  held  within  this  State, 
the  question  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  distress- 
1  ing    results    in    fruit    marketing    in    1894  were 
!  thoroughly  discussed.     It   was   found   that  chief 
among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  ruinous  prices 
I  during  the  year  181(4  and  the  preceding  years,  in  the 
'  sale  of  fresh  fruits  in  the  markets  of  the  East,  were 
the  existence  of  rival  auction  rooms  in  many  of  the 
Eastern  cities.    These  rival  auction  rooms  led,  first 
to  the  division  of  the  buyers  in  two  or  more  auction 
houses  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  forcing  the  fruit 
to  come  into  competition  with  itself,  while  yet  the 
property  of  the  growers,  leading  to  r'jinous  prices 
The  convention,  keenly  realizing  the  importance 
j  of  remedying  this  great  evil,  unanimously  passed  the 
following  resolutions: 

WuEKEA.s,  Owing  to  certain  causes,  the  shipping  of  fresh 
fruits  to  the  markets  of  the  East  has  more  recently  proven 
highly  unprofitable;  and  whereas,  a  continuance  of  these 
causes  must  mean  ruin  to  untold  numbers  of  growers,  and 
must  seriously  threaten  the  future  of  the  fresh  fruit  industry 
of  our  State;  and  whereas,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  by 
;  united  action  on  the  part  of  commercial  shippers,  local  associa- 
tions, and  individual  growers  shipping  in  carload  lots  and 
routing  their  own  fruit,  many  of  these  causes  may  be 
promptly  removed,  and  certain  existing  evils  overcome; 
,  therefore,  be  it 

HiKitlrcil,  That  without  reference  to  any  great  popular  move- 
ment to  unite  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  in  one  organiza- 
tion for  general  purposes,  but  in  addition  and  auxiliarj-  to 
that  movement,  this  convention  recommends  and  earnestly 
requests  the  classes  of  growers  and  shippers  above  mentioned 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  organize  them.selves  into  a  union  to 
be  known  as  the  Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers'  Asso<'iation  of 
California;  aud  be  it  further 

Baiolvrti.  That  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  association  shall 
be:  |l)  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Information  to  regu- 
late distribution ;  CJl  to  establish  one  auction-room  in  each 
city;  (;t)  to  make  such  auction-rooms  open  and  free  to  all 
buj'ers;  |4)  to  do  all  such  other  things  as  may  bo  conducive  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  fresh  fruit  industr.v  of  California  : 
and  be  it  further 
\     RcKiihrd,  That  the  president  of  this  convention  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  which  shall  represent  all  the 
j  above  classes  of  shippers,  for  the  purjwse  of  taking  steps  to 
j  carry  the  above  resolution  into  effect;  and  be  it  further 

liixulviil.  That  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  a.s  it  pro- 
;  ceeds  in  the  work  of  organization,  be  requested  to  make  the 
im|)orlauce  of  maintaining  such  association  very  prominent, 
I  and  to  impress  uixiu  all  growers  the  necessity  of  strongly  sup- 
porting it  in  all  ways;  and  be  it  further 

[{rgiilvrd.  That  the  members  of  this  convention  hereby 
pledge  themselves  to  give  such  association,  whe"n  formed,  our 
continuous  and  hearty  support. 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
State  convention,  the  committee  appointed,  of  which 
I  was  made  a  member,  met  at  an  early  date  and 
thoroughly  discussed  the  resolutions  adopted,  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  wishes  expressed  by 
the  convention  were  not  alone  most  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State,  but  were 
also  entirely  practicable.  All  large  growers  and 
shippers,  including  such  concerns  as  Porter  Bros 
Company,  the  Earl  Fruit  Company,  and  the  National 
Fruit  Association,  expressed  themselves  as  heartily 
in  favor  of  this  and  every  other  movement  that 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  California  grower,  and  pledged  their  support 
to  the  proposed  association. 

With  a  view  of  carrying  into  effect  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  November  convention,  the  com- 
mittee issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  shippers, 
and  growers  shipping  in  carload  lots,  to  meet  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  rooms  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society,  on  February  18th.  At  this  convention 
there  were  present  representatives  of  Porter  Bros 
Co.;  Earl  Fruit  Company;  Co-operative  Fruit  Co., 
Newcastle;  Florin  Fruit  Growers'  Association; 
Orange  Vale  Colonization  Company:  Wilson  &  Son, 
Newcastle;  Sutter  County  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion; The  National  Fruit  Association;  California 
Fruit  Association,  VacavilV;  Tin-  Anderson  Fruit 
Company:  M'"int  Shasta  Fruit  Association:  Suisun 
Valley  Frui I  rhion;  Santa  Cruz  Mouiit;iin  E.xchange: 
Niles  Fruit  Growers'  Association:  and  the  following 
individual  growers:  Frank  H.  Buck,  Vacavilie;  A. 
T.  Hatch,  Suisun;  Henry  Ariihrust,  -Stockton;  L.  W 
Buck,  Vacavilie:  H.  .M.  La  Hue,  Sacramento. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  proposed  Association,  all  who  were  present 
favored  the  establishing  of  the  proposed  orijaiiization 
and  pledged  their  support  to  the  same.  The  organ- 
ization was  then  and  there  formed,  aud  Constitution 
and  By-laws  adopted,  and  the  following  Directors 
elected:  N.  R  Salsbury,  of  Porter  Bros.  Company; 
E.  T.  Earl,  of  Earl  Fruit  Company:  J.  Z.  Anderson, 
of  the  Anderson  Fruit  Conii)any;  Frank  H.  Buck, 
Vacavilie;  J.  D.  Mathews,  of  the  Newcastle  Co-oper 
ative  Fruit  Company;  H.  B.  Stabler,  of  the  Sutter 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Association;  H.  Wein- 
stock, of  the  Orange  Vale  Colonization  Company, 
Sacramento. 

The  Directors  met  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Convention  and  elected  officers,  and  llxed 
a  date  for  meeting,  at  which  the  details  for  \be  „ 
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carrying  out  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Novem- 
ber Convention  could  be  agreed  upon.  Such  meeting 
of  Directors  took  place  on  May  10th,  at  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  fruit- 
growers, a  union  auction  room  was  selected  in  Chi- 
cago and  also  in  New  York,  the  two  principal  mar-^ 
kets. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  large  shipping  concerns  had 
proven  their  good  faith  in  the  matter  by  uncondition- 
ally becoming  members  of  the  Association,  except 
the  National  Fruit  Association,  whose  membership 
was  frequently  solicited  in  vain,  and  who  are  not 
members  even  unto  this  day,  in  spite  of  their  fre- 
quently expressed  approval  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Association.  The  Board  of  Directors 
having  determined  in  favor  of  the  Northwestern  R. 
R.  terminal  as  the  Chicago  salesroom,  and  the  West 
Shore  R.  R.  terminal  as  the  New  York  salesroom, 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  officials  of 
those  roads  of  the  conclusion  reached.  The  Secre- 
tary was  also  instructed  to  notify  the  receivers  of 
California  fruits  at  these  various  points,  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Board;  to  send  each  a  copy  of  the  By- 
laws, which  explained  that  all  California  fruits  be- 
longing to  the  members  of  the  Association  must  be 
sold  in  one  room  in  each  city,  which  room  shall  be  free 
and  open  to  all  buyers.  Since  then  matters  have 
been  satisfactorily  arranged  in  Chicago  for  all  sales 
of  California  fruits  to  be  conducted  under  one  roof  in 
a  room  free  and  open  to  all  buyers.  So  far  as  the 
Chicago  market  is  concerned,  the  wishes  of  the  grow- 
ers are  being  carried  into  effect;  .there  is  also  every 
probability  that  satisfactory  arrangements  will  be 
made  in  Boston  and  in  other  markets  for  California 
fruit  to  be  sold  under  one  roof  when  sold  by  auction. 
In  the  City  of  New  York,  however,  the  conditions 
are  quite  different,  there  having  been  some  doubt  ex- 
pressed at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  as  to  whether 
the  two  auctioneers  handling  California  fruits  in  New 
York  could  be  brought  together  to  transact  business 
under  one  roof,  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  As- 
sociation having  received  no  word  up  to  the  25th  as 
to  the  New  York  situation,  1,  as  President,  wired 
the  following  message  to  Sgobel  &  Day,  who  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Fruit  Association  in 
New  York,  and  who  employ  Brown  &  Seecomb  as 
their  auctioneers:  "'Please  ascertain  if  it  has  been 
arranged  that  Goodsell  and  Brown  &  Seecomb  are  to 
sell  on  West  Shore  pier. "  To  which  I  received  the 
following  reply:  "No,  because  Porter  absolutely 
decides  they  must  also  sell  every  day  before  National 
entirely  contrai\y  to  understanding  at  meeting, 
therefore  National  Ruhlman  Jeroloman  have  decided 
Erie." 

This  meant  that  the  National,  together  with  some 
of  the  small  receivers,  proposed  to  establish  a  rival 
auction  house  in  New  York,  thus  defeating  the 
wishes  of  the  growers  expressed  in  State  Conven- 
tion, and  thus  perpetuating  one  of  the  gravest  evils 
of  the  past.  Mr.  Salsbury,  the  California  repre- 
sentative of  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  being  out  of  the  city, 
I  wired  Sgobel  &  Day  as  follows:  "Will  call  meet- 
ing of  directors  for  Saturday  on  New  York  situa- 
tion; would  strongly  advise  that  no  po.sitive  action 
be  taken  at  your  end  until  after  such  meeting."  Im- 
mediately upon  Mr.  Salsbury's  return  to  the  city,  I 
called  on  him  in  reference  to  the  telegram  received 
from  Sgobel  &  Day.  After  going  over  the  situation 
thoroughly,  I  found  a  meeting  of  the  directors  un- 
necessary, since  the  issue  that  had  arisen  as  to  the 
rotation  of  sales  in  the  New  York  auction  house, 
which  was  the  only  point  at  issue,  could  be  immedi- 
ately adjusted  by  the  Nationals  becoming  members. 
This  would  at  once  entitle  them  to  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  other  members.  1  accordingly  tele- 
graphed Sgobel  &  Day  as  follows.  "  I  find  that  ro- 
tation of  sales  can  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  Na- 
tional becoming  member.  Salsbui-y  cheerfully  con- 
cedes that  you  are  then  entitled  to  equal  rights.  I 
advise  membership  to  be  taken  so  matter  can  be 
adjusted  at  once."  To  which  the  following  answer 
was  received:  "  Sincerely  regret  affair;  all  arrange- 
ments completed  Saturday  and  Monday;  cannot 
change  now;  wrote  you  fully  to-day." 

This  is  the  situation  at  present.  To-day,  in  spite 
of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, there  are  two  rival  auction  houses  in  the  city 
of  New  York  where  one  grower's  fruit  is  being  pitted 
against  another's,  to  the  injury  of  both,  and  where 
the  buyers,  in  place  of  being  brought  together  under 
one  roof  for  the  benefit  of  the  grower,  are  divided  in 
two  houses,  thereby  lowering  the  possible  price  to  be 
received  by  the  grower.  There  is  no  argument  which 
can  be  conceived  that  will  justify  this  condition  as 
being  necessary  or  unavoidable;  and  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  continue,  it  can  be  at  tlie  expense  only  of 
the  growers,  and  none  but  the  growers  themselves 
will  be  to  blame.  It  may  be  held  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Fruit  Association  that  the  fault 
is  not  theirs;  that,  even  though  not  members  of  the 
association,  they  were  willing  to  sell  in  a  room  ap- 
proved by  the  directors,  but  that  Mr.  Porter  or 
somebody  else  had  refused  to  give  them  fair  terms. 
This  point,  however,  will  not.  hold,  for  the  reason 
that  the  association  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
the  private  differences  between  Mr.  Horace  Day,  of 
Sgobel  &  Day,  and  any  one  or  more  members  of  our 
association.  The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  should 
be  held  responsible,  and  is  willing  to  be  held  re- 


sponsible, for  any  and  all  of  its  official  acts.  Had 
the  Nationals,  in  common  with  other  large  shippers, 
shown  their  willingness  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  growers  by  becoming  members  of  the  asssocia- 
tion;  and  had  the  association,  through  its  officers, 
refused  to  place  them  on  an  even  footing  with  the 
other  members,  the  National  Association  would  have 
been  entirely  justified  in  withdrawing  from  the  as- 
sociation and  establishing,  not  from  choice,  but  from 
necessity,  a  rival  auction  room,  and  doubtless  their 
action  would  have  been  commended  and  applauded 
by  all  believers  in  "  fair  play." 

The  converse,  however,  is  true;  the  Nationals 
have  nevfir  shown  a  willingness  to  become  members; 
they  have  never  submitted  any  grievance  to  the 
proper  officers  of  the  association,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  had  established  the  rival  auction  house  at 
New  York,  not  from  necessity,  but  from  choice,  and 
regardless  of  the  wishes  and  the  interests  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  California. 

That  their  grievance,  if  any,  could  have  been  read- 
ily and  satisfactorily  adjusted  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  after  accidentally  discovering — through  the 
medium  of  the  telegraphic  messages  quoted  above — 
that  a  ditt'erence  existed  in  New  York  between  Mr. 
Day  and  Mr.  Porter  regarding  the  rotation  of  sales, 
it  took  but  a  brief  half  hour  to  gather  from  all  par- 
ties the  exact  position  assumed  by  each,  and  to  reach 
an  understanding  that  enabled  me  to  point  out  to 
the  Nationals  and  to  Mr.  Day  that  the  settlement 
and  adjustment  of  all  differences  could  be  made  im- 
mediately by  the  Nationals  complying  with  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  fruit  growers  of  California 
and  joining  the  association. 

I  place  these  facts  before  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
State  believing  that,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  fruit  growers'  convention  of  No- 
vember last  to  carry  out  their  wishes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  devising  improved  methods  for  marketing 
fresh  fruits,  it  is  my  duty  to  apprise  you  of  the  situ- 
ation and  to  urge  upon  you  that  such  immediate 
action  be  taken  as  will  best  lead  to  the  desired  end 
of  establishing  one  auction  room  only  at  each  East- 
ern auction  point,  so  that  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained  for  the  growers  in  the  marketing  of  fresh 
fruits. 

Grading  and    Packing    Fruit   to   Meet  tlie 
Wants  of  the  Trade. 

By  B.  F.  Walton,  at  Yuba  City  meeting  of  the  Sta'e  Hoi-ticultunil 
Society. 

The  development  of  all  important  and  profitable 
industries  has  been  accomplished  by  successive  steps. 
The  promoters  have  invariably  groped  their  way 
along  with  more  or  less  uncertainty,  learning  by  ex- 
perience, improving  by  the  mistakes  as  well  as  the 
successes  of  the  past,  until  easy,  practical  and  suc- 
cessful methods  of  procedure  have  been  brought 
into  use.  This  has  been  followed  by  a  degree  of 
prosperity  proportionate  to  the  demands  of  the 
times  for  the  product  of  such  industry  and  the  ability 
to  supply  them.  Those  of  us  who  are  now  engaged 
in  the  production  of  fruit  in  California  are  called 
upon  to  create  largely,  as  well  as  supply  the  demand 
for  our  products,  and  it  is  with  this  view  in  mind 
that  this  paper  has  been  prepared  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

The  present  condition  is  before  us,  and  while  to 
some  the  .situation  affords  nothing  but  discourage- 
ments, nearly  all  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  possibilities  of  California  to  produce  superior 
fruit  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  all  available 
markets,  believe  that,  with  a  proper  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  business,  the  laws  of  trade  and 
the  demand  of  the  times,  we  can  develop  a  market 
for  all  the  superior  fruit  we  can  produce  in  some  of 
its  varied  forms,  even  if  every  available  acre  of  fruit 
land  be  planted  to  orchard.  To  do  this  we  must  face 
the  situation  and  understand  that  we  are  to  rely 
upon  our  own  efforts  for  success,  instead  of  chance 
and  the  work  of  others.  Taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, our  great  distance  from  the  centers  of 
population,  the  cost  of  transportation  and  our 
natural  advantages  for  the  production  of  a  superior 
article  of  dried  or  cured  fruit,  our  efforts  can  at 
present  be  directed  with  the  assurance  of  the  most 
practical  results  in  developing  and  extending  the 
market  for  our  cured  fruits.  To  do  this  successfully 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  experience  and  adopt  the 
practices  of  other  successful  manufactures,  and  so 
arrange  and  classify  our  products  that  each  pur- 
chaser may  secure  the  identical  commodity  he  orders 
in  the  most  convenient  form  to  meet  his  requirements 
without  danger  of  adulteration  or  deception.  The 
value  of  any  kind  of  fruit  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
depends  largely  or  is  mainly  influenced  by  its  size 
and  appearance.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  and  more  uniform  the  size  the  more  money 
the  given  grade  will  bring.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
California  enable  the  average  fruit-grower  to  pro- 
duce a  very  large  proportion  of  his  fruit  of  the  more 
valuable  sizes,  but  so  far  the  attention  of  few,  com- 
paratively, has  been  called  to  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  and  uniform  system  of  grading  as  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  in  the  preparation  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  for  market.  With  fresh  and  canned 
fruit  great  advances  have  been  made  and  uniform 


standards  are  becoming  quite  general  and  acceptable 
to  the  trade.  This  adds  to  facilitate  business  and 
promote  the  production  of  superior  fruit.  It  also 
relieves  the  grower  of  the  uncertainty  and  anxiety 
incident  to  marketing  his  product,  as  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  established  standards  of  grading 
removes  the  danger  and  annoyance  of  rejection.  In 
extending  the  system  to  include  all  kinds  of  dried 
fruit,  both  growers  and  dealers  have  been  very  slow 
to  appreciate  or  understand  the  importance  of 
adopting  uniform  standards  and  providing  authentic 
types  for  the  various  grades.  With  raisins  and 
prunes  considerable  has  been  done  to  conform  to  the 
custom  of  the  countries  whose  products  supplied  our 
markets  previous  to  our  producing  the  same  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  Machinery  has  recently  been 
brought  into  use  to  do  much  of  the  work  of  grading, 
at  a  nominal  cost,  where  large  quantities  of  fruit  are 
brought  under  one  management.  Experiments  have 
also  been  made  with  all  other  kinds  of  dried  fruit,  re- 
sulting in  the  conclusion  that  each  kind  can  be 
graded  as  to  size  in  its  cured  state  by  machinery 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  prunes  and 
raisins  are  now  graded,  at  a  nominal  cost,  with 
equally  good  results. 

The  enforcement  of  a  thorough  system  of  grading 
as  a  preparation  of  dried  fruit  for  market,  is  one  of 
the  most,  it  not  the  most,  important  improvement 
now  demanded  to  increase  the  profit  of  fruit  produc- 
tion and  make  the  demand  constantly  exceed  the 
supply.  Well  graded  fruit  can  be  pushed  in  the  vari- 
ous markets,  and  does  not  come  in  competition  with 
other  grades,  as  there  is  a  distinct  class  of  custom- 
ers for  each. 

Forty  to  fifty  prunes  sold  last  season  for  nearly 
double  the  price  of  the  four  sizes  in  the  same  market, 
and  illustrates  the  advantage  of  systematic  grading, 
which  needs  only  to  be  extended  to  produce  the  same 
•esults  with  every  other  kind  of  fruit.  The  attention 
of  growers  was  last  year  very  forcibly  called  to  the 
importance  not  only  of  grading  fruit  but  of  produc 
ing  as  large  a  percentage  as  possible  of  the  better 
grades  and  larger  sizes,  which  sold  readily  at  fancy 
prices,  while  the  standard  grades  moved  slowly  at 
prices  that  returned  little  if  nothing  above  cost  of 
production;  hence  greater  pains  are  now  being  taken 
in  pruning,  thinning  and  cultivating  to  produce 
large-sized  fruit.  This  is  a  practical  way  of  extend- 
ing the  market  and  avoiding  overproduction.  What 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  will  apply  to  every 
kind  of  fruit  when  systematically  graded,  and  the 
prompt  support  of  growers  in  putting  into  operation 
such  a  system  at  once  will  go  far  towards  solving 
many  of  the  perplexing  problems,  and  removing 
much  of  the  uncertainty,  that  now  surrounds  the  fruit 
industry.  Having  settled  upon  a  practical  system 
of  grading  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  of  cured  fruit 
for  market,  packing  the  same  next  claims  our  atten- 
tion. 

To  fix  responsibility  and  enable  the  buyer  and 
seller  to  understand  each  other,  manufacturers  have 
generally  adopted  convenient,  uniform  and  attractive 
packages,  with  appropriate  labels  and  trade  marks, 
for  their  goods,  to  prevent  fraud  or  imposition. 
This  enables  the  consumer  to  trace  any  defect  or 
false  representation  to  where  it  belongs  and  in- 
sures good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  or 
packer.  This  universal  custom,  so  long  in  use  and 
so  acceptable  to  the  trade,  cannot  be  ignored  by 
fruit  growers.  It  will  prove  to  our  advantage  to 
adopt  the  methods  and  conform  to  the  customs  so 
successful  in  other  lines,  and  at  once  adopt  conve- 
nient and  uniform  packages  for  at  least  all  the  best 
grades  of  our  dried  fruit,  so  they  can  go  to  the  con- 
sumer in  original  packages  with  the  assurance  that 
they  are  just  what  the  label  or  brand  represents 
them  to  be. 

Individual  growers  in  several  instances  have  made 
j  a  marked  success  in  creating  a  demand  for  their 
well-cured,  uniform  and  honestly  packed  fruits,  the 
demand  for  which  will  soon  outgrow  their  means  of 
supply,  and  less  desirable  fruit  supplied  the  demand 
will  tend  to  limit  rather  than  increase  consumption. 

These  successful  experiments  have  led  up  to  a  de- 
mand for  a  general  system  of  grading  and  packing, 
which  is  now  being  recognized  by  the  more  ad- 
vanced fruit  growers  and  dealers  and  calls  for 
prompt  and  united  action  on  the  part  of  all  who  are 
laboring  for  the  success  of  the  fruit  industry  in  this 
State, 

In  preparing  cured  fruit  for  market,  to  insure  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  all  fruit  should  be 
thoroughly  ripe  before  gathering  for  the  dryer;  poor 
or  imperfectly  ripened  fruit  never  makes  choice 
dried  fruit.  It  should  be  gi'adcd  by  hand  as  to  size, 
to  insure  uniformity  in  drying;  smoothly  cut,  if  cut 
at  all,  to  avoid  ragged  edges;  carefully  bleached  and 
dried,  then  taken  to  the  warehouse,  passed  through 
an  effective  grader  and  each  grade  placed  in  its 
appropriate  bin,  where  it  is  to  remain  until  sold, 
when  each  grade  should  be  nicely  packed  and 
branded  with  the  appropriate  label  generally 
adopted  for  it.  To  make  these  successive  steps 
practical  among  ordinary  or  small  fruit  growers, 
association  and  organization  become  at  once  desira- 
ble and  a  real  necessity.  From  the  experience  of 
the  past  four  years  the  co-operative  plan  of  curing 
and  packing  fruit  has  proven  most  satisfactory  to 
growers  and  can  be  greatly  extended,  as  it  brings 
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all  the  advantages  of  machinery,  warehouse  and 
other  appliances  possessed  by  the  most  extensive 
orchardist  within  reach  and  available  to  the 
smallest  grower.  It  is  strongly  recommended  as 
the  most  effective  means  to  secure  satisfactory  re- 
turns for  all  our  cured  products.  It  materially  re- 
duces the  cost  of  production  and  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  greater  uniformity  and  superiority  of 
quality  and  gives  to  the  average  grower  a  much 
wider  and  varied  knowledge  of  his  business. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Best  Varieties  of  Fruit  to  Grow  for  Profit. 


Hy  W  H.  Hammon  ;il  Vuha  City  meeting  oi  Stale  HdrticuHural 
Society. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  fruit  growing  in  California  is  generally  profit- 
able. That,  at  least,  is  the  banner  held  aloft  for  the 
contemplative  planter  of  trees.  We  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  other  like  area  of  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  so  favored  for  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  fruits  of  so  great  a  variety  as  California 
affords.  There  can  be  seen  in  some  of  her  protected 
vales,  on  her  gentle  slopes,  and  in  her  fertile  valleys, 
seemingly  perfectly  at  home,  all  of  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  zone,  everything  that  will  flourish  north 
of  us,  nearly  all  of  the  semi-tropical  fruits  and  many 
from  the  tropics,  flourishing  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection. 

With  the  almost  endless  list  of  varieties  of  every 
class  of  fruits  of  distinction  indigenous  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface  before  us  to  select 
from,  to  satisfy  our  fancies,  our  desire  for  excel- 
lence, and  admiration  for  the  novel  and  beautiful,  is 
it  a  wonder  that  we.  too  often,  in  making  our  selec- 
tion of  what  to  plant,  allow  our  ecstacies  to  over- 
shadow our  better  judgment,  and  neglect  investiga- 
tion of  what  might  succeed  best  in  our  particular 
soil,  climate  and  location  ?  What  to  plant,  and 
where  to  plant  it,  should  go  hand  in  hand.  With  a 
view  to  profitable  fruit  culture,  they  arc  particularly 
essential  to  each  other. 

How  often  do  we  hear  it  said,  by  practical  fruit 
growers,  too,  in  bewailing  their  misfortunes  and  ill 
snccess:  When  I  planted  this  orchard,  if  I  had 
planted  this,  that  or  the  other  variety  or  class  of 
fruits,  I  would  haTC  prospered  from  the  first  crop  of 
my  orchard  instead  of  suffering  from  frequent  fail- 
ures of  crops  and  continually  groping  in  dread  un- 
certainty." He  had  made  a  serious  mistake  in  the 
selecting  of  the  fruits  to  plant  and  failed  to  heed  the 
necessity  of  studying  what  was  best  adapted  to  his 
particular  soil  and  conditions. 

Now,  before  attempting  to  suggest  what  might  be 
best  to  plant,  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  a  few 
things  that  orchardists  should  not  do: 

Don't  plant  indiscriminately,  because  all  fruits  are 
not  universally  successful  in  California. 

Don't  follow  the  past  season's  market  reports,  and 
plant  only  those  sorts  that  are  quoted  as  bringing 
the  highest  price,  because  you  will  surely  be  disap 
pointed  in  after  years  if  you  do. 

Don't  follow  some  particular  phenomenal  yield  of 
a  tree  thirty  years  old,  because  you  may  not  live 
that  long. 

Don't  plant  anything  that  is  a  im-  just  because  it 
is  cheap,  with  the  intention  of  selling  your  place,  be- 
cause purchasers  may  be  difficult  to  find. 

Don't  try  to  follow  everybody's  advice,  because,  if 
you  do  your  duty  by  yourself,  your  judgment  will  be 
best  for  you  to  follow. 

And  when  you  have  planted  an  orchard  don't  neg- 
lect it,  because  fruit  trees  will  respond  to  a  gener-ous 
and  judicious  treatment  as  readily  and  as  bountifully 
as  any  other  form  of  life  in  existence. 

Surrounded  as  we  are  on  all  sides,  throughout  the 
entire  length  and  breadth  of  our  great  State,  by 
thousands  of  acres  of  bearing  orchards  and  by  thou 
sands  upon  thousands  of  acres  more  not  yet  in  bear- 
ing, in  which  can  be  found  all  the  varieties  of  fruits 
of  any  merit  known  to  our  most  learned  pomologists 
— when  we  reflect  over  the  very  few  years'  duration 
of  fruit-growing  in  California  and  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance made  within  the  past  decade,  who  would  at- 
tempt to  predict  the  possibilities  before  us  within 
another  ten  years,  and  who  would  presume  so  much 
as  to  point  out  the  particular  varieties  that  might 
be  the  most  prolitable  to  plant  now 

As  to  the  future  of  fruit-growing  in  California  and 
as  to  what  we  should  plant  now  with  a  view  to  the 
greatest  profit,  much  depends  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  that  which  is  already  planted.  It  will  be  the 
safest  policy  to  confine  ourselves  closely  to  legiti- 
mate lines  and  strict  business  methods;  we  must 
learn  to  be  satisfied  with  a  good  profit,  even  in  grow- 
ing fruit.  There  has  been  an  era  of  too  much  specu- 
lation in  our  fruit  lands  and  orchards  for  the  general 
good  and  profit  of  the  business,  and  yet,  during  the 
most  trying  circumstances  of  the  past  two  years, 
which  were  encumbered  with  more  adverse  condi- 
tions than  any  other  like  period  of  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  business,  the  developed  orchards  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  planted  with  understanding  and  man- 
aged in  a  business-like  manner,  have  paid  from  $50 
to  $100  per  acre  net  to  their  owners.  The  orchard 
has  done  its  full  duty;  if  the  proprietor  has  not  done 


as  well  by  himself  he  must  place  the  blame  where  it 
belongs.  It  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  recommending  varieties  to  plant  we  can  at  best 
only  generalize.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  land  for  an  orchard,  especially  if  the 
contemplative  planter  favors  some  special  line  of 
fruits.  Only  those  varieties  which  give  assurance  of 
bountiful  and  continual  crops  should  be  planted. 
When  one  desires  to  improve  land  already  in  posses- 
sion, the  character  of  soil  to  be  planted  in  should  be 
thoroughly  considered,  also  the  climatic  influences  in 
that  vicinity;  and  by  planting  only  those  classes  and 
varieties  of  fruits  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  loca- 
tion, the  most  profitable  fruits  one  can  grow  will  be 
the  result. 

Successful  cropping  is  the  main  feature  in  growing 
fruit  for  profit.  It  does  not  matter  much  whether  it 
be  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  prunes, 
apricots,  almonds,  and  right  on  down  the  list — all 
are  profitable  when  they  attain  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion that  would  be  considered  in  the  markets  as 
No.  1. 

Take  an  average  of  the  crop  and  prices  for  the  past 
ten  years  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
of  the  various  classes  of  fruit  have  been  the  most 
profitable,  and  we  may  reasonably  expect  this  to 
hold  good  another  ten  years. 

In  this  vicinity,  and  along  the  Feather  river  bot- 
tom lands  to  Oroville,  the  orchardist  has  learned 
that  the  peach  thrives  perhaps  the  best,  and  is  the 
surest  crop,  of  all  the  fruits  grown  in  this  region. 
We  would  not  want  it  understood  by  this  statement, 
however,  that  other  fruits  are  not  profitable  with 
us,  when,  in  fact,  there  are  few  places,  if  any,  in 
California  where  pears,  plums,  prunes,  almonds, 
i  nectarines,  apricots  and  early  apples  can  be  more 
successfully  grown.  Peaches  are  simply  par  ejci-l- 
/ciici',  always  to  be  depended  upon  for  yield  and  ex- 
cellent of  quality. 

In  peaches  those  varieties  most  liable  to  curl-leaf 
will  be  affected  somewhat  in  a  bad  year.  But  we 
have  promise  that  there  is  a  remedy,  which  will  be 
available  in  the  near  future,  that  will  dispel  all  fears 
of  curl-leaf  from  the  orchardist  s  mind. 

The  varieties  of  peaches  most  in  favor  here  are 
yellow  freestones — those  which  produce  the  finest 
quality  of  dried  fruit.  These  are  generally  the  best 
lor  canning,  and  ship  well  also.  I  would  name  Fos- 
ter, Mary's  Choice,  Muir,  Wheatland,  Late  Craw- 
ford, Susquehanna,  Lovell,  Picquet's  Late  and 
i  Salway  as  the  leading  kinds.  The  Lovell  seems  to 
rank  first  with  canners,  and  the  Decker  should  not 
be  overlooked  as  an  excellent  shipper,  and  dries 
fairly  well  also.  Cling  peaches  seem  to  be  neglected 
for  some  reason  the  past  two  years,  and  many  have 
worked  their  trees  over.  It  may  not  be  the  most 
profitable  to  undertake  to  change  our  trees  over, 
with  all  the  changes  and  demands  of  an  unstable 
market.  Sellers'  Cling,  Runyon's  Cling,  Nichol's 
I  Cling.  McDevitt's  Cling  and  Henrittta  Clings  are  all 
standard  varieties,  are  excellent  growers,  good 
bearers,  and  profitable  for  shipping.  Canners  want 
them,  and  they  ail  dry  heavily.  The  Alexander, 
Hale's  Early.  Yellow  St.  John  and  Tuscan  Cling 
always  have  their  place  for  early  shipping.  The 
Yellow  St.  John,  where  it  attains  good  size,  is  profit- 
able for  drying,  and  is  the  first  dried  peach  in  the 
market.  There  are  many  other  varieties  of  peaches 
that  may  be  profitable  to  grow  and  desirable  for 
special  purposes.  Those  named,  however,  can  be 
depended  upon  one  year  with  another  for  profit. 

l\iirx. — The  Bartlett  still  holds  first  rank  for  an 
all  around  market  pear,  and  has  been  unquestionably 
the  most  profitable  variety  to  grow.  But  there  are 
other  valuable  varieties  that  should  not  be  neglected, 
particularly  the  late  fall  and  winter  sorts,  such  as 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Hardy,  Easter  Beurre, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Winter  Sickle,  P.  Barry,  Win- 
ter Nells  and  Glou  Morcou.  All  will  continue  to  be 
popular  in  the  market,  and  all  are  profitable  where 
they  will  properly  mature. 

Ajipli.s. — Early  apples  do  exceedingly  well  all 
along  our  rivers  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  our 
orchards  furnish  the  first  apples  seen  in  the  Eastern 
markets,  and  usually  pay  well.  The  Red  Astrachan, 
White  Astrachan,  Red  June,  Early  Harvest.  Maiden 
Blush,  Gravenstein  and  Alexander  are  most  in  favor 
with  growers  in  our  immediate  vicinity.  In  the  val- 
ley we  cannot  hope  to  produce  any  of  the  later 
varieties  profitably.  The  trees  seem  to  grow  strong 
and  thrifty,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  inferior  as 
compared  with  the  same  varieties  grown  at  an  alti- 
tude of  from  1,200  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Our  foothills,  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego,  produce 
apples  equal,  in  quality  and  appearance,  to  the  best, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  California  should  not  be 
a  heavy  exporter  of  fine  apples,  at  a  handsome  profit 
to  the  grower. 

JViims. — Nearly  all  varieties  of  plums  do  exceed- 
ingly well  in  California.  We,  in  Butte  county,  favor 
most  the  shipping  varieties — Tragedy  prune  first  of 
all.  Clyman  plum  is  also  in  great  favor;  several 
varieties  of  the  Japanese  type  of  plums  promise  to 
be  very  profitable,  particularly  Burbank  and  Abun- 
dance. There  are  several  new  varieties  not  yet 
sufficiently  tested  to  determine  their  real  value. 

Apricotx. — Apricots  usually  are  a  good  crop  in  this 
section.    The  Royal,  Blenheim  and  Peach  are,  per- 


haps, the  safest  varieties  for  us  to  tie  to.  However 
some  seasons,  St.  Ambroise,  Hemskirke  and  Mont 
garnet  are  a  heavy  crop. 

Alnimulii. — Almonds  have  been  largely  planted  in 
this  vicinity,  and  are  usually  a  good  crop.  The 
varieties  which  do  especially  well  here  are  I.  X.  L.. 
Nonpariel.  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Luelling  Prolific,  La 
Prima  and  Drakes'  Seedling.  California  Paper 
Shell,  where  planted  alternating  in  rows  with  other 
varieties,  does  fairly  well  also.  We  would  recom- 
mend planting  all  varieties  of  almonds  in  alternating 
rows;  for  example,  a  row  of  I.  X.  L.,  then  a  row  of 
Nonpariel.  and  so  on  with  whatever  varieties  are  to 
be  planted. 

J'nniis. — The  French  prune.  "  Petite  de  Agen,"  is 
still  king  of  prunes  in  California,  but  there  may  be 
other  varieties  better  suited  to  certain  classes  of 
trade  than  the  Petite.  The  Robe  de  Sergent  is  con 
tinually  gaining  ground,  and  is  prized  most  where 
best  known.  Its  dark,  glossy  appearance,  uniform 
good  size,  and  its  smooth,  luscious  flavor  commend 
it  to  many  in  preference  to  the  Petite.  There  are 
several  other  varieties  of  large  size  being  pushed 
forward,  of  which  there  is  not  yet  enough  known  to 
give  them  rank  with  others. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  fruit 
culture  in  California,  and  with  all  the  advantages  of 
soil  and  climate  at  our  command,  success  depends 
largely  upon  the  man,  and  surely  awaits  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  go  about  the  planting  of  an  orchard 
with  the  same  good  business  judgment  that  would 
be  expected  to  be  necessary  to  success  in  any  other 
line  of  industry. 

In  the  beginning,  there  is  much  to  be  considered. 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry  in  making  your  selection  of  land; 
take  plenty  of  time  for  comparison;  be  positive  of 
what  will  succeed  with  you,  and  do  not  plant  until 
you  can  be.  You  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
business  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  duration, 
whether  you  manage  it  or  not,  you  cannot  afford  to 
start  wrong. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  plant  any  of  the  standard 
varieties  of  fruits  that  you  can  have  reasonable 
assurance  will  succeed  with  you.  You  cannot  afford 
to  experiment  in  the  planting  of  an  orchard.  It  is 
well  enough,  and  necessary,  to  give  some  time  and 
place  to  testing  new  varieties,  but  do  not  undertake 
to  make  a  business  of  it.  Our  State  experimental 
stations  can  better  afford  that.  There  is  much 
valuable  information  in  our  State  horticultural  re- 
ports; also  in  our  leading  horticultural  journals. 
Every  fruit  grower  should  have  a  copy  of  "  Califor- 
nia Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  "  and  study  it 
closely;  and  yet,  much  of  the  more  practical  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  obtained  in  the  field  by  coming  in 
direct  contact  with  the  different  stages  of  growth 
and  general  conditions,  studying  causes  and  effects. 
I  was  once  told  by  a  man  of  experience  that  the 
"  price  of  fruit  was  eternal  vigilance,"  and  the  ap 
pearance  of  his  place  would  indicate  he  was  a  pros 
perous  man,  and  I  have  always  cherished  a  deep 
respect  for  that  old  gentleman  for  his  candid  sug- 
gestion. 

Plant  your  orchard  for  a  purpose,  and  keep  that 
purpose  ever  in  mind;  plant  such  varieties  as 
will  best  serve  it,  and  go  where  they  will  attain  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.  There  are  such  places 
in  California.  Do  the  best  we  can,  and  still  there 
will  be  too  many  who  are  willing  to  produce  trashy 
fruit. 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  Cow  Test  at  the  State  Fair. 


To  THE  EiMioK; — "Working  Dairyman''  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head  when  he  says  that,  by  not  allowing 
graded  cows  to  compete  for  the  butter  prizes  at  the 
State  Fair,  some  of  our  best  cows  will  be  debarred 
the  privilege  of  a  public  test.  He  clinches  the  nail, 
too,  by  stating  facts  in  proof  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  some  cows  of  unknown  breeding  over 
and  above  what  is  known  to  have  been  produced 
under  like  circumstances  by  any  breed  of  cows  claim- 
ing to  be  pure-bred.  Now,  as  to  the  latter  class  of 
cows  being  too  aristocratic  to  compete  with  com- 
mon cows,  "  I  do  not  think,  speaking  for  the  Short- 
horn breed,  that  there  are  any  grounds  for  the  con 
sideration  of  a  suggestion  of  that  kind.  Most  of  the 
once  aristocratic  Shorthorn  families  have  had  the 
greater  part  of  their  milking  qualities,  as  well  as  a 
good  deal  of  something  else,  bred  away  from  them, 
so  that  those  who  want  real  milking  Shorthorn  cows 
must  and  do  look  to  such  herds — and  of  such  there 
are  very  few — as  have  been  bred  for  that  purpose, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  for  milk  <i>ii/  beef,  by 
which  method  the  most  useful  class  of  cattle  for  the 
general  farmer  is  produced,  and  from  this  class 
comes  the  general-purpose  cow,  so  much  in  request 
by  the  small  farmers  of  our  day. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  few  of  the  best  butter 
records  have  been  made  by  cows  of  unknown  breed- 
ing, the  best  average  of  records,  and  by  far  the  most 
premiums  for  the  production  of  milk  and  butter, 
have  been  won  by  cows  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  at  the 
London  dairy  shows,  covering  a  series  of  years. 
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Still,  many  of  these  same  Shorthorn  cows  have  no 
recorded  pedigrees,  or,  at  most,  short  ones,  such  as 
would  be  classed  as  grades  in  this  country.  Then 
again,  thus  far,  at  all  the  tests  held  at  the  California 
State  Fair  for  the  last  four  years  the  Shorthorn  cow 
has  held  her  own — has  taken  all  the  premiums,  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  taken  by  that 
extraordinary  cow,  Lady  Woods,  last  year.  As  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Rural  who  are  in- 
terested in  dairy  matters,  this  cow  gave  7.879  pounds 
of  butter  fat  in  three  days,  equal  to  9^  pounds  of 
marketable  butter — a  feat  which  may  not  be  again 
equalled  at  our  State  Fair  for  years  to  come. 

In  regard  to  the  standard  for  quantity  of  butter 
fat  to  be  produced  by  each  cow  to  enable  it  to  re- 
main in  the  coming  test  after  the  second  day,  I  do 
not  consider  it  too  high,  though,  if  that  for  five-year- 
old  cows  had  been  in  force  in  1894,  five  of  the  seven 
cows  that  were  tested  would  have  been  ruled  out. 
Then,  as  to  heifers,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  having  two-year-old  heifers  produce  .80 
pounds  of  butter  fat  a  day,  or  the  equivalent  of  one 
pound  of  butter,  yet  of  the  two  two-year-old  heifers 
tested  last  year,  only  one  came  up  to  that  standard, 
and  she  was  two  years  and  eleven  months  old.  A 
heifer  of  that  age  might  be  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  butter  fat  a  day  this  year  if  in  competition 
with  one  only  twenty-four  months  old. 

If  graded  cows  were  to  be  allowed  to  compete  in 
the  test  as  a  class  by  themselves  we  could  well  merge 
the  four  and  five-year-old  cows  into  one  class  and 
thus  make  room  for  the  grades,  as  suggested  by 
Working  Dairyman.  The  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  milk  and  butter  given  by  the  same  cow  at  four  and 
five  years  old  is  generally  so  small  that  it  is  practi- 
cally not  worth  taking  into  consideration.  We  know 
that,  as  a  rule,  cows  do  improve  slowly  up  to  the 
time  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  but  we  also  know 
that  some  cows  are  as  good  at  three  years  old  as 
they  ever  afterwards  become,  and  I  have  known  ex- 
tra good  and  promising  heifers  to  give  about  as  much 
milk  after  the  first  calf  as  they  ever  did  afterwards, 
SO'  that  we  can  lay  down  no  certain  rule  in  such  a 
case.  I  had  one  four-year-old  cow  in  the  test  of  1893 
that  gave  almost  exactly  the  same  weight  of  milk  as 
she  did  as  a  five-year-old  in  1894;  the  difference  was 
less  than  one  pound  of  milk  for  the  three  days,  the 
greater  quantity  being  given  in  her  four-year-old 
test.  Plenty  of  instances  of  this  kind  could  no  doubt 
be  quoted  from  the  records  of  public  dairy  tests,  but 
for  the  present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  your 
readers  that  the  best  dairy  cow  of  any  age  or  breed 
that  went  through  all  the  three  tests  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  1893  was  under  five  years  old.  Yet  I  agree 
with  Working  Dairyman  when  he  says  "that  the 
sliding  scale  system  in  regard  to  comparative  ages 
and  products  appears  to  be  reasonably  and  fairly  ad- 
justed;" and  if  that  system  is  finally  carried  out,  it 
is  theoretically,  I  presume,  as  good  as  we  can  have  it. 

There  was  some  correspondence  on  this  subject 
carried  on  in  your  columns  several  months  ago,  when 
I  suggested  that  there  should  be  some  allowance 
made  for  the  difference  in  time  of  calving,  after  the 
first  month,  as  is  practiced  at  the  London  Dairy 
Show.  I  am  still  in  favor  of  that  plan,  because  it 
agrees  with  what  occurs  in  practice.  For  instance, 
we  know  that  a  cow  that  gives  60  pounds  of  milk  a 
day  for  the  first  month  after  calving  is  a  good  cow  if 
she  gives  57  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  second  month, 
54  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  third  and  51  pounds  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month;  or  take  a  cow  that  be- 
gins with  50  pounds  a  day  and  gives  41  pounds  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month,  so  that  by  carrying  out 
this  ratio  we  find  the  cows  giving,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  45  pounds,  and  35  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  re- 
spectively. That  would  be  similar  to  the  rule  of  al- 
lowance at  the  above-named  show,  which  is  one 
pound  of  milk  a  day  for  every  ten  days  after  the  first 
twenty.  Now,  we  know  in  practice  that  that  is 
about  what  good  cows  will  do,  and  if  they  are  not 
good  cows  they  will  not  hold  out  so  well  and  there- 
fore in  a  test  they  would  have  proportionately  less 
milk  to  their  credit.  We  sometimes  find  that  a  cow 
giving  35  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  is  a  better  cow  than  one  that  gives  50  pounds 
a  day  just  after  calving,  because  the  latter  has  not 
the  staying  qualities  required  in  a  profitable  dairy 
cow.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  by  refusing  to  make 
some  such  allowance,  many  of  our  best  cows  must 
stop  at  home,  where  their  owners  will  wisely  keep 
them,  rather  than  they  should  have  them  come  into 
an  unfair  competition  with  newly  calved  cows.  I 
have  in  mind  the  report  of  cows  tested  at  one  of  the 
Eastern  State  Fairs  in  1892,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  one  cow  that  had  been  in  milk  202  days  gave 
about  the  same  quantity  of  milk  and  more  butter  fat 
than  either  one  of  two  others  that  had  been  in  milk 
less  than  one-third  of  the  time.  The  first-named 
cow  was  beat  by  one  that  had  been  milking  less  than 
a  month,  which  gave  11  pounds  more  milk  a  day,  but 
less  than  one-third  of  a  pound  of  butter  fat  more  for 
the  two  days'  test,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  21 
ounces  of  butter  a  day  more  than  the  cow  that  had 
been  in  milk  more  than  six  months,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  the  four  cows,  considering  the 
length  of  time  she  had  been  in  milk  and  for  which 
time,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  am  contending  that 
pon;e  allowance  ought  to  fte  made, 

It  is  ,e.9,sy  to  say  that  people  st^ould  have  their  best 


cows  calving  just  at  the  right  time  for  them 
to  test  to  the  best  advantage.  That  is  all  well 
enough  in  theory.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  we 
cannot  always  have  these  things  to  order,  and  that 
our  best  cows  don't  always  calve  just  at  the  time  we 
would  like  to  have  them  do  so. 

ROBT.  ASHBURNER. 

Baden,  San  Mateo  Co.,  May  28,  1895. 


Yearling  Cows  in  the  State  Fair  Butter  Test. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  have  just  read  Secretary  E.  F. 
Smith's  answer  to  "A  Working  Dairyman"  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  and  want  to  put  in  my  queries, 
which  I  hope  he  will  kindly  answer  : 

Will  the  cow  under  two  years  old  be  given  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  .072  ounce  in  the  butter  test  that! 
the  cow  two  years  old  receives  from  her  elders  ?  For 
instance,  if  the  cow  is  fifteen  months  old  or  any  age 
less  than  two  years  old,  can  she  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage of  the  handicap  as  the  two  and  three-year- 
old  cows  have  over  their  elders  ? 

If  she  is  fifteen  months  old  there  is  a  difference  of 
nine  months  or  270  days  between  her  and  the  two- 
year-old  cow,  which  multiplied  by  .072  gives  19.440 
ounces  or  1.215  pounds  of  butter,  and  which  divided 
by  .80  equals  1.50  pounds  of  butter  fat  that  the  two- 
year-old  cow  would  have  to  give  over  the  fifteen- 
months-old  cow  in  the  seven  days'  ttst. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  if  you  allow  a  yearling  cow  in 
the  test,  but  I  cannot  think  it  out  of  place  also  to 
give  her  the  same  advantage  over  her  elders  that 
two,  three  or  four-year-old  cows  get  over  their 
elders. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  downward  limit  is 
set  at  two  years  old  ? 

You  have  set  no  limit  of  age  above  two  years  old, 
but  have  handicapped  each  class  with  the  .072  per 
day  for  excess  in  age.  May  we  handicap  a  two- 
year-old  cow  ?  Can  a  fifteen -months-old  cow  be  al- 
lowed to  give  proportionately  less  milk  than  the  two- 
year-old  cow  ?  On  what  basis  would  said  fifteen- 
months-old  cow  be  dropped  from  the  contest  ?  Two- 
year-old  cows  are  required  to  give  twenty  pounds  of 
milk  per  day,  and  older  cows  proportionately  larger 
quantities.  If  the  fifteen-months-old  cow  gives 
twelve  pounds  of  milk  will  she  be  dropped  from  the 
contest  ?    Also,  if  she  gives  .80  pounds  of  butter  ? 

Further,  if  any  cow  gives  eighteen  pounds  of  milk 
and  1.50  pounds  of  butter  in  a  day  will  she  be  dropped 
from  the  contest  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  split  hairs,  but 
these  are  conditions  that  we  are  all  interested  in. 

San  Diraas,  Cal.  A  Dairy  Woman. 

REPLY  BY  SECRETARY  SMITH. 

To  THE  Editor; — In  reply  to  "A  Dairy  Woman  "  I 
would  say  that  nU  cows  under  two  years  old  will  be 
rated  as  two-year-old  cows  and  will  not  receive  any 
advantages  over  cows  that  are  two  years  old;  in 
other  words,  all  ccws  under  two  years  old  that  may 
be  entered  in  the  test  will  be  classed  as  two-year-old 
cows.  Edwin  F.  Smith,  "Sec'y. 

Sacramento,  May  28th. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Contra  Costa  Poultryman's  Ways. 

J.  H.  Holt,  of  Lafayette,  Contra  Costa  county, 
sends  to  the  Poultry  Kecpn-  his  system  of  poultry 
management  and  his  results,  as  follows  : 

My  stock  is  the  Black  Minorca  and  Houdans.  Since 
last  November  I  have  fed  them  on  alfalfa,  up  to 
about  January  15th.  Since  that  time  I  have  cut 
grass,  weeds  and  mustard  stalks,  which  I  run 
through  a  fodder  cutter,  cutting  it  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  long.  For  150  fowls  I  use  ten  pounds  of 
bran,  two  pounds  of  oilcake  meal,  one  pound  of 
cocoanut  meal  daily,  which  costs  as  follows  :  Bran, 
10  cents;  oilcake  meal,  Si  cents;  cocoanut  meal,  1 
cent;  total,  15  cents  for  the  150  hens  for  one  day. 
When  feeding  alfalfa  I  only  used  5  pounds  of  bran,  5 
cents;  about  8  pounds  of  hay,  4  cents;  feeding  per- 
haps 8  pounds  of  corn,  8  cents;  total,  17  cents. 

But  what  I  thought  more  interesting  is  my  pres- 
ent mode  of  feeding.  I  feed  twenty-five  gallons  of 
cut  green  stuff',  which  costs  nothing  but  the  labor, 
as  I  have  to  mow  my  lawn  before  I  can  plow  it;  then 
I  give  bran,  etc.,  as  noted.  I  have  not  had  a  sick 
fowl  for  two  years,  and  none  ever  looked  finer  than 
ours  at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  constantly 
increasing  in  egg  production,  giving  yesterday 
eighty-six  eggs.  We  have  no  mites  in  our  houses, 
using  crude  petroleum  on  the  perches  and  a  good 
supply  of  ashes  under  them.  My  neighbor  uses  a 
great  deal  of  wheat  middlings,  etc.,  and  often  has 
sick  fowls,  while  we  have  none.  Last  season,  when 
he  was  selling  his  eggs  for  eleven  cents,  I  was  get- 
ting seventeen  cents;  he  sold  here  and  I  sent  my 
eggs  to  the  city,  always  getting  about  quotations, 
as  my  eggs  are  all  of  one  kind,  while  his  eggs  are 
from  common  mixed  stock,  and  this  should  be  a  con- 
sideration with  all  who  go  into  the  business.  By  all 
means  use  thoroughbreds  and  the  best. 

I  will  add  that  from  this  time  I  shall  vary  the  feed 
a  little,  giving  less  grass  and  some  wheat  instead. 
Kvery  one  i^Mst  i?se  bis  or  her  owii  pdgment  in 


these  matters,  but  I  have  found  that  hens  fed  as 
above  are  perfectly  healthy  and  could  not  look 
better,  and  mine  lay  better  than  when  using  feed 
that  cost  me  three  times  as  much  heretofore. 


Scaly  Legs. 


The  cause  is  a  minute  parasite  which  gets  under 
the  scales  of  the  leg  and  does  its  devastating  work 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  insect  that  causes  mange 
on  the  horse.  They  not  only  cause  great  incon- 
venience to  the  fowl  by  keeping  up  a  constant  irrita- 
tion, but  as  they  increase  they  gradually  undermine 
the  health  of  the  bird.  Besides,  if  not  disposed  of, 
they  will  spread  to  other  members  of  the  flock  and 
will  finally  become  so  numerous  that  you  will  with 
great  difficulty  rid  your  premises  of  them  at  all. 

Remedy. — Take  coal  oil  and  lard,  equal  parts,  with 
which  put  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Wash  the 
legs  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water,  rub  dry  and 
then  rub  the  ointment  well  onto  the  legs,  being  care- 
ful to  get  it  worked  well  in  under  all  the  scales.  If 
the  trouble  is  not  of  long  standing  three  or  four  ap- 
plications ought  to  cure  them,  but  you  should  keep 
it  up  every  other  night  until  you  can  rub  the  scales 
oft'  with  your  hands  and  the  legs  become  smooth 
again.  If  it  is  a  valuable  specimen  and  you  wish  to 
bring  the  legs  back  to  their  natural  condition,  anoint 
them  occasionally  with  vaseline  after  the  scales  come 
off.  This  will  make  them  as  smooth  and  bright  as 
before. 


5HEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Hold  On  to  the  Merino. 


It  will  please  many  California  flock  owners  to  be 
advised  to  hold  on  to  the  Merino  blood,  for  they  have 
it  already,  and  its  adaptation  to  California  conditions 
is  notable.  The  American.  Sheep  Breeder  s  views  will 
therefore  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers.  It 
holds  that  the  worst  mistake  that  a  shepherd  can 
make  is  to  sacrifice  a  flock  of  good  fine-wool  sheep. 
The  Merino  may  be  under  a  cloud  for  a  time,  but  by 
and  by  the  clouds  will  roll  by  and  show  the  glorious 
sunshine  they  have  obscured  for  a  time.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  fine  wool  is,  like  the  bright  sunshine, 
always  desirable,  and  possessing  the  highest  merit, 
and  always  existing,  although  at  times  it  may  be 
covered  up  by  clouds  of  misfortune — the  result  of 
those  fickle  and  unforeseen  changes  in  the  fashions. 
These,  however,  soon  lose  their  novelty,  and  the  fine 
wool  is  again  in  demand  on  account  of  its  softness, 
strength  and  beauty. 

Thus  it  is  always  advisable  when  fashions  change 
to  still  cherish  the  Merino  and  use  it  for  crossing  on 
larger  sheep,  which  will  supply  by  this  cross  the 
longer  and  coarser  fleeces  demanded  to  meet  the 
fashion  for  the  time.  Then,  when  reason  regains  her 
throne  again,  and  people  come  back  again  to  the  old 
favorite,  the  Merinos  are  all  right  and  ready  for  good 
business,  and  the  cross-breds  may  be  sent  to  the 
butchers,  where  they  will  do  the  most  good  and  fill 
the  always  present  want  for  good  meat. 

This  is  business.  But  much  of  the  bad  manage- 
ment, that  costs  so  much  in  the  end  of  the  flocks,  is 
due  to  sudden  irritation  and  blind  passion,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  sure  to  be  regretted  after  it  is 
too  late;  and  many  fine  flocks,  gathered  at  much 
cost  and  care  and  pains,  have  been  scattered  and 
gone  out  of  existence. 

The  culling  of  the  flock  judiciously  is  the  same  as 
weeding  the  crops.  It  is  getting  rid  of  the  dead- 
heads, and  thus  gives  the  money-makers  a  better 
chance  to  make  profit.  It  is  always  in  order,  and 
the  time  to  do  it  is  every  day  in  the  year  that  may 
be  necessary.  An  unprofitable  thing  is  a  loss  at  all 
times,  and  no  good  can  result  from  keeping  it  one 
day  after  it  is  detected.  The  best  of  times  will  not 
excuse  the  existence  of  a  weed  in  a  flock  any  more 
than  it  will  in  the  garden  or  the  cornfield.  It  is  al- 
ways when  bad  times  come  that  the  shepherd  sends 
the  culls  to  the  market,  and  gets  only  the  value  of 
the  pelt,  because  every  one  is  doing  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time.  But  by  constant  selection  of  the 
poor  sheep,  there  will  be  no  flush  of  supply,  and  the 
full  meat  value  will  always  be  obtainable.  This  is 
business,  too^  

"A  small  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is 
still  carried  on  by  the  use  of  shells  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,"  says  E.  G.  Woodcraft,  a  New  York 
broker.  "  The  Portuguese  found  this  sort  of  money 
in  use  by  the  natives  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
when  they  opened  up  trade  in  that  region,  and  have 
found  it  to  their  advantage  to  continue  the  practice. 
Fortunes  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  collecting 
the  shells  on  one  part  of  the  African  coast  and  put- 
ting them  in  circulation  at  a  point  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  away.  These  shells  are  sold  by  weight.  The 
price  varies  according  as  the  supply  compares  with 
the  demand.  Prices  have  been  known  to  double  and 
even  treble  within  a  few  months.  The  prices  also 
vary  greatly  within  short  distances.  What  has  cost 
the  merchant  from  50  cents  to  $1  in  the  market,  will 
often  bring  him  $7  or  $8  worth  of  goods  in  anothei' 
market." 
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A  second  letter  from  Mr.  Dewey,  under  date  of  February  2.3rd.  adds 
that;  "'Information  has  been  received  chiefly  from  Mr.  John  Scott,  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture,  Los  Angeles,  and  from  Mr.  Abbu  Dunning,  post- 
master at  Lancaster.  A  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  Scott  states  that 
he  has  unconfirmed  reports  of  the  Russian  thistle  south  of  Tulare  City  and 
also  between  Pixley  and  Tipton.  Mr.  A.  H.  Leckenby,  of  Bakersfield, 
writes  that  the  Russian  thistle  has  been  reported  as  growing  in  Kern 
county,  but  as  yet  he  has  been  unable  to  verify  the  report."  If  the  thistle 
is  indeed  established  south  of  Tulare  City,  it  must  be  some  distance  outside 
of  the  town  limits,  as  on  April  6th  the  writer,  together  with  Mr.  Julius 
Forrer,  foreman  of  the  Experiment  Station  near  Tulare,  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  railroad  tracks,  ditches  and  roadsides  in  and  around  the 
town  without  discovering  a  single  specimen  of  this  obnoxious  weed.  Later 
in  the  season  it  will  be  much  easier  to  discover  any  thistle  plants. 

While  corresponding  with  the  Department  at  Washington  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  Mr.  W.  S.  Melick,  proprietor  of  the  Lancaster  (inzitti,  quite  an 
extensive  land  owner  in  Antelope  Valley,  was  especially  well  posted  upon 
the  subject,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the  service  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. 

Under  date  of  February  10th,  Mr.  Melick  wrote,  ''  You  can  do  nothing 
studying  the  Russian  thistle  until  later.  It  has  not  begun  to  grow  yet. 
About  April  or  May  would  be  the  time  to  see  it  here.  Our  altitude  makes 
all  crops  late.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  true  Russian  thistle. 
It  has  been  here  four  or  five  years,  but  it  has  not  spread  much.  This  is  a 
desert  town  surrounded  by  sage  brush,  so  the  thistles  which  grow  get 
lodged  in  the  sage  brush  and  do  not  travel  far. 

"  By  the  advice  of  Horticultural  Commissioner  Scott,  under  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  all  last  year's  crop  has  been  burned.  As  the  land  about 
Lancaster  is  not  farmed  much,  few  farmers  are  bothered  with  it  as  yet. 
I  think  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  is  by  prompt,  vigilant  action  of  Boards 
of  Supervisors  or  the  State  authorities." 

Visit  to  A.\telope  Valley. — In  accordance  with  Mr.  Melick's  sugges- 
tion, the  writer  waited  until  some  growth  had  been  made  before  visiting 
the  infected  district.  April  8d  and  4th  was  spent  in  the  town  of  Lancaster 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  area  over  which  the  weed  to  some  extent 
prevails  extends  over  about  eleven  sections  of  land.  As  noted  by  Mr.  Me- 
lick, it  first  appeared  in  the  streets  of  the  town  near  the  railroad  track, 
several  years  ago,  probably  brought  in  by  cattle  cars,  as  there  is  very  little 
immigration  by  wagons  across  that  district.  The  weed  naturally  attracted 
little  attention  at  first,  but  by  last  year  it  excited  a  good  deal  of  alarm, 
and  Mr.  Melick  and  others  began  to  organize  public  work.  The  County  Su- 
pervisors wisel  y  agreed  to  spend  some  money,  and  men  have  worked  more  or 
less  during  the  last  winter  burning  the  old  weeds,  and  are  now  harrowing 
under  the  young  plants  wherever  they  appear.  About  $400  has  been  spent 
in  this  manner.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  work  merits  the  ap- 
proval and  hearty  support  of  every  citizen  and  newspaper  in  TjOs  Angeles 
county.  If  the  expenditure  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would  utterly  destroy 
the  Russian  thistle  in  the  Antelope  Valley,  it  would  be  a  good  investment. 

The  country  which  may  be  termed  the  present  headquarters  of  the  Rus- 
sian thistle  in  California,  is  a  level  plain  of  rich,  sandy  soil  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  famous  artesian  belt  of  Antelope  Valley.  Antelope  Valley 
lies  along  the  borders  of  Kern,  south  of  the  Tehachipi,  and  north  of  the  La 
Liebre  Mountains.  It  contains  1100  square  miles  of  territory,  and  has  an 
average  elevation  of  2600  feet.  Although  the  rainfall  is  light,  the  valley 
contains  a  number  of  colonies  irrigated  from  streams  and  reservoirs,  a  fa- 
mous grain  belt  of  seventy  thousand  acres  lying  along  the  southwestern 
hills,  and  the  artesian  belt  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  A  large  area 
is  undoubtedly  incapable  of  irrigation,  and  receives  too  little  rain  to  make 
it  reclaimable.  If  the  Russian  thistle  extends  over  these  waste  and  barren 
sections  along  the  middle  of  the  valley  and  extending  east  into  the  Mojave  and 
the  Colorado  deserts,  or  if  it  escapes  into  the  mountain  canyons,  its  entire 
destruction  will  become  impossible.  But  it  can  certainly  be  conquered  in 
all  the  colonies  and  plow-lands.  It  can  also  be  choked  out  in  every  well- 
grown  alfalfa  field. 

The  first  olTshoot  from  the  original  thistle  colony  has  already  appeared 
about  ten  miles  west,  in  sections  25  and  25,  township  7,  range  14.  This  is 
in  the  edge  of  the  grain  belt,  and  unless  destroyed  the  thistle  will  soon  ap- 
pear along  the  whole  line  of  the  foothills.  The  wheat  grown  here  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  much  of  it  is  hauled  out  through  the  Tejon  Pass. '  It  is 
also  shipped  to  Los  Angeles  and  other  points  along  the  railroad.  If  every 
farmer  takes  pains  to  plant  only  clean  seed,  and  if  the  rolling  weeds  are 
destroyed,  this  small  colony  will  soon  disappear  under  close  cultivation.  But 
directly  west  lie  the  pastured  foothills  and  the  mountains  that  surround 
Elizabeth  Lake.  There  is,  therefore,  extreme  danger  that  the  weed  may 
soon  become  naturalized  in  this  thinly  settled  mountain  region,  which 
extends  all  the  way  to  Ventura.  Immediate  action  is  therefore  neces- 
sary. 

Returning  to  the  original  thistle  colony,  at  Lancaster,  the  artesian  belt 
covers  about  eighty-eight  square  miles,  and  already  contains  eighty-three 
flowing  wells.  But  these  are  scattered,  the  region  being  still  thinly  settled, 
and  one  often  finds  a  few  acres  of  alfalfa,  grain  or  orchard  surrounded  by 
native  desert.  The  sagebrush,  and  other  shrubby  growths  standing  up  on 
little  mounds  of  sand  and  the  belts  of  tree  yuccas,  have  served  the  excellent 
purpose  of  preventing  the  thistle-heads  from  moving  far  or  rapidly,  even 
under  the  wildest  gales.  Perhaps  from  this  reason  the  thistle  seems  very 
thickly  sown  in  some  portions  of  the  infected  district.  There  are  places  in 
the  streets  of  the  town  where  the  slender,  reddish  leaves  of  the  plant,  much 
resembling  a  young  pine,  almost  cover  the  ground.  It  is  very  easily  des- 
troyed, however,  with  harrow  or  cultivator.  The  well-grown  alfalfa'fields 
seem  to  be  little  troubled,  but  where  there  is  a  poor  stand  the  thistle  is 
coming  up.  Excellent  work  has  been  done  by  the  employees  of  the  county 
supervisors,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  a  single  specimen  of  last  year's 
weeds.  In  the  town  itself  al'  the  young  plants  can  easily  be  reached 
and  destroyed.  On  the  uncultivated  territory  the  case  is  much  more 
difficult.  .1 

Another  letter  received  from  Mr.  Melick  early  in  May  encloses  samples  . 
of  the  thistle  after  about  six  weeks'  growth.    They  have  begun  to  branch  * 
strongly,  are  about  six  inches  high,  and  becoming  too  hard  for  even  sheep 
to  nibble.    Mr.  Melick  says  the  young  plants  are  extremely  abundant,  but 
can  be  very  destroyed  between  now  and  the  first  of  August!   He  thinks  six 
hundred  dollars  spent  now  would  ensure  the  destruction  of  every  plant  in 


the  valley,  but  he  says  there  ought  to  be  no  delay,  for  it  is  spreading.  The 
weed  has  now  been  found  along  the  Armagosa  Creek  wash,  which  extends 
from  Lancaster  south  along  the  railroad  for  about  five  miles,  and  then 
stretches  off  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the  Leonis  Valley  in  township 
5  N. ,  range  13  W.  The  late  rains  have  caused  unusual  growth,  and  there 
is  no  time  to  lose  if  Los  Angeles  county  is  going  to  protect  the  colony  dis- 
tricts. As  Mr.  Melick  aptly  says, ,  "A  .public  sentiment  will  have  to  be 
created."  : 

Distribution  from  Antelope  Valley.  — At  first  thought  Antelope 
Valley  appears  to  be  some  distance  from  main  lines  of  travel,  and  a  point 
from  which  distribution  will  be  slow  and  difficult.  On  the  contrary,  few 
points  in  the  State  are  more  immediately  dangerous.  There  is  a  strong 
probability  that  the  thistle  has  already  been  carried  southward  along  the 
line  of  the  railroad  into  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  the  branch  railread  from 
that  point  affords  easy  access  to  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara.  In  a  very 
short  time,  unless  controlled,  the  weed  will  move  eastward  to  the  line  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  northward  iato  the  San  Joaquin.  In  fact,  it  has 
already  crossed  the  Tehachipi  range,  and  has  made  jit,  appearance  in  Keru; 
county.  A  letter  received  from  Mr.  (i.  F.  Weeks,  ecjitorof  the  hdilt/  Cali- 
forninn  of  Bakersfield,  .says:  It  is  growing  here,  from  seed  evidently  scat- 
tered from  cars  that  have  come  througli  Nebraska  or- .some  other  infected- 
section,  as  at  present  it  is  only  fouad  along  the  railroad  tracks.  '  As  previ- 
ously explained,  however,  the  thistle  may  have  reached  Kern  county  by  way 
of  the  Tejon  Pass,  through  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  travel  to  and  from 
the  Antelope  Valley,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  same  cause  which  once  brought 
the  weed  to  California  is  likely  to  continue  in  force,  and  we  may  expect  it 
to  appear  in  many  parts  of  the  State.  Judging  from  the  expejrience  of  South 
Dakota,  it  is  probably  already  growing  unsuspected  by  many  a  roadside  and 
in  many  a  pasture. 

During  the  present  season  every  effort  should  be  made  to  locate  the 
various  points  of  affection  in  both  northern  and  southern  California,  and  de- 
termine their  areas.  The  only  dependence  in  the  determined  warfare  that 
must  now  be  made  must  be  upon  thorough  local  organization.  If  farmers 
will  destroy  the  weed  upon  cultivated  land,  and  if  the  county  authorities 
will  destroy  it  by  the  roadsides  and  over  uncultivated  places,  the  railroads 
and  other  corporations  will  probably  be  willing  to  do  their  share.  The  rail- 
road companies,  irrigation  companies  and  similar  corporations  have  a  large 
interest  in  the  matter,  but  the  whole  community  must  be  aroused,  or  the 
work  will  not  be  done. 

Suggested  Remedies. — Since  the  plant  is  an  annual  it  is  easily  killed 
during  the  growing  season.  For  three  months  from  the  time  it  sprouts  no 
good  farmer  need  be  afraid  of  it,  but,  according  to  Dakota  experience,  con- 
certed action  is  necessary.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  conflict  must 
be:   N^o  Russian  thisllr  s/iould  hi  iiJ/onri/  to  pnxliire  sieH. 

The  vitality  of  the  seed,  as  compared  with  other  annuals,  appears  to  be 
low.  The  conditions  affecting  seed  vitality  are  moisture  and  heat.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant  crack,  and  the  germ  is  destroyed  by  a  low  degree  of  dry 
heat,  hence  when  stubble  and  pasture  fields  are  burned  over  in  the  autumn 
the  larger  part  of  the  thistle  seed  will  be  kept  from  germinating. 

The  tap-root  will  not  sprout  again  when  cut  at  the  surface,  and  if  the 
plants  are  plowed  under  they  perish  as  easily  as  mallows.  In  orchards, 
vineyards,  beet-fields,  and  all  lands  devoted  to  hoed  crops,  there  should  be 
no  trouble,  with  respectable  cultivation.  But  if  a  farmer  stops  at  the  lim- 
its of  his  cultivated  land,  he  must  do  the  same  work  every  year.  Fence 
corners,  creek-borders,  and  waste  places  of  every  description,  must  receive 
the  same  attention,  or  the  Russian  thistle  will  again  seed  the  field.s.  The 
slipshod  cultivation  so  often  seen  even  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Califor- 
nia, and  perhaps  endurable  with  less  aggressive  weeds,  though  never  ad- 
visable, or  profitable,  becomes  entirely  impracticable  after  the  Russian 
thistle  once  obtains  foothold. 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  bulletin  lays  great  stress  on  upon 
the  use  of  what  is  called  the  '"green-manure  fallow"  in  cultivated  lands. 
Modified  to  suit  California  conditions,  this  means  to  plow  shallow  with  the 
first  rains,  and  sow  bur-clover  or  some  similar  crop,  to  plow  under,  with 
the  young  thistles,  for  a  green  crop  fertilizer.  After  the  last  plowing  one 
must  go  over  the  field  and  hoe  out  any  stray  plant. 

If  the  thistle  is  found  in  grain  fields  it  would  be  better  to  cut  for  hay  as 
early  as  possible  and  plow  the  stuiible  under,  without  waiting  for  the  after^ 
math.  A  second  plowing  may  also  be  necessary.  In  most  sections  this  .sys- 
tem will  clear  the  grain  fields  in  two  seasons,  if  no  seeds  are  allowed  to  blow 
into  the  fields. 

As  soon  as  the  grain  crop  is  harvested  the  stubble  and  weeds  should  be 
burned  in  every  case  where  the  thistle  has  appeared.  In  our  dry  climate 
this  is  always  easy,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  use  of  a  header,  as 
leaving  a  greater  amount  of  stubble,  furnishes  the  material  for  more  thor- 
ough burning.  P^special  attention  should  be  paid  to  any  patches  in  the  grain 
fields  where  a  poor  stand  of  grain  has  allowed  the  thistle  to  develop  into 
large  "tumblers." 

Well-graded  highways  are  easily  kept  clean  by  dressings  with  a  revers- 
ible road  machine,  and  by  vigorous  use  of  the  hoe  on  the  narrow  borders. 
Wide,  unutilized  road-spaces  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  often  will  have 
to  be  plowed  and  cultivated.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  road  ditches, 
whose  sides  should  be  so  sloping  that  they  can  easily  be  cleaned  from  top  to 
bottom.  Along"  infested  highways  the  cultivation  should  extend  to  the 
wheel-tracks.  The  scythe  seldom  cuts  low  enough,  as  the  thistle  branches 
so  close  to  the  ground  that  many  seeds  will  be  left.  Burning  is  preferable, 
or  the  hoe.  Professor  Bolley  says:  "A  small  force  of  workmen  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  all  the  weeds  upon  road  margins  of  the  worst  infested  town- 
ships. A  foreman  on  horseback  constantly  itispecting  the  work  of  a  dozen 
men  can  rapidly  get  over  the  country.  " 

In  order  to  prevent  the  large  weeds  from  rolling,  the  Russians  plant 
belts  of  sunflowers  which  stop  the  plants,  collecting  them  in  high  banks,  and 
they  are  then  burned.  Belts  of  trees,  or  any  other  windbreaks,  answer  the 
same  purpose,  as  do  fences,  excepting  that  the  weeds  must  be  raked  back 
so  as  not  to  injure  trees  or  fence  when  fire  is  .set.  This,  of  course,  is  expen 
sive,  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  to  fight  the 
thistle  is  when  it  can  still  be  plowed  under.  In  Dakota  the  farmers  harness 
ten  or  twelve  horses  by  long  ropes  to  immense  bars  of  wood,  and  drag  very 
large  piles  of  the  weeds  into  heaps  to  burn.  Any  work  of  this  kind  should 
be  followed  by  burning  the  stubble,  and  by  two  plowings  before  another 
crop.    Our  .s\'stem  of  managing  orchards  gives  us  every  advantage. 

In  cities!^  towns  and  villages  special  care  is  needed,  not  only  on  the 
streets  and  sidewalks,  but  upon  all  the  unoccupied  lots.  In  California,  as 
in  the  Northwest,  the  points  of  infection  usually  begin  at  or  near  the  rail- 
road station,  and  the  townspeople  and  merchants  should  make  stringent 
regulations  to  suppress  the  thistle  at  its  first  appearance,  and  not  allow  it 
to  escape  into  the  farming  country  to  lessen  the  value  of  town  property. 
The  owners  of  lots  should  combine  and  break  up  every  neglected  piece  of 
ground,  sowing  it  to  alfalfa,  pr,  where  water  cannot  be  obtained,  to  such  a 
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plant  as  the  Australian  salt  bush  (Atriplex  semihorcatum.)  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  would  make  our  towns  and  villages  look  much  neater.  A  town 
ordinance  could  tax  non-residents  for  such  necessary  improvements,  and 
town  trustees  have  the  power  to  pass  such  an  ordinance. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  out  circular  letters  for  in- 
formation, one  question  read  "In  what  manner  was  the  Russian  thistle  in- 
troduced ?"  The  bulk  of  the  answers  were  "By  the  wind,"  and  "In  im- 
pure seed."  Considerintr  the  second  cause,  it  may  be  said  that  many  small 
threshers  do  not  thoroughly  clean  the  grain,  and  thistle  seeds,  or  pieces  of 
stem  containing  seeds,  may  easily  find  their  way  into  the  sacks  and  be  sowed 
again  the  following  season.  Poor  (or  careless)  farmers  who  buy  cheapgrades 
of  seed  grain,  or  flax,  or  clover,  or  millet,  may  obtain  a  liberal  stand  of  thistles 
without  extra  charge.  The  papery  flower-parts  of  a  thistle  seed  often  ad- 
here even  after  passing  through  a  threshing  machine,  so  the  mass  varies 
considerably,  from  naked  seeds  as  large  as  a  clover  and  about  half  as  heavy, 
to  pieces  the  size  of  a  melon  seed.  If  the  fans  are  properly  adjusted,  thistle 
seeds  can  be  blown  out  even  from  flax  or  clover,  but  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  separate  them  from  grains  of  millet.  Fortunately,  the  California  farmers 
do  not  grow  millet  extensively,  but  we  raise  a  good  deal  of  flax  for  oil,  and 
the  coast  districts  devoted  to  that  crop  should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
subject  of  sowing  only  clean  seed. 

Some  General  Considerations. — Prom  the  preceding  pages,  the 
reader  will  conclude  that  while  the  Russian  thistle  is  dangerous,  it  can  be 
conquered  by  persistent  work.  Many  other  weeds  when  well  established 
furnish  more  trying  problems  to  the  individual  farmer.  The  small  morning 
glory,  or  wild  convolvulus,  of  our  rich  bottom-lands  is  infinitely  harder  to 
destroy. 

We  may  cla.ssify  all  weeds  from  the  cultural  standpoint  as  either  an- 
nuals, biennials,  perennials  with  underground,  creeping  root-stocks,  and 
perennials  without  creeping  rootstocks  (rootstocks  are  underground  stems 
with  buds).  In  order  to  know  how  to  fight  a  dangerous  weed  it  is  first  nec- 
essary to  study  its  root  system  and  method  of  propagation,  and  then  the 
proper  measures  to  exterminate  the  weed  can  readily  be  ascertained.  To 
some  extent  these  classes  intermingle  ;  a  weed  which  is  an  annual  in  one 


country,  owing  to  climatic  conditions,  may  be  a  biennial  or  a  perennial  in 
another  country  ;  but  the  root  system  offers  a  more  stable  basis  of  com- 
parison. The  annuals  can  be  again  divided  into  those  which  ordinarily  live 
and  die  in  the  same  place,  and  those  "  tumble-weeds,"  such  as  the  subject 
of  this  bulletin,  which  traverse  a  considerable  region  before  their  power  for 
mischief  has  come  to  an  end. 

Decidedly  the  most  troublesome  class  of  ordinary  weeds  are  those  peren- 
nials with  permanent  roots,  whether  creeping  or  not.  The  ordinary  species 
of  Rnmex  (the  common  docks  of  our  fields),  the  plantains,  the  ox-eye  daisy 
{Leucanthemnm  vulgare),  and  the  golden-rods,  are  illustrations  of  one  type 
while  the  wild  morning-glory,  the  wild  licorice  {Glycyrrhlza  kpidota),  the 
Canada  thistle  and  the  ordinary  mint  have  the  horizontal  rootstocks,  which, 
as  previously  stated,  are  really  creeping  underground  stems,  every  joint  of 
which  will  make  a  new  plant. 

Lines  of  Further  Work.— Now  that  we  know  of  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  thistle  in  California,  and  have  the  experience  of  other  States  to 
guide  us,  it  should  be  our  first  duty  to  map  out  the  areas  of  distribution,  no 
matter  how  .small.  The  Experiment  Station  invites  farmers,  land-owners, 
road  overseers,  supervisors,  and  all  persons  interested  in  the  agricultural 
welfare  of  California,  to  send  samples  of  weeds  suspected  to  be  the  Russian 
thistle  to  the  director,  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  for  determination.  We 
invite  further  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  seems 
advisable  a  representative  of  this  department  will  go  to  any  part  of  the 
State,  either  to  identify  and  map  out  suspected  infection  centers,  or  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  to  the  people.  By  the  close  of  this  summer  we  ought  to  know 
fairly  well  whether  the  thistle  has  entered  the  State  by  way  of  Nevada  and 
Oregon,  in  which  case  it  is  already  in  the  Sierra  foothils  and  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley.  If  the  only  colonies  we  now  have  are  those  extending  from 
Lancaster  an  energetic  campaign  ought  to  conquer  the  enemy.  While  de- 
voting attention  to  the  great  interior  valleys,  however,  we  should  not  neg- 
lect to  study  the  smaller  coast  valleys,  where  the  use  of  impure  seed  may 
have  already  established  unsuspected  plantations.  In  short,  it  behooves 
us  to  examine  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  there  is  no  county  whose  su- 
pervisors should  not  be  prepared  to  take  active  measures  of  self-defense. 


Jackson's  "Light  Weight"  Horse  Forlcs, 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

No.  H— Agricultural  M.achlnery 
No.  16— Pumps  and  Engines. 


PRICE  REDUCED  { 


Made  and  sold  under  the  follow- 
ing Letters  Patent: 

No.  210,458  Dec.  3,  1878 

No.  3(16,667  Oct.  14,  1884 

No.  403,019  May  7,  1889 

Other  patents  pending. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is 

to  inform  both  farmers  and  mer- 
chants, who  use  or  sell  Horse 
Forks,  that  they  must  not  pur- 
chase Horse  Forks  that  infringe 
the  above  Patents;  and  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  horse  forks,  manufac- 
tured by  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro,  Ash- 
land, O.,  and  imported  and  sold 
by  the  Deere  Implement  Com- 
pany, of  San   Francisco,  are 
direct  infringements    of  the 
above  patents,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  Court  that 
their  forks  were  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  above  patents,  and 
are   now   paying    royalty  for 
manufacturing  and  selling;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell 
any  west  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains. 

AH  parties  selling  or  using 
these  infringing  Horse  Forks 
will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


(3-foot,  with  4  lines,  each  »20  00 

3H,  4  and  4^-foot,  4  tines,  each   25  00 

5  and  6-foot   30  00 


Extra  Fork  Tines,  S3.50  each. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WAUKEGAN 

BARBED  WIRE. 


Weight  per  Rod. 
Not  Price  per  Pound. 
Makes  tlie  Cheap  Fence. 


100  Rods  of  Waukegan 
Weigh  only  90  Pounds. 


Washburn  &  Moen  Mfg.  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

San  Francisco  Office  and  Warehouse: 
8  &  10  Pine  Street. 

FRANK  L.  BROWN,  Pacific  Coast  Agt. 


FERTILIZERS! 

WESTERH  FERTILIZER  &  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

Succes.sors  to  Mex.  Phosphate  and  Sulph.  Co. 
and  H.  M.  Newhall  &  Co. 
REDUCED  PRICES.    SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
3U!)  .Sausonie  Street.  San  Fruncisco. 


U   I68tl8  DRUMMST  S.F.Vi 


FARMERS,  AHENTION ! 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 

If  so,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamsters,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc..  promptly.   No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  in  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 
Employment  Agency, 

6?8  ^acrsmentQ  Street,        ^nn  Fr«P«Uco,  Csl. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


steel  Drive  Wheels,  Steel  Frame,  Steel  Shafts,  Steel  Knife  Head,  Steel  Jaws  for  Pitman,  adjustable; 
S  eelWr  st  Pin  self-oiling;  Brass  bearings;  Eye- Winker  Oilers,  dust  proof;  Ser-ated  Guard 
Plates;  "  Wobbler  "  Track  Board;  Spring,  Foot  Lift  and  Cutter  Bar,  acts  (when  wanted  at  other 
time  resting.  Adds  no  extra  weight  to  right  hand  drive  wheel.  Other  improvements"descrioed  in 
catalogue.   Send  for  it. 


ALL  GOOD. 


Walter  A,  Wood  Hay  Rake 
Walter  A.  Wood  Reaper. 
Walter  A,  Wood  Binder. 
Walter  A.  Wood  Repairs. 

If  you  want  the  GENUINE 
Wood  Goods  address 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


KROGH    mAN'R'G  CO., 

 SUCCESSORS  TO  

San  Francisco  Tool  Co., 

Manufacture  CElNTFf  I  FUGrt  L    F»IJ/Vll=»S  of  all 

sizes  for  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Land.    These  Pumps 
can  be  operated  by  Horse  Power,  Steam  or  Gasoline  Engines. 

 ^ALSO  

Triple-Acting  Pomps 

Deep-Well  I'umps, 

Steam  Pumps, 

of 


all 


Gate  Valves 
sixes, 

Horse  Powers, 

Wine  Presses. 

Grape   Crushers  and 
Stemmers,  Ac..  &c. 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS : 

5\  Peak  3tr«9t,  ^nd  n  to  19  st^vensoo  ^tr^et,  S>a,n  pranclsco,  Cal, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Mother's  Reward. 


Don' t  feel  too  proud  to  kiss  mother,  my  boy, 

Her  love  ever  yearns  for  some  pay. 
Ah,  "Actions  speak  louder  than  words.''  my 
boy. 

Go  pay  her  then,  this  very  day  ! 

Don't  feel  too  big  to  caress  her  betimes : 
With  mother's  caresses  you're  blest— 

I'ray  think  of  the  numberless  lads,  my  boy. 
Whose  mothers  have  long  been  "at  rest  !" 

You  owe  her  for  many  a  kiss,  my  boy. 
She  lavished  so  oft  upon  you, 

When  others  turned   from  your  suftering 
couch- 
Return  the.se,  with  interest,  too  I 

1  know  that  her  chooks  are  wrinkled  and  thin, 
Alas  !  thev  have  lost  all  their  bloom; 

But  O,  liow  you'd  shower  your  kisses  thereon 
Were  she  now  arrayed  for  the  tomb  I 

Too  late,  too  late  to  kiss  mother,  my  boy. 
When  pulseless  and  cold  her  dear  brow  : 

Then  let  her  know  you  love  her,  my  boy, 
Pray  hasten  to  tell  her  so  now  I 

Assure  her:   she's   "the   best  mother  on 
earth" — 

That  the  right  for  her  sake  you'll  e'er  seek. 
Then  seal  your  promises  given,  my  boy. 
With  kisses  upon  her  pale  cheek. 

Sweet  recompense  1    Ah,  she  will  surely  feel 

Rewarded  for  all  her  hard  care. 
And  happy,  most  happy,  you'll  be,  my  boy, 

With  mother  love  tokens  to  share. 

— Fanny  L.  Fancher. 


My  Mending  Basket. 

It  is  made  of  the  stoutest  of  willow  ; 

It  is  deep  and  capacious  and  wide ; 
"Vet  the  Gulf  Stream  that  flows  through  its 
borders 

Seems  always  to  stand  at  flood-tide  ! 

And  the  garments  lie  heaped  on  each  other; 

I  look  at  them  often  and  sigh, 
Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  grapple 

With  a  pile  that  has  grown  two  feet  high  '. 

There's  a  top  layer,  always,  of  stockings; 

These  arrive  and  depart  every  day; 
And  things  that  are  playing  "  button-button  " 

Also  leave  without  any  delay. 

But,  ah  !  underneath  there  are  strata 
Buried  deep  as  the  earth's  eocene  1 

Things  put  there  the  first  of  the  autumn. 
Still  there  when  the  trees  have  grown 
green ! 

There  are  things  to  be  ripped  and  made  over; 
■There  are  things  that  give  out  in  their 
prime ; 

There  are  intricate  tasks — all  awaiting 
One  magical  hour  of  "spare  time." 

Will  it  come?  Shall  I  ever  possess  it : 
I  start  with  fresh  hope  every  day. 

Like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  it  allures  me ; 
Like  a  will-o'-the-wisp  fades  away. 

For  the  basket  has  never  been  empty. 
During  all  of  its  burdened  career. 

But  once,  for  a  few  fleeting  moments. 
When  the  baby  upset  it,  last  year! 

— Bessie  Chandler,  in  Harper's  Bazar, 


The  Dawson  Boy. 


Miss  Amanda  Goldsmith  had  sprained 
her  ankle.  It  was  a  bad  sprain,  the 
doctor  said.  So  for  weary  weeks  she 
sat  at  the  window  in  an  easy  chair,  the 
injured  member  carefully  bandaged. 

Miss  Amanda  was  not  naturally  a 
patient  person,  and  it  was  hard  for  her 
tn  forej^o  the  housework  in  which  her 
soul  delighted  for  the  sewing  which  she 
detested. 

"  I'm  as  tired  of  that  foot  as  if  it  was 
a  baby,"  she  exclaimed  impatiently  to 
her  niece  one  day. 

"  It's  been  a  pretty  good  foot  to  you, 
after  all,  auntie,"  answered  Maria, who 
was  carefully  swathing  the  lame  ankle. 

"  So  it  has.  I've  always  made  it  go, 
but  it's  got  the  better  of  me  now. 
O— h  !  " 

"Too  tight?"  asked  Maria,  with 
sympathy.    "  I'll  ease  it  a  little.  " 

She  did  so,  and  then  left  her  patient 
to  her  meditations.  .ludging  by  Miss 
Amanda's  face,  they  were  not  pleasant. 
She  sewed  a  little,  but  her  thread 
broke  and  her  spool  rolled  away  into  a 
corner.  This  state  of  things  did  not 
greatly  grieve  her.  She  folded  her 
work  and  turned  her  attention  to  the 
passers-by.  Of  these,  first  and  fore- 
most came  the  Dawson  boy, 

"I  knew  it  !  "  cried  Miss  Amanda  to 
herself,  "  I  knew  that  boy'd  be  around 
to  the  store  again  before  two  o'clock. 
That's  three  times  this  morning.  I 
wonder  if  his  mother  ever  keeps  two 
cents'  worth  of  anything  in  the  house. 
What's  that  hanging  out  of  his  bundle  ? 
A  piece  of  meat,  as  sure  as  I  live.  And 
he's  tat;t^lizing  tha,t  little  dog  with  It, 


Here  1    Stop  that  !    I  can't  stand  it !  " 

She  was  about  to  rap  on  the  window- 
pane,  when  she  saw  the  boy  stoop  and 
stroke  the  dog  caressingly.  Then 
opening  another  bundle,  he  took  out  a 
roll  and  held  it  up  before  the  hungry 
animal. 

Miss  Amanda's  quick  sympathies 
veered  about,  like  an  inconsistent 
weather-vane. 

"Don't  you  do  that !  '  she  called  im- 
patiently. "A  whole  roll  to  that  dumb 
beast  1  I  don't  believe  your  mother  has 
any  bread  to  spare,  either.  Stop  it 
now  !    Stop  it  this  minute  !  ' 

This  time  she  did  rap  loudly  with  her 
thimbled  finger;  but,  alas  !  the  roll  had 
disappeared. 

Hearing  the  summons,  the  boy  ran 
quickly  to  the  window,  a  look  of  sur- 
prise on  his  rosy  face.  Passing  the 
house  many  times  daily,  his  bright  eyes 
had  by  no  means  overlooked  the  slight 
figure,  as  it  sat  so  persistently  day 
after  day  in  the  same  sunny  corner. 

"  Seems  to  me  she  keeps  awful  still 
nowadays,"  he  would  say  to  himself. 
"  Used  to  see  her  dustin'  round  and 
cleanin'  up  things.  Wonder  what  ails 
her." 

"You're  sick,  ain't  you?"  he  re- 
marked, as  he  reached  the  window. 

Miss  Goldsmith's  answer  was  hardly 
to  the  point. 

"What  are  you  giving  that  good  roll 
to  that  dog  for  ?  ' 

"Ma'am?" 

"Oh,  dear!"  cried  Miss  Amanda. 
"  He  can't  hear  a  word."  She  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  open  the  window, 
but  the  only  result  was  a  twinge  of 
pain  from  the  remorseless  ankle. 

"  Don't  stand  there  looking  at  me  !  " 
she  exclaimed  petulantly.  "  It's  of  no 
use.    Your  mother  wants  you. " 

She  waved  her  hand  impatiently. 
Still  the  boy  lingered. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  dunce  ?  He 
doesn't  even  know  enough  to  go  home, 
Maria,  tell  that  boy  if  he  stands  gap- 
ping at  me  any  longer  T  il  take  my 
cane  to  him," 

Maria  opened  the  door.  The  boy 
ran  to  her  with  an  eager  inquiry. 

"  "What  does  she  want  ?  " 

"  She  wants  you  to  go  home." 

"  But  I  was  going  home  when  she 
called  me  over," 

"  She  thought  you  were  giving  too 
much  of  your  good  bread  to  that  dog,  " 

"Oh  !" 

"  She  wants  you  to  go  home  now," 
repeated  Maria. 

"  But  she  pointed  this  way  " — illus- 
trating—  "and  I  live  that  way." 

"Never  mind.  Take  the  shortest 
way.    Good-by  !  " 

But  the  Dawson  boy  didn't  stir. 
"  She's  pretty  sick,  ain't  she  ?  " 

"She  has  sprained  her  ankle.  It 
pains  her  badly. " 

"  I  thought  somethin"  pained  her. 
She  kep'  so  still.  It's  too  bad,  ain't 
it?" 

"Yes,    It's  too  bad,  Good-by!' 

"  My  father's  aunt  broke  her  hip. 
an'  never  stepped  a  step  after  it." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,    Good-by  !  " 

The  boy  turned  to  go,  but  called 
back,  in  a  would-be  solemn  tone, 
"  She's  dead.  ' 

"That's  very  sad,''  responded  Ma- 
ria. "Good-by!  "  and  she  shut  the 
door. 

"So  he's  gone  at  last,"  said  Miss 
Amanda,  wearily,  "That  boy  aggra- 
vates me  to  death.  I  believe  I'll  tell 
him  to  take  another  street." 

Rut  she  didn't  tell  him,  and  the  Daw- 
son boy  came  and  went  daily.  He 
watched  Miss  Amanda  with  keenly, 
sympathetic  eyes,  heedless  of  the  dis- 
approval which  hers  expressed  so 
keenly;  and  when  one  morning  he 
found  the  chair  empty  and  saw  its  late 
occupant  moving  slowly  about  the 
room,  he  perched  himself  up  on  the 
opposite  fence,  that  he  might  watch 
his  patient  more  at  his  ease.  "She 
has  to  go  it  slow,"  was  his  mental  com- 
ment, "  but  I  guess  she'll  get  about 
again."  And  down  he  jumped  and  off 
he  went  to  do  the  errand  which  he  had 
forgotten. 

It  was  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
this  that  a  small  figure,  slightly  bent 
and  leaning,  stepped  out  from  the  door- 
way of  the  corner  house.  Unexpected 
bMsiness  pfilled  >Ii.'5s  Goldsmith  to  thf. 


city.  To  take  a  carriage  would  have 
seemed  reckless  extravagance  to  the 
thrifty  little  woman,  so  she  limped 
painfully  to  the  corner. 

"  Hope  I've  allowed  time  enough  to 
catch  that  car,"  she  thought  anx- 
iously. But,  alas  I  just  as  she  was 
within  a  few  steps  of  the  white  post 
the  electric  car  swept  noisily  and 
spitefully  by. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  now  ?  "  she  asked 
herself,  much  disturbed.  And,  indeed, 
there  was  cause  for  anxiety.  The  next 
car  was  not  due  for  fifteen  minutes.  To 
go  back  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
poor  ankle,  so  unused  to  active  work, 
was  throbbing  painfully.  She  looked 
around.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
upon  which  to  rest,  and  to  stand  longer 
seemed  impossible. 

She  leaned  heavily  upon  her  cane. 
A  feeling  of  helplessness  came  over 
her.  It  was  a  feeling  altogether  new 
and  strange,  and  she  didn't  like  it. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  sound  of 
whistling,  which  seemed  familiar,  and 
the  Dawson  boy  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  This  time  he  carried  in  his  arms 
three  bundles  of  kindling  wood,  which 
he  had  just  purchased. 

"  It's  too  bad  you  lost  that  car.  "  he 
remarked  with  sympathy. 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Amanda,  gi-imly. 

"  If  I'd  been  up  here  I'd  'a'  made  him 
stop.  " 

"You'd  have  done  great  things," 
sarcastically. 

"Ankle  pain  you  much  ?  "  asked  the 
boy,  with  unabashed  good  nature. 

"Some." 

"  Hurts  you  to  stand  up,  don't  it  ?  " 

"Yes.  it  does,"  as  a  fresh  twinge  of 
pain  made  Miss  Amanda  scowl. 

The  boy  scowled  also.  He  was  think- 
ing deeply.  Suddenly  his  face  bright- 
ened. 

"  I  can  fix  you  up  a  seat  if  you'll  sit 
on  it,"  he  said,  eagerly. 
"You!  How?" 

"Why,  so!"  And  down  went  the 
three  bundles  of  wood  upon  the  pave- 
ment. Carefully  he  placed  them  one 
over  the  other,  fitting  them  perfectly. 

"  There  I  "  he  ejaculated  with  great 
satisfaction.  "Seems's  if  they  was 
made  for  it,  don't  it?"  Small  and 
perilous  as  seemed  the  resting-place,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  very  inviting  to  poor 
Miss  Amanda. 

"Are  you  sure  they'll  hold  to- 
gether ?  "  she  asked,  anxiously. 

"I'll  try  'em.  "  And  the  Dawson  boy 
sat  down  very  hard,  trying  his  weight 
with  a  recklessness  which  augured  well 
for  the  improvised  seat.  He  turned, 
he  twisted,  he  bounced  up  and  down. 
Finally  he  stood  upon  it,  waving  his 
hands  like  a  professional  acrobat. 

"It's  all  right,"  patronizingly. 
"Just  you  try  it!  Y'ou  ain't  very 
heavy,  are  you  ?  How  much  do  you 
weigh  now  ?  " 

Miss  Amanda  didn't  seem  to  notice 
this  important  question.  The  Dawson 
boy  thought  she  was  laughing. 

At  all  events,  she  deliberately  seated 
herself  upon  the  kindling  wood,  the  boy 
holding  the  bundles  together  until  it 
was  perfectly  safe  to  let  go. 

"  There  she  is  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  a 
jubilant  tone.  ''Ain't  that  enough 
sight  better'n  standin'  up  on  a  lame 
ankle,  now  ?  " 

"Indeed  it  is  !  "  was  the  grateful 
reply.  "  It  was  a  bright  idea  of  yours, 
and  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
But  isn't  your  mother  in  a  hurry  for 
the  kindling  ? "  she  asked,  after  a 
pause. 

"Oh,  she  can  wait.  vShe'd  just  as 
lieves." 

"  But  you  ought  always  to  do  your 
errands  as  quickly  as  you  can.  " 

"  Lucky  for  you  I  didn't  this  time, 
ain't  it  ?  " 

Miss  Amanda  was  silent.  Was  she 
laughing  again  ?  If  she  was,  she  re- 
covered herself  quickly,  and  looked  at 
the  boy  before  her  with  a  genuine  in- 
terest. 

"He  is  really  a  very  good-looking 
little  fellow,"  she  said  to  herself. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  an  ani- 
mated conversation,  when  they  heard 
the  distant  sound  of  the  autocratic 
electric,  Miss  Amanda  arose  quickly, 
while  the  Dawson  boy  seized  his  bundles 
with  a  "  Whoop  la!   Come  on'  We've 

f»ot  (,0  g[Q  to  thE^t  corner,"  ftn<i  ' 


nimbly  across  the  street,  leaving  his 
companion  to  follow. 

"  You  needn't  hurr-y.  "  he  cried,  com- 
placently; "they'll  have  to  stop."  And, 
surely,  thp  haughtiest  electric  in  the 
land  could  hardly  have  ignored  the 
vociferous  shouting,  the  brandishing  of 
arms,  and  the  frantic  waving  of  kin 
dling  wood  which  announced  to  the 
amused  conductor  that  a  lady  was 
comin'. 

"Good-by!"  screamed  the  boy. 

"Good-by!"  called  Miss  Amanda 
And  she  was  off. 

Every  one  looked  at  her  as  she  en 
tered  the  car,  flushed,  half  with  annoy- 
ance, half  with  amusement,  and  feeling, 
as  she  afterward  expressed  it,  "like 
somebody  in  particular." 

The  elderly  gentleman  beside  whom 
she  took  a  seat  looked  benignly  down 
upon  her. 

"  Your  son  is  an  attentive  little  fel 
low,"  he  remarked,  pleasantly. 

Miss  Amanda  could  only  nod  politely. 

"He  must  be  a  great  comfort  to 
you." 

She  tried  in  vain  to  reply.  The  gen 
tleman  looked  at  her  more  curiously. 

"A  queer  couple,"  he  thought  to 
himself.  Then  he  unfolded  his  news- 
paper, and  forgot  them  both. 

Miss  Goldsmith  accomplished  her 
errand  and  returned  home,  very  tired, 
it  is  true,  but  with  that  sense  of  relief 
which  always  accompanies  a  duty  done. 
As  she  and  Maria  were  sitting  together 
over  their  dessert  that  noon,  they 
heard  a  vigorous  knocking  at  the  back 
door. 

"That  must  be  the  Dawson  boy," 
exclaimed  Miss  Amanda.  "  Bring  him 
in  here,  please.    I  want  to  see  him." 

"The  Dawson  boy!'"  cried  Maria, 
with  surprise. 

"Yes.  He's  coming  every  day.  I've 
engaged  him  to  do  my  errands. 

"Coming  every  day! — to  do  errands! 
That  Daw.son  boy!"  Maria  could  say 
no  more. 

"I  knew  'twould  surprise  you,"  said 
Miss  Amanda,  with  an  apologetic  little 
laugh.  "But — well — you  see,  Maria, 
we  all  have  our  streaks  of  good  and 
bad,  every  one  of  us;  and  there's  a  very 
broad  streak  of  good  in  that  Dawson 
boy.  I  found  it  out  this-  morning. 
When  I  get  fairly  rested  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it." 


Popular  Science. 

A  whale  is  an  animal.  It  is  warm 
blooded;  its  young  are  born  alive.  The 
mother  suckles  them  just  as  a  cow 
suckles  its  calves. 

The  albatross  has  been  known  to  fol- 
low a  ship  for  two  months  without  ever 
being  seen  to  alight  in  the  water  or 
take  a  moment's  rest.  It  is  believed  to 
sleep  on  the  wing. 

The  Missouri  is  the  longer  river  and 
the  Mississippi  really  joins  the  Missouri. 
But  the  Mississippi  was  discovered 
first,  and  obtained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  principal  stream. 

The  result  of  meteorological  tests 
with  balloons  at  immense  heights  is  an 
nounccd  from  Bremen.  One  balloon, 
carrying  self  registering  instruments, 
reached  a  height  of  twelve  miles.  The 
thermometer  could  not  register  the 
temperature,   67^  below    zero  being 
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marked  at  a  lower  height.  Many  tests 
show  that  the  temperature  sinks  gradu- 
ally up  to  two  and  a  half  miles.  Above 
that  the  fall  is  much  more  rapid. 

The  mole  is  not  so  blind  as  many 
persons  suppose,  according  to  an  En- 
glish authority.  Its  eye  is  hardly 
larger  than  a  pin-head,  and  is  carefully 
protected  from  mist  and  dirt  by  means 
uf  enclosing  hairs. 

Lake  Supeinor  has  a  surface  meas- 
urement of  32,160  square  miles.  Islands 
of  Lake  Superior  have  an  area  of  660 
square  miles  and  the  bays  an  area  of 
1041  square  miles,  leaving  a  total  area 
of  open  lake  water  surface  of  30,465 
square  miles.  The  boundary  line  over 
the  lake  between  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  200 
miles  long.  The  combined  area  of  the 
great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
95,275  square  miles,  and  a  third  of  this 
is  formed  by  Lake  Superior. 

The  mileage  of  the  blood  cii'culation 
reveals  some  astonishing  facts  in  our 
personal  history.  Thus  it  has  been 
calculated  that,  assuming  the  heart  to 
beat  sixty-nine  times  a  minute  at  ordi- 
nary heart  pressure,  the  blood  goes  at 
the  rate  of  207  yards  in  a  minute,  or 
seven  miles  per  hour,  168  miles  per 
day  and  0320  miles  per  year.  If  a  man 
of  eighty-four  years  of  age  could  have 
one  single  blood  corpuscle  floating  in 
his  blood  all  his  life,  it  would  have 
traveled  in  that  same  time  5,150,808 
miles. 

Indefinite  penetration  toward  the 
center  of  the  earth  is  prevented  by  the 
increasing  heat  encountered,  but  a 
scheme  has  been  made  public  by  which 
it  may  be  possible  to  explore  farther 
than  hitherto.  The  method  is  to  sink 
first  a  shaft  as  far  as  the  temperature 
will  permit,  then  a  pipe  reaching  from 
top  to  bottom  is  built  in,  down  which  is 
forced  a  blast  of  cold  air  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  effect  the  recjuisite  cool- 
ing if  continued  for  some  time.  The 
pipe  is  lengthened  piece  by  piece  as  the 
deepening  proceeds.  An  exhaust  pipe 
should  also  be  provided,  and  the  shaft 
walls,  when  not  air  tight,  should  be  so 
made  so  by  a  sheathing  of  metal  plates 
or  other  coating.  As  the  shaft  is  made 
deeper  the  heat  increases  and  conse- 
quently a  stronger  blast  is  required. 
At  a  certain  depth  air  must  be  pumped 
from  the  bottom  in  order  to  render  the 
pressure  endurable  to  men.  In  spite 
of  all  these  precautions  the  deepening 
will  be  finally  prevented  by  conditions 
existing  in  the  earth  itself;  for  exam- 
ple, accumulations  of  gases. — Deutche 
Bauztg. 

Gems  of  Thought. 


Euripides  was  wont  to  say  that  si- 
lence was  an  answer  to  a  wise  man;  but 
we  seem  to  have  greater  occasion  for  it 
in  our  dealing  with  fools  and  unreason- 
able persons,  for  men  of  breeding  and 
sense  will  be  satisfied  with  reason  and 
fair  words. — Plutarch. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  people 
who  are  always  thinking  of  their  own 
pleasure  or  interest  will  often,  if  pos- 
sessing considerable  ability,  make 
others  give  way  to  them,  and  obtain 
everything  they  seek,  except  happi- 
ness, for,  like  a  spoiled  child  who  at 
length  cries  for  the  moon,  they  are  al- 
ways dissatisfied.  And  the  benevolent, 
who  are  always  thinking  of  others,  and 
sacrificing  their  own  personal  gratifi- 
cations, are  usually  the  happiest  of 
mankind. — Whately. 

One  of  the  first  motives  to  civil  so- 
ciety, and  which  becomes  one  of  its 
fundamental  rules,  is  that  no  man 
should  be  .iudge  in  his  own  cause.  By 
this,  each  person  has  at  once  divested 
himself  of  the  first  fundamental  right  of 
uncovenanted  man — that  is,  to  judge 
for  himself  and  to  assert  his  own  cause. 
He  abdicates  all  right  to  be  his  own 
governor.  He,  inclusively,  in  a  great 
measure,  abandons  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  the  first  law  of  nature.  Man 
cannot  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil 
and  of  a  civil  state  together.  That  he 
may  obtain  justice  he  gives  up  his  right 
of  determining  what  it  is  in  points  the 
most  essential  to  him.  That  he  may 
secure  some  libertj'  he  makes  a  sur- 
render in  trust  of  the  whole  of  it. — 
Burke. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Ostrich  feathers  are  very  much  worn 
arranged  to  stand  straight  and  high 
and  drooping  over  the  hair.  All  sorts 
of  wings,  made  of  lace,  jet  or  steel,  are 
as  popular  as  they  were  in  the  winter, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  three  pairs 
are  seen  on  one  small  toque.  Chiffon 
wings,  edged  ai'ound  with  one  row  of 
tiny  jet  beads  and  another  of  sequins, 
are  exceedingly  airy  and  effective.  The 
latest  novelty  in  flowers  consists  of 
tiny  points  of  cream  lace,  with  deep 
yellow  centres. 

The  newest  straws  are  soft,  glossy 
and  loosely  plaited,  often  mixed  witi^i 
silk,  and  come  in  all  the  palest  tints,  as 
well  as  the  brightest  colors.  Butter 
color  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
becoming. 

Extreme  width  is  the  special  feature 
of  the  sun  bonnets,  and  wing-like  ap- 
pendages of  jet,  lace,  ribbon  or  flowers 
are  necessary  to  fashionable  headgear. 
One  stylish  bonnet  of  shot  green  and 
black  has  a  wired  black  lace  bow  with 
jet  loops  on  either  side  and  mauve 
orchids  and  an  aigrette  for  additional 
trimming. 

A  Napoleon  hat  in  burnt  straw  is 
trimmed  with  black  tips,  black  satin 
ribbon  and  paste  buckles. 

Black  straw  hats  are  trimmed  with 
bows  of  wide  colored  satin  ribbon  for 
young  girls,  green  being  a  very  pop- 
ular shade,  and  broad  black  hats,  for 
middle-aged  women  to  wear  in  mid- 
summer, are  adorned  with  pink  roses 
and  black  feathers,  and  the  brims  are 
covered  with  cream  lace. 


Humorous. 


His  love,  he  .said,  was  like  the  sea. 

The  maiden  answei'ed  quick 
She  thought  that  he  was  right  in  that 

Because  it  made  her  sick. — Life. 

"Well,  Tommy,  have  you  learned 
anything  at  school  'i*  "  "  Yes,  sir,  I've 
learned  to  wear  a  lung  protector  in 
the  seat  of  my  pants." — Life. 

Bridget:  "  Soy,  Pat,  for  why  is  it 
they  calls  this  our  tin  weddin' ? " 
Patrick  :  "  Faith,  an' its  becaze  we've 
bin  married  tin  years." — Credit  Lost. 

Watts  :  "So  you  don't  believe  that 
the  good  die  young  ?  "  Potts  :  "  That 
used  to  worry  me  a  good  deal  when  I 
was  a  boy,  but  I  know  better  now." — 
Indianapolis  .lournal. 

On  a  Virginia  farm,  two  colored  boys 
who  were  hired  to  weed  onions  were 
started  at  opposite  ends  of  a  row  and 
told  to  weed  toward  each  other.  "  I's 
done  mo'n  what  you's  done,"  said  Dan, 
presently.  "No  you  ain't  nuther," 
asserted  Sam.  "Yes  I  is,  den," 
glancing  down  the  row.  "Is  lots 
nearer  to  yo'  dan  yo'  is  tome.'' — Harp- 
ers' Bazar. 

A  newspaper  funny  man  has  in- 
vented not  an  absolutely  fresh,  but  a 
comparatively  new  joke  upon  a  very 
old  subject.  Miss  Timid  was  talking 
about  her  own  nervousness,  and  her 
various  night  alarms.  "Did  you  ever 
find  a  man  under  your  bed,  Mrs. 
Bluff?  "she  asked.  "  Yes,"  said  that 
worthy  woman.  "The  night  we 
thought  there  were  burglars  in  the 
house  I  found  my  husband  there." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Sewing  a  Womanly  Art. 


Sewing  is  the  most  womanly  art.  A 
woman  is  never  more  feminine  than 
when  she  has  a  needle  and  thread  in 
her  hand.  It  is  the  right  of  every 
little  girl  to  be  taught  to  sew  neatly 
even  if  it  costs  the  mothers  some  self 
sacrifice.  Very  few  women  are  wholly 
exempt  from  the  needle.  On  the 
contrary,  almost  every  woman  must 
take  more  or  less  care  of  her  own 
wardrobe  even  if  she  has  no  family 
i-esponsibility.  Machines  cannot  sew 
up  rips  in  gloves,  replace  buttons  or 
mend.  Some  stitches  must  be  taken, 
and  how  to  sew  neatly  is  an  accomplish- 
ment quite  as  necessary,  if  not  more 
so,  to  the  happiness  of  a  majority  of 
women  than  any  others.  If  a  little 
girl  be  taught  early  how  to  use  her 
needle  sewing  will  soon  become  a  sort 
of  second  nature  to  her. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Concerning  the  successful  prepara- 
tion of  croquettes  Mrs.  Rorer  says:  In 
covering  croquettes,  or  anything  for 
frying,  bread  crumbs  should  always  be 
used,  as  the  shortening  used  in  making 
the  crackers  attracts  the  grease.  Then 
boiling  fat  must  not  be  used.  It  should 
be  smoking  hot  and  fully  that.  Too 
hot  fat  burns  the  croquette  before  it 
can  fry,  and  too  cool  fat  usually  bursts 
the  covering.  Another  cause  for  the 
bursting  is  that  the  article  to  be  fried 
has  not  been  entirely  covered  by  the 
egg  as  well  as  the  bread  crumbs. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  every 
part  should  be  entirely  covered. 

A  domestic  who  had  recently  arrived 
in  Chicago  from  Sweden  was  instructed 
to  boil  some  potatoes  for  bread-making 
purposes.  She  put  them  in  the  wash 
boiler  with  some  clothes,  and  upon 
being  taken  to  task  for  it  explained 
that  this  was  the  custom  in  Sweden; 
that  in  this  way  the  housewife  starched 
her  clothes,  while  at  the  same  time 
preparing  the  potatoes  for  bread- 
making. 

To  keep  the  face  clean  without  the 
use  of  soap  make  a  little  bag  of  cheese 
cloth  and  fill  it  with  bran,  oatmeal  or 
almond,  and  when  you  wash  your  face 
use  this  bag  in  place  of  soap.  When 
the  bag  is  dried  it  may  be  utilized  again 
if  the  meal  is  almond,  but  where  oat- 
meal is  used  it  should  be  renewed  every 
day. 

Vinegar  used  to  wash  the  wall  before 
papering  will  help  the  paper  to  stick. 

Vinegar  for  soaking  lamp  wicks 
makes  a  brilliant  light. 

Kerosene  simplifies  laundry  work. 

With  a  little  care  you  can  sweep  the 
dirtiest  carpet  without  raising  much 
dust  by  placing  outside  the  door  of  the 
room  to  be  swept  a  pail  of  clear,  cold 
water.  Wet  your  broom,  knock  it 
against  the  side  of  the  bucket  to  get 
out  all  the  drops,  sweep  a  couple  of 
yards,  then  rinse  off'  the  broom  again. 
Continue  this  until  you  have  gone  over 
the  entire  surface.  If  the  carpet  is 
very  mui'h  soiled  the  water  should  be 
changed  several  times.  Slighty  moist- 
ened Indian  meal  is  also  used  by  the 
oldest  housewives.  Snow,  if  not  allowed 
to  melt,  is  also  excellent  as  a  dust 
settler. 

If  you  suffer  from  canker,  boil  a  car- 
rot and  hold  the  water  in  the  mouth 
frequently;  it  will  soon  afford  relief. 

If  recommended  by  a  physician  to 
take  any  medicine  containing  iron, 
drin"k  it  through  a  straw  or  glass  tube, 
as  it  is  very  injurious  to  tihe  teeth  if 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  them. 

A  nice  way  to  keep  wax  for  the  work 
basket  is  to  fill  half  shells  of  English 
walnuts  with  melted  wax,  fastening 
the  two  half  shells  closely  together  at 
one  end.  There  will  then  be  a  small 
space  at  the  other  end,  through  which 
the  thread  will  slip  when  the  wax  is 
being  used. 


Kitchen  Helps  and  Hints. 


Do  you  know  that  a  little  cornstarch 
in  your  salt  sifters  will  keep  the  salt 
from  becoming  damp  or  caked. 

That  silver  washed  in  strong  soda 
water  once  a  week  will  keep  it  bright 
and  clean. 

That  the  taint  may  be  removed  from 
meat  by  boiling  in  water  into  which  a 
few  pieces  of  charcoal  have  been  placed. 

That  in  winter  snow  can  be  used  as 
an  excellent  substitute  for  eggs.  Two 
large  spoonfuls  will  supply  the  place  of 
one  egg.    The  snow  should  be  fresh 


fallen  or  under  layers,  as  the  exposed 
surface  loses  its  ammonia  by  evapo- 
ration. 

That  milk  which  has  turned  by  heat 
can  be  made  sweet  again  by  mixing 
with  it  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia. 

That  flour  warmed  before  using  it 
for  mixing  hastens  the  lightening 
process. 

Domestic  Hints. 


Quick  Biscuit.— One  pint  of  flour, 
one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  shorten- 
ing, one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  two  heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one 
cup  of  milk.  Beat  well  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven. 

EoGS  ON  Toast.— Put  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter,  with  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
per, into  a  chafing  dish,  and  when  hot 
add  one  gill  of  cream  and  six  eggs 
slightly  beaten.  Stir  constantly  for 
two  or  three  minutes  and  serve  on 
slices  of  hot  buttered  toast. 

Boiled  Custard  Pudding. — Mix  a 
pint  of  cream,  with  six  eggs  well 
beaten,  with  two  teaspoonsful  of  rose 
water  and  eight  teaspoonfuls  of  flour, 
half  a  nutmeg,  grated,  and  sugar  to 
taste.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  bowl 
and  tie  a  buttered  cloth  over  it.  Put 
it  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water  and  boil 
half  an  hour.    Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

Stewed  Rhubarb.— Wash  the  stalks 
and  peel  them  or  not,  ]ust  as  you  pre- 
fer. Not  peeled  it  makes  a  richer  but 
not  as  handsome  a  sauce.  Cut  them 
into  inch  pieces,  cover  them  with 
sugar,  and  let  them  stand  a  little  while 
to  extract  the  juice.  Cover  close,  and 
cook  sloirlii  until  tender,  but  not  long 
enough  to  break  the  pieces. 

Maitre  d'Hotei,  Butter. — Put  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  into 
a  bowl  with  one  heaping  tablespoonfu  ^ 
of  chopped  parsley,  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
quarter  of  that  quantity  of  white  pep- 
per. Mix  these  ingredients  to  a  cream 
and  put  in  a  cold  place  till  required. 
This  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  broiled  or 
fried  fish  and  meats. 

Mackerel  au  Beurre  Noir. — Split 
the  mackerel  open  at  the  back,  season 
with  a  little  salt,  pepper  and  butter  it 
all  over,  lay  it  upon  a  gridiron  over  a 
moderate  fire,  turning  it  when  about 
half  done.  Cook  it  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  When  done  place  it  on  a  hot 
platter.  Then  put  six  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  into  a  stewpan  over  a  hot  fire 
and  cook  until  the  butter  becomes 
black  but  not  burnt,  then  throw  in 
about  fifty  leaves  of  parsley,  which  fry 
crisp  and  pour  over  the  fish.  Put  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  into  the 
stewpan,  let  it  boil  half  a  minute,  sea- 
son with  pepper  and  salt  and  pour  this 
over  the  fish  also.  Then  put  it  into 
the  oven  for  five  minutes  and  serve 
very  hot. 

A  Sufficient  Sign. 


No  doubt,  when  one  is  reforming 
from  bad  habits,  he  should  reform  al- 
together. So,  at  least,  thought  au  old 
lady  who  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco when  she  saw  an  ex-drunkard, 
who  vaunted  his  repentance,  smoking 
a  pipe. 

"I  am  a  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning,"  said  the  reformed  man. 

"Anybody  might  know  that,"  said 
the  old  lady,  "for  you're  smokin' 
yet !  "   " 

Heardso  :  ' '  They  say  every  hearty 
laugh  adds  a  day  to  one's  life."  Saidso  : 
"  That  depends;  I  had  at  least  a  week 
kicked  out  of  me  for  laughing  at  a  man 
who  fell  in  the  mud." — Pearson's 
Weekly. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Observations  by  Mr.  Ohleyer. 


Speaking  quite  favorably  of  the  pro- 
posed farmers'  and  Grangers'  summer 
camp  ground  in  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains, the  San  Francisco  <mH  of  a 
recent  date  contains  the  following  : 

It  is  both  surprising  and  gratifying  to  ob- 
serve that  the  old  comprehensive  Order,  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  has  come  forward  to 
supply  the  one  lack  that  is  left.  Though  orig- 
inally inspired  by  political  aims,  it  is  now  that 
the  Order  has  "determined  to  begin  at  the 
ground  and  educate  its  members  in  the  prac- 
tical elements  of  success. 

Then  it  commends  the  proposition  of 
calling  on  the  professors  of  the  State 
University  for  instructions  during  the 
encampment.  The  reference  is  made 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  and  yet  in 
a  patroniziug  way  intimating  that  since 
the  members  had  eschewed  politics 
they  were  ready  to  begin  the  ground 
worlc  of  their  calling. 

Now,  while  there  is  no  end  to  educa- 
tion and  experiment  in  agricultural 
lines,  it  stands  as  an  incontrovertible 
fact  that  the  science  of  agriculture  has 
been  advanced  by  the  Grangers  and 
farmers  of  the  State  to  a  point  equal 
or  beyond  that  of  any  other  State  in 
the  Union.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
refer  to  their  accomplishments  in 
detail — the  fact  is  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced in  all  directions.  And  yet 
when  all  is  learned  that  can  be  theo- 
retically, the  "  plow,  spade  and  hoe" 
must  work  out  the  ever  recurring 
problems  confronting  the  "Husband- 
man." The  political  reference  by  the 
Call  is  not  justified  by  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. The  aims  of  the  Order  were  not 
political  but  fraternal  and  educational. 
Its  Declaration  of  Purposes  promul- 
gated nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  with  reference  to  politics  reads  as 
follows  : 

We  emphatically  and  sincerely  assert  the 
oft-repeated  truth  taught  in  our  organic  law, 
that  the  Grange — national,  state  or  subordi- 
nate— is  not  a  political  or  party  organization. 
No  Grange,  if  true  to  its  obligations,  can  dis- 
cuss sectarian  or  partisan  questions,  nor  call 
political  conventions,  nor  nominate  candidates, 
nor  even  discuss  their  merits  in  its  meetings. 

Though  all  members  are  conjured  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  political  alfairs, 
with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  abuses. 
Possibly  this  is  all  that  was  contem- 
plated by  the  ('nil,  though  susceptible 
of  being  construed  in  a  broader  sense. 

The  universal  sentiment  just  now,  as 
expressed  by  the  city  press,  is  to  sup- 
port home  industries,  to  buy  only  Cali- 
fornia made  goods  of  California  mer- 
chants; and,  really,  it  is  a  commendable 
theme  so  long  as  we  practice  what  we 
preach.  But  recently  a  gentleman 
hailing  from  San  Francisco  came 
around  to  a  side  entrance  of  our  abode 
in  quest  of  the  man  of  the  house,  osten- 
sibly for  information  concerning  a  rela- 
tive who  had  at  one  time  resided  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras,  to 
whom  a  fortune  was  awaiting  way  back 
in  the  States.  The  writer  was  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  furnish  the  coveted 
information,  but  unfortunately  he  could 
not.  The  man  looked  sad  and  disap- 
pointed; then  he  went  on  to  say,  inci- 
dental to  his  search  for  the  rich  rela- 
tive, he  was  taking  orders  for  groceries 
for  a  San  Francisco  supply  house,  and 
that  shortly  after  he  had  made  his 
rounds  the  goods  would  be  shipped  to 
each  individual  subscriber  when  he 
could  pay  for  the  same  and  take  them 
away.  Now,  the  man  was  perfectly 
sincere,  as  any  man  would  be  that 
wore  a  doleful  countenance  occasioned 
by  the  lo.'^s  of  a  rich  relative,  and  a 
beard  that  reached  down  to  the  bottom 
of  his  vest.  He  was  ready  to  take  an 
order  of  any  size,  if  we  couldn't  make 
a  dicker  about  the  relative,  so  I  just 
asked  him  if  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
country.  He  said  no.  Then  I  asked 
him  if  he  paid  taxes  here.  He  said  no. 
I  again  asked  him  if  he  helped  to  sup- 
port our  local  and  county  govern- 
ments, our  schools  and  churches  and 
hospitals.  Of  course,  he  said  no — or 
would  have  said  so  if  he  had  spoken.  I 
then  asked  if  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  wrong  for  me  to  give  him  a  cash 
order  for  a  bill  of  goods;  and  for  any- 
thing else  I  might  want  ask  the  coun- 


try merchant  for  time.  The  dialogue 
came  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  his 
taking  suddenly  to  his  vehicle  and  the 
road. 

Something  like  this  system  is  in 
practice  among  the  Grangers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  a  limited  extent  in 
California  with  this  difference:  my 
caller  carries  the  system  to  the  coun- 
try, while  the  former  send  to  the  city 
houses  direct.  It  will  readily  be  ob- 
served that  with  the  best  of  faith,  and 
most  honorable  intercourse,  the  busi- 
ness is  done  on  a  ihati  sure  cash  basix; 
hence  business  can  be  done  on  the 
smallest  possible  margin.  We  are  not 
advised  as  to  the  effect  on  country 
merchants  and  country  buyers  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  this  system  fully 
carried  out  in  California  would  depopu- 
late our  towns,  destroy  entirely  our 
countrj' markets  and  cause  the  farmers 
to  have  to  send  to  the  city  for  every 
commodity.  The  charge  that  country 
merchants  exact  higher  prices  than 
city  stores  is  true  only  to  a  small  ex- 
tent. I  have  even  found  the  country 
storekeeper  willing  to  divide  his  profits 
with  the  cash  buyer.  Let  the  farmers 
generally,  but  particularly  the  Grang- 
ers, for  whom  this  is  specially  sug- 
gested, bunch  their  cash  orders  and 
influence,  then  go  to  the  local  dealer 
and  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  re- 
sult. 

Besides  this,  another  good  result 
will  flow  from  this  practice.  Every 
individual  or  organization  will  become 
popular  at  home  and  any  scheme  or 
desire  to  overthrow  them  or  to  render 
the  "  horrid  Grangers"  unpopular  will 
be  abandoned  or  fail  to  take  root. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  no  objec- 
tions are  made  against  Grange  stores 
as  such,  because  thej'  too  are  com- 
pelled to  observe  business  rules;  but 
only  to  the  city  buyer  for  cash  and  the 
country  biiyer  on  credit.  The  latter  is 
bound  to  remunerate  his  friend  for  the 
time  extended,  hence  the  disparity  in 
prices. 

Patrons,  we  need  friends  in  country 
and  town  to  strengthen  our  Order. 
Let  us  buy  of  those  who  buy  of  us; 
those  who  purchase  our  produce.  We 
cannot  injure  the  city  merchant,  be- 
cause wf^  sustain  his  market  when  we 
support  the  country  retailer.  The  fact 
that  city  merchants  are  accessible  is 
sufficient  guarantee  against  country 
extortion. 

The  writer  receives  almost  weekly 
"sample  copies"  of  Eastern  agricul- 
tural publications;  and  they  are  first 
class,  too,  for  the  locality  in  which  they 
are  published,  but  for  the  Grangers  and 
farmers  of  California  they  furnish  but 
little  if  any  information  useful  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Their  current  topics 
treat  of  frost,  ice,  snow  and  budding 
trees;  of  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
by  the  latest  tornado;  of  drouths  in  one 
section  and  of  the  reverse  in  another. 
Those  excellent  journals  have  never 
learned  that  absence  of  natural  mois- 
ture in  California  is  supplied  artificially 
by  the  plow  and  superior  cultivator. 
To  them  and  their  Eastern  readers  it 
seems  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  to  be 
told  that  corn  can  be  and  is  planted 
and  grown  after  the  last  spring  shower 
without  rain  or  irrigation,  until  it  is 
gathered  from  the  fields.  They  cannot 
understand  how  the  moisture  can  be 
kept  so  near  the  surface  by  cultivation 
and  without  rain,  and  wh^'  fruits  and 
vines  flourish  .so  well  in  our  rainless 
climate.  Of  course,  they  cannot  ad- 
vise their  California  readers  and  are  of 
little  value  to  our  farmers.  What  we 
most  require  is  a  record  of  agriculture 
as  practiced  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which 
we  are  getting  through  agricultural 
and  horticultural  associations,  and 
through  journals  published  in  their  in- 
terest in  the  vicinity. 

That  was  an  interesting  contribution 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Flint  on  tlie  subject  of 
the  forage  plant  known  as  alfiUarilla  or 
fillaree  for  short.  I  have  never  seen  it 
elsewhere  but  in  California.  To  my 
notion  it  is  a  vegetable  coquette.  No 
one  can  predict  its  appearance,  but 
when  it  does  appear  its  beauty  and 
value  lead  you  to  wish  to  possess  it 
when  it  again  departs,  to  appear  un- 
numbered years  hence.  It  is  abundant 
this  season  in  uncultivated  fields  where 


none  was  seen  last  season.  If  it  can 
be  grown  as  a  forage  plant,  its  value 
could  hardly  be  overestimated.  Who 
can  enlighten  us  on  the  subject  ? 


The  progressive  Granger,  being  ever 
on  the  alert  for  enlarged  markets  for 
his  product,  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  item  going  the  rounds  of  the 
agricultural  press: 

Miss  Lillian  Russell  keeps,  it  is  said,  a  dish 
of  boiled  carrots  on  her  dressing  table,  which 
she  eats  instead  of  candy.  She  does  this  for 
the  benefit  of  her  complexion. 

What  a  tremendous  opening  for  our 
carrot  crop,  my  brethren,  when  the 
above  shall  become  known  in  our  cities 
and  large  towns  !  Of  course,  our  ma- 
trons do  not  require  the  remedy,  their 
complexions  being  always  perfect. 

If  the  Massachusetts  speculators  who  were 
swindled  by  a  salted  gold  mine  in  California 
had  put  their  money  in  California  orchards, 
they  might  have  been  picking  the  gold  from 
the  trees. — Ex. 


Man  that  is  born  of  woman— not  the  New  j 
Woman— is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble,  and  ' 
it  is  scarcelj-  worth  while  to  be  born  any  i 
more.  He  cometh  up  as  a  hollyhock  in  the  i 
morning  and  at  night  he  is  cut  down  by  the 
bill  collector— and  where  is  he  ;  Yea,  verily 
he  is  not  in  it.  —Fresno  Expositor. 


The  horse-raising  industry  is  only  lucking 
in  one  element  at  the  present  time  to  enjoy  a 
genuine  boom.  If  to  the  recent  horse-canning 
industry  could  onl}'  be  added  a  horse  appetite, 
and  that  could  be  elevated  to  the  degree  of  a 
fad,  great  wealth  would  immediately  be  in 
store  for  the  owners  of  stock  now  almost 
worthless.— Prineville,  Or.,  Review. 


Wheat  was  cultivated  B.  C.  2700,  in 
China,  and  at  that  date  was  deemed 
the  direct  gift  of  the  gods. 

Helen  Gould  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  with  $1,000,000  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  name  of  the  donor  should 
not  be  revealed.  Have  you  another 
million,  Helen?  Just  come  this  way; 
we  won't  tell.  G.  O. 

Yuba  City,  June  Hd. 


Tulare  Grange. 


The  semi-monthly  meeting  of  Tulare 
Grange  was  held  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  1st. 

Bro.  Forrer's  meteorological  obser- 
vations report  for  May  showed  .00  of 
an  inch  of  rainfall. 

The  committee  appointed  at  last 
meeting  of  the  Grange  to  enquire  as  to 
the  propriety  of  putting  a  Grange  Hoat 
in  the  Fourth  of  July  parade  at  ^'isalia 
made  jiartial  report  and  were  given 
until  next  meeting  for  final  report. 

Bro.  Forrer  made  an  interesting 
address  on  the  army  worm,  now  so 
destructive  to  alfalfa,  vines  and  the 
foliage  of  young  trees.  The  svorm 
generates  in  alfalfa  in  immense  num- 
bers, and  crawls  from  there  to  adjacent 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Bro.  Forrer 
has  killed  between  three  and  four 
hundred  from  one  vine.  No  attempt 
at  poisoning  has  been  successful;  each 
vine  and  tree  has  to  be  examined  and 
the  worms  picked  or  shaken  off  and 
killed.  The  best  preventive  to  the 
worms  getting  into  the  orchard  or  vine- 
yard is  a  ditch  of  water  or  a  ditch  in 
dry,  loose,  sandy  land  with  steep  sides 
next  the  vineyard  up  which  the  worms 
cannot  crawl.  The  burning  of  a  wind- 
row of  straw  or  trash  between  the 
vineyard  and  fit-Id  from  which  the 
worms  come  will  for  a  time  stop  them. 
The  worms  last  about  two  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  The  army 
worm,  a  long  black  or  brown  fellow, 
first  appears  and  stays  on  the  vines  or 
trees  all  day.  They  are  readily  shaken 
from  tree  or  vine  and  killed.  In  a  short 
time  after  one  is  killed  it  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  many  more.  Next  comes 
the  cutworm,  adhering  more  tenaciously 
to  leaf  or  stem,  but  feeding  only  in  the 
night  time,  burying  itself  in  the  loose, 
damp  ground  adjacent  to  the  trunk  of 

{Continued  on  page  366.) 


'He  had  an  lioncst  look. 
You've  heard  of  him. 
Perhaps  you've  seen  hiin. 
Possibly  you've  dealt  witli 
him. 

And  you're  sorry  for  it  now. 
Still    you've    learned  some- 
thing. 

You're  never  going  to  forget 
what  it  was  that  caught  you. 
It  was  i/ia/  honest  look. 
In  buying  your  harvesting  nia- 
cliinery  don't  put  too  iiiucii 
confidence  in  an  honest  look. 


light-running  steel  l)inders  and 
mowers  not  only  have  the  honest 
look,  but  they  have  something 
better  —  reputation — character. 

This  tliey  have  earned  by 
long   years  of  public  service. 

There's  stability  in  the  very 
name  "McCorniick"  and  ma- 
chines having  that  name  can 
not    be   sold  as  cheaply  as 
others,   because   they  have 
other  and  more  intrinsic  val- 
ue than  "an  lionest  look." 

Seen  a  McCormick  Catalogue? 
TI)ere*s  an  agent  in  yovir  town 
—  .isk  him  for  our 


Don't  Put  a  Tramp  in  Charge. 

If  obllKed  to  employ  one,  give  lilm  a  posi- 
tion where  It  will  not  harm  you  If  ho  "goes 
wrong."  Many  farmers  bare  lost  hoavlly 
trying  to  save  money  on  wages,  so  also  on 
wire  fences.  Poft  wire  Is  CHEAP  but  non- 
elastic.  It  appears  to  work  well  while  yon  are 
watclilng  It,  but  whon  your  bac'ic  la  turned  It 

f ives  you  the  slip.  It  Is  safer  to  require  re- 
erenoes,  and  the  best  In  the  world  are  fur- 
nl-shed  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


" I N  D U Rl  N  E"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Keniarkabli-  Material  Is  the 
OUTSIDE  IMDURIINE. 

It  stands  fair  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light 
shafts  and  court-yarOs  of  large  buildings.  It  Is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.    It  is  made  In  white  and  several  colors. 

INSIDE  IINDURIISE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

//  will  not  rub  or  ecalf.  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire  proof 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  Bl'Itn,  :MANl'F.\eTURER. 
Mill*  Kiilldine.  -      >>Hn  FraiiclHco.  «•»!. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  k  CO. 

wool,,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 .\SD  

lii  General  Commission  Merchants,  4* 

310  CALII-'UKMA  ST.,  S.  V. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

4V Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 

SAN  Francisco,  June  .">,  1895. 

FLOTJR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  J3  40(&3  50  bbl :  Bal?ers'  Extras,  $3  30@ 
tS  40;  Superfine,  $2  25;ai2  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  I  Stiipping  Wheat  is  quo: able  at 
87'/jC  per  ctl,  with  »»Xc  for  choice.  Millin^'  Wheat 
Keeps  steady  at  s)7i4c@$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  57!4@62V2C;  choice, 
,57i4@65c;  Brewing,  nominal. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  *1  05@1  15;  Sur- 
prise, $1  10®1  15;  fancy  feed,  *1  O^H®!  OT-i:  good 
to  choice,  9.5c(3!.Sl :  fair  to  good,  tlOiffOSc;  poor  to  fair, 
87i/2(S;90c;  Black,  nominal;  Gray,  92V4c(a)97Kc  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  *1  lO.^A  W,: 
small  Yellow,  $1  12H®!  IS        ctl;  Whito,   .11  05 

RYE— Quotable  at  87y2@n0c  t*  ctl. 
BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85(a:90c"#  ctl- 
OILCAKB  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  f  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTONSEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  a  r  $2-1  1f> 
ton 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18@19  f»  ton. 
BRAN— Quotable  at  $13@14  f,  ton. 
GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  50@I5  .=>0 
ton. 

HAY— New  Wild  Oat  selling  at  $6(</ 6  .50  ? 
ton  We  quote  as  follows,  o;d:  Wheat,  *7(an; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  $7®10  .50:  Oat,  17  ,50®  10;  Alfalfa. 
$7(88.50;  Rarlev,  $7® 8  50:  Clover,  $7S8;  Com- 
pressed, $7@9  .50;  Stock,  $6®7  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  .50(f<75c  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  30 
®1  .55;  Butter,  $1  7.5®2  for  small  and  $2® 
2  25  for  large;  Pink,  $1  20@1  35;  Red,  $1  30 
(ai  50;  Lima,  $4  25@4  50;  Pea,  $2  .50®3  75:  Small 
White,  $2  .50(a) 2  80;  Laree  White.  $2  5051*2  75; 
Blackeye,  $.3'a3  .50;  Red  Kidney,  $2  .50®3;  Horse, 
$1  efKSil  70  V  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard,  Brown, 
$1  25@1  75;  Yellow,  $1  75@2;  Trieste,  $1  9,)®,2  00: 
Canary,  3'/J®4Hc;  Hemp,  3^4c:  Rape,  \'4@2}4c; 
Timothy,  5'/4®6i4c;  Alfalfa,  7Vi@7%e  ^  ft;  Flax, 
$2  50@2  75  1*  ctl. 

POTATOES— Quotable  at  3.5@.55c  ¥  ctl  for  new 
crop;  old,  35(g50c. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  35@40c  ^  ctl. 

VARIOUS— We  quote;  Summer  Squash,  40@60c 

small  box;  Bay  Squash,  large  box,  $1  00@1  25; 
Cucumbers,  Marysville.Sl  2.5®1  60  ^  box;  Aspara- 
gus, 75c@$l  25  "ft  box  for  ordinary  and  $1  25@2  for 
better  qualities;  Rhubarb,  35@66c  f,  box;  Los 
Angeles  Tomatoes,  $3  .50  f.  box;  String  Beans, 
3®4c  *  tb;  Refugee,  4!/,@5c  14  lb;  Wax  Beans, 
4(a5c  fi  lb;  Green  Peas,  75c@$l  sack  for  ordi- 
nary and  2®2i4c  f.  lb  for  garden;  Turnips,  .50c 
«»ctl-  Beets,  60c  Ift  sack;  Carrots,  40@.50c;  Cab- 
bage, 65@75c  *  ctl;  Garlic,  new,  .5@Bc  f,  ft; 
Cauliflower,  50@60c  1*  dozen;  Dried  Peppers, 
ll@12c  *  ft;  Dried  OUra,  15c  f  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  50®65c  ^ 
box  for  new,  being  green.  „     ,    „  ■  , 

Apricots— Quotable  at  35@60c  per  box  for  Pnngle 
and  60c®$l  per  box  for  Royals.  „  „^ 

Berries  —  Gooseberries,  \y,(s'-Zc  "nl  ft;  Strawber- 
ries Sharpless,  $2  .50@3  50  TP  chest;  Longworth, 
$5@7;  Raspberries,  40®50c  per  drawer  and  75c(* 
$1  25  per  crate  for  Newcastle. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  .50@65c  *  box  tor  red  and 
black,  and  35®6Uc  for  white. 

Currants— Quotable  at  $2  50@3  50  1*  chest. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  50e®$l. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  California  Navels, 
75c®$l  50;  Seedlings,  .50c@$I;  Mexican  Limes,  $4® 
4  .50^  «  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $3  75@4;  California 
Lemons,  $1@1  50  for  common  and  $2(0-2  .50  for 
good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Following  are  the  prices  fur- 
nished by  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange.  The 
figures  presented  represent  carload  lots,  smaller 
parcels  occasionally   selling  at   slightly  lower 

""^A^pricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8c ;  choice,  do,  7c ; 
fancv  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  SVjC;  prime.  .5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  43i@5i/2C;  sun-dried, 4@4Hc. 

Peaches  Fancy,  7c;  choice,   5',ic;  standard, 

5c-  prime,  4y,c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12@,13c. 

Pears- Fancy,  halves,  5c;  quarters,  4c;  choice, 
4c;  standard,  SV^c;  prime,  3c. 

Dried  Grapes— IVjC  T?  lb. 

Plums— Pitted,  3@4c;unpitted,  l@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4c.  .    ^  ^ 

Nectarines — Fancy,  6c;  choice,  ovic;  standard, 
5c ■  prime,  4c. 

Fies— White,  choice,  3® 5c;  black,  choice,  2H@3c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  Me  1» 
lb  higher)  •  4-crown,  loose,  3!4c;  3-crown,2Hc;  2- 
orown  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels' 2c  ft;  .3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  40 
«  box' in  20-lb.  boxes;  clusters.  »2;  Dehesa  clus- 
ters $2  50;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crowD,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-orown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  box. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  3®5c;  Walnuts,  6@7c  for  hard 
shell  7®9'/2C  for  soft  shell  and  7(019140  for  paper 
shell-  California  Almonds,  9®10c  for  soft  shell,  2@ 
•>i4c  tor  hard  shell  and  6(a  7c  tor  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts 31/2(5  414c  for  California  and  -'.(reby^c  tor  East- 
ern-Pecans, 6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished; 
Brazil  Nuts.  7®7i/2C  '#  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $4  50@5  50 
100;  Pine  Nuts,  20c  lb. 

HONEY  We  quote:  Comb,9®10c;  water-white, 

extracted,  5i4@6c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5i4®6c; 
dark  amber,  4@5c  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26@,-28c  ¥  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  12@I2!4c;  seconds, 

"oairy^^ancy,  10@llc;  fair  to  choice,  8@9c; 
store  lots,  7c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  .5i/2@6c; 
fair  to  good,  4@5c;  Eastern,  ordinary  to  fine, 
10®14o  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  l-2@13c  ¥  dozen  for  store 
and  13®15  for  ranch. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows:  Live  Tur- 
keys —  Gobblers,  12®1.3c;  Hens,  12c  1*  ft;  Roosters, 
$6®5  50  tor  old,  and  $8®  10  tor  young ;  Broilers,  «2  ,5(i 
©4' for  small  and  $.5@6  for  large;  Fryers,  $6®8: 
Hens  $4.50@5;  Ducks,  $4®5  for  old  and  $4(«6  tor 
young;  Geese,  $1  25®1  50^  pair;  Goslings,  $1  2.5® 
1  50;  Pigeons,  $1  75®2  ^  dozen  tor  old  and  $1  .5n@2 
for  young. 

HIDES  AND  SKTNS— Quotable  as  follows ; 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  .56  lbs  up,  f,  lb — 9  ®— c     8  @— 

Medium  Steers.  48  to 56  lbs  8   (a8V4     7  ®7H 

Light  42  to  47  pounds  7   @7H     6  ®6H 

Cows,  over  50  lbs  8   @—      7  @— 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs  7   @7V4     6  ©614 

Stags  •  •••8  ®-      3  @- 

Kips,  lTto30  lbs  T   @6       6  @^ 

■Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs  8  @^      7  @— 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs.   'J  @-  8 

Dry  Hides,  usual  selection.  16e;  Dry  Kips,  12® 
|3o;  Calf  Skins  do,  IWHo;  Cul)  Hides,  Kip  an(3 
Calf  e®.Uc;  Pelts,  Shearllegs,  10@20ceacU;  do, 
short,  25® 35o  each;  do,  medium,  30®45o  each:  do, 
foDK  wool.  4Q®00o  each;  Deer  Sktns,  suouser. 


30c;  do,  good  medium,  15@25c;  do,  winter,  10®  15c 
f»  lb;  Goat  Skins,  20@35c  apiece  for  prime  to  per- 
fect, 10@12c  toi  damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

WOOL— The  following  is  from  Thomas  Denigan 
Son  &  Co.'s  review  of  the  Wool  situation  ; 

The  one  redeeming  feature  to  our  local  Wool 
market  so  far  this  spring  has  been  the  continued 
demand  for  all  fairly  good  spring  Wool.  Of  course 
prices  are  so  low  as  to  prove  terribly  discouraging 
to  those  who  are  m  the  business,  and  the  low 
prices  ruling  for  mutton  malies  it  still  harder  for 
growers  to  accept  the  situation.  A  quick  market 
for  Wool,  however,  has  been  very  satisfactory  to 
grower-  and  merchant  alike.  It  furnishes  the 
former  with  a  little  money  to  pay  expenses,  and  it 
indicates  that  dealers  in  Wool  have  arrived  --it  the 
conclusion  that  Wool  will  go  no  lower,  and  that 
those  interested  ►■ave  seen  the  worst  of  the  storm. 
Shearing  is  in  full  blast  now  in  Utah,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Texas.  Sev- 
eral of  our  local  operators  are  now  canvassing  the 
districts  named,  and  we  learn  t  at  'rading  is 
somewhat  different,  for  the  r  ason  that  growers 
express  more  h  pe  for  the  future  and  are  inclined 
to  hold  firm  for  better  prices.  At  the  same  time 
the  seaboard  markets  are  unchanged  and  quoted 
rather  dull  than  otherwise,  with  no  large  business 
being  done.  So  soon,  hoivever,  as  the  West  and 
Northwest  market  their  Wool  there  will  then  be 
more  business  in  the  chief  manufacturers'  mar- 
kets. 

The  London  sales  are  closed  for  the  May  series, 
and  results  seem  to  point  to  rather  a  stronger 
market  for  the  .July  sales. 

The  local  scourers  bought  very  largely  up  to 
the  middle  of  May.  For  the  moment  they  are  not 
buyers  and  will  not  be,  to  any  extent,  until  they 
have  worked  up  their  purchases  referred  to.  We 
cannot  quo'e  any  better  prices  for  scoured  Wool, 
and  scourers  can  get  no  advance  bids  on  their 
April  and  May  transactions,  and  in  tact  the  scour- 
rrs  will  not  believe  that  Wool  has  any  better 
future  now  lhnn  it  has  for  several  months. 

.Sales  of  grease  Wool  for  the  past  week  have  been 
very  light. 

We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  San  .Joaquin.  ^  lb  6(rt6'/2C 

B  to  8  months  do   7(g8'/4c 

6  to  8  monihs  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free. .  .8®10c 

Do,  defective   4®6c 

Northern,  good  to  choice  8®  11c 

Do.  detective    6i4®8i4c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice    8@10c 

Heavy   .6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4@6c  ^  ft. 
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Tulare  Orange. 

(C'liifiiiiiiil  /i-iiiii  -iHJi  ) 

the  vinp  or  tree  during'  the  daytime. 
Later  comes  a  litrht  green  worm  of 
smaller  size.  These  worms  come  only 
periodically,  in  favorable  seasons,  and 
are  very  destructive  to  alfalfa,  where 
for  the  most  part,  they  trenerate.  In 
1X79  thcv  were  very  bad.  but  since 
the  U.  S.  Experimental  Station  was 
established  in  Tulare,  six  years  ago. 
thev  have  not  been  as  bad  as  they  are 
this  year. 

Sister  Gill  rep'irtcil  all  her  own  and 
her  neifjlibors'  watermelons,  but  not 
muskmelons,  eaten  by  slugs. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Orange 
the  subject  for  consideration  will  be, 
•'  Is  labor  necessary  for  the  highest 
development  of  character  ?  "  It  is  ex- 
pected the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject will  lead  to  a  general  discussion 
and  a  free  interchange  of  opinions. 

 J.  T. 

The  Grange  and  Its  Present 
Need. 


To  THE  Editor  : — To  solve  a  prol)iem 
of  so  great  a  magnitude  as  heads  this 
article  will  nut  be  the  task  of  the  writer 
on  this  occasion,  but  rather  to  suggest 
some  work  to  be  done  which  could  be 
considered  as  supplementary  to  the 
work  that  has  recently  been  done  in 
the  lecture  field  by  Grange  inspection. 
It  has  been  conceded  by  all,  so  far  as 
the  knowledge  of  th'^  writer  extends, 
that  that  work  was  well  done  and  has 
created  considerable  inteiest  in  some 
places  and  genuine  enthusiasm  in 
others. 

It  would  be  suicidal,  now  that  the 
work  the  Inspectors  were  sent  out  to 
do  is  completed,  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
allow  the  good  work  already  done  to 
die  out.  As  su^iplementary  to  the 
work  just  completed  nothing  suggests 
itself  with  greater  force  than  that  the 
Grangers.  Granges  and  the  Executive 
Committee  do  what  they  can  to  make  a 
success  of  the  summer  encampment 
projected  by  Highland  G  range.  As  a 
lecture  field  the  audiences  the  Inspect- 
ors addressed  were  comparatively 
small  to  the  number  that  will  greet 
the  speakers  at  the  encampment 
grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  best 
talent  of  the  State  have  signified  a 
willingness  to  lecture  before  the  farm- 
ers at  the  camp.  Second,  among  the 
listeners  will  be  those  who  are  ikiI  as 
well  as  those  who  nr<  Grangers,  and  at 
a  place  where  the  listener  will  not  have 
his  thoughts  diverted  from  the  subject 
b}'  revolving  in  his  mind  the  chores  he 
must  do  at  night  after  returning  home 
and  wishing  the  speakers  would  <  iit  ii 
xhnrf.  When  a  person  is  in  that  state 
of  mind  an  afternoon's  meeting  will  not 
do  much  good.  But  when  on  the  camp 
grounds  for  several  days  or  a  week  or 
two  to  devote  to  education,  to  health 
and  cultivating  the  social  side  of  our 
nature  wnll  be  real  enjoyment.  Third, 
it  has  been  said,  and  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  camping  at  Highland  will  be 
inexpensive,  yet  the  hills  are  dotted 
with  farm  houses  where  rooms  and 
board  can  be  had  by  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  camp. 

In  reaching  the  proposed  camp 
grounds  from  the  main  road  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cross  a  deep  ravine.  To  cross 
that  and  to  erect  a  platform  for  the 
exercises  to  be  conducted  on  will  re- 
quire about  two  or  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars'  worth  of  lumber.  This 
amount  Highland  Grange  will  have  to 
raise  from  its  scant  membership  unless 
aid  comes  to  them  from  outside  of  their 
Grange. 

Is  it  not  within  the  province  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  approi)riate 
say  $250  for  lecture  purposes  at  High- 
land, to  be  used  to  make  the  grounds 
accessible  and  to  erect  a  suitalale  plat- 
-orm  for  lectures  to  be  delivered  from  ? 

This  action  would  be  in  'ine  with 
what  has  just  been  done.  Railroad 
fare,  expense  of  teams  and  other  inci- 
dentals were  paid  by  the  Executive 
Committee  from  the  Lecture  Fund  to 
get  the  speakers  to  their  audiences.  In 
this  instance  the  money  would  be  paid, 


not  to  riiilroads  to  get  speakers  to 
their  audiences,  but  to  erect  a  suitable 
place  fir  the  people  to  listen  to  speak- 
ers, who  come  fr(>o.  The  object  of  our 
lecture  fund  is  to  pi-omulgate  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Order  among  the  people, 
with  a  view  of  building  it  up.  The  dif- 
ference between  [niying  the  expenses 
of  speakers  in  reaching  their  audiences 
and  leaving  the  expense  of  erecting  a  1 
suitable  place  for  the  speakers  to  ad- 
dress their  audiences  from  is  not  dis-  \ 
cernible  to  the  writer,  and  we  will 
presume  there  will  be  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  [ 
making  the  appropriation,  and  as  time 
is  an  important  factor  in  this  case,  if  j 
the  grounds  are  to  be  put  in  order  by 
the  1st  of  .Tulv  immediate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive  Committee  will 
necessary. 

The  lectures  to  be  delivered  at  the 
camp  ground  will  reach  the  farmer 
who  may  not  be  a  Granger,  and  unlike 
some,  at  least,  of  the  lectures  delivered 
bv  the  Inspectors,  which  were  given  to 
members  only.  But  at  the  camp 
grounds  all  outsiders,  as  well  as  Gran- 
gers, will  have  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  principles  of  our  Order.  We 
clip  the  following  from  this  morning's 
San  .lose  M<  ri  iirf/,  which  is  appropriate 
on  this  occasion : 

Lox  Gatos,  .lune  'J.  — What  nin.v  be  i-alled  a 
mass  meeting-  of  the  resident. s  around  Sky- 
land  and  the  summit  took  place  at  the  ranch 
(if  R.  F.  Adams  at  Skyland  yesterday  for  the 
(lUi  poso  of  forming  a  summer  camp  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Oranfri;  Both  the 
ranch  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  adjoining  one  of 
C.  H.  Allen  are  magniticcntly  situated  and 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  as  one  of  ; 
the  finest  views  imaginable  can  be  nhtained 
from  them,  commanding,  as  they  do,  the  en- 
tire sweep  of  country  from  there  to  and  in- 
cluding Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  and  the  bay. 
The  trees  are  of  immense  proportions,  afford- 
ing ample  and  delightful  shade  from  the  sum- 
mer suns :  fresh  mountain  water  flows  in 
greatest  abundance,  and,  too.  there  are  other 
inducements  in  the  way  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. 

It  is  contemplated  by  the  promoters  that,  if 
the  scheme  proves  successful,  they  will  erect 
a  si-hool  building  suitable  for  children  whose 
parents  have  gone  into  camp  on  the  grounds, 
and  have  it  conducted  by  the  professors  of 
Stanford  University,  whom  they  expect  to 
give  lectures  of  value  to  both  old  and  young 
alike  on  the  subjects  of  economic  and  agricul- 
tural topics. 

The  action  of  Tulare  Grange  in  re- 
gard to  the  summiM-  encampment  is 
commendable.  But  what  else  could  we 
expect  from  one  of  the  most  active  and 
progressive  Granges  in  the  State,  and 
one  that  is  always  up  to  date?  No 
Micawbers  there,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up. 

Several  other  Granges  have  spoken 
well  of  the  project,  and  with  a  little 
aid  from  the  Lecture  Fund  success  is 
certain,  without  involving  the  exist- 
ence of  Highland  Grange  by  taking  too 
great  a  load  on  its  shoulders. 

Amos  Apa.ms. 

San  .lose.  .Tune  18!t5. 


those  who  come  through  fog  and  rain 
are  always  well  entertained.  Had  Sat- 
urday been  a  fair  day  the  grounds 
would  have  bean  crowded.  As  it  was, 
nearly  two  hundred  persons  were 
pre.sent. 


Th're  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  sect'on  of  the 
coiin'ry  than  iill  other  diseases  put  tO};«ther,  and 
until  liie  last  Tpw  years  was  supposed  to  lie  incur- 
alile.  For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  ilisiiase.  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pr<)Douuc<!d  it  incuralile.  Science  has 
proven  Catarrh  to  t)e  a  constitutional  disease  and 
therefore  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  K,  J.  Cheney 
&  Co..  Toledo.  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure 
on  the  market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses 
from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  direc'ly 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  otter  one  lumdrcd  ilollars  for  any  ease  it  fails 
tociire.  Send  f  'r  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress, F.  J.  CHKNEV  &  CO..  Toled...  O 

*S"Sold  liy  UrugKists,  7.5c. 


Bennett  Valley  Grange  Anni- 
versary. 


One  who  was  there  writes  as  follows 
of  the  picnic  given  on  May  2.'Sth  by 
Bennett  Valley  Grange,  the  occasion 
being  the  25th  anniversary  of  its  organ- 
ization: 

The  races  in  the  morning  gathered  a 
large  crowd,  and  many  beautiful  prizes 
were  hotly  contested  for.  A  number 
of  the  prizes  went  to  Glen  Fallen  gran- 
gers, although  the  bachelor  race  prizes 
remained  at  home.  Glen  Ellen  and 
Santa  Rosa  Granges  were  both  well 
represented.  \ 

In  the  afternoon  dancing  was  the 
principal  feature.  This  was  especially 
interesting  when  it  came  to  contesting 
for  the  waltz  prize,  a  handsome  pair  of 
lady's  ties.  This  trophy  fell  to  Miss 
Ellen  Durant  of  Glen  Ellen. 

The  winners  in  other  contests  were: 
Ed  Lague.  Miss  Alice  Preston,  Miss 
Georgie  Pedcrson.  C.  T.  Clawsers. 
Leslie  Talbot,  Fletcher  Gaddis,  Miss 
Georgia  Kramer.  Ben  Hall,  Ed  Brem- 
ner.  Miss  Nellie  Keppel,  Ed  Phillips, 
Miss  Lizzie  Beatty,  Miss  Mary  Schei- 
bel,  Joe  Cook.  Miss  Rina  Driscoll,  New- 
ton Cook,  Miss  Olive  Allen,  Mrs.  F. 
Cook.  Ferdinand  Scheibel,  Charles  Sny- 
der, Price  Brown,  Jefferson  Cook,  .1. 
M.  Talbot  and  D.  M.  Bremner. 

Although  Bennett  Valley  Grange  has 
always  a  disagreeable  day  for  a  picnic. 


Upright  simplicity  is  the  deepest 
wisdom  and  perverse  craft  the  merest 
shallowness.  -  Barrow. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


W^Of    C     L I  F  C  J  R  IN  I  « .  M 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

|N<  OReOUATIl)  APRU..  1S74 

OHpltal  Paid  Dp  JH.ooo.OtO 

Rnxerve  Fund  and  Cndivlded  ProUts,  130,000 
ItlvldendM  I'alil  to  Stockholdem.  K32,O0O 

-  OFf  ICEKS  

A  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER..  . Cashier  and  Maua«rer. 
FRANK  McMtlLLEN  Secretary 

General  nanltlng.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Sllvfr.  Bills  of  Exthanfre  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Whp;il  and  Ooiiitrv  Proiluci-  a  Specialty 

Jaiiuarv  I.  l8iM        A  ivti  INTPKT.LIER.  Manairer 


i  .Safe  Spenljr  and  Fonlliverara 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  rver  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  IIor«e»i 
ami  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.    Inipiissihle  to  produce  t<car  or  bUmish. 

Every  bottle  soM  is  warranted  to  plve  satisfaction 
Price   $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druKKists,  or 
eenl  by  express,  chargres  paid,  with  full  dIrectlODS 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


HERCULES 

GEARED  WINDMILL. 
IMPROVED  DAVIS 

WINI)>1 1  LI 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 

Do  not  buy  an  Ea.stern  machine  when  >  nu  can 
get  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 


The  IJoard  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joatiuin  county 
are  using  al)Out  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
sprinklins. 

Write  for  Prices 


R.  F.  WILSON— Dear  Sik:— Vou  sold  mi'  in  1W2 
two  windmills  ithe  Hercules):  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley, Tulare  Co. 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  tar.  When  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine.  I  think  it  proper  he 
should  receive  credit.   Yours  truly. 

JUDGE  S.  J.  NYE,  Oakland. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


R.  R.  WILSOIN, 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 

Works  Cor.  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  .St s. 

Oftlce  17  N.  Commerce  St. 


Buslne>ss  Co  I  lege>, 

24  I'ost  Street,      -       -      -      ,San  Franrlsro. 
FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand.  Type- Writing 
BookkeepinfT.  Telegraphy.  Penmanship.  Drawlner. 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  ljuslness,  for  full  six  luonths.  We  have  sl.xteen 
leaehers  and  give  Iniiivldiial  Instructhjn  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering: 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualifiecl 
Instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  pr.wtlcal 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY.  Sec 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining:  Eng:ineering:, 

Surveying.  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
■7-2  3  AA/ARK.ETr  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cai-. 
Open  All  Year    :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEN,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t25;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying. »50.  Established  18«4.  Send  for  Circular. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

.{10  MONT(;«>.MKKY  .STKKKT, 

net  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CaL. 


[SrfWELLMACHINERYH»rk> 

All  kindft  of  tooU.  Fortune  forthedrilter  by  UBing  our 
Aciamnntine  proceBP; can  lakeacorf.  IVrfectiHl  Econoiii. 
loal  Arteiil&n  Pumping  Kitra  to  work  bv  stfam.  Air,  etc. 
I.^t  nnhelpTon.  THE  AMERICAN  WEI.LWOIiKg, 
AarvrB,  til  t   Oklcaca,  III.;    DbIIm,  T«k. 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  FCieiitiflc  and  practical 
Electric  Bell  made,  fur  cenerul  use,  producing 
agenuine  eurreut  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  bo  readily  felt  aud  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  i^ower,  and  applTad 
to  any  part  of  thotiody  It  can  be  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  lioiirs  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

lent: I  .n  \  ti.sm 

I.I  ^IBAt.O 

i;L.M':it  AL  Di-:BILITY 
,  I.AHK  H.V(  K 
■♦■»■■• 'Of •«»  "i<iEA«CS 
CHRONIC  niSE  V>^KS 
AND  FITNCTIONAL 
DKRANGEMKNTS 


WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electrlcilv,  properly  npi.licd  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  druirsf.  r  all  Nervous,  KheumatiC, 
Kidney  and  rriu.il  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  In  seeiniiiijly  hopcli  rs  c.ses  where  every 
other  known  means  hns  f  lilod. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  rr  diseased  organ  may 
iiy  this  means  he  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  It  is  tm  1  ito. 

Leading  r'cilical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
f)wen  Kelt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fill  lo  ,t  inform'itloii  rcg.arding  the  cure 
of  acute, '  hr  iiiic  ond  nervous  diseahes,  prices, 
and  bow  I  >  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
anil  Norwe-^ian  languages,  will  he  mailed,  tipoD 
application,  to  any  i.ddrcss  for  b  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electiic  Beit  and  Apiillance  Co. 

.MAI-;  ornr:!  asd  o\lv  kactoiit, 
fhe  Owen  Eloc.rio  Cc:i  .'  Id ;..  201  la  211  State  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Eloctri';  ffllt  rstabhshmentln  the  WorK 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Olive    Dip-I  B 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

r .    \A/.    JPICK-SOIN    dfc  CO. 
Sole  Agents.      -       -       No.  '426  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  (^AL 

SAMPLE  American  bee  Journal. 

(Established  18t>l> 
M    n  C  C  Weekly,  *1  a  year.  TEditors. 

rKccBgg 

Free! 

AUalKiut  Beeaand  Honey 

G.W.  YORK  &  CO. 

.")0  Kiflh  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS, 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

DKALERS  IN 

PAPER, 

512  to  51 A  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angelea 

Portland.  Or. 


BLAKF:,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 
RT.AKR.  McFALLA  OO  


B 


KErcrDCTDQ  SEND  FOR 
Km  b        Ca  ■%  ^9  Saiuple  copy  01 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  IUn.l«om«I.T  Illnntrated  nPr  CIIDDI  ICC 
Masnzinn.  andCatidoK.  of  Dtt  OUrrLICa 
FKHE.  TUB  A.  I.  ROOT  «  U.,  .nedlntuO. 


June  8,  1895. 


l.ist  of  U.  5.   Patents  for  Pacific 
C(;ast  Inventors. 


K**I><>rte<l   by   Dewey   &  Co..  I'ioiieer  Tateut 
Solicitors  for  Pacilic  Coii»t. 


FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  21,  1895. 

539,605.— S0RVEYING  Instrument— Batter  &  Mur- 
phy. Marshfleld,  Or. 

53!*,765.— Edging  Boxes  with  Metal— M.  A.  Clen- 
nam,  S.  F. 

539.511.  — Signal  Box— A.  Gruner,  S.  F. 

539.512.  - Relay— A.  Gruner,  S.  F. 

539,737.— Treasure    Guard— R.    a.  Habersliam, 

Portland,  Or. 
5,39,741.— Hinge— W.  L.  Ingram,  Grants  Pass,  Or. 
539,538.— Baling  Press- J.  J.  Mathias,  Mountain 

View,  Cal. 

,539,485.— Pile  Covering— J.  Berret,  Everett,  Wa.sh. 

539,,545.— Closing,  Etc  ,  Ends  of  Cans— A.  J.  Rit- 
ter,  Mammoth,  a.  T. 

539,4.55.— Sack  Filler  and  Sewer— A.  T.  Time- 
well,  Spokane.  Wash. 

539,461.— Cinch  Plate— A.  P.  Weeks,  Santa  Cruz, 
Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreigrn  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mail  or  telegraphic  order).  American  and  For- 
eign patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  business 
for  Paeilic  Coast  inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


The  late  D.  Edgar  Cruuse  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  built  an  elegant  stable, 
which  includes  a  handsome  residence, 
that  cost  about  $250,000.  It  was  sold 
the  other  day  at  auction  for  $17,500  to 
Dr.  Warner,  who  will  give  it  to  a 
medical  university. 


A  pair  of  bloomers- 
Philadelphia  Record. 


-two  florists. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

Will  be  sold  cheap;  near  Los  Gatos;  40  acres; 
the  best  laid  out  and  best  cared  for  orchard  (three 
years  old)  in  Santa  Clara  Valley;  prunes,  peaches, 
pears  and  almonds. 

New  House,  8  rooms,  lot  .50x112^4,  town  Palo 
Alto,  $1700.  Also  some  choice  building  lots  in  the 
town. 

JOHN    F.  HYXHKK, 
No.  4'Z  Market  .»t.  San  Franriseo. 


I_arg;est  Stock  of 

SADDLERY  and  HARNESS 

On  Pacitic  Coast, 
f\  T    LOW/EST    F»RICES  I 

TRY   ME  ! 

C.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St..  S.  F. 


Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

CEO.  H.  KUIIZ,  Sacramento. 

Mission,  3  years  5  to  6  feet 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  2  years   2  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet. 

Picholine,  2  years  2  to  3  feet. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK,    Send  (or 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

How/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

TRPFQ  nf  Rni  n  Pliii'i.SPLENDORpnuie.Van 
I  ntLO  Ul  UULU      OEMAN  quiwe- clioU-e  of 

}iiirl>ank's  20  lUiliion  •■nev,' creations.''  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  evcrywliere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anteed.  Tlie"f;reatuurserips". save  you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  tlu'  best  trees  To  years'  experience  can 
(.row;  tliev  "live  longer  and  bear  hotter."-  Sec. 
Morton.  STARK,B44,  Louisiana. Mo. .Rockport.  III. 


HOW  TO  GROW  IHF.m 

A  IVIauual  of   i>letl>o<lK    which   liuve  Vitidt'd 
IJreatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Vaileficn 
Best  A<lapte<l   to  tlie  Dlllerent 
Districts  of  the  State. 


VOU  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural 


Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


5An  Prfinci.*ico,  Cal 


■AT  •  FOLKS  e 


m 

^^■■  naing  "ANTT.CORPUt.RNK  PII,LR"I(.3e  15  Ihs.  8 
month.  Cutise  no  nick  nogsi. con  tain  no  poison  «nd  never 
fklL  Sold  by  Drunglsta  evfrvwhers  or  >Piit  hj  mrill.  Par. 
M  tloaUrs  (sealed)  4o.  WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.  Phlla.  Pi. 


WAGON  AND 


SCALES 

HOOKER  £  CO. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  tiiis  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
niontli. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 

V.  II.  I5U  KKE,  t;2ti  Market  St.,  S.  p.  Al  Prize  HoJ- 
steins:  tirade  Milch  Cows.    Fine  Pigs. 

BULl^.S-  Pevons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


F.  H.  [MUKl'U  V.  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  I>.  HOPKINS,  Pelaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETKK  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence soUeiied. 


Practical.  Kxpllcit.  Uomprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituiing  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Ei>WA!ti> 
J.  WiCKsoN,  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  Untversily  of  California:  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  ItumI  Pms,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society:  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavn.  ravages,  fully  illustrated,  price,  #3.00. 
postpaid. 


Poultry. 


BAKKKO  I'.  IJOCKS,  Brown  Legliorns,  Black 
Minorc^is  and  Mainmotli  Pekin  Ducks.  In  the.se 
varieties  I  liave  taken  great  j>ains  in  sectiring  the 
best  prize  winners  in  New  York  and  Mass.:  be- 
sides, 1  li:tve  won  liigljcst  honors  at  the  State 
sliows.  1  Invite  ever.\- one  intei-ested  to  visit  my 
ranch  and  see  Aineric:i  s  best  bred  fowls.  Refer- 
ence, People  s  Bank,  or  any  of  my  neighbors. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  J.  W.  Porgeus.  Eggs.  $2  per  set- 
ting, or  thi-ee  settings  for  ^5. 


BUFF  LK<;  HOKNS.— Eggs  from  prize  wiimers, 
$1,  $2  and  $8  per  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen,  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


K<i(iS  KOK  H  \  ICMI  N<i  Buff.  Brown  :ind  White 
Leghorns.  Plymoiitli  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 
Silver  Wy:u)dottes.  Llf-'ht  Hr:ili]nas.  Indian  Games, 
Black  Spaiilsli.  Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks— Two  Dol- 
lars setting.  Mamiiiotli  Bronze  Turkey.  White 
Holland  Turkey-Three  Dollars  dozen.  Theodore 
Cusliing,  Spok;ine,  Washington. 

J.  H.  CATLKTT,  Ph':isant  Orove.  C;il..  breeds 
onl.\'  S.  C,  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  li;aching. 
.illc  per  si'tting  or  11  sellings  for  $.).  Saiisfticlion 
guai  ;inlet'd. 

VVKLI>INGTON'S    I.Ali'KOVKl)     KGG  FOOU 

for  poultry.    Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


CALIFORNIA  FOULTKY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


S'wine. 


F.  H.  BURKK,  «2U  Market  St.,  S.  F.— BERKSHIRES. 


niAS.    A.    STOWK,    Stockton.    Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 

IM.  IVIILLKR,  Elisio,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 

J.  P.  ASHIjKY.   Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Es.sex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 

TYLKR  BKACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


,J.  15.  HOY'P,  Bird  a  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 

J.  ll.iiLrOK,  S.ici  aiiienlo.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
Isii.  French  :ind  Shroi)shire  rams.   Bedrock  prices. 

R.  H.  CRANK,  Petaluma.  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


TOKfEP 


££NOYOURNAr^[:aAODRESS  ON  POSTAL  CARD  V 
LE-CRAND  POULTRY  R  A  NCH, WEST  RIVERSIDE  CiL 
aiaGn3.*;THEY  WILL  SENDYOU  S0I-1ETHIN(,  useful 
BY  DECEMBER  I5T- N  EXTe«""»  S  C  W  LECHORNS":!;ic;, 


In  These  Dull  Times 

You  Can  Largely  lncrea.«e 

Your  income  by  baying  an  Incu- 
b;itor  and  engaging  in  the  clticken 
business.  Send  st.anip  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting.  Blooded  Powls  and  Poul 
try  Appliances  generally.  Iteineni- 
lier  the  Hest  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO..  131T  Castro  St. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Kaden  Slatloii,  .San  .Mateo  Co..  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  18(57, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

ROR  SAlLE. 


Holstein 
Friesian 


BULLS 


I  have  lor  sale  II)  Thoroughbred  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Hulls  of  superior  breeding — Clothildc,  Nelher- 
land,  Aagie  and  Lady  Fay  families,  ranging  in 
afee  from  6  to  18  months.  Apply 

HALL'S  STOCK  FARM,  Marysville, 
Or,  THOS.  B.  HALL,  Sacrsmento. 


I  IN  S  U  R  E    i  \A/IXI-I  THE 


INSURANCE    r  COnPANY. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 
ASSETS  $3,200,000 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR    f-S  F  ■  f-.  C  ;  I  /\  I   T  Y  . 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacltlc  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

«f  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  froQi 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices,    Correspondence  solicited  Address' 

Alexander  &  fiammon, 


PROTECT  YOUR  YOUNG  TREES 

♦♦♦♦i^tBY  THE  BEST  METH0D.>44>** 


P.  &  B.  ONE-PLY  PAPER,  $3  PER  ROLL. 


ONK  ROLL  SUFFICIENT  FOR  IIXXI  TREES, 


USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH    PRINTERS'    INK   GIVES   ABSOLUTE    PROTECTION  AOAINSI 
ATTACK  BY  CUT-WORHS  AND  OTHER  TREE  PESTS. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 


1  1  ()   BATTERY  STK  KET 
San  Francisco,  TaL 

•f'.  \  SOI'TII  HKOAUWAY, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


220  Market  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


DEWEY  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS. 


EST/^BLISHED  1 S O  3 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced, 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  LL 
brary,  and  record  of  orij^'intil  ctises  in  our  ofllce,  we  h  ive  other  advtuilages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage    Address  DEWEY  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  220  Market  St.,  S.F 


SESSIOINS  &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  Los  Angeles,  C»l. 

We  have  Berkshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
They  are  from  I'rize  Winners  and  are  Tri/.c  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  can  furnish  pigs  three  to  six 
months  old.   Correspondence  solicited 


EGG  RECIPE. 

Ttike  une  |)ostal  card,  write  o':  its  back,  "How  can 
I  make  larger  profits  on  the  -.^gg  crop';  "  Direct  it  to 
H.  K.  STAKKWEATHER.  1110  C  .llforniaSt..  San  Fran- 
cisco.  D  op  111  pos  o.Uce  and  a  wail  pior.ipt  answer. 


FRII  IT  EVAPORATOR 

I     II  W  I    I    THE  ZIMMERMAN 

^  ,  ,  .  The  Standard  Machine 
Dlfferant  ilces  ftnd  prioei.  Illactriited  Catalogue  free 
THE  BLYMTEU  LliUN  WUBKtt  (  U.,  Cluctuuittl,  o. 
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Powell's  Patent  Derrick 


Prices  of  Food  are  Getting  Higlier. 


MOVING. 

Derricks  complete  with  ropes  and  block  (no  netsj                                                              .  (JO 

One  loDg  net  for  one  wat;on     22  00 

Two  short  nets  for  one  wagon  *   32  00 

Powell's  Patent  Net  Blocks,  per  pair     8  00 

Powell's  Patent  Foot  Blocks,  each     5  00 

 inPORTANT  FEATURES  

The  entire  wagon  load  is  hoisted  up  In  a  centur  opening  net,  by  a  sclf-brai  cd  Portable  Derrick, 
which  is  moved  from  stack  to  stack  ground  without  being  taken  down.  Half  an  hour  is  ample  time  to 
move  and  set.  Two  nets  can  be  used  in  each  box,  and  the  load  taken  out  in  two  parts  by  having  a  par- 
tition in  the  box.   Any  farmer  can  at  once  see  many  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  this  invention. 

Stacks  can  be  built  of  great  height,  from  20  to  to  30  feet,  and  only  the  wagon  driver  is  needed  to  per- 
form the  operation  of  unloading. 

The  same  amount  of  grain  can  be  put  in  a  stack  covering  only  half  the  amount  of  ground  that  would 
Ije  occupied  by  the  ordinary  way  of  stacking. 

The  tramping  out  of  grain  while  unloading  is  avoided,  the  loss  of  which  in  a  year  with  a  small 
farmer  would  more  than  pay  tor  a  derrick  and  full  set  of  nets. 

The  header  is  not  kept  idle  for  want  of  a  wagon,  and  less  wagons,  teams  and  men  can  perform  the 
same  amount  of  labor:  and  as  the  amount  of  employed  latxjr  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  a  farmer  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  invention  is  never  at  the  mercy  of  his  laboring  men. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  for  Over  20  Years,  and  Never  One  Returned. 


.NOTE.. 


One  large  and  two  small  nets  used  for  each  wagon.  Parties  having  boxes  longer  than  16  feet  should 
order  two  nets  for  each  box. 

In  ordering  nns,  seal  inside  length  of  box,  and  state  whether  one  or  two  nets  are  required  for  each 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 


STOCKTON 


.Manufacturers  and  Sole  Owners. 


CALIFORNIA. 


It  is  the  highest  and  best  grade  ot 

butter  that  brings   Flgin's  top  prices. 

It  costs  no  more  money  to  make  this 

high  grade  butter  than  it  does  to  make 

the  wheel  grease  grade,  and  it  is  much 

more  profitable  to  make  it.    When  a 

creameryman    vk^ants    to    make  extra 

good  butter  he  wants  extra  good  ma- 

I  chinery,     That  is  where  the  Sharples 

Russian  Cream  Separator  has  its  hold  on  the  public  affection. 

j  It  is  best  liked  where  it  is  best  known.    An  examination|of"  one  of 

j  these  Russian  Separators  will  show  that  the  cream  leaves  the 

bowl  very  near  the  axis  of  revolution  and  therefore  very  quietly. 

^  It  is  not  frothed  or  churned  nor  broken  up.     It  is  smooth  and 

solid  and  in  the  best  shape  for  ice  cream  making.     It  will  make 

good  solid  clean  butter.    Send  for  our  handsomely  illustratcid 

catalogue.  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa.. 
Elgin.  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific    Coast  fKe^antm, 

3AN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


Buckeye  Banner  Binder.   Rushford  HollOW  StCCl  AxlC  WagOD. 


I.Ic;HT,  STUi).\G,  UUliAHLi:,  HANUSO.ME 


Best    \AJetgon    In    the  WJorld. 


The  Finest  Two-Wheeled  Reaper  in  the  World. 


.  Wft^.l   


T"?/^  BUCKEYE  FRAMELES5  BINDER. 


BUCKEYl':  TAI3LE  KAKE  REAPER  AND  MOWER  COMBINED. 

Buckeye  Reaper  onl.v  

Mower  Attachment  only    


S1175  <i(i  THE  liUCKKVK  FRAMELESS  ib  a  complete  Binder  In  every  particular.    It  will  cut,  tilDd  «Bd 

.   I  to  OO    elevate  better,  run  liRliter,  last  longer,  co-'t  less  for  repairs,  and  do  better  work  in  every  condition  of 
40  OO    crop  than  any  other  binder  in  existence.    Built  oo  liouor,  uuil  Honeiat  Work  from  Top  to  Motttftn. 


X/EHICLES    /\IND    RMRmilNG    I /W  F»LEmE  INTS    OE    E\/ERY    DESCR I  F»TIOIN. 

Send  for  our  No.  19  CatalOK'K'.    .Just  iitgiied. 

HOOKER  Sc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  IS,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 
Office,  220  Market  Street. 


The  University  of  California. 


Our  illustration  on  this  page  presents  a  pictur- 
esque view  of  the  University  of  California.  It  only 
gives  glimpses  of  a  part  of  the  buildings,  but  it 
shows  the  hill  region  of  the  environment  of  the  Uni- 
versity better  than  other  views  which  have  previ- 
ously appeared  on  the  pages  of  the  Rural.  The  hill 
views  around  Berkeley  always  strongly  appeal  to  the 
visitor,  and  they  are  a  constant  delight  to  the  resi- 
dent.   Although  the  outlook  from  the  University 


doubled  in  number,  and  yet  the  institution,  though 
using  every  foot  of  available  space  to  pursue  its 
work,  is  overcrowded  and  seriously  needs  enlarged 
accommodations.  This  is  clearly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  1100  students  attended  the  classes 
in  Berkeley  during  the  last  year — twice  as  many  as 
four  years  ago.  The  last  Freshman  class  numbered 
upward  of  400,  and  quite  as  large  an  incoming  class 
is  expected  this  year.  This  great  progress  shows 
how  widely  the  University  has  been  popularized 
during  recent  years  and  how  the  desire  for  higher 


upon  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  has  pio- 
duced  notable  changes.  High  schools  have  been  mul- 
tiplied and  the  character  of  instruction  in  them  has 
been  greatly  improved.  The  system  of  visitation  of 
these  schools  by  the  University  instructors,  and  the 
admission  without  examination  of  pupils  of  lower 
schools  wherever  instruction  is  found  to  be  satis- 
factory, has  brought  to  these  schools  the  highest 
grade  of  instruction  and  has  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lated in  a  wonderful  degree  the  determination  of  the 
pupils  to  press  onward  and  enj  ly  the  most  advanced 


THE 


UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA   AT   BEKKELEY,    FROM   THE    HILLS    NOU  TH    OF   THE   UNIVERSU'^  (iUUUMJ.S. 


site  westward  over  the  slope  upon  which  the  rapidly 
growing  city  of  Berkeley  is  located,  and  the  farther 
westward  view  across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and 
out  upon  the  Pacific  through  the  Golden  Gate  is  the 
grandest  view  of  the  region,  the  hills  immediately 
around  the  University  site  have  peculiar  charms  of 
their  own.  Perhaps  no  institution  of  learning  in  the 
world  is  more  picturesquely  situated. 

Our  view  is  looking  toward  the  southeast  from  a 
slope  forming  the  northerly  line  of  the  University 
property.  Both  to  right  and  left  the  University 
domain  extends  for  considerable  distances — in  fact, 
the  view  covers  only  about  one-third  of  the  two 
hundred  acres  which  are  State  property.  Parts  of 
three  large  buildings  are  shown,  but  three  more  of 
equal  dignity  are  wholly  concealed  by  the  trees,  and 
a  host  of  lesser  structures  are  also  out  of  view.  The 
University  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  expe- 
rienced notable  expansion.    The  buildings  have  been 


education  has  advanced  among  the  people.  With 
her  two  great  universities,  one  at  Berkeley  and  the 
other  at  Palo  Alto,  California  is  equipped  with 
facilities  for  higher  education  in  far  greater  degree, 
according  to  population,  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  yet  both  universities  are  crowded  to  the 
doorways.  At  Stanford  a  tuition  fee  is  charged, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  number  of  students. 
The  State  University  Regents  are  considering  the 
feasibility  of  making  a  tuition  charge  to  meet  a 
deficiency  in  their  funds,  but  there  is  great  opposi- 
tion to  the  idea.  The  establishment  of  the  Stanford 
University  has  thus  proved  no  obstacle  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  State  University,  but  the  two  institutions, 
by  their  several  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  higher  education,  have  developed  a 
demand  for  instruction  which  it  taxes  them  both  to 
the  utmost  to  supply. 
The  reaction  of  the  advance  of  the  university  idea 


instruction  which  the  State  affords.  This  fact  must 
not  only  advance  the  gi-ade  of  our  citizenship,  but 
will  give  California  a  reputation  throughout  the 
world  as  the  abode  of  enlightened  and  educated  peo- 
ple, and  will  draw  to  our  population  those  who  con- 
stitute most  desirable  elements  thereof.  California 
has  always  enjoyed  a  most  unique  and  attractive 
position  industrially,  and  her  educational  character 
bids  fair  to  be  in  its  way  quite  us  marked  and  at- 
tractive. 

The  progress  of  the  State  University  is  exerting  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  development  of  Ber- 
keley. From  a  population  of  about  2500  in  1880  it 
has  advanced  to  12,000  in  1895,  and  has  just  assumed 
the  city  form  of  government  The  schools  of  Ber- 
keley, as  might  be  expected,  are  keeping  pace  with 
advancement  of  the  University.  Of  fifty-three 
graduates  from  the  Berkeley  High  School  this  year, 
forty-two  enter  the  University. 
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The  Week. 


Weather  and 
Crops. 


Notliing  in 
Horse  ISeef. 


We  have  had  too  much  north  wind 
during  the  last  week  to  suit  most 
people  who  have  crops  out  of 
doors.  It  has  been  largely  productive  of  ''dry  feed  " 
in  the  pastures,  and  has  unduly  hastened  the  ripen- 
ing of  much  grain.  Tt  has  been  rather  rough  with 
the  fruit-laden  branches,  too.  in  some  localities. 
Other  ills  include  the  "  hoppoia,  '  which  have  done 
for  some  of  the  foothill  and  adjacent,  regions  what 
caterpillars  have  accomplished  on  the  pHins  of  the 
interior  valley.  Still  the  evils  have  been  of  niorierate 
extent  and  not  greater  than  are  customary  draw 
backs  to  a  good  year.  If  the  producer  can  realize  a 
little  in  the  way  of  better  values,  which  seems  to  be 
promised,  he  will  forget  all  the  ills  of  the  season. 
Fruit  is  now  going  forward  at  a  rattling  rate,  and 
yet  the  season  is  but  just  opening.  Everything  still 
looks  favorable  in  this  line  of  marketing. 

Much  was  lately  printed  about  the 
chance  for  growing  horse  fiesh  in 
the  West  for  export  to  Europe. 
The  accounts  seem  to  have  been  largely  imaginative. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  after  investigations 
in  the  probabilities  of  a  market  for  horse  flesh  in 
France,  Germany  and  Austria,  the  only  countries  in 
which  it  seems  to  be  used  for  food,  reports  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  such  a  market  to  any  extent.  Over 
100.000  horses  wore  killed  in  France  last  year  for 
food  purposes,  but  the  statistics  show  that  while  in 
1891  25,000  pounds  of  horse  meat  were  imported  into 
the  country,  that  amount  decreased  in  succeeding 
years  until  in  1894  there  was  none  imported,  showing 
that  the  domestic  supply  of  animals  was  sufficient  for 
the  demand.  Then  the  prices  paid  for  the  meat 
were  not  large.  They  ranged  from  5  to  (i  cents 
a  pound,  while  for  pork  10  to  Hi  cents  a  pound  was 
prid,  for  beef  11]  to  14}  cents  and  for  mutton  \Ai  to 
18  cents.  Besides  this,  a  duty  of  $2.19  per  100 
pounds  is  imposed.  The  same  condition  of  things 
practically  exists  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which 
impose  a  tariff  of  $2. 16  and  $1..S1  respectively  upon 
each  100  pounds  of  horse  meat.  It  will  hardly  prove 
profitable  to  grow  horses  for  the  flesh. 

„   ,  Another  indication  of  renewed  life 

Wool 

in  wool  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  Cloverdale  wool  sales,  June  11, 
were  more  active  than  in  former  years.  Buyers 
were  keen,  and  sellers  not  inclined  to  hold.  Sales 
were  made  quickly.  The  price  ranged  from  lOi  to 
11^  cents.  The  demand  for  Mendocino  and  Sonoma 
wools  is  quite  brisk.    The  clip  is  fine. 

Ancient         ^*      ^  qucstlon  whether  the  mod- 
ern cold    storage  arrangements 
are  not  becoming  something  of  an 
embarassment  to  production  by  increasing  the  op- 


Salex. 


Appeal  to 
Stipervisors. 


portunitv  for  speculative  holding.  It  is  stated  that 
in  New  York  there  are  parcels  of  old  butter  repre- 
senting every  month  of  last  year's  season  of  1894, 
and  representing  the  season  of  1893,  still  stored  in 
the  ice  tombs,  which  would  average  to  cost,  with  in- 
terest and  refrigerator  charges  added,  say  about  18 
to  24  cents.  This  stock  could  now  be  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  7  to  11  cents,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
these  speculators  in  the  holding  of  butter  are  out 
of  the  game  for  the  coming  season.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  buying  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  sur- 
plus stock  is  left  in  the  hands  of  holders,  which  accu- 
mulating, depresses  prices. 

A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to 
continue  by  private  subscriptions 
and  by  county  appropriations  the 
work  which  is  now  left  without  State  aid.  A  special 
committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Trade  to  call  upon  the  Governor  and  request  him 
to  call  a  convention  of  all  the  supervisors  of  the 
State.  The  object  is  to  have  them  pledge  a  certain 
sum  from  each  county  for  the  California  exhibit  at 
the  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition  to 
be  opened  on  September  13th  at  Atlanta,  Ga  ,  and 
to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  which  received  no 
appropriation  from  the  Legislature  for  the  next  two 
fiscal  years.  .1.  A.  Filcher,  Mark  L.  McDonald,  L. 
C.  McAfee  and  Mrs.  E.  Shields  of  Sacramento  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  proposition  to 
Governor  Budd.  It  was  little  short  of  a  misfortune 
that  the  work  hitherto  done  by  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  was  left  without  means  for  continuance. 
Whatever  changes  were  urged  by  those  who  desired 
th(>m,  it  was  by  none  intended  that  the  work  should 
cease.  It  is  too  important  and  involves  too  much  of 
our  prosperity  and  future.  We  trust  that  some  of 
the  measures  now  proposed  will  be  found  adequate 
and  meet  with  popular  support. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  it 
costs  to  hold  wheat  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  The  linal  account  of  the  sale  of  the  Fair  wheat 
gives  some  idea  of  it.  The  report  to  the  court  shows 
that  408.483,491  jiounds  of  wheat  sold  for  $3,489,- 
93(i.46.  Of  this  amount  $221,533.85  went  to  pay 
storage,  $89,720.88  for  commissions  on  sales,  and 
$2(v533.25  for  taxes.  Almost  ten  per  cent  of  the 
purchase  price  thus  went  to  pay  costs  of  storage, 
commissions  and  taxes.  When  it  is  also  remembered 
that  the  wheat  sold  for  85  cents,  which  was  bought 
at  aliout  $1.25  per  ctl,  it  appears  quite  clearly  that 
broad-gauge  wheat  gambling  may  be  rather  costly 
to  the  one  who  indulges. 


lloMiiii; 
Wheat. 


Vitu'iillural 


(  oiniiiissinii. 


Open  Fruit 
Auetloiis. 


Butter. 


The  V'iticultural  Commissioners 
propose  to  go  ahead  with  their 
work  on  a  basis  of  reduced  ex- 
nenditures.  Tlic  salaries  of  the  four  employes  will 
be  lo^iuced  one  third  and  the  rent  cost  will  be  simi- 
larly reCijced  by  using  but  a  portion  of  the  space 
formerly  rc:iti;ci.  These  changes  were  decided  upon 
and  wil;  go  into  effect  July  1.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  foi  the  ensuing  year:  President,  E.  C. 
Bichowsky  of  San  viabriel:  vice-president,  I.  De  Turk 
of  Santa  Rosa;  secretary.  Winfield  Scott:  chief  ex- 
ecutive and  viticulturai  and  health  ofUcer,  Clarence 
J.  Wetmore. 

The  old  issue  of  whether  Chicago 
auction  saK's  of  California  fruits 
shall  be  open  to  all  who  can  pay 
for  what  they  buy  comes  up  sharply  again.  The 
California  Growers  and  Shippers'  Association  say 
they  shall  be;  the  Chicago  Fruit  Buyers'  Association 
are  trying  to  break  down  this  purpose.  The  Buyers' 
Association  telegraphed  from  Chicago  to  the  local 
association  at  Sacramento  asking  for  closed  auctions 
in  their  interest  because  their  merchants  purchase 
98  per  cent  of  the  fruit.    Mr.  Weinstock  replied: 

Growers  are  in  favor  of  open  auction  and  have  pledged 
themselves  by  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  in  State  Con- 
vention against  supporting  closed  auctions.  Besides,  cannot 
understand  what  98  per  cent  has  to  fear  from  two  per  cent  of 
the  buyers  in  fair  open  competition.  Open  auctions  are,  and 
ever  have  been,  the  rule  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Why  not 
in  Chicago  ; 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  California  growers  and 
shippers  propose  to  stand  by  their  colors.  There  is 
really  no  other  way  to  do  or  else  they  will  find  them- 
selves again  in  the  hole.  If  the  Chicago  buyers 
should  be  allowed  to  rule  on  their  two  per  cent 
proposition  they  would  soon  have  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Reports  received  by  the  railway 
people  seem  to  indicate  the  suc- 
cess of  their  project  to  substitute 
quick-time  ventilated  cars  for  refrigerators.  The 
first  train  of  ventilated  fruit  cars  with  California 
fruit  for  the  East  arrived  in  Chicago  ten  hours  late. 
The  train,  however,  was  delayed  ten  hours  by  a 
wreck  on  the  railway.  The  second  ventilated  fruit 
train  arrived  on  time  in  Chicago  from  Sacramento. 
It  contained  fresh  fruits  in  season,  and  all  were  in  as 
perfect  condition  as  if  they  had  been  kept  on  ice 
throughout  the  joui;aey.    The  third  train  with  a  load 


Fruit 


Without  lec. 


FlBh 


of  fruit  left  Sacramento  for  the  East  last  night  at  12 
o'clock  (June  11th).  So  far  this  latest  system  of 
transporting  products  of  the  orchards  to  Eastern 
markets  has  proved  quite  a  success,  though  it  was 
not  altogether  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment. 

The  Attorney-General  is  finding 
some  peculiar  law  in  recent  stat- 
utes. His  filled-cheese  decision  is 
one  instance  of  such  discovery.  The  fish  law  also 
discloses  rare  humor.  Heretofore  when  the  agents 
of  the  Fish  Commission  found  nets  illegally  used  they 
confiscated  them.  The  fish  illegally  caught  were  a 
puzzle  to  the  officers.  It  did  not  seem  right  that 
they  should  sell  what  was  illegally  caught  nor  that 
they  should  give  it  away  for  that  matter.  They 
could  not  restore  it  to  life  and  the  water.  In  their 
dilemma  they  appealed  to  Attorney-General  Fitz- 
gerald for  an  opinion,  which  was  furnished  them.  In 
acting  upon  this  opinion  the  Fish  Commissioners  will 
have,  as  formerly,  full  power  to  seize  nets  illegally 
used,  but  they  will  have  no  right  to  confiscate  them. 
They  may  take  them  away  from  the  fishermen  who 
use  them  and  remove  them  from  the  water,  but  they 
must  leave  them  on  the  bea^-h.  This  moans  that  the 
fishermen  who  violate  the  laws  may  be  sure  of  the 
return  of  their  nets.  So  far  as  the  fish  is  concerned, 
the  Fish  Commissioners  have  no  right  to  sell  it.  They 
may  leave  it  on  the  beach  and  any  person  who  so  de- 
sires may  take  it.  As  the  fishermen  are  most  likely 
to  be  around  at  that  time,  they  may  pick  up  the  fish 
when  the  officers  retire.  So  having  both  nets  and 
fish  again  after  brief  interruption  by  the  officers, 
they  may  be  able  to  pool  issues  and  make  a  business 
good  enough  to  pay  fines  and  a  profit  also.  The 
next  Legislature  will  probably  have  to  look  after 
this  State  fish  law. 


Popular 
PoiiieloN. 


Our  Florida  friends  are  still  de- 
ploring the  destruction  of  their 
pomelo  or  grape-fruit  plantations. 
They  had  taken  years  to  teach  the  northerner 
that  pomelo  juice  was  just  the  thing  for  what  ailed 
him  in  the  morning;  and  as  he  had  become  willing  to 
pav  long  prices  for  the  fruit,  the  heavy  freezing 
wipes  out  the  plantations.  The  Florida  Ai/n'cu/turixt 
says  whether  they  will  preserve  and  remake  their 
pomelo  groves  as  they  were  before  the  freeze  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  fruit  is  gaining  much  credit  in  high 
hygienic  circles.  The  following  is  from  the  Popular 
Sclciii  f  Miinthli/: 

Grape  fruit,  p!ump  and  juicy,  is  iu  the  market  again— a 
harbinger  of  spring.  This  fruit  is  an  admirable  tonic,  as  well 
as  a  most  appetizing  breakfast  or  luncheon  relish.  A  doctor 
•says  that  the  sharp  stimulus  of  fruit  is  the  best  thing  to  set 
the  digestive  organs  in  order  for  the  day,  and.  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  grape  fruit  give  it  marked  medicinal  value. 
When  eaten  at  luncheon,  it  is  prepared  in  a  different  way 
than  for  breakfast  service.  For  the  second  meal  the  contents 
of  the  two  halves  should  be  scraped  out,  the  seeds  and  tough 
cone  of  dividing  skin  taken  out  and  the  pulp  and  juice  thus  ob- 
tained used  to  till  one  of  the  halves,  which  it  will  just  about 
do.  A  tab!espt)onful  of  sugar  and  one  of  rum  or  sherry  mixed 
with  the  juice  adds  the  perfecting  flavor.  At  breakfast,  with 
the  long,  pointed  orange  spoon,  the  meat  is  eaten  out  as  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  orange,  and  very  little  sugar  is  used,  many 
persons  preferring  none,  on  the  ground  that  its  full  medicinal 
value  is  better  obtained. 

California  now  has  a  chance  to  see  what  there  is  in 
pomelos.  Hundreds  of  acres  would  have  been  planted 
this  spring  if  it  had  been  possible  to  get  the  trees  of 
improved  varieties. 


Fruits  for  China. 


W.  E.  Hunt,  U.  S.  Consul  to  Hongkong,  writes  to 
the  -State  Department  concerning  the  market  for 
American  fruits  at  that  point.  He  thinks  those  who 
anticipate  much  from  it  will  be  disappointed, 
although  more  might  be  done  by  having  American 
firms  on  the  ground.  American  interests  and  ex- 
porters are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  Europeans,  owing  to  the  absence  of  American 
firms,  not  only  at  Hongkong,  but  in  the  open  ports 
of  China.  Although  the  European  and  American 
communities  in  Hongkong  are  luxurious  in  their 
habits,  it  is  not  generally  known  how  small  they  are. 
Out  of  an  estimated  population  of  230.000  there  are 
under  the  head  of  Europeans,  including  Portuguese, 
4195.  Deducting  the  mixed  race  of  Portuguese, 
numbering  2089,  as  they  are  too  poor  to  indulge  in 
luxuries,  there  are  oniy  2106  to  be  considered  as 
possible  purchasers. 

Apples  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the 
spring  arrive  in  a  damaged  condition  on  account  of 
the  climate.  Fruit  importation  into  Hongkong  from 
the  United  States  has  to  compete  with  pears  and 
grapes  from  Tien-Tsin  and  Chefoa  via  Shanghai  (tem 
days'  voyage),  pineapples,  pumeloes,  oranges, 
lungngan  and  lichee  from  Canton,  Swatow  and 
Amoy  (one  to  three  days'  voj'age);  mangoes  from 
Manila  and  Amoy  (three  to  five  days'  voyage);  cocoa- 
nuts,  pumeloes  and  mangosteens  from  Saigon,  Bang- 
kok and  Singapore  (three  to  six  days'  voyage); 
raisins  from  the  Levant,  Turkey  and  the  Holy  Land 
(three  weeks'  voyage). 

Canned  fruits  come  to  Hongkong  chiefly  from 
England,  a  little  from  Australia  of  late  years,  and 
very  largely  from  the  United  States. 
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From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

The  contest  between  the  free  silver  element  in  the 
Democratic  party  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Adminis- 
tration on  the  other  continues  to  be  an  interesting 
game  of  nip  and  tuck.  The  effort  of  the  silver  Demo- 
crats is  to  head  off  the  projected  silver  party  and  to 
unite  all  the  friends  of  free  silver,  including  the 
Populists  and  the  silver  Republicans,  under  the 
Democratic  banner  for  the  Presidential  battle  of 
1896.  The  effort  of  the  Administration  is  to  hold 
the  party  to  the  gold  standard  and,  so  it  is  declared, 
to  bring  all  the  gold  standardists  of  the  country  into 
support  of  Mr.  Cleveland  for  a  third  Presidential 
term.  The  fight  is  clearly  between  the  masses  of 
the  party  and  its  leaders,  and  it  looks  to  us  as  if  the 
former  stood  the  better  chance  to  win.  In  the 
States  which  furnish  the  Democratic  majorities  (ex- 
cepting New  York)  the  silver  sentiment  is  strong, 
and  it  will  be  a  very  surprising  thing  if  it  can  be 
overborne  by  the  weight  of  Administrative  influence. 
Just  now,  when  the  National  Convention  is  far  ofl 
and  the  Administration  in  present  authority,  the 
State  leaders  bow  to  the  latter;  but  next  year  they 
are  very  likely  to  harken  to  the  popular  voice  and 
leave  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  more  devoted  friends 
without  a  following.  Indeed,  even  now  the  Presi- 
dent can  hardly  be  said  to  have  the  backing  of  his 
party;  he  stands  rather  upon  the  support  of  those 
interests,  which,  independent  of  party  considera- 
tions, regard  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  policy  of 
the  government  as  superior  to  all  other  considera- 
tions. If  Mr.  Cleveland  should  again  be  a  nominee 
for  the  Presidency,  it  will  not,  in  our  judgment,  be 
as  the  candidate  of  the  united  Democratic  party.  An 
indication  of  popular  Democratic  feeling  has  been  sup- 
plied during  the  week  by  a  "currency  convention," 
held  at  Chicago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois 
Democratic  State  Committee.  The  speeches,  all 
made  by  Democrats,  were  marked  by  severe  criticism 
of  the  Administration;  and  the  resolutions,  adopted 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm,  declared  for  free  coin- 
age in  the  most  positive  and  emphatic  terms. 

The  Republican  party,  being  out  of  power,  natu- 
rally suffers  less  than  its  great  rival  from  the  silver 
agitation;  but  if  it  takes  a  stand  against  free  coin- 
age, as  it  seems  bound  to  do,  it  will  certainly  lose  a 
large  element  of  its  voting  strength.  Already  some 
of  its  strong  men  have  declared  that  they  will  sup- 
port a  straight  silver  ticket  against  a  Republican 
gold-standard  ticket,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. But  in  spite  of  this  threat  the  party  is  steadily 
taking  ground  on  the  policy  of  bimetallism  under 
international  agreement  and  against  free  coinage  as 
an  independent  policy.  Within  the  week  the  Repub- 
licans of  Kentucky  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
Republicans  of  Ohio  in  declaring  for  "every  dollar 
as  good  as  every  other  dollar,"  which,  of  course, 
means  settled  opposition  to  free  coinage.  That  this 
is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  party  in  the  fight  of  next 
year  is  about  as  certain  as  anything  in  the  future 
can  be.  Indeed,  it  could  not  well  take  any  other 
position  since  its  strength  is  chiefly  in  the  States 
where  vested  interests  are  largest. 

There  is  but  one  possible  circumstance  which 
might  prevent  the  impending  upheaval  in  both  the 
great  parties  on  the  currency  issue,  and  that  is  a 
sudden  return  of  general  prosperity.  If  from  now 
on  the  prices  of  staple  products  should  advance,  and 
if  this  movement  should  be  accompanied  by  business 
improvement  to  such  an  extent  that  next  summer 
the  country  should  find  itself  busy  and  thriving, 
then  the  currency  question  would  probably  sink  into 
desuetude  and  the  tariff  would  again  reign  as  the 
supreme  political  issue.  But,  while  there  are 
many  signs  of  improvement,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
there  will  within  a  single  year  come  such  a  change 
as  will  make  the  country  forget  the  matters  now 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind.  It  appears  to  many 
as  impossible — and  the  Rural  will  confess  to  a 
degree  of  sympathy  with  this  notion — that  anything 
like  universal  good  times  can  come  prior  to  the 
restoration  of  silver  to  a  definite  and  just  place  in 
the  monetary  system  of  the  commercial  world. 

Wifhim  the  week  Mr.  Odcey  has  been  formally 
trans$,^rred  -from  the  AttorivRy-Generalship  to  the  I 


Department  of  State  and  his  former  place  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Judge  Judson  Harmon,  of 
Ohio.  Harmon  is  said  to  be  a  lawyer  of  the  first  rank 
and  a  man  of  high  character.  He  was  a  Republican 
during  the  war  and  up  to  the  early  seventies  and  be- 
longs to  the  reform  wing  of  the  Ohio  Democracy.  He 
abandons  a  very  lucrative  business  as  a  corporation 
lawyer  to  take  public  office.  The  general  feeling 
about  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Olney  is  rather  more 
favorable  than  might  have  been  expected.  That 
from  Evarts,  Bayard  and  Blaine  it  is  a  big  step 
down  to  Olney  nobody  denies;  but  it  is  claimed,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  new  Secretary  is  very  much 
of  an  "American"  in  his  sentiments  and  that  we 
shall  have  at  his  hands  no  such  humiliating  experi- 
ences as  those  which  grew  out  of  the  Hawaiian  and 
Nicaraguan  incidents.  It  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Olney 's  official  career  will  justify  this  claim. 


Another  Treatment  for  Morning  Qlory. 

To  THE  Editor:— I  noticed  in  the  Press  of  June  1st 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  way  to  destroy  morning 
glory.  As  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Rural  Press 
for  some  time,  and  am  much  interested  in  the  in- 
formation it  gives  to  its  many  readers,  I  thought  I 
would  try  and  help  a  little  by  giving  my  experience 
with  morning  glory. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  in  Maine,  Iowa  and  Cali- 
fornia for  over  thirty  years.  The  best  success  I  ever 
had  in  killing  out  morning  glory  or  any  other  bad 
vines  or  weeds  has  been  to  let  them  mature  after  I 
have  cultivated  the  ground,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trees  or  vines  that  may  be  growing 
on  the  land.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  raise  a  crop  for 
profit  where  morning  glory  covers  the  ground  unless 
you  plant  corn  as  soon  as  you  plow  the  gi'ound. 
Then  let  the  morning  glory  grow  with  the  corn  until 
it  is  matured  or  in  the  blossom;  then  get  sheep 
enough  to  eat  it  down  and  keep  it  down  during  the 
hot.  dry  weather  in  August,  and  I  will  assure  you  it 
will  kill  it  in  two  seasons.  As  you  cannot  let  sheep 
run  in  a  vineyard  or  young  orchard,  you  must  cut 
the  morning  glory  and  keep  it  down  after  it  blossoms 
in  the  hot,  dry  weather  in  August.  Don't  cut  them 
in  moist  weather;  it  is  time  and  money  thrown  away. 
The  plants  will  thi'ow  out  half  a  dozen  sprouts  to 
every  one  you  cut  off.  Be  sure  and  cut  them  all 
when  you  start  in.  Clean  the  ground  and  leave 
everything  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dry  wind.  If  you 
plant  corn  or  anything  else,  plow  as  late  as  possible, 
so  that  the  vines  will  be  in  the  blossom  about  the  1st 
of  August.  Try  an  acre,  more  or  less,  and  report 
results.  '  C.  H.  C. 

Santa  Rosa. 


What  Is  the  Hatter? 

To  THE  Editor  : — Thinking  you  may  be  interested 
in  a  paragraph  received  in  a  recent  letter  from  New 
Orleans.  I  venture  to  copy  it  and  send  it  to  you  ; 

There  :ire  some  fine  looking  California  cherries  in  the 
market.  Last  year  I  noticed  something  about  the  California 
fruit  that  I  should  think  might  prove  a  great  drawback  to  its 
sale  if  not  improved.  J  tasted  peaches,  apricots,  grapes  and 
plums  that  had  a  carbolic  flavor  not  at  all  agreeable.  I  con- 
cluded it  came  from  some  system  of  fumigation  of  boxes  or 
spraying  of  trees.  The  first  time  I  noticed  it  was  after  buy- 
ing some  fine  looking  apricots.  I  gave  some,  before  tasting 
myself,  to  several  persons,  and  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  a 
young  lady  turn  to  a  child  and  say:  "  You  may  have  this." 
On  tasting  mine  I  understood  why  she  gave  it  away.  Do  you 
notice  any  such  flavor  now  in  San  Francisco  '. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  my  name 
if  you  wish  to  refer  to  the  matter  in  your  paper. 

San  Francisco.  Reader. 

We  cannot  say  whence  this  flavor  came.  Carbolic 
acid  is  not  used  in  any  connection  with  our  fruit 
handling  so  far  as  we  know.  Perhaps  some  fruit 
shipper  may  account  for  the  trouble. 


Killing  June  Bugs. 


To  THE  Editor  : — Can  you  give  me  any  instructions  how  to 
save  my  prune  trees  from  the  "June  bugs  ?"  Every  year 
about  the  end  of  May  until  the  beginning  of  July,  swarms  of 
June  bugs  come  in  the  evening  and  night  to  eat  the  leaves 
from  the  prune  trees.  The  trees  cannot  bear  any  fruit  that 
wa.y  and  finally  will  die.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  if 
you  can  help  me  to  fight  those  hurtful  Insects. 

Toluca,  Los  Angeles  Co.  L.  P.  Vis.sek. 

These  beetles  can  be  poisoned  by  spraying  the 
trees  with  Paris  green,  one  pound  to  300  gallons  of 
water,  keeping  the  mixture  constantly  stirred  while 
spraying,  so  that  the  poison  shall  not  settle  and 
make  the  last  part  of  the  wash  strong  enough  to 
burn  the  foliage. 

They  can  be  caught  in  great  numbers  by  using 
light-traps — a  lantern  sitting  in  a  large  shallow  pan 
of  water  in  which  a  film  of  kerosene  oil  is  maintained. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  capture  them  on  small 
trees  is  to  spread  sheets  under  the  trees,  give  the 
tree  a  sharp  knock  or  shake  and  pour  the  catch  into 
hot  water.  They  readily  drop  from  the  leaves  upon 
the  sheets. 


Gleanings. 

The  season's  output  of  cherries  from  Chico  amounted  to  six 
carloads,  for  which  "satisfactory  prices  "  were  obtained. 

The  Rciiister  gives  a  long  list  of  farmers  In  Napa  county  who 
are  successfully  working  tracts  of  from  two  to  thirty  acres. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  Martin  Peter,  the  Los  GuUicos 
valley  vineyardist,  has  set  out  11,000  resistant  vines  the  past 
spring  and  will  set  out  twenty  additional  acres  next  winter. 

CoLHSASttfi:  Dan  PoUard,  near  Willows,  after  wintering 
ten  cows  on  his  five  acres  of  alfalfa  and  running  a  dairy  eigh- 
teen months,  removed  the  cows  this  spring  and  has  already 
cut  three  tons  to  the  acre  In  hay,  and  the  alfalfa  is  nearly 
ready  for  another  cutting.  C.  M.  Sehorn  planted  three  acres 
last  year  and  has  kept  a  horse  and  two  cows  fat  on  it  and  cut 
off  three  tons  of  hay. 

Hanford  Journal:  The  planting  of  the  black-eyed  stocK 
pea,  of  the  bunch  variety,  between  vineyard  rows,  is  highly 
recommended  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  The  peas  are 
planted  eight  to  ten  to  a  hill.  This  bush  pea  Is  of  a  low 
growth  and  does  not  shade  the  vine.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of 
this  variety  of  feed.  The  peas  can  be  planted  any  time  before 
the  middle  of  June.  A  man  near  Porterville,  who  tried  It 
last  year,  and  hogged  off  the  peas  and  grapes,  made  a  good 
profit  off  It— a  great  deal  more,  he  says,  than  if  he  had 
harvested  the  raisin  crop. 

Santa  Rosa  Democrat:  J.  E.  Hall  thinks  local  hop  growers 
stand  fair  prospects  of  realizing  better  prices  this  year  to 
compensate,  in  part  at  least,  for  last  season's  di.scouraging  re- 
turns. He  says  it  is  too  early  to  formulate  opinions  based  on 
reliable  data,  or  any  data  at  all,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned. 
In  this  country,  however,  present  indications  point  to  a  short 
crop  in  New  York  State,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  variety 
of  causes  are  operating  to  diminish  production.  New  pests 
have  ravished  some  yards,  and.  In  some  localities,  owners  of 
yards  are  not  trying  to  raise  crops,  preferring  to  save  the 
costs  of  cultivation.  All  in  all,  there  will  probably  be  no  over- 
production in  this  country  ;  and  if  Europe  has  a  short  crop, 
prices  will  surely  advance  to  remunerative  figures. 

Mk.  Geo.  T.  Rich  of  Florin  writes:  In  thinning  my  fruit  I 
have  taken  a  new  departure.  I  thin  light  at  first,  removing 
all  small  growth  and  thick  clusters  to  a  limited  number, 
knowing  that  we  might  have  strong  winds,  as  In  previous 
years.  As  the  effects  of  the  recent  storm  destroyed  so  much 
fruit,  I  went  over  my  orchard  and  shook  the  trees  lightly,  the 
blighted  fruit  falling  off,  thus  saving  time  in  thinning  by 
hand.  I  continued  this  process  till  after  the  critical  time  had 
passed,  and  now  but  little  is  required.  Where  the  land  is 
irrigated  the  quantity  of  fruit  can  be  retained  to  a  larger  de- 
gree than  land  only  cultivated,  as  the  peach,  plum  and  prune 
for  shipping.  Last  year  I  thinned  early,  consequently  the 
north  wind  blew  off  a  large  percentage  of  my  fruit. 

The  Healdsburg  Trihunc,  urging  the  outsiders  to  come  into 
the  Wine  Growers'  Association,  says  :  A  year  ago  grapes  sold, 
delivered  at  the  wineries,  for  $6  per  ton,  $8  maximum,  and 
this  year,  under  the  protection  of  the  trust,  the  growers  will 
receive  a  minimum  price  of  %V:i  per  ton.  Not  alone  will  this 
combine  bring  abovit  better  figures  for  the  producers  now,  but 
will  be  productive  of  the  manufacture  of  better  grades  of 
wine,  and  thus  create  larger  consumption  and  secure  prefer- 
ence to  the  products  of  Eastern  States  and  foreign  countries. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  industry,  and  its  benefits  and  advantages  should  be  given 
the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  are  holding  back.  Pro- 
crastination win  inevitably  result  in  a  great  loss  to  them. 

Newcastle  AVic.x;  D.  B.  Lewis  has  the  credit  of  bringing 
the  first  box  of  peaches  to  Newcastle  this  season.  He  brought 
it  in  early  on  the  morning  of  June  3d.  A  little  later  In  the 
day  six  more  boxes  v?ere  brought  in  by  the  Schnabel  Bros., 
from  their  Columbian  orchard.  The  Co-operative  Fruit  Co. 
got  the  fruit.  They  received  their  first  box  of  blackberries 
on  Saturday,  June  1st.  The  first  box  of  peaches  they  re- 
ceived was  from  Penrvn,  on  Saturday,  June  1st.  The  peaches 
were  grown  by  H.  M.  Reith,  of  that  place.  Geo.  D.  Kellogg 
received  his  first  blackberries  on  May  24th,  and  first  cherry 
plums  on  May  81st.  The  Fruit  Growers'  Union  received  their 
first  peaches  on  Monday,  June  :^d;  grown  by  H.  H.  Griffith,  at 
Bellevue  orchard.  The  first  apricots  received  by  the  Union 
were  twenty-two  boxes,  grown  by  Andrew  Walker  and 
brought  in  on  May  2.5th.  The  Union  got  the  first  box  of  ripe 
Clyman  plums  we  have  heard  of  this  season,  on  Tuesday, 
June  4th;  grown  by  Wm.  Foster,  on  his  Mt.  Pleasant  orchard. 

An  unexpected  market  for  California  wheat  appears  to  be 
opening  up  in  Texas.  We  take  the  following  from  one  of  the 
city  dallies  of  the  7th:  "During  the  past  few  days  there 
have  been  businesslike  inquiries  for  wheat  by  the  milling 
men  in  Missouri  and  Texas,  who  rarely  look  this  way  for  then- 
supply.  As  a  rule  the  millmen  in  Texas  and  Missouri  receive 
their  supply  from  such  grain  centers  as  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Oklahoma  Territory,  for  the  reason  that  the  freight  rates 
from  those  places  are  so  much  lower  than  from  other  sections. 
Only  once,  many  years  ago,  did  Texas  call  upon  the  Paclflc 
coast  for  this  class  of  cereals.  The  wheat  crops  in  the  Middle 
States  mentioned  have  been  sadly  damaged  by  the  cold 
weather  which  was  followed  by  an  excessively  hot  spell.  This 
injury  to  the  crops  caused  the  Southwestern  millmen  to  look 
to  other  fields  for  their  supply,  and  for  some  time  past  the.y 
have  been  drawing  considerable  out  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. The  reason  Is  that  they  have  got  better  freight  rates 
from  the  railroads  running  from  the  extreme  northwest 
Pacific  coast  to  Missouri  and  Texas  than  could  be  secured 
from  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific.  Several  months  ago 
a  large  wheat  dealei-  received  an  inquiry  for  this  commodity 
from  Missouri,  in  which  the  writer  incidentally  mentioned 
that  he  hoped  to  do  business  on  this  coast  before  long,  as  he 
had  been  told  that  cheaper  freight  rates  from  this  section 
would  soon  go  into  effect.  A  few  da.ys  ago  came  a  small  order 
from  the  same  party  for  about  100  tons,  or  about  ten  carloads, 
which  will  soon  be  on  the  way  east.  During  the  past  few 
days  three  or  four  millmen  from  Texas  have  been  in  this  city 
making  inquiries  for  wheat,  and  It  is  .said  through  local 
dealers  they  ai-e  making  purchases  that  will  soon  be  on  their 
way  east  by  rail.  Wheat  dealers,  in  speaking  of  the  prospects 
of  a  new  outlet  for  California  wheat,  say  that  the  present  dull 
times  are  about  at  an  end.  Their  argument  is  on  these  lines  • 
Chicago  makes  the  wheat  market  for  the  world  and  the  prices 
set  in  Chicago  are  generally  accepted  by  the  English  dealers. 
England  is  California's  principal  market." 
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Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  followio}?  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m., 
June  12,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALirORNlA 

ATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal    Rain-  I 
fall  to  Date   j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall  Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal  Rain-  I 
fall  to  Date   | 

Maximum  Temperature 

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

46  30 

52  22 

43.61 

70 

44 

28.87 

19.70 

25.28 

100 

64 

Sacramnnto  

24.11 

14  19 

21.93 

92 

SO 

San  Francisco  

25.70 

18.30 

24  24 

77 

48 

Fresno   

14.15 

6  27 

10.96 

100 

56 

Los  Angeles  

15.92 

6.53 

20.33 

100 

OIJ 

San  Diego  

11.61 

4.09 

10.86 

76 

56 

Yuma  

2.97 

2.16 

3.56 

108 

84; 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  for  the  Week  hy  the  Ulret-tor  of  the  State  Weather 
Service. 

Director  Barwicic  of  the  Weel<ly  Weather  and  Crop 
Service  summarizes  as  follows: 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  June  10th,  was:  For  Eureka,  54";  Fresno, 
78°;  Independence,  70';  Los  Angeles,  66°^  Red  Bluff, 
78°;  Sacramento,  77°;  San  Francisco,  60°;  San  Luis 
Obispo,  62°;  and  San  Diego.  62°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperature,  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  heat  of  1°  at  Eureka  and  Los  An- 
geles and  2"  at  San  Diego,  while  an  excess  of  heat  is 
reported  at  Fresno  of  5°,  Red  Bluff  6°,  Sacramento 
9°  and  San  Francisco  1°. 

There  was  no  rainfall  to  an  appreciable  amount  at 
any  point.  There  was  a  trace  at  Eureka  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  deficiency  of  rainfall  was  slight,  as 
very  little,  if  any,  rain  falls  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  reports  from  the  various  sections  are  very 
contradictory  as  to  the  effect  of  the  north  wind  on 
crops.  In  some  places,  grain  is  reported  to  be  badly 
damaged  by  shrinkage,  especially  the  late-sown 
grain,  which  had  passed  the  milky  stage  and  was  in 
the  doughy  state.  This  was  somewhat  shriveled, 
while  that  which  was  ripe  and  ready  for  the  reaper 
was  more  or  less  shattered  out  and  heads  broken  off 
by  the  high  winds  of  the  7th  and  8th.  This  north 
wind  was  much  cooler  than  usual  for  the  season  of 
the  year  on  account  of  so  much  overflowed  country, 
across  which  this  wind  had  to  pass.  The  norther, 
being  so  dry,  caused  rapid  evaporation,  and,  as 
evaporation  from  large  bodies  of  water  produces 
cold,  it  necessarily  made  the  wind  cooler  than  north- 
erly winds  usually  are  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Had  the  past  season  been  one  of  small  precipita- 
tion and  little  overflow  in  the  tule  basins,  then  the 
present  norther  would  have  done  thousands  of  dollars 
more  damage  than  it  has  done  at  the  present  time, 
for  no  doubt  the  effects  of  the  dry  norther  has  been 
somewhat  exaggerated  both  as  to  effects  on  grain 
and  fruits. 

Harvesting  has  begun  at  a  few  points,  but  it  will 
be  general  in  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Hops  are  not  damaged  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
worms  in  Mendocino  county. 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  in  Butte,  Yuba  and 
portions  of  Placer  counties. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama  (Red  RlufTi — Six  days"  nonliiiuous  north  winds  have 
blighted  alino.st  all  vegetation,  and  the  high  winds  have 
whipped  oflf  considerable  fruit,  liesides  breaking  down  trees. 
Late-sown  grain  which  was  in  the  doughy  state  is  being  badly 
pinfhed  and  shrivelled  up,  while  the  ripening  grain  is  being 
threshed  out  by  the  high  winds.  The  promising  grain  crop 
of  a  week  ago  has  sustained  quite  a  set-back. 

Butte  (Palermo) — The  fruit  is  getting  ripe.  In  some  local- 
ities grasshoppers  are  eating  the  tender  grape  vines.  The 
ground  is  very  dry  and  irrigation  has  begun. 

Gi.ENX  (  Wiilows) -  This  county  has  not  been  affected  with 
such  a  severe  north  wind  in  years  as  the  present  storm.  Much 
of  the  grain  is  being  shelled  out,  but  all  state  that  the  wind 
is  not  doing  as  much  damage  as  it  usually  does  on  account  of 
its  being  so  cool.  Along  the  river  and  on  the  plains  the  wind 
has  been  very  injurious  to  the  fruit  crop  by  blowing  it  off  the 
trees. 

Colusa  (Cortinai— Prospects  for  good  crops  have  never  been 
better.  (Colusa)— The  north  wind  has  damaged  very  much 
late-sown  grain  by  shrinkage  and  beating  the  heads  of  that 
which  was  ripe.  Much  damage  has  al.so  been  done  to  fruit  by 
the  high  winds. 

Sackamexto  I  Arno)— The  continuous  hot  and  dry  northerly 
winds  have  .somewhat  injured  the  wheat  and  barley.  (Orange- 
vale)— Weather  warm  and  wind  north;  early  fruit  ripening 
fast.  ( liik  Grove)— The  north  wind  has  blown  considerable 
fruit  from  the  trees,  especially  large  fruit  and  small  oranges. 
Grain  is  shrinking  up. 

Y()i.o  (Winters)  -The  damage  by  the  north  wind  is  consider- 
able to  almonds,  pears  and  peaches,  i  Woodland)— Grain  which 
is  nearly  ripe  will  suffer  greatly  from  the  heads  being  broken 
off.  and  al.so  from  the  wheat  being  threshed  from  the  heads. 
Where  the  grain  is  not  ripe  enough  to  be  injured  in  this  way, 
the  wind  will  to  .some  extent  shrink  it  and  also  bend  and  j 
twist  the  stocks,  so  that  the  wheat  will  not  lill  out  so  well.  | 
The  apricot,  pear  and  aim  )nd  will  he  appreciably  damaged.  In 
some  fields  in  the  hills,  where  the  crop  is  ready  for  harvest, 


nearlv  all  the  grain  has  been  threshed  out.    (Capay)— The 
north  wind  is  doing  much  damage  to  the  grain  by  breaking  off 
I  the  heads.  ,  ^ 

!  Solano  (Rio  Vista)— The  raising  of  a  good  crop  of  flax  this 
season  is  beginning  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  progressive  citi- 
zens. The  harvesting  of  barley  on  Brannon  Island  will  begin 
next  week.  (Dixon)— The  farmers  generally  are  harvesting 
barley,  and  soon  wheat  will  be  ready.  The  crop  will  be  a  fair 
one.  "The  north  wind  has  done  much  damage  in  shelling  out 
the  barley. 

Sonoma  Valley. 

Sonoma  (Sebastopol)— Crops  are  advancing  well.  Grapes 
will  not  be  up  to  the  usual  average.  (Occidental)— The  apple 
crop  will  be  heavv;  grapes,  average;  peaches,  light.  (Santa 
Rosa)— Peaches  are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  last  year.  Some 
Late  Crawford  trees  bear  in  clusters  and  require  thinning; 
others  have  .scarcely  any  on  them.  The  Muir  is  the  only 
variety  noticed  this  year  with  a  full  crop  well  distributed 
and  requiring  general  thinning  out. 

Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Santa  Clara  (S5an  Jose)— The  apricot  and  peach  crop  outlook 
of  Bear  Creek  Summit,  near  Los  Gatos,  are  reported  to  be 
very  promising.  (Campbell)— Cherries  are  ripening  fast; 
Tai-tarians  are  about  all  off  and  the  late  white  ones  will 
shortly  be  ready  to  ship.  Apricots  will  open  about  July  1st. 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Sa.v  Joaquin  (Lodi)— Warmer  weather,  with  brisk,  north- 
erly winds  has  hastened  the  ripening  of  grain,  but  did  little 
or  no  damage.  The  weather  has  been  good  for  melons  and 
corn,  which  are  now  making  rapid  growth;  grapes  are  setting 
well  and  promise  a  good  crop. 

Stanislaus  (Turlock) — The  continuous  winds  have  blown 
down  quite  a  lot  of  grain  (wheat  and  barley),  so  that  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  harvest  it.  The  wind  is  shattering 
the  rye  quite  badly. 

Tulare  (Goshen)— Barley  harvest  has  begun  with  good  pros- 
pects. Some  report  there  is  no  kernels  in  the  head  ;  the  rust 
has  destroyed  some  pieces  at  least,  and  much  disappointment 
is  the  result.    The  fruit  prospect  is  fair. 

1<ERN  (Bakersfield)— The  weather  has  been  .seasonable  and 
has  in  no  way  affected  ci-op.s,  except  to  make  them  grow. 
Southern  California. 

Santa  Bakhaka  (Los  Alamos)— So  far  the  mustard  crop  in 
this  valley  has  not  been  troubled  by  worms.  (Santa  Maria)— 
The  rust  fias  damaged  the  wheat  crop  in  the  Nipomo  district. 
Nearly  all  the  small  grain  had  to  be  cut  for  hay  in  order  to 
save  it.  (Carpenteria)— Weather  tine  for  beans.  (Fremont- 
ville)— Weather  not  very  favorable  for  the  crops.  High  winds 
have  dried  out  the  ground  and  -shriveled  vegetation  in  some 
places.  Grain  has  ripened  very  fast.  First  planting  of  beans 
about  completed.  (Santa  Paula)— The  high  winds  which  blew 
on  the  coast  about  ten  days  ago  covered  up  some  1500  acres  of 
beans. 

Los  Angeles  (I.,os  Angeles)— Warm  weather  has  hastened 
ripening  of  all  crops.  Reparts  are  generally  encouraging, 
though  there  have  been  draivbacks.  In  the  bean  country  the 
plants  were  injured  to  some  extent  by  the  high  winds  and  by 
army  worms,  and  replanting  was  necessary. 

San  Bernardino  (Near  Pomona)— The  apricot  crop  for  this 
season  will  be  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  full  yield.  Peaches 
will  be  a  very  heavy  crop  and  trees  will  have  to  be  thoroughly 
trimmed  to  keep  the  limbs  from  breaking.  Prunes  will  be  the 
largest  crop  in  several  years;  thousands  of  trees  have  the 
most  abundant  yield  ihey  ever  bore.  (Cucamonga)— The 
prune  crop,  which  earlier  in  the  season  promised  to  be  short, 
has  lately  developed  in  size.  In  most  cases  a  big  crop  will  be 
gathered. 

San  Diego  (Otay) — Crops  are  growing  rapidly.  Hay  a  fair 
crop. 

Coa8t  Counties. 

Mendocino  (Ukiah)— The  warm  weather  seems  to  have 
thinned  out  the  worms  to  some  extent  in  this  valley.  There 
has  not  been  a  great  deal  of  damage  done  to  the  hops,  but 
some  alfalfa  fields  have  been  badly  eaten  up. 

San  Benito  (VallecitosI— Grain  is  looking  exceedingly  well. 
(Bear  Valley  i — The  early-sown  grain  looks  well,  but  the  late- 
sown  is  backward.  The  whole  yield,  however,  will  be  much 
more  than  last  year. 

Monterey  (Salinas) — The  bean  and  potato  crops  promise 
well,  likewise  yellow  mustard.  (Jolon)— Grain  is  ripening 
very  fast  and  will  make  a  good  crop. 

FoothilU  and  Mountain  CnuntleH. 

Placer  (Newcastle)— The  cherry  crop  is  nearly  gone. 
Peaches  are  ripening  and  are  a  good  crop.  (Loomis) — Alex- 
ander peaches  are  coming  in  freely. 

It  is  reported  from  Wheatland  that  grasshoppers 
are  not  eating  up  everything  i^reen  around  Wheat- 
land, nor  are  they  a  menace  to  the  crops  of  Sutter 
and  Yuba  counties,  as  has  been  published  recently. 
The  correspondent,  who  has  investigated  the  matter, 
is  unable  to  report  any  one  holding  an  opinion  that 
the  hoppers  are  increasing  or  will  seriously  menace 
the  crops.  It  is  true  that  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  the.se  insects  have  been  hatched  this  season, 
and  favored  locations  along  grain  fields  in  the  shade 
of  a  tree  or  fence  are  literally  alive  with  them. 
Small  gardens  near  or  on  parched  pasture  land  and 
along  the  grain  fields  naturally  attract  the  insects. 
On  the  fertile  bottom  land  of  Bear  river,  which  is 
supporting  hops,  orchards,  vineyards,  alfalfa,  corn 
and  other  green  crops,  no  hoppers  are  to  be  seen. 
Supervisor  Atkinson,  who  has  been  over  the  county 
south  and  west,  says  he  had  noticed  no  alarming 
congregation  of  the  insects.  Other  persons  re- 
turned similar  information,  and  in  no  instance  did 
we  find  a  person  who  had  cause  for  alarm. 

The  great  Venetian  water  carnival  and  floral  fete 
has  been  in  progress  at  Santa  Cruz  all  this  week  and 
has  attracted  wide  attention  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  Probably  more  striking  effects  on  land  and 
water  were  never  contrived  than  those  enjoyed  at 
Santa  Cruz.  The  water  features,  aside  from  the 
grand  old  ocean,  were  secured  by  damming  the  San 
Lorenzo  river  and  forming  a  large  lagoon,  on  which 
gondolas  and  other  most  wonderful  water  craft  were 
floated.  The  affair  was  most  trenerously  planned 
and  provided  for  and  is  a  great  success. 

The  Sperry  Flour  Co.  has  recently  been  a  heavy  buyer  of 
wheat  on  its  own  account.  Its  manager  denies  a  report  that 
they  have  been  buying  for  shipment. 


The  farmers  of  Guadaloupe  agree  to  plant  14,000  acres  to 
beets  if  anybody  will  establish  a  factory  to  extract  the  sugar 
from  them. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Pruning  Fruit  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 


By  H.  Culbertson  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  I'omo- 
logical  Society. 

The  subjest  of  tree  pruning  is  an  old  one.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  none  are  yet  so  old  and 
experienced  but  new  ideas  may  be  brought  out. 
The  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  one  that  gives 
every  opportunity  to  see  the  results  of  tree  training. 
Severe  cold  that  so  frequently  destroys  all  that  a 
person  does  in  training  in  the  Eastern  States  is  a 
stranger  here.  Yet  perhaps  there  is  no  place  where 
greater  attention  is  required  of  the  orchardist.  Not 
because  trees  will  not  fruit,  but  rather  because  they 
fruit  too  abundantly.  Perhaps  also,  in  part,  that 
more  people  produce  fruit;  and  to  succeed  quality 
of  fruit  is  one  of  the  prime  factors.  Without  further 
preliminary  I  will  proceed,  confining  my  remarks  to 
deciduous  trees. 

In  taking  the  tree  from  the  nursery  cut  it  back  to 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  and  cut  off  close  to  the 
body  of  the  tree  all  side  branches.  As  soon  as  the 
trees  begin  to  grow  they  should  be  gone  over  once 
a  week  for  five  or  six  weeks  and  rub  off  the  buds  that 
are  not  wanted,  leaving  from  three  to  five  branches 
to  grow,  being  careful  not  to  allow  more  than  one 
branch  from  one  place. 

After  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  before  they  start 
again  do  the  pruning,  preparing  the  tree  for  the 
second  year's  growth.  Cut  back  all  main  branches 
about  thi-ee-quartei-s  of  their  length,  leaving  the 
tree  in  possession  of  one-quarter  of  its  previous 
year's  growth,  being  careful  to  cut  off  all  small 
branches  on  fhese  small  limbs;  not  a  half  or  two- 
thirds  but  the  whole  length.  It  is  well  as  the  trees 
are  commencing  to  grow  the  second  year  to  go  over 
them  once  a  week  and  rub  off  the  extra  shoots, 
especially  where  two  or  more  come  out  at  the  same 
place.  Two  new  branches  on  each  of  the  three  to 
five  left  from  the  first  year's  growth  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 

The  pruning  preparatory  to  the  third  year's 
growth  will  consist  in  cutting  back  three-quarters 
of  the  previous  year's  growth,  and  thinning  out 
where  more  than  two  branches  have  grown  on  the 
main  branch.  Sometimes,  ho^vever,  one  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  leave.  If  the  fruit  be  pi^aches  a  few  of  the 
small  side  branches  may  be  left  after  cutting  off 
about  one-half  their  length,  the  object  being  to  have 
some  fruit  the  first  year. 

The  pruning  for  the  following  years  will  depend 
very  much  on  circumstances,  but  in  general  the 
leading  branches  should  be  cut  back  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths,  especially  so  with  peaches.  Not 
only  cut  back  the  leaders  but  cut  about  one-half  all 
small  shoots.  The  object  being  to  save  largely  in 
the  process  of  thinning  the  fruit.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  some  varieties  the  fruit  buds  are  nearly  all 
on  the  outer  one-half,  in  which  case  it  will  not  do  to 
take  off  so  much.  In  addition  many  of  the  little 
branches  that  bore  fruit  the  previous  year  will  be 
found  dead  and  should  be  removed. 

The  amount  of  thinning  out  of  larger  branches 
and  cutting  back  two  or  three  j'ears  of  growth  in 
in  some  cases  will  depend  on  the  general  thrift  of 
the  tree,  being  governed  always  by  whatever  will 
keep  the  tree  in  a  strong  vigorous  condition.  Do 
not  permit  a  tree  to  have  any  new  growth.  Such 
treatment  with  the  ])each  would  prove  fatal  and 
make  an  orchard  short-lived,  while  by  proper  care 
peach  trees  have  been  known  to  be  in  good  bearing 
at  thirty  years  of  age.  The  peach,  it  mush  be  re- 
membered, only  bears  on  wood  of  the  previous  year's 
growth. 

Other  fruits  vary  somewhat  in  their  method  of 
bearing.  The  apricot  bears  most  of  its  fruit  on 
short  spurs  on  the  larger  branches,  these  spurs 
make  very  short  growths  and  continue  in  bearing 
several  years.  "The  apple,  pear,  plum,  etc.,  bear 
or  should  bear  largely  on  short  spurs.  There  is, 
however,  a  tendency  of  many  fruits  in  this  climate 
to  bear  at  the  terminal  bud  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  The  Bartlett  pear  is  one  of  the  noted  ex- 
amples. If  puopi.-r  pruning  is  done  no  harm  will  re- 
sult. The  tendency  in  such  cases  is  to  bear  a  few 
specimens  of  fruit  and  the  tree  be  all  broken  down 
and  deformed  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  were  twice 
the  quantity  of  fruit  might  be  borne  on  the  little 
spurs  on  the  larger  branches,  and  no  breaking  down 
result — the  Winter  Nelis  pear  being  an  example  of 
the  class  where  nearly  all  the  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
spurs.  Trees  that  grow  rapidly  do  not  produce 
bearing  spurs  at  an  early  age,  and  are  generally 
tardy  coming  into  bearing.  The  growth  of  spurs 
should  be  encouraged  in  all  fruits  that  produce  their 
fruit  in  that  way. 

There  is  another  still  more  important  point  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  these  spurs,  and 
that  is  that  in  time  they  become  abundant.  The 
tree  overbears  and  no  new  growth  results.  The 
fruit  is  small  and  the  tree  becomes  short  lived. 
Whenever  the  spurs  become  so  numerous  and  so 
much  fruit  is  produced  that  little  or  no  new  growth 
results,  at  least  one-half  of  the  spurs  should  be  cut 
out  as  well  a.*^  a  number  of  branches  bearing  these 
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spurs.    The  fruit  grower's  criterion  should  be  bright, 
healthy,  vigorous  trees,  and  large  attractive  fruit. 

One  point  in  regard  to  the  pruning  of  the  peach 
ought  to  be  stated.  It  will  be  observed  that  branches 
coming  out  on  the  side  toward  the  interior  of  the 
tree  usually  begin  to  fall  after  the  second  year;  they 
seem  unhealthy  and  should  be  taken  out.  A  little 
observation  by  the  orchardist  will  suffice  to  note  the 
result.  I  should  have  said  that  where  a  strong  branch 
starts  on  the  inside  the  old  branch  above  the  new 
one  soon  fails.  Branches  on  the  right  and  left  of  a 
main  branch  stand  a  good  show  of  maintaining  an 
equal  existence. 

Thinniiifj  Fiuit. — I  have  also  been  requested  to  sa,y 
something  on  the  subject  of  thinning  fruit.  This  is 
almost  of  equal  importance  to  pruning.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  so  prune  a  tree  that  no  thinning  is  re- 
quired, and  at  the  same  time  get  the  amount  of  fruit 
that  the  tree  is  capable  of  bearing.  So  then  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and  I  might  say 
right  here  that  in  general  if  fruit  is  thinned  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  cents  but  dollars.  There  are  two  general 
statements  worth  considering  that  might  be  made 
before  proceeding.  1 — All  stone  fruits  require 
more  of  the  tree's  energy  to  produce  the  seed  than 
the  edible  part  of  the  fruit.  2 — A  fruit  three  inches 
in  diameter  is  eight  times  as  large  as  one  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  In  other  words  fruit  is  eight 
times  the  size  of  one-half  the  diameter. 

In  my  experience  there  is  no  single  operation  in 
connection  with  fruit  growing  of  more  importance 
than  thinning.  The  past  season,  in  order  to  test  the 
difference  in  expense  of  preparing  large  and  small 
peaches  for  drying  I  timed  the  cutting,  and  found  it 
took  double  the  time,  hence  double  the  expense, 
which  meant  a  difference  of  about  $15.00  per  ton  of 
dried  fruit.  Add  to  this  a  difference  of  2c  per 
pound  in  price  makes  $55.00  per  ton.  Suppose  an 
orchard  under  good  treatment  produces  a  ton  of 
peaches  to  the  acre,  then  $55.00  would  represent 
the  difference  in  profits.  Unthinned  or  small  fruit 
is  certainly  undesirable. 

As  to  how  much  thinning  should  be  done  there  are 
diverse  opinions.  Some  take  off  one-half,  others 
three-fourths.  Some  growers  thin  to  meet  a  certain 
ideal,  but  find  it  difficult  to  explain  in  words.  The 
common  rule  of  leaving  a  specimen  of  fruit  every 
four  or  six  inches  is  a  safe  rule;  that  means  many 
must  come  off'.  Different  conditions  of  soils,  climates 
and  irrigation  vary  the  amount  to  thin  out  more  or 
less.  More  may  be  left  where  the  tree  is  on  land 
giving  a  strong  vigorous  growth. 

In  thinning  peaches  I  have  been  practicing  a 
method  that  gives  good  results  and  is  easily  learned. 
The  peach  bears  on  three  sizes  of  branches  that  are 
one-eighth,  three-sixteenths,  and  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  first  has  two  peaches,  the 
second  three,  and  the  third  four.  This,  of  course, 
after  there  has  been  a  judicious  course  of  pruning 
and  the  trees  under  irrigation;  ti'ees  on  dry  land 
should  have  only  one-half  as  many  left.  To  reach 
this  result  often  a  dozen  may  have  to  come  oft',  allow- 
ing only  two  to  remain.  The  more  there  are  the 
greater  necessity  for  thinning. 

The  time  for  thinning  peaches  is  in  the  latter  part 
of  May,  or  as  soon  as  one  can  be  sure  which  are  like- 
ly to  remain  on  the  tree  and  which  will  drop  of  their 
own  accord.  The  same  rule  will  hold  with  other 
fruits,  though  some  of  them  may  be  a  little  latter 
in  time. 


The  Newer  Oranges  and  Lemons. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Pomological  Society,  Mr.  B.  F.  Dixon,  of  Escondido, 
read  an  essay  on  citrus-fruit  growing,  from  which 
we  take  his  reference  to  the  newer  varieties.  He 
held  that  among  these  new  varieties  the  Thompson's 
Improved  Navel  and  the  Joppaare  certainly  destined 
to  be  largely  planted  when  known,  and  our  nursery- 
men have  sufficient  stock  propagated  to  supply  the 
demand. 

The  Thompson's  Improved  Navel  is  of  medium  size, 
nearly  all  specimens  are  oblong,  very  small  navel, 
skin  very  thin,  tough,  and  glossy  like  the  St. 
Michael,  very  rich  in  color,  flavor  excellent,  a  good 
keeper,  and  so  far  they  ripen  later  than  the  'Wash- 
ington Navel. 

The  Joppa,  as  raised  by  us,  is  one  of  the  finest  or- 
anges in  San  Diego  county.  It  is  medium  in  size, 
shaped  very  much  like  the  Mediterranean  Sweet, 
skin  extra  thin  and  tough,  very  smooth,  looks  like  it 
was  varnished  while  on  the  tree,  almost  seedless, 
pulp  can  be  eaten  without  detriment  to  the  most 
sensitive  stomach,  flavor  A  No.  1,  good  eating 
through  April  but  properly  ripe  in  May,  and  keeps 
well  into  June.  The  tree  has  few  if  any  thorns,  while 
the  fruit  is  the  heaviest  orange  grown.  We  re- 
ceived $1.75  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Escondido  last  year  for 
our  entire  crop  of  this  variety.  This  year  they  will 
grade  fancy,  and  have  been  shipped  but  the  returns 
are  not  yet  in. 

At  the  late  lemon  fair  in  San  Diego  we  took  first 
prize  for  the  best  packed  box  of  oranges,  the  variety 
being  the  Joppa.  We  shall  plant  extensively  of  this 
orange  as  soon  as  the  trees  can  be  propagated. 

The  attention  of  planters  is  called  to  the  import- 
ance of  securing  citrus  trees  budded  on  ohe  Florida 


sour  orange  stock.  We  have  tried  both  sweet  and 
sour  stock  in  our  nursery  and  orchard  at  Orange 
Glen,  and  hereafter  will  only  propagate  and  plant 
trees  that  are  budded  to  the  sour  stock.  It  is 
hardier  and  has  more  tap  root,  and  the  gopher  sel- 
dom touches  it  because  of  its  bitter  taste.  It  is  not 
subject  to  foot  rot  nor  gum  disease. 

As  others  have  been  assigned  essays  on  the  lemon, 
we  will  not  enter  into  that  subject;  however,  we  will 
say  we  have  the  Eureka,  Lisbon,  Sicily,  Bonnie 
Brae  and  Villa  Franca  in  our  orchai-d.  'The  latter 
we  find  much  superior  to  other  varieties. 

The  grape  fruit,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
pomelo,  is  a  fine  fruit  and  is  becoming  very  popular 
in  the  Eastern  cities.  The  present  season  they  are 
selling  for  from  $6  to  $9  per  box,  and  the  supply  has 
been  a  limited  one  owing  to  the  recent  freeze  in 
Florida.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  set  out 
an  orchard  of  grape  fruit  in  the  near  future  will, 
from  present  indications,  make  more  money  than 
either  the  orange  or  lemon  grower.  The  tree  is  very 
beautiful  in  foliage  and  attracts  much  attention 
when  fruiting.  It  often  bears  its  fruit  in  clusters, 
and  the  flavor  is  like  the  grape,  hence  the  name 
grape  fruit.  The  fruit  has  great  tonic  properties, 
and  is  largely  used  by  persons  in  delicate  health  as 
an  appetizer.  It  is  relished  best  by  most  persons 
when  eaten  with  sugar. 

It  behooves  every  orange  grower  to  keep  his  eyes 
open,  to  read  and  observe  not  only  hie  neighbor's 
methods  and  experiences,  but  also  to  note  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  work,  and  alter  his  course  if  it 
seems  likely  to  wreck  his  individual  bark. 

The  reference  to  grape  fruit  and  the  so-called  im- 
proved Washington  Navel  elicited  a  lively  discussion 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Holmes,  Williams,  Cul- 
bertson,  Dixon,  and  others. 

• 

The  Demand  for  Pickled  Olives. 


The  Orov'iWe  Register  gives  a  selling  experience  of 
Messrs.  Fogg  &  McLaughlin,  who  have  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  luxuriant  olive  groves  in  California, 
about  half  a  mile  north  of  Oroville  in  Thermalito 
colony.  For  two  or  three  years  past  they  have  ex- 
pended much  time  and  money  in  putting  up  as  fine  a 
quality  of  olive  oil  as  could  be  made,  and  in  placing 
on  the  market  the  best  pickled  olives  in  California. 
That  they  have  succeeded  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  taken  from  two  letters  lately  received 
by  Mr.  Fogg.  The  first  is  from  Geo.  Warren,  the 
assistant  manager  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  writes, 
"  If  you  have  not  already  disposed  of  the  olives  you 
had  on  hand  when  I  ordered  the  last,  will  you 
kindly  ship  to  the  hotel  by  freight  as  before,  100 
gallons?  If  you  have  not  that  quantity  please  send 
me  what  you  have. 

The  second  letter  is  from  Major  Frank  McLaughlin, 
who  is  in  San  Francisco.  He  says:  "  I  reached  here 
this  afternoon,  May  28th,  at  one  o'clock,  and  between 
that  hour  and  three  I  think  I  must  have  had  ten  in- 
quiries for  our  olives,  that  is,  the  quantity  on  hand, 
price  per  gallon,  etc.  The're  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
I  did  not  exaggerate  in  the  slightest  when  I  said  we 
could  dispose  of  10,000  gallons  if  we  had  them. 
George  Warren  tackled  me  first  with  regets  that  he 
had  not  take  our  entire  crop,  and  right  in  his  wake 
came  Pollac,  the  buyer  for  the  hotel,  redhot  to  get 
1000  gallons,  and  his  jaw  fell  about  a  foot  when  I  told 
him  we  did  not  have  a  gallon  for  sale.  He  told  me 
without  doubt  that  ours  were  the  very  best  olives 
that  had  ever  been  served  in  San  Francisco  and  that 
this  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  guests  at 
the  hotel  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  try  them.  He 
further  stated  that  when  they  ran  out  he  called  on 
Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co.,  but  they  refused  to  sell  him 
any  large  quantity  and  in  small  lots  wanted  $1.30  a 
gallon,  which  is  their  price  virtually  to  the  trade." 


Protection  from  Frost. 

The  way  M.  A.  Thayer,  the  Wisconsin  berry 
grower,  saved  his  strawberries  during  the  May 
freezing  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  our  frost  fighters. 
He  says: 

May  14th,  8°  below  freezing.  Frost  five  successive 
mornings. 

Strawberry  fields  white  with  blossoms.  Currants 
and  gooseberries  half  grown.  Raspberries  and  black- 
berries bending  with  buds  of  fruitful  promise..  More 
than  100  acres  of  berries  to  protect.  How  was  it 
done  ? 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M.  the  faithful  signal  service  re- 
ports "  killing  frosts  to-night."  At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  a 
score  of  men  with  teams  were  covering  berries  with 
mulch  from  between  the  rows,  and  wild  hay  from 
stacks  near  by. 

The  early  dawn  found  them  still  at  work.  Result: 
90  per  cent  of  fields  so  protected,  saved;  balance 
ruined  or  greatly  damaged. 

Moral:  In  localities  subject  to  frost  have  hay  or 
straw  ready  for  use.  One  good  load  to  each  half 
acre.  Wild  hay  is  best,  being  light  and  more  com- 
pact.   One  man  may  protect  an  acre  in  a  few  hours. 

Remove  covering  early  next  morning  to  allow  con- 
tinued pollenization. 

A  thick  smudge  may  protect  berries  at  1°  or  2° 
below  freezing. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Farmers'  Customers  Multiplying. 

Statistics  are  appealed  to  to  show  that  the  era  of 
low  prices  was  due  to  too  rapid  multiplication  of 
farms  and  too  little  increase  of  consuming  population. 
The  claim  now  is  that  the  other  course  of  increase 
prevails,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  buyers  will 
make  better  prices  without  regard  to  tariff  and 
currency  and  the  host  of  minor  affairs  which  have 
been  credited  with  the  farmers'  woes. 

Mr.  Morton  R.  Davis  holds  this  view  in  a  recent 
contribution  to  the  Ctnintry  Gentleman^  and  we  pro- 
pose to  quote  enough  to  show  the  basis  upon  which 
the  claim  of  a  good  time  coming  is  made.  Mr.  Davis 
begins  with  the  postulate  that  if  new  farms  are  being 
opened  at  a  less  rate  than  increases  in  the  urban 
(or  village  and  town)  population,  then  the  com- 
petitors of  the  farmer  are  growing  relatively  less. 
Should  it  appear  that  the  ratio  of  cultivated  acres  to 
population  is  rapidly  dimishing,  and  is  now  less  than 
in  recent  periods,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that 
the  era  of  prices  below  a  remunerative  level,  result- 
ing from  the  competition  of  farmer  with  farmer,  is 
fast  nearing  its  end. 

Referring  to  the  census  we  find  that  in  1850  and 
1860  595,000  new  farms  were  added,  providing 
homes  and  work  for  2,900,000.  In  this  decade 
farmers  increased  41  per  cent,  while  their  customers 
increased  59  per  cent. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1869,  some  616,- 
000  farms  were  added  to  the  productive  areas,  and 
these  added  homes  provided  employment  for  3,500,- 
000  out  of  the  7,200,000  units  added  to  the  popula- 
tion. During  this  period  farmers  increased  but  30 
per  cent,  while  their  customers  increased  70,  or  two 
and  a  third  times  as  fast.  This  was  the  era  of  high 
prices  attributed  to  so  many  causes,  but  which  were 
primarily  due  to  the  varying  rates  at  which  in- 
creased farmers  and  their  customers. 

In  the  next  decade  conditions  were  reversed  with 
an  unpleasant  rapidity,  as  we  find  1,349,000  new 
farms  added,  which  furnished  homes  and  work  for 
no  less  than  7,600,000  out  of  a  population  increase  of 
11,600,000.  Between  1870  and  1880,  farmers  in- 
I  creased  nearly  51  per  cent,  and  their  customers  so 
little,  comparatively,  that  less  than  one  urban 
family  was  dependent  upon  each  added  farm  for  sup- 
plies. This  was  the  manufacturer's  and  distributor's 
harvest,  as  nearly  two-thirds — including  farm  labor- 
ers and  their  families — of  all  the  added  population 
found  homes  and  work  upon  the  farm  and  made  an 
insatiable  demand  for  the  products  of  mine,  mill  and 
factory. 

The  ninth  decade,  but  just  how  early  or  in  what 
year  we  are  unable  to  determine,  brought  a  reversal 
of  the  population  current,  and  owing  to  the  very 
complete  occupation  of  the  cultivable  portion  of  the 
public  domain,  fewer  and  fewer  farms  were  added  to 
the  competing  areas.  So  pronounced  was  the 
change  that  but  556,000  new  farms  were  opened  in 
the  ten  years,  as  against  the  1,349,000  of  the  pre- 
cediner  decade,  and  of  the  12,400,000  added  to  the 
population,  no  more  than  3,200,000,  or  only  26  per 
cent,  were  able  to  find  homes  and  employment  upon 
the  land,  while  74  per  cent  were  crowded  into 
village,  town  and  city,  there  to  compete  with  older 
residents  for  employment  growing  relatively  less. 
During  the  decade,  farms  and  the  competitor  of  the 
farmer  increased  but  14  per  cent,  as  against  an  in- 
crease of  51  per  cent  in  the  preceding  ten  years. 
For  the  first  time  in  forty  years  at  least  did  the 
rate  of  farm  increase  fall  below  that  at  which  popu- 
lation augmented. 

The  astounding  change  in  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion which  occurred  in  the  ninth  decade  is  of  tre- 
mendous import,  especially  for  the  farmer,  as  it 
presages  advancing  prices  for  all  the  products  of 
the  soil  and  lower  prices  for  all  the  farmer  needs  to 
buy. 

While  there  are  no  data  showing  the  number  of 
farms  added  since  the  taking  of  the  last  census,  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
additions  of  much  fewer  than  100,000  in  the  five 
years.  If  such  is  the  measure  of  the  increase,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  customers  of  the  farmer  are  in- 
creasing more  than  ten  times  as  fast  as  his  com- 
petitors, as  more  than  1,200,000  have  been  added 
to  the  nation's  household  since  the  farms  were 
enumerated.  Moreover,  while  the  rate  at  which 
farms  are  being  opened  is  a  rapidly  diminishing  one, 
that  at  which  the  farmer's  customers  augment  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  one,  as  yearly  greater  and 
greater  proportions  of  the  added  people  are  forced 
into  the  towns  because  of  the  absence  of  lands  avail- 
able for  settlement  as  heretofore.  So  great  is  the 
change  that  already  at  least  19  out  of  every  20 
added  families  must  seek  homes  and  work  in  the 
urban  districts  and  swell  the  number  of  the  farmer's 
customers  instead  of  his  competitors,  as  in  periods 
not  very  remote. 

The  whole  number  of  farms,  the  numbers  added  in 
each  of  the  last  four  decades,  with  an  estimate  of 
those  added  since  the  taking  of  the  census  of  1890, 
the  percentage  of  additions  in  each  case,  and  the 
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ratios  of  farms  and  cultivated  acres  to  each  hundred 
people  have  been  as  followrs; 

Faring  Per  cent  Furnu  to      Acren  to 

Year         \'n.  fariM.         tidtled.  increane.  too  people.  •Mu  people. 

1850  i;449.000                               ....  «.2  243  est. 

1860  a,(M4.H0O         595,000           41.1  6^  -'70  " 

187TI  a.erto.ajo      6I6.000        so.  a        6.9  ^59 

18S0    4.009.000       1,349,000  50.7  8.0  332 

1890    4,566,00(1         556.000  13.9  7.3  346 

1894    4  665.000         100,000  4  4  6.8  322 

It  appears  that  between  1870  and  1880  there  were 
added  n'earlv  as  many  farms  as  were  opened  during 
257  years  prior  to  1850;  that  the  ten-year  rate  of 
farm  increase  rose  from  :Wi  in  the  war  decade  to 
nearly  Sl'o  in  the  ne.Kt  ten  years,  to  fall  as  low  as 
the  proportion  of  4.4%  during  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  taking  of  the  last  census.  The  table 
also  shows  what  have  been  the  ehanges  in  the  ratio 
of  cultivated  land  to  people,  the  ratios  for  the  first 
two  periods  being  estimates  based,  of  necessity,  upon 
the  census  returns  of  product  in  the  census  years, 
which  have,  for  this  purpose,  been  assumed  to  be 
years  of  average  yields. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  creation  of  new  farms 
and  competitors  of  existing  farmers  have  diminished 
is  a  most  inspiring  one.  and  from  this  time  on  we 
may  expect  the  rate  to  decrease  even  more  rapidly, 
because  of  the  absence  of  readily  available  tillage 
acres. 

If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  these  showings, 
we  are  rapidly  retracing  the  course  which  brought 
low  prices,  and  the  return  journey  will  be  all  the 
more  pleasant,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  constant  enhancement  of  prices  for  soil  products  as 
well  as  for  the  soil  itself. 


apt  to  die  out  in  time.    It  also  has  fragrant  flowers. 

The  tulip  tree  {LiriiMli  iidrnii)  is  a  truly  noble  tree, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  varieties  planted  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.  It  belongs  to  the  magnolia 
family  and  is,  like  all  its  congeners,  .somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  transplant  when  large,  as  its  roots  are  soft 
and  tender,  but  it  repays  any  extra  care  by  its 
beautiful,  stately  growth,  its  large,  bluish,  deeply 
lobed  leaves,  smooth,  shiny  bark,  and  its  beautiful 
flowers,  resembling  tulips — hence  its  name.  In  Ohio 
and  Indiana  it  forms  a  large  part  of  the  forest 
growth,  and  is  known  there  under  the  erroneous 
name  of  Yellow  Poplar,  although  it  has  no  affinity 
to  the  poplars,  except  in  its  light  and  elastic  wood, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  boxes.  It  is  a  model  street  tree  in  every 
respect,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  our  planta- 
tions. As  we  have  water  at  our  command  the  first 
year  after  planting,  it  can  be  made  a  success  here. 


Silo  Building 


Clearing  With  the  Plow, 


An  Eastern  farmer,  who  has  had  much  experience 
in  clearing  land,  gives  these  suggestions:  I  do  none 
of  this  work  until  I  put  the  plow  in  the  ground.  A 
strong  plow  and  a  steady  team  are  essential.  I 
fasten  an  upright  cutter  to  the  plow,  and  with  it 
can  cut  all  but  the  largest  roots.  It  also  adds 
greatly  where  there  are  patches  of  hazel  brush. 
The  cutter  is  held  to  the  share  by  a  bolt  passing 
through  both,  having  a  smooth  head  sunk  into  the 
cutter,  a  thread  and  bolt  being  on  the  other  end.  It 
is  better  to  have  the  cutter  back  from  the  point  of 
the  plow  than  at  it  for  two  reasons  :  The  point 
running  under  the  root  bends  it,  and  the  tension 
helps  the  cutter  in  getting  through,  and  you  are  not 
so  apt  to  run  against  a  big  root  unawares,  as  the 
point  running  under  it  increases  the  draft  and  warns 
the  team  and  driver.  The  blade  of  the  cutter  should 
be  of  tough  steel,  three  inches  wide  and  one-half  inch 
thick  at  the  back.  When  it  becomes  dull  remove  it 
and  grind.  It  is  held  to  the  beam  bv  a  clevis  pass- 
ing over  it  and  around  the  beam.  1  carry  an  ax 
svith  me,  making  a  rest  for  it  on  the  beam.  With  it 
I  cut  roots  too  strong  for  my  team  and  the  cutter. 
By  pulling  the  plow  back  the  root  is  left  exposed.  I 
do  not  grub  any  until  I  begin  plowing,  because  I 
can  plow  close  up  to  small  stump  and  by  cutting 
from  that  side  can  so  loosen  it  that  the  plow  will 
take  it  out.  This  saves  moving  the  dirt  with  a 
mattock.  The  most  troublesome  stumps  are  those 
sending  out  many  side  roots.  Those  having  heart 
roots  can  be  closely  reached  with  the  plow,  and  if  the 
heart  root  is  cut  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  furrow 
the  stump  is  easily  pulled  out  and  bothers  no  more. 
When  I  have  plowed  the  land  none  but  the  larger 
stumps  are  left  and  there  are  no  roots  projecting 
beyond  the  stumps.  A  team  used  in  breaking  such 
ground  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  work  and 
wiU  go  cautiously  as  they  approach  a  stum]>. 


Beans  on  Tule  Lands. 


A  Stockton  merchant  tells  the  Moil  that  in  beans 
there  is  nothing  doing  in  that  locality,  the  main  de- 
mand being  for  seed  purposes.  The  acreage  in 
beans  this  year  will  be  considerably  smaller  than 
last,  but  those  who  are  going  to  plant  beans  are 
more  hopeful  of  realizing  better  prices,  as  the  ex- 
perience they  had  last  year  will  enable  them  to  har- 
vest their  beans  more  expediciously  and  thereby  re- 
ceive a  greater  profit  in  return.  The  principal 
beans  planted  in  this  neighborhood  are  the  Black 
Eye  and  T^ady  Washington.  It  seems  that  the  Lady 
Washington  should  be  preferred,  as  that  has  a  mar- 
ket all  over  the  United  States,  while  the  former 
liean  only  has  an  outlet  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  that  market  is  limited  and  is  very 
irregular. 

Street  Trees. 


Prof.  G.  Husmann,  of  Napa,  continues  his  notes 
on  street  trees  in  the  Rtghtcr  with  the  umbrella 
tree,  already  frequently  seen  on  the  Napa  streets, 
and  if  branched  properly  at  a  height  of  at  least  six 
feet,  makes  a  very  handsome  round- topjied  tree, 
with  fern  like  foliage,  which  is  easily  kept  in  shape. 
Its  root  system  is  not  of  the  strongest,  however, 
and  it  is  apt  to  be  blown  over  in  exposed  sections. 
Otherwise,  it  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  a  good 
street  tree,  if  care  is  taken  in  pruning  not  to  crowd 
the  top  with  too  many  small  branches,  which  are 


Very  little  is  yet  done  with  silos  in  this  State, 
and  probably,  under  certain  conditions,  they  have 
little  fi'jld  here,  but  in  case  some  reader  may  like  to 
put  down  some  corn  or  alfalfa  this  summer  we  give 
the  following  suggestions  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Waters,  of 
the  Tennessee  Agricultural  College  : 

A  silo  may  be  constructed  of  stone,  brick,  metal 
or  wood.  It  may  be  erected  entirely  underground, 
above  ground,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Of  what- 
ever material  it  is  constructed,  it  should  be  : 

1.  As  nearly  air-tight  as  possible. 

2.  Of  such  shape  as  to  expose  the  smaljest  pos- 
sible amount  of  wall  surface  in  proportion  to  its  ca- 
pacity. That  it  shall  have  as  few  corners  as  possible. 
Nearly  all  loss  from  rotting  occurs  along  the  walls 
and  in  the  corners,  hence  it  is  important  that  these 
points  be  carefully  guarded.  A  square  pit  is  much 
better  than  a  rectangular  one.  Example :  Silo, 
I(>x48.x22  feet  deep — 2816  square  feet  of  wall  surface. 
A  silo  :{2xB2x22  feet  deep  has  the  same  amount  of 
wall  surface  and  will  hold  one-third  more  silage.  A 
still  better  form  is  cylindrical,  as  the  wall  surface  is 
reduced  and  the  i-orners  dispensed  with.  Example  : 
A  round  silo  37]  feet  in  diameter  and  82  feet  deep 
has  the  same  wall  surface  as  the  two  silos  above 
described,  and  will  contain  more  than  two-thirds  as 
much  silage  as  the  rectangular  one. 

8.  A  smooth  wall,  so  that  the  silage  may  settle 
easily  and  unifoimly,  without  leaving  air-pockets 
under  the  projections  as  in  the  case  of  a  rough  wall. 

4.  Its  greatest  dimension  should  be  its  depth, 
which  ought  to  be  thirty  feet. 

5.  The  floor  or  bottom  of  the  silo  should  be  made 
of  concrete. 

6.  The  walls  should  be  thick  enough  to  prevent 
the  silage  from  freezing. 

7.  Some  means  of  ventilation  should  be  provided 
at  the  top  of  the  silo  and  between  the  walls  in  order 
to  dry  them  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  silage  has 
been  removed. 

8.  The  life  of  a  silo  may  be  prolonged  by  painting 
both  layers  of  the  boards  with  which  the  silo  is 
lined,  on  one  side  only,  with  hot  coal  tar  boiled  until 
it  is  not  sticky  when  cold.  The  tarred  sides  should 
be  placed  face  to  face  in  the  silo  with  tarred  paper 
between  them. 

A  cubic  foot  of  silage  weighs  thirty  to  eighty-five 
pounds.  It  is  safe  to  figure  on  a  cow  eating  a  cubic 
foot  of  silage  per  day.  The  number  of  cows  and  the 
number  of  days  they  are  to  be  fed  being  known,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  silo 
needed.  | 

At  least  two  inches  of  silage  should  be  fed  per  day  | 
in  ordi>r  to  keep  it  from  spoiling  on  the  surface. 

The  frame  of  a  square  or  rectangular  sUo  should 
be  of  2xlO-inch  plank  for  studding,  placed  not  more 
than  sixteen  inches  apart,  resting  on  two  pieces  of 
2x8  inch,  spiked  together  for  sills.  Great  danger  of 
spreading  at  the  corners  is  to  be  looked  for,  and 
anchor  bolts  every  three  or  four  feet  should  be  used. 

In  a  round  silo,  2x4  material  is  large  enough  for  j 
the  framework,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  lining  \ 
boards  act  as  so  many  hoops  and  prevent  the  walls  i 
from  spreading,  while  the  frame  is  only  needed  to 
support  the  roof. 

Excavation  should  be  made  to  solid  earth,  and  the 
foundation  wall  built  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  wide, 
eighteen  inches  above  the  gi-ound.  with  inner  surface 
sloping  to  the  l)ottom  of  the  silo. 

The  lining  need  not  be  of  matched  boards,  although 
they  should  be  of  uniform  width  and  thickness. 


most  enterprising  Oregon  dairymen  have  recently 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  full-cream  cheese,  but 
are  surprised  to  find  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
home  market  for  it  except  at  ruinously  low  prices. 
Large  quantities  of  alleged  full-cream  cheese  are 
being  brought  from  abroad,  especially  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  sold  as  low  as  5J  to  6i  cents  per  pound  at 
wholesale.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  the 
cheese  brought  from  California  and  sold  at  these 
figures  is  genuine  full-cream  cheese.  They  have  an 
abominable  practice  in  California  of  skimming  the 
milk  at  the  cheese  factories  in  order  to  make  cream- 
ery butter  and  replacing  the  fat  thus  taken  from 
the  milk  with  cheap  butter  which  is  so  bad  that  it 
cannot  be  sold  to  consumers  as  butter.  This  is  the 
worst  kind  of  filled  cheese,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  its  fraudulent  character  by  examination 
or  analysis. 

The  Term  "Package"  in  the  New  Dairy 
Law. 

We  recently  alluded  to  the  decision  of  the 
Attorney-General  that  skim  cheese  may  be  "  filled," 
providing  butter  is  used  as  filling.  Another  ques- 
tion was  also  decided  by  Attorney-General  Fitz- 
gerald. The  meaning  of  the  dairy  act  in  reference 
to  making  of  packages  was  much  in  doubt.  Manu- 
facturers did  not  know  whether  each  roll  of  butter 
or  cheese  was  to  be  marked  or  whether  the  package 
in  which  they  were  shipped  was  to  be  stamped.  If 
j  the  law  insisted  upon  the  former  and  not  upon  the 
j  latter  it  meant  a  material  difference  in  cost. 

The  Attorney-General  decided  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  mark  anything  except  the  package  in 
which  the  butter  or  cheese  is  packed.  Each  indi- 
vidual roll  may  be  left  unstamped,  so  far  as  the  new 
law  is  concerned.  The  package,  however,  must  con- 
tain a  slip  giving  complete  information. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Moping  Hens  and  Squalling  Chicks. 


pesky 
'  Don't 


come  soon 


The  long,  warm  days  are  coming,  and  the 
vermin  will  soon  follow.  It  is  an  old  saying,  ' 
borrow  or  look  for  trouble,  it  will 
enough,"  But  you  must  not  apply  that  rule  to  the 
poultry  pests,  for  if  you  do  you  will  get  behind. 
You  must  get  the  drop  on  them  at  their  first  ap- 
proach. The  way  to  do  it  is  to  keep  everything 
clean,  and  to  disinfect  everything  about  their  house 
and  nests  with  carbolic  acid  (one  ounce  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water)  once  a  month.  Then  there  are  the 
head  lice  and  yellow  runners  that  get  on  the  little 
chicks.  A  little  acid  and  lard  put  on  the  heads  and 
under  the  wings  of  the  chicks  will  route  those  ver- 
min. Don't  use  too  much  grease,  as  it  is  then  as 
bad  on  the  chicks  as  the  lice.  A  great  many  people 
don't  know  and  won't  believe  they  have  a  great 
many  vermin  on  their  places  until  the  latter  get  so 
plentiful  they  are  crawling  on  every  stick  and  board 
you  pick  up.    Then  you  have  a  big  fight  on  hand. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  these  pests,  and  one 
that  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  cholera  or  some  similar 
complaint,  is  to  see  the  hens  standing  and  moping 
around  half  asleep  and  picking  themselves.  The 
chicks  squall  around  with  their  wings  drooping. 
True,  some  may  seem  sick,  and  will  be  if  something 
is  not  done  for  them.  But  clean  up:  don't  have  the 
house  too  warm;  give  plenty  of  fresh  water  and 
sand.    That  is  the  way  I  find  my  birds  thrive. 

As  to  food,  I  prefer  some  wheat  and  oats  in  warm 
weather,  yet  I  use  corn  at  night.  I  still  claim  that 
coarse  cornmeal  is  the  best  main  food  for  chicks. 
Of  course  a  little  oatmeal  or  cheese  made  of  milk  will 
do  for  a  change,  even  table  scraps;  yet  again  I  say, 
use  the  meal. — H.  C.  Hunt  in  Farmers'  Review. 


How  to  Develop  the  Pullets. 


That  Butter  Filled  Cheese. 


What  they  think  at  the  North  of  our  butter-filled 
cheese,  which  the  Attornev-General  says  is  not  an 
"imitation  cheese,"  can  be  clearly  seen  by  this 
forcible  paragraph  from  the  Ilurni  Northvest,  pub- 
lished in  Portland.  We  quote  for  the  benefit  of 
butter-filling  dairymen  : 

Owing  to  the  low  price  of  butter,  a  number  of  the 


Those  who  are  raising  pullets  for  layers,  says  a 
writer  for  the  I'niiltrti  Munihly,  should  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  the  food  that  is  necessary  for 
fitting  cockerels  for  market  and  that  which  will  de- 
velop the  laying  pullets.  A  great  percentage  of 
layers  are  injured  in  ability  to  produce  eggs  by  the 
improper  course  of  feeding  which  many  poultrymen 
employ.  When  food  is  given  in  excess  to  a  growing 
animal,  not  only  is  the  food  wasted,  but  the  digestive 
organs  are  weakened.  When  an  almost  exclusive 
diet  of  corn  is  fed  the  growing  chicks,  they  must  eat 
excessive  quantities  of  it  to  get  enough  of  the 
muscle-forming  material.  Growing  young  do  not 
readily  fatten,  but  as  the  pullets  become  somewhat 
matured  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  on  internal  fat, 
which  can  be  only  a  hindrance  to  egg  production. 
Corn  should  be  fed  sparingly  in  the  poultry  yard,  in 
summer  especially.  The  growing  pullet  should  be 
fed  solely  with  the  view  to  developing  the  frame  and 
egg-producing  organs;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
same  food  that  is  best  for  laying  hens  is  the  best  for 
her.  The  chicks  and  laying  stock  can  thus  be  fed 
with  the  same  ration,  which  will  prove  a  matter  of 
economy  in   labor.    When  the  cockerels  become 
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troublesome  to  the  pullets  they  can  be  separated 
and  fed  separately,  upon  the  same  food  or  upon  a 
diet  composed  more  largely  of  cornmeal,  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  fatten  them.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
growth  and  perfect  development  than  milk,  oatmeal, 
chopped  clover  and  bran.  You  will  find  every  ele- 
ment required  is  contained  in  these,  and  in  such  pro- 
portion that  the  digestive  organs  will  not  be  over- 
taxed by  needless  effort  to  secure  enough  of  what  is 
needed.  It  is  preferable  to  feed  the  milk  in  the 
form  of  sour  curd,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  it  is 
not  kept  too  long  after  becoming  sour;  in  this  form 
it  is  highly  relished  by  fowls  and  assimilated  with 
no  risk  of  bowel  trouble.  It  is  best  to  have  your 
oats  ground,  as  they  can  then  be  digested  with  less 
tax  upon  the  bird.  The  clover  had  best  be  cut  fine 
(you  can  run  it  several  times  through  an  ordinary 
hay  cutter)  and  then  mix  with  an  equal  bulk  of  oat- 
meal and  bran;  this  should  be  thoroughly  moistened 
with  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours,  and  it  will  then  be  so  softened  as  to  be  readily 
digested.  The  clover  may  be  cut  and  used  in  its 
green  state,  or  cut  when  in  blossom,  and  cured  for 
use  in  winter;  this  is  one  of  the  best  foods  for 
gi'owth,  but  on  account  of  its  bulky  character  must 
be  fed  in  connection  with  more  concentrated  foods 
In  addition  to  those  foods,  an  occasional  ration  of 
cooked  vegetables  of  various  kinds  will  be  beneficial; 
if  confined  in  yards,  a  little  meat  or  meat  scraps 
from  the  butcher  shop,  boiled  and  mixed  with  their 
soft  food,  should  be  given  to  them  about  three  times 
each  week. 


An  Egg  Preserving  Fluid. 


Prof.  F.  L.  Washb  rn  of  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  gives,  through  the  columns  of  the  Rmal 
Northwest,  a  recipe  which  he  has  found  most  excel- 
lent. This  recipe  is  well  known  to  many — in  fact, 
has  been  published — yet  there  may  be  many  who 
would  be  glad  to  know  it.  Prof.  Washburn  states 
that  he  has  kept  eggs  for  one  year  and  found  them 
excellent  for  cooking  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
Another  lot  was  kept  for  two  years,  and  then  about 
two-thirds  of  them,  or  nearly  that  proportion,  was 
found  acceptable  for  use  in  the  kitchen.  In  this 
second  lot  the  good  eggs  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
jar,  where,  naturally,  the  liquid  was  stronger,  while 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  above  had  shriveled  and  hard- 
ened, rendering  them  unfit  for  use.  The  recipe  is  as 
follows: 

Dissolve  one  pint  of  salt  in  one  gallon  of  water; 
slack  two  pounds  of  quicklime  in  three  gallons  of 
water;  when  entirely  slacked,  stir  and  allow  it  to 
settle  two  or  three  times  and  then  pour  the  clear 
liquid  off  into  a  crock  or  any  receptacle  that  can  be 
covered,  and  add  the  salt  water,  making  in  all  four 
gallons  of  liquid. 

Eggs  placed  in  this  must  be  perfectly  fresh,  clean 
and  not  cracked.  They  must  be  lowered  into  the 
liquid  and  not  allowed  to  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the 
crock,  thereby  running  the  risk  of  being  broken. 
No  treatment  of  eggs  before  putting  in  brine  is 
necessary. 


A  Good   Local  Society. 

What  the  poultry  men  of  the  San  Jose  region  are 
doing  may  be  suggestive  to  our  poultry  readers  in 
other  counties.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Poultry  Association  there  was  about 
twenty  members  present,  and  a  very  interesting 
session  was  had. 

E.  O.  Shively,  president  of  the  association,  called 
up  the  question  of  holding  a  county  show  in  October. 
A  general  discussion  was  had  of  the  matter,  and  the 
committee  having  it  in  charge  was  granted  further 
time. 

Mi's.  Snow  presented  two  light  brahmas,  which  O. 
J.  Albee  scored,  showing  the  members  the  good 
points  of  the  fowls  and  wherein  they  were  deficient. 
This  feature  has  become  very  pupular  at  the  associa- 
tion's meetings  and  will  probably  be  a  permanent 
part  of  the  programme.  Mrs.  Wilson,  R.  O.  Shively, 
H.  A.  Brainard  and  L.  F.  Saunder.son  were 
appointed  to  bring  buff  leghorns  to  the  next  meeting 
to  be  scored  by  Charles  R.  Harker. 

A  discussion  was  had  as  the  best  method  of  in- 
creasing the  society's  membership,  and  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  each  member  should 
invite  his  friends  to  attend. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Coming  Sheep. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  the  flock 
owner,  since  iaws  and  commerce  have  so  shaken  the 
foundation  upon  which  he  has  builded  hitherto,  is 
what  is  to  be  the  coming  sheep,  or  the  sheep  which 
will  pay  best  in  the  future.  Of  course,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  hold  that  the  Merino  interest  is  definitively 
dead.  As  matters  may  change,  it  may  be  very 
lively  jndeed  .again,  and  for  this  j  eason  strictly  good 


Mermo  blood  should  not  be  adulterated;  but  there  is 
a  crossing  which  may  be  profitable  upon  the  common 
Merino  foundation  which  underlies  all  our  Western 
flocks.  What  shall  that  cross  be  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. Each  breeder  of  mutton  breeds  answers  it 
according  to  its  point  of  view. 

W/iat  SoathdowiiH  Claim. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Southdown  Association  in  Springfield,  III,  May  2!)th, 
the  secretary  made  a  report,  from  which  we  take 
the  following  : 

Reports  from  breeders  are  of  an  encouraging  nature  and 
lead  to  the  belief  that  during  the  coming  season  the  demand 
for  Southdowns  will  be  greater  than  ever  before.  The  chang- 
ing of  wool-growing  flocks  to  those  that  will  produce  mutton 
first  and  wool  secondly  presents  a  grand  opportunity  for  South- 
down breeders.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  superiority  of 
their  mutton.  Their  claims  for  a  fineness  of  wool  next  to  "the 
Merino,  their  prolificacy,  their  early  maturity  and  their 
healthfulness  are  well  founded,  and  for  hardiness  the  Merinos, 
heretofore  claiming  the  first  place,  must  give  way  to  the 
Southdown.  Wherever  they  have  been  tried,  either  on  the 
Merino,  native  or  other  sheep,  their  good  qualities  make  them 
favorites.  In  regard  to  them,  Mr.  R.  E.  Fitzgerald,  Shiner, 
Texas,  says:  "  I  use  all  my  pure-bred  lambs  on  my  Merino 
flocks  and  the  cross  is  perfectly  splendid.  In  1890  I  saw  that 
we  could  no  longer  profitably  raise  sheep  for  wool  only,  so  I 
concluded  to  try  pure-bred  Shropshires  and  Southdowns.  I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Shrop.shires,  and  if  I  had  not 
tried  them  alongside  with  the  Southdown  I  am  sure  that  I 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  them  and  thought  they  were 
good  enough.  The  Southdown  is  the  hardiest  sheep  in  the 
world.  It  was  thought  that  no  sheep  could  withstand  our 
hot,  dry  climate  like  the  Merino,  but  the  Southdown  will  stay 
fat  where  the  Merino  will  die  of  poverty.  I  saw  that  fully 
tested  the  past  winter."  Mr.  C.  H.  Nimson,  in  addressing 
the  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  As.soeiatiou  ot 
Mitchell  Co.,  N.  C,  speaking  of  the  sheep  owned  bv  the 
Bellevue  Farm  Co.,  said:  "At  Belle vue  we  .selected  the 
Southdown  because  we  believed  that  these  sheep  were  better 
adapted  to  the  climate,  soil  and  surroundings  that  we  could 
afford  them  than  any  other.  We  commenced  five  years  ago 
with  poor,  unselected,  native  ewes  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and 
shapes,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  crossing  them  with  pure- 
bred registered  Southdown  rams.  The  first  cross  made  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  lambs,  and 
in  course  of  time  they  developed  the  characteristics  of  the 
Southdowns  in  other  respects  to  an  extent  vre  had  not  been 
looking  for.  The  second  and  third  crosses  have  developed  a 
mutton  sheep  that  handles  with  ease  and  fattens  readily. 
Our  flock  of  grade  and  pure-bred  Southdown  lambs  will  turn 
out  a  large  proportion  of  good  profitable  feeders  weighing 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  pounds  by  December  1st.  We 
have  at  Bellevue  now  more  demand  for  Southdown  ewes  than 
we  could  begin  to  supply,  even  if  we  had  our  breeding  flock  up 
to  the  fullest  capacity  we  could  carry  on  the  farm."  The  ex- 
perience of  these  two  Hock-masters  is  that  of  others  who  have 
introduced  the  Southdown  for  the  betterment  of  their  sheep. 
This  cross  has  been  so  successful  that,  as  Mr.  Nimson  says, 
"after  five  years'  experience  with  a  flock  numbering  from 
.500  to  700  graded  up  from  the  native  sheep  we  could  not  be 
induced  to  even  experiment  with  other  breeds." 

CofKirold-Sli ropshi rc-MiTi no. — There  is  a  Scotch 
settlement  in  western  New  York  which  is  profitably 
using  a  complicated  cross,  of  which  a  report  is  given 
in  the  Breeders'  Gazette  as  follows: 

We  use  a  judicious  cross  of  the  Cotswold,  large  Merino  and 
Shropshire,  which  produces  a  sheep  with  a  heavy  coat  of  me- 
dium wool,  a  round  carcass  of  fine  mutton  and  a  I'obust  con- 
stitution. A  sheep  that  is  hardy  and  quiet  and  easily  fat- 
tened at  any  age  should  be  about  one-half  Merino  to  keep 
healthy  in  large  bands.  I  had  a  car  of  sheared  lambs  on  the 
Chicago  market  May  2'M  averaging  ninety-seven  pounds  that 
sold  for  $.5.75  per  100  pounds  (the  top  of  the  market  for  shear- 
lings). They  were  not  as  heavy  as  usual,  the  tops  being  mar- 
keted in  January.  Our  common  practice  is  to  keep  them  on 
shock  corn  fed  on  blue-grass  pasture  at  the  rate  of  one  acre 
per  month  to  the  100  head  till  the  1st  of  April,  when  we  in- 
crease the  ration  vrith  a  mixture  of  oats  and  shelled  corn,  half 
and  half,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  bushels  to  the  100 
head  fed  in  ti-oughs  for  supper  until  we  market  them.  It 
would  he  well  to  shear  in  March,  provided  they  can  be  shel- 
tered for  a  few  days  in  case  of  a  storm.  They  fatten  much 
faster  after  shearing. 

Does  it  pay  ;  is  the  leading  question.  That  depends  how 
sheep  are  handled.  We  will  make  some  estimates.  First  we 
find  the  returns  of  a  lamb.    We  have  : 


He  returns  9  pounds  of  wool  at  13  cts  $1  17 

His  carcass,  97  pounds,  at  5  cts   4  8.5 

Ewe's  Heece,  9  pounds,  at  13  cts   1  17 

Total  returns    $7  19 

Now  we  find  the  cost  of  a  lamb : 

Interest  on  value  of  ewe  to  produce  said  lamb  •$  2.5 

Pasture  for  ewe   1  00 

Feed  for  winter   125 

Pasture  for  lamb   50 

Winter  feed  for  lamb   150 

Mr.  Lamb  now  owes  us   $1  .50 

Balance  in  his  favor  $2  69 


In  the  above  estimate  I  have  not  given  Mr.  Lamb  all  that 
he  might  claim,  as  a  good  flock  will  shear  ten  pounds  of  wool, 
and  a  good  shepherd  will  raise  enough  twins  to  keep  up  his 
flock  and  have  .some  old  ewes  to  sell  for  pocket  money. 

Mutton  Sheep  Need  Can:  and  Feed. — It  is  pretty 
clear  that  one  who  enters  upon  the  production  of 
early  lambs  or  choice  young  sheep  for  mutton  must 
prepare  to  shelter  better  and  feed  more  liberally 
than  he  has  done  his  wool  flocks  of  Merinos.  This 
is  possible  by  using  alfalfa  and  the  cheap  grain  of 
this  State,  and  it  seems  likely  that  such  higher  cul- 
ture of  sheep  will  prove  profitable  unless  the  local 
product  of  choice  mutton  should  become  too  large. 
Concerning  the  Merino  as  a  basis  for  higher  sheep 
culture,  the  Cornell  University  Bulletin  of  April  last 
holds  that,  in  the  trials  made  in  raising  early  lambs 
from  Merino  or  grade  Merino  ewes,  it  has  been  found 
that  these  sheep  respond  quickly  in  milk  production 
to  extra  care  and  food,  and  that  they  are  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  early  lamb  raising. 

Formerly,  Merino  sheep  were  kept  with  great 
profit  for  the  production  of  wool  alone;  but  with  the 
great  decline  in  the  value  of  wool  during  the  last  few 
years,  it  became  necessary  for  the  sheep  owners  to 
dispose  of  them  or  in  some  way  to  so  conduct  the 
breeding  and  feeding  that  the  meat  product  would 
equal  ox  exceed  that  of  tho  wool  in  value.    Those  who 


found  it  necessary  to  exchange  the  wool  breed  for 
some  of  the  larger  so-called  middle  breeds  learned 
that  the  methods  pursued  with  the  Merinos  profit- 
ably would  not  give  satisfactory  returns  with  these 
English  mutton  breeds.  The  business  had  to  be 
learned  anew,  and  frequently  discouragement  instead 
of  success  was  the  result,  which  eventually  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  sheep  husbandry. 

While  the  Merinos  would  thrive  in  large  flocks  on 
rather  indifferent  pasture,  providing  it  was  not  too 
wet  during  the  summer,  dry  feed  and  a  suitable 
grain  ration  for  the  winter,  it  was  soon  found  that 
the  distinctively  mutton  breeds  would  not  produce 
as  desirable  mutton  on  this  food  as  the  same  breeds 
produce  in  England,  where  succulent  food  is  fed 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  now  generally  admilttd 
that  the  best- flavored,  juicy  mutton  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  the  food  and  care  heretofore  given  by  the 
American  farmer  to  Merinos. 

In  the  Cornell  experiments,  good  care  and  feed 
were  given,  including  grain,  beets,  silage,  etc.,  and 
the  Horned  Dorset  and  Shropshires  were  crossed 
upon  the  Merino.  The  Dorsels  bred  earlier  and  fat- 
tened better  lambs. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Better  Outlook  for  Good  Horses. 

The  upward  tendency  in  the  market  for  good 
horses  has  been  frequently  mentioned  of  late,  and  it 
seems  to  become  more  marked  as  the  weeks  go  by. 
The  New  York  ILrald  thus  surveys  the  situation: 

Business  all  around  among  the  private  dealers  in  horses,  at 
the  aiiction  marts  and  with  the  carriage  makers  is  brisk,  bet- 
ter than  it  has  been  for  many  months.  Although  the  private 
dealers  are  selling  a  large  number  of  horses  and  getting  good 
prices  for  them,  such  figures  can  hardly  tje  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  tone  of  the  market.  That  cau  only  be  inferred 
from  what  is  done  in  the  public  auction-ring,  where  the  buyer 
and  not  the  seller  sets  the  value.  Judging  by  this  standard 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  most  certainly  improved.  This  ap- 
plies entirely  to  auctions  of  representative  stock,  such  as  that 
recently  marketed  at  the  special  sales  of  the  past  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  "  bargains  "  which  bring  down  the  average  at 
most  sales  are  generally  horses  consigned  in  lots  of  from  one 
to  three  or  four,  and  as  a  rule  they  bring  about  as  much  as 
they  are  worth.  The  one  trouble  with  the  local  horse  market 
just  now  is  not  that  good  prices  cannot  always  bo  secured  for 
good  horses,  but  that  there  are  comparatively  so  few  really 
good  horses  to  attract  the  buyers  who  will  give  big  money  for 
anything  they  fancy. 

The  Breeders"  Gazette  says  that  the  "trouble" 
mentioned  has  long  existed.  Men  have  bred  hap- 
hazardly and  reaped  the  results,  and  then  quit  the 
business  because  the  misfits  they  put  on  the  market 
went  for  just  about  what  they  were  worth.  The 
good  horses  are  comparatively  few.  Esjiecially  is 
this  the  case  with  heavy  carriage  horses.  We  notice 
that  Henry  Fairfax  is  not  complaining  for  a  market, 
which  takes  his  half-bred  Hackneys  at  an  average  of 
•1730.  We  observe  that  John  A.  Logan  Jr.  is  not 
finding  fault  with  a  market  that  takes  his  horses  at 
an  average  of  $-130 — horses  that  he  has  managed  to 
pick  up  out  of  the  general  wreck  wrought  by  breed- 
ing for  speed  alone,  and  turned  into  what  may  be 
termed  "imitation  heavy  harness  horses."  It  re- 
quired no  little  search  to  find  these  horses  and  skill 
to  fit  them,  but  when  they  were  made  ready  for 
market  they  sold  very  well. 

Draft  Horse  Famine  in  Prospect. — The  Gazelle  in  an- 
other issue  holds  that  there  will  be  a  great  shortage 
of  good  draft  horses  as  the  result  of  the  last  two 
years  of  non-breeding.  At  present,  it  says,  there 
can  be  but  one  forecast  to  the  situation,  viz.,  the 
end  of  the  century  will  find  our  markets  practically 
bare  of  big  horses  of  the  right  stamp.  Even  the 
wayfaring  man  can  figure  this  out.  From  every 
farming  district  in  the  laud  we  get  the  same  report, 
as  follows:  No  breeding  of  any  consequence  in  prog- 
ress; few  colts  last  year  and  practically  none  this 
spring  !  And  not  only  this,  but  a  buyer  connected 
with  the  export  trade  is  our  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  60  per  cent  of  the  current  receijits  of 
horses  of  all  descriptions  in  the  Chicago  market  are 
m((res!  Stallion  keepers  without  an  occupation  and 
the  mares  going  by  tens  of  thousands  into  the  barns 
of  the  big  dealers  in  the  great  cities  of  the  North  and 
of  Europe  !  From  these  stables  they  never  come  out 
save  to  begin  a  career  of  drudgery  in  the  traces 
which  leads  to  but  one  place — the  t)one-yard.  Where 
are  the  colts  to  make  up  the  requisite  future  supply 
to  come  from  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  a  few  men  who  have  not 
lost  their  heads  have  retained  some  good  mares  and 
have  kept  them  stinted  to  stallions  of  a  proper  sort. 
These  are  the  men  who  will  not  be  found  without 
choice  "  drafters  "  to  sell  when  the  day  of  reckoning 
arrives.  Evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that  by 
another  spring  many  farmers  will  want  to  patronize 
the  stallion  keeper  again,  but  the  colt  crops  of  1894, 
189,')  and  ISHfi  will  be  found  light  beyond  all  repair. 
Those  who  begin  next  spring  will  be  in  time  for  the 
markets  of  about  1902.  The  fact  is  we  have  now  lo 
practically  begin  draft-horse  breeding  anew.  We 
have  lost  substantially  all  that  was  gained  at  such 
great  cost  in  point  of  weight  and  quality  by  the 
free  patronage  of  pure-bred  horses  during  the 
twenty  years  ending  with  1893,  and  the  coming  year 
will  witness  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  recon  jtruc- 
tion. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Room  at  the  Bottom. 


"There  is  room  at  the  top,''  has  been  preached 

by  our  preachers, 
Been  sung  by  our  poets  and  taught  by  our 

teachers. 

Until,  by  suoh  teaching,  grown  wiser  and 
sadder, 

We  have  almost  forgotten  the  foot  of  life's 
ladder. 

There  is  room  at  the  bottom,  O  souls  trans- 
cendental. 

Who  dwell  in  thin  air  on  the  mountains  of 
Mental  I 

Come  down  from  your  peivhes  on  pinnacles 
stellar 

And  visit  your  brothers  who  live  in  earth's 
cellar/ 

There's  room  at  the  bottom,  O  seers  and 
dreamers  I 

Come,  shove  out  your  banners  and  fling  forth 
your  streamers ; 

Come,  lend  us  your  aid  in  our  painful  progres- 
sion. 

Pall  in  line  at  the  lead  of  the  great  world 
procession. 

There's  room  at  the  bottom,  O  builders  of 
nations ! 

The  bricks  ye  must  build  with  are  men  of  low 
stations ; 

The  clay  of  the  valley  with  straw  must  be 
tempered 

Before  your  Tyrannus  can  e'er  be  sic  sem- 
per-ed. 

There's  room  at  the  bottom,  O  zealous  re- 
formers ! 

The  world  is  not  turned  by  the  cranks  and 

barnstormers 
Who  sit  up  aloft  as  the  crowd  passes  under 
And  flash  forth  their  lightnings  and  bellow 

their  thunder. 

There's  room  at  the  bottom,  O  saints  who 
seek  sinners  1 

The  path  of  the  lowly  is  trod  by  soul  winners. 

Come  down  from  the  mount  of  your  trans- 
figuration 

And  to  common  men  preach  the  common  sal- 
vation. 

There's  room  at  the  bottom,  O  men  of  all 
stations ! 

Be  not  drawn  aside  by  t*ieir  trite  iterations 
From  the  commonplace  duties  which  lie  at  the 
bottom ; 

High  places  are  quite  hard  to  hold  when  j-ou've 
got  'em. 

Fcr  the  road  to  the  top  leads  o'er  rockiest 
ledges ; 

Who  climbs  must  hold  on  by  the  raggedest 

edges. 

And  many  a  man  who  has  missed  his  vocation 
Is  brought  to  himself  by  a  bad  dislocation  ! 

— Arthur  Edward  ilohnson. 


The  Prisoner. 


Almost  aoy  one  would  stop  and  look 
over  the  trig  fence  at  the  farmhouse 
behind  the  row  of  Lombardy  poplars 
and  the  pink  azaleas.  There  was  a 
neatness  about  the  furrows,  a  fat, 
sleek  contentment  about  the  cattle  in 
the  pasture,  and  the  brook  under  the 
willows  was  so  pretty.  Nevertheless, 
Adam  Hull  would  have  hurried  past — 
for  he  was  expecting  to  meet  his  wife 
at  the  station  two  miles  away — had 
not  a  dog's  howl  smote  his  ears.  He 
was  a  tender-hearted  man  with  ani- 
mals, and  he  stopped.  His  handsome, 
fair  face  darkened. 

"Well,  he  is  a  mean  man,"  he  mut- 
tered; "  if  he  ain't  beating  that  dog  I 
gave  Aggie  !  " 

But  he  reflected  that  the  train 
would  be  due  in  half  an  hour,  and, 
shutting  his  ears,  he  lifted  the  reins. 
Yet  he  didn't  go  on.  Instead,  with  a 
flushed  and  knitted  brow,  he  sprang 
out  of  the  wagon  and  ran  into  the 
yard.  The  dog's  sharj)  yelps  had 
trailed  off  into  whimpering  cries.  He 
lay  on  the  ground,  and  over  him  stood 
a  man  with  a  whip,  who,  in  turn,  was 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  young  woman. 
She  thrust  her  slight  figure  between 
the  man  and  the  trembling  beast. 

"  Whip  us  both,  then."  she  cried. 
■  Let  go  that  dog!"  the  man  said, 
not  loudly,  but  with  concentrated  pas- 
sion in  his  tones. 

' '  I  won't  !  " 

■'Then  I'll  make  you.  ' 

"  You  coward  !"  sobbed  the  woman. 
"Oh,  you  mean,  cruel  coward  ! " 

The  man  straightened  himself  up, 
and  as  he  did  so,  shifted  his  whip  from 
one  hand  to  the  other.  Something 
flashed  silver  white  when  the  right 
hand  appeared  again.  "If  you  don't 
let  go  that  dog  and  let  me  lick  him  for 
chasing  chickens,  I'll  kill  him  !  "  said  he. 

Tbe  wonaan  lifted  her  white  face, 


"It  isn't  because  he  chased  chickens 
that  you  want  to  kill  him;  it's  because 
he  loves  me  and  I  love  him.  You  tor- 
ment him  to  hurt  me." 

The  man  stood  looking  at  her  darkly. 
Adam  hesitated.  There  were  stories 
afloat  about  Ned  Bruce's  temper  and 
his  furious  disregard  of  consequences 
when  in  a  passion.  "  If  he  strikes  her 
1  11  interfere,  gun  or  no  gun  !  "  thought 
Adam,  lingering  in  the  shadow  of  the 
poplars. 

He  did  not  strike  her;  he  flung  out 
his  arms  in  a  gesture  of  anguish,  of 
anger,  of  rage  dumb  and  impotent; 
then  he  strode  away. 

Only  the  sound  of  the  woman's  weep- 
ing and  her  broken  words  of  pity 
and  caressing  to  the  dog  were 
heard.  "I  shall  have  to,  poor 
Jump,"  she  sobbed;  "  I  can't  bear 
to  see  him  abuse  you  so,  day  after 
day  !  There's  where  he  threw  the  hot 
water  on  you  just  because  you  came 
into  the  kitchen.  Poor  Jump,  good 
Jump  !  O,  Jump,  it  won't  hurt  you  if 
I  kill  you  !  It  would  be  me,  me  that  it 
will  hurt !  "  The  tears  were  flowing 
unrestrained,  while  the  dog  strove  to 
comfort  a  grief  he  did  not  comprehend 
by  wagging  his  tail  and  licking  her 
face.  Adam  Hull  stepped  hastily  for- 
ward. His  wife  afterward  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  have  pretended  to 
come  from  outside,  after  a  decent  in- 
terval and  plenty  of  warning  noise;  but 
he  blundered  in,  choking  with  sym- 
pathy. 

"  Don't  feel  so  bad,  Aggie,"  cried  he. 
"Give  me  the  dog;  I'll  take  care  of 
it!" 

The  woman  lifted  her  pretty,  tear- 
stained  face  and  made  a  piteous  effort 
at  composure.  "  I  am  just  as  silly  as 
I  can  be,"  she  said.  "Mr.  Bruce 
wanted  to  whip  him  for  chasing 
chickens,  but  I  can't  bear  to  have  him 
punished,  he  howls  so  !  "  She  rose  to 
her  feet  as  she  spoke  and  arranged 
her  disordered  dress.  Very  pretty 
she  looked  as  she  stood  there,  in  her 
thin  gown  with  its  crumpled  roses,  and 
her  cheeks  the  color  of  the  printed 
flowers.  But  Adam  Hull  was  not 
thinking  of  her  beauty.  "Rather  rue- 
fully he  asked:  "  Does  he  chase 
chickens  bad,  Aggie  ?  " 

"No,  he  never  chased  them  before 
to-day,"   answered  she.    And  he  did 
not  notice  that  her  tone  had  changed; 
it  was  colder  and  quieter.    "  I  think  it  i 
was  a  mistake  and  just  for  fun  to-day,  j 
for  he  went  around  the  yard  with  me  ! 
every  day  and  he  never  bothered  any- 
thing.   But  he  is  just  young  and  play- 
ful." 

"  I  guess  he  won't  bother  the  chick- 
ens," Adam  nodded,  as  if  reassured. 
"He's  the  kind  of  dog  a  lady  would  get 
fond  of,  don't  you  think  ?  "  There  was 
a  note  of  irresolution  in  his  voice 
masked  by  cheerfulness. 

"  Oh,  yes,''  said  Aggie,  eagerly,  "she 
couldn't  help  it.    He  knows  tricks  ! " 

Adam  nodded  again.  "  I  guess  you 
better  let  me  take  him  home.  I  guess 
he  sorter  bothers  Bruce." 

Bruce,  for  his  better  convenience  in 
thrashing  the  dog,  had  tied  a  rope  to 
his  collar;  by  that  same  rope  Jump  was 
led  away,  to  be  finally  hoisted  into 
Adam's  wagon.  Neither  Adam  nor 
Mrs.  Bruce  noticed  that  Bruce,  behind 
the  grape  vines,  directed  a  burning 
gaze  on  every  motion. 

Adam  was  now  in  a  desperate  hurry, 
and  Agnes  Bruce  had  no  time  for  more 
than  a  single  glance  at  the  wistful 
eyes  of  the  hound. 

"Thank  you,  Adam;"  was  all  she 
said,  to  which  Adam  responded  in  an 
embarrassed  way,  "Oh.  that's  all 
right,  Agtjie.  Ella  will  drop  in  some 
time  and  tell  you  how  he  gets  along  !" 

Then  she  was  watching  the  dust  and 
the  whirling  wheel  spokes.  Very  soon 
she  returned.  There  was  supper  to 
get  in  the  house.  The  burden  of  her 
daily  life  sank  more  heavily,  more  hope- 
lessly down  on  her  shrinking  shoulders. 

"  i  d  like  to  steal  Ned's  pistol  and 
shoot  myself,"  she  muttered;  "  I  don't 
believe  it  would  be  wicked — the  way 
things  are  !  " 

She  had  begun  to  set  the  supper 
table,  wondering  drearily  how  she 
could  ever  have  been  so  pleased  as  she 
was  over  the  pretty  table  linen  and 
the  new  china,    "That  was  before  I 


was  married,"  she  thought.    "Oh,  if 

girls  only  knew  I  " 

But  in  general  her  state  of  mind  was 

too  stunned  for  even   silent  words. 

She  crawled  about  the  room,  and,  half 

of  instinct,  repeated  every  tidy,  usual 

motion  in  preparing  the  table.  Once 
!  or  twice  her  mind  strayed  dully  after 
i  Adam;  but  his  presence,  that  had  once 
;  been  the  center  of  a  young  girl's 
i  romance,  failed  to  move  her  now. 
;  "  He  was  afraid  of  Ned,  '  she  thought, 
I  "and  he  was  afraid  his  wife  wouldn't 

like  Jump.    He  never  really  cared  for 

me.    I  wish  I  never   had  seen  him. 

Maybe  then  1  wouldn't  have  married 

Ned  ! " 

"Dizzily  her  thoughts  crawled  back- 
ward through  her  husband's  court- 
ship. First,  it  was  Adam  came  to  see 
her,  driving  out  from  the  village, 
where  he  kept  a  store,  to  her  father's 
farm.  Those  handsome  graj's  that  he 
was  driving  to  day  used  to  know  the 
way  to  Alfred  Bobbin's  gate  well 
enough  to  traverse  it  in  the  dark.  One 
day  he  brought  her  a  hound  with  long 
ears  and  beamy,  dark  eyes,  so  swift 
and  agile  of  limb  that  Aggie  called  him 
Jump.  More  than  once  he  brought  her 
candy  of  a  choicer  sort  than  he  sold  in 
the  store,  the  boxes  decked  with  paper 
lace  and  a  flattened  pair  of  tin  tongs — 
to  Aggie  a  truly  sumptuous  offering, 

Aggie's  mother  went  about  among 
the  neighbors,  incidentally  mentioning 
Hull's  presence  in  the  house  and  his 
gifts  to  Aggie.  The  girl  never  re- 
membered seeing  her  mother  so  cheer- 
ful. Mrs.  Bobbins  was  a  gaunt  woman, 
with  more  wrinkles  than  her  years 
needed,  an  anxious  eye  and  a  stoop  of 
the  shoulders.  By  unremitting  energy 
she  had  kept  a  thriftless  husband's 
head  above  water,  and,  unwelcome  as 
every  one  save  the  eldest  had  been,  she 
had  loved  and  tended  all  her  great 
family.  Aggie,  however,  was  her  idol,  j 
and  to  have  Aggie  marry  well — marry 
a  man  who  could  "do  for  her,"  as  she 
expressed  it — was  the  one  vivid  hope  in  j 
her  colorless  life.  ' 

Aggie  was  nineteen,  teaching  school, 
and  flinging  her  meager  salary  into  | 
the  hole  of  the  family  expen.ses.  To  i 
nineteen  the  first  lover  who  has  j 
straight  eyes  and  a  good  coat  on  his  [ 
back  is  gilded  by  romance  into  a  hero. 

Aggie    regarded     Adam's  narrow 
shoulders,  untanned  cheeks  and  white 
hands  with  admiration.    She  saw  how  ; 
kind  was  his  nature,  and  she  had  no 
doubt  that  she  loved  him. 

But  one  Sunday  night  Adam  did  not 
come.    Instead,  Ned  Bruce,  who  was 
her  father  s  landlord,  followed  him  into 
the  kitchen.    His  dark  face  flushed  as  ' 
he  greeted  Aggie. 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?" 
thought  Aggie,  carelessly.  But  he 
was  a  lenient  landlord  and  she  bestirred 
herself  to  help  entertain  him,  although 
her  ears  ached,  straining  after  every 
sound  outside  which  might  be  twisted 
into  the  rattle  of  wheels.  Bruce 
laughed  loudly  at  her  girlish  pleas- 
antries. He  seemed  uncommonly  in- 
terested in  her  scholars.  After  a 
while,  to  do  honor  to  the  guest,  a  plate 
of  apples  was  brought  up,  and  Aggie's 
mother  praised  a  certain  tree  in 
Bruce's  orchard. 

"They  do  taste  good,"  said  Bruce. 
"  Say,  Mrs.  Bobbins,  let  me  send  you 
over  a  barrel  to-morrow." 

The  children's  eyes  were  all  shining. 
Each  had  been  provided  with  half  an 
apple,  which  was  rapidly  disappearing. 
Mrs.  Bobbins  said  she  wouldn't  have 
children  eat  much  just  before  they 
went  to  bed;  there  was  nothing  so  un- 
healthy. The  oldest  boy  sat  near 
Bruce  and  furtively  smoothed  the  fur 
cuffs  of  his  overcoat.  "  I  like  you,"  he 
said,  shyly. 

The  speech  made  Bruce  redden 
again.  "Well,  that  makes  it  even.'' 
said  he  "for  1  like  you."  But  he 
looked  up  and  smiled  at  Aggie. 

The  next  day  the  barrel  of  apples 
came.  Casually,  also,  Bruce  gave  little 
Jonas  a  new  pocket-knife  with  more 
blades  in  it  than  any  Bobbins'  boy  had 
ever  seen.  Jonas  was  sure  he  was 
"an  awful  nice  man,  "  and  frankly  de- 
manded of  his  sister  why  she  wouldn't 
marry  him  instead  of  Adam. 

"I'm  not  expecting  to  marry  either 
of  them,"  replied  Aggie,  tartly,  IJey» 


ertheless,  she  experienced  a  certain 
gratitude  toward  Bruce  because  he  had 
diverted  her  mother  s  thoujjhts  from 
Adam's  absence.  She  winced  at  the 
thought  of  her  mother's  disappoint- 
ment. In  fact,  she  suffered  more  from 
the  dread  of  that  than  from  any  wound 
in  her  own  heart. 

Since  she  was  ten  years  old  she  had 
been  her  mother's  confidant.  She  knew 
every  small  economy  that  was  prac- 
ticed in  the  household.  It  was  she  who 
declined  the  meat  always  at  supper — 
meat  made  her  have  bad  dreams. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  what's  become  of 
Adam,"  Mrs.  Bobbins  did  say  a  few 
times  during  the  next  fortnight. 
"  Seems  to  me  he  acts  awful  queer!" 
But  before  a  fortnight  was  over,  an 
interview  with  Bruce  had  changed  her 
approbation  of  Adam  into  irritated 
dread.  She  only  feared  now  that  Aggie 
cared  for  him,  and  she  heard  with  ac- 
tual relief  of  his  attentions  to  Ella 
Rhodes. 

"They  do  say,"  she  told  Aggie,  "as 
how  he  has  been  courting  Ella  for  a 
year,  but  they  had  a  tiff  of  .some  sort 
and  they've  jist  made  it  up,  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin told  me.  I'm  bout  sure  she  jist 
wanted  to  be  hateful.  But  I  matched 
her.  'He's  been  awful  attentive  to 
Aggie,' says  she,  'but  I  guess  it  was 
only  tryin' to  keep  his  mind  took  up.' 
'  I  hope  so,"  says  I,  '  seeing  how  Aggie 
has  another  beau  she  likes  better — '  " 

Aggie's  delicate  cheek  grew  hot. 
"But  you  know  I  ain't,  ma — " 

"I  know  you  have,  Aggie.  Ned 
Bruce  spoke  to  me  'bout  you  this  week, 
and  he's  a  man  Adam  can't  hold  a 
candle  to.  Look  at  the  way  he's  done 
that  farm  since  his  pa  died.  He  owns 
two  big  farms  and  our  little  one,  and 
there  ain't  a  more  respected  man.  He 
could  go  to  the  Legislature  any  day  if 
he'd  only  turn  Democrat." 

Two  months  later  Aggie  married 
Bruce.  To-day,  the  first  months  of 
her  married  life  were  passing  before 
her,  unformed  and  shapeless,  here  a 
mist,  there  a  startling,  vivid  scene. 
"He  was  good  to  me  for  a  while,"  she 
said  to  herself,  ''  but  then  they  always 
are,  they  say,  at  first." 

He  was  "awful  kind."  he  really  was, 
until  that  day  he  came  back  frbm  town 
full  of  the  gossip  he  had  heard  about 
her  and  Adam.  He  asked  her  about 
it,  and  he  asked  her  in  such  a  tone  that 
she  grew  angry.  And  then — she  had 
heard  Ned  had  a  temper,  but  she  did 
not  know  what  the  word  meant. 

On  the  table  stood  the  pretty  cups 
and  saucers  sent  her  by  Adam  for  a 
wedding  present.  One  by  one  her  hus- 
band hurled  them  savagely  at  the 
empty  stove.  She  started  up  to  save 
them,  but  he  held  her  at  arm's  length 
with  one  iron  hand,  while  the  other 
wrecked  cup  after  cup. 

It  was  just  as  he  turned  away,  the 
last  saucer  gone,  that  Jump  crept  into 
the  room.  A  snarl,  like  a  wild  beast's, 
escaped  Bruce.  "He  gave  him  to 
you — that's  why  you're  so  everlasting 
fond  of  that  d —  dog,  "  he  yelled.  Re- 
membering, Aggie  put  her  hands  be- 
fore her  eyes  as  if  thus  she  could  shut 
out  the  vision  of  the  rage  distorted  face 
of  her  husband,  the  brutal  motion  of  his 
foot  and  the  hound  s  body  flying  through 
the  window. 

That  was  the  first  outburst.  She 
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was  too  angry  to  reason.  She  locked 
herself  in  her  room.  He  did  not  come 
to  it — maybe  because  he  had  read  the 
note  she  left  downstairs.  Did  she  per- 
chance hope  that  he  would  disregard 
her  hot  words  and  plead  forgiveness  ? 
If  so,  she  was  disappointed.  When  she 
came  down  to  breakfast  she  found  the 
fire  lighted  and  the  milk  strained  as 
usual,  and  he  was  standing,  very  tall 
and  strange-looking,  by  the  kitchen 
table. 

"  I  just  wanted  to  say  one  word  to 
you,"  said  he,  not  raising  his  eyes, 
glowering  at  the  buckle  on  her  belt. 
"  You  don't  need  to  lock  your  door;  I 
wouldn't  touch  you  with  a  ten-foot 
pole  now  I  know  you  think  more  of  an- 
other man  than  you  do  of  me  !  " 

Aggie's  lips  parted,  yet  she  did  not 
speak.  She  did  think  more  of  Adam, 
who  was  always  kind  to  beasts,  than 
of  this  torturer  of  her  dog.  And  while 
she  hesitated,  he  darted  at  her  one 
strange,  tormented  look  and  strode 
away. 

Then  began  a  woeful  life.  Ned  threw 
himself  doggedly  into  work.  Most  of 
the  time  he  did  not  speak  to  her  at  all; 
but  occasionally  an  excess  of  anger 
would  possess  him,  making  him  almost 
like  a  maniac.  He  never  laid  his  hands 
on  her,  but  once  he  cruelly  flogged 
Jump  because  he  would  not  go  back  to 
the  hou.se  at  his  command.  Another 
time  he  flung  boiling  water  on  the  dog 
for  coming  into  the  kitchen  with 
muddy  feet.  He  had  said,  the  last 
time,  that  he  didn't  mean  to  hit  the 
dog.  The  first  time  his  only  remark 
was,  "  That'll  teach  him  to  mind  next 
time." 

Yet  he  was  not  always  unkind, 
though  never  pleasant  and  gentle  any 
more.  One  day  she  found  a  great  box 
on  the  table,  and  ranged  beside  it  a 
dozen  cups  of  the  exact  pattern  and 
size  of  those  that  had  been  broken.  A 
note  was  open  on  one  of  the  cups.  It 
read: 

"These  are  as  good  as  those  that 
fellow  gave.  I  would  have  sent  them 
sooner,  but  had  to  send  away  for 
them." 

Aggie  had  experienced  a  movement 
of  forgiveness,  almost  of  attraction  to- 
ward him.  But  at  supper  he  bore  the 
same  lowering  brow  and  rigid  mouth 
that  she  had  grown  to  fear,  and  her 
carefully  studied  words  of  kindness 
ebbed  away  from  her  lips,  as  birds  fly 
at  the  sight  of  a  hunter's  gun.  Her 
hand  held  the  new  teacup  toward  him, 
trembling. 

"I'm  obliged  for  the  cups,"  she  said. 
Fear  made  her  voice  cold. 

"That's  all  right,"  he  said.  In  a 
minute  he  added,  "Did  you  count 
them  ?  " 

"No,"  faltered  she. 

"  There's  two  extra  for  those  there, 
holding  flowers,"  said  he,  "and  I  want 
them." 

"Why,  Ned,"  she  asked,  "what's 
the  harm  of  keeping  them  ?  " 

"No  harm,  maybe;  it's  jest  my  little 
notion."  So  saying,  he  made  two 
strides  to  the  window,  where  pansies 
bloomed  in  a  teacup  lacking  only  a 
handle  and  a  saucer  with  but  a  slight 
nick;  cup  and  saucer  he  took  up  in  his 
hand.  First  he  dropped  the  cup  on 
the  newspaper  which  she  saw  had  been 
spread  on  the  floor,  and  ground  his 
heel  into  plant  and  china  until  they 
were  a  shapeless  mass;  next,  he  flung 
down  the  saucer  to  splinter  it,  in  the 
same  fashion.  Something  in  his  face, 
in  his  cold  fury,  frightened  his 
She  was  silent. 

"  I  don't  want  any  of  that  d — d 
truck  around  !  "  said  he,  sitting 


had  not  disappointed  her;  his  kindness 
to  her  people  was  all  she  had  hoped  it 
would  be,  and  more.  There  had  gone 
over  to  the  farm,  where  her  father 
lived  rent  free,  a  continual  overflow 
from  Bruce's  plenty.  Jonas  had  a  colt 
of  his  own.  Her  mother  had  Brahmas 
and  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  among  the 
barnyard  plebians  of  the  leaner  days. 
She  never  wore  but  she  continually 
gloried  in  a  black  silk  bought  her  by 
her  son-in-law.  Every  time  Aggie  saw 
her  mother's  face,  with  its  new  look  of 
placid  satisfaction,  she  resolved  afresh 
not  to  complain.  And  Bruce  had 
helped  her.  Did  Mrs.  Bobbins  come, 
he  would  always  detain  her  for  the 
next  meal.  During  the  meal  he  might 
be  grave,  but  he  was  neither  cross  nor 
sullen,  and  sometimes  he  spoke  to 
Aggie  almost  in  his  old  manner. 

"  There  ain't  no  need  of  pestering 
the  old  lady  with  our  bickerings,"  he 
said. 

Afterward  she  wished  she  had 
thanked  him  for  showing  her  that 
much  consideration,  but  at  the  time 
her  misery  choked  her. 

Trivial  incidents  of  the  same  sort 
thronged  on  her.  "It  seems  as  if  he 
wasn't  all  bad,"  she  thought,  "but 
then  he  can  be  so  hateful,  and  what 
will  I  do  if  he  should  be  cruel,  cruel 
to—" 

Even  at  the  thought  the  poor  child 
broke  down  and  sobbed.  "Oh,  what 
shall  I  do — what  shall  I  do  ? "  she 
moaned  over  and  over.  "I  am  so 
frightened.  Oh,  I  hope  I'll  die  !  Oh, 
Lord,  I've  tried  to  be  a  good  girl. 
Please  let  me  die  !  " 

{Concluded  in  next  wctlcs  Rural.) 
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Gems  of  Thought. 
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at  the  table.  He  ate  in  morose  dumb- 
ness; but  she  noticed — what  she  might 
have  noticed  before,  had  she  been 
older  or  less  absorbed  in  the  tumult  of 
her  own  feelings — that  he  showed  her 
a  certain  deference  and  observance. 
Her  plate  was  never  empty  that  he 
did  not  proffer  something  to  refill  it. 
He  lifted  the  heavy  teakettle  and 
poured  the  water  into  the  dishpan 
after  supper.  He  carried  the  pans  of 
milk  into  the  icehouse  where  they  were 
kept.  He  always  filled  the  icebox  in 
the  pantry  and  the  woodbox  in  thjj 
kitchen.  And  until  to-day  she  had  Rt 
least  kept  her  domestic  misery  to  her- 
gelf.   In  one  respect,  too,  her  hysbaof! 


Education  and  instruction  are  the 
means,  the  one  by  use,  the  other  by 
precept,  to  make  our  natural  faculty  of 
reason  both  the  better  and  the  sooner  to 
judge  rightly  between  truth,  error, 
good  and  evil. — Hooker. 

The  plant  of  friendship  grows  only  in 
the  warm  air  of  congeniality.  Confi- 
dence binds  its  parts  together,  and  is 
the  cohesive  power  of  its  nature,  while 
sympathy  is  the  life-given  sap  coursing 
through  every  fiber.  It  is  an  evergreen 
and  is  indigenous  to  all  lands.  It's  most 
beautiful  flowers  open  during  the  night, 
and,  while  a  perennial  bloomer,  it  is 
most  fragrant  in  winter.  Time  cannot 
wither?or  destroy  it;  age  but  strength- 
ens and  develops.  — C.  S.  Field. 

Every  man  should  examine  his  genius 
and  advise  himself  what  is  proper  to 
apply  himself  to;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  distant  from  tranquility  and 
happiness  than  to  be  engaged  in  a 
course  of  life  for  which  nature  has  ren- 
dered thee  unfit;  for  an  active  life  is 
not  to  be  undertaken  by  an  unactive 
person;  an  unactive  life  by  an  active 
person;  to  one,  rest  is  quiet  and  action 
labor;  to  another,  rest  is  labor  and 
action  quiet;  a  mild  and  timoi'ous  man 
should  avoid  a  military  life,  a  bold  and 
impatient  man  the  easy;  for  one  cannot 
book  war  nor  the  other  peace. — 
Epicurus. 

To  Keep  a  Muslin  Dress. 


To  keep  muslin  dresses  looking  fresh, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  in 
closets  with  woolen  dresses,  or  where 
the  door  is  opened  frequently.  A  dress 
that  is  kept  in  a  wardrobe  divan  re- 
tains its  sparkling  crisp  look  long  after 
one  that  is  hanging  in  a  much-used 
closet.  If  you  have  no  wardrobe  divan, 
lay  a  skirt  in  a  bureau  drawer  and  fold 
the  skirt  over  the  top — not  at  the  bot- 
tom. Then  put  the  waist  in  a  dress 
box,  with  all  Ihe  ribbons  and  accesso- 
ries. If  bureau  drawers  are  scarce, 
there  is  still  another  plan.  Buy  half  a 
dozen  of  the  long  dress  boxes  that  dry 
goods  stores  use  to  hold  ready-made 
gowns  when  sent  home.  Put  the  skirt 
and  waist  into  one  of  them.  These 
boxes  can  be  piled  under  the  bed  or 
lounge,  and  so  kept  out  of  sight.  Even 
the  dampnesis  that  enters  a  room 
I  „.irough  an  open  wiijdow  is  sufficient 
to  take  the  crispngss  out  of  the  mus- 
I  liu.s  md  organdies,  find  they  B§yer  look 
I  {!,.>  T'eU  afterward, 


A  gown  that  sounds  very  simple,  but 
is  very  fetching,  is  of  a  golden-brown 
crepon,  with  the  figures  in  the  ribbon 
outlined  with  gold  pailettes.  The  hat 
worn  with  this  gown  is  a  burre-colored 
straw  trimmed  with  petunias  in  all 
colors,  and  the  gloves  match  the  straw. 
In^  fact,  burre-colored"  gloves  have 
quite  taken  the  place  of  white  gloves 
for  dressy  occasions,  unless  the  cos- 
tu  me  calls  for  the  white  touch,  and 
only  the  glace  kid  is  seen. 

Black  satin  is  much  worn  for  skirts 
and  sleeves.  A  stunning  costume  has 
a  waist  of  green  silk  covered  with 
black  accordion-plaited  mousseline  de 
sole.  The  wide  collar,  arranged  over 
each  shoulder,  back  and  front  alike,  is 
of  moss-green  velvet,  spotted  with  jet 
in  fanciful  forms,  trimmed  around  the 
edge  with  cream  lace  and  connected 
with  the  belt  in  front  by  three  narrow 
straps  of  jet,  on  either  side,  which 
droop  carelessly  over  the  blouse.  The 
wide  flaring  skirt  and  gigot  sleeves 
are  of  plain  black  satin. 

A  charming  gown  of  brown  silk 
crepon  has  bretelle  straps  of  black  and 
white  ribbon  edged  with  blue  over  the 
shoulders,  and  a  wide  yoke  collar  of 
finely  tucked  lawn  and  lace  insertion 
and  edge.-  Tiny  squares  of  lawn  edged 
with  lace  form  the  cuffs.  The  lawn 
neckband,  tied  in  a  bow  in  front,  might 
be  very  prettily  replaced  by  a  plain 
band  of  the  striped  ribbon,  with 
squares  of  lawn,  like  the  cuffs,  ar- 
ranged around  the  neck. 

A.  waist  model  for  a  gray  crepon 
dress  has  a  short  jacket,  pointed  in 
front,  with  draped  reveres  of  gray 
velvet  and  ecru  lace  lapels  underneath, 
worn  over  a  pink  silk  vest  made  with  a 
box  plait  and  belt  and  collar  of  the 
same  with  two  lace  points,  while  points 
of  guipure  trim  the  sleeves  at  the  elbow. 

A  pretty  model  for  soft  silk  is 
gauged  in  a  circular  yoke  and  fulled 
into  a  belt  of  silk  covered  with  lace. 
The  folded  revers  and  square  collar  in 
the  back  are  of  the  silk  edged  with 
lace  insertion  and  satin  ribbon. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Curious  Facts. 


Brazil  has  3,200,000  square  miles,  or 
about  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
excluding  Alaska. 

A  Londoner  makes  money  by  lending 
£1000  notes  to  be  exhibited  at  weddings 
as  the  gift  of  the  bride's  farther. 

In  Mexico  two  substitute  jurymen 
act  with  the  regular  jury,  so  that 
sudden  illness  will  not  affect  the 
verdict. 

The  skeleton  of  an  average  whale  is 
said  to  weigh  no  less  than  50,000  pounds. 
This  is  not  a  fish  story.  The  whale  is 
not  a  flsh. 

The  railroad  across  Siberia  will  be 
four  thousand  miles  long  when  finished. 
The  two  sections  now  operated  are  761 
miles  long. 

The  natives  of  Sumatra  have  a  visiting 
card  consisting  of  a  piece  of  wood  about 
a  foot  long,  decorated  with  a  bunch  of 
straw  and  a  knife. 

The  production  of  aluminum  has  in- 
creased from  150  pounds  in  1884  to  339,- 
629  pounds  last  year.  During  this 
time  the  price  has  dropped  from  $9  a 
pound  to  about  70  cents. 

It  is  reported  that  at  some  of  the 
markets  in  Minnesota  wheat  five  and  six 
years  old  has  been  brought  in  by 
farmers,  the  owners  saying  they  would 
hold  all  intermediate  crops. 

Perhaps   one   of   the    very  oddest 
monuments  is  the  tablet  in  memory  of 
a  soldier  who  had  his  left  leg  taken  off 
"by  the  above  ball,  "  the  actual  cannon  I 
ball  being  inserted  at  the  top.  I 


Cheese  Pudding  (entremet). — One 
pound  of  grated  cheese,  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
four  ounces  of  butter  melted.  Beat 
all  together,  put  into  a  butter  dish  and 
bake  fifteen  minutes.  Turn  out  and 
serve. 

Seed  Cake.— One  cup  of  butter,  two 
of  white  sugar,  three  eggs,  half  a  cup 
of  caraway  seeds,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  a  stiff  paste.  Sprinkle  the  board 
with  sugar,  roll  out  the  dough  very 
thin,  and  cut  it  in  rounds.  Bake  about 
fifteen  minutes. 

Spanish  Fruit  Pudding.— Line  a 
baking  dish  with  a  light  puff  paste, 
add  a  layer  of  shredded  pineapple,  and 
cover  with  sugar;  add  a  layer  of  sficed 
oranges,  and  then  a  layer  of  bananas 
sliced;  sprinkle  with  sugar.  Repeat 
the  process  until  the  dish  is  full.  Cover 
with  a  light  puff  paste  and  bake. 

Muffins.— Beat  together  one  cup  of 
butter  and  one  cup  of  sugar.  Add 
three  well-beaten  eggs  and  one  pint  of 
milk,  stirring  well.  Then  add  one 
quart  of  wheat  flour  sifted  with  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  one 
cup  of  yellow  Indian  meal.  Bake  in 
muffin  rings  in  hot  oven. 

Mint  Sauce.— Four  dessert-spoonfuls 
of  chopped  mint,  two  of  granulated 
sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
vinegar.  Wash  the  mint,  which  should 
be  young,  freshly  gathered  and  free 
from  grit.  Pick  the  leaves  from 
stalk,  mince  them  very  fine,  and 
them  into  the  gravy  boat.  Add 
sugar  and  vinegar,  and  stir  till 
sugar  is  dissolved.  This  sauce  should 
be  prepared  several  hours  before  serv- 
ing. 

Boiled  Salad  Dressing.  —  Thor- 
oughly beat  five  eggs,  put  into  them 
five  or  six  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
two  even  teaspoonfuls  of  made  mustard,' 
one  teaspoon ful  each  of  salt  and  sugar j. 
half  a  saltspoon  of  red  pepper,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  oil  and  a  pint  of 
cream.  Cook  in  double  boiler  till  it 
thickens  like  soft  custard.  Stir  well. 
This  will  keep  in  a  cool  place  two 
weeks,  and  is  excellent  for  lettuce, 
celery,  asparagus  and  caulifiower. 

Scalloped  Eggs. — An  appetizing 
way  to  serve  eggs  for  breakfast  is  to 
scallop  them  according  to  the  following 
directions  :  Boil  them  hard,  chop 
them  not  too  fine.  Line  a  pudding 
dish  with  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs, 
then  a  layer  of  cold  boiled  ham  or  bits 
of  fried  ham  chopped  fine,  then  a  layer 
of  eggs,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is  full. 
Season  the  layers  with  salt,  pepper 
and  little  bits  of  butter.  Moisten  with 
a  little  cream  and  set  into  the  oven  for 
ten  minutes,  or  until  thoroughly  heated. 
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Teacher; 
the  word 
"To  hollow 
me  a  sentence 
properly  used." 


'  What  is  the  meaning  of 
excavate  ?  '  "  Scholar: 
out."    Teacher:  "Give 
in  which  the  word  is 
Scholar :    "The  small 


boy  excavates  when  he  cuts  his  finger." 
--Tit-bits. 


An  Irishman,  walking  along  with 
Biddy,  saw  a  Chinese  laundry  sign 
made  like  a  staff  with  musical  notes. 
"Och,  Dinny,"  said  Bridget,  "  wot's 
that?"  "  Shure,  I  dunno, "  said  Pat; 
"but  if  I  had  my  floot  I'd  play  it, 
bedad. " 

"In  your  profession,  especially,  I 
suppose  time  is  money."  "I  do  not 
find  it  so,"  answered  the  musician;  "I 
do  not  find  it  at  all  difficult  to  keep 
time." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


From  National  Master  Brigham. 


Delta,  O.,  May  25,  1895. 

Tn  IIk  (hili-r  iif  Pdffoiis  of  Huxhdtyl iji: 
The  winter  of  '94- '95  has  been  a  period 
of  growth  for  our  Order.  The  fanners 
are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  a  thorough  or- 
ganization of  their  forces  for  tnutual 
protection  and  advancement. 

Representativies  of  all  the  great  in- 
terests have  perfected  thorough  or- 
ganizations, national  in  their  character. 
This  has  not  been  done  without  due 
deliberation  and  distinct  purpose.  The 
difference  between  these  representa- 
tives and  farmers  is  that  the  former 
act  up  ti>  tlitir  aincu-tiiiiis,  while  the 
farmers  litxifnfi  and  postpone  action. 

We  cannot  afford  to  delay  longer. 
"We  must  move  out  of  our  works  and 
force  the  fighting  "  Everybody  de- 
spises a  coward — one  who  will  not 
defend  his  own  home  interests.  We 
appeal,  therefore,  to  brave  and  true 
men  and  women  to  harmonize  minor 
differences,  and  unite  in  the  support 
and  defense  of  the  all  important  inter- 
est of  our  country.  We  can  "agree 
to  disagree  '  on  partisan  questions, 
settling  such  differences  in  the  arena  of 
politics,  but  on  the  general  question  of 
better  social  and  educational  advan- 
tages for  the  farmers,  equal  taxation, 
rigid  control  of  all  corporate  bodies, 
and  a  fair  distribution  of  the  profits  of 
labor,  we  can  agree  and  co-operate. 

We  should  do  this  now.  Delay  will 
entail  loss  and  increa.se  the  difficulties. 
I  therefore  urge  every  member  of  the 
Grange  to  do  valiant  service  for  the 
Order  we  all  love  by  attending  all 
meetings  of  his  Grange  and  actively 
contributing  to  the  interest  of  the 
same. 

Talk  to  your  neighbors,  furnish  them 
with  reading  matter;  make  use  of  the 
press;  give  liberal  support  to  all  papers 
which  are  friendly  to  our  purposes. 
These  have  been  valiant  soldiers  in  our 
army  for  years.  Show  your  apprecia- 
tion by  extending  their  circulation. 
Secure  a  hearing  in  every  paper  that 
will  admit  Grange  literature.  It  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  reaching  the 
masses  of  the  farmers. 

If  all  will  unite  in  this  work  the  call 
for  organizers  will  soon  be  heard  from 
many  localities  where  the  important 
educational  work  of  the  Grange  has 
long  been  neglected.  Let  responses 
come  from  every  (juarter  where  public- 
spirited  men  till  the  soil,  and  noble, 
brave  women  make'  model  homes  and 
Granges. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  brighter  prospects 
for  agriculture.  .Advancing  prices  for 
farm  products  should  encourage  us  all 
to  till  our  fields  with  diligence  and 
skill.  T/ir  p,i)p/r  niii.sf  hi- /f'l/."  The 
large  surplus  of  wheat,  accumulated 
during  the  years  when  production  out- 
stripped consumption,  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, and  when  it  is  exhausted 
normal  prices  will  prevail. 

The  cattle  that  have  crowded  home 
and  foreign  markets,  forcing  prices 
below  the  cost  of  raising,  are  now  dis- 
covered to  be  in  short  supplv,  and  the 
inevitable  result  follows.  "The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  "  always  has  and 
always  will  be  the  chief  factor  in  fixing 
prices.  If  the  demand  exhausts  the 
supply,  prices  will  be  very  high.  If 
there  is  a  surplus,  prices  will  be  lower. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  farmers  to 
abandon  staple  products  because 
prices  are  low.  The  reaction  is  sure 
to  come:  the  horse  and  the  sheep  will 
again  find  favor  in  the  eye  of  the 
thrifty  husbandman;  and  the  same  will 
prove  true  of  other  farm  products  that 
are  not  bringing  satisfactory  prices. 
This  should  encourage  us  to  look 
closely  after  the  details  of  farming.  It 
is  wise  to  study  and  discuss  economic 
questions.  The  farmer  must  be  able 
to  analyze  and  eliminate  the  sophistry 
and  unsound  doctrine  from  the  reme- 
dies proposed  by  many  of  their  would- 
be  advisors. 

It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  to  our 
country  if  the  great  power  lodged  in 
the  agricultural  class  is  not  intelli- 
gently used.    The  farmers,  therefore, 


are  in  duty  bound  to  think,  investigate 
and  decide  with  great  care  upon  the 
public  policy  that  shall  have  their  sup- 
port. They  should  not  be  deceived  by 
glib-tongued  orators,  whose  range  of 
utterance  is  as  circumscribed  as  that 
of  a  parrot.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  too 
much  upon  If^gislation  for  relief.  It  is 
as  true  at  this  time  as  ever,  that  "  He 
who  by  the  plow  would  thrive,  must 
either  hold  himself,  or  drive." 

Diligence,  skill  and  economy  are 
still  essential  to  success  upon  the  farm, 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  Grange 
should  impress  this  truth  upon  the 
minds  of  farmers  everywhere,  and  be  a 
safe  as  well  as  hopeful  leader  of 
thought  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  a  great,  free 
people. 

"  In  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  with 
Fidelity,  "  I  bid  you  godspeed  in  the 
grand  educational  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  Fraternally, 

.1.  H.  Bri(1ii.\.m, 
Master  National  Grange,  P.  of  H. 


they  first  create  the  thirst,  then  pro- 
ceed to  appease  it  ? 


Observations  by  Mr,  Ohieyer. 


The  Highland  Camp  proposition,  I 
am  glad  to  see.  is  assuming  definite 
proportions;  and  if  anything  was  lack- 
ing by  way  of  commendation,  it  was 
generously  supplied  by  the  clever  pen 
in  the  hands  of  Bro.  Amos  Adams  in 
the  last  Rural.  Not  a  patron  in  all 
California  can  object  to  the  scheme  as 
outlined  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
All,  of  course,  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  so  charming  an 
outing,  hence  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  interests  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
by  the  leading  spirits  in  the  play.  Rro. 
Adams  suggests  an  appropriation  of 
$250  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Grange  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  preparation  of  the 
grounds.  I  will  not  question  the  au- 
thority now,  and  would  even  strain  a 
point  in  its  favor.  But  how  many  S250 
lumps  have  the  committee  to  invest  in 
such  laudable  enterprises  '/  We  may 
be  sure  that,  were  the  precedent  once 
established,  half  a  dozen  appropriate 
and  romantic  localities  would  offer  in- 
ducements on  the  terms  proposed. 
Why,  sir,  I  could,  if  necessary,  suggest 
as  many  spots  in  Sonoma  county  alone 
and  as  many  more  in  Napa  county,  to 
say  nothing  of  Marin,  Alameda,  Contra 
Costa  or  Solano.  I  have  seen  nooks, 
dells,  crystal  fountains  and  stately  oak 
groves  in  the  counties  named  where 
one  might  rusticate  a  lifetime  without 
becoming  tired,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  necessaries  of  life  were  at 
hand.  The  Highland  scheme  will  be 
successful  because  it  deserves  to  be 
and  for  the  other  very  good  reason 
that  the  pilgrims  reside  near  the  Mecca. 


The  great  daily  newspapers  of  the 
American  cities  and  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, for  aught  I  know,  are  running 
into  the  pictorial  business.  In  this  di- 
rection, San  Francisco  is  trying  hard 
to  excel  them  all.  It  used  to  be  thought 
that  a  "news"  paper  was  something 
different  and  distinct  from  a  pictorial 
publication,  but  it  seems  the  idea  has 
become  extinct.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  the  departure  is  in  response  to  a 
popular  demand  and  that  the  flashy 
pictures  help  the  sale  of  the  papers. 
It  was  related  that  so  eager  was  the 
demand  for  horrid  pictures  during  the 
Emanuel  Church  affair  that  one  journal 
got  up  a  cut  of  a  third  woman  being 
found  inside  of  the  altar  and  on  the 
point  of  being  taken  out,  dead  of 
course;  and  the  paper  and  the  picture 
were  sold  on  the  streets  of  the  city 
when  the  entire  scheme  was  a  fraud. 
Better  things  were  expected  from  the 
last  two  that  succumbed  to  the  fashion. 
I  refer  to  the  6V///  and  the  Ihilhtin.  and 
the  writer  fails  to  be  convinced  that 
either  has  been  improved  by  the 
change.  There  is,  of  course,  a  general 
desire  to  be  "up  to  date  "  in  all  things. 
Considering  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
"  dates  '  may  soon  bring  about  are- 
form,  and  that  size,  sensation  and 
ghastliness  will  cease  to  be  considered 
appropriate  material  for  the  up-to-date 
family  paper.  In  justification,  they 
would  probably  say  that  they  arc  only 
supplying  a  popular  demand;  but  don't 


California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
constitute  the  Pacific  Coast  Grange 
field,  and  being  so  widely  separated 
from  their  elders  the  cultivation  of  the 
crop  depends  largely  on  home  talent 
and  home  culture.  This  field  has  re- 
ceived unusual  attention  the  past  few 
months  and  the  crop  has  been  cultivated 
and  strengthened  in  all  directions. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  ob- 
serve the  doings  of  the  before-men- 
tioned elders  during  thrir  spring 
months,  and  having  recently  been 
favored  with  a  number  of  first-class 
Atlantic  Coast  Grange  papers,  I  have 
culled  out  a  few  notes  that  will  indi- 
cate the  warmth  of  the  Grange  fire  on 
Eastern  altars.  First  comes  the 
Grange  in 

.MAINE. 

East  Sangerville  Grange  has  in- 
creased 1^8  the  past  .season. 

Aroostic  Grange  admitted  nine  can- 
didates, and  have  more  applications. 

Victor  Grange  will  hold  a  fair  this 
fall. 

Sangerville  Grange  recently  ad- 
mitted 27  new  members. 

Carroll  Pomona  has  added  over  100 
members  since  January  1st.  and  an- 
other 100  are  ready  to  follow. 

Crooked  River  Grange  is  going  to 
decide  who  has  been  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  mankind  within  the  present 
century. 

Canton  Grange  instructed  a  class  in 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees,  and  more 
are  coming. 

Oxford  Pomona  had  so  large  an  at- 
tendance they  had  to  adjourn  to  a 
larger  hall.  Eleven  candidates  were 
initiated. 

VERMONT 

Williamston  Grange  is  prospering 
and  teaching. 

Essex  Centre  Grange  is  growing. 
Corn  was  the  topic  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing. 

West  Branch  Grange  is  conferring 
degrees  and  is  prospering.  Twenty- 
eight  new  members  have  been  admitted 
the  past  year. 

Lamoille  Grange  is  moving.  New 
members  come  in  every  meeting.  May 
9th  the  sisters  discussed  "What  is  the 
most  profitable  houseword  and  what 
the  most  unprofitable,"  after  which 
the  brothers  discussed  what  line  of 
farming  to  follow  this  year.  One 
brother  advised  a  generous  cultivation 
of  small  fruits,  if  not  for  profit  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  his  family. 
Another  intended  to  raise  a  mortgage 
this  year. 

Vernon  Grange  is  holding  pleasant 
and  profitable  meetings.  The  last 
meeting  was  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  fertilizers. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Conanicut  Grange  is  enjoying  a  sea- 
son of  prosperity.  The  meetings  are 
well  attended  and  full  of  interest. 
Tuberculosis  of  cattle  was  discussed, 
showing  much  interest  in  the  question. 
Ladies'  night  was  a  great  success. 

CONNECTICUT. 

All  Granges  are  moving.  Preston 
City  Grange  held  an  open  meeting  May 
7  th.  Professor  Phelps,  of  Storrs' 
Agricultural  College,  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  dairying. 

Jewett  City  Granpe  held  Arbor 
night.  Among  other  questions  dis- 
cussed was,  "What  is  the  best  thing 
in  life  ?  " 

Tunxis  Grange  held  a  social  at  the 
residence  of  Master  T,  E,  Griswold, 
May  8th.  The  ladies  in  the  afternoon 
finished  a  silk  crazy  quilt,  which  is 
to  be  drawn  in  June.  On  May  17th 
education  and  the  present  school  sys- 
stem  were  discussed. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Franklin  Grange  celebrated  Arbor 
day  by  setting  out  trees. 

Nashan  Grange  has  added  twenty 
members  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

All  signs  point  to  renewed  pros- 
perity in  the  work  of  the  Order  in 
Hudson. 

May  4th  Spafford  Grange  instructed 
ten  in  the  third  and  fourth  degrees. 

Daniel  Webster  Grange,  April  18th, 
bad  tpuch  fun,  growintr  out  of  the  offer 


of  prizes  for  the  most  shabbily  dressed 
attendant  at  that  meeting. 

Lowell  Grange,  Washington,  is  en- 
joying a  season  of  prosperity.  It 
added  four  new  members,  purchased  a 
new  organ  and  held  a  successful  calico 
ball. 

At  Honor  Bright  Grange,  May  10th, 
the  programme  consisted  of  selections 
from  the  Grange  library,  by  questions 
from  the  question-box,  and  singing  by 
the  choir. 

At  Rochester  Grange,  May  11th,  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  were  con- 
ferred. The  meeting  was  so  enjoyable 
that  Sunday  came  before  all  left  the 
hall. 

At  Surrey  Grange,  April  24th  was 
young  folks'  night.  Dialogues,  recita- 
tions and  singing  were  interesting. 
May  8th  was  married  folks'  night,  with 
tableaux,  readings,  recitations  and  a 
paper;  also  pie.  cake  and  coffee  in 
abundance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Southboro  Grange  isgrowing  rapidly. 

Royal  ton  Grange  conferred  degrees 
and  was  inspected. 

At  North  Andover  Grange,  May  7th, 
eleven  were  instructed  in  the  degrees. 
The  Grange  held  a  public  meeting  on 
the  evening  of  May  21st. 

Athol  Grange  conferred  degrees 
May  10th.  About  100  Patrons  were 
present,  including  visitors  from  neigh- 
boring Granges.  A  pleasant  evening 
was  enjoyed. 

Petersham  Grange  is  adding  to  its 
members. 

Brookville  Grange  on  gentlemen's 
night  listened  to  readings  and  declama- 
tions and  music.  I.iunch  boxes  were 
provided  by  the  brothers,  and  a  lively 
Virginia  reel  wound  up  the  entertain- 
ment. 

Stoughton  Grange  is  growing.  Co- 
operation was  recently  discussed,  and 
the  narration  of  current  events  by  the 
younger  members  proved  interesting. 

East  Med  way  Grange  is  in  the 
throng  and  recent  discussions  were  in- 
teresting and  profitable. 

These  notes  could  be  continued  in- 
definitely, but  space  forbids.  They 
show  such  activity  in  the  Grange  cause 
as  should  cheer  the  heart  of  every 
Patron  of  Husbandry  in  these  Western 
States  to  renewed  effort  to  build  up 
the  Order.  We  want  the  leading 
agriculturists  to  assist  in  these  bene- 
ficial movements,  for  we  are  all  linked 
together  in  interest,  whether  we  be- 
long to  the  Order  or  not.         G.  O. 

Yuba  City,  June  10,  1895. 


Oregon  State  Grange. 


A  letter  from  Oregon  City,  dated 
May  30th,  says: 

The  last  Oregon  Legislature  was 
pretty  well  roasted  in  the  State  Grange 
to-day.  When  it  came  time  to  con- 
sider the  report  of  the  committee  con- 
demning the  extravagance  of  the  Legis- 
lature, Jud^e  Boise  of  Salem  and  Judge 
Hare  of  Hillsboro  both  made  quite  long 
addresses  showing  the  uncon.stitution- 
ality  of  many  of  the  appropriations. 
Judge  Boise  in  particular  dwelt  upon 
the  unconstitutionality  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  support  of  various  homes 
and  for  private  schools.  A  number  of 
others  discussed  the  subject  in  the 
same  vein,  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
transportation  was  of  considerable 
length.  It  estimated  that  the  railroads 
of  this  countrv  are  trying  to  ])av  in- 
terest on  $<i,0b0,000,006of  bonds  owned 
in  Europe,  which,  at  5%.  makes 
$300,000,000  a  year  drawn  from  this 
country  for  the  single  item  of  interest 
charges.  Probably  as  much  more  goes 
for  repairs,  operating  expenses  and 
profits.  Much  of  the  last  stays  at 
home,  except  that  sometimes  a  large 
slice  of  the  profits  is  paid  to  some  Eu- 
ropean count  (or  no  account)  to  com- 
pensate him  for  condescending  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  man- 
agers. 

The  total  yearly  cost  of  maintaining 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  was 
placed  at  $10  per  capita,  or  $50  for 
each  family  in  the  land.  It  was  de- 
clr.red  that  this  appalling  expenditure 
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is  practically  irreducible,  for  the  ex- 
pense is  nearly  the  same  whether  the 
volume  of  business  handled  by  the  roads 
is  lar^e  or  small.  A  brief  statement 
was  made  of  the  relation  of  railway 
corporations  to  the  people,  but  that 
point  was  not  commented  upon. 

Passing  to  wagon  roads,  the  report 
recommended  a  system  of  grading  and 
ditching  not  especially  new,  and  it 
urged  with  vigor  the  vital  importance 
of  improving  country  highways.  It 
was  shown  that  the  power  necessary 
to  move  a  ton  on  a  level  railroad  is 
eight  pounds;  on  the  best  wagon  road, 
fifty  pounds;  on  an  ordinary  wagon 
road,  250  pounds;  and  on  bad  roads, 
800  pounds  or  more;  that  is,  the  i-olling 
friction  is  equal  to  that  many  pounds 
in  each  case.  An  ordinary  team  will 
pull  400  pounds  all  day.  It  requires 
si.xty  pounds  more  power  to  draw  a 
ton  up  a  three  per  cent  grade  on  an 
ordinary  wagon  road.  The  weight  of 
the  average  farm  wagon  is  1000 
pounds.  from  these,  and  several 
tables  of  similar  facts,  it  was  specific- 
ally shown  how  the  farmers  would  be 
the  gainers  by  a  system  of  good  roads. 
The  report  closed  with  a  reference  to 
the  probability  that  electric  motor 
roads  would  soon  be  helping  the  farm- 
ers a  great  deal  in  their  struggle  to 
get  their  crops  to  mui-ket. 

The  special  committee  that  has  been 
working  two  years  on  the  initiative 
and  referendum  proposition  presented 
its  report  to  the  Grrange  this  afternoon. 
This  is  a  joint  committee  in  which  the 
Grange,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  Knights 
of  Labor,  the  Federati  d  Trades  and 
Central  Labor  Council,  of  Portland,  are 
represented,  W.  D.  Hare  being  the 
Grange  representative.  The  report 
consists  of  a  number  of  type- written 
pages,  reciting  the  history  of  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum  movement  in 
Oregon,  and  attributing  its  defeat  in 
the  last  Legislature  to  ignorance  and 
sculduggery.  In  some  of  its  refer- 
ences it  is  quite  pointed  and  personal, 
and  it  is  certain  not  to  be  adopted  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  presented. 
This  matter  will  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Grange  at  its  closing  session  to- 
morrow morning. 

A  resolution  from  Salem  Grange 
recommending  that  the  degrees  of  the 
Order  be  reduced  from  six  to  two  was 
considerably  discussed,  but  the  adverse 
report  of  the  committee  was  sustained. 
O.  P.  Lent,  of  McMinnville,  was  chosen 
the  new  memberof  the  State  Executive 
Committee.  A  resolution  from  Mc- 
Minnville Grange  favoring  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  popular 
vote  was  concurred  in.  This  evening 
a  class  of  100  members  took  the  fifth 
and  sixth  degrees,  this  being  the 
largest  class  for  a  number  of  years. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


/\n  1895  machine. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


^^®«V?frwY'!^D-^'  ^'T^  n"""™^-  Shafts,  steel  Knife  Head,  Steel  Jaws  for  Pitman,  adjustable- 

Steel  VP  rist  Pin,  seli-olhng;  Brass  bearings;  Eye  Winker  Oilers,  dust  proof-  Serrated  Onard 
Plates;  '  Wobbler  "  Track  Board;  Spring,  Foot  Utt  and  Cutter  Bar  actsVvhenwlnted  at  other 
o^^loiut%eniZTt  """^     '°         '"^'"^  "^"^^  ^P'-ovementsrdescribed  in 


ALL  GOOD. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Hay  Rake, 
Walter  A.  Wood  Reaper, 
Walter  A.  Wood  Binder, 
Walter  A.  Wood  Repairs. 


If  you  want  the  GEiNUlNE 
Wood  Goods  address 


I  IN  S  U  R  E       \A/!XI-I  THE 


INSURANCE    »  COnPANY. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,200,000 


IRRIGATION. 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safeiit,  Bc.t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniraents  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Keniovos  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hor.e. 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.    Impiissihle  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price   $1,50  per  bottle.    8old  by  druKeists,  or 
sent  hj  express,  chartces  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    8end  for  descriptive  circulars.r 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION ! 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 

If  so,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamsters,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc..  promptly.   No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  In  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 

Employment  Agency.  j 

628  Sacramento  street,         San  Francisco,  Cal.  j 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DEALERS  IN  

PAPER, 

512  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  W.  mONTAGUE  Sc  CO. 

  ARE    MANUFACTURERS  OF   

RIWEXED    IRON    AND  SXEEL 


Water 


For  Irrigation,  Hydraulic  IVliniiiK.  Mills  and  I'ower  riaut« 


IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  FOR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE  Los  Angeles 

BLAKK,  McFALL&  00  Portland.  Or. 


\A/efc>er  Gas  &  GasoHrie  Engines. 

Simplest  and  most  economical  engines  on  earth. 
FULLY  QUARANTEED. 
Requires  only  a  few  minutes'  attention  a  day.  Guaranteed 
cost  of  running,  1  cent  per  hour  per  H.  P. 

JOSHUA  HENDY  MACHINE  WORKS, 

AGENTS, 

42  &  44  Fremont  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CapiiHl  P.il.l  I  p  atl.OOll.Ui  0 

Kem  i  v*-  KiiiKluud  Undivided  Protits,  130,000 
DIvltleiiils  Paid  to  .Stockholders   832,000 

 OlfFlCERS  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

1.  C.  STEELE  Vlce-Presldeni. 

A  LBERT  MONTPELLIER ....  Cashier  and  Manager 
FRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary. 

General  Banking,  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1,  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 


THE 

OWEN 

ELEGTRI 

BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
toanyi)artof  the  body.  It  can  he  worn  at  any 
time  during  workiL.g  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

liSIEliniATISM 

t^AME  UXVK. 
>^NERVOtJa  DISEASES 
"  <;hkonic  dlseasjss 
and  functional 
derangements 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
euros  in  f-CDmiugly  hojiekhs  c.^.Ees  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  slug;;ish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  menus  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
beforo  it  is  t')0  lite. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Owen  licit  ill  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Coutainsfullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  1 5  onlcr,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  bo  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  r.ddress  for  C  cents  postage. 

Tiie  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

Ji.VtN'  OFPirS  \AD  OShY  FACTOKY, 

The  Owen  Eleclric  Dolt  Cld;;.,  201  to  211  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
lie  Largest  Electric  Ocit  Cstablislin-.c.it  in  the  WorM 


MEItiS 


Business  Coll&s&t 

24  Post  Street,      -      -      -      San  Francisco. 
FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Writing 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Eng:lneering 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  See. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engrineeringf, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
"7  23  /V\rtRK.ET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILIEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  ta."!;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  »10.  Full  course  of 
assaying, 150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

WACON  AND  AAA  I  CO 
PLATFORM  ^||J|^|-^ 

HOOKER  &  CO.  «S-18  OBUMII  STREET, 
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Dagos  and  Gringos. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word 
Dago  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese 
word  Dief,'o  (James),  the  patron  saint 
of  Portugal.  About  thirty-five  years 
ago  an  exhaustive  research  was  made 
to  ascfrtain  the  derivation  of  this  word, 
with  this  result:  The  first  recorded  in- 
stance of  its  use  was  a  customs  entry, 
about  the  year  1820,  of  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  Davis  &  Brooks,  which  traded 
between  New  York  and  Mediterriinean 
ports.  The  skipper,  after  writing  in 
the  entry  his  name  and  that  of  his 
mates  and  American  sailors,  wound  up 
with  and  "three  Dagos."  He  was 
asked  for  an  explanation  by  the  Custom 
House  people,  showing  that  the  word 
and  its  meaning  was  new  to  them.  He 
replied  that  he  meant  three  Portuguese, 
all  of  the  same  name,  Diego,  which  he 
had  spelled  incorrectly,  and  that  he 
had  shipped  them  atFunchal. 

In  those  days  Italian  sailors  were 
seldom  found  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Spanish  sailors  only  on  Spanish 
ships,  but  the  Portuguese  sailors  would 
take  a  berth  on  any  craft  without  regard 
to  the  flag  it  sailed  under,  so  it  was 
very  hard  to  find  aship  without  two  or 
three  natives  of  either  the  Azores, 
Canary,  or  Cape  Verde  islands  among 
the  crew.  They  made  splendid  sailors 
and  worked  cheap,  an  imi)ortant  con- 
sideration in  the  eyes  of  Yankee 
skippers,  particularly  whalers,  who  in- 
variably sought  these  islands  on  their 
way  to  the  Pacific  to  complete  their 
crews  and  catch  the  southwest  trade 
winds. 

The  name  Diego  was  so  plentiful 
among  these  Portuguese  sailors  that  it 
got  to  be  the  custom  to  call  them  all 
"Diego  "  or  dago,  much  as  all  the 
Chinamen  are  called  John.  As  they 
were  a  good-natured  lot  they  took  it 
kindly,  until  along  in  the  40s  the  man- 
ner of  its  application  became  offensive 
to  them.  Since  then  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  Spaniards,  Italians  and  all 
dark-skinned  people  other  than  ne- 
groes. 

An  equally  interesting  story  can  be 
told  of  the  word  gringo,  so  much  used 
by  our  Mexican  neighbors.  The 
accepted  version  of  this  word's  ori- 
gin is  to  the  effect  that  some  American 
sailors,  ashore  on  the  harbor  of 
Mazatlan,  getting  water,  sang  the  old 
ditty,  ■'  Green  Grow  the  Rushes  O,"  and 
the  natives  took  kindly  to  the  melody, 
ever  afterward  calling  the  Americans 
gringos.  The  year  1845  is  given  as  the 
date  of  this  happening.  Now,  as  long 
ago  as  1825  the  firm  of  Howland  & 
Aspinwall  did  an  immense  business 
with  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Their 
agents  in  Mazatlan  were  the  Messrs. 
Barre  &  Kennedy.  There  is  in  New 
York  city,  in  the  family  of  Robert 
Lennox  Kennedy,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lewis  Barre  of  this  firm,  dated  Maza- 
tlan, 1825,  which  speaks  of  an  entertain- 
ment at  his  house,  and  that  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  one  of  the  captains  of 
Howland  &  Aspinwall'*  ships  in  the 
harbor,  a  sailor  furnished  the  music. 
The  captain  vouched  for  him  as  being 
a  very  talented  fiddler,  and  it  turned 
out  that  the  fellow  played  but  one  tune, 
"Green  Grow  the  Rushes  O.  "  This  was 
his  entire  repertory.  They  danced 
everything  to  this  tune,  singing  the 
song  at  the  same  time,  and  the  enter- 
tainment furnished  lots  of  fun. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  writes  that 
from  this  entertainment  his  Mexican 
friends  had  evolved  a  nickname  for 
Americans  that  was  coming  greatly 
into  use,  gringo,  which  was  as  near  as 
they  could  come  to  the  pronounciation 
of  "green  grow."  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  word  could  become  a  word  of 
opprobrium  among  people  who  did  not 
know  its  origin.  Certain  it 'is  that,  Mr. 
Barre,  an  old  and  respected  merchant 
in  Mexico,  had  never  heard  of  it  pre- 
vious to  this   time,  1825. 


In  the  continued  use  of  the  eyes  in 
such  work  as  sewing,  typesetting, 
bookkeeping,  reading  and  studying, 
the  saving  point  is  looking  up  from  the 
work  at  short  intervals  and  looking 
around  the  room.  This  practiced  every 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  relieves  the  mus- 
cular tension,  rests  theeyesand  makes 
the  blood  supply  much  better. 


I 

i 


and.  aches  of  an  annoying  nature,  a  torturous  nature,  a  danger- 
ous nature,  can  be  quicklj'  and  surely  cured  with  Pain-Killer. 
As  no  one  is  proof  against  pain,  no  one  should  be  without 
Pain-Killer.  This  good  old  remedy  kept  at  hand,  will  save 
much  suffering  and  many  calls  on  the  doctor.  For  all  sum- 
mer complaints  of  grown  folks  or  children  it  has  stood  with- 
out an  equal  for  over  half  a  century.  No  time  like  the  present  ^ 
to  get  a  bottle  of  {) 

Pain-Killer 

Sold  everywhere.  The  quantity  has  been  doubled  but  the  price  remains  { \ 
the  same,  25c.  Look  out  for  worthless  Imitutious.  I3uy  only  the  genuine,  ^  ^ 
bearing  the  name— Perry  Davis  &  Son.  ^  ^ 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

No.  14— Agricultural 
Machinery. 


These  Stackers  and  Rakes 
are  California  made  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Jackson's  Improved  "Eclipse"  Stacker  and  "Acme"  Rake. 

NOT  ICE.— We  tiave  discontinuert  our  Sole  Agency  foi  the  "Eclipse"  Stacker  and  '  Amw" 
Rake,  heretofore  controlled  by  tile  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco:  and  they  will  no 
lonper  represent  us. 

Henceforth  we  will  supply  these  Stackers  and  Rakes  direct  to  the  trade.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
on  baud:  and  all  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  or  through  your 
local  dealer. 

\A//*  RINI  INC— These  Stackers  and  Rakes  are  fully  protected  by  Letters  Patent.  BEWARK 
of  infringements,  and  inferior,  imported  machines. 

Byron  Jackson  Hachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A.  T.  DEWEY 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 


Patent  Solicitors. 


220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FkANCISCO.  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  s;ri,iind  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  makinfe  Pipe.    Estimates  given  when  requlrcl      Are  prepared  for  coatlne  allslzes  of  Pipes 
with  a  composition  of  Coal  Tar  and  Asnhaltnin 


DEWEY  &  CO.,  PATENT  SOLICITORS. 

market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Col. 


33^  BUSMSr___-' 


SftVt 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

rO  TONS  BOXCAR  $AO0 

^MONARCH  JR/>..iii.rK,;Li,j409 
;.THE     .pC«  i-^ 

,0^      ISTMF  BCtTtMMl. 

ECA«  reisi  imn 
.WORLEX, 


Monarch  and 

Junior  Monarch 

M  M  V  PRESS. 

Patented  by  Jaob  Price. 

 AI>SO  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(Two  Sizes). 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  nOREHOUSE, 

hAN  LK.VNDRO.  CAI.. 
Wn.  H.  GRAY  Qeneral  Agent. 


Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Paieoied  April  3.  1SS3.   Patented  April  17. 


Manuractured  by  U.  LISSKNDEM. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  this 
ScrapiT  and  ttiu  iiiatiy  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irrliration 
Ultclii-B.  Levee  Building.  Leveling  Land.  Koad  Mak- 
lug.  etc. 

This  Implement  will  take  up  and  carry  its  load  to 
any  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  deposit  Its  load  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  and  Carrier. 
Thousands  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  In  all  parts 
of  the  coiuilry. 

fSf  This  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured In  the  Slate. 

Price,  all  Steel,  four-horse.  •40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
S'il.   Address  all  orders  to 

.  G.  LISSEIfSKH.  STOCETOH,  CAL. 


Price's  Tract 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  la.st  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  tlrst  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BAKGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  Sl-horse;  Cylinders,  »x8;  Wheels, 
H  ft.  h:i;h,  :j8  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  lU  tons. 
Price  when  new,  H-^W. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

MS  Mild  I«  llrumm  Stri-et.  Sau  KrancUco. 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

\ny  Fize  you  want,  20 
'.iftt;  in  hi;;h.  Tirrs  I 
Ui  H  in    ill©— bulla  lo 
ai  any  nile  e»avrs 
l  «?»t  riar.y  times  in 
■■  snftftoo  t.>  have  ect 
of  Ion  wbocis  to  fit 
foar  wagon  forhnnlinff 
frrain,  fodder,  mannre, 
b'>(r«.  ke.  No  reeettinR  of 
tires  Oail*g  free.  Addreas 
GUtfPIRE  MFG.  CO.y 
Ctuincyt  111* 
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Market  Review. 

San  Francisco,  June  12,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  tor  Family 
Extras,  $3  iOm  60  bbl;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  30® 
$3  50;  Superfine,  $2  25(ffi2  60  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
95c  per  ctl  for  new  and  92Hc  tor  old.  Milling  Wheat 
keeps  steady  at  97Hc@$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  57V4@60c ;  choice, 
60c;  Brewing,  nominal. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  $1  05@I  15;  Sur- 
prise, $1  10@1  15;  fancy  feed,  $1  02H@1  OT'/j;  good 
to  choice,  95c@$l ;  fair  to  good,  90@95c;  poor  to  fair, 
HT/iadOc;  Black,  nominal;  Gray,  92!4c@97Hc  *  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  ,J1  05(ai  12!4; 
small  Yellow,  $1  10@1  17'/4  *  ctl;  White,  90c 
@$1  05. 

RYE— Quotable  at  87!4@9nc  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85@90c¥.  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $25@26  "#  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $24@24  50 
ton;  tine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  or  small 
packages,  3fa'3>/2C  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13@14  :»  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  50@15  50 
^  ton. 

HAY— New  Wild  Oat  selling  at  $6  50(0)7  ^ 
ton.  We  quote  as  follows,  old:  Wheat,  $7  .50@n ; 
Wheat  and  Oat,  S7  .50@10;  Oat,  |8®10;  Alfalfa, 
$7(5)8  50;  Barley,  «7@8  50;  Clover,  $7@8;  Com- 
pressed, $8@9  50;  Stock,  *5@6  ^  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  50(a;75c  t>  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  30 
(SI  55;  Butter,  $1  75(8,2  tor  small  and  $2(8, 
2  25  for  large;  Pink,  $1  20(g>l  35;  Red,  $130 
lai  50;  Lima,  $4  25@4  50;  Pea,  $2  50(&2  75;  Small 
White,  $2  50@2  80;  Large  White,  $2  50@$2  75; 
Blackeye,  $.S@3  50;  Red  Kidney,  $2  50(3)3;  Horse, 
$1  60(51,1  70  1*  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard,  Brown, 
$1  25@,1  75;  Yellow,  $1  75@2;  Trieste,  $1  90(ffl,2  OO: 
Canary,  3M@3'/2C;  Hemp,  314c:  Rape,  lM.@2'4c; 
Timothy,  5Vi(a6i/sC;  Alfalfa,  7^(5)79^0  ^  B);  Flax, 
$2  .50@2  75  1?,  ctl. 

POTATOES— Quotable  at  .35(8500  ctl  for  new 
crop;  old,  35@50c. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  60@75c  V  ctl. 

HOPS— Quotable  at  i®6c  B). 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Summer  Squash,  40(a!60c 
■V>  small  box;  Bay  Squash,  large  box,  75c(S$l; 
Cucumbers,  6U@75c  "S*  small  box;  Marysville,  $1(8 
1  50  f.  box;  Asparagus,  40@60c  H  box  for  ordinary 
and  $1  (Sil  .50  for  better  qualities;  Rhubarb,  35@65c 
fi  box;' Tomatoes,  $2(8,2  .50  IP  box;  String  Beans, 
l!4(aay2C  1?  tb;  Refugee,  2(S'.Sc  ^  lb;  Wax  Beans, 
l!/j@2c¥i  ft;  Green  Peas,  2(5)2i4c  ft  for  garden; 
Turnips,  50c  f.  ctl;  Beets,  60c  ^  sack;  Cjarrots, 
40@50c;  Cabbage,  6.5@75c  V  ctl;  Garlic,  new, 
.5@6c  ft;  Cauliflower,  .50@60c  ^  dozen;  Dried 
Peppers,  ll@12c  *  ft;  Dried  Okra,  1.5c  t«  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  40(850c  V 
box  for  new,  being  green. 

Apricots— Quotable  at  40@50c  per  box  for  Royals. 

Berries  —  Gooseberries,  2@2>4c  lb;  Strawber- 
ries, Sharpless,  $4@6  chest;  Longworth,  $7@8; 
Raspberries,  ,$7(89  ^  chest  and  7.5c(cD$l  25  per 
crate  for  Newcastle. 

Plums— Quotable  at  40(8,75c. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  40@&)c  ¥  box  for  red  and 
black,  and  3.5(8400  for  white;  Royal  Anne,  60(ai70c. 
In  bulk,  4(5  4Hc  for  black,  3(ffi4c  for  white,  and  4V4(8' 
5c  for  Royal  Anne. 

Currants— Quotable  at  $2  .50@3  50  1^  chest. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  25j!'50c. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$1@2;  Seedlings,  60c(a$l ;  Mexican  Limes,  $4  50@ 
5  fi  box;  Lemons,  Sicily,  $3  75@4:  California 
Lemons,  50c@$l  for  common  and  $1  50(82  for 
good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Following  are  the  prices  fur- 
nished by  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange.  The 
figures  presented  represent  carload  lots,  smaller 
parcels  occasionally  selling  at  slightly  lower 
rates: 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  7c; 
fancy,  7c;  choice,  6c;  standard,  5!4c;  prime.  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  4?^@5y2C;  sun-dried, 4(g)4>/ic. 

Peaches  — Fancy.  7c;  choice,  5Hc;  standard, 
5c;  prime.  iMc:  peeled,  in  boxes.  12(ffil3c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  5c;  quarters,  4c;  choice, 
4c;  standard,  3;4c;  prime,  3c. 

Dried  Grapes— I  Vic  V'  lb. 

Plums— Pitted,  3@4c;unpltted,  l@2o. 

Prunes — Four  sizes,  4o. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  6c;  choice,  5'/4c;  standard, 
5c;  prime.  4c. 

Figs — White,  choice,  3(5).5c;  black,  choice,  2y2@3c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (.50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  Mc  f» 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  SV^c;  3-crown,  2»4c;  3- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  f>  ft;  3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  40 
f»  box  in  20-lh.  boxes:  clusters,  $2:  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2  .50;  Imperial  clusters.  $3;  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  'f*  box. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  3mc;  Walnuts,  6@,7c  for  hard 
shell,  7@9Hc  for  .soft  shell  and  7C89^c  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  9(8, 10c  tor  soft  shell,  2@ 
2V,c  for  hard  shell  and  6(87c  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 3'/2@4!4c  tor  California  and  -!r*5'/2C  for  East- 
ern; Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished; 
Brazil  Nuts.  7(87'/2C  '#  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $4  50@5  50 

100;  Pine  Nuts,  20c  "i?  ft. 

HONEY— Wc  quote:  Comb,9(910c;  water-white, 
extracted.  h\i@6c:  light  amber,  extracted,  5@5i4c; 
dark  amber,  4(850  TP  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26(8280  1?  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  12'/4(ai3c;  seconds, 
ll®12c^  ft. 

Dairy— Fancy,  10!4@ll!4c;  fair  to  choice,  9®10c; 
store  lots,  7(88c. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  6c; 
fair  to  good,  4@5c;  Eastern.  l2H@i3c  ^  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  13(814c  ^  dozen  for  store 
and  16(3)17  for  ranch. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  12(ai.3c;  Hens,  128130  ^  ft;  Roosters, 
$4  .50(85  for  old,  and  $7(89  for  young ;  Broilers.  $2  .50 
@3  50  for  small  and  $.3(5>4  for  large;  Fryers,  $.5(86: 
Hens,  $4.50@5  .50;  Ducks,  $3@,4  for  old  and  $5(3  6  for 
young;  Geese,  $1(81  25  ^  pair;  Goslings,  $1  25(8 
1  50;  Pigeons,  $1  75(a!2  dozen  for  old  and  $1  50@2 
for  young. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows: 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  ^  lb. . .  10  @— c      — @9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   Syt@9  7H®8 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   8  ©S'/a     7  @7H 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   8   @8V4     7  @7'/2 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8   ®S%     7  @7'^ 

Stags   — @6         — @4 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — @7         — @6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — ®8        — @6 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs   — ®9         — @7 

Dry  Hides  19  14 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal  15  10 

Dry  Calf  20  14 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10@20c  each ;  do,  short,  2S@35c 
each;  do,  medium,  30@45c  each:  do,  long  wool,  40® 


65c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  30c;  do,  good 
medium,  15@25c;  do,  winter,  10@15c  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  20@35c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10@12c 
for  damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

WOOL— We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  f(  ft  6@6i4c 

6  to  8  months  do  5@8o 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free  8@10c 

Do,  defective  4@6c 

Northern,  good  to  choice  9@12c 

Do,  defective  7@9c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  8@10c 

Heavy  6®7o 


California  Fruit  5ales. 


Chicago,  June  11.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  California  fruit  at  open  auction  to- 
day,  realizing  prices  as  follows :  Ventilator 
car,  Clyman  plums,  $1.50;  Royal  apricots,  $1® 
1.1.5;  A'lexan(ier  peaches,  9.5c;  refrigerator  car, 
California  Fast  Express  7S2,  Royal  apricots, 
|1.20@1.40;  Alexander  peaches,  $1.05@1.35. 

Philadelphia,  June  11.— The  Earl  Fruit 
Company  sold  California  cherries  at  open  auc- 
tion to-day  :  Black  Tartarian,  90c(S$1.2.5;  half 
boxes,  .5.5c;  Black  Bigarreaus,  $1;  Rockport, 
$1.20;  Governor  Wood,  (;0c(g$1.25. 

New  York,  June  11.— The  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany sold  California  fruit  at  open  auction  to- 
day:  Royal  apricots,  $1.3.5(^1.55;  Alexander 
peaches,  40c(§!$1.20;  Black  Tartarian  cherries, 
7.5c(g;$1.25 ;  Royal  Anne,  7.5e(@$1.05 ;  Centennial, 
6.5@80c ;  Black  Bigarreaus,  $1;  cherry  plums, 
75c.   

List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported   by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  28.  1895. 

539,971.— Can  Opener— W.  N.  Anderson,  S.  F. 
.539,787.— GATE— J.  F.  Bean,  Martinez.  Cal. 

540.149.  — Sash  Fastener— D.  A.  Crichton,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

540.150.  — Sash  Fastener— D.  A.  Crichton,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

540,158.— Drive  Wheel— G.  S.  Fonts,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
539,804.— Gold  Separator  —  Gibbens  &  Murray, 

Portland,  Or. 
.5.39,806.— Phonograph— L.  Glass,  S.  F. 
540,099.— Can  Opener- T.  B.  Hagerty,  S.  F. 
540,0.57  —Car  Codpling— T.  F.  Hudson.  Pasadena, 

Cal. 

.540,060.— Electric  Railway— W.  E.  M.  Jackson, 
S  F. 

.540,061.— Band  Cutter- W.S.  Judd,San  Diego, Cal. 
.5.39,991  —Leaf  Turnefi— H.  Kramer,  S.  F. 
.540,212.— SjMOKE  Consumer— T.  P.  Magrath,  S.  F. 
5:59,997.- Hay  Derrick- D.  Ogilvle,  Lee.  Nev. 
540,195.— Coin  Controlled  Apparatus — G.  F.  W. 

Sohultze,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
510,202 —PiPB>-H.  F.  Williams,  S.  F. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(b.v  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


Free  Instruction  on  Fencing. 

Each  month  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  of  Adrian,  Michigan,  issues  a  circular  in 
the  form  of  a  newspaper,  called  the  Coiled 
Spring  Hustler,  in  which  all  sorts  of  facts  rela- 
tive to  all  sorts  of  fences  are  given.  It  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  this  subject  and  each  issue 
affords  a  liberal  education  on  fencing.  Copies 
of  the  Hustler  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  will 
write  to  the  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
Adrian,  Mich.  It  is  well  worth  sending  for 
before  you  get  at  your  fall  fencing  work. 


A  GREAT  STAYER. 

As  competition  increases  it  becomes  harder 
and  harder  for  the  business  man  to  succeed, 
and,  in  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  public  is 
often  informed  that  this  or  that  thing  has 
■'come  to  stay."  A  strong  purpose  is  good, 
but  doing  the  thing  is  even  better.  One  of 
the  greatest  stayers  we  know  of  is  Pain- 
Killer,  the  advertisements  of  which  we  are 
printing  elsewhere.  This  famous  old  family 
remedy  has  stayed  in  the  homes  of  the  country 
.55  years,  and  is  to-daj'  more  popular  than 
ever.  This  one  fact  proves  its  value  and 
makes  argument  unnecessary.  It  only  re- 
mains for  the  proprietors  (as  they  are  doing) 
to  remind  each  coming  generation  that  for 
over  half  a  century  Pain-Killer  has  been 
recognized  as  the  handiest,  surest  and  cheap- 
est cure  for  the  common  ills  of  humanity,  and 
that  a  bottle  on  their  shelf  will  sooner  or 
later  save  them  trouble  and  suffering  and 
money. 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Remarkable  Material  is  the 
OUTSIDE    I  ISD  U  R  I  IN  E  . 

It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  couit-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  coici 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors. 

IMSIDE  IINDURIINE 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 

//  will  not  mil  or  scale,  soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurincs  are  perfectly  lire-proof. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 

WM.  BlJKl),  MANUFACTURER, 
I\lill8  liuilding:,      -       -      San  Franciscft,  Cal. 

CHOICE  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

Will  be  sold  cheap;  near  Los  Gatos;  40  acres; 
the  best  laid  out  and  best  cared  for  orchard  (three 
years  old)  in  Santa  Clara  Valley;  prunes,  peaches, 
pears  and  almonds. 

New  House,  8  rooms,  lot  .50xll2V4,  town  Palo 
Alto,  $1700.  Also  some  choice  building  lots  in  the 
town. 

JOHN    F.  BYXBEE, 
No.  43  Market  St  Sun  FraoolBco. 


A  Clean  Sweep. 

Where  the  Sharpies  Russian  Sepa- 
rator is  best  known,  there  it  is  best 
liked.  Jackson  county,  in  Iowa,  is  one 
of  the  creamery  counties  of  that 
creamery  State.  Every  separator  in 
the  creameries  of  Jackson  county,  with 
two  exceptions,  was  built  by  P.  M. 
Sharpies.  The  two  exceptions  are 
machines  that  were  purchased  ten 
years  since.  There  were  some  pretty  hard  fights  up  in  that 
county  between  separator  manufacturers,  but  whenever  the 
Russian  goes  into  a  contest  it  wins.  The  oiling  devices  of  the 
Russian  are  simply  wonderful.  Think  of  one  of  these  machines 
running  five  hours  per  day  and  using  but  two  gallons  of  oil  in  a 
year !  That  is  the  record  of  many  Russians.  Twice  as  many 
Russians  have  been  sold  in  that  State  during  the  past  two  years 
as  of  all  other  creamery  separators  combined. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa.. 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    F»aclflc    Coast  Ag^ents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 
DECIDUOUS     RRUIX  TREES 

OUR  SRECIrtLTTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

O-  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

Blgga,  Butte  CountVi  Cal. 


Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

CEO.  fl.  KUNZ,  Sicramento. 

Mission,  3  years  5to6  feet. 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  2  years   2  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet. 

Pichollne,  2  years  2  to  3  feet. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Boob  on  Olive  Culture. 

l-lo\A/Ia.nci  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

TDCCO  nf  nni  n  plinn,  splendor  pmne,  van 
I  ntCo  01  UULU      DEMAN  <iuiiice-  Wioire  of 

Burbaiik's  20  Million  ■•new creations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  ex  i  rywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar- 
anteed. '1  lie"grpat  mi rsorif's" save yoM  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  tlie  bfst  trees  TO  years' experience  can 
grow;  they  "live  longer  and  bear  better."- See. 
Mi/rtxm.  STARK. B44, Louisiana, Mo.. Rockport. III. 

XREE  -  WASH. 

OUvre*  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    \A/.   JACK-aSON    <fc  CO. 
Sole  AKenta.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


—  AND  - 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods   which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Itest  Adapted  to  the  Dlllerent 
Districts  of  the  State. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful growers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  Inexperienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarKori.  By  Edwabd 
J.  WiCKSON,  A.  M.,  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavn.  699  pages,  f  ully  illustrated,  price,  W3.00. 
poatvaid. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


San  Pranclsco,  Cal. 


Larg^est  Stock  of 

SADDLERY  and  HARNESS 

On  Pacific  Coast, 
AT    LO\A/EST    i=»RICES  I 

TRY  ME  I 

C,      HASKELL,  10  Bush  St.,  S.  F. 
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Nearly  Six  Miles  Above  the  Earth 
in  a  Balloon. 


A  record-breaking  voyage  made  by 
Dr.  A.  Berson  in  the  balloon  ship 
"  Phcwnix '■  is  described  in  the  Jounuil 
of  AfioiKiniici.  The  balloon  started 
December  4th  from  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. It  was  charged  with  2000 
meters  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  amply 
su])plied  with  instruments  for  register- 
ing wind  velocities,  temi)erature  and 
barometric  pressures.  In  a  ([uarter  of 
an  hour  aft«»'  the  start  the  balloon  had 
risen  to  2000  meters  (6500  feet),  and  in 
an  hour  to  .")000  meters  or  16,000  feet, 
the  thermometer  registering  18°  C.  be- 
low zero  (0°  F.).  In  less  than  two 
hours  the  bold  aeronaut  was  carried 
to  26,000  feet,  or  to  an  elevation  ex- 
ceeding all  mountain  summits,  with 
the  exception  of  the  loftiest  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  thermometer  at  this 
point  marked  —39°  C.  (—38°  F.),  or 
very  nearly  the  lowest  that  had  been 
recorded  on  any  mountain  top  (the 
winter  temperature  of  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ararat,  as  reported  by  General 
Venukof).  Neither  the  rarified  atmos- 
phere nor  the  cold  seems  to  have  ma- 
terially interfered  with  the  intel- 
lectual processes  of  the  aeronaut,  who, 
however,  was  forced  to  a  close  com- 
munion with  the  oxygon  bags.  When 
ceasing  for  a  few  seconds  to  breathe 
from  these  bags,  Dr.  Berson  felt  dizzy 
and  dangerously  weak,  but  only  once 
dip  his  eyes  close  against  himself.  In 
two  and  a  half  hours  after  the  start 
the  adventurous  scientist  reached  the 
highest  point  of  his  journey,  9150 
meters  (30,012  feet),  an  elevation 
almost  exactly  1000  feet  above  the 
summit  of  Mount  Everest.  At  this 
prodigious  height,  where  the  barom- 
eter registered  an  atmospheric  pres- 
sure of  only  231  millimeters,  or  9.09 
inches,  careful  readings  of  the  instru- 
ments were  still  made,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  observer  was  such  that 
seemingly  he  might  have  ascended 
much  farther.  The  temperature  in 
greatly  attenuated  atmosphere  was 
—47.9°  C.  (—54°  F.).  For  a  full  hour 
after  the  "highest'"  was  reached,  two 
of  Dr.  Berson's  fingers  remained 
frozen,  but  beyond  this  comparatively 
little  discomfort  was  experienced.  The 
descent  was  made  in  slow  calculated 
curves,  with  final  arrival  on  a  stubble- 
field  at  Schoenwald,  near  Keil.  Among 
the  interesting  results  of  this  atmos- 
pheric exploration  were  the  determi- 
nation of  humidity  in  the  highest  zones, 
the  snow  -  flake  structure  of  cirrus 
clouds,  a  tremendous  increase  of  wind 
velocity  with  the  ascent,  and  the  great 
lowering  of  winter  temperatures  be- 
tween 5000  and  30.000  feet. 


Popular  Electrical  Theories. 

A  history  of  popular  misconceptions 
on  electrical  subjects  would  make  en- 
tertaining reading.  The  superintend- 
ent of  a  Kansas  electric  light  station 
tells  that  among  a  thousand  puzzling 
inquiries  that  were  addressed  to  him  on 
the  night  that  the  electric  lij^ht  was 
started  in  his  city,  was  the  poser: 
"Where  is  the  hole  in  the  wire  that 
the  juice  comes  through  ?"  An  electrical 


supply  firm  in  Nova  Scotia  has  lately 
received  the  following  letter  from  a 
Cape  Brenton correspondent:  "Will  you 
kindly  let  me  know  all  particulars 
about  the  incandescent  lamps  which 
you  advertised  in  the  li<  rmih  r  .'  That 
is,  what  is  used  in  them,  is  it  kerosene 
oil,  etc.,  or,  if  not,  what  is  it?  Andean 
the  material  be  easily  obtained  ?  Also 
let  me  know  if  the  light  from  your  lamjjs 
is  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
kerosene  ones.  I  am  desirous  of 
getting  one  or  more  of  them,  and  would 
like  to  know  all  about  them.  "  A  well 
known  T.ondon  weekly  paper  gravely 
publishes  among  its  bits  of  electrical 
information  the  announcement  that: 
"A  German  electrician  recently  hived  a 
swarm  of  bees  by  the  use  of  electricity. 
He  passed  a  i)owerful  current  through 
the  bough  of  a  tree  on  which  they 
clustered  and  the  stock  caused  them  to 
fall  stupefied  to  the  ground.  Before 
they  had  time  to  recover  he  had  them 
collected  and  placed  in  a  new  hive.  " 
An  inventive  genius,  who  hails  from 
Columbus,  O. ,  has  discovered  that  'if 
two  dissimilar  conductors  of  electricty 
which  arc  subject  to  slight  atomic 
change  under  the  influence  of  sound 
are  joined  together  after  the  manner  of 
a  pair  of  thermopile  bars,  and  the  open 
ends  are  insulated  by  a  suitable  non- 
conductor of  both  sound  and  electricity 
a  current  is  generated  when  sounds 
are  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  exposed 
ends.  If  two  or  more  suc-h  elements 
are  connected  together  we  have  an 
acoustic  battery,  and  by  int-reasing  the 
number  of  elements  it  is  possible  to 
operate  an  ordinary  call  bell  by  simply 
clapping  the  hands  in  front  of  the  ex- 
posed ends  of  the  battery.  "  This 
sounds  impressive.  The  way  in  which 
the  inventor  proposes  to  turn  his  in- 
spired idea  to  account  is  to  establish 
an  electrical  perpetual  motion  and 
among  other  things  to  wind  clocks  by 
the  noise  of  their  own  pendulums  and 
light  shops  by  the  noise  of  the  machin- 
ery. A  contemporary  says:  "By  this 
scheme  also  an  auctioneer  may  yet  run 
an  electrical  cash  system  with  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice;  some  janitor  by 
the  force  of  his  profanity  may  story  up 
electricity  enough  to  ring  a  church  bell: 
policemen  in  noisy  boots  could  furnish 
street  lights;  the  mooing  cows  may 
furnish  power  to  cut  their  own  fodder; 
and  a  barking  dog  may  keep  an  elec- 
tric light  burning  by  and  by  on  the 
lawn." 

"It  has  iiEEN  DisrovEREO,"  says  the 
Xtiiional  Drufiqixt.  "that  the  famous 
tree,  from  the  bark  of  which  quinine  is 
obtained,  furnishes  no  quinine  except  in 
malarial  regions.  If  a  tree  is  planted 
in  a  malarial  district,  it  will  produce 
quinine;  if  it  is  planted  in  a  non-mala- 
rial district,  it  will  not  produc-e  quinine. 
It  is  therefore  claimed  that  quinine  is  a 
malarial  poison,  drawn  from  the  soil 
and  stored  up  by  this  wonderful  tree." 


Breeders'  Directory. 

six  UneB  or  less  In  tbls  directory  at  &0c  per  line  per 
month. 


A  rustic  deacon  had  to  announce  that 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hugh,  M.  A.,  would 
preach  at  the  chapel.  What  he  did 
announce  was:  "The  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes'  Ma  will  preach."  He 
added,  with  that  love  of  amplification 
which  is  habitual  in  his  class,  "We 
hope  the  old  lady  will  give  us  a  good 
discourse." -  T^iving  Church. 


P.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

*★★*  FIFTH  SEASON.  *★*★ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  XRV"    IX  ! 


SAMPLES  .\NT)  CIRCULARS  FTTRNISHEI)  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

1 16  Battery  Street   San  Francisco. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  II.  ItL  KKK,  iBi;  Market  St..  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
Htelus:  Grade  Miluh  Cows.    B'lne  Pips. 

l{ri.,L.S— Devoiis  iiiid  Shorlhorus.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  limes  either  singly  or  In  oarload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Slock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


F.  H.  MUKPIIY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Slionhorn  Cattle.  Poland-China  &  Bi^rkshlre  HOKS. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petalunta.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.    Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PKTKK  SA.XK  «  S»>N.  Lick  House.  S  P.,  Cal  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Slieep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JKKSKYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  hcid 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  P    Aninuils  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


l{.VKKI-:i>  p.  KOCKS.  Brown  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas  aiul  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  In  these 
varieties  I  liave  taken  great  pains  In  securing  the 
best  prize  winners  in  New  York  and  Mass.:  be- 
sides. I  liave  won  highest  honors  al  tlie  Stale 
shows.  I  Invite  every  one  interested  to  visit  my 
ranch  and  see  America's  best  bred  fowls.  Refer- 
ence. People's  Bank,  or  any  of  m.v  neighbors. 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal.  J.  W.  Porgeus.  Eggs.  12  per  set- 
ting, or  three  settings  for  Jo. 


HI'KI'"  LKdllOKNS.— Eggs  from  prize  winners. 
11.  $2  and  $:i  per  thirteen.  Inculiator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 


K(i<i.S  FOK  IIATCHIN<i-Bnff.  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes. 
Silver  Wyandottes.  Light  Brahmas.  Indian  Gauies, 
Black  Spanisli,  Bantams.  Pekin  Ducks— Two  Dol- 
lars setting.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey.  White 
Holland  Turkey  Tliree  Dollars  dozen.  Theodore 
Cushiug.  Spokane.  Washington. 


.1.  R.  CATI.KTT,  Pleasant  Urove.  Cal..  breeds 
only  S.  C.  Browii  Leghorns.  Kggs  for  hatching, 
.iOc  per  Betting  or  11  settings  for  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


WKLLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    KGG  FO(»U 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


C.VI.IFOKNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  for  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BUKKK,«2f,  Market  St.,S.F.-  BERKSHIRES. 


CIIAS.   A.   STOWK,    Stockton,   Berkshire  and 

Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  .'»IILLKK,  Elisio,  Cal.    Registered  Berkshires. 


.J.  P.  ASHLKY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China.  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLKR  UKACH,  San  Jose.  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  L.anding.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.<iLIUF,  Siieramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


R.H.  CRANK,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE. 

■Without  a  sliarlow  of  fear  farmer  Trusty  ran 
his  tract  loti  ciwiiio  on  tlicbridge.  The  builder 
proved  it  safe  liy  figures  tlius:  four  strinpera 
across  llio  dlteh  carry  1600  lbs.  each  foijr- 
teon  plank  .KiO  lbs.  etich,  equal  to  i:i,000  lbs. 
Whiletbe  coronersatou  Trii.sty'sromain.s  tho 
builder  skipped  out.  Maybe  "flgures  wont 
lie,"  but  they  are  .sometimes  juesied  by 
Ignorant  or  unprincipled  men.  Remember 
when  figuring  on  fences  the  cross  wires  or 
pickets,  like  tho  bridge  planks  add  nothing 
to  the  strength  and  the  "stringers"  of  the 
Page  are  dotiblv  strong. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

EGGS  WILL  PAY  LARGE  PROFITS 

At  10  cents  per  dozen.  If  you  doubt  it,  write  me 
and  I  will  tell  you  how.  Give  plainly  your  name, 
address  and  business.  H.  K.  STARKWEATHER, 
130  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


can  you  afford 
topasstmisby: 


SEND  YOUR  NAME  &  ADDRESS  ON  POSTAL  CARD»» 
y--.^^^-'^^  POULTRY  RANCH.WESTRIVERSIOECAL 
QHiELJi'-THEYWILL  SEND  YOU  SOMETHINt  USEFUL 
BYDECEMBEH  IS'"  N  EXT  ,<""-.S  C  w  LECMORNS",-'sr:. 


Holstein= 
Friesian 


BULLS 


I  have  for  sale  lo  Thoroughbred  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  of  superior  breeding— Clolhilde,  Nether- 
land,  Aagie  and  Lady  Fay  families,  ranging  in 
a^s  from  ti  to  18  months.  Apply 

HALL'S  STOCK  FARM,  Miirysville, 
Or,  THOS.  B.  HALL,  Sacramento. 


1000  SHROPSHIRES. 

Laritost   Mutton  Ram 
Mreedlng  Farm  in 
America. 

Range  trade  a  specialty. 
Also  titled  show  stock 
in  season, 
(""ome  or  write — 

A.  ().  FOX,  Owner. 
Oregon,  Dane  Co..  WU. 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

Vou  Can  Lar||;ely  Increase 

Your  Income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  In  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
c.italogue  of  Incubators.  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Rftntni- 
li,  r  tl,e  HtKl  in  Ihe  rheiipenl.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1,'ii;  Castro  St., 
f)akland.  Cal 


Anierifaii  Bee  Journal. 

(Established  ISiil  i. 
Weekly,  *l  a  year.  TEditors, 
160 -page  .»*r^^K-'<» 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


All  about  Hees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

.^0  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


B 


K  E  EP  ER  S  ^mpfe^c^>?u 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  IlitnrisomeW  lllo6lriited  QPr  O  IDDI  ICC 
MuKazine.  snd  Catalog,  of  DCC  OUrrL|[.0 
PHEE.  THE  A.  I.  UOOTC  O..  .>Iedina.O. 


The  Oriental  Gas  Engine 

IS  THE  BEST  be- 
cause it  combines 
simplicity  of  con- 
struction with  power 
and  economy  of  space. 
It  can  be  run  with 
natural  or  manufac- 
tured gas  orga.soline. 

It  can  be  used  for 
pumping  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  all  pur- 
poses where  a  perfect 
engine  is  required, 
with  the  advantage 
of  lessening  the  risk 
of  <'xplosions.  No 
licensed  engineer  at 
a  high  salary  needed 
to  operate  it. 

Send  for  circulars 
and  prices  if  a  good 
safe  engine  is  what 
you  need. 

The  Oriental  Launch  is  Perfection. 
M.  A.  GRAHAM, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
105  lieale  Street  San  Francisco. 

The  Horse  and  His  Diseases. 

BY  B.  J    EEN'PAI.I..  .M.  1>. 

Thirty-five  fine  engravings 
showlnir  positions  and  ac- 
tions of  sick  horses.  Gives 
the  cause,  symptoms  and 
the  best  tre.ilment  of  dis- 
eases. H;is  a  table  Riving 
the  doses,  effects  aiuI  anti- 
dotes of  all  the  principal 
medicines  used  for  the  horse 
and  a  few  paees  on  the  ac- 
tion and  uses  of  medicines. 
Rules  for  tellln?  the  ape  of  a 
horse,  with  a  fine  enpravln« 
showln?  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  at  each  year. 
It  is  printed  on  fine  paper  and  has  nearly  IINI  pages. 
"H.'<S  Inches.  Price,  only  2.^  cents,  or  five  for  tl.  on 
receipt  of  which  we  will  send  by  mall  to  any  ad- 
dress. Parilic  Rural  PrrHs,  230  Market  street, 
San  Francisco. 

NiLES'  manual  and  reference  book  on  subjects 
connected  with  successful  Poultry  and  Stock  Rais- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Over  1(X)  pages,  profusely 
Illustrated  with  hand.sonie,  lifelike  Illustrations  of 
the  different  varieties  of  Poultry  and  Live  Stock. 
Price,  postpaid,  50  cents.  Address  PACIFIC  BUBAL 
PBBSS  Office.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


SESSIONS  <&  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  have  Berkshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
They  are  from  I'rI/.e  Winners  and  are  Prize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  can  furnish  pigs  three  to  six 
months  old.   Correspondence  solicited. 


CH'CACO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


The  most  aacccssfal  collej<e  on  thi8  contini 
J08.  Ht  UHEH,  M 


:icularK  addresH  the  Secretary, 
!537-2$39  State  8c„  Chicaco,  III. 


June  15,  1895. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Scientific  Food  Preparation. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  not  have  been  in 
better  business  than  it  was  when  it 
caused  to  be  prepared  and  circulated  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject  of  food  prepara- 
tion. Our  enthusiastic  poet  statis- 
tician, Edward  Atkinson,  in  this  bulle- 
tin skips  joyously  to  the  fore  with  his 
Aladdin  oven  and  his  oil  lamp  heater 
and  cooker,  enabling  a  poor  man  to 
prepare  a  dinner  fit  for  the  gods  at  an 
outlay  of  a  few  cents.  Atkinson's  part 
of  the  work  shows  what  every  cook 
who  has  any  sense  already  knew — that 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  most 
kinds  of  food  must  be  subjected  to  a 
moderate  heat  a  very  long  time  in- 
stead of  a  fierce  shriveling  heat  for  a 
short  time.  But  very  few  cooks  have 
any  sense  in  this  respect.  The  pam- 
phlet contains  illustrations  of  cooking 
tables  and  boxes  that  prepare  delicious 
food  with  the  heat  only  of  a  little  kero- 
sene lamp. 

Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards  furnishes  to 
the  pamphlet  what,  if  one  were  speak- 
ing of  live-stock  feeding,  he  would  call 
a  balanced  ration."  And,  indeed,  no 
living  creature  needs  a  balanced  ration 
more  than  civilized  man  does  all  over 
the  world  to-day. 

The  proper  food  to  keep  a  human 
being  in  health  must  contain  so  much 
carbohydrates  or  starchy  matter.  We 
all  knew  that  before,  but  the  trouble 
was  with  the  scientific  that  in  their 
eagerness  to  lug  in  this  and  other  fine 
big  words  thev  never  told  us  in  what 
foods  we  could  find  our  carbohydrates. 
This  Mrs.  Richards  does.  Heat  is 
wanted,  and  for  this  purpose  fats  and 
oils  are  necessary.  Muscle  -  building 
food  is  wanted  too.  The  food  for  this 
purpose  contains  much  "  protein," 
which  is  the  name  given  to  the  muscle- 
building  nitrogenous  compounds. 

Mrs.  Richards  gives  the  "balanced 
ration,"  which,  in  the  latest  scientific 
view,  furnishes  all  these  substances  to 
one  person  for  a  week.  Her  table  is 
as  follows,  not  counting  drinks,  such  as 
milk,  cocoa,  coffee,  etc. : 


1^ 

■a 

o  3 


Meat  or  meat  substitutes  

Flouf  and  grains  

Butrer  

Ku^ar  

Vegetables,  including  potatoes. 


Total.. 


Nitrogenous- 
substances 

As  bought,! 

Fats,  pounds. 

3   i  .40 
5  .60 
0.8  

.20 
.05 
.70 

1   

5  .06 

.la 

17. 8i  1.07 

1.07 

3.^0 


The  dish  that  comes  nearest  to  being 
wholly  digested  is  one  made  of  corn- 
meal  and  cheese  cooked  together. 
Ninety-three  per  cent  of  it  is  digested. 
In  a  dish  made  up  of  pea  flour  cooked 
with  milk,  butter  and  eggs  92  per  cent 
is  digested. 

•The  celebrated  Dr.  Dumoulin,  being 
surrounded  in  his  last  moments  by 
many  of  his  fellow-physicians,  who 
deplored  their  loss,  said  to  them  : 
"Gentlemen,  I  leave  behind  me  three 
great  physicians."  Every  one  of  them, 
thinking  himself  to  be  one  of  the  three, 
pressed  him  to  name  them,  upon  which 
he  replied,  "  Cleanliness,  exercise,  and 
moderation  in  eating." — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 

A  oooi)  baby  story  is  of  a  neighbor 
meeting  a  little  one  on  the  street,  and 
saying:  "Good  morning,  ray  little 
dear.  I  never  can  tell  you  and  your 
sister  apart.  Which  of  the  twins  ai-e 
you?"  And  the  little  dear  made 
answer,  "I'm  the  one  what's  out 
walkin'." — The  Transcript. 

Thfre  is  more  Clatarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
countr.y  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  mauy  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has 
proven  Catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease  and 
therefore  requires  constitutional  treatment. 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  ,T.  Cheney 
&  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure 
ou  the  market.  It  is  taken  iuternally  in  doses 
from  ten  drops  to  a  teaspootrful.  It  acts  direcily 
on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
They  offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any 
to  cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testin 
dress,  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO., 

.^Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


Acute  Dyspepsia. 

SYMPATHETI&  HEART  DISEASE  OFTEN 
ATI  ENDS  ir. 


Tlie  Modem  Treatment  Consists  in  Kemoving 
the  Cause. 

\Fi'(ijii  I  lie  Ilfpiihiiraii .  (JeiJdr  RuptiJa.  lon'Ci.] 

Mrs.  V.  Curley,  who  has  resided  in  Clarence, 
Iowa,  for  the  past  twenty-two  years,  tells  an 
interesting  story  of  what  she  considers  rescue 
from  premature  death.  At  all  events,  relief 
from  a  life  of  great  suffering,  which  made 
death  seem  a  happy  means  of  escaping  from 
torture.    Her  narrative  is  as  follows  : 

"For  ten  years  prior  to  189-1,  I  was  a  con- 
stant sufferer  from  acute  stomach  trouble.  I 
had  all  the  manifold  symptoms  of  acute  dys- 
pepsia, and  at  times  other  troubles  were  pres- 
ent in  complication.  I  did  not  know  what  it 
was  to  enjoy  a  meal.  No  matter  how  careful 
I  tnight  be  as  to  the  quality,  quantity  and 
preparation  of  my  food,  distress  always  fol- 
lowed eating.  I  was  despondent  and  blue. 
Almost  to  the  point  of  insanity  at  times,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  die.  Often  and  often 
I  could  not  sleep.  Sympathetic  heart  trouble 
set  in  and  time  and  again  I  was  oBliged  to  call 
a  doctor  in  the  night  to  relieve  the  sudden 
attacks  of  suffocation  which  would  come  on 
without  a  moment's  warning. 

"My  troubles  increased  as  time  wore  on 
and  1  spent  large  sums  in  doctor  bills,  being 
compelled  to  have  medical  attendants  almost 
const.antly.  During  1892  and  1893,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  retain  food  and  water 
brashes  plagued  me.  I  was  reduced  to  a 
skeleton.  A  consultation  of  physicians  was 
unable  to  determine  just  what  did  ail  me. 
The  doctors  gave  us  as  their  opinion  that  the 
probable  trouble  was  ulceration  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  and  held  out  no  hope  of  recov- 
ery. One  doctor  said,  '  All  I  can  do  to  relieve 
your  suffering  is  by  the  use  of  opium.' 

"About  this  time  a  friend  of  mine,  Mrs. 
Symantha  Smith,  of  Glidden,  Iowa,  told  me 
about  the  case  of  Mrs.  Thurston,  of  Oxford 
Junction,  Iowa.  This  lady  said  she  had  been 
afflicted  much  the  same  as  I  had.  She  had 
consulted  local  phj'sicians  without  relief,  and 
had  gone  to  Davenport  for  treatment  without 
receiving  any  benefit  therefrom.  Giving  up 
all  hope  of  recovery,  she  was  ready  for  any 
any  suggestion,  and  was  persuaded  by  a 
friend  to  take  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills.  The 
result  was  altnosl  magical. 

"  In  despair  J  bought  a  box  of  the  pills  from 
our  druggist,  Mr.  Geo.  Smith.  By  the  time 
the  first  box  was  finished  I  was  able  to  eat 
with  less  distress  but  was  in  no  mood  to  go  on 
with  the  treatment.  I  presume  I  expjcted 
too  much,  but  my  husband  thought  I  was  bet- 
ter, and  insisted  upon  my  trying  at  least  one 
more  box.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  they 
did  not  let  me  give  up.  I  kept  on  with  the 
pills  and  before  many  months  I  felt  better 
than  I  had  for  a  dozen  years.  1  am  now  almost 
free  from  trouble,  and  if  through  some  error 
of  diet  I  feel  badly,  this  splendid  remedy  sets 
me  right  again.  I  have  regained  my  strength 
and  am  once  more  in  my  usual  Hesh.  I  sleep 
well  and  can  eat  without  tlistress.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  owe  my  recovery  to  Dr.  Williams' 
Pink  Pills.  I  only  'wish  that  I  had  heard  of 
them  years  ago,  thereb^v  saving  mj'self  ten 
years  of  suffering  and  money." 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills'  for  Pale  People 
are  not  a  patent  medicine  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  tertn  is  usually  understood,  but 
are  a  scientific  preparation  successfully  used 
in  general  practice  for  mauy  years  before  be- 
ing offered  to  the  jiublic  generally.  They  con- 
tain in  a  condensed  form  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  give  new  life  and  richness  to  the 
blood,  and  restore  shattered  nerves.  They 
are  an  unfailing  specific  for  such  diseases  as 
locomotor  ataxia,  partial  paralysis,  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  rheumatism, 
nervous  headache,  the  after  effects  of  the 
grippe,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  pale  and 
sallow  complexions,  that  tired  feeling  result- 
ing from  nervous  prostration  ;  all  diseases  re- 
sulting from  vitiated  humors  in  the  blood, 
such  as  scrofula,  chronic  erysipelas,  etc. 
They  are  also  a  specific  for  troubles  peculiar 
to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irregulari- 
ties, and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build 
up  the  blood  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to 
pale  or  sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a 
radical  cure  in  all  cases  arising  from  mental 
worry,  overwork,  or  excesses  of  whatever 
nature. 

These  pills  are  manufactured  by  the  Dr. 
Williams'  Medicine  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  are  sold  only  in  boxes  bearing  the 
firm's  trade  mark  and  wrapper,  at  .50  cents  a 
box  or  six  boxes  for  $'3..')0,  and  are  never  sold 
in  bulk.  They  may  be  had  of  all  druggists  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams'  Medicine 
Company. 
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SPRAYER 

^  For  fruit  trees, 
vines, garden  flow- 
ers. Our  book  on 
Sprayers  tells  how 
to  help  you.  your 
crops  and  our  buH- 
inet;B  to  pny.  Its 
Free  send  for  it. 

W&B.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Ct. 
New  York. 

Chicago. 


Osborne  Columbia 

Binder  and  Harvester. 


We  have  for  years  had  the  best  Binder  and  Harvester.   For  1895  we  eclipse  all  former  efforts  and  offer 
you  a  machine  that  contains  a  great  many  new  features,  such  as 

LOW  ELEVATION— Our  Elevators  are  but  28  inches  high,  and  are  Open  End. 
CLOSE  SHAVE  FINGER  BAR, 

ALL-STEEL  BOTTOH  TO  PLATFORM, 
HOST  SIMPLE  KNOTTER, 

FOUR  MOTION  REEL, 

SELF-ALLIGNINQ  BEARINOS, 
•   LIGHTEST  DRAFT. 


Headquarters  for  Binding  Twine. 

 WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  

D.  n.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

2X  MAIN  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


DRIED  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES  can  be  graded  by  the  ♦♦^ 

HAMILTON  FRUIT  GRADER 
% 


♦        As  well  as  PRUNES  and  WALNUTS,  •f-f^- 

THE  ONLY  MACHINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CAL.  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

Fa<-tory,  4.51  W.  8«uta  Clara  St.  SAN  .JO.SE,  CAL. 


i  Price  i 


GolJ  and  Silrpr  Watches,  Rl?TcTed^ 
Ui;^ifs,>Niitrous,t  iVrrinL-.  s,  S..lc8, 
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Press  Slanrls,  Copy  Rnoks,  Vi«o.,  Drills,  Biillil  Plons, 
taifn  Mi)w<— <'.>ITpe  mills,  I.iillipi,  Brmli-rs,  DiinpCnrls, 
Corn  Shl-Ii-  s,  lh\n(\  Cnrts,  Fnrcps.  Scr.ipcrs,*"  ir|.  Konrc, 
Fnniilni;  Ulills,  Wrlnijfrs,  F.nirinM,  S.iws,  Sli-ri  SinlJ, 
Ornln  !>nm|>s,  Onw  liars,  Itnilors,  T""ls,  pit  ll'.itrs, 
liaj.  Stork,  KleTOtor.  i::tl'.-o..id,  I'iaf  fomi  and  Cotllltor  \J.ES. 

Sfnd  for  froo  riit]ii<ilrii«  and  hep  liow  l<>  hiivo  .llonov, 
Ul  Bo.  Jefferson  Bt.,  CHICAGO  BOAI.E  CO.,  Chic.aeo,  tll. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

310  MON'iXiOIMKKV  STREET, 

Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL. 


txr^WELLMACHINERYfforks. 

All  kinds  of  toolf.  Fortvine  forthedriller  by  using:  our 
Adaniit  ntine  process;  can  take  acore.  Perfected  Econom- 
icftl  Artesian  Pumpini;  Uicrs  to  wrk  bv  Steam.  Air, etc. 
Letuehelpyou.  THE  AMERICAN  WELL  WOBK8, 
A.Bror»,  lU.f   Chicago,  IIL)   DalUit  Tex. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  i|i 

310  CALIFOKNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest.  , 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing;. 


By  GUSTAV  EISEN. 


This  18  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  CiiUfornla.  It  has  been  .ipproved  b.v  Prof.  HU- 
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agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  »3. 00,  postage  pre- 
paid.   Oi-ders  should  be  addressed: 
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Our  Stone  Crop. 


Farmers  are  expected  to  produce  bread  and  not 
stone,  and  yet  there  are  some  owners  of  hill  lands 
near  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  who  make  more  from 
their  crop  of  paving  blocks  than  they  can  from  any 
softer  material.  The  subject  of  stone  has,  however, 
always  had  an  agricultural  significance,  and  the 
stone  crop  on  New  England  farms  is  never  affected 
either  from  winter  frost  or  summer  blight.  In  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  rule,  field  stones  are  not  burdensome, 
though  we  have  seen  some  fields  which  would  put 
Massachusetts  to  shame  with  cobble  covers. 

California  quarries,  yielding  granite,  marble  and 
other  rock  of  architectural  value,  are  quite  an  item 
of  our  local  resources.  They  are  also  attractive 
topics  for  illustration,  as  the  engravings  on  this  page 
show.  The  view  in  the  Rocky  Point  granite  quarry 
is  especially  interesting  because  of  its  showing  of 
Indian  picturing  on  the  rock  which  is  now  being 
worked  to  minister  to  the  progress  of  another  race 
and  another  age.  This  quarry  is  situated  near  Ex- 
eter, Tulare  county,  and  is  of  syenitic  granite — a 
notable  quarry. 

The  other  engraving  shows  a  general  view  of  one 
of  the  largest  granite  quarries  in  the  world,  located 
about  three  miles  southeast  of  Raymond,  Madera 
county.  It  yields  a  light  gray  granite  of  even  tex- 
ture, which  lies  so  as  to  admit  of  separation  into  im- 
mense blocks.  One  is  described  about  two  years  ago 
as  having  the  entire  force  of  70  men  then  at  work  on 
it;  it  was  325  feet  long,  five  to  fifteen  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  exposed  for  fifty  feet  in  width,  without 
seam  or  flaw. 

Granite  rock  occurs  in  nearly  every  county  of  the 
State  and  is  one  of  our  most  abundant  building  ma- 
terials. There  are  almost  as  many  varieties  as 
localities  where  found,  the  general  term  "granite" 
being  applied  to  many  masses  of  rock  that  strict 
mineralogical  classification  would  place  differently. 

In  many  parts  of  the  State  railroad  facilities  have 
made  possible  the  opening  of  granite  quarries,  the 
commercial  value  in  several  instances  being  consider- 
able.   In  Placer  county,  at  Rocklin,  Griffith,  Gould 


ROCKY    POINT   GRANITE   QUARRY,    TULARE   COUNTY,    SHOWING    INDIAN  PAINTINGS 

AND    EFFECT   OF   A  BLAST. 


&  Towles,  and  Penryn,  are  large  quarries  con- 
stantly worked,  and  from  that  locality  has  come 
much  of  the  granite  in  use  in  this  city.  At  the 
Griffith  quarries,  near  Penryn,  is  opened  up  what  is 
said  to  be  the  only  true  black  granite  quarry  in  the 
State.  Extensive  polishing  works  form  a  part  of 
the  quarrying  plant  at  this  point.  The  State  Pri.son 
granite  quarry  at  Folsom.  Sacramento  Co.,  also 
furnishes  a  large  amount  of  granite.  Considerable 
granite  quarrying  is  also  being  done  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State. 


RAYMOND   GRANITE   gUARRY,    MADERA    COUNTY,  CAL. 


Many  of  the  older  readers  of  the  Rural  will  be 
shocked  to  know  of  the  death  of  R.  S.  Carey  of  Sac- 
ramento by  his  own  hand.    He  had  met  financial  re- 
verses and  was  in  bad  health  and  life  seemed  too 
heavy  a  burden.    He  committed  suicide  by  shooting. 
Many  years  ago  Mr.  Carey  owned  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  this  State,  and  was  one  of  the  largest 
stock -raisers.     He  was  known  all  over  the  State, 
and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  which  he  always  took  an  active  in- 
terest, and  whose  advancement   he  forwarded  by 
every  means  in  his  power.  At 
one  time  he  was  president  of 
the  Capital  Savings  Bank  and 
made  it  one  of  the  most  solid 
[     institutions    in  the  country. 
The  deceased  was  a  native  of 
Missouri  and  67  years  old. 

At  the  State  University  ex- 
periment grounds  can  now  be 
seen  a  large  tobacco  planting, 
embracing  about  thirty  varie- 
ties from  different  parts  of 
the  world.  For  the  next  two 
months  it  will  be  a  sight  worth 
seeking  by  all  who  have  inter- 
est in  this  crop.  This  fact  is 
the  more  pertinent  because 
the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion's committee  on  new  indus- 
tries reported  on  the  feasibili- 
ty of  raising  tobacco  in  this 
State,  and  that  it  could  be 
profitably  and  successfully 
cultivated.  Accompanying 
the  report  were  written 
opinions  from  several  tobacco 
manufacturers  to  the  effect 
that  the  samples  of  tobacco 
grown  in  California  which 
they  had  examined  could  noi 
be  surpassed  in  quality. 
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The  Week. 


,  Those  two  great  '"friends  of  the 

Good 

farmer,  "  Henry  Clews,  the  New 

York  banker,  and  Philip  D. 
Armour,  the  Chicago  packer,  agree  that  there  are 
good  times  coming.  '"It  is  to  be  a  great  year  for 
the  farmer,"  says  Philip D.  Armour,  "and  ultimately 
for  that  reason  a  great  year  for  the  merchant.  High 
prices  are  going  to  more  than  compensate  for  any 
loss  in  wheat,  and  the  country  is  going  to  get  the 
benefit  in  a  moderate  way  of  rather  light  crops 
abroad.  There  were  never  such  prospects  for  the 
Northwest."  And  Henry  Clews,  says  he:  "The 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe  is  becoming  steadilj'  more 
assuring.  The  revival  of  business  which  has  set  in 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  its  counterpart  among 
the  commercial  nations  on  the  other  side.  It  is  very 
clear  from  the  eagerness  with  which  new  Issues  are  ; 
taken  in  England,  Germany  and  Holland,  as  well  as  [ 
on  this  market,  that  during  the  last  five  years  of 
business  reaction  a  vast  amount  of  capital  has  been  j 

held  back  from  investment  until  the  times  looked  1  all  of  the  meetings  most  attractive 
more  propitious.  The  readiness  with  which  new  in- 
vestments are  now  taken  is  plain  evidence  of  a  broad 
and  positive  revival  of  credit.  Reinforced  as  that 
revival  will  be  by  the  most  advanced  methods  of  pro- 
duction this  coming  ten  years  may  be  expected  to 
surpass  everything  in  the  world's  experience  in  the 
way  of  industrial  progress  and  commercial  expan- 
sion.'    This  is  something  worth  living  for. 


are  so  well  informed  should  attract  a  wide  attend- 
ance of  producers,  and  the  discussion  in  which  all  are 
invited  to  participate  should  bring  out  much  which 
will  be  exceedingly  valuable  no  hear. 

It  looks  as  though  the  open  fruit 
auctions  at  Chicago,  which  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  and 
Shippers'  Association  is  contending  for,  would  pre- 
vail. It  is  telegraphed  that  the  small  dealers  pro- 
pose to  stand  for  their  rights  as  purchasers,  and 
they  declare  that  the  work  of  the  "  Buyers'  Associa- 
tion "  is  merely  a  move  to  form  a  trust  and  keep  the 
prices  of  fruit  high  to  consumers.  They  assert  that 
the  same  thing  has  been  tried  several  times  within 
the  last  five  years,  but  always  without  the  desired 
result.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  Fruit  Buyers'  As- 
sociation will  carry  out  its  threats  to  hioycott  the 
auction,  as  the  grocers  would  have  to  be  supplied  in 
some  way,  and  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  offend 
them,  as  it  is  thought  they  will  take  a  neutral  stand. 
It  was  learned  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
held  .Saturday  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  representa- 
tive to  California  to  treat  with  the  growers,  and.  if 
possible,  to  have  them  abolish  the  present  auction 
and  find  some  method  of  relief  for  the  dealers,  but  no 
final  action  was  taken.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  ground  for  negotiations.  The  California  interest 
is  to  sell  as  much  fruit  as  possible,  and  to  have  the 
competition  in  local  selling  such  that  consumers  can 
afford  to  take  a  great  deal  of  it.  High  retailing  to 
consumers  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  California 
interest. 

When  one  remembers  that  for  two 

Pure 

or  three  hundred  years  the  micro- 
scope was  little  more  than  an  ex-  i 
pensive  toy,  and  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  a  I 
means  of  most  advanced  scientific  research,  the  ex- 
tent of  its  present  employment  as  an  industrial  tool 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  In  nearly  all  arts  and 
manufacture  the  lenses  play  a  very  important  part, 
but  in  none  perhaps  is  such  an  aggregate  amount  of 
work  done  as  in  the  live-stock  branch  of  agricultural 
production.  A  statement  prepared  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  total  amount  of 
microscopically  inspected  pork  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  during  the  three  months 
ending  with  January,  189.5,  was  18,400,615  pounds— a 
gain  over  the  shipments  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  189.3  and  1894  of  about  8,200,000  pounds.  The 
government  microscopists  have  been  quite  as  quick  i 
in  their  way  as  the  pig-killers  in  their  operations. 
What  a  shock  it  would  be  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
microscopists  of  the  last  generation  to  think  of  their 
favorite  instrument  as  the  leading  power  in  the  work 
of  the  pork  butchers  !  j 

The  greatest  "gang  "  of  Farmers'  I 

Farmers  ^  *r>  *^ 

Institutes  ever  held  in  California 
■IS  1  n  en.  ^^.jj  YiQgm  at  San  Diego  bright  and  j 
early  on  Monday  morning,  July  8th,  and  continue 
through  that  day  and  the  next  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  rooms  in  that  city.  The  next  Institute 
will  be  held  at  Escondido  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. July  10th  and  11th,  and  the  last  at  Santa  Ana 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  July  12th  and  18th.  This 
makes  six  solid  days  of  institute  work  in  places 
adjacent,  so  that  the  University  representatives 
who  hold  the  meetings  may  go  continuously  through 
the  week.  Prof.  Wickson,  of  Berkeley,  and  Prof. 
Cooke,  of  Claremont,  will  do  the  work  on  the  part  of 
the  University,  and  there  have  been  prepared  for 

programmes,  in 

which  local  speakers  who  are  practically  successful 
in  the  lines  they  follow  will  expound  the  principles 
which  actuate  them  and  the  methods  their  experience 
has  approved.  Nearly  all  branches  of  rural  work 
and  life  will  be  touched  upon.  It  will  be  a  grand 
opportunity  to  take  a  "short  course''  in  southern 
California  agriculture,  which  we  hope  will  commend 
itself  to  all  our  readers  in  that  part  of  the  State. 


■Selling;. 


j  Each  meeting  will  consist  of  four  or  five  sessions, 
The  State  Horticultural  Society  .  and  among  the  features  of  interest,  outside  of  the 
will  follow  at  its  June  meeting  the  !  literary  exercises,  music,  etc,  will  be  visits  to  places 

of  interest  to  farmers  which  will  yield  object  lessons 
of  much  value. 


lead  so  successfully  entered  upon 
at  the  May  meeting  in  Yuba  City.  The  great  prob- 
lem which  now  presses  upon  the  fruit  industry  is  to 
sell  well,  and  to  sell  well  it  is  just  as  important  to 
put  the  product  into  the  best  marketable  shape  as  to 
make  direct  efforts  to  find  cu.stomers  In  fact,  per- 
haps the  mo.st  direct  avenue  to  sale  lie.s  througli  an 
attractive,  marketable  product.  The  June  meeting 
I'f  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  State 
Hoard  of  Horticulture.  220  Sutter  St.,  S.  F.,  on  Fri- 
ll ay,  .Tune  28th,  at  1  o'clock  p.  .m.  The  main  line  of 
thought  will  be  the  best  handling  of  dried  fruits. 
Col.  Philo  Hersey,  who  is  so  well  known  as  a  leader 
in  the  Santa  Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange,  will  ad- 
dress the  Society  upon  the  pro])riety  and  importance 
of  properly  graiiing  fruits  for  the  market,  along  the 
line  of  what  experience  and  necessity  have  taught 
him.  Mr.  F.  M.  Righter.  of  tht-  Campbell  Fruit  As- 
sociation, has  been  invited  to  present  his  views,  in 
the  form  of  suggestions,  on  handling  the  dried-fruit 
product.  Mr.  A.  W.  Porter,  of  Porter  Brothers  & 
Co.  of  S.  F.,  will  have  a  paper  on  the  outlook  for 
Jried  fruit  in  1895.    These  addresses  by  those  who 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

That  the  talk  about  better  times  is  not  all  talk  ap- 
pears very  clear  from  a  little  study  of  the  trade 
journals.    For  example,  the  last  Jirntlntrfct's,  review 
ing  the  industrial  events  of  the  country  for  a  single 
week,  reports  the  following  resumptions  of  work 
after  long  periods  of  idleness;    Conshohocken,  Pa., 
steel  works,  employing  800  men;  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
puddlers,  number  of  men  not  stated;  Shenandoah, 
Pa.,  coal  mines,  1000  men;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  coal 
mines,  10,000  men.    The  list  of  large  establishments 
which  advanced  wages  during  the  same  week  is  as 
follows:    Calumet,   Mich.,  copper  miners,    10  per 
;  cent.  3500  men;  Braddock.  Pa.,  wire-workers,  10 
j  per  cent;  Youngstown,  O..  steel-workers,  10  per 
[cent,  1000  men;  Somerville,  N.  J..  woolen  mills,  10 
percent,  1000  men;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  elevated  rail- 
road employes,  10  percent,  1000  men;  Chicago,  111., 
steel  works,  10  per  cent,  2000  men;  Middletown,  Pa., 
iron  works,  10  per  cent,  1000  men;  Chester,  Pa., 
tube  works,  10  per  cent,  500  men;  Lockport,  Pa., 
wire  nail  works,  10  per  cent;  Joliet,  III.,  nail  works; 
j  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  nail  works;  Allentown,  Pa.,  nail 
works;  Rankin,  Pa.,  nail  mill,  10  percent,  600  men. 
The  journal  {Bradxtreit'ft)  from  which  we  glean  these 
facts,  in  its  editorial  page,  declares  that  the  tendency 
of  prices  is  again  upward,  notably  so  for  steel  and 
iron,  which  are  in  better  demand,  despite  higher 
j  prices,  as  are  cereals  and  cotton  and  leather  and 
I  shoes,  which,  with  some  other  staples — in  all  sixteen 
— close  higher  on  the  week. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  significance  of  these 
facts.  They  not  only  show  an  improvement  in  the 
times,  but  an  improvement  resting  on  the  sound 
basis  of  better  values.  From  one  cause  or  another, 
the  advances  are  slow  in  reaching  California,  but 
they  are  surely  coming.  Already  wheat,  wine,  wool, 
beef,  horses  and  some  other  commodities  are  a  little 
higher  than  six  months  ago.  In  the  manufacturing 
and  business  field  there  is  distinctly  more  activity. 
That  our  people  are  in  good  temper  is  clearly  mani- 
j  fest  in  the  popular  passion  for  fiestas,  carnivals  and 
I  general  sports. 

The  daily  newspapers  of  Tuesday  morning  con- 
tained a  rather  unusual  bit  of  news  from  Morse, 
Wisconsin,  to  the  effect  that  a  syndicate  of  Boston 
capitalists  had  bought  the  town — literally  bought  it 
bag  and  baggage  with  every  dwelling  house  and 
business  house,  the  gas  and  water  works  and  all 
mercantile  interests,  and  a  vast  area  of  land  sur- 
rounding it.  The  price  paid  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $6,000,000.  The  number  of  persons  living  in 
Morse  is  about  5000,  and  the  whole  working  popula- 
tion is  in  the  employ  of  a  lumber  and  tanning  com- 
pany. The  purchasers,  who  propose  to  continue 
these  industries  on  an  expanded  scale,  are  arranging 
to  run  the  town  on  much  the  same  plan  as  the  town 
of  Pullman,  near  Chicago,  where  the  Pullman  Car 
Co.  owns  everything,  not  only  the  dwellings  and 
stores  but  even  the  streets,  parks,  a  theater  and 
several  churches. 

At  first  glance  this  sort  of  thing  seems  not  only 
practicable  but  attractive.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
a  rich  company,  operating  a  town  on  a  business 
basis,  will  bring  to  its  service  the  best  architectural 
and  engineering  skill;  that  its  dwellings  will  be  of  a 
very  superior  sort;  that  the  sanitation  of  its  prop- 
erty will  be  systematic  and  that  wholesome  rules  of 
local  discipline  will  be  provided  and  enforced.  And, 
indeed,  these  things  are — at  least  in  Pullman  and  in 
two  other  towns  similarly  owned  and  administered — 
well  looked  after.  The  visitor  is  invariably  impressed 
with  the  rows  of  pretty  houses  and  their  uniform 
neatness,  with  the  well-kept  streets  and  the  general 
orderliness  of  things:  and,  charmed  by  the  picture, 
he  is  likely  to  forget  that  in  the  life  of  communities 
there  are  considerations  of  far  higher  importance 
than  creature  comfort  or  even  of  social  order. 


Sorghum  and  Egyptian  Corn. 

To  THE  Editor  :— I  have  secured  enough  barley  hay  from 
I'iy,  acres  to  last  my  two  or  three  work  horses  for  about  three 
years,  .so  I  do  not  wish  to  sow  any  more  of  that  next  winter. 
What  crop  would  you  advise  either  to  be  sold  when  gathered 
or  fed  to  my  hogs,  of  which  I  have  al)out  1:10.  Potatoes  and 
soi'ghum  are  suggested.  P.  C.  M.  Gkant. 

Bakersfleld. 

If  you  wish  to  proceed  on  a  hog  basis,  and  the  land 
is  suited  for  it,  we  would  put  the  land  down  in  al- 
falfa. If  not,  you  can  do  very  well  indeed  with  Early 
Amber  cane,  to  be  fed  green,  and  Egyptian  corn,  to 
be  allowed  to  mature  and  furnish  grain  to  finish  up 
the  hogs.  If  you  have  rnoist  land  or  water  you  can- 
hurry  in  a  sorghum  crop  at  once  and  still  get  good 
results  before  winter.  You  can  probably  grow  a  j  streets,  the  creation  of  water  and  lighting  systems, 
winter  crop  of  potatoes  followed  by  sorghum  or  i  ^^jg  planting  of  shade  trees— these  and  a  multitude 
Egyptian  corn.    In  your  climate,  if  you  have  moist- ^     ^.^jj^^  matters  of  interest  to 

ure  enough,  vou  can  double  the  crop  with  quite  a  ..... 

range  of  things.  Look  around  and  see  what  your  him:  and  respectmg  them  his  opinions  are  more  or 
most  enterprising  neighbors  succeed  with.  !  less  influential.    X'illago  lifi'  under  such  a  system,  no 


In  the  ordinary  American  village  life,  the  head  of 
each  family  is  a  householder;  and  as  a  householder 
and  taxpayer  he  has  a  direct  personal  interest  in 
town  affairs.    The  laying  out  or  the  improvement  of 
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matter  how  trivial  its  interests,  is  the  best  possible 
school  of  citizenship.  It  acts  directly  upon  the  in- 
telli^jence,  the  judgment  and  the  spirit  of  every  man 
and  through  him  upon  the  members  of  his  family. 
Hoys  and  girls,  growing  up  under  such  conditions, 
imbibe  lessons  which  assist  insensibly  in  training 
their  minds  to  a  habit  of  independent  and  responsible 
judgment.  It  was  this  sort  of  community  life,  with 
its  local  forum  the  town  meeting,  which  made  the 
New  TOngland  of  a  century  ago  the  very  cradle  of 
liberty,  and  through  which  were  developed  the  ideas 
upon  which  our  Government  rests. 

Now,  the  Pullman  scheme — which  it  is  proposed  to 
I'cpeat  in  Wisconsin — is  precisely  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  Its  fundamental  condition  denies  to  anybody 
tlie  privilege  of  owning  his  own  home.  Since  all  the 
affairs  of  the  community  are  regulated  by  proprie- 
tary interest,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  citizen- 
ship in  it.  The  utmost  influence  which  any  resident 
of  such  a  town  may  exert  is  to  appeal  to  the  "com- 
pany's office."  While  nominally  a  house-holder,  he 
is  simply  the  occupier  of  the  property  of  another 
under  conditions  which  forbid  anything  like  the  ex- 
ercise of  per.sonal  taste  or  judgment  in  its  adminis- 
tration. It  is  not  surprising  that  Americans  reject 
real  advantages  when  they  must  be  secured  at  the 
cost  of  personal  independence.  Who,  indeed,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man  in  him  would  not  prefer  less  art, 
less  comfort  and  even  less  wholesomeness  to  all  the 
attractions  of  a  "Company  town"  under  limitations 
which  deny  him  nearly  all  the  privileges  of  local  citi- 
zenship? It  is  creditable  to  the  spirit  of  American 
workingmen  that  systems  like  that  of  Pullman  in- 
stinctively repel  them  and  that  all  such  settlements 
must  constantly  be  recruited  by  importations  of 
foreign  workmen.  The  time,  we  trust,  will  never 
come  when  Americans  will  consent  to  eat,  sleep, 
worship,  play  and  perform  the  varied  offices  of  com- 
munity and  domestic  life  at  the  tap  of  some  autocrat's 
bell  in  a  "  Company  office."  We  hope  sincerely  that 
the  proprietary  scheme  at  Morse  will  fail  as  it  has 
practically  failed  at  Pullman,  and  we  trust  the  time 
may  never  come  when  American  citizens  will  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  willing  to  submit  to 
such  conditions. 

In  a  contribution  to  the  North  Ainfrlcfin  Rtciiv:  for 
June  Senor  Romero,  the  Mexican  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, tells  how  the  silver  standard  works  in  his 
country.  He  sums  up  its  advantages  as  follows  : 
(1)  It  encourages  the  export  of  domestic  products 
because  the  expenses  of  producing  them — wages, 
rents,  taxes,  etc. — are  paid  in  silver,  and  therefore 
their  cost  as  compared  with  their  market  value  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  similar  articles  pro- 
duced in  gold  standard  countries.  (2)  The  silver 
standard  is  a  great  stimulant  in  developing  home 
manufactures,  because  foreign  commodities  have  to 
be  paid  for  in  gold,  and,  owing  to  the  high  price  of 
exchange,  their  price  becomes  so  high  that  it  pays 
well  to  manufacture  .some  of  them  at  home,  low 
wages  also  helping  to  bring  about  these  results. 
(3)  While  the  fall  of  silver  with  free  coinage  in 
Mexico  has  not  given  the  Mexican  silver  coins,  when 
converted  into  foreign  exchange  or  sold  for  gold,  any 
value  other  than  that  of  the  silver  bullion  contained 
in  them,  neverthele.ss  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
silver  dollar  is  now,  on  the  whole,  as  great  in  Mex- 
ico as  it  ever  was.  (4)  The  fact  that  foreign  com- 
modities have  to  be  paid  for  in  gold  makes  them  so 
high  that  it  operates  as  a  protective  duty  against 
thom.  (5)  The  fact  that  every  gold  dollar  is  con- 
verted into  two  silver  dollars,  when  sent  to  Mexico, 
encourages  the  investment  in  Mexico  of  foreign 
capital  from  the  rich  countries  which  have  the  gold 
standard.  (6)  The  low  price  of  silver  abroad  makes 
it  unprofitable  to  export  it,  and  its  value  at  home 
makes  it  useful  in  all  industries.  Instead  of  sending 
out  silver  as  formerly,  Mexico  now  sends  agri- 
cultural products  to  pay  for  her  imports,  keeping 
her  silver  at  home  and  thus  increasing  her  circula- 
tion, so  that  there  is  now  an  ample  supply  of  money 
in  the  banks.  (7)  Formerly  many  Mexicans  having 
fixed  incomes  preferred  to  live  in  Europe  and  spend 
their  money  there;  but  the  higher  rate  of  exchange 
has  reduced  their  incomes  so  materially  that  a  great 
many  of  them  have  returned  home  and  now  spend 
their  incomes  in  Mexico. 


the  silver  standard  as  applied  to  Mexico  :  (\)  Im- 
ported commodities  are  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  rich.  f2;  The  constant  fluctua- 
tion in  the  price  of  silver  contributes  to  reduce  im- 
portations of  foreign  commodities  because  it  makes 
uncertain  the  value  of  these  commodities  when  the 
time  for  payment  arrives.  (?>)  The  reduction  of 
imports  of  course  diminishes  the  import  duties, 
which,  until  very  recently,  were  in  Mexico  the 
largest  source  of  federal  revenue.  (4j  The  national 
expenses  are  considerably  increased  by  the  payment 
in  gold  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  held 
abroad  and  other  expenses  such  as  salaries  of 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers.  (5)  To  meet  the 
reduction  in  import  duties  and  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  gold  obligations  there  has  had  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  burdens  of  direct  taxation.  C6)  The 
railroads  are  heavy  sufferers  since  they  collect  their 
freights  in  silver  but  pay  in  gold  the  intere.st  on 
their  securities  and  for  foreign  articles  needed  for 
their  roads.  (7)  The  transportation  of  foreign 
commodities  by  railroads  is  greatly  reduced,  while 
the  local  traffic — though  greatly  increased — does  not 
compensate  for  the  loss.  (8)  The  living  expenses  of 
the  middle  and  rich  classes  who  use  foreign  com- 
modities have  been  increased. 


Summing  up  the  effects  produced  in  Mexico  by  the 

silver  standard,  Senor  Romero  says: 

I  can  .say,  with  perfect  (»rrectne.ss,  that  while  it  is  a  draw- 
back and  an  inconvenience  to  have  our  currency  depreciated 
when  we  have  to  use  it  abroad,  either  to  7«y  for  foreifcn  mer- 
chandise or  for  the  intere.st  of  our  gold  obligation.^,  and  while 
that  depreciation  increases  our  burdens  to  .some  extent,  be- 
cause our  gold  obligations  and  the  price  of  foreign  commodities 
are  nearly  duplicated,  the  advantages  we  derive  from  the  use 
of  silver  money  in  all  our  transactions  are  so  great,  that  I 
think  they  fully  compen.sate  if  they  do  not  overcome  its  dis- 
advantages. Notwithstanding  all  this  we  would  like  to  see 
silver  commanding  the  .same  price  as  before  it  was  demone- 
tized in  WA.  and  we  think  that  the  world  has  to  come  back 
.s<x)ner  or  later  to  bimetallism,  as  the  only  way  to  have  a  com- 
mon and  more  stable  level  of  values  and  to  avoid  most  of  the 
financial  trouble  which  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world 
are  now  .so  keenly  suffering. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  .m. , 
June  19,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Senor  Romero  thus  suras  up  the  disadvantages  of 


Weather  and  Crops. 

Report  for  the  Week  by  the  llireetor  of  the  State  Weather 
Servic-e. 

Director  Barwick  of  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop 
Service  summarizes  as  follows; 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  June  17th.  was  for  Eureka  50%  Independ- 
ence 70^,  Los  Angeles  64',  Red  Bluff  74',  Sacramento 
69",  .San  Francisco  56",  San  Luis  Obispo  and  San 
Diego  62°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures  a  heat 
deficiency  is  shown,  as  follows:  Eureka  6",  Fresno 
V,  Los  Angeles  4".  San  Francisco  4",  San  Diego  3". 
while  Red  Bluff  and  Sacramento  show  that  normal 
temperatures  have  prevailed. 

The  weather  condition  therefore  throughout  the 
State  has  t)een  one  favorable  to  all  summer  crops. 
Grain-haying  is  about  completed,  and  a  fine  crop  of 
oat,  barley  and  wheat  hay  has  been  secured.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  being  cut  again  for  the  third  and  fourth  crop, 
and  will  continue  to  be  mowed  for  several  months 
yet. 

The  grain  harvest  has  begun  generally  in  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  the  reports 
show  the  condition  to  range  from  very  poor  to  very  | 
good.  I 

The  high  north  winds  have  injured  the  riper  grain  | 
by  shelling  it  out  of  the  head,  while  the  dryness  of 
the  wind  has  shrunken  the  late-sown  grain.  The 


crop  throughout  the  State  will  not  be  a  State  aver- 
age. 

Fruit  has  been  damaged  by  being  blown  from  the 
trees. 

The  army  worms  and  grasshoppers  have  made 
their  appearance  in  numerous  places  and  the  damage 
done  has  been  variable,  .some  parts  reporting  everv- 
thing  green  eaten  up,  while  others  report  no  injury 
to  amount  to  anything  has  occurred. 

The  weather  in  the  mountain  counties  of  the  ex- 
treme northern  portion  of  the  State  still  reports  oc- 
casional freezing  weather  at  nights. 

Teha.m.\  fRed  Bluff/— The  damage  done  to  all  crops  by  the 
"norther"  of  last  week  is  greater  than  at  tiist  thought.  A 
great  amount  of  fruit  was  knocked  off  the  tree.s.  iCorningl— 
The  winds  have  done  considerable  damage  bv  shelling  out 
riije  grain  and  withering  vegetation  of  all  kinds. 

Bi  TTE  (Durham)— All  grain  has  been  more  or  less  injured  bv 
the  north  winds  which  have  prevailed  with  short  intervals 
for  two  weeks. 

Gi.Exs  (Willows)— The  cool  weather  is  reviving  the  late- 
sown  grain  that  was  damaged  by  the  north  wind. 

Sutter  rYuba  City)— The  north  wind  and  warm  weather 
has  rapidly  ripened  the  grain,  and  has  also  shelled  out  much 
of  the  grain  that  was  ripe. 

CoLf  .sA  (Colu.sa)— The  north  wind  did  not  do  as  much  dam- 
age as  the  farmers  first  thought.  The  tule  farmers  are  sow- 
ing Egyptian  com. 

Yi  BA  (Marysvillei— Weather  favorable  for  grain  and  fruit, 
and  no  damage  with  many  has  occurred,  though  the  north 
wind,  which  has  been  cofjl,  had  but  small  damaging  qualities 
that  it  usually  has.  Barley  is  being  cut  in  earlv  localities, 
and  by  the  middle  of  next  week  harvesting  will  be  general. 
(Wheatland) — Bear  River  hops  are  growing  rapidly.  The  six 
days  of  north  wind  last  week  caused  many  vines  to  leave  the 
strings.  Grain  is  reported  shrunk  by  the  north  winds  of  last 
week,  and  it  al.so  caused  much  young  fruit  to  drfjp.  No  dam- 
age from  grasshopr^ers. 

Sackamexto  (Sacramento)- With  the  exception  of  a  little 
north  wind  the  weather  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 
All  crops  are  doing  well.  Fruit  .shipments  are  on  the  increase, 
but  will  not  be  in  full  blast  for  several  weeks  to  come.  Pears 
I  are  fully  two  weeks  later  than  usual ;  peaches  are  coming  in 
quite  freely.    Hops  are  doing  well. 

Yoix>  I  Woodland  I— The  north  wind  has  done  immense  dam- 
age to  grain  and  fruit.  In  many  ca.ses  what  were  promising 
,  fields  of  wheat  and  barley  will  not  be  cut.  while  the  pear 
crop  in  many  orchards  is  entirely  destroyed.  The  tule  lands 
have,  in  a  measure,  escaped,  on  account  "of  the  straw  being 
shorter  and  the  wind  having  less  effect:  but  in  the  higher  and 
more  fertile  fields  the  destruction  is  unprecedented,  the 
I  ripe  grain  being  shattered  out,  while  the  more  backward 
,  fields  will  be  pinched. 

1     Napa  (Xapa) — The  grape  crop  will  be  short  this  season, 
especially  the  Gray  Reisling  owing  to  the  long  spell  of  cool 
I  weather. 

I  SfjN'o.MA  (Santa  Rosa)— Vines  have  made  an  exceedingly  vig- 
orous growth,  but  the  grapes  are  not  well  set.  This  is  especi- 
ally the  case  with  the  Zinfandel,  the  principal  wine  grape  of 
Sonoma  County.  The  Berger  and  other  white  grapes  are 
I  doing  better,  but  inquiry  develops  the  fact  that  this  is  an  off 
!  year  for  grapes.  In  reference  to  fruits,  apples  may  turn  out 
an  average  crop,  but  ali  other  kinds  will  fall  short. 

Sax  .Joa^uix  (Tracy)— The  West  Side  will  harvest  the  larg- 
est crop  ever  raised  in  this  section :  ranchers  are  threshing 
i  now  and  the  crop  is  even  larger  than  was  expected.  (Wood- 
bridge) — Grain  here  is  in  pretty  good  condition  and  a  fair  crop 
j  will  be  harvested.  Around  Lodi  the  cutworm  has  been  doing 
'  great  damage  to  the  watermelon  crop,  and  the  grain  crop  is 
'  not  very  promising. 

Staxislaus  (Modesto)— All  crops  are  good,  and  there  are  no 
indic-ations  of  damage  by  fruit  pests. 

.VIek'  ei)  (Livingston)— The  high  winds  have  done  consider- 
able damage  to  the  rye  crop  by  blowing  it  out.  Grain  is  not 
turning  out  as  well  as  expected. 
Kerx  (Bakersfield) — It  is  estimated  that  the  first  crop  of 
'  hay  for  this  county  is  fully  70,(X)0  tons.  The  second  crop  of  al- 
falfa is  nearly  ready  to  cut.  Grain  harvest  is  well  under  way, 
with  a  large  crop  of  superior  quality.  Highest  and  lowest 
temperatures,  lir2'  and  .">7'. 

Saxta  Bakbaka  (Santa  Maria; — Crops  not  as  good  as  ex- 
pected. Rust  has  very  much  affected  wheat,  oats,  etc., 
though  barley  is  good.  Apricots  half  a  crop:  pears  and  prunes 
light.    Weather  favorable  to  beans  and  all  summer  crops. 

Vextt  ka  iSaticoyi — Latter  part  of  week  foggy,  which  is 
beneficial  to  beans  and  com.  Prospects  are  good  for  a  full 
crop  of  both.  Pears,  prunes  and  apples  will  be  a  fair  crop; 
I  apricots  about  one-third  of  an  average  crop.  (Ventura) — Con- 
tinued favorable  weather  for  growing  crops.  Apricots  grow- 
ing finely  and  will  be  of  the  best  quality. 

Los  AxoELEs  I  Los  Angeles) — Clear  days  and  foggy  mornings 
prevailed,  with  a  drizzling  rain  on  the  14th.  The  cool,  damp 
mornings  were  beneficial  to  grasses  and  root  crops,  but  tended 
to  retard  the  maturing  of  fruits.  Highest  and  lowest  temper- 
atures, 74°  and  5P,  with  .01  of  an  inch  of  rain. 

Sax  Berxardixo  (Redlandsi— The  grain  throughout  the 
valley  is  proving  very  satisfactory,  though  much  damage  has 
!  been  done  by  smut  to  the  fields  .skirting  Mount  Russell. 
Barley  hay  is  yielding  well.  The  prospects  for  a  heavy  fruit 
crop  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  are  excellent.  The  army  worm 
has  disappeared.  All  the  conditions  have  been  favorable  to 
the  development  of  apricots,  plums,  prunes  and  peaches.  The 
raisin  crop  is  al.so  promising  well. 

RivERsi  HE  (Arlington  Heights  I — Apricots  are  a  fair  crop  in 
this  se<-tion,  and  will  be  read}-  for  market  in  about  a  week. 
Peaches  are  a  heavy  crop. 

Sax  Die<.o  (Fallbrooki— Apricots  and  early  peaches  are  ripen- 
ing: the  crop  is  fair,  but  not  as  good  as  usual.  Haying  is 
finished  and  harvesting  is  well  under  way.  The  grain  crop 
will  be  very  large. 

Me.sho<  ixo  (Ukiah)— Grasshoppers  are  reported  in  vast 
numbers  in  the  sfiuthern  part  of  the  county. 

Sax  Bexito  iHollisteri — Haj-  in  some  localities  has  been 
slightly  damaged  by  rust,  but  in  general  the  crop  is  large 
and  of  fair  quality.  The  prospects  for  a  grain  and  fruit  crop 
is  still  flattering. 

Shasta  (Shasta I— High  winds  have  bad  a  drying  influence. 
Peaches  and  apricots  have  rijiened  fast.  Apples  and  grapes 
are  doing  nicely,  haying  well  advanced,  potatoes  in  good  shape 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  doing  well. 

Pi.A'  ER  (Newcastle)- Weather  fine  for  work,  but  somewhat 
cof)t,  which  delays  peaches  from  ripening,  although  several 
carloads  have  been  shipped  from  this  place.  The  prospects  are 
good  for  fruits  of  all  kind.  iRocklin)— Good  weather  for  fruit, 
and  there  are  no  grasshoppers  here  in  this  vicinity. 

All  of  the  machinery  and  most  of  the  trays  of  the  Pajaro 
Valley  Fruit  Drier  have  been  moved  from  Gilroy  to  the  Mc- 
Carty  farm,  in  Carlton  district. 


The  Los  Angeles  HernUi  says  that  "  the  orange  and  lemon 
crop  of  the  State  has  thus  far  sold  thirty  per  cent  higher  than 
in  five  vears."' 


The  Chico  cannery  is  pref<aring  to  start  up.  It  will  employ 
1-50  persons  during  the  fruit  season. 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Cross-Pollination  Not  Always  Desirable. 


The  influence  of  cross-pollination  is  just  now  one 
of  the  most  interesting  in  our  horticulture.  Our 
readers  will  remember  the  papers  we  have  presented 
in  our  columns  in  which  distinguished  experts  have 
shown  by  careful  experimentation  that  in  some  cases 
fruit  is  caused  to  "  set "  and  mature  by  the  applica- 
tion of  pollen  from  some  other  variety  to  its  pistil. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  some  varieties  of  fruit 
do  not  require  this  and  it  now  appears  that  in  some  | 
fruits  it  is  not  even  desirable  that  the  blossom  should 
be  sexually  fertilized  at  all.    At  the  last  meeting  of  , 
the  Southern  California  Pomological  Society,  Prof.  ' 
A.  J.  Cook  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  from  which  | 
we  take  the  following: 

In    my  experiments  in  pollination  of  the  navel  [ 
orange  last  season,  I  found  that  cross-pollination  ' 
was  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  fruit.  In- 
deed as  much  fruit  was  secured  where  the  blossoms 
were  closely  covered  by  paper  sacks  all  through  the  | 
period  of  bloom  as  where  they  were  left  fully  exposed  I 
lo  visits  from  bees.    Emasculated  blossoms  were  I 
brushed  with  a  slight  camel's  hair  brush,  which  had 
r)reviou3ly  swept  over  anthers  of  navels,  and  others 
brushed  by  one  which  had  swept  the  yellow  anthers 
of  seedlings  or  Mediterranean  Sweets.    These  blos- 
soms were  kept  covered,  yet  the  cross-pollinated 
bl  issoms  were  no  more  productive  than  the  others. 
I  supposed  then  that  these  blossoms  were  self-polli- 
nated. 

As  soon  as  the  nav  1  blossoms  commenced  opening 
this  spring  I  emasculated  many  blossoms,  that  is  1 
removed  the  anthers  and  often  the  stigma  as  well, 
before  the  flower  opened  naturally,  taking  great 
pains  not  to  injure  the  ovary.  All  untreated  blos- 
soms were  removed,  and  the  blossoms  closely  covered 
with  paper  sacks  so  closely  tied  as  to  keep  all  insects 
away.  While  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with  absolute 
p  jsitlveness,  yet  I  have  oranges  as  large  as  the  end  of 
my  thumb,  from  both  the  emasculated  flowers  and 
from  the  flowers  which  had  both  the  anthers  and 
stigma  removed.  I  have  little  doubt  that  these  will 
mature  if  no  accident  befall  them.  I  think  this  ex- 
experiment  requires  great  care,  as  this  year  and 
last  the  great  proportion  of  the  emasculated  blos- 
soms blighted  and  fell  off;  many  more  than  of  those 
simply  covered  without  emasculation,  although,  as  I 
am  now  fully  persuaded,  both  were  entirely  non-pol- 
linated. 

Since  making  these  investigations,  I  have  learned 
from  Prof.  Bailey  that  seedless  cucumbers  are  pro- 
duced without  pollen.    Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  Cbullctin 
Horticultural  Division  Cornell  University  Agri- 
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cultural  Experiment  Station,  September,  1891,  p. 
\M}  also  writes:  "  There  is  a  question,  however,  if 
pollination  is  advisable  in  the  house,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  English  cucumber  will  grow  to  perfection 
without  seeds  and  entirely  without  the  aid  of  pollen." 
Pr>)f.  Bailey  quotes  to  the  same  effect  from  "  Kit- 
chen and  Market  Gardening,"  p.  150,  London,  1887, 
and  Nicholson's  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  '  vol.  1, 
p.  405. 

Prof.  Mun.son  has  secured  seedless  egg-plints 
without  pollen,  while  I  have  learned  still  more  re- 
cently from  the  Florida  Horticultural  Report  of  1894 
that  Prof.  H.  J.  Webber  has  proved  the  same?  true 
of  the  navel  orange.  He  states:  "In  my  ex- 
periments I  opened  a  number  of  navel  flowers  last 
spring  and  summer  (189H)  before  the  pollen  or  pistil 
had  matured,  emasculated  them,  that  is  cut  off  the 
stamens,  and  immediately  drew  over  flowers  thus 
treated  paper  or  cloth  bags,  and  tied  them  round 
the  branch  below  the  flowers  so  that  all  insects  were 
excluded.  A  number  of  flowers  thus  treated  matur- 
ed fruits  which  were  to  all  appearances  perfectly 
normal,  though  developed.  I  may  almost  positively 
say  without  the  access  of  pollen." 

Again  this  spring  (1894)  a  number  of  flowers  were 
similarly  treated,  and  several  fruits  have  set,  and  to 
all  appearance  are  developing  normally,  though  all 
pollen  was  rxchulnl  and  thus  there  was  no  fecunda- 
tion. 

The  navel  fruits  developed  last  year  from  emascu- 
lated flowers,  on  examination,  were  found  to  be  per- 
fectly seedless,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rudi- 
mentary seeds.  Though  my  experiments  have  not 
been  (ixtensive  enough  to  be  conclusive,  it  yet  seems 
from  the  n^sults  attained  that  the  navel  fruits 
possess  the  faculty  of  developing  without  pollination 
and  fecundation. 

Mr.  Webber  found  more  seed  in  fruit  which  had 
developed  from  cross-pollinated .//o/w;*,  and  advises, 
very  wisely  1  think,  against  the  attempt  of  growers 
to  secure  the  cross-pollination  of  the  navel  trees  in 
the  hope  of  securing  a  large  crop  of  fruit.  The 
effect  of  cross-pollination  apparently  being,  he  says, 
the  production  of  seedy  fruit,  but  not  necessarily 
more  fruit.  My  experiments,  with  tho.se  of  my 
students  at  Pomona  College,  were  quite  extensive, 
at  .showed  for  the  one  year  (1894j  that  no  in- 
crtsdse  of  fruitage  resulted  from  cross-pollination.  I 
think  it  is  certainly  true  that  good  seeds  are  never 


produced  by  non-pollinated  fruit.  We  notice  in  the 
case  mentioned,  that  the  egg-plants,  cucumbers,  and 
the  navel  oranges  are  all  seedless. 

We  have  long  known  that  the  law  of  parthenogene- 
sis or  agamic  reproduction  finds  illustration  among 
animals.  Thus  in  case  of  our  common  aphids.  and 
they  are  common  in  California  this  season,  there  are 
often  several  generations  of  females  which  never  see 
any  males,  and  yet  which  are  entirely  fertile  and 
immensely  prolific.  This  reproduction  without 
males  and  is  termed  parthenogenesis.  The  male  or 
drone  bees,  aud  various  other  hymenoptorus  insects 
are  also  illustrations  of  agamic  reproduction.  The 
queen  bee  may  lay  as  a  virgin,  .she  may  laj'  unimpreg- 
nated  eggs  at  will,  and  she  may  lay  after  her  sperm 
sack  is  depleted,  and  in  all  such  cases  those  eggs 
produce  males,  while  impregnated  eggs  always  pro- 
duce females,  perfect  as  in  case  of  the<iueen,  or  unde- 
veloped as  seen  in  the  workers.  It  would  seem  that 
in  cases  of  the  navel  orange,  we  have  an  illustration 
of  this  same  kind  of  development.  In  this  paral- 
lellism,  then,  between  plants  and  animals,  we  see 
again  the  oneness  of  nature. 

But  why  the  navel,  and  why  a  similar  occasional 
mark  on  on  the  St.  Michael  and  other  varieties  ?  Mr. 
George  F.  Ferris,  of  Claremont,  believes  the  navel 
mark  is  the  sign  of  proliferation.  You  have  all  seen 
a  rose  send  a  second  smaller  rose  up  from  the  axes. 
This  duplication  is  known  as  proliferation.  Pears 
and  figs  are  said  tooccasionaly  do  the  same.  Evei'v 
orange,  Mr.  Ferris  thinks,  has  a  tendency  to  be 
proliferous.  In  small  immature  navel  oranges  we  may 
see  this  promise  in  a  sort  of  bud  between  the  center 
of  the  orange  and  the  point  opposite  the  stem.  Cut 
out  the  navel  in  a  ripe  orange  and  you  may  see  the 
cells  of  the  smaller  orange;  eat  the  little  cone 
and  you  will  distinguish  the  bitter  rind.  Occasion- 
ally you  will  see  the  smaller  orange,  which,  like  the 
proliferous  rose,  pushes  entirely  beyond  the  main 
or  usual  production.  May  it  not  be  then  that  the 
navel  is  the  sign  of  proliferation  and  that  prolifera- 
tion is  correlated  with  absence  of  seeds  ?  If  so,  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  that  the  navel  is  a  promise 
and  sign  of  a  very  desirable  characteristic,  viz. :  seed- 
lessness.  We  may  readily  believe  that  in  the  absence 
of  seeds,  which  always  call  for  the  major  part  of  the 
nourishing  sap,  there  would  be  more  energy  to  push 
this  usually  latent  bud.  If  this  be  true,  we  might 
look  for  fewer  seeds  in  specimens  of  St.  Michael  and 
other  varieties  that  show  a  navel,  but  might  not 
always  find  it  so.  as  seedlessness  would  be  only  one 
cause  of  extra  vigor  and  growth  in  pericarp. 

iSxmtnnri/  of  (  '(inrl intiiinx:  1.  Generally  the  peri- 
carp of  fruit  and  vegatables  is  not  immediately  af- 
fected by  cross-pollination. 

2.  There  are  a  few  cases  where  there  has  been 
obvious  and  immediate  effect  of  cross-pollination; 
enough  exceptions  surely  to  prove  the  above  rule. 

3.  The  W'a.shington  Navel,  and  probably  the 
Australian  Navel,  has  no  pollen  developed  in  the 
anthers,  or  so  little  that  practically  there  is  none. 

4.  The  navel  orange,  like  some  vegetables,  cucur- 
bits, egg-plants,  etc..  fruits  without  pollen,  but  then 
always  bears  seedless  fruit  or  fruit  with  small 
abortive  imperfect  seeds.  They  are  plant  examples 
of  parthenogenesis. 

5.  It  seems  certain  that  no  plant  can  bear  seeds 
unless  the  flowers  are  pollinated. 

6.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  navel  is 
simply  the  mark  of  partial  or  conifilete  proliferation; 
that  the  embryo  or  bud  may  be  in  every  orange,  but 
does  not  develop  unless  pushed  by  extra  nourishment, 
which  would  be  ver.y  likely  to  be  present,  in  case 
that  no  seeds  were  formed. 

7.  We  see  then  that  non-pollination  in  the  navel 
orange  is  very  desirable,  for  it  insures  seedless  or- 
anges, and  a  rare  development  as  to  size  and  flavor. 
Navel  oranges,  then,  unlike  most  fruit,  should  be 
planted  in  a  solid  block  and  it  is  all  the  better  if  no 
other  variety  is  near  by. 

8.  It  seems  probable  that  the  navel  is  slow  to 
take  pollen,  else  wewould  have  more  cross-pollination 
and  more  navels  with  seeds. 

9.  As  the  navel  is  correlated  with  seedlessness, 
and  consequent  excellence,  we  may  be  even  more 
pleased  with  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  navel 
orange,  and  rejoice  that  our  favorite  fruit  has  so 
appropriate  a  name,  which  is  significant  as  a  sign  of 
surpassing  excellence,  especially  as  this  par  excellent 
orange  can  be  grown  nowhere  else  to  the  marvelous 
perfection  which  marks  its  production  in  our  own 
rich,  sunny  southern  California. 

10.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  affirm,  that  the 
Washington  navel  in  some  sections  of  southern  Cal- 
ifornia is  of  surpassing  excellence;  if  the  fruit,  as  is 
often  asserted,  is  better  in  some  orchards  than  in 
others,  even  in  the  same  neighborhood;  and  if,  as  some 
believe,  it  is  superior  in  parts  of  the  same  orchard, 
then  these  facts  are  to  be  explained  not  by  pollina- 
tion, but  by  difff»rences  of  soil,  possibly  aided  by 
more  favorable  climate  in  case  of  different  sections. 
Everywhere  in  the  organic  world,  among  animals  as 
well  as  plants,  high  development  and  superior  ex- 
cellence are  accompanied  with  greater  impressibility, 
sensibility,  and  susceptibility  to  changes  through 
environment.  And  so  the  unapproachable  navel 
orange  Ls  quick  to  feel  the  hand  of  environment,  and 
quick  to  respond  to  the  most  delicate  influence  that 
may  look  to  its  deterioration  or  to  its  betterment. 


The  Future  of  the  California  Fruit  Industry. 


By  Geserai.  N.  p.  Chipmas  of  Red  BluD  at  Yub»Clty  meeting  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Society. 

At  a  time  of  universal  depression  in  all  branches  of 
agriculture,  planters  who  have  staked  their  hopes 
upon  horticulture  naturally  look  with  some  misgiv- 
ings into  the  perspective  of  the  future.  Two  some- 
what discouraging  years  have  come  and  gone  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  present  outlook,  even  with  a  short 
fruit  crop  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  not  par- 
ticularly reassuring.  And  yet,  in  my  mind,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  industry  in  California  is  logically  as  cer- 
tain to  richly  reward  the  orchardist  as  can  be  pre- 
dicted of  any  pursuit  in  our  State. 

Much  depends  upon  the  soundness  of  this  forecast, 
for  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  material  increase  of 
rural  population,  the  subdivision  of  our  large  land 
holdings,  the  establishment  of  homes  on  compara- 
tively small  areas  and  the  application  of  our  soil  and 
climate  to  their  highest  uses  can  come  about  more 
quickly,  if  not  exclusively,  through  the  success  of 
our  orchards  than  by  any  other  means.  If  it  could 
be  announced  as  certain  that  fruit  growing  for  profit 
in  California  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  failure, 
the  effect  would  be  more  disastrous  to  the  permanent 
1  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  State  than  any  other 
conceivable  announcement  that  could  be  made.  To 
say  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  profitable  fruit 
growing,  or  that  we  cannot  grow  fruit  profitably,  is 
practically  to  warn  thousands  of  families,  who  are 
shaping  their  affairs  toward  making  California  their 
future  home  and  horticulture  their  future  occupa- 
tion, to  abandon  their  dream  of  Arcadia. 

It  becomes  highly  important  therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves  nor  the  world 
at  large  upon  so  serious  a  matter.  I  do  not  claim 
that  California  offers  no  attractions  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  except  horticulture.  I  can  see  great 
agricultural  possibilities  apart  from  fruit  growing  in 
our  soil  and  climate  with  the  aid  of  rational  cultiva- 
tion and  diversification,  and  with  the  intelligent  use 
of  water.  Some  day  I  intend  to  point  out  these  ad- 
vantages, but  I  cannot  now. 

The  future  of  any  industry,  either  in  manufactures 
or  in  agriculture,  is  always  problematical.  There 
will  arise  conditions,  impossible  to  foresee,  that  for 
a  time  at  least  will  bring  discouragement  and  often 
disaster  upon  almost  any  busine-ss.  But  I  think  the 
history  of  the  world  will  show  that  the  vineyards, 
gardens  and  orchards  as  a  source  of  profit  have  re- 
tained a  more  permanent  hold  than  any  other  form 
of  agriculture. 

What  are  the  principal  factors  entering  into  the 
question  ?    I  think  they  are: 

First — Can  we  grow  fruit  successfully  ? 

Second — Is  there,  and  will  there  continue  tp  be,  a 
market  for  it  ? 

PEERLESS  ADAPTATIONS  OK  CALIFORNIA. 

Need  I  stop  to  show  that  we  can  grow  fruit  suc- 
cessfully ?  If  I  were  addressing  practical  fryit 
growers  only,  I  would  assume  this  as  settled.  But 
we  speak  to  the  inquiring  homeseekcrs  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  who  are  eagerly  seeking  information 
about  California  horticulture.  Besides,  we  are  now 
endeavoring  to  read  the  future.  I  can  remember,  as 
a  boy,  portions  of  the  Middle  States  and  of  the  West 
where  fruit  was  in  abundance  that  cannot  grow  it 
now.  Some  great  climatic  changes  seem  to  have 
taken  place  in  a  large  portion  of  our  country  and 
have  put  an  end  to  profitable  fruit-growing  there. 
Are  changes  likely  to  occur  here  that  will  destroy 
our  trees  or  our  crops  and  make  the  growing  of  fruit 
precarious  ?  Are  the  natural  conditions  existing 
here  favorable  to  fruit-growing,  and  are  they  likely 
to  be  permanent  ? 

In  a  word.  What  are  the  conditions  peculiar  to 
and  characteristic  of  California  and  that  are  favor- 
able to  horticulture  ? 

I  answer:  We  have  the  most  remarkable  climate 
to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  globe.  This  sounds 
hyperbolical.    It  is  as  easy,  as  is  often  said. 

It  is  repeated  by  many  who  do  not  really  know 
that  it  is  so.  It  is  read  by  many  who  dismiss  it  as 
California's  boastfulness.  Let  me  prove  it  by  a  sim- 
ple challenge. 

I  challenge  any  person  to  point  out  on  the  globe  a 
region  of  country  800  miles  long  and  100  miles  wide, 
as  I  can  point  to  in  California,  where  can  be  grown 
in  the  same  orchard,  and  in  commercial  quantities, 
in  the  open,  every  fruit  that  grows  between  the 
North  Pole  and  the  ecjuator,  except  a  few  exclu- 
sively tropical  varieties — practically  every  fruit 
known  to  commerce,  except  the  date  and  banana. 

You  would  have  to  chase  all  over  Europe,  from 
the  North  sea  to  the  Mediterranean  basin,  to  make 
up  a  cargo  such  as  you  can  get  in  General  Bidwell's 
orchard  at  Chico,  or  in  San  Diego  county — 700  miles 
apart.  On  this  continent  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains  you  could  not  make  up  the  cargo  at  all. 

Florida  has  a  mild  climate  not  unlike  ours  in  its 
temperature,  as  registered  by  the  thermometer,  but 
the  prune  and  raisin  and  foreign  wine  grape  and  the 
almond  and  the  olive  do  not  grow  there,  or  in  Louisi- 
ana which  is  also  of  a  very  mild  climate. 

There  is  scarcely  a  tree  or  flower  or  shrub  or  fruit 
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or  cereal  or  vegetable  grown  anywhere  in  the  world 
that  does  not  find  a  congenial  home  in  California,  or 
that  does  not  thrive  as  to  the  manor  born. 

We  have  laid  tribute  upon  the  fruits,  nuts,  vines, 
trees  and  gardens  of  the  Holy  Land,  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  China  and  Japan,  the  Australian  group  and 
Mexico,  and  behold  a  product  every  way  equal,  and 
often  superior,  to  that  in  its  native  place.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  this  wonderful  climate  seem  to  have  no 
boundaries. 

What  it  is  that  yields  such  marvelous  results  need 
not  now  be  inquired  into;  but  certain  it  is  that  there 
is  something  here — some  conditions  found  in  our 
valley  region  and  along  our  coast  south  of  the  Sis- 
kiyou mountains  and  west  of  the  Sierras,  nowhere 
else  to  be  found — that  has  made  California  the  mar- 
vel of  the  world,  the  veritable  Eden  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  on  a  stupendous  scale.  These  conditions 
yield  to  us  both  quantity  and  quality  unsurpassed. 
The  characteristics  of  this  climate  exhibit  themselves 
in  all  directions.  Our  wheat  is  the  best  that  reaches 
Liverpool.  Our  sugar  beet  yields  more  pounds  and 
greater  per  cent  of  sugar  to  the  acre  than  else- 
where. Our  vegetables  are  not  only  large,  but  pos- 
sess every  quality  of  high  merit.  Our  fruits  have 
all  the  points  of  a  perfect  product.  Our  commercial 
woods  seem  to  have  taken  on  values  of  their  own, 
both  of  quantity  and  quality.  Redwood  forests  exist 
where  a  million  of  feet  may  be  taken  from  an  acre 
and  sugar  pine  with  a  hundred  thousand  feet  to  the 
acre.  Our  live  stock  feels  the  impulse  of  these  pre- 
cocious conditions,  and  the  human  family  finds  the 
atmosphere  health  giving  and  invigorating. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  exaggeration.  Those 
who  have  stopped  to  consider  the  characteristics  of 
this  wonderland  will  recognize  the  truth  of  all  and 
more  than  I  have  said.  We  do  not,  however,  as  a 
people,  ourselves  fully  realize  the  luxury,  the  wealth, 
the  exuberance  of  God's  bounties  spread  at  our  feet. 

I  have  diverged  a  little,  and  yet  I  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  point  in  hand,  which  was  to  show  a  cli- 
mate favorable  to  horticulture. 

All  these  things  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  made 
possible  because  we  are  protected  from  extremes  of 
cold  and  because  of  atmospheric  and  climatic  condi- 
tions to  me  unknown,  but  which  give  results  peculiar 
to  California.  Now,  are  these  conditions  constant  or 
likely  to  continue '!  T  think  this  is  demonstrable. 
The  conditions  ai'ise  from  causes  that  are  perma- 
nent, and  hence  I  conclude  that  the  conditions  must 
remain  also  permanent. 

We  are  protected  from  the  cold  waves  that  sweep 
across  the  continent  from  the  Polar  region  down 
into  Texas  and  Florida  by  a  continuous  mountain 
barrier  more  than  a  mile  high  and  a  hundred  miles 
wide  and  heavily  timbered  from  end  to  end.  This 
great  battlement  or  windbreak  lies  diagonally  across 
the  lines  of  longitude  centering  at  the  North  Pole, 
and  extends  two  thousand  miles  west,  and  to  a  point 
near  the  Polar  sea. 

Then,  again,  the  Japan  current  Hows  along  our  west 
coast  line,  and  for  a  thousand  miles  wide  has  been 
found  to  have  a  temperature  never  lower  than  55° 
above  zero.  Across  this  current  the  trade  wind 
comes  to  us  almost  without  variableness  and  having 
a  constant  temperature  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Japan  current.  It  varies  but  a  few  degrees 
winter  and  summer.  Observations  have  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  Mission  Fathers  settled  here  and 
began  to  plant  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  orange  and  the 
vine  of  Italy,  Spain  and  France.  No  change  has 
been  noted  in  climatic  conditions  in  the  century.  It 
is  not  possible,  I  think,  that  any  permanent  change 
can  take  place  that  would  not  permanently  and 
radically  affect  the  entire  globe.  We  may,  I  con- 
clude, safely  rely  upon  the  mountains,  the  Japan 
current  and  the  trade  winds  continuing  unchanged. 

WILL  OUR  PRODUCTS  BE  IN  DEMAND  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  second  factor  :  Is  there,  and 
will  there,  continue  to  be  a  market  for  our  fruits  ? 

This  question  has  vexed  planters  from  the  begin- 
ning and  always  will  trouble  those  who  do  not  extend 
their  commercial  vision  beyond  State  lines  or  who 
do  not  study  the  histoi'y  of  fruit-growing  and  fruit- 
eating  peoples. 

Professor  Wickson,  in  his  valuable  book  '  Cali- 
fornia Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them  "  (a  book  which 
I  want  to  say  paranthetically  there  should  be  a  law 
to  compel  every  fruit  grower  to  buy  or  go  out  of  the 
business),  has  given  us  a  chapter  showing  the  strug- 
gles of  planters,  and  I  find  this  phantom  throwing 
its  shadow  over  every  d(>cade  and  shaking  its  in- 
credulous fingers  in  the  face  of  every  planter  since 
the  industry  took  root. 

For  five  years  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  combat 
the  baleful  infiuence  of  this  bugaboo,  and  have  put 
the  argument  into  all  the  forms  my  wit  could  sug- 
gest to  overcome  what  seemed,  and  still  seems  to 
me,  an  utterly  unwarranted  and  unsupported  fear. 

Before  again  meeting  the  question,  let  it  be  said 
to  the  honor  and  glory  of  fruit  growers,  who  are  of 
all  persons  mostly  interested,  that  they  have 
uniformly  and  almost  without  exception,  and  against 
their  pecuniary  interest,  if  wrong,  counseled  the  ex- 
tension of  orchards  in  this  State,  and  have  given  to 
the  recent  planters  every  encouragement.  This  con- 
duct is  not  only  unselfish  and  patriotic,  but  it  is  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  a  class  best  informed  that 


fruit  growing  is  profitable  and  has  not  reached  its 
proper  limits. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
the  argument.  Let  us  mass  the  points  in  support 
of  our  contention — not  all  the  points,  but  enough  to 
warrant  us  in  our  conclusion. 

I  wonder  if  the  people  of  Spain  and  Italy  and 
France,  who  have  been  growing  fruit  for  a  thousand 
years,  have  had  to  contend  against  this  sort  of  scare  ? 

I  remember  when  the  phylloxera  threatened  the 
vineyards  of  France  a  universal  wail  of  sorrow  went 
up  from  all  Europe.  No  limit  was  placed  upon  the 
expenditure  of  Government  money  to  stay  the 
ravages  of  this  pest. 

I  read  in  all  the  pages  of  Old  World  history  of  the 
fostering  care  given  by  Government  to  the  growth 
of  fruits.  The  olive  of  Italy  has  been  the  child  of  the 
Kings.  A  blight  that  would  destroy  the  trees  would 
be  regarded  as  a  greater  calamity  than  a  plague 
that  would  sweep  away  half  the  population. 

Every  available  acre  in  any  of  the  fruit  regions  of 
Europe  that  can  be  taken  from  other  food  products 
is  given  to  vines  or  trees  or  gardens. 

Among  highly  civilized  peoples  fruit  and  wine  are 
food  and  in  no  sense  a  luxury.  Olive  oil  and  wine 
and  cornmeal  mush,  called  po/cnfa,  is  the  most  sub- 
stantial noonday  meal  of  millions  of  hard-working 
Italians. 

I  do  not  remember  of  ever  reading  of  overproduc- 
tion of  wine  in  France  or  olive  oil  in  Italy,  although 
wines  are  made  in  many  countries  and  olives  grow  in 
many  countries.  I  do,  however,  read  often  of  wine 
and  oil  being  adulterated  to  supply  a  demand  for 
which  the  pure  article  is  inadequate.  i 

Sometimes  France  has  a  large  crop  of  prunes  that 
taxes  the  merchant  to  sell,  but  the  growing  keeps 
right  on.    And  so  of  the  raisin  crop  of  Spain. 

I  recently  took  up  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In  it  I 
found  a  statement  of  the  apple  crop  of  France  for 
1893.  I  confess  my  ignorance  hitherto  of  the  fact 
that  France  is  a  large  producer  of  apples.  But  I 
found  that  in  1898  the  crop  was  8,564,093,658 
pounds.  Besides  this  enormous  output,  France  im- 
ported over  11,000,000.  She  made  that  year  S(IO.- 
000,000  gallons  of  cider.  The  value  of  the  apple  crop 
was  $23,551,213.  Here  was  a  crop  of  a  single  fruit 
of  over  42,000  carloads — a  crop  of  one  fruit  greater 
in  pounds  than  the  combined  pounds  of  all  our  fruits, 
green  and  dried,  nuts,  raisins,  wine  and  vegetables 
shipped  out  of  this  State  for  1893  or  1894,  and  yet 
we  are  cautioned  to  stop  planting,  with  twice  the 
population  of  France  to  supply. 

We  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  our 
fruit  crop,  because  it  has  grown  rapidly  and  com 
pared  with  the  recent  past  is  very  large:  but  it  is 
really  insignificant. 

There  are  a  half  dozen  counties  in  western  New 
York  that  some  years  produce  as  many  pounds  of 
apples  as  the  crop  of  France  for  1893.  The  Census 
Bulletin,  No.  38,  for  1890  showed  that  a  few  counties 
along  the  Hudson  river  and  the  New  York  and  Erie 
canal  send  to  market  5000  carloads  of  table  grapes 
alone,  and  this  is  probably  not  one-tenth  of  the 
grape  croj)  of  the  State. 

In  line  of  the  argument  let  me  ask:  If  fruit  grow- 
ing is  not  profitable  why  is  it  that  all  over  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  millions  of  nursery 
trees  are  planted  every  year,  and  with  almost  cer- 
tain failure  staring  them  in  the  face  they  persist  in 
trying  to  build  orchards  ? 

I  have  carefully  studied  such  literature  as  is  avail- 
able to  see  whether  the  bearing  orchards  East  arc 
profitable,  and  I  find  the  planters  claim  for  apples 
and  peaches  and  grapes  a  profit  varying  from  $50  to 
S200  per  acre.  A  Kansas  apple  grower  assures  me 
that  with  a  crop  once  in  three  years  his  orchard  is 
the  most  profitable  property  he  owns,  and  is  worth 
$250  per  aci'e. 

KRUIT  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  uninformed  have  little  conception  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  fruit  industry  in  the  United  States. 
When  I  was  a  boy  living  in  the  State  of  Ohio  my 
father  used  to  take  a  wagon  of  empty  barrels  to  an 
apple  orchard  and  help  himself  to  his  winter  apples 
at  his  own  price.  Fruit-growing  then  had  no  com- 
mercial importance. 

It  has  now.  I  would  as  soon  think  of  driving  into 
a  merchant's  warehouse  and  helping  myself  to  a  load 
of  groceries  as  to  drive  into  a  modern  orchard  to 
supply  my  wants. 

Fruit-growing  has  been  lifted  to  a  commercial 
plane  and  now  occupies  the  best  intelligence  of  the 
country  in  the  orchard,  in  the  counting-house  and  in 
the  world's  markets. 

The  eleventh  census  shows  the  peach  acreage  alone 
to  be  597,736  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  product 
$76,160,400,  and  that  over  $90,000,000  were  invested 
in  the  orchards  for  the  cen.sus  year.  Here  is  evi- 
dence that  the  Americans  spend  $1.25  per  capita  per 
annum  for  peaches  alone,  and  that  the  peach  or- 
chards yielded  about  $130  per  acre  as  an  average  of 
the  whole. 

Large  as  this  seems,  it  is  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  value  of  the  whole  fruit  industry.  The  invest- 
ment in  horticultural  pursuits  is  over  one  thousand 
million  dollars. 

The  pessimist  retorts  that  there  is  the  highest 


evidence  of  overproduction.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  is  the  highest  evidence  that  American  peo- 
ple are  coming  to  their  senses  and  are  eating  more 
fruit,  if  not  less  meat. 

In  1880  we  shipped  out  of  the  State  546  carloads  of 
fruit,  not  including  wine. 

In  1890  we  sent  out  of  green  and  dried  fruits,  nuts, 
raisins  and  canned  fruits  16,195  carloads. 

In  1894  we  sent  31,274  carloads. 

This  looks  like  an  awful  leap  into  the  dark,  but 
don't  forget  those  half  a  dozen  apple  counties  of  New 
York  with  40,000  carloads  of  apples. 

If  you  will  take  your  pencil  and  multiply  these  31,- 
274  carloads  of  ten  tons  each  by  20,000,  and  divide 
the  product  by  our  population,  you  will  have  nine 
pounds  per  capita  for  the  year,  or  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  a  month. 

And  so  this  enormous  quantity  dwindles  down  to  a 
very  small  affair. 

Where  did  this  fruit  sell  ?  The  dried  and  canned 
fruit  probably  distributed  itself  widely.  But  the 
green  fruit,  deciduous  and  citrus,  of  "which  there 
were  14,875  carloads,  was  not  widely  distributed.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Mills,  it 
was  consumed  among  about  five  million  people. 

Mr.  Alfred  Holman  and  Mr.  B.  N.  Rowley  and  Mr. 
John  Isaacs  reported  to  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture "  that  the  districts  in  which  our  fruit  is  of- 
fered are  almost  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  wider  districts  where  fruit  is  wanted,  but  to 
which  it  never  goes.*  They  gave  a  list  of  twenty- 
nine  cities  of  over  50,000  population  to  which  no 
California  fruit  is  shipped  direct. 

Is  it  not  a  reasonable  deduction  that  our  present 
population  would  take  twice  the  amount  we  ship  if 
wc  could  get  it  no  them  V 

Our  profits  in  1894  were  small.  Sometimes  ship- 
ments showed  a  loss. 

But  the  marvel  is,  that  we  could  sell  at  all  in  the 
face  of  the  hardest  times  this  country  has  known  in 
fifty  years.  As  it  was,  there  was  some  profit  on 
dried  fruits  and  would  have  been  on  fresh  fruits  if 
the  cost  incidental  to  transportation  had  not  eaten 
it  up. 

The  fresh  fruit  shipments  may  be  almost  indefi- 
nitely expanded  when  we  shall  have  found  a  car  that 
does  not  require  expensive  artificial  means  to  pre- 
serve the  fruit  in  transit.  That  such  a  car  will  soon 
appear  cannot  be  doubted.  I  believe  the  Perkins 
process  of  utilizing  compressed  air  would  give  us  the 
required  car  now. 

A  little  liberality  on  the  part  of  growers  would 
have  placed  this  car  in  use  this  season.  However 
this  may  be,  the  way  will  be  found 

Then  again  in  our  direct  product  we  must  break 
down  the  numerous  profits  between  producer  and 
consumer.  The  prune  that  I  sell  for  4i  cents  per 
pound  must  not  cost  the  consumer  12*  or  10  cents. 
In  front  of  the  leading  fancy  grocery  store  in  San 
Francisco  I  saw  recently  dried  pears  marked  12i 
cents  per  pound.  They  did  not  cost  the  proprietor 
[half  that  much. 

To  make  fruit  growing  profitable  we  must  also 
take  the  best  of  care  of  our  orchards  and  offer 
nothing  but  good  fruit  well  prepared  and  packed. 
Such  fruit  always  has  sold  at  a  profit  and  always 
will. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  American 
market,  and  so  have  limited  our  sales.  Why  may 
we  not  look  abroad  for  the  world's  trade  ? 

There  is  an  established  market  the  world  over  for 
prunes,  raisins,  nuts,  olives  and  olive  oil,  wines  and 
brandy.  Dried  apples  also  have  a  wide  market 
abroad.  Our  other  dried  fruits  should  sell  there. 
Canned  goods  are  much  used  everywhere. 

Important  as  this  matter  is  to  us,  there  never  yet 
has  been  an  intelligent  and  persistent  effort  to  ex- 
ploit foreign  markets.  Some  spasmodic  and  limited 
efforts  have  been  made  but  no  more. 

In  compiling  the  shipments  for  1894  in  my  annual 
report  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade,  I  found  that 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  our  dried  fruit,  excluding 
raisins,  now  goes  to  foreign  ports  by  sea  from  San 
Francisco.  To  some  we  send  quite  largely  of  canned 
fruits,  but  the  list  is  more  remarkable  for  showing 
either  no  shipments  or  very  light  ones  to  certain 
countries  than  it  is  as  showing  where  we  sell. 

It  appears  that  Russia,  for  example,  did  not  buy 
a  dollar's  worth  of  our  orchard  or  vineyard  products, 
although  she  is  a  large  consumer  of  the  very  fruits, 
wines  and  brandy  for  which  California  is  famous. 

We  have  some  ])rejudices  to  overcome  abroad,  and 
we  must  teach  the  art  of  preparing  our  dried  fruits 
for  the  table.  All  these  things  belong  to  the 
domain  of  cotnmerce,  but  if  exporters  and  trades 
people  will  not  undertake  it  we  must  ourselves  do  so, 

THE  FUTURE. 

I  know  of  no  field  of  enterprise  more  promising 
than  that  offered  to  California  orchard,  garden  and 
vineyard  products  now  lying  practically  fallow  in 
foreign  lands. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  say  more. 

We  have  had  with  us  during  the  past  ten  years 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  agronomists  in  the 
United  States.  They  came  here  to  study  our  climate 
and  soil  in  their  relation  to  horticulture.  These  men 
have  all  returned  to  their  homes  deeply  impressed 
with   the  phenomenal  and  exceptional  conditions 
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found  in  California.  There  has  not  come  from  one  of 
them  a  note  of  waruiny  or  of  doubt. 

Savants  and  scientists  from  nearly  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  have  dwelt  among  us  for  a  time  and 
have  studied  our  resources  and  our  possibilities. 
Their  reports  have  eloquenily  portrayed  the  marvel- 
ous range  of  our  products,  and  have  especially  ex- 
toled  the  unparalleled  advantages  we  possess  in  the 
department  of  horticulture.  With  this  mass  of 
unbroken  and  concurrent  opinion  there  should  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  most  sagacious  observer  of  America's  develop- 
ment—a  man  who  perhaps  to  the  day  of  his  death 
took  as  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  relations  of 
agriculture  in  all  its  forms  to  the  growth  of  the 
nation  as  anv  man  then  living— declared  as  early  as 
1859  "that  fruit  growing  was  destined  to  be  the 
ultimate  glory  of  California." 

In  that  early  day  the  glory  of  California  appar- 
ently lay  in  her  mines.  The  world  was  still  under 
the  speil  of  hor  glittering  nuggets  that  threatened 
the  d.'monetization  of  gold.  We  had  not  yet  taken 
a  single  decisive  step  forward  in  agriculture.  A 
transcontinental  railroad  was  but  the  optimists 
dream.  But  Mr.  Greeley  saw  beyond.  He  per- 
ceived a  great  future  before  this  people.  His  vision 
embraced  the  magnitlcent  forests  of  commercial 
woods;  it  embraced  the  possibilities  of  a  varied  and 
diversified  agriculture:  it  took  in  our  relation  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  by  means  of  the  Pacific  ocean; 
it  comprehended  our  vast  mineral  wealth;  it  foresaw 
an  empire  hero.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  all  was 
to  be  fruit  growing. 

What  was  prophecy  in  185!)  is  becoming  an  accom- 
plished reality.  W'e  have  only  to  penetrate  the  cloud 
which  hangs  over  all  occupations  and  all  industries 
at  this  moment  throughout  the  globe,  which  at  the 
worst  can  be  but  temporary,  and  the  future  of  fruit 
growing  will  stand  out  as  Mr.  Greeley  said  it 
would— the  ultimate  glory  of  California. 
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THE  BOTANIST. 

Romance  of  Plant  Life. 


Using  Poultry  Manure. 


Poultry  manure  is  an  excellent  plant  food.  Poul- 
try keepers  who  have  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens 
should  aim  to  save  every  particle  of  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best  fertilizers  known.  Its  full 
value  depends  upon  how  it  is  kept.  As  more  drop- 
pings are  produced  at  night,  the  greatest  supply 
will  be  where  the  fowls  roost. 

.  The  roosts  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  drop- 
pings will  all  fall  on  the  platform.  Cover  the  plat- 
form about  one-half  inch  deep  with  some  kind  of  ab- 
sorbent. Dry  soil  or  plaster  is  generally  used.  The 
main  point  is  to  save  the  ammonia.  Poultry  manure 
parts  with  its  ammonia  very  rapidly  during  the 
summer  months. 

If  the  manure  is  to  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  it  should  be  collected  every  day.  early  in 
the  morning,  while  it  is  damp,  as  much  of  the  am- 
monia is  lost  during  the  pi'ocess  of  drying,  and  the 
longer  it  is  exposed  the  less  valuable  it  becomes.^ 

Pack  it  in  barrels  and  keep  it  under  cover.  Keep 
it  moist,  not  wet,  by  sprinkling  it  with  .soap  suds 
from  the  family  washings.  If  kept  damp,  it  will  re- 
tain all  of  its  ammonia,  and  the  insoluble  portions 
are  reduced  and  rendered  more  available  as  a  plant 
food.   

A  Cicada  at  5anta  Cruz. 


To  THE  EniTOR:  -I  enclose  small  tin  box  with  bug  In  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  kind  of  locust.  Can  you  tell  me  its  name,  and 
whether  it  is  or  is  likely  to  be  a  pest  f  It  is  the  lirst  of  its 
kind  I  have  seen.  J.  Chitte.vdex. 

Chittenden,  Santa  Cruz  Co. 

The  insect  is  a  ('Itadti,  of  which  there  are  several 
species  found  in  this  State.  The  genus  (.'icaihi  in- 
cludes the  "seventeen  year  locust"  and  others 
which  have  long  but  definite  periods  of  transforma- 
tion, also  those  of  more  frequent  multiplication.  In 
California  the  i'lcntlns  do  not  occur  in  suflicient  num- 
bers to  do  noticeable  injury,  although  there  has  been 
for  years  in  the  region  about  Dutch  Flat  a  species 
which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  twigs  of  orchard  trees  and 
does  some  injury  thereby.  This  appearance  at  Santa 
Cruz  is  not  alarming  in  itself.  As  already  stated, 
the  insect  seldom  appears  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
be  a  pest.  

Pruning  Prune  Trees. 


Mr.  S.  Gubser  of  Lordsburg,  who  has  a  good  prune 
orchard  in  bearing,  gives  the  (^iiUirainr  his  ideas  on 
pruning,  as  follows: 

Cut  the  trees  well  back  upon  setting — say  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches.  Cut  the  first  year's  growth  back 
to  eight  or  ten  inches,  leaving  but  three  limbs  in  the 
proper  places.  The  second  year  cut  the  new  growth 
back  to  two  feet,  leaving  but  two  new  limbs  on  each 
former  one.  The  third  year  cut  the  new  growth 
back  to  three  feet,  leaving  but  two  limbs  in  place  of 
each  one  before.  This  will  give  the  tree  sufficient 
limbs.  Short  laterals  or  fruit  spurs  will  form  on 
each  of  the  upright  limbs,  and  it  is  on  these  tlie  fruit 
is  borne  from  year  to  year.  If  too  many  limbs  are 
left  on  the  tree  the  fruit  spurs  are  excluded  from  the 
sun  and  they  die.  I  would  not  advise  pruning  after 
the  third  year. 


Now  that  the  season  calls  one  away  from  the 
great  deeds  of  the  garden  and  beguiles  to  rest  in  the 
shade  something  entertaining  will  be  acceptable 
rather  than  details  of  practical  work. 

Dr.  Morris.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  of  Kew  recently  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Richmond  Athen;eum  in  which  he  tells  of  some 
vegetable  curiosities  that  he  or  other  botanists  have 
found  to  be  true.    He  says: 

I  shall  present  an  address,  and  in  my  case  shall 
confine  myself  to  subjects  of  special  interest 
that  have  been  more  or  less  worked  out  at  Kew  or 
lately  been  illustrated  by  sfiecimens  contributed  to 
the  storehouse  of  botanical  information  in  the  magnifi- 
cent maseums  at  Kew.  In  plant  life,  as  in  animal 
life,  there  are  certain  phenomena  familiar  enough  at 
the  present  day  that  at  one  time  were  utterly  dis- 
believed in.  Others,  not  so  extraordinary,  were 
looked  upon  with  a  certain  amount  of  polite  incre- 
dulity; while  not  a  few  were  simply  ignored  as  not 
worthy  of  serious  investigation. 

('i)cotiiiiit  J'liirls. — The  cocoanut  palm  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  characteristic  trees  of  tropical 
shores.  Its  uses  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  You 
are  familiar  with  the  fruit,  a  hard,  brown  nut,  lined 
inside  with  white  Hesh,  and  having  a  central  hollow 
usually  filled  with  milk.  A  cocoanut  pearl  is  now  in 
the  museum  at  Kew.  It  is  egg-shaped,  perfectly 
white,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  It  has,  in  fact,  a  somewhat  similar  composi- 
tion to  the  pearl  of  the  oyster,  and  yet  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  it  is  a  purely  vegetable  product.  Dr. 
Riedel,  of  Utrecht,  had  fourteen  cocoanut  pearls  in 
his  possession.  One  of  these,  he  says,  he  found, 
hin)self,  in  a  cocoanut  in  1866,  at  Holontalo.  Besides 
these  cocoanut  pearls,  Rumph  describes  what  he 
calls  "  melate  "  pearls,  taken  from  the  flowers  of  a 
jasmine;  and  a  "  tjampake  '  pearl  taken  from  the 
flower  of  a  Michelia. 

Opals  III  liamhoox. — Bamboos  are  the  giants  of  the 
family  of  grasses.  Their  majestic  plumes  are  the 
glories  of  the  tropics.  The  bamboo  stem  is  usually 
hollow,  divided  into  numerous  pockets  by  plates  in- 
serted at  the  joints.  This  hollow  is  formed  by  the 
rending  apart  of  the  process  of  growth.  In  the  very 
young  stale  the  cavity  is  filled  with  a  jelly.  When 
this  jelly  dries  up  there  is  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
a  mineral  deposit  known  to  the  natives  of  India  as 
■  tabesbeer.  ■'  This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  prod- 
ucts of  the  vegetable  world;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  opal, 
formed  under  somewhat  remarkable  and  anomalous 
conditions.  When  heated  it  becomes  phosphorescent. 
It  holds  as  regards  the  power  of  refraction  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  water  and  gaseous  bodies. 
Hrewster  summed  up  his  investigation  by  saying 
that  all  varieties  of  tabesbeer  were  in  composition 
and  physical  character,  true  opals. 

Stinii-x  III  Tri'iK. — Another  remarkable  occurrence 
is  the  deposit  of  mineral  matter  in  the  wood  of  trees. 
This  is  not  accidentally  included  within  the  trees 
during  the  process  of  growth.  It  is  a  deposit  from 
the  sap  of  the  plant,  often  occurring  in  some  trees 
in  large  and  appreciable  quantities.  The  explanation 
is  as  follows:— Lime  is  dissolved  by  rain  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  gas.  This  is  taken  up  by  the 
plants,  and  afterwards  when  the  gas  parts  com- 
pany with  the  solution  the  lime  is  deposited  in  a 
fissure  of  the  wood,  as  we  find  it  in  the  inside  of  a 
boiler  or  a  tea  kettle. 

Tdsti'  Sjxiiltis. — We  pass  now  from  the  class  of 
mineral  deposits  in  plants  to  certain  properties 
possessed  by  plants  affecting  the  sense  of  taste. 
Some  such  p'ants  we  may  call  taste  spoilers,  for 
they  produce  a  singular  effect  on  the  nerves  of  taste, 
connpletely  paralyzing  them  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  certain  substances.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  is  a  plant  known  in  India  as  Mera-Singi. 
This  was  brought  into  prominence  some  time  ago 
by  a  distinguished  vice-president  of  the  Richmond 
Athenieum,  Sir  Mountstuart  G rant  I)ull',  late  Gov- 
ernor of  Madras,  who  first  sent  some  of  the  leaves 
to  Kew.  The  plant  is  a  stout,  woody  climber,  and 
the  roots  have  been  long  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
numerous  remedies  for  snake  bites.  Edgeworth  dis- 
covered that  chewing  the  leaf  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  tongue  to  ai>preciate  the  taste  of  sugar;  pow- 
dered sugar  taken  immediately  after,  tasted  like  so 
much  sand.  The  Mera-Singi'  has,  therefore,  been 
recognized  as  a  most  interesting  plant.  If  sugar 
is  taken  in  combination  with  other  food,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  ginger-bread,  the  pugcncy  of  the  ginger 
is  alone  detected,  the  rest  is  tasteless  meal. 

In  a  sweet  orange  the  taste  of  the  sugar  is  so  sup- 
l)ressed,  and  that  of  the  citric  acid  so  developed, 
that  in  eating  it  resembles  a  lime  in  sourness.  The 
influence  of  the  leaves  strangely  enough  does  not 
affect  saline  things  nor  astringents  and  acids.  It 
does,  however,  affect  bitter  things,  for  quinine  tastes 
like  .so  much  chalk.  Such  a  plant  might  possibly  be 
employed  for  nuisking  the  taste  of  nauseous  medi- 
cines: but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  far  the  Mera- 
Singi  may  counteract  the  properties  of  the  drug. 
At  the  opposite  pole  of  the  taste  spoilers  may  be 


placed  the  taste  improvers,  plants  that  possess  the 
power  of  rendering  sour  or  acid  substances  perfectly 
sweet.  Of  these  the  "miraculous  fruits"  of  West 
Africa  are  very  striking  instances.  Some  are  borne 
by  a  tree  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the  gutta- 
percha tree.  It  flowers  in  June  or  July  and  pro- 
duces fruit  about  the  size  of  small  aloes,  first  green 
and  afterwards  dull  red.  They  are  covered  with  a 
softish  pulp  that  tastes  at  first  slightly  sweet  only. 
The  strange  part  is  that  this  pulp,  although  slightly 
sweet  in  itself,  possesses  the  power  of  imparting  so 
extraordinary  an  impression  to  the  palate  that  the 
most  sour  and  acid  substances  become  intensely 
sweet,  so  that  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  lime  juice, 
vinegar,  and  all  immature  fruit  of  a  sourish  character 
lose  their  unpleasant  qualities  and  taste  as  if  they 
had  been  solely  composed  of  the  sweetest  sugar. 

(yolori'iii/  till-  Skill. — Before  leaving  this  class  of 
plants  I  may  mention  that  the  pulp  of  a  wine  palm, 
in  some  parts  of  America,  affects  not  the  organs  of 
taste  but  the  color  of  the  skin  of  persons  using  it. 
A  regular  drink  is  an  emulsion  prepared  from  the 
pulp  flavored  with  sugar.  If  used  at  all  liberally  the 
skins  of  the  natives  become  deeply  tinged  with  a 
beautiful  yellow  color.  During  the  season,  when  the 
fruits  are  plentiful,  the  natives  acquire  the  yellow 
tinge  almost  as  regularly  as  the  birds  their  nuptial 
plumage.  A  still  more  pronounced  effect  is  produc- 
ed in  Jamaica  on  horses,  by  feeding  on  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  tamarind.  They  lose  all  their  long  hair 
in  their  manes  and  tails.  The  animals  thus  denuded 
look  like  scarecrows.  The  effect  is  singularly  gro- 
tesque. 

JiUii-Miikiiuj  Flaiitx. — The  peculiar  mucilage  just 
noticed  in  the  taste  improvers  recalls  the  presence 
of  a  somewhat  similar,  but  not  an  identical  sub- 
stance in  other  plants.  There  is  peclose  or  a  gum- 
my substance  found  in  the  seeds  of  quince,  but  more 
familiar  to  use  in  the  linseed.  It  is  also  present  in 
ripe  fruits,  and  it  imparts  to  their  juice  the  property 
of  gelatinizing  when  cooked. 

In  Ceylon  there  is  a  plant  called  Kessij>issan, 
which  holds  mucilage  or  pectose  in  its  leaves.  I  was 
much  struck  with  an  experiment  made  with  this 
plant  soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  island.  A  friend 
took  some  lt>aves  and  crushed  them  in  water.  With- 
in a  few  minutes  the  water  was  so  thoroughly  gela- 
tinized that  it  could  be  taken  up  in  the  hand  and 
thrown  about  like  a  compact  mass  of  jelly.  This 
impressed  me  at  the  time  as  very  remarkable. 
After  describing  the  Para-para,  of  New  Zealand, 
which  may  very  well  be  called  the  bird-lime  tree, 
which  captures  l>irds  by  its  viscid  fruits,  the  lecturer 
proceeded: — In  Jamaica  1  described  many  years  ago 
a  grass-like  i)lant.  a  bird-catching  sedge,  that  pos- 
sessed the  most  effectual  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 
Here  is  a  slender  plant,  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  high,  with  narrow  grass-like  leaves.  The 
flower  heads  droop  over  streams  and  rivulets  near 
which  it  grows.  If  carefully  examined  it  will  be 
noticed  each  floret  is  furnished  with  a  highly  special- 
ized bristle  attached  to  the  base  of  the  fruit.  The 
upper  part  is  furnished  with  a  wonderfully  formed 
hook,  so  elastic  and  tenacious  that  once  it  takes  hold 
it  cannot  be  removed,  except  by  carrying  away  the 
fruit  attached  to  it.  The  object  of  the  hook  is  no 
doubt  to  secure  the  distribution  of  the  fruit.  If  a 
large  bird  or  animal  passes  within  reach  the  hooks 
immediately  attac  h  themselves  to  it,  and  the  fruits 
are  carried  to  fresh  localities.  If,  however,  the 
bird  is  small  it  is  unable  to  detach  the  hooks  from 
the  plant,  and  it  is  effectually  caught.  The  object 
of  the  plant  in  this  case  is  defeated,  and  the  bird 
dies.  I  saw  several  small  birds  (  •  grass-quits " ) 
caught  by  this  Jamaica  sedge,  and  released  them  by 
my  own  hands.  The  plant  is  abundant  in  mountain 
places  in  the  West  Indies  or  Central  or  South  Amer- 
ica, just  in  the  line  of  flight  of  migratory  birds  pass- 
ing north  and  south.  The  hooks  evidently  do  their 
work  most  fffVctually  in  assisting  to  distiibute  the 
seeds.  Catching  the  small  birds  must  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  accident  rather  than  design,  for  the 
plant  does  not  profit  by  it. 

FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 

The  Dwarf  Limas. 


Californians  who  have  been  experimenting  with 
the  dwarf  Lima  beans  which  have  been  recently 
brought  out  will  be  interested  in  the  results  of  a 
study  of  these  varieties  made  by  Prof.  Bailey  of  Cor 
nell  University.    His  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

I  am  convinced  that  these  beans,  as  a  class,  are 
very  valuable.  Their  great  merit  is  earliness.  They 
are  from  two  weeks  to  a  month  earlier  than  the  tall 
varieties  from  which  they  came.  Their  productive- 
ness has  not  been  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
duction in  size  of  the  plants,  so  that  I  believe  that  it 
is  possible  in  the  North  to  secure  greater  total  yield 
per  acre  from  the  dwarfs  than  from  the  pole 
varieties,  seeing  that  the  plants  require  less  room. 
They  are  also  much  cheaper  to  grow.  They  require 
no  poles.  In  central  New  York  the  tall  Lima  beans 
are  always  a  precarious  crop,  on  account  of  their 
lateness  and  the  Hability  of  being  injured  by  mid- 
summer drouths  at  the  time  when  the  pods  are  set- 
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ting.  The  earliest  varieties  of  these  dwarf  Limas 
are  those  which  are  derived  from  the  Sieva  type,  as 
Henderson  and  Jackson.  The  following  field  notes  of 
the  varieties  indicate  our  experience  with  them: 

rTcnd/rnoii's  Hush  Lima.  —  Very  dwarf,  with  only 
an  occasional  plant  producing  a  feeble  tendency  to- 
wards a  climbing  stem,  requiring  no  more  space 
than  field  beans;  plant  compact,  bushy,  very  pro- 
ductive  and  continuing  long  in  bearing;  very  early; 
beans  small,  fiat,  clear  white;  quality  good.  A  patch 
planted  on  the  6th  of  June  last  was  bearing  well  the 
second  week  in  August,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
unprecedented  drouth.  An  occasional  plant  pro- 
duced speckled  beans.  This  seems  to  be  the  best 
variety  for  earliness,  and  its  great  productiveness 
and  habit  of  long  bearing  are  additional  recom- 
mendations. The  pods  also  escape  the  mildew, 
which  is  often  serious  on  the  late,  thick-podded 
.sorts.  While  good  in  quality,  it  lacks  the  buttery 
and  rich  quality  of  the  true  Limas. 

Jacksdii. — This  variety,  commonly  known  as  Jack- 
son's Wonder,  diff'ers  from  the  Henderson  in  having 
brown-speckled  beans,  and  in  a  less  dwarf  and  com- 
pact habit,  and  is  possibly  a  little  later.  In  pro- 
ductiveness it  even  excels  the  Henderson.  All  of 
the  vines  in  our  plantation  have  made  a  diffuse, 
sprawling  growth,  and  many  of  them  make  twining 
shoots  two  feet  long.  On  account  of  this  diffuse 
habit  and  the  color  of  the  beans,  it  has  seemed  to  us 
to  be  less  desirable  than  some  other  varieties.  Its 
great  productiveness,  however,  is  a  strong  recom- 
mendation. 

ISforth.ni.p,  Braslini  and  Goodwin  Dwarf  Lima  I  know 
but  little  about.  I  have  tried  it  only  a  single  season 
in  a  small  way.  It  is  apparently  much  like  the 
former  varieties,  but  the  beans  are  uniformly  dun- 
colored. 

Tliorubnrn  or  Kunifrlc  Dwarf  Lima. — Very  bushy 
and  dwarf  bean  with  no  tendency  to  climb;  leaflets 
thick,  long-ovate  or  lance-ovate,  more  or  less  deltoid 
at  base;  pods  thick  and  large;  beans  white,  tumid, 
of  excellent  quality;  rather  late,  and  moderately 
productive.  With  us  seeds  planted  June  6th  began 
to  give  edible  beans  the  first  and  second  weeks  in 
September.  The  plants  are  stout,  ten  to  eighteen 
inches  high.  Many  persons  consider  the  potato 
Limas — of  which  this  is  a  dwarf  type— to  be  superior 
to  the  Large  White  Lima  in  quality.  Dreer  Bush 
Tjima  is  the  same,  having  been  introduced  from  Mr. 
Kumerle's  stock. 

Burpre  Bns/i  Lima. — A  true  Lima  bean.  Very 
dwarf,  although  somewhat  taller  and  wider  growing 
than  Thorburn  (sixteen  to  thirty  inches  high),  with 
little  or  no  tendency  to  climb;  leaflets  broadly  ovate; 
pods  large  and  thick;  beans  as  large  as  pole  Limas, 
very  flat  and  veiny,  of  the  highest  quality;  season 
medium  to  late,  beginning  to  ripen  about  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  Henderson;  productive.  On 
our  grounds  this  has  been  the  best  single  variety  of 
dwarf  Lima. 

With  us  last  year  the  Burpee  was  rather  earlier 
than  the  Thorburn,  although  there  is  little  difi'er- 
cnce  in  season  between  these  two  typos. 


long,  unprotected  lane;  and  these  cows,  mothers, 
even  if  cattle,  were  contributing  as  best  they  could 
to  their  owner's  living.  I  don't  think  he  ever 
thought  of  the  milking  habit  of  these  cows  as  a 
maternal  function,  artificially  prolonged — the  in- 
tended food  for  offspring  turned  by  the  hand  of  man 
into  the  channel  of  commerce — and  so  denied  them 
after  offices  of  a  mother.  No  other  benevolence  of 
Nature  would  thus  have  contributed  to  him,  save 
this  unfathomable  beneficence  of  motherhood  whose 
office  is  forever  to  give,  even  if  draining  the  fountains 
of  life-support  itself.  Success  must  come  nearest  to 
those  who  recognize  to  the  fullest  extent  this  under- 
lying principle  of  attaining  success  in  dairying. 
Whatever  will  best  administer  to  the  comforts  of  the 
mother  cow — quiet,  care,  warmth,  comfort,  succu- 
lent and  stimulating  food,  pure  air,  clean  water,  and 
regularity  of  attention — will  succeed,  for  on  these 
hang  the  law  and  the  profits,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
cow. 

A  Dairy  Lesson  from  Abroad. 


glands  are  a  wonderful  machine,  but  they  cannot 
make  milk  casein  (curd)  out  of  the  carbohydrates  in 
coarse,  unappetizing,  indigestible  swale  hay  or  saw- 
dust, any  more  than  the  farmer  can  make  butter  out 
of  skim  milk.  She  must  not  only  have  a  generous 
supply  of  good  food,  but  it  must  contain  sufficient 
amounts  of  the  nutrients  needed  for  making  milk. 
Until  this  fact  is  understood  and  appreciated,  suc- 
cessful, profitable  dairying  is  out  of  the  question." 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Dairy  Cow. 


Let  the  milk  fiow  be  what  it  may,  feed  alone  can- 
not control  the  quality  of  the  milk,  said  John  Gould 
recently  to  the  students  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. The  cow  has  an  individuality  of  her  own,  a 
born  milking  habit,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
her  ancestral  granddams  that  have  possessed  this 
milking  trait,  the  greater  the  probabilities  that  this 
cow  will  possess  like  qualities.  Remember  this,  that 
no  man  ever  stimulated  a  cow  into  good  performance 
1  hat  did  not  have  this  born  quality  of  development  to 
start  with;  but  thousands  of  heifers  that  were  born 
to  make  the  best  of  cows  have  been  utterly  ruined 
by  bad  feeding,  cruel  treatment  and  needless  neg- 
lect. Success  in  dairying  implies  that  a  dairyman 
.should  raise  his  own  cows  as  far  as  he  can,  and  buy, 
if  he  must,  wisely.  So  he  must  be  a  judge  of  cows,  a 
collector  of  dairy  form  and  preferences,  and  a  reader 
of  cow  character.  Better  cow  feeding  and  handling 
of  cows,  to  the  average  dairyman,  would  carry  with 
ihem  greater  success.  All  this  talk  about  making 
cows  hardy,  tough  and  constitutionally  vigorous,  be- 
yond what  we  feed  into  them  by  wise  selection, 
should  be  eliminated  as  quickly  as  possible  from  our 
dairy  wisdom.  At  best  our  cows  are  boarders,  and 
profit  means  that  for  part  of  the  year— the  longer 
the  period  the  better— they  shall  pay  us  rates  so 
high  that  we  can  in  midsummer  give  them  free  enter- 
tainment for  a  few  weeks. 

I  do  not  plead  for  more  fussing  and  pottering  with 
this  cow,  but  a  little  more  rational  care,  and  we 
should  sooner  begin  the  extra  care  of  the  milker.  A 
really  kind-hearted  man  may  without  thought  actu- 
ally abuse  a  cow  by  neglect.  I  have  seen  this  last 
autumn,  a  dairy  of  fast  freshening  winter  milkers 
stand  for  hours,  yes,  days,  in  the  aggregate,  in  the 
chilly,  drenching  rain,  rounding  their  backs  as  the 
deluge  of  water  broke  across  their  spines,  and  go 
■into  camp  at  night  in  the  muddy  fence  corners  of  a 


If  there  is  any  one  general  rule  upon  which  all 
dairy  experts  insist,  it  is  that  of  cleanliness.  Very 
often  the  only  difference  between  a  cheap  product 
and  one  that  brings  the  top  price,  lies  in  the  care 
taken  to  keep  the  article  pure  from  the  barn  to  the 
commission  house.  This  subject  is  one  which  is  often 
discussed,  but  which  needs  to  be  constantly  empha- 
sized. 

The  president  of  the  Illinois  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion, in  his  recent  annual  address,  made  a  suggestive 
comparison  between  American  and  foreign  dairy 
methods,  as  follows: 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  countries  where  they 
keep  dairy  stock,  and  I  am  satisfied  no  part  of  the 
world  has  ever  been  a  success  in  the  dairy  business 
which  was  not  strictly  clean  and  careful  with  the 
way  of  keeping  the  dairy,  and  of  handling  milk  and 
all  parts  of  the  dairy  business.  You  go  through 
Holland,  I  think  one  oT  the  finest  cheese  countries  in 
the  world,  and  you  will  find  everything  is  strictly 
clean — cleanliness,  in  fact,  is  Godliness  with  them, 
for  they  keep  their  stables  as  clean  as  many  of  us  do 
our  houses — everything  is  swept  clean  so  you  could 
sit  down  and  take  dinner  in  their  stables  when  the 
cattle  are  turned  out.  The  ceilings  are  varnished, 
and  after  the  cattle  are  turned  out  they  are  as  clean 
as  a  common  house,  and  everything  is  in  the  same 
shape. 

The  cattle  are  always  clean,  and  in  caring  for  them 
the  owners'  aprons,  wooden  shoes  and  everything 
worn  are  strictly  clean  and  kept  that  way. 
They  keep  good  cattle,  and  make  a  success  in 
making  good  cheese.  At  least,  they  furnish  cheese 
largely  for  the  London  and  Paris  markets.  So  you 
may  go  on  until  you  reach  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  the 
dairy  countries  there,  and  you  will  find  no  dairying 
done,  and  no  cleanliness.  I  have  been  down  into 
countries  like  Italy  and  Sicily,  Bulgaria  and  Servia, 
where  the  people  are  filthy  and  dirty  and  they  have 
no  milk.  We  used  to  ask  them  in  Sicily  to  have  an 
early  breakfast  in  the  morning  and  they  told  us, 
"  Yes,  but  you  can't  have  any  milk  for  your  coffee 
until  the  goats  come  up. ".  They  didn't  know  what 
cows  were;  they  don't  make  butter,  or  anything  in 
that  line. 

So  you  will  find,  to  make  a  successful  dairy,  start 
out  with  cleanliness. 


Dairy  Division  at  Washington. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Care  of  Young  Fowls. 


A  Washington  dispatch  says  that  a  dairy  division 
has  been  created  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  that  it  will  be  organized  about  the  1st  of  July. 
Commenting  on  this,  a  Chicago  paper  says:  "The 
purpose  of  this  division  will  be  to  collect  and  dis- 
seminate information  about  the  dairy  industry  of 
this  country.  The  wisdom  of  such  a  department 
cannot  be  questioned  when  we  consider  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  country 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  Its  growth  and  develop- 
ment have  been  so  phenomenal  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  dairymen  to  keep  track  of  it  and  secure 
the  statistics  necessary  to  show  the  production  of 
butter  and  cheese."' 

Major  H.  E.  Alvord  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
the  new  dairy  division.  Major  Alvord  is  an  ex-army 
officer,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  former  resident 
of  both  New  York  and  Virginia  and  ex-president  of 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  For  many  y(>ars 
he  has  given  special  attention  to  the  dairy  industry, 
and  is  well  fitted  for  the  new  duties  which  he  now 
assumes. 

Don't  Stint  the  Cows. 


Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  22,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  "The  Feeding  of  Farm  Ani- 
mals," is  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  number 
of  tables  and  much  instructive  reading  matter.  The 
following  extract  is  one  of  the  really  sensible  things: 

"  The  stingy  feeder  stints  himself  as  well  as  the 
cow.  She  suffers  from  hunger  although  hor  belly  is 
full  of  swale  hay.  but  she  also  becomes  poor  and  does 
not  yield  the  milk  and  butter  she  should.    Her  milk 


Mrs.  Flora  M'Fadden  continues  her  letters  to  the 
(Cultivator  and  Poidtri/  Keeper  with  advice  about  the 
treatment  of  the  young  flock.  When  a  chick  reaches 
the  age  of  two  months,  is  well  grown,  vigorous,  clean 
and  healthy,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  battle  was 
over,  the  victory  won  and  no  occasion  for  further 
worry.  Not  so,  however.  There  is  another  crisis  to 
be  passed — one  that  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked.  I 
refer  to  the  process  of  losing  the  chick  feathers  and 
taking  on  the  adult  plumage.  It  is  a  great  drain  on 
the  system,  and  the  youngsters  need  careful  looking 
after  all  through  this  period,  which  with  the  Leg- 
horns and  smaller  breeds  generally  begins  when  be- 
tween two  and  three  months  old.  It  depends  some- 
what, of  course,  on  condition,  growth  and  general 
development.  With  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans 
and  all  the  larger  breeds  it  comes  considerably  later. 

Besides  material  for  bone  and  muscle,  the  young 
birds  should  be  hberally  supplied  with  feather- 
forming  foods.  Well-scalded  bran  is  especially  good 
as  a  food  element,  aids  feathering,  and  as  an  early 
morning  food,  given  from  the  time  the  chick  is  three 
months  old,  is  unexcelled. 

Given  well-bred,  strong  parent  stock,  well-hatched 
chicks  grow  into  well-fed,  well-managed  but  not 
pampered  chickens,  and  why  need  they  fall  a  prey 
to  any  disease  ?  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  chicks 
treated  like  hot-house  plants.  Such  fall  by  the  way- 
side sooner  or  later — generally  sooner — and  it  is  well 
for  the  rest  of  the  race  that  they  should.  In  the 
poultry  world  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest"  is  the 
true  theory,  and  nine  out  of  every  ten  raised  should 
be  "fit." 

Good  night  quarters  are  essential  to  the  rearing 
of  healthy  birds,  and  I  would  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  freedom  from  draughts.  It  is  not  possible  to 
lay  down  set  rules  for  the  building  of  poultry- 
houses,  but  they  might  far  better  roost  on  the  fence 
with  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven  for  a  roof  than  in  a 
house  where  subjected  to  a  direct  draught. 

Draughts  cause  colds,  and  a  cold  is  the  fore-runner 
of  roup — the  most  dreaded  of  all  chicken  diseases. 
A  cold  is  easily  cured  by  removing  the  cause  and 
treating  birds  in  a  common-sense  way.  Hot,  soft 
food  in  the  morning,  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
cayenne  pepper  mixed  through  it,  plenty  of  onions 
and  green  food  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  not  too  much 
grain,  and  comfortable  quarters  at  night  will  gener- 
ally effect  a  cure  in  a  few  days.  If  a  fowl  seems 
stupid  and  depressed,  and  is  a  particularly  valuable 
one,  a  one-grain  quinine  pill  given  every  other  day 
as  a  tonic  often  acts  like  a  charm.  Do  not  take  too 
much  for  granted.  Make  sure  by  personal  inspec- 
tion that  the  diseased  birds  are  free  from  lice;  for, 
if  these  bloodsuckers  are  drawing  their  vitality,  they 
easily  fall  a  prey  to  disease. 

For  roup  proper,  where  the  system  has  become  so 
full  of  poison  that  the  stench  from  the  poor  bird's 
nostrils  is  well  nigh  unbearable,  I  hold  there  is  no 
cure.  Such  a  bird,  if  apparently  cured,  is  perma- 
nently weakened  and  is  not  good  for  anything. 
Gapes,  as  understood  by  Eastern  poulterers,  is  a 
disease  practically  unknown  in  California.  1  have 
known  people  to  contend  that  their  chickens  were 
suffering  from  gapes  when  all  in  the  world  that  ailed 
them  was  a  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  due  from  cold 
and  an  accumulation  of  phlegm  in  the  throat. 

One  more  disease  sometimes  assails  a  young  flock. 
This  is  liver  trouble,  occasioned  by  over-feeding  and 
under-exercising.  The  little  fellows,  though  heavy 
in  weight,  look  pale  about  the  face  and  comb  and  act 
stupid  and  listless.  Give  them  plenty  of  onions  and 
cut  down  their  soft  food  rations,  giving  them  less 
grain  also  and  making  them  scratch  hard  for  every 
kernel. 

Ho'wever,  let  us  return  to  our  flock  of  thrifty 
youngsters  that  we  have  steered  so  carefully  from 
the  shell  up.  We  were  very  careful  as  to  the  pedi- 
gree of  those  egg-shells,  and  the  little  flock  that 
emerged  from  them  have  been  given  our  most  intelli- 
gent, untiring  care  and  attention.  We  have 
neglected  no  details  and  have  despised  no  informa- 
tion, be  it  from  ever  so  humble  a  soun.-e,  if  it  per- 
tained to  the  welfare  of  those  cherished  birds.  One, 
two,  three,  four  months  have  jiassed,  and  if  our 
pullets  belong  to  the  Leghorn  family  they  have  de- 
veloped during  the  last  f(>w  weeks  unmistakable 
signs  of  maturity.  The  comb  is  large  and  graceful 
and  not  unlike  in  color  the  petals  of  a  red,  red  rose. 
What,  pray  tell,  can  be  more  beautiful  than  a 
Leghorn  pullet  in  perfect  health,  her  plumage  shin- 
ing with  the  shimmering  sheen  of  satin,  her  bright, 
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quick,  glancing  eye,  her  iiead  daintily  poised  and 
ever  alert,  her  proud,  dainty  carriaja^e  as  she  steps 
lightly  along  ?  And  when  some  sunny  morning  in 
this  first  month  of  summer  our  ears  are  gladdenod 
by  a  musical  cackle  and  our  eyes  by  the  sight  of  a 
nicely  rounded  pearly  sphere — it  is  so  grossly  com- 
monplace to  call  it  an  egg — our  measure  of  content 
is  full.  A  few  weeks  later  our  hearts  are  made  glad 
as  we  listen  daily  to  a  full  chorus  of  these  cackling 
announcements  and  the  goal  of  ' '  shelling  "  is  reached. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


Watering  Horses  when  Warm. 


CEREAL  CROPS. 


Why  Wheat  Is  Proportionately  Cheaper 
Than  Other  Products. 


Growers  have  probably  wondered  why,  in  the 
decline  of  all  commodities,  wheat  has  apparently  lost 
roost  value  in  the  market.  It  is  perhaps  not  true 
that  whe.-xt  has  done  this  everywhere,  because  there 
are  some  other  things  which  have  suffered  severely 
in  some  localities,  but  the  groat  markets  of  the 
world  show  that  wheat  has  fallen  farther  than  it 
should  in  the  average  decline  in  prices. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  published 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  this  subject,  of  which 
we  shall  give  an  outline.  Citation  is  made  of  the 
tables  of  prices  of  fifty-six  commodities  by  Sauerbeck, 
of  London,  which  have  been  collected  from  trust- 
worthy trade  journals  or  from  reports  of  leading 
firms,  covering  the  period  from  ]84(i  to  1894.  inclusive. 
From  these  figures  it  is  shown  that  the  average 
prices  for  18ri4  amounted  to  about  sixty-three  per 
cent  of  the  average  for  18(57  1877.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  Gazette  price  for  wheat  for  1894 
averaged  only  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  average 
Gazette  price  for  the  same  eleven  years,  the  decline 
being  fifty-nine  per  cent  as  compared  with  a  general 
decline  of  only  thirty-seven  per  cent.  The  fall  in 
wheat  is  thus  seen  to  be  nearly  one  and  three-fifths 
times  as  great  as  the  gem^ral  fall  in  prices,  as  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  list  of  commodities. 

It  may  be  noted  that  while  the  index  number  for 
wheat  for  1894  is  41  that  for  Hour  is  48;  that  is,  the 
price  for  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  average 
for  the  eleven  years  (1867-1877)  is  over  seventeen 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  the  former.    It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  relative  price  of  barley  is  iden-  i 
tical  with  the  general  average  (63).  while  the  relative 
prices  of  oats,  maize,  potatoes  and  rice  do  not  differ  j 
from  it  widely,  their  index  numbers  being  66,  61,  60  , 
and  58,  respectively.  i 
In  the  computatifins  of  the  London  Economixf  is  \ 
seen  even  greater  disparity  between  the  decline  in  \ 
wheat  and  that  of  commodities  in  general.     In  the 
fjeonowist  we  do  not  find  average  prices  for  the  year  ' 
1894,  but  the  price  of  wheat  on  January  1,  1895,  is 
represented  by  the  index  number  .39.   whereas  the  j 
general  average  of  prices  for  the  articles  included  in  , 
the  Erounmist's  list  is  87.4  for  the  same  date.    That  i 
is,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  1845-1850,  the 
decline  in  wheat  is  over  4.8  times  as  great  as  the 
general  decline  in  the  prices  of  commodities  as  indi- 
cated by  the  list  of  articles  whose  prices  are  re- 
corded by  the  London  Eronomist. 

The  greater  magnitude  of  the  fall  in  wheat  as  com- 
pared with  the  fall  in  general  prices  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  commodities 
whose  production  and  transportation  have  been  most 
largely  cheapened  by  the  progress  of  modern  inven- 
tion and  mechanical  improvement,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  vast  regions  in  which  land  of  great  fertility 
could  be  had  at  a  nominal  figure  were  available  for 
wheat  growing  as  soon  as  the  cheapening  of  trans- 
portation brought  them  within  reach  of  the  world's 
markets. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  phenomenally  rapid  increase  of 
wheat  production  within  recent  years  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  the  increase  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  other  countries,  the  facts  as  to  the  west- 
ward progress  of  wheat  growing  in  our  own  country 
are  sufficiently  significant. 

Computation  shows  that  in  1859  the  product  of 
these  newer  lands  amounted  to  only  18.2  per  cent 
of  the  grand  total  of  the  United  .States.  In  1869  it 
amounted  to  ;$0.7  per  cent;  in  1879,  to  36.5  per  cent; 
in  1889,  to  50.7  per  cent,  and  in  1894  to  48.6  per 
cent.  That  is,  up  to  1889  there  was  a  continuous  and 
rapid  progress  in  the  extension  of  wheat  growing 
over  new  Territory,  in  which  wheat  is  produc^i'd  on 
cheap  land  adapted  to  the  largest  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  Figures  like  these  help  to  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  low  prices  of  wheat 
it  is  still  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
world's  re(iuirements.  Expansions  in  regions  where 
it  can  be  produced  cheaply,  like  our  own  States  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Northwest,  or  the  Argentine 
Republic,  tends  to  produce  some  surplus  and  depress 
prices,  but  this  depression  tends,  in  its  turn,  to  cause 
diminished  production  in  regions  where  land  is  more 
valuable  and  costs  of  cultivation  higher;  and  thus  it 
happens  that,  without  any  considerable  overproduc- 
tion, the  price  continues  to  fall  as  long  as  improved 
processes,  cheaper  transportation  and  access  to 
cheap  lands  ppog^essi^'"l ^'  '  *'^<"^  ^'^^^^  iH-odiicing 
the  grain, 


An  English  cavalry  officer  and  veterinarian  writes 
as  follows  in  the  London  Lh:e  Stork  Jnm  nal: 

Prejudice  dies  hard,  and  the  hardest  of  all  to  die 
in  the  minds  of  grooms  is  that  it  is  injurious  to  give 
a  horse  a  drink  of  cold  water  when  he  is  heated  from 
exercise.  Years  ago,  when  I  used  to  train  horses 
for  racing  in  India,  I  grappled  with  this  prejudice, 
and  clung  to  it  with  such  tenacity  that  I  used  con- 
stantly to  have  my  horses  "off"  their  feed  after  a 
strong  gallop.  One  day  I  returned  to  the  mess- 
house  very  hot  and  very  tired  after  a  long  run,  and 
suddenly  thought  fit  to  mentally  put  myself  in  the 
place  of  a  race-horse.  "  Shall  I  have,"  I  asked  my- 
self, "  a  better  appetite  for  breakfast  if  I  refrain 
from  drinking  till  I  have  cooled  down  or  if  1  have  a 
drink  right  off?"  Knowing  that  I  could  not  eat 
heartily  unless  I  had  first  of  all  a  drink.  I  took  it, 
and  thereupon  felt  so  fit  to  eat,  and 
over  a  course  of  beefsteaks,  ham 
muffins,  etc.,  that  I  resolved  to  try 
ment  on  my  horses.  My  lead  was  attended  with 
such  success  that  nowadays  all  the  trainers  in  India 
give  their  race-horses  about  half  a  bucket  of  cold 
water  to  drink  immediately  after  a  gallop,  and  with 
the  best  results  as  regards  their  appetite  and 
health.  I  have  not  alone  never  seen,  but  have  never 
even  heard  or  read  of  any  harm  to  a  horse  from 
drinking  cold  water  when  he  was  heated.  I  have, 
however,  seen  hundreds  of  cases  of  colic  occur  in 
horses  from  drinking  water  after  being  fed  on  occa- 
sions when  they  had,  previous  to  eating,  been  de- 
prived of  water  for  some  time.  Were  all  grooms  to 
follow  my  advice  as  to  watering,  I  am  afraid  that 
many  an  honest  and  hard-working  veterinary  sur- 
geon would  find  his  income  from  colic  cases  seriously 
diminished. 

Care  of  Mares  in  Foal. 


went  so  strong 
and  eggs,  quail, 
the  same  treat- 


I  contend  that  to  have  strong,  vigorous  foals 
dropped  the  breeder  must  watch  carefully  the  re- 
quirements of  each  individual  mare,  and  give  them 
enough  of  nutritious  food  to  keep  them  strong  and 
vigorous;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  them 
too  fat,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  abortions,  and,  if 
carried  to  their  full  time,  to  weak  foals.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  guard  against  excessive  lean- 
ness, as  the  tendency  in  this  is  about  the  same  as  re- 
gards the  foal;  and  the  mare  being  weak,  it  will  be 
difficult  for  her  to  rally  sufficiently  to  supply  the  re- 
quired amount  of  nourishment  for  her  offspring. 
Probably  the  best  way  to  handle  the  mare  is  to  work 
her  carefully  during  the  entire  time  of  pregnancy,  or 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  of  foaling  time,  but  the 
work  should  be  steady  and  regular.  In  the  case  of 
mares  that  are  not  worked,  they  should  be  allowed 
the  run  of  pasture,  with  a  comfortable,  dry  place  for 
them  at  night.  The  feed  in  either  case  should  be  of 
a  bone  and  muscle-producing  character,  such  as  oats, 
wheat  and  bran,  which  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
bony,  muscular  colts,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
feeding  of  corn  exclusively  is  inclined  to  produce  in 
the  foal  a  general  weakness  of  muscles  and  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ligaments  of  the  joints. — C.  M.  .Tones  in 
National  Farmer  and  Stockman. 


Love  for  Trotting  on  the  Increase. 


Trotting  is  becoming  more  and  more  of  a  popular 
feature  in  sporting  circles  throughout  Germany, 
says  a  correspondent  to  the  Chicago  Record.  This 
year  James  Gordon  Bennett  has  sent,  for  the  first 
time,  some  fine  American  trotters  of  good  records 
here  to  compete  at  the  races  in  West  End,  Berlin, 
and  a  whole  colony  of  American  sporting  brethren 
have  found  their  way  here  likewise,  so  that  just  now 
they  are  quite  conspicuous  Unter  den  Linden.  I 
hope  there  is  no  blacklegs  among  them,  as  there 
were  last  year,  when  a  certain  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity tasted  German  pri.son  food  for  six  months 
because  of  swindling  practices  discovered.  The 
Emperor,  too,  is  quite  interested  in  trotting,  and  has 
just  donated  a  fine  prize,  to  be  competed  for  next 
year  by  the  breeders  of  the  horses  winning  at  the 
German  trotting  Derby. 


THE  FIELD. 


Black  Walnut  and  flulberries. 


Prof.  George  Hu.^mann,  of  Napa,  in  his  brief  notes 
on  desirable  street  trees  mentions  two,  as  follows: 

The  California  black  walnut  is  a  beautiful  tree  in 
every  respect,  as  many  fine  specimens  in  our  streets 
and  lawns  demonstrate;  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
its  Eastern  congener,  as  it  has  darker,  larger  and 
more  wavy  leaves,  grows  much  more  rapidly  and 
produces  a  much  more  palatable  nut.  There  is  a 
tree  on  the  Simonton  ranch,  which,  during  the  five 
year?  I  niauaged  the  place,  ney^r  failed  to  produce 


a  most  bountiful  crop  of  the  finest  and  largest  nuts 
I  have  seen  of  that  variety.  The  tree  covered  about 
sixty  feet  of  ground,  with  the  lower  branches  al- 
niost  sweeping  the  ground,  and  it  must  have  been 
eighty  feet  high.  It  was  an  object  of  admiration  to 
all  visitors,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Coates  thought  the  nut 
so  superior  that  he  propagated  it  as  a  special  vari- 
ety. The  California  black  walnut  is  a  first-class 
street  tree  in  every  respect;  it  is  clean  in  its  habits, 
dense  in  shade,  symmetrical  in  growth,  deep  rooting 
and  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  high  winds,  its  only 
drawback  being  the  difficulty  of  transplanting.  Ail 
walnuts  make  a  strong  tap  root,  unless  transplanted 
when  very  young  or  raised  from  the  nut  where  they 
are  to  remain.  But  this  deep  rooting  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  point  in  the  tree  s  favor,  as  it  will  not 
throw  out  any  strong  surface  roots  to  injure  lawns 
and  sidewalks.  The  trees  are  very  easily  raised 
from  the  nut  if  it  is  put  into  the  ground  in  the  fall;  if 
the  nut  dries  out  it  will  not  germinate. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  mulberries  which 
make  desirable  street  trees.  Downing's  Everbear- 
ing is  a  variety,  or  rather  a  seedling,  of  the  Morns 
Mu/tiociiiih'it—the  variety  used  mostly  for  the  food  of 
silkworms.  It  has  the  beautiful,  large,  glossy  leaves 
of  its  parent,  but,  in  addition,  bears  a  delicious  fruit 
for  nearly  three  months  in  succession,  being  about 
two  inches  long  and  of  fine  flavor.  Lick  s  American, 
a  variety  originated  by  the  late  James  Lick,  is  said 
to  be  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Downing's  Ever- 
bearing. The  wild  mulberry  of  the  East— J^/?m 
Rubra — is  a  fine  shade  tree,  with  tine  fruit  which 
varies,  however,  with  nearly  every  tree.  All  of  the 
mulberries  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  they  make  desirable  shade  trees. 


Morning  Glory  Again. 


To  THE  Editor  :- 
ing  out  morning 
spondent  because 
We  of  this  section 


-The  practicability  of  hogs  root- 
glory  is  questioned  by  a  corre- 
"  its  roots  reach  a  foot  deep.  " 
will  not  dispute  that  assertion. 
On  our  rich  alluvial  land,  with  no  hardpan,  there 
seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  pest.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  in  digging  a  cistern, 
found  morning  glory  as  deep  as  he  went — eleven 
feet — and  I  fancy  he  concluded  that  Chinese  porkers 
were  rooting  at  the  other  end  of  the  plant.  In  view 
of  this,  and  considering  that  each  joint  of  the 
weed  is  burning  with  a  fierce  desire  to  perpetuate 
itself,  the  suggestion  of  the  hog  method  borders  on 
the  ridiculous.  The  animals  must  be  prepared  to 
penetrate  through  to  the  antipodes,  and  the  result 
will  be  redolent  with  failure  and  suffering  snouts. 

A  straw  stack  placed  on  a  thrifty  patch  soon 
becomes  a  glorious  spectacle  in  full  bloom— in  fact 
the  pest  seems  to  recognize  no  limitations  in  either 
direction.  It  even  defies  statutory  regulation  and 
smiles  blandly  on  our  supervisors  with  their  pro- 
hibitory ordinances.  I  have  had  success  with  '"soda 
cake  ' — a  waste  product  of  the  manufacture  of 
dynamite— which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  liberates 
great  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid.  Others  have 
used  "distillate,"'  a  product  of  petroleum,  and  even 
the  crude  oil  itself.  None  of  these,  however,  are  any 
better  than  salt,  and  they  are  all  open  to  the  same 
objections.  Persistent  knifing  is  the  only  practi- 
cable method  of  subduing  this  formidable  trespasser, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  find  the  best  tool  to  be  a 
straight  knife,  which,  when  set  properly,  is  self- 
sharpening.  H.  F.  Clark. 
West  Saticoy,  Ventura  Co. 


It  is  reported  from  Alvarado  that  sugar  beets  are 
all  up  and  growing  finely.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  the  raiser  for 
sugar  beets  from  $6  to  $4  per  ton,  as  large  an  acre- 
age as  last  year  is  growing.  Reports  from  Pleasan- 
ton  show  a  similar  increase.  The  wages  paid  in  the 
factory  will  be  reduced  the  coming  season.  Fifteen 
cents  per  hour  is  to  be  paid,  instead  of  day's  wages. 
The  active  sugar  season  commences  about  Septem- 
ber 15th  and  ends  January  15th.  Two  hundred  cars 
of  beets  are  expected  from  Contra  Costa  county  this 
year. 


Poison  for  Cutworms. 


Take 
pound 
of  hot 


In  an  exchange  John  Christison,  of  Clare.  South 
Australia,  is  given  credit  for  the  "  sure  death  to  the 
cutworm.  '  He  says:  "The  cost  per  acre  of  the 
preparation  should  not  exceed  twenty  cents, 
thirty  pounds  bran,  two  pints  molasses,  one 
paris  green;  put  the  molasses  into  six  quarts 
water;  add  the  bran  and  paris  green,  mixing  thor- 
oughly until  the  water  is  tinged  with  green.  Place  a 
spoonful  of  this  near  the  plants  and  wherever  the 
worms  are,  not  getting  it  too  near  the  stalk.  If  a 
new  lot  of  worms  hatch,  the  dose  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated. The  worms  will "  leave  the  plants  for  the 
mixture  every  time,  The  bran  and  molasses  tempts 
them  and  the  paris  green  does  the  killing."  This  is 
much  like  our  grasshopper  remedy  which  has  proved 
so  satisfactory.  Wo  hope  rpaders  wili  try  the  above 
for  cuiworfps  when  their  Reft§on  '  oini";  again,  and  !p* 
m         how  it  works, 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Observations  by  fir.  Ohieyer. 


No  American  farmer,  be  he  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  or 
not,  can  fail  to  profit  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  Declaration  of  Purposes  of 
this  purely  farmers'  organization. 
Their  aim  is  patriotic  in  the  highest 
degree  and  for  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
It  makes  no  apology  for  its  existence, 
and,  while  believing  that  in  union  there 
is  strength,  it  seeks  to  coerce  no  one  to 
its  way  of  thinking.  If,  through  its 
widespread  facilities  and  membership, 
it  can  benefit  its  adherents  socially  or 
industrially,  all  classes  must  of  neces- 
sity be  benefitted  by  the  effort. 

Of  course,  a  general  co-operation  by 
the  producers  of  the  country  would  en- 
hance their  power  and  influence  before 
the  public  and  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion. Nevertheless  their  moderation 
and  conservatism  has  placed  the  Order 
high  above  every  other  organization 
having  for  its  object  the  enlightenment 
of  the  rural  population. 

In  that  portion  of  its  Declaration  of 
Principles  relating  to  business  appears 
the  following  on  the  transportation 
question,  which  should  engage  the  in- 
terested attention  of  every  farmer  in 
the  land : 

"We  wage  no  aggressive  warfare 
against  any  other  interests  whatever. 
On  the  contrary,  all  our  acts  and  all 
our  efforts,  so  far  as  business  is  con- 
cerned, are  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  producer  and  consumer,  but  also 
for  all  other  interests  that  tend  to 
bring  these  two  parties  into  speedy 
and  economical  contact.  Hence  we 
hold  that  transportation  companies  of 
every  kind  are  necessary  to  our  suc- 
cess, that  their  interests  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  our  interests, 
and  harmonious  action  is  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, keeping  in  view  the  first 
sentence  in  our  declaration  of  princi- 
ples of  action,  that  individual  happi- 
ness depends  u]ion  general  prosperity. 

"We  shall,  therefoi'e,  advocate  for 
every  State  the  increase  in  every  prac- 
ticable way  of  all  facilities  for  trans- 
porting cheaply  to  the  seaboard,  or  be- 
tween home  producers  and  consumers, 
all  the  productions  of  our  country. 
We  adopt  it  as  our  fixed  purpose  to 
open  out  the  channels  in  nature's 
great  arteries,  that  the  life-blood  of 
commerce  may  flow  freely.  We  are 
not  enemies  of  i-ailroads,  navigable 
and  irrigating  canals,  nor  of  any  cor- 
poration that  will  advance  our  indus- 
dustrial  interests,  nor  of  any  laboring 
classes.  In  our  noble  Order  there  is 
no  comtnunism,  no  agrarianism." 

It  will  be  remembered  by  every 
Granger  that  one  of  the  most  pressing 
objects  contended  for  by  the  Order  has 
been  improved  water  transportation. 
The  State  Grange  of  California  has  re- 
peatedly resolved  instructions  to  Con- 
gress for  the  necessary  attention  to 
our  navigable  rivers.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  enormous  increase  of  railroads 
throughout  the  world,  the  construction 
of  navigable  canals  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  land  arteries  for  the  heavier 
products  of  the  fields. 


Of  special  interest  to  the  California 
wheat  grower  may  be  the  following, 
clipped  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  San 
Francisco  BuUctin  : 

CALIFOKXIA  WUEAT  AT  MANCHESTEH. 

Ttie  British  ship  Sutherlandshire  left  this 
port  February  1,5th  for  Qucenstown  for  orders 
with  2800  tons  wheat.  She  arrived  off  that 
port  on  the  M  and  was  ordered  to  discharge  at 
Manchester,  England,  where  she  arrived  on 
the  10th.  The  recent  completion  of  the  Man- 
chester canal  has  made  such  aneventpossible. 
The  Sutherland.shire  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  ship  to  discharge  a  cargo  of  California 
wheat  at  this  well-known  and  large  English 
city.  The  event  will  probably  direct  atten- 
tion anew  to  other  proposed  canals,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  constructed  in  Washington. 
The  Nicaragua  canal  is  bound  to  be  built,  and 
will  shorten  the  waterway  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  as  against  the  Cape 
Horn  route,  by  10,753  miles. 

This  is  in  line  with  Grange  doctrine, 
and  the  theme  has  been  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress  by  members 
of  the  California  State  Grange,  apd 


with  tardy  but  at  last  gratifying  suc- 
cess. 


Within  the  year  it  has  been  fre- 
quently asserted  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  hope  for  the  wheat  grower  of 
the  United  States;  that  the  cheap  labor 
of  foreign  lands  is  pressing  American 
farmers  to  the  wall,  etc.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  the  Rural  con- 
tinued to  find  encouragement  in  the 
situation  for  the  depressed  agricultur- 
ists, holding  that  with  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  labor-saving  machinery, 
rendered  possible  by  the  dryness  of 
our  California  climate,  we  could  be 
more  than  a  match  for  the  economic 
production  of  the  cereals. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Michael  G.  Mulh'all, 
the  English  statistician,  in  the  June 
number  of  the  North  American  Review, 
in  an  article  on  "The  Power  and 
Wealth  of  the  United  States,"  in  which 
the  following  language  is  used: 

"  If  we  take  a  survey  of  mankind  in  ancient 
or  modern  times,  as  regards  the  physical, 
mechanical  and  intellectual  force  of  nations, 
we  find  nothing  to  compare  with  the  United 
States  in  this  present  year  of  189.5,  and  that 
the  United  States  possesses  by  far  the  great- 
est productive  power  in  the  world." 

He  asserts  that  the  absolute  effective 
force  of  the  American  people  is  now 
more  than  three  times  what  it  was  in 
1890,  and  that  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses as  much  energy  as  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  France  collectively,  and 
that  the  ratio  falling  to  each  American 
is  more  than  two  Englishmen  or  Ger- 
mans have  at  their  disposal. 

He  points  out  by  a  careful  compari- 
son between  the  conditions  in  these 
different  countries  that  an  ordinary 
farm  hand  in  the  United  States  raises 
as  much  grain  as  three  in  England, 
four  in  France,  five  in  Germany,  and 
six  in  Austria.  One  man  in  America 
can  produce  as  much  flour  as  will  feed 
250,  whereas  in  Europe  one  man  feeds 
only  thirty  persons.  Mr.  Mulhall  calls 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
intellectual  power  of  the  great  republic 
is  in  harmony  with  the  industrial  and 
mechanical,  87  per  aent  of  the  total 
population  over  ten  years  of  age  being 
able  to  read  and  write. 

"It  may  be  fearlessly  asserted," 
said  he,  "  that  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  no  nation  ever  before  pos- 
sessed forty  million  instructed  citizens." 

The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  the 
Central  and  Eastern  States  find  it 
quite  practical  to  hold  at  least  half 
their  meetings  with  open  doors,  to 
which  farmers  generally  are  invited, 
and  which  seem  to  be  well  patronized, 
according  to  the  reports  published  in 
their  Grange  and  agricultural  press. 
In  many  States  and  in  hundreds  of 
counties  no  other  associations  exist  but 
the  Grange  for  the  education  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  country  3'eomanry,  hence 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  Order. 
At  these  meetings  every  question  per- 
taining to  the  life  on  the  farm  is  being 
discussed,  and  in  not  a  few  the  meet- 
ings close  with  a  lunch  and  the  tripping 
of  the  "light  fantastic." 


Now  to  the  question,  "What  is  there 
in  the  Grange  ?  "  let  us  ask.  What 
is  there  in  a  horticultural  society,  in 
an  agricultural  society,  in  a  debating 
society,  in  a  church  society,  in  a 
Masonic  or  Odd  Fellows'  society,  or  in 
any  other  organization  by  the  masses  ? 
And  we  answer,  all  may  be  found  and 
advanced  in  the  Grange.  Partisan 
politics  and  sectarian  religion  alone  are 
debarred  from  its  deliberations.  The 
organization  is  demanded  by  the  times, 
and  when  the  times  offer  something 
better  we  shall  be  prepared  to  enjoy  it. 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  har- 
boring but  one  idea  at  a  time,  and  that 
idea  centered  on  the  production  of 
corn  and  pumpkins  only,  the  following 
are  offered  as  a  digression.  They  cover 
a  variety  of  subjects  well  calculated  to 
arouse  thought  or  create  a  smile  on 
the  faces  of  Grangers  and  their  farmer 
friends.  .Just  now  there  is  a  dearth  in 
the  great  pictorials,  advising  farmers 
how  to  render  their  business  remuner- 
ative, but  such  as  come  shall  have 
hearing  : 

NOTPS. 

The  financial  article  in.  the  London  Daily 
Nem  gays  it  j§  reportptl  that  the  direptor?  pf 


the  Bank  of  England  talk  of  reducing  the 
bank  rate  to  1%. 

There  are  370,000  acres  under  tea  cultiva- 
tion in  British  India. 

Berosus  says  that  wheat  grew  wild  in 
Mesopotamia;  Strabo  said  that  it  was  found 
growing  wild  on  the  Indus;  Homer  thought 
that  Sicily  was  its  native  home;  while  in  our 
own  time  Balansa  found  it  wild  on  Mount 
Sipylus  in  Asia  Minor. 

In  France  a  legislator  wants  a  law  passed  to 
heavily  tax  corsets.  It  beats  all  what  a  fool 
a  man  can  make  of  himself  when  he  tries  and 
sometimes  when  he  doesn't  try. 

Emperor  William's  wife  is  a  much-suffering 
woman.  She  has  to  accept  the  amateur  paint- 
ings and  drawings  of  her  husband  as  a  Christ- 
mas present  and  pretend  that  she  likes  them. 

One  firm  in  Chicago  has  increased  the 
wages  of  its  employes  ten  per  cent  as  a  result 
of  the  revival  in  business.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  firm  has  business  been  so  brisk. 
This  is  a  pleasing  change  from  the  lugubrious 
reports  of  the  past  two  years. 

At  a  recent  banquet  in  Denver,  given  in 
honor  of  the  woman  candidates  for  the  Legis- 
lature, a  local  wag  offered  the  following 
toast:  "The  women  of  Colorado— God  bless 
'em.  Formerly  our  superiors,  now  our 
equals." 

It  is  said  that  the  history  of  wheat  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country  shows  a  steady  decrease. 
Fields  in  New  York  that  formerlV  produced 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre  now  bring 
from  seven  to  twelve.  The  falling  off  is  due 
to  lack  of  proper  cultivation. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  present 
6,000,000  farms.  About  one-half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Republic,  or  over  30,000,000  people, 
live  on  them,  and  these  farm  dwellers  furnish 
more  than  74%  of  the  total  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  country. 

There  are  100  farmers  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature,  and  they  have  formed  a 
Farmers'  Council,  in  which  they  consider  all 
questions  affecting  agrieul  ture  '  before  voting 
on  them.  They  can  control  the  Legislature 
and  head  off  the  roosters.  The  plan  ought  to 
work  well  in  other  States. 

A  story  is  going  the  routids  of  the  press 
about  a  farmer  who  went  into  a  drug  store 
and  for  the  first  time  saw  a  phonograph.  He 
was  told  to  drop  a  nickel  in  the  slot  and  hear 
the  music.  The  farmer,  doubting,  put  a  nickel 
in  the  slot,  put  the  tube  to  his  ear,  and,  after 
listening  a  second,  started  for  the  door  with  a 
hasty  exclamation  :  ' '  Gosh  all  fishhooks,  here 
comes  a  brass  band  and  I  left  them  mules  un- 
hitched ! " 

For  better  or  for  worse,  that  is  our  system 
of  government :  and  so  far  as  observation  en- 
ables us  to  speak,  if  protected  from  the  coun- 
sel of  scientific  persons  who  have  grown  gray 
in  the  pursuit  of  moonbeams,  and  from  the 
Napoleons  of  finance  who  care  no  more  about 
the  money  question  than  a  professional  faro 
dealer  cares  about  the  visible  supply  of  ivory, 
we  can  safely  take  our  chance  with  the  mer- 
chants, the  working  people  and  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States. 

"I'll  bet,"  remarked  Mr.  Jason  to  his  wife, 
as  they  sat  in  the  family  circle  at  the  clay, 
"I'll  bet  from  the  looks  of  it  that  the  dress 
that  there  woman  in  the  box  is  wearin'  is  one 
of  them  elegant  dresses  one-half  off  we  seed 
advertised  yistei'day  in  the  papers." 

In  Nevada  the  women  want  to  be  soldiers 
and  are  asking  the  Legislature  to  grant  them 
permission  to  form  a  woman's  militia.  All 
Europe  repudiates  the  theory  that  woman  is 
inferior  in  physical  strength  to  man,  as  the 
women  are  the  real  agriculturists  of  European 
eoun tries.  In  Germany  100  women  have  been 
seen  at  work  under  a  male  boss  in  a  beet 
field,  while  the  men  soldiers  idled  about  the 
country.— New  York  Queen  of  Fashion. 

The  State  Dairy  and  Pood  Commissioner  of 
Ohio,  upon  analysis,  has  discovered  that  a 
large  part  of  the  chocolate  on  the  market  is  an 
extract  of  guano.  The  Commissioner  made  a 
similar  discovery  regarding  benzoin  acid,  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum. 

Fair  Maiden— How  savagely  that  cow  looks 
at  me. 

Farmer  Hayseed— It's  your  red  parasol, 
mum. 

Fair  Maiden— Dear  me,  I  knew  it  was  a 
little  bit  out  of  fashion,  but  I  didn't  suppose  a 
country  cow  would  notice  it. — Spare  Moments. 


Defense  of   the  Co-operative 
Buying  System. 


To  THE  Editor  : — On  page  364  of  the 
Rural  of  June  8th  Bro.  Ohieyer  gives 
Two  Rock  patrons  of  co-operation  a 
dig  in  the  ribs.  Now,  we  give  the 
brother  credit  for  the  utmost  sincerity. 
He  evidently  displays  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  liberality 
of  country  merchants  in  dividing 
profits  for  cash,  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
actual  per  cent  profit  of  the  same 
country  merchants.  One  of  the  leading 
firms  of  our  local  town  offered  us  the 
munificent  sum  of  two  per  cent  dis- 
count for  cash,  provided  we  would 
guarantee  him  all  the  trade  of  each 
mcnjber  of  our  Grange.  Now,  when  it 
is  taken  ipto  consideration  that  said 
firm,  as  well  as  the  others  in  said 
town,  are  charging  a  per  cent  of  from 
about  fliftsen  on  standard  articles,  such 
as  sugarj  to  as  much  a3  two  hundred 

per  oent  or  move  m  some  artieles, 


averaging  fully  twenty-five  per  cent, 
the  reckless  disregard  for  profit  and 
wonderful  liberality  in  division  strikes 
one  almost  dumb. 

Repeatedly  has  our  purchasing  com- 
mittee sought  to  have  our  local  dealers 
fix  prices  on  bills  of  goods  running  up 
to  $300  or  $400,  but  they  evade  it  on 
one  pretext  or  another,  claiming  they 
do  not  carry  the  brands  called  for  or 
some  other  excuse. 

Now,  as  regards  the  home  market 
shibboleth:  Does  not  fully  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  produce  sold  to  the  local 
trader  ultimately  reach  San  Francisco 
for  consumption  ?  Can  the  local  dealer, 
with  his  mixed,  indiscriminate  assort- 
ment, realize  as  good  a  price  as  the 
painstaking  farmer  who  conscientiously 
packs  his  produce  ?  The  experience  of 
the  writer  and  his  neighbors  is  that  he 
cannot.  Why  ?  One  local  dealer  told 
some  poultrymen,  among  whom  was 
the  writer,  that  we  would  be-fools  to 
sell  to  him,  or  others  like  him,  for  the 
reason  that  we  could  sell  our  eggs  for 
from  two  to  seven  cents  per  dozen  more 
than  he  could  get.  If  he  shipped  them 
they  went  for  "store  eggs."  If  we 
shipped  they  went  for  "ranch,"  the 
above  being  the  difference  in  price 
between  "  store  "  and  "ranch"  eggs. 

The  large  cities  of  our  own  State 
being  the  consumers  of  our  products 
mostly,  it  is  manifestly  to  our  interest 
to  build  up  and  foster  them  rather  than 
some  away  from  home,  like  Chicago, 
etc.  Our  local  merchants  nearly  all 
buy  direct  from  the  East  or  from 
manufacturers,  thus  directly  injuring 
the  city   wholesalers   who    are  con- 

( Continued  on  pcifie  398. ) 
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C  can  be  kept  clean  and  sweet  with  ! 
8  Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder.  There  ( 
©  is  no  soap,  washing  compound  or  ( 
S  cleanser  that  so  thoroughly  cleans  < 
^  milk  pails,  cans  and  other  dairy  ( 
©  accessories.  It  ciils  the  obstinate  ( 
S  grease  that  luill  accumulate  and ' 
g  lightens  very  much  the  work  of  ( 
©  keeping  the  dairy  clean  and  sweet. 

iOOlDDUST 

§©  is  the  greatest  aid  to  hanl-worked  j 
©  women.    Invaluable  for  every  kind 
©  of  cleaning.  Cheaper  a.nAl)elter\ha.n 
any  soap.    Large  package  costs  but 
25c.  at  all  grocery  and  general  stores 

GOT.D  Dust  Wa.shing  Powder  has 
im  additional  value  to  tbe  farmer  for 
(lestroyins  insects.  Send  usyourname 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  X 

I  Chicago,  St.  Loots,  New  York,  5 
J  Boston,         Philadbi.phia.  5 


FOUR  OF  A  KSNy. 

A  certain  railway  official  wrote  the  officers  In 
charge  of  fencing  on  four  gr-jat  Eallroads, 
where  "the  Page"  l.s  in  us'.^,  ;  sking  their 
"honest  opinion"  as  to  its  value.  Ho  considered 
the  aiis\yor  so  very  f  ii  vorablo  t!ir:'.  he  gave  a 
lar^e  order  for  tlic  Koad  liy  reprosentptl.  The 
replies  were  confidontlal,  but  h.'  stated  that 
tho  strongest  endortsoment  cania  from  rt'licro 
"the  Page"  had  been  longest  in  use.  If  fiirm- 
ers  took  such  precautious,  those  who  furnish 
"che;ip"  wire  fences  would  gc-  tiul  of  Inislness. 

PA6e  WOVEN  WIRE  FENOF  CO..  Adrirn,  Mich, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Do  All  That  You  Can. 


"I  cannot  do  much,"  said  a  little  star, 
"To  make  this  dark  world  bright : 

My  silvery  beams  cannot  pierce  far 
into  the  gloom  of  night : 

Yet  I  am  a  part  of  God's  great  plan, 

And  so  I  will  do  the  best  that  I  Ciin." 

•'  What  can  be  the  use,"  said  a  fleecy  cloud, 
•'Of  these  few  drops  that  I  hold  ! 

They  will  hardly  bend  the  lily  proud 
If  caught  iu  her  chalice  of  gold : 

But  I,  too,  am  part  of  God's  great  plan. 

So  my  treasures  I'll  give  as  well  as  I  can." 

A  child  went  merrily  for  a  play. 
But  a  thought,  like  silver  thread, 

Kept  winding  in  and  out  all  day 
Through  the  happy  golden  head  — 

"Mother  said:    'Darling,  do  all  that  you  can, 

For  you  are  a  part  of  God's  great  plan.'  " 

She  knew  no  more  than  the  twinkling  star. 
Or  the  cloud  with  its  rain  cup  full. 

How,  why,  or  for  what  all  strange  things  are. 
She  w^s  only  a  child  at  school. 

But  she  thought:  "  'Tis  a  part  of  God's  great 
plan 

That  even  I  should  do  all  that  1  can." 

So  she  helped  another  child  along, 
When  the  way  was  rough  to  his  feet. 

And  she  sang  from  her  heart  a  little  song 
That  we  all  thought  was  wondrous  sweet; 

And  her  father — a  weary,  toil-worn  man — 

Said:    " I,  too,  will  do  the  best  that  I  can." 

—Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


The  Prisoner. 


(Ciintinued  from  Inst  week'n  Rural.) 


She  got  up,  restless  in  her  agony, 
and  began  to  walk  the  floor.  As  she 
passed  the  window,  the  pictures  out- 
side froze  her  into  a  statue  of  chill 
fright.  A  peaceful  picture  a  stranger 
might  have  called  it — the  old  fashioned 
garden  flooded  with  tranquil,  evening 
light,  and  darkly  shaped  against  the 
glow,  his  figure  rimmed  by  the  setting 
sun,  a  man  leaning  6n  an  axe  handle. 
Over  the  fence  clambered  a  dog  with  a 
weight  dangling  at  his  heels.  The 
weight — which  was  such  as  is  used  to 
hold  gentle  horses — caught  on  the  fence 
and  kept  the  dog  captive,  writhing  and 
howling.  Aggie  understood  it  all  in  a 
flash.  Adam  had  let  the  dog  out  of  the 
wagon  while  he  was  waiting  for  the 
train,  and  .Jump  had  dragged  his  weight 
all  theway  home.  Her  heart  was  in 
her  ears,  pounding  her  breath  away,  as 
she  looked  at  the  faithful,  meek  creature 
struggling  to  crawl  up  to  the  feet  of 
the  man  with  the  axe. 

"  He'll  kill  him  !  He  said  he  would  kill 
him  !  "  she  muttered.  Useless  as  she 
knew  her  intercession  to  be,  she  totter- 
ed to  the  door — and  stopped. 

A  most  amazing  thing  had  happened. 
The  axe  lay  on  the  ground  and  Ned  was 
patting  Jump's  head.  His  hand  slipped 
down  to  the  dog's  neck — Jump  all  the 
time  wagging  his  tail  so  violently  Aggie 
could  hear  the  thumps  on  the  ground — 
and  strap  and  collar  fell  together. 

Bruce  waved  his  hand,  saying  some- 
thing at  which  the  hound  bounded 
away,  to  burst  through  the  spring  door 
and  jump  joyously  on  his  mistress. 

Bruce  remained,  his  head  sunk  on  his 
breast,  in  the  attitude  of  one  pondering 
deeply.  At  last  he  shook  himself  and 
walked  briskly  up  to  his  own  door.  He 
entered,  but  did  not  come  into  the  din- 
ing room,  going  directly  upstairs.  She 
could  hear  him  moving  about  in  the 
chamber  which  he  now  occupied. 

What  did  it  mean  ?  What  would  he 
do  next  ?  Memories  stirred  in  her 
heart  of  the  days  when  he  had  been 
kind,  when  she  had  not  shrunk  from 
him,  when  even  a  timid  affection  and  a 
pride  that  was  very  sweet  in  his  manly 
strength  and  daring  had  begun  to  to 
console  her.  She  brushed  away 
thoughts  and  visions;  she  cried  out  that 
she  hated  him,  had  always  hated  him, 
but  his  eyes  would  seem  to  shine  again 
they  had  once  or  twice;  she  felt  a  kiss  as 
timid  as  passionate  on  her  hair,  and,  in 
a  mixture  of  feelings  she  could  not 
understand,  found  the  tears  rolling 
down  her  cheeks.  His  step  aroused 
her.  He  was  passing  through  the  hall. 
Hastily  she  dried  her  eyes.  He  did  not 
come  in.  She  saw  him  going  through 
the  yard,  wearing  the  good  clothes  he 
always  wore  to  town.  '"He  is  going 
to  town;  I  am  glad,  I  am  glad,"  said  she. 
And  as  she  rose  and  went  again  to  thf^ 
window  she  repeated,  "  I  am  glad.  I 
wish  he'd  stay." 

But  in  a  niinute  she  bad  left  the 


window  and  gone  out  on  the  piazza  to 
ring  the  bell.  'He  ought  to  have 
something  to  eat  before  he  goes  ' — so 
she  excused  her  action  to  herself. 

He  was  half  way  to  the  barn,  where  a 
hail  had  stopped  him.  Behind  the 
honeysuckle  Aggie,  unseen  herself,  could 
see  Adam  Hull's  horses  trotting  up  to 
the  gate.  Tn  the  wagon  beside  Adam 
sat  his  wife,  shielding  her  new  blue 
outing  suit  with  her  husband's  linen 
duster,  and  slipping  her  arms  out  of 
the  duster  as  she  drew  in  sight  of  the 
house. 

"  She  will  have  to  know  !  V  thought 
the  poor  wife.  She  lingered  and  did 
not  step  out;  though  why  she  waited 
she  hardly  knew.  Bruce  stepped  up  to 
the  wagon.  He  spoke  with  perfect 
calmness  and  civility. 

I  was  just  going  to  hunt  you  up, 
Hull.  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Hull."  He 
removed  his  hat.  "  Say,  Hull,  the  dog 
you  took  came  back,  and  T  was  glad 
enough  to  see  him.    I  got  in  one  of  my 

d  -d  fool  tempers  at  him  for  chasing 

a  little  sick  chicken  that's  a  pet  and 
follows  me  about;  and  I  wanted  to  cut 
the  heart  out  of  him.  My  wife  punish- 
ed me  just  right  by  giving  him  away. 
But  I  guess  she  punished  herself,  too; 
and  anyhow,  when  the  feller  came 
back,  and,  you  might  say,  begged  my 
pardon,  I  felt  all-fired  cheap — " 

"  Did  he  get  back  '?  '  cried  Mrs.  Hull. 
"  I  told  Adam  that  was  where  he'd 
gone." 

"Yes,  ma'am.  He  came  back  with 
the  weight  on  him — couldn't  keep  him, 
and  the  happiest  dog  you  ever  saw  to 
get  back  !  Now,  that's  what  I'm  coming 
to.  I'd  like  to  buy  that  dog  of  you, 
Hull,  I've  a  Hereford  calf — " 

Adam  interposed  hastily,  with  the 
warmth  of  a  much-relieved  man.  ' '  Oh, 
take  him,  you're  welcome — you  see,  we 
keep  chickens,  too." 

"  We  wouldn't  have  him  for  a  gift  if 
you  ain't  going  to  hurt  him,"  chimed  in 
Mrs.  Hull. 

"  I  shall  never  lick  him  again,"  said 
Bruce  very  sternly,  "but  look  here, 
you've  got  to  take  that  Hereford  calf. 
Your  wife  can  take  it  if  you  won't. 
Say.  Mrs.  Hull,  just  come  over  to  the 
barn  and  look  at  it  once  !  " 

Adam  Hull  wondered  if  he  had 
dreamed  of  the  violent  passions  of 
husband  and  wife  when  he  heard  Ned 
Bruce  asking  his  own  wife  to  supper, 
and  calling  Aggie  to  come  out  and  help 
him  keep  them,  and  Aggie  prettily 
seconding  the  invitation.  "  I  guess 
they  ain't  so  mad  at  each  other  after 
all,"  he  reflected. 

But  his  shrewder  wife  noted  Aggie's 
red  eyelids  and  said  to  herself: 
"  Humph,  Ned  Bruce  may  be  awful 
nice  now;  but  I've  heard  of  his  temper 
before;  I'm  glad  he  ain't  my  hus- 
band !  " 

She  accepted  the  calf,  which  Adam 
had  fain  declined;  but  she  would  not 
stay  to  supper.  Ned  and  his  wife  ate 
the  meal  alone  and  almost  in  total 
silence.  Neither  of  them  had  any 
appetite.  After  supper  Ned,  as  usual, 
filled  Aggie's  dish  pans  and  then  went 
out  in  the  yard.  He  was  gone  so  long 
that  the  dishes  were  washed  and  his 
wife's  brown  head  was  bent  over  her 
sewing  in  a  white  halo  of  lamplight 
when  he  stood  on  the  threshold. 

He  looked  at  her  thus  for  a  few 
moments — his  handsome,  dark  face 
working — before  he  entered.  He  did 
not  notice,  being  strongly  moved,  that 
she  thrust  her  work  into  the  basket 
near  her;  but  he  did  notice  her 
frightened  eyes  and  how  she  half  rose 
at  his  entrance,  as  if  for  a  stranger. 
His  mouth  quivered  a  little.  But  when 
he  spoke  his  voice  was  gentle  and  sad. 
"  Aggie,"  said  he,  "  when  I  get  mad  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  doing;  and  I  got 
mad  at  Jump.  I  was  angry  at  other 
things,  too.  I — ain't — I  ain't  so  angry 
now.  I'm  sorry.  I  bought  the  dog 
back  from  Hull.  He  ain't  Hull's  dog 
any  more,  he's  mine.  Will  you  take 
him  for  a  present  from  me  ?  I'll  never 
lick  him  again.    Will  you  ?  " 

Aggie  did  not  look  up  yet.  "Yes," 
Ned,''  said  she,  and  she  added  a  timid 
"  thank  you." 

"  That's  all  right.  May  I  sit  down 
here  a  minute  ?  What's  that  you  got 
there,  sewing  ? ''  He  only  said  it  to 
make  talk;  be  was  embarrassed,  this 


young  husband,  before  his  estranged 
wife. 

Before  she  could  interpose  he  pulled 
the  dainty  bit  of  silk  and  flannel  out  of 
the  basket.  His  face  changed  ;  his  eyes 
flashed  from  his  hand  to  her  crimsoning 
face.  Slowly  the  red  dyed  his  own  face. 
He  could  not  speak;  but  she  bent  her 
head,  and  not  raising  it,  she  lifted  the 
basket  and  pushed  it  in  front  of  him. 

"  Wait — wait  a  minute,"  he  gasp.'d. 
■'  I — I  can't — I'll  be  back  pretty  soon.'' 

Then  she  was  alone,  and  he  had  rushed 
out  into  the  night.  She  did  not  know 
how  he  felt;  she  did  not  know  how  she 
felt  herself;  but  suddenly  she  found 
herself  at  the  door  calling  his  name. 
More  than  once  she  called  before  he 
came. 

"Don't  you  be  running  and  hollering 
and  exciting  yourself."  he  said,  as  he 
came  up  the  steps,  and  he  stood  bark 
until  she  should  enter  the  hou.se.  He 
handed  her  a  chair,  but  he  remained  on 
his  feet,  and  during  the  conversation 
that  followed  sometimes  he  would  walk 
up  and  down  and  sometimes  he  would 
lean  over  the  back  of  the  empty  chair  in 
which  he  had  sat,  and  sometirnes  talk 
with  his  back  to  her,  staring  out  of  the 
window — in  all  postures  or  motions 
showing  an  agitation  that  was  plain 
likewise  in  his  pallid  face  and  sombre 
eyes  and  knitted  brow,  with  the  wet, 
black  hair  drooping  over  it. 

'' Aggie,  I've  got  to  talk  to  you.  I 
ain't  much  hope  it  will  make  you  feel 
kindU'  to  me,  but  I've  got  to  try  to 
make  you  feel  you  don't  need  to  be 
afraid  of  me  like  you  are  !  You  don't 
know  how  I  feel,  Aggie.  I've  got  to 
begin  at  the  beginning.  Aggie,  I've 
been  getting  fonder  and  fonder  of  you 
for  a  year.  You  thought  it  was 
business,  that  I  came  over  just  for  a 
few  minutes  to  see  your  father.  It 
wasn't;  it  was  you.  And  at  last  I 
made  up  my  mind  I'd  try  to  marry  you. 
I  knew  Hull  was  waiting  on  you,  but  I 
didn't  care;  you  had  a  right  to  choose 
your  own  beau.  And  I  came  and  you 
married  me.  I  knew  you  had  done  it 
as  much  because  I  could  help  out  your 
family  as  because  you  liked  me;  but  I 
hoped  you'd  get  to  like  me.  Some- 
times— at  first — "  he  turned  his  black 
eyes,  which  were  soft  and  wistful  now, 
for  a  single  glance  at  her —  '  it  seemed 
like  you  were  fond  of  me.  Oh,  Aggie, 
couldn't  you  see  how  I  loved  you  then  '.' 
I  loved  you  so  much  I  was  'fraid  of  you. 
But  I  did  tell  you,  sometimes.  I  was 
so  happy.  You  see  since  mother  died  I 
never  had  anybody  to  love  me,  and  I 
didn't  know  how  to  say  things  to  women 
folks.  Mother  thought  everything  of 
me,  but  she  never  petted  me.  I  used 
to  wish  she  would.  And,  of  course.  I 
knew  lots  of  men,  and  I  could  get  along 
all  right  with  them,  if  I  do  get  mad 
and  charge  around  some.  But  I  didn't 
know  how  to  handle  women  folks.  I 
used  to  ask  your  mother  about  what 
things  you'd  like  to  have,  and  then  I'd 
hustle  till  I  got  them — " 

"You  were  always  generous,  Ned; 
everybody  said  that,"  Aggie  managed 
to  say. 

•'  But  they  all  said,  too,  that  I  had  a 
devil  of  a  temper.  That's  what's 
making  me  fit  to  kill  myself,  I'm  so 
d  d  miserable — " 

"Oh,  Ned  !" 

"Excuse  me,  Aggie;  I  didn't  mean 
to  swear — " 

"Oh,  not  that,  Ned;  I  meant— I  felt 
sorry." 

He  halted  in  his  nervous  pacing  of 
the  floor. 

"  That's  kind  of  j-ou,  Aggie."  There 
was  the  slightest  break  before  the 
name  as  if  he  had  a  more  tender  word 
in  his  mind  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
use,  but  his  wife  was  too  agitated  to 
observe.  "  Yes,  I  am  as  miserable  a 
d — d  feller  as  there  is  an3'where  out  of 
the  penitentiary,  I  guess.  You  saw 
that  dog  awhile  ago,  and  the  weight  on 
him,  holding  him  so  he  couldn't  get 
away,  not  if  I  had  come  at  him  with  my 
axe — well,  Aggie,  that's  just  my  fix. 
I  got  this  temper  on  me  and  I  can't 
break  away  from  it.  Now,  see;  I  had 
it  when  I  was  a  little  feller,  but  I  was 
the  only  one  and  ma  and  pa  didn't  cure 
me.  Sometimes  they  got  mad  at  me 
and  gave  me  a  good  whipping;  but  they 
might  have  whipped  the  life  out  of  me 
before  I'd  give  in.    So  I  guess  they 


got  discouraged;  and  then  pa  died  and 
I  never  crossed  ma.  I  liked  her  so, 
and  I  was  a  hard  worker,  so  it  went 
on.  She  humored  me,  and  I  didn't 
often  get  mad.  1  truly  never  got  mad 
at  her.  Rut  I'd  have  these  fits  at  other 
folks  and  at  things.  I  was  like  a  crazy 
man  in  them.  Once,  when  I  was  a 
;  boy,  I  got  mad  at  another  boy,  and  1 
!  beat  him  so  he  was  .sick.  He  wasn't 
really  very  sick,  I  guess;  but  I  thought 
he  was.  and  that  they'd  take  me  to 
;  jail  and  hang  me  if  he  died.  I  never 
said  a  word,  but  I  had  my  little  bundle 
ready  for  a  week  to  run  away.  It 
j  didn't  matter  who  it  was,  when  the  fit 
came  on,  that  roused  it  up.  The 
teacher,  he  tried  to  punish  me  once, 
and  I  bit  and  kicked  and  somehow  got 
away  so  I  could  pull  my  knife.  I'd  have 
stabbed  him  if  he'd  tried  to  touch  me. 
He  sent  me  away  from  school,  but  he 
didn't  hit  me.  That's  how  I'm  so 
poorly  educated.  Once  it  was  a  horse 
that  maddened  me.  I  ain't  often  un- 
kind to  beasts — not  very  often — " 

"  I  never  saw  you  mean  to  anything 
except  Jump,  '  said  Aggie. 

He  looked  grateful.  "  That  s  good 
of  you  to  say,  Aggie.  But  once— ^once 
I  had  a  balky  horse  and  I  got  mad. 
He  was  worth  $150,  but  I  pulled  out  a 
pistol  and  shot  him  dead.  I  was  a  fool 
to  carry  a  pistol.''  He  passed  his  hand 
over  his  forehead,  tossing  away  the 
damp  hair.  "I'm  just  like  Jump. 
Aggie.  There's  a  weight  I  can't  get 
rid  of  holding  me  down.  I  run  a  little 
way;  I  pretend  I'm  free,  but  it  always 
drags  me  down.  I  ain't  a  free  man. 
I'm  a  prisoner  !  " 

'No,  you're  not,  Tidward  Bruce," 
cried  his  wife,  rising;  "you  can  con- 
quer yourself  if  you  will.'' 

He  was  at  the  window,  his  back  to 
her,  and  his  answer  came  in  a  groan. 
"I  thought  I  could  down  it.  I  thought 
I  was  free  of  the  cursed  thing.  I  didn't 
get  mad  once  those  two  months.  Then 
— then  Mrs.  Martin  told  me  about 
Adam  Hull's  quarrel  with  Ella,  and  how 
he'd  made  it  up;  and  it  all  came  over 
me  that  was  why  you  married  me — you 
were  mad  at  him.  And  she  spoke  of 
seeing  you  and  Adam  at  the  postoffice, 
talking  a  long  while,  and — I  know  I'm  a 
fool,  but  I  remembered  how  you  would 
go  to  town  that  mean,  drizzly  day — " 

"  But,  Ned,"  interrupted  Aggie,  "  it 
was  to  get  ma's  silk  that  came  by  ex- 
press. Her  birthday  was  the  next 
day,  and  she'd  never  had  such  a  splen- 
did present.  It  just  happened  I  met 
.\dam,  and — and — I  was  thinking  he 
never  would  have  been  so  good  to  ma. 
And  I  was  glad  I'd  married  you." 

"  And  I  spoiled  it  all,"  groaned  the 
man.  "Aggie,  I've  been  in — never 
mind;  that  ain't  what  I  set  out  to  say; 
it  was  that  this  morning,  when  I  saV 
Adam  speaking  to  you,  I  run  away.  I 
didn't  dare  to  stay,  for  if  I'd  seen  he  or 
you  do  a  thing,  like  you  cared  for  him, 
I  knew  I'd  have  killed  him.  I  run,  Ag- 
gie. I  went  out  and  chopped  wood  till 
1  cooled  down  a  little.  But,  Aggie, 
what  I'm  coming  at  is  this;  In  the 
worst  of  it,  I  wouldn't  have  hurt  you. 
I'd  have  killed  him  if  I'd  seen  you  giv- 
ing him  one  kind  look;  l)ui  1  wouldn't 
have  touched  you.  And,  Aggie — if — if 
■ — you  don't  know  how  it  makes  me  feel 
to  think  that  maybe,  sometime — when 
I  saw  what  you  were  making — O,  Ag- 
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gie  !  you  don't  think,  bad  as  I  am,  I 
could  be  cruel  to  a  little  child  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  his  face  to 
her,  and  something  in  it  moved  his  wife 
as  she  never  had  been  moved  before. 

"  No,  Ned,  no  !"  she  cried.  He  sank 
down  on  his  knees  before  her  and 
buried  his  head  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress.  His  sobs  shook  him.  But  she 
could  distinguish  the  words  he  whis- 
pered between  them.  "  Oh,  I've  been 
so  mean  to  you.    And  I  didn't  know  ! " 

"Ned,  it  was  my  fault  as  much  as 
yours,"  she  answered.  Indeed,  in  that 
moment  she  believed  it  was,  for  she 
had  a  generous  nature.  "And  don't 
feel  so  bad.  I'll  help  you  to  get  rid  of 
— of  that  weight  you  talk  of,  and  I 
know  I  can,  for  I  shall  never  be  'fraid 
of  you  again." 

She  was  smoothing  his  hair  while  at 
the  same  time  she  wiped  her  own  fast- 
flowing  tears  away.  Such  different 
tears  from  those  that  had  scorched  her 
cheeks  before  that  day  !  Even  as  she 
spoke  he  withdrew  himself  gently  from 
her  and  stood  up  a  little  way  off. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid,  ever,  Ag- 
gie, dear,"  he  said,  "  and  you  needn't 
be  afraid,  either,  that  I'm  going  to 
bother  you,  like  I  did  at  first.  I'll  keep 
my  place." 

But  his  wife,  with  her  eyes  shining 
and  a  new,  divine  courage  and  trust  in 
her  heart,  came  up  to  him  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  breast. 

"  You  won't  bother,"  she  whispered; 
"I  guess  I  missed  you  all  the  time. 
And — dear,  it  will  need  us  both  !" 

X-  *  *  *  *  » 

Three  years  later  a  man,  a  woman 
and  a  very  active  child  were  driving 
along  the  highway  from  Ned  Bruce's 
farm  to  the  village.  Behind  the  wagon 
trotted  a  fat  hound.  Presently  the 
man  looked  back.  "  I  do  think  Jump's 
tired,"  he  said,  "shan't  we  let  him 
in  ?  " 

"I'm  'fraid  he's  muddy,"  said  the 
woman,  dubiously.  "Ned,  you  just 
spoil  Jump !  " 

The  man  laughed  and  gave  the  wo- 
man, was  young  and  very  pretty,  a 
playful  hug  with  his  left  arm.  "And  I 
spoil  Baby,  too,  you  say,"  said  he; 
"  how  about  you  ? " 

"Oh,  every  one  knows  youspoil  me  !  " 
returned  the  young  woman,  deftly  re- 
moving the  arm.  "  For  shame,  Ned, 
the  Hulls  are  just  behind;  how  it 
looks  !  " 

"  It  looks  as  if  I  was  a  happy  man, 
and  I  am,"  returned  the  man  stoutly, 
patting  the  cheek  of  the  child,  who 
looked  up  laughing. 

"  She  got  an  awful  sweet  temper," 
he  continued  in  a  graver  tone;  "  she's 
got  her  mother's  nature  and  her  ways. 
Aggie,  I'm  glad." 

"I  don't  know,''  the  wife  answered. 
"  Ned,  I'd  like  her  to  be  more  like  you." 

"  Temper  and  all  ?  Aggie  Bruce,  I 
heard  of  the  awful  whopper  you  told  at 
the  sewing  society.  " 

"  That  you  were  the  best-tempered 
man  I  knew  ?  "  said  Aggie,  fondly. 
"  Ned,  you  are.  Do  you  know,  Ned, 
I  wonder  sometimes  how  you  did  mas- 
ter your  temper  the  way  you  have.'' 

Ned  smiled.  "  I  loved  you,  Aggie," 
said  he,  "  and  " — touching  the  rosy  lit- 
tle face  at  his  knee — "  I  loved  her. 
You  did  it,  not  me.  But  " — drawing  a 
deep  breath — "  it's  been  a  big  job  and 
no  mistake  !  And  there's  plenty  left 
to  do,  still  !  " — Octave  Thanet. 


Living  at  Our  Best. 


Do  not  try  to  do  a  great  thing;  you 
may  waste  all  your  life  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  which  may  never  come. 
But  since  little  things  are  always 
claiming  your  attention,  do  them  as 
they  come,  from  a  great  motive,  for 
the  glory  of  God,  to  win  his  smile  of 
approval,  and  to  do  good  to  men.  It 
is  harder  to  plod  on  in  obscurity  acting 
thus  than  to  stand  on  the  high  places 
of  the  field,  within  the  view  of  all,  and 
to  do  deeds  of  valor  at  which  rival 
armies  stand  still  to  gaze.  But  no  such 
act  goes  without  the  swift  recognition 
and  the  ultimate  recompense  of  Christ. 

To  fulfill  faithfully  the  duties  of  your 
station;  to  use  to  the  uttermost  the 
gifts  of  your  ministry;  to  bear  chafing 
annoyances  and   trivial  irritation  as 


martyrs  bore  the  pilloi'y  and  the 
stake;  to  find  the  one  noble  trait  in 
people  who  try  to  molest  you;  to  put 
the  kindest  construction  on  unkind  acts 
and  words;  to  love  with  the  love  of  God 
even  the  unthankful  and  evil;  to  be 
content  to  be  a  fountain  in  the  midst  of 
a  wild  valley  of  stones,  nourishing  a 
few  lichens  and  wild  flowers,  or  now 
and  again  a  thirsty  sheep;  and  to  do 
this  always,  and  not  for  the  praise  of 
man,  but  for  the  sake  of  God — this 
makes  a  great  life. — F.  B.  Meyer. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


Good  nature  is  the  very  air  of  a  good 
mind,  the  sign  of  a  large  and  generous 
soul,  and  the  peculiar  soil  in  which 
virtue  prospers. — Goodman. 

Despair  makes  a  despicable  figure 
and  is  descended  from  a  mean  original. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  fear,  laziness  and 
impatience.  It  argues  a  defect  of 
spirit  and  resolution,  and  oftentimes  of 
honesty,  too.  After  all,  the  exercise 
of  this  passion  is  so  troublesome  that 
nothing  but  dint  of  evidence  and  dem- 
onstration should  force  it  upon  us.  I 
would  not  despair  unless  I  knew  the 
irrevocable  decree  was  passed,  I  saw 
my  misfortune  recorded  in  the  book  of 
fate,  and  signed  and  sealed  by  neces- 
sity.— Jeremy  Collier. 

Men  would  come  into  company  with 
ten  times  the  pleasure  they  do  if  they 
were  sure  of  hearing  nothing  that 
would  shock  them,  as  well  as  expected 
what  would  please  them.  When  we 
know  every  person  who  is  spoken  of  is 
represented  by  one  who  has  no  ill  will, 
and  everything  that  is  mentioned  de- 
scribed by  one  who  is  apt  to  set  it  in 
the  best  light,  the  entertainment  must 
be  delicate,  because  the  cook  has 
nothing  brought  to  his  hand  but  what 
is  the  most  excellent  in  its  kind.  Beau- 
tiful pictures  are  the  entertainments 
of  pure  minds  and  deformities  of  the 
corrupted.  It  is  a  degree  toward  the 
life  of  angels  when  we  enjoy  conversa- 
tion wherein  there  is  nothing  presented 
but  in  its  excellence;  and  a  degree 
toward  that  of  demons,  wherein  noth- 
ing is  shown  but  in  its  degeneracy. — 
Sir  R.  Steele. 

Books,  while  they  teach  us  to  re- 
spect the  interest  of  others,  often 
make  us  unmindful  of  our  own;  while 
they  instruct  the  youthful  reader  to 
grasp  at  social  happiness  he  grows 
miserable  in  detail;  and,  attentive  to 
universal  harmony,  often  forgets  that 
he  himself  has  a  part  to  sustain  in  the 
concert.  I  dislike,  therefore,  the 
philosopher  who  describes  the  incon- 
veniences of  life  in  such  pleasing  colors 
that  the  pupil  grows  enamored  of  dis- 
tress, longs  to  try  the  charms  of  pov- 
erty, meets  it  without  dread,  nor  fears 
its  inconvenience  till  he  severely  feels 
them.  A  youth  who  has  thus  spent  his 
life  among  books,  new  to  the  world, 
and  unacquainted  with  man  but  by 
philosophic  information,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  being  whose  mind  is  filled 
with  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  wise; 
utterly  unqualified  for  a  journey 
through  life,  yet  confident  of  his  own 
skill  in  the  direction,  he  sets  out  with 
confidence,  blunders  on  with  vanity, 
and  finds  himself  at  last  undone. — 
Goldsmith. 


The  House  Moth. 


Fashion  Notes. 


The  box-plaited  front  for  waists  is  in 
high  favor.  It  is  so  very  common  that 
for  the  woman  who  will  have  only  one 
or  two  waists  it  is  wise  to  select  an- 
other style. 

Sleeves  are  lightly  lined  for  mid- 
summer wear,  and  droop  gracefully. 
Skirts,  too,  are  losing  the  starched, 
ungraceful  effect  that  came  from  too 
much  stiffening.  They  are  still  vol- 
uminous, but  have  no  longer  the  wooden 
folds  of  recent  date. 

Fichus  and  fichu  effects  a.re  in  vogue. 
Chemisettes  and  turn-over  collars  and 
cuffs  are  the  style  for  tailor-made 
gowns.  When  of  linen,  they  are  stiffly 
starched. 

Reefer  jackets  are  popular.  They 
have  pocket  flaps,  and  the  fronts  turn 
back  in  revers.  Some  have  large  bows 
and  bunches  of  violets  on  one  side. 


The  housewife  needs  no  telling  of  the 
harm  that  moths  will  do  in  the  family 
wardrobe  and  the  house  furnishings. 
She  is,  however,  deeply  interested  in 
any  proposed  remedy,  no  matter  how 
many  times  she  has  failed  to  keep  her 
treasure  intact.  From  a  bulletin  of 
the  Vermont  experiment  station  the 
following  suggestions  are  taken: 

If  clothing,  etc.,  can  be  enclosed  in 
perfectly  tight  paper  bags  before 
moths  begin  to  fly  and  lay  their  eggs 
it  will  be  completely  protected.  Out  of 
doors  the  moths  do  not  appear  before 
the  latter  part  of  May,  if  before  June, 
in  this  region,  and  during  the  month  of 
June  the  campaign  must  be  vigorously 
prosecuted.  Articles  found  infested, 
or  if  suspected,  may  be  sprinkled,  or 
better  sprayed,  with  benzine,  and  this 
will  destroy  even  the  eggs. 

If  infested  closets,  drawers,  etc.,  are 
thoroughly  treated  with  benzine  in 
June  there  will  be  no  trouble  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  After  spray- 
ing and  airing,  articles  may  be  safely 
wrapped  in  papers  or,  if  possible,  put 
in  bags.  A  few  cents  worth  of  paper 
bags  is  worth  far  more  than  costly 
cedar  chests  or  closets.  Furniture, 
carriages  or  other  large  articles  in 
constant  use  are  not  very  likely  to  be 
attacked. 

If  stored  they  should  be  covered 
with  paper  so  completely  as  to  leave 
no  opening  for  the  ingress  of  the 
moths.  If  this  cannot  be  done  then  a 
spraying  with  benzine  or  bisulphide  of 
carbon  early  in  June,  and  again  in  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  should  prevent 
damage.  When  more  convenient  cot- 
ton cloth  may  be  substituted  for  paper 
in  covering  carriages  or  other  objects. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Curious  Facts. 


Galton  declares  that  the  patterns  on 
the  finger  tips  are  not  only  unchang- 
able  throughout  life,  but  that  the 
chance  of  the  finger  prints  of  two  per- 
sons being  alike  is  less  than  one  in 
sixty-four  billions. 

A  triumph  of  art  over  nature  was  il- 
lustrated recently  when  a  well-known 
English  artist  made  a  painting  of  some 
old  oeech  trees  in  a  Kent  pasture, 
which  he  sold  for  $1400.  The  owner 
of  the  pasture  sold  his  land  and  the 
trees  together  for  $500,  and  called  it  a 
good  sale  at  that. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things 
about  the  heart  is  the  amount  of  work 
it  does.  Considering  the  organ  as  a 
pump,  whose  task  it  is  to  deliver  a 
known  quantity  of  blood,  against  a 
known  "  head,"  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
in  twenty- four  hours  a  man's  heart 
does  about  124  foot  tons  of  work.  "  In 
other  words,  "says  a  contemporary,  "if 
the  whole  force  expended  by  the  heart 
in  twenty-four  hours  was  gathered  into 
one  huge  stroke,  such  a  power  would 
lift  124  tons  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
A  similar  calculation  has  been  made 
respecting  the  amount  of  work  ex- 
pended by  the  muscles  involved  in 
breathing.  In  twenty-hours  these  mus- 
cles do  about  twenty-one  foot  tons  of 
work. " 

Jinks  —  Everybody  predicted  that 
Hardhead  would  have  trouble  after  he 
married  that  vain  beauty;  but  she 
never  leaves  her  home  unless  he  is  with 
her.    How  does  he  manage  ? 

Winks — He  filled  the  house  with  mir- 
rors.— New  York  Weekly. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Macaroni  with  Tomato  Sauce. — 
Put  one-half  of  a  quart  can  of  tomatoes 
on  to  boil,  with  two  sprigs  of  parsley 
and  a  small  piece  of  celery,  or  a  little 
celery  salt  and  three  whole  cloves. 
Fry  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  onion 
in  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  butter  till 
yellow,  then  add  a  heaping  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour  and  stir  all  into  the  tomato. 
Season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and 
strain  into  a  clean  saucepan.  Set 
where  it  will  keep  hot  but  not  boil.  Put 
one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  well-washed 
macaroni  in  plenty  of  boiling  salted 
water.  Cover  and  boil  rapidly  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  then 
drain  in  a  colander.  Place  a  layer  of 
the  macaroni  in  a  hot  dish,  then  pour 
over  it  some  of  the  sauce,  then  another 
layer  of  macaroni  and  a  layer  of  sauce, 
having  the  sauce  on  the  last  thing! 
Set  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes,  and 
serve  very  hot. 

Rye  Drop  Cakes.— Two  cups  of  sour 
milk,  one  egg  well  beaten,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  enough  rye  meal  to  make  a 
batter.  Mix  together  the  meal,  milk 
and  egg,  add  the  .soda  and  beat  thor- 
oughly. Bake  immediately  in  hot  but- 
tered gem  pans. 

Remnants  of  Roast  Beef. — Take 
off  with  a  sharp  knife  all  the  meat 
from  the  bones.  If  there  are  a  few 
nice  slices  reserve  them  to  be  eaten 
cold.  Chop  the  rest  fine  in  a  tray. 
Take  cold  gravy  without  the  fat  and 
put  into  a  spider  to  heat.  If  you  have 
no  gravy,  some  of  the  stock  or  water 
in  which  meat  has  been  boiled.  Season 
the  beef  with  salt  and  pepper.  When 
the  gravy  boils  up  put  in  the  minced 
meat,  cover  it  and  let  it  stand  upon 
the  fire  long  enough  to  heat  through 
thoroughly,  then  stir  in  a  small  piece 
of  butter.  Toast  some  slices  of  bread, 
butter  lightly,  lay  them  on  a  hot  plat- 
ter and  put  the  meat  over  them.  The 
common  error  in  heating  over  meat 
sliced  or  minced  is  in  not  carefully  re- 
fnoving  all  iiristh-  and  fat,  in  putting  it 
into  a  cold  spider  with  too  much  fat, 
and  cooking  it  a  long  time.  This  makes 
it  oily  and  tasteless.  Almost  all  meats, 
when  cooked  a  second  time,  should  be 
done  very  quickly.  The  goodness  of 
these  dishes  depends  much  upon  their 
being  xcrrrd  lidf.  Be  careful  and  not 
use  too  much  gravy;  the  mince  should 
be  moist,  but  not  sloppy. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


"  Who  knows  what  the  death  rate  is 
here  ?  "  asked  the  statistical  boarder. 

"  Why,"  gurgled  the  Cheerful  Idiot, 
"  anybody  ought  to  know  that  there  is 
one  death  apiece  for  every  inhabitant." 
Indianapolis  Journal. 


It  is  an  easy  thing  to  overdo  the 
pleasures  of  vacation.  An  endless 
round  of  picnics,  dances  and  the  like 
is  as  wearing  as  an  endless  round  of 
work. 

Iron  bedsteads  take  on  now  many 
colors,  the  virgin  white  in  which  they 
were  oftenest  seen  yielding  frequently 
to  pale  pink  or  blue  or  green,  as  the 
case  may  be.  White  is  cold,  and  the 
other  tints,  too,  are  in  harmony  with 
furnishings  and  draperies  when  de- 
sired. 

It  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
temper  to  have  a  place  for  wrapping 
paper  and  cord.  Take  a  pasteboard 
box  and  make  a  what-not  to  hang  on 
the  wall— one  with  two  pockets — the 
large  one  at  the  bottom  for  yjaper  and 
the  other  for  cord.  With  the  aid  of 
paste  and  pictures  they  can  be  made 
quite  pretty. 

Orange  juice  served  with  straw- 
berries, instead  of  cream,  is  a  pleasant 
variety,  and  particularly  agreeable  to 
those  who  find  the  cream  and  Fruit  an 
unwholesome  combination. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 
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Walter  A.  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


NEW! 


GOOD ! 


AHEAD  ! 


Steel  Drive  Wheels,  Steel  Frame,  SLeel  Shafts,  Steel  Knife  Head,  Steel  Jaws  for  Pitman,  adjustable; 
Steel  Wrist  Pin,  self-oiling:  Itrass  bearings:  P'.ye-WinUer  Oilers,  dust  proof:  Serrated  Guard 
Plates;  "Wobbler  "  Track  Hoard;  Spring,  Koot  Lift  and  Cutter  Bar.  acts 'when  wanted,  at  other 
time  resting.  Adds  no  extra  weight  to  right  baud  drive  wheel.  Other  improvements  described  In 
catalogue.   Send  for  it. 


ALL  GOOD. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Hay  Rake 

Walter  A.  Wood  Reaper, 

Walter  A.  Wood  Binder. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Repairs. 


If  you  want  the  GENUINE 
Wood  Goods  address 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


KROGH  mAN'F^'G 

 SUCCESSORS  TO  

San  Francisco  Tool  Co., 

Manufacture  CE INTR  I  FUG  AL    F>UmF*S  of  all 

sizes  for  Irrigation  and  Kiiolamation  of  Land.   These  Pumps 
can  be  operated  by  Horse  Power,  Steam  or  Gasoline  Engines. 

 ALSO  

Triple-Actinff  Piimpg 

Deep- Well  I'miips, 

Stenni  I'liinps, 

of 


CO., 


Gate    Valvert    of  all 
sUeit, 

IIorHO  Powers, 

Wine  Pressen, 

Grape   Crushers  and 
Stenimers.  Ac.  &c. 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS : 

51  Beale  Street,  and  II  to  19 


Stevenson  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that  will  not 
dry  out  and  shrink. 


.  THE  - 


P5i£5J  Non-Shrinking  Water  Tank, 

The  ouly  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates, 
COSTS  NO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 

PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

(Sole  Manulaciurers), 

City  omces   33  KEALE  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I'lmifn,  Cldfr  Blllf, 

I  "t.,|  .11:11,,  Str,vi,«,  Kflltf.,,  Bnnp  BlUll, 
Jnrk  Sor.wi,  Triirki,  ilnvlU,  Hnyrnllr™, 
<riii7  ll<".liV  VI«-«,  llrlll,,  Itond  I'luwt, 
CnW  .IliliH  I.nchot,  K^nclfM.  niinpCiirHi 
llnn.l  ( Mrls,  K.,rei.,.  8<Ta|,cr«,\vlr<.  Fi-Mf, 
UrlmriTs  I  iicIum,  Si\"«,  Slfel  Slnli, 
<r.,<T  linn,  Ilnll,.r<,  T,mU,  Hit  Brum, 
L.  Fl»«tor.  Pint  rorio  aiiil  Conntrr  RrALES. 
 for  trro  rittiil„L.ni.  nn<\  i..-,.  how  lo  hjiv,*  .llonpy. 

Ul  Bo.  Jeflertoa  bt.,  UUIC AOO  eCALE  CO.,  Chicago,  UU 


t««h  Uraircrt, 
L^Ufr  f'rosseCf 
PiTtit  srnnils, 
!.nwo  Mnwer,, 
torn  Shi-ll'r,, 
F«nnlnc  MiM", 
flr^iln  ■■ 


"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Rfiliarkuble  Material  Is  the 
OUTSIDE  IINOURIISC 
It  stands  rain  and  exposure  as  well  as  oil  paiul 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac 
tories,  etc.,  being  cheap,  durable  and  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  as  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  iind  couit-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  to  be  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  in  white  and  several  colors 

INSIDE  INDURIINE 
Is  designed  espec  ially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  as  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsomine  or  oil  paint. 
I     //  Hill  nui  i-nh  or  »c(ile.  soften  or  darken  with 
I  age.  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.    A  dry 
I  powder  to  be  mi.xed  with  cold  water. 
I     Hoth  Induriues  are  perfectly  tire-proof, 
i     Send  for  circular  and  prices  to 
I  W'y\.  m'KI>.  .MAMfF-^CTPREK, 

I  >lillH  lliilldiu);,      -       -      Sau  FrancUoo,  Cal. 


Jackson's  "Light  Weiglit"  Horse  Forks, 


PRICE  REDUCED 


Made  and  sold  under  the  follow- 
ing Letters  Patent : 

No.  310,458  Dec.  3,  1878 

No.  3f)fi,667  Oct.  14,  1884 

No.  403,019  May  7,  1889 

Other  patents  pending. 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  is 

to  inform  both  farmers  and  mi?r 
chants,  who  use  or  sell  Horse 
Forks,  that  they  must  not  pur- 
chase Ilor'se  Forks  that  infringe 
the  above  Patents;  and  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  horse  forks,  manufac- 
tured by  F.  K.  Myers  &  Hro,  Ash- 
land, O.,  and  Imported  and  .sold 
by  the  Deere  Implement  Com 
pany,  of  San   Francisco,  are 
direct   infringements    of  the 
above  patents,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  infringing  forks 
having  admitted  in  Court  tnai 
their  forks  were  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  above  patents,  and 
are   now   paying   royalty  for 
manufacturing  and  selling;  and 
they  have  agreed  not  to  sell 
any  west  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains. 

All  parties  selling  or  using 
these  infringing  Horse  Forks 
will  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


(.3-foot,  with  4  lines,  each  »20  00 

{3%,  4  and  4i4-foot,  4  tines,  each   35  00 

(5  and  6-toot     30  00 


Extra  Fork  Tines,  SS.fiO  each. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 

625  Sixth  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  IN  S  U  R  E    1  WITH  THE 


INSURANCE    \  COnPANV. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
CAPITAL  $1,000,000 

ASSETS  $3,200,000 


p.  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 

★★★★FIFTH  5EAS0N.^^^^ 


UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

If  you  have  not  used  it,  TRY    IX  ! 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco. 


44  A.T.DEWEY. 


W.  B.  EWER. 


a.  H.  STRONQ. 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Patent  Solicitors. 

220  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Elevator,  12  Front  St. 


June  22,  1895. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 


Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  June  19,  1895. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  tor  Family 
Extras,  $3  5fl(a>3  60  1*  bbl ;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  40@ 
$3  50:  Superfine,  $2  35®a  60  1?  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
92Hc  per  ctl  for  new  and  90c  for  old.  Milling 
Wheat,  97Hc@$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  57 H (5 60c;  choice, 
61!4[c:  Brewing,  6714(<!  ''''«- 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  $1  0.d@1  10;  Sur- 
prise, $1  07V,m  1214;  fancy  teed,  $I@1  05;  good 
to  choice,  90@fl7'/4c:  fair  to  good,  87!/.™90c:  poor  to 
fair,  80(ff8,5c;  Black,  nominal;  Gray,  87'/2@95c  *  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote:  Large  Yellow,  $1  05®,!  15; 
small  Yellow,  SI  10@1  17'/2  ctl;  White,  $1 
@$1  05. 

RYE— Quotable  at  S7li&)SK)c  ■#  ctl. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  8,5@90c¥.  ctl. 

CRACKED  CORN— Quotable  at  $2.i@26  ton. 

CORNMEAL— Millers  quote  feed  at  $24(a.24  50  I* 
ton:  fine  kinds  for  the  table  in  large  or  small 
packages,  3@3'/2C  lb. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  .50@14  50  f.  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  50@15  f. 
ton. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24 
per  ton. 

HAY— New  Wild  Oat  selling  at  $6@8  50; 
Wheat,  $8(3  10;  Alfalfa,  $B(S  8  per  ton.  We  quote  as 
follows,  old:  Wheat,  $7  .50(0).  1 1  .50 ;  Wheat  and 
Oat,  $7  50®  10  .5f I;  Oat,  $8'aiO:  Alfalfa,  $7(0)8  5(1; 
Barley,  $7(d8  50;  Clover,  $7@8;  Compressed,  $8 
@9  50:  Stock,  $5(S6  'f.  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40(Si75c  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  30 
(®i  .55:  Butter,  $1  75®2  for  small  and  $2(ai 
2' 25  for  large:  Pink,  $1  20m  45;  Red,  $1  .30 
(ffll  40;  Lim;t,  $1  7,5(0)5;  Pea,  $2  7.5®2  95;  Small 
White,  $2  7bm  «5;  Large  White,  $2  60@$2  80; 
Blackeye,  $.3(gi3  25;  Horse,  *1  50(5)1  75  ^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote  as  follows:  Mustard,  Brown, 
$1  25®1  75;  Yellow,  $1  75@2:  Trieste,  $1  90(a),2  00: 
Canary,  3-'„@3i/ic;  Hemp,  3'4c;  Rape,  l^<a)2Vicr 
Timothy,  5(^@6'/2C:  Alfalfa,  7@7|^o  V  «>;  Flax, 
$2  5(J@2  75  f,  ctl. 

POTATOES— Quotable  at  35(^50c  ¥  ctl  for  new 
crop. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  65c  ^  ctl.  tor  red  and  75c 
for  Silver  Skin. 

VARIOUS— We  quote:  Summer  Squash,  2.5(}i!30c 
for  Vacaville;  Bay  Squash,  large  box,  .50c; 
Cucumbers,  65@75c  box  for  Marysville;  Bay,$l  50 
(g)  1  75  box :  Asparagus,  .50(ai75o  i?  box  for  ordinary 
and$l  @l  50  for  better  qualities;  Rhubarb,  2.5@.50c 
fi  box;  Tomatoes,  $1@1  50  *  box;  String  Beans, 
3(a'3i4c  1?  ft;  Refugee,  4@4!4c  V  ft;  Wax  Beans, 
2i/,(S3c1*  ft;  Green  Peas,  2@2!/2C  ft  for  garden; 
Turnips,  50c  f,  ctl;  Beets,  80c  1ft  sack;  Carrots, 
40@50c:  Cabbage,  6.5(a7.5c  ^  ctl;  Garlic,  new, 
4(a5c  i>  ft;  Cauliflower,  50@60c  1*  dozen;  Dried 
Peppers,  ll®12c  Tft  ft:  Dried  Okra,  15c  *  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  50@75c  ^ 
box  for  Green  and  75c('i  $1.25  |>  oox  for  Red. 

Apricots— Quotable  at  .35®50c  per  box  for  Royals. 

Berries  —  Gooseberries,  2®2i4c  V  ft;  Strawber- 
ries, Sharplcss,  $2  .50@3^  chest;  Longworth,  $5@7: 
Raspberries,  $3®3  .50  ^  chest;  TUackberries,  $:?(S 
3  50  1ft  chest. 

Plums— Quotable  at  50®7.5c. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  40®75c  V  box  for  red  and 
black,  and  3.5(a)5Uc  for  white;  Royal  Anne,  65@75c. 
In  bulk,  4®4Hc  for  black,  4@5c  for  white,  and  5® 
6c  for  Royal  Anne. 

Currants— Quotable  at  $2@3  50  "#  chest. 

Figs— Black,  25((ii35c  1*  ft. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  30®50c  tn  boxes  and  2.5(ni40c 
in  baskets. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  California  Navels, 
$1  50@2  75;  Seedlings,  .50c@$l;  Mexican  Limes, 
!i!4@4  50  ?i  box;  California  Lemons,  60c@$l  for 
common  and  $2@2  50  tor  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Following  are  the  prices  fur- 
nished by  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange.  The 
figures  presented  represent  carload  lots,  smaller 
parcels  occasionally   selling  at   slightly  lower 

Apricots— Fancy  Moorpark,  Sc;  choice,  do,  7c; 
fancy,  7c;  choice, '6c;  standard,  5yjc;  prime,  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  4Ji@5Hc;  sun-dried, 4@4i4c. 

Peaches  — Fancy,  7c;  choice,  5i4c;  standard, 
5c:  prime,  4'/sc:  peeled,  in  boxes,  12®13c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  5c;  quarters,  4c;  choice, 
4c;  standard,  sVjc:  prime,  3c. 

Dried  Grapes— 1  He  "t*  lb. 

Plums— Pitted,  3:ai4c:uQpltted,  l@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  6c;  choice,  514c;  standard, 
5c:  prime,  4c. 

Figs— White,  choice,  3@5c:  black,  choice,  214(®3o. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (.50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  Ho  f* 
lb.  higher):  4-crown,  loose,  3i4c;  3-crown,  214c;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels', 2c  ft;  3-crown  London  Layers,  tl  40 
%  box  in  20-lb.  boxes:  clusters,  $2:  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2  .50;  Imperial  clusters.  $3:  4-crown,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crowD,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  *  box. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  .3(ai5c:  Walnuts,  6@7c  for  hard 
shell,  7®914c  for  soft  shell  and  7®914c  for  paper 
shell:  California  Almonds,  9®  10c  for  soft  shell,  2® 
2140  for  hard  shell  and  6(n  7e  for  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 314@4VsC  for  California  and  4(o)5i4c  for  East- 
ern: Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  tor  polished: 
Brazil  Nuts.  7®714c  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $4  50@5  50 
^  100;  Pine  Nuts,  20c  ^  ft. 

HONEY— We  quote:  Comb,9@10c;  water-white, 
extracted,  51/2®6c:  light  amber,  extracted,  5@5Hc; 
dark  amber,  4®5c  "#  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26@28c  V  lb. 

BUTTER— Creamery— Fancy,  14c;  seconds,  1214® 
13c«  ft. 

Dairy- Fancy,  ll®12c;  fair  to  choice,  10@llo; 
store  lots,  nominal. 

CHEESE— We  quote:   Choice  to  fancy,  6@7c; 
fair  to  good,  4@5c;  Eastern.  1214@13o  |*  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  14@16o  ^  dozen  tor  store 
and  17®18  for  ranch. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  12c;  Hens,  10@Hc  ^  tb;  Roosters, 
$4  50@5  for  old,  and  $7®9  for  young;  Broilers.  $2  .5(1 
®3  for  small  and  $;?@4  for  large;  Fryers,  $4@5: 
Hens,  $4.50®5;  Ducks,  $3®4  tor  old  and  $4(o  5  for 
young:  Geese,  $1®1  25  ^  pair:  Goslings,  $1  25®  I 
1  50;  Pigeons,  $1  75®2  dozen  for  old  and  $1  .50@2 
for  young. 
WOOL— We  quote  spring : 

ear's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  ^  ft  6@6%c 

to  8  months  do   5@8c 

to  8  months  Calaveras  and  foothill,  free. . .  .8@10c 

,  detective  

rthern,  good  to  choice  9@12c 

,  defective  7@9c 

We  quote  Nevada  spring: 

Light  and  choice  8®10c 

Heavy  6®7c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4@6o  V  lb. 


HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,     lb, ,  .10  @— c    9  @— 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs  814®9  7H@8 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   8   ®—      7  @— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   8  @8V4     7  @— 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8   ®—      7  @— 

Stags   — @6         — @4 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — ®7        — @6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — ®8         — ®6 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs   — ®9         — ®7 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  19   ®20     14  ®— 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  14   (3115     10  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   — ®20     14  @— 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10@20o  each;  do,  short,  2.5@35c 
each;  do,  medium,  .30(S)45c  each;  do,  long  wool,  40® 
60c  each:  Deer  Skins,  summer,  .30c;  do,  good 
medium,  15®25c;  do,  winter,  10®I5c  Tft  lb:  Goat 
Skins,  20®a5c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10@20c 
for  damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 


California  Fruit  5ales. 


Chicago,  III.,  June  18  —The  National  Fruit  As- 
sociation sold :  Alexander  peaches.  70®90c:  Royal 
apricots,  80(o.95c:  K.  C.  plums,  $1.15:  cherry  plums, 
poor  condition,  50c:  Clyman  plums,  $1.60@i. 70;  As- 
trachan  apples,  $1.25. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  :  Clyman  plums, 
$1.70:  Royal  apricots,  85c®$1.15:  Alexander 
peaches,  7(Jc®$l  10. 

Porter  Brothers  Company  sold  at  open  auction 
to-day:  Tragedy  prunes,  .$3..50;  Burbank  plums, 
$3.10;  Royal  Hatives,  $1.75:  St.  Catherine,  $1.75: 
Clymans,  $1.65:  cherry  plums,  $1.35  and  in  boxes 
55®60c:  Bigarreau  cherries,  $I.2.5(S  1.55;  Royal 
Annes,  $1.20®1..50:  Tartarians,  65c®$1.40;  Royal 
apricots,  95c@$1.15;  peaches,  50@90c. 

Nkw  York,  N  Y..  June  18.— The  Earl  Fruit 
Company  sold  :  Royal  apricots,  $1  1.5®  1.35;  cherry 
plums,  $1..30;  Alexander  peaches,  70c'®$1.15;  Gar- 
land peaches.  7.5("  nOc. 

The  National  Fruit  Association :  Black  Oregon 
cherries,  $l.;«)(f/ 1.60;  Royal  Annes,  $I.1.5®1.55-  Alex- 
ander peaches,  7.5c®$I.. 30:  Royal  apricots,  80c@$l; 
Newcastle  apricots.  .5.5c. 

Porter  Brothers  Company  sold  at  open  auction 
to-day:  Tragedy  prunes,  $4.15;  cherry  plums, 
$2.40:  Clymans,  $I.40®2.I0:  Brills,  $1.95;  Mont- 
gamet  apricots.  $2.40:  Royals,  $1.2.5@2.25;  Alex- 
ander peaches,  60c®$1.75. 


Beet  Sugar  Bounty  in  Germany 
to  Be  Continued. 


Washington,  June  16. — Consul  Muth 
at  Magdeburg  has  sent  to  the  State 
Department  a  report  on  the  pre- 
liminary sugar  law  of  Germany.  He 
says  the  German  Government  has 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry by  submitting  to  the  Reichstag 
a  preliminary  law  which  provides  that 
until  July  1,  1899,  the  rate  of  export 
bounty  now  in  force  shall  continue. 
Under  the  sugar  law  of  1891  the  rates 
would  have  been  reduced  after  August 
1,  1895,  and  after  August,  1897,  the 
export  bounty  was  to  have  been  dis- 
continued. Germany,  he  says,  now 
pays  a  lower  export  bounty  than  any 
competing  country,  and  the  reduction 
has  been  suicidal.  The  country  is  now 
in  a  deplorable  state,  aud  nothing  will 
save  it  from  serious  loss  unless  growth 
and  unnatural  extension  are  checked. 
The  preliminary  law  continuing  the 
present  bounty  will  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  thoroughly  consider  the  sugar 
question.  A  new  law  will  then  be  sub- 
mitted which  will  answer  various  de- 
mauds  of  the  local  interests  through 
the  empire. 

List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Sollcitorg  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  4,  1895. 


C.  M.  Allen,  S.  F. 
Armstrong,  Santa 


540.568.  — Fldme  Gate- N.  S.  Abrahamson,  Red 
lands,  Cal. 

540.569.  — Electric  Railway 
540,532.— Door  Bolt— J.  E 

Cruz,  Cal. 

,540,380.— Barrel  Head— Burroughs  &  Roberts, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

540,237.— Air  Cooler- J.  R.  Cook,  Pioche,  Nev. 

.540,539.— Brake  Pipe  Drain  Cup- W.  K.  Conners, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

540,434.— Camera  Stand— A.  W.  Gilfillan,  Fern- 
dale,  Cal. 

540..3.57.— Sawmill— D.  B.  Hanson,  S.  F. 
540,548.— Stove  Utensii^F.  G.  High.  S.  F. 
.540,51:0.— Bleaching  Glue— J.  E.  Kuuitz,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

.540,,502.— Ego  Case— Leak,  Hayford,  Mergulre  & 
Radgeskv,  S.  F. 

540,395.— Needle— Levy  &  Lindow,  S.  F. 

540,505.— Fuel  G.as  Retort— John  Martin.  Ber- 
keley, Cal. 

540,,329.— Saw  Gauge— J.  Morin,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 
.540.508.— Lock  Nut— C.  G.  Mortenson,  Lorin,  Cal. 
.540,366. —  Can-Heading  Machine  —  H.  Schaake, 
S.  F. 

.540,561  —Miter— J.  M.  Schofleld,  Madera,  Cal. 
540,603.— Gas  Regulator- E.  J.  Verrue,  S.  F. 

Note. —Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreign  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewey  &  Co.  In  the  shortest  time  possible 
by  mall  or  telegrapiiie  order).  American  and  For- 
eiern  patents  obtained,  and  troneral  patent  business 
for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  transacted  with  perfect 
security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  In  the  shortest 
Dos.sihlp  time. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

Six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  50c  per  line  per 
monthi. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


F.  n.  ISUKKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  F.  Al  Prize  Hol- 
steins:  tirade  Milch  Cows.   Fine  Pig-a. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 


P.  H.  IMUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breederof 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETKK  SAXK  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JEKSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


BUFF  LEOIIOKNS — Eggs  from  prize  winners, 
$1.  $2  and  per  thirteen.  Incubator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


EGGS  FOR  HA-rCHINfi— Buff.  Brown  and  White 
Leerhorns.  Plymouth  Rocks.  White  Wyandottes, 
Silver  W.vandottes.  Light  lirahmas.  Indian  Games, 
Black  Spanish.  Bantams,  Pekln  Ducks— Two  Dol- 
lars selling.  M:immoth  Bronze  Turke.v,  White 
Holland  Turkey— Three  Dollars  dozen,  Theodore 
Gushing.  Spokane,  Washington. 

.J.  K.  C.\TI.ETT,  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal.,  breeds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
50c  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  $.5.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

CAI.IFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton, Cal. 
Send  for  illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BURKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.F.—BERKSHIRES. 


CHAS.   A.   STOAVE,    Stockton,   Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  Elislo,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  aud  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird's  Landing.  Cal.  Importer  and 
Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep:  also  breeds  Cross- 
bred Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Earns  for  sale. 

'  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.<iLIUK,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish. French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


R.H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


Short-Horn  BULLS 

ROR  S/\LE. 


ROBERT  ASHBURNER, 

Baden  .Station,  San  Mateo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Baden  Farm  Herd  was  established  in  1867, 
with  cows  from  then  recent  importations  of  the 
best  English  Milking  Shorthorns,  since  which 
time  improvement  in  dairy  qualities  has  been 
steadily  kept  in  view. 

Holstein=D[TT  T  C 

I  have  for  sale  10  Thoroughbred  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  of  superior  breeding— Clothilde,  Nether- 
land,  Aagie  and  Lady  Fay  families,  ranging  in 
afe3  from  6  to  18  months.  Apply 

HALL'S  STOCK  FARM,  Marysville, 
Or,  THOS.  B,  HALL,  Sacramento. 


1000  SHROPSHIRES. 

Lartrest   Mutton  Kam 
Breeding:  Farm  in 
America. 

Range  trade  a  specialty. 
Also  tttted  show  stock 
in  season. 
Come  or  write — 

A.  O.  FOX,  Owner. 
Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 


SESSIOINS  <fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 

p.  O  Box  686,  LoB  Angeleg,  Cal. 

We  have  Berkshlres  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
They  are  from  Prize  Winners  and  are  Prize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  can  furnish  pigs  three  to  six 
months  old.  Correspondence  solicited. 


at  NO  YOUR  NAMEaADORESS  ON  POSTAL  CARD^o 
LE;GRAND  POULTRY  RANCH.WEST  RIVERSIOE.CAt 
CngKEBUHEY  WILL  SEND  YOU  SOMETHING  USEFUL 
BY  DECEMBER  I5'-NEXT.«'"<"SCW  LEOHORNSIJJSSf^ 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  by  buying  an  Incu- 
b,ator  and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Fowls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St. 
Oakland.  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*  General  Commission  Merchants,  A 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

flS"Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 
CKICAGO,  II<I.INOIS 


(Established  1801) 
Weekly,  *1  a  year.   7  Editors. 
160 -page  ~ 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


B 


K  E  E  P  E  R  S  ^mpfPcop?^ 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  HandeomeLr  Illnstrated  OCT  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Oataloe.  of  OCt  oUrrLltO 
FREE.  THEA.I.ROOTCO.,  niedina.U. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Dr.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientific  and  practical 
Electric  Bolt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  be  readily  felt  aud  regu- 
lated both  iuqunutity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  p.irt  of  tho  body .  It  can  bo  worn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

llHEinWATISM 
LVITIBAGO 

GENERAL,  DEBILITY 
IjAME  B.VCK 
NERVOUS  DISEASES 
CHRONIC  DISEASES 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS 

WITHOUT  MEDiCiiME 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  fcomiugly  hopeless  cases  where  every 
other  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  sluggish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  this  means  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Leading  medical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Oweu  Belt  in  their  practice. 

OUR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  acute,  chronic  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  lo  onlcr,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  languages,  will  be  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  address  for  6  cents  postage. 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIK  OFFICE  AND  ONLY  FACTORY, 

The  Owen  Electric  Belt  CIdg.,  201  to  2t1  State  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
he  Largest  Electric  Belt  Establishment  in  the  WorM 


Busiiiess  College, 

24  Post  Street,      -      .      -      San  Francisco. 
FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  Coilegre  Instructs  In  Shorthand,  Type- Writing 
Bookkeeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering: 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
Instructor.  The  course  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering;, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
V  :2  3  /Vl/\RK.E'r  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  VAN  DER  MAILLEN,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t25;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  »25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying, 150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Defense  of  the  Co-operative  Buy- 
ing System. 

( f  'ontinued  from  page  3!)3. ) 


sumers  of  our  products.  Their  teas 
are  brought  from  Japan  or  China 
direct.  They  patronize  drummers 
larufely  from  the  Eastern  houses,  thus 
cutting  out  the  city  middleman,  our 
customer  for  butter,  eggs,  etc.  But 
we.  forsooth,  must  pay  tribute  to 
them.  "What  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
must  not  be  in  their  case  sauce  for  the 
gander." 

Is  this  tribute — profit  or  whatever 
name  you  give  it— any  more  available 
in  the  trader's  pocket  for  assessment 
to  carry  on  the  country  government 
than  the  same  amount  in  the  pockets 
of  the  '"horny  handed  sons  of  toil  ?" 
Are  they  any  more  liberal  in  giving  to 
churches,  schools,  etc.,  than  the 
Grangers  would  be  if  this  extra  amount 
were  in  their  own  pockets  ? 

Again,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason 
that  if  the  money  drawn  from  the  agri- 
cultural producers  to  build  up  the 
towns  was  disseminated  among  the 
farming  community  they  would  be  by 
that  much  more  ])rosperous  ?  ;  hence 
agriculture,  being  more  prosperous, 
would  draw  to  her  ranks  enough  more 
votaries  to  fully  reimburse  her  for  the 
loss  of  any  urban  population. 

Rest  assured,  brother,  that  there 
will  always  exist  as  much  town  in  any 
community  as  the  business  calls  for. 
There  will  not  be  a  dearth  of  that  kind 
where  there  is  a  call  lor  it. 

We  often  hear  it  asserted  that  by 
the  time  we  pay  freight  from  below  it 
will  counterbalance  any  apparent 
profit.  Does  not  the  home  merchant 
pay  freight,  too  ?  T  have  bought  as 
much  as  $400  worth  of  miscellaneous 
groceries,  on  which  the  freight  never 
reached  over  on  the  whole  amount, 
or  less  than  one  thousandth  of  one  per 
cent.  A.  P.  Martin. 


Tulare  Grange. 

The  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  of 
Tulare  Grange  was  held  to-day — 15th 
inst.  After  the  regular  business  of  the 
Grange  was  performed  the  Worthy 
Lecturer  called  attention  to  the  ad- 
dress of  J.  H.  Rrigham,  Worthy  Master 
of  the  National  (Grange,  and  on  request 
read  the  same.  It  was  unanimously 
admitted  that  the  address  was  timely 
and  what  was  said  was  well  said. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Sisters 
Ingham,  Fowler  and  (iill  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  resolutions  of  respect  and 
regret  on  the  death  of  Sister  Adler, 
our  late  Worthy  Chaplain. 

The  Lady  Assistant  Steward,  Sister 
Gill,  was  requested  to  provide  a  ques- 
tion-box, to  be  kept  in  the  Grange 
locker  and  brought  out  at  each  meet- 
ing, when  every  member  will  be  re- 
quested to  put  in  some  question  for 
consideration  and  discussion  at  some 
subsequent  meeting. 

It  was  resolved  that  one  meeting  in 
every  three  months  should  be  set  apart 
and  known  as  Sisters'  Day,  under 
special  management  of  the  sisters,  and 
that  Ceres,  Pomona  and  Flora  provide 
for  the  same  and  preside  thereat. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  special 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  the  19th.  for 
work  in  the  degrees. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  considered,  ap- 
proved and  passed: 

Wheuea.i,  This  Grange  being  informed  that 
Labor  Commissioner  Fitzgerald  is  about  to 
establish  a  central  office,  intended  tn  furnish 
farmers,  orchardists  and  others  of  kindred 
agricultural  pursuits  with  farm  laborers, 
other  than  Asiatic,  under  rules  which  will 
provide  alike  for  fair  wages  and  fair  hours  of 
vvork  for  the  laborer  and  fair,  reliable,  atten- 
tive work  for  the  employer :  therefore  be  it 

Re«i>lvf<l,  That  Tulare"Grange,  No.  Kts,  P.  of 
H.  of  Cal.,  hereby  endorses  and  commends 
this  effort  of  Labor  Commissioner  Fitzgerald, 
pledges  its  support  to  the  same  and  recom- 
mends similar  support  by  all  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry in  California:  and 

Re^oirfi/,  That  the  sympathies  of  this 
Grange  are  with  the  laborers  of  our  kindred, 
our  nationality  and  our  civilization ;  their  in- 
terests are  ours  and  we  earnestly  desire  their 
well  doing.  To  this  end  we"  commend  to 
their  observance  that  most  e.xcellent  ad- 
vice of  Cardinal  Gibbons  :  "Take  an  active, 
personal,  conscientious  interest  in  the  busi- 
iiess  of  your  employer,  and  the  more  you  con- 
tribute to  its  success  the  better  he  can  aflford 
to  cx)mpensate  you  for  your  services.  He  will 
requite  you  with  a  generous  hand." 

Hcj>ulred,  That  the  .Sefretarv  send  a  copy  of 


these  resolutions,  with  the  seal  of  the 
Grange  attached,  to  Labor  Commissioner 
Fitzgerald. 

In  considering  the  subject,  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  many  among  the 
laboring  class  who  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  s(|uander  their  earnings 
when  they  get  them,  and  it  was 
thought  that  legislation  (if  such  a  thing 
could  be  made  practicable)  which  would 
provide  for  a  percentage  of  earnings  of 
labor  being  withheld  and  kept  in  a 
(Government  savings  department  and 
afterwards  to  be  used  for  the  benelit  of 
the  laborer  in  providing  him  a  home  or 
for  his  wants  in  sickness  or  in  times 
when  employment  fails — such  legisla- 
tion must  produce  great  benefits. 

It  was  suggested  that  hops  would  do 
well  here  and  be  a  new  industry.  The 
meeting  was  a  remarkably  pleasant 
one.  ■!•  T. 


«100  Keward.  »100. 

The  iciiUcrs  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
leain  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  scieuce  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a  constltulioual  treatment.  HalTs 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  aetiDg  directl.v 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroyiufr  the  foundation  of  the  disease, 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up 
the  eousti tution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  an.v  ease  that  ii  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  Testimonials. 

Address         V.  J.  CHKNEY  &  CO.,  Toledo.  O. 

WSold  by  Druggists,  ".'ic. 


Windmills. 


R.  F.  Wilson,  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  has 
had  such  excellent  success  with  his  80, 
10  and  12-foot  Hercules  windmills  that 
he  is  now  preparing  the  patterns  for  a 
6-foot  windmill.  This  size  will  furnish 
sutticient  water  for  one  family,  and 
will  be  found  just  the  thing  for  a  stock 
windmill. 

He  says  that  a  farmer  can  irrigate 
from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  of  alfalfa  with 
his  irrigation  mill  in  connection  with 
two  of  his  latest  improved  irrigation 
pumps.  The  whole  outfit  will  cost 
about  $200.  Parties  in  need  of  pumps, 
and  especially  deep-well  pumps,  will 
do  well  to  correspond  with  him  and  get 
prices.  His  patent  non  -  shrinkable 
tanks  are  very  successful  and  are 
cheap.  Address  R.  F.  Wilson,  Stock- 
ton, Cal.;  office,  17  N.  Commerce  St.; 
works,  cor.  Main  and  Lincoln. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 
Balsam 

A  .Safe  Sfttij  and  Positive  Cars 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  f(ir  mild  or  severe  action. 
Rem<»ves  all  BunclieH  or  Blemishes  from  Hornet 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Inili'is'ilile  to  j^udiict  aciir  or  blemish. 

Every  hottlo  sold  i.n  warranted  to  (tivc  satisfaction 
Price  $' 
sent  by  ( 

for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circularaj' 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


VEHICLES 

ALL  KINDS. 


SAVED. 


HARNESS 

ALL  KINDS. 


No.  60U.  Pr'c 

Top  BiiffgieK   

  «T5toWr.j5 

Koatl  Wagons  

Two  .Seat  AVaROiis  

  45  to  no 

PhaetoiiH  

  100  to  160 

SurrieH  and  Carriages  

  1S5  to  200 

Harneita  

  «  to  3S 

\VR   SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

Se^d  i'e  .stump  for  ( 'atalogue  or  call. 

CALIFORNIA  WAGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

;(<;■;  KHKMONT  ST..  S,\ 

X  KK.WCISi'O. 

Fruit  Graded 


CaliforDia*  Fruit*  Grader. 

RIDES   ON    RUBBER  BELT3 

Which  carry  it  alon^  sniootlily  iinti'.  reaching  the 
proper  space,  it  sUdes  Into  the  boxes  waiting  to  re- 
ceive It.  The  roller  revolves  the  fruit  frently  until 
It  is  perfectly  assorted,  according  to  size.  No  longer 
dependent  upon  gravitation,  which  Is  the  case  with 
oilier  Gradei's.  and  which  necessarily  results  in  in- 
jury and  brtilHinp  of  the  fruit. 

Grades  Citrus  or  Deciduous  Fruits  of  all 
kinds,  including:  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Limes,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots, 
Cherries  and  Grapes. 

.H'.t.V  Jnsi:.  Auijugl  •!.  /vij. 
\\\  iirf  ii"u'  orti-  thf  ntnh  of  aprin'tn,  and  Wf  Utiir 
ymiUfl  with  the  t'tiltjornm  iiyatlfr  you  gent  u»  5it  tnn«  iter 
flail,  ntiirh  tn  our  nnrpri^te  owl  Pleasure,  it  f/raiteg  nnieh 
rtom  r  ami  more  raiiiilty  thau  a  Oraiter  of  another  make 
tfhirh  ire  are  uttintj  hetiUU  it,  and  itit  work  iti  Iteyond  eoui- 
tiarinon  trith  that  of  a  more  eostly  and  romplieated  ma- 
rhine  whieh  MT  hare  been  uving  heretofore. 

Vera  Irnlfi  uours. 
ST.iRT  iV  .VOHKJ.so.Y.  Paekerg  and  Cannem. 

Increased  Manufacturing;  Farilities  Enabling: 
Correspf>ii<Hn(r  Kedurtton  in  Cost.  We  are 
tiivine  Our  rurcliasrrs  the  itenelit. 

Il'dl.        f)r.»(ri/./;.r  linol.ir  and  frier  ;,i..r 

G.  CWickson  &  Co. 

M.VNft'ACTI'REIiS 

3  and  5  Front  St ,  San  Francisco, 

221  So.  Broadway,  Lo.i  Angeles, 

141  Front  5treet,  Portland,  Or. 


$1.50  per  hottle.  Sold  by  druueists,  or  •  mr~-r~i^~>t  II  ■ — '  ^ — ^ 
J  express,  charsea  paid,  with  full  direcllona    I  | — |  t— \  >  l_J  I  .  ^3 

3  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulara.   —  


CHOICE  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

Will  be  sold  cheap;  near  Los  liatos;  4(1  acres; 
the  best  laid  out  and  best  cared  for  orchard  (three 
years  oldl  in  Santa  Clara  Valley ;  prunes,  peaches, 
pears  and  almonds. 

New  Hou.se.  X  rooms,  lot  .WxlI2H,  town  Palo 
Alto,  $17IKI.  Also  some  choice  building  lots  in  the 
town. 

.M)liN    F.  IIYXBKK, 

No.  4'^  .'\lark«-t  St,  San  Francis<'0. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

H'.fi  California  St..  Cor.  \Vel>b. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  SOth  of  .June, 
1S95,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  per 
annum  of  four  and  eisht-tenths  (4  8-10)  per  cent  on 
Term  Deposits,  and  four  (4)  per  cent  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
MONDAY,  the  1st  of  July,  mb. 

LOVELL  WHITE.  Cashier. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

r>-i(i  CallforniH  St. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  ;*),  IHD.i.  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  eight- 
tenths  (4  8-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits, and  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
MONDAY,  ,Iulv  1,  IMSI5. 

GEO.  TOURNY.  Secretary. 


1/   I68tl8  DRUMMST  S.F.^ 


GEARED  WINDMILL. 
IMPROVED  DAVIS 

WINDMILL. 

Patent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks, 
Deep-Well  Pumps, 

All  Kinds  of  Pumps. 


Do  not  buy  an  Eastern  machine  when  you  can 
ijet  a  better  article  made  at  home 
for  less  money. 


The  Hoard  of  Supervisors  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  using  about  twenty  of  my  windmills  for  road 
spriuklinR. 

Write  for  Prices. 

R.  F.  WILSON— Deah  Sia;— You  .sold  me  in  1892 
two  windmills  (the  Hercules):  one  at  Fowler, 
Fresno  Co.,  and  one  at  Antelope  Valley.  Tulare  Co. 
They  have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since  and  not 
a  dollar  of  expense  thus  far.  When  a  mechanic 
builds  a  meritorious  machine.  I  think  it  proper  he 
should  receive  credit.   Yours  truly, 

JUDGE  S.  J.  ifYK.  Oakland. 

R.  W/ILSOIN, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

Works   Cor.  W.  Main  and  Lincoln  Sts. 

Ottice  17  N.  Commerce  St. 

OUR  F.LKCTRIC  BELTS  CHKE 
Kidney  Troubles.  Rheumatism. 
General  Debility,  etc.  Circulars 
Free.  Want  Aeent«.  Address  E. 
TAYLOR  &  CO  .  fleveland,  Ohio. 


BUSH  ST  M'^tv 
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MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

10  TONS  BOX  CAR  SeOO 

I  MONARCH  JR.<,.oiiu.viAn>SiO» 


R  mat  lima 
WORLI>. 


Monarch  and 

Junior  Monarch 

HAY  F»RESS. 

i'atented  l)y  Jacob  I'rice 
 .M.so  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(Two  Sizes). 
 FOR  S.M,E  BY  

L.  C.  nOREHOUSE, 

SAN  I.KA.NDKO.  CAL. 
wn.  H.  GRAY    General  Agent. 

Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  sca.son  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  is 
in  perfect  order,  and  in  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-bor.se:  Cylinders,  8x8:  Wheels, 
8  ft.  high, -38  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  10  tons. 
Price  when  new,  t4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Drunini  Stret  t,  S»n  Krani  Uro. 


U&HTNING  HAY  RRESS 

FULL    -^^^    r-ir^r-i  r 
'  TWO  FEEDS 


CIRCLE. 

t  TO  CIRCLE 


STEEL.  MOST  RAPm^  AND  POWERFUL. 

.  lt.C.HAY  PRESS  CO..  : 


;DOUGLASSPRAYERS| 

'"^WILL  KILL  THE  PESTS." 

W.&  B.  DOUGLAS,! 

MIODLETOWN  CT. 
N.  V.  CITV.  CHICAGO 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

 DKALKRS IN  

RARER, 

SI2  to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE   Los  Angeles 

BLAKE.  McFALL  &  OO  Portland.  Or. 


[S^WELLMACHINERYHork^ 

\ll  kin. Is  (if  t<^ol^.  Kurimit'  for  iju'drilier  t»,v  uilnff  uur 
.\.li4ni>in(iiie  proo.-Kfi;  cKn  tal<«'  ncore.  IVrfwIed  EcoDom. 
lonl  Art<»liin  PunipinK  Klir«  to  w..rk  bv  Sleam,  Air. etc. 
I.<-t  lid  help  Ton.  TIIK  AMKKICAN  WEI.LWOKK8, 
Aaror*.    til:    Chl.'aKa.   III.:    Unllix.  Tex. 


■  ML  8 


lAT  •  FOLKS  • 


\fi  lb».  8 


osinu  "AUTI-OORPnl.KNK  ril.LB'  ln 
noDtb.  C«oieno«l.'kneiiii.onut»tD  noirffi.on  tiii  u.-tpt 
IklL  Bold  >>»  nru«l"l«ev.rrwh.reor  >'0I  !>»  ni«ll  Car. 
tiralufdealedKc.  WILCOX  SPKCiriC  CO.  rUI*. 
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THE  BURRELL  PRUNE  MACHINE. 


A  New  Process  for 
Cutting  the  Skins 
of  Prunes. 

NO  FIRE;  NO  HOT  WATER;  NO  LYE. 

Cleans,  Cuts  and  Spreads  the 
fruit  at  one  operation. 

SIMPLE,  STRONG,  DURABLE, 
CHEAPER  AND  BETTER. 

Letters  from  Persons  who 


have  used  the  Burrell 
Prune  Machine: 

Oak  Blukk,  Saxta  Cuuz  Co.  Cal..  Ain-il  ir,.  IS'.fi. 

M  11.  BiiUKHi.L— Dear  Sir:  Allow  me  lo  sa.v  that  .vour  pricker  has  given  me  more  than  satisfaction  in 
its  work,  being  a  grreat  improvement  on  the  old  method  of  dipping,  hot  li  in  tlie  greater  amount  of  work 
done  in  a  given  time,  and  the  faeilit.v  witli  wliich  it  is  done.  And  I  feel  assured  that  where  there  is  a 
large  Quantity  of  prunes  to  be  handled,  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time,  as  well  as  leaving  the 
prune  in  a  far  more  healthy  condition:  it  not  having  been  treated  with  lye.  Wishing  you  every  success 
with  your  really  valuable  invention,  I  remain.  Respectfully  yours.  ROBT.  MOORE. 

Firm  of  Mat'teru  &  Moore,  25  Nkw  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

San  Jose,  April  30.  lS9o. 

Mil.  J.  B.  BruiiKM,— We  have,  during  the  past  season,  received  many  lots  of  "pricked"  prunes.  They 
have  in  all  instances  bi'cn  mingled  with  dipped  prunes  and  no  distinction  made. 

SANTA  CL,ARA  COUNTY  FRUIT  EXCHANGE,  by  Philo  Heusev,  Manager. 

POHTEHVILLE.  Feb.  1.  189.1. 

Mh.  J.  B,  BiTRUELE—Dear  Sir:  The  past  year  being  my  first  experience  in  drying  prunes.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  the  work  wit  h  some  degree  of  fe^ir  as  to  the  result.  My  crop  weighed  out  tons  when  cured,  and 
was  handled  with  perfect  satisfaction.  After  curing  my  crop.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  at  a  neighboring 
ranch,  where  the.v  were  using  the  dipping  machine,  and  I  want  to  sa.v  right  hert*.  m.v  pricking  machine  is 
not  for  sale.    I  sold  my  prunes  ungraded  for  4!^  cts.  f  o.  b.,  sacks  furnished.    Yours  truly. 

[Other  letters  in  next  week  s  Ri'kai-  Pkk.ss.]  GEORGE  T.  FROST. 

Thf'  Btirrell  Prune  Machine  is  manufactured  and  sold  b.v 

J.  B.  BURRELL,  449  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 

Horticultural  Supplies. 


-MANUFACTURER  OF- 


Anderson  Prune  Dipper, 

Dried  Prune  Processer, 
Orchard  Brush  Rake, 
Ready = Reckoner  Time  Book. 


FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM: 


445  West  Santa  Clara  St.  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


THE  "SWIALLEY" 

FAMILY  OF    ^ 

"FEED  SAVERS" 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

INCORPORATBD  APRIL.  1874 


EiiNilncc  F<»i>ier  Til  Iters,  t..r  hand  ami  power. 
Koni  ('iiltcriMV  Vog'elilc  Slicer>,,  liami  ,t  power. 
Farm  Feed  .»Iills,  f"r  tre^r  or  pulley  dri\e.  Lav 
Corn  CJrimlei-s,  &  Slifllci  s. 

B?'""Ilow  to  Bent  a  Droiil  li,"  (.iir         linnil llook 
liir  Si«eU  Fi^eHors  ami  I'rii-e  i.isi  nuiihil  frtt. 
S.>I.\!.i  FV    illFJJ.  <'«>.,   illiiiiitowoc,  Wis. 


FARMERS,  ATTENTION ! 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 

If  so,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  Teamsters,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc..  nromptl.y.   No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  in  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 

Employmeot  Agency. 


628  Sacramento  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

.316  MON'TGO.MEKY  STKKET, 

Ret.  Oalifornisi  !ind  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL. 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

I     II  W  I    I    "^^^  ZIMMERMAN 
Tlie  .Standnrd  Machine 
Different  sizes  and  prices.   Xllastrated  Catalogue  free. 
XU£  BLFAIVEU  IBON  WOBKS  CO.,  clnctaDati,  O. 


Capital  Paid  Up  » 1.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  Fronts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders....  832,000 

 OFFICBB8  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STEELE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER.... Cashier  and  M.anaper. 
PRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary. 

General  B.inklng.  Deposits  Received,  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheat  and  Conntr.v  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1.  1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 

XREE  -  \A//\SI-I. 

OH\/&  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    Wy.    JrtCKSOlN    «fc  CO. 
Solf  .^V  cents.     -      -      No.  226  Market  Stre.  t. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Acclimatizing  Plants. 

I  his  branch  of  horticulture  i.s  now  being  carried  on  by  us 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  at  Santa  Barbara  Cal 
We  raise  from  seed  rare  and  beautiful  plants  from  every 
country  on  the  globe.  We  are  desirous  to  popularize  more 
rapidly  in  California  a  number  of  these  valuable  plants,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  are  offering  the  following  collections  at 
the  reduced  rate  of  five  dollars  each,  free  by  mail  or  express: 


Coll.  A. 


Twelve  Kxotic  Fruit  Hear- 
ing Trees. 

1  Anona  cherimolia  (Cirimoya). 

1  Anona  laurlfolia  (pond  apple). 

1  Anona  maerocarpa 

1  Arloearpns  integrifolia  (Jack- 
fruit  tree). 

1  Averrhoa  carambolH. 

1  Carisaa  grandiflora  (  Natal 
plum). 

1  Casimiroa     edulis     (  Zapote 

bianco). 
1  Plena  glomerata  (cluster  fig). 
1  Melicocca  bijuga  (Genip). 
1  Persi'a  gratisslm.-i  lAhnacate). 
1  ProMopis  dulcis  (Algarroboi. 
1  Psidiuin     luciduni     (  .yellow 

strawberry  guava). 


Coll.  C. 


Twelve  Palnm. 

1  Areca  Baneri. 

1  Cofos  austniUs. 

I  Erythea  odiilis. 

1  Kcntia  Belnioreana. 

1  Keiiti;i  Forsteriana. 

1  Livistoiia  auatralis. 

1  PlKi-nix  ciinariensiH. 

I  Phceuix  farinifera. 

1  Sabal  Palnunto. 

1  Sabal  Mexicana. 

1  Sereiioa  Sf^rrulata. 

1  Washingtonia  Sonoi-a'. 


Coll.  F. 


Coll.  D. 


Coll.  B. 


Twelve  Kcnonile  I'laiits. 

1  Afr.'ive  rigida  .Sisalana  iStsal 
luMiip). 

1  Aleurites  Moluccana  (Candle- 
nut  tree). 

I  Amominn  cardamomum  (Car- 
danion). 

1  Bambusa  arundinacea  (giant 
bamboo  of  India). 

1  Capsicum  frntesceus  (Tabas- 
co sauce  pepper). 

1  Chorisia  specioaa  (floss  silk 
tree). 

1  Oroton  tigliuni  (  Croton  oil 
t  ree ) . 

1  Oinn  a  m  o  m  u  m  c  a  ni  p  h  o  )•  a 
(Camphor  tree). 

1  Creseentia  cucurl)itina  (Cala- 
bash tree). 

1  Sant.'ilum  album  (  Sandal- 
wood). 

1  ,Sr.pinduH     niukoi-o.si     (  Soap 

berr.v  tree) 
1  Tliea  viridls  (Tea). 


Twelve  Decorative  I'laiits. 

1  Agave  hori'ida. 

1  Agave  Palmeri. 

1  Agave  potatorum. 

1  Aloe  Hanbiir.vana. 

I  Aralla  papyi'ifera. 

1  Da8.vliri(»n  longifoliuiti. 

1  Dasyllrion  serratifoliini). 

1  Dor.vanthes  Palmei-i. 

I  Dracaena  draco. 

I  Foui-croya  Bedinghaiisli. 

1  Fourero.va  longa'va. 

1  Yucca  baecata. 


Coll.  E. 


Twelve  Timber  and  Sliiide 
Trees. 

1  Cedrela  odorata. 

1  Celtis  Sinensis. 

1  Dillenia  speciosa. 

1  Cupressus  Guadalu))cnsis. 

1  Ehrcti.-i  I'lliptica. 

1  Ficiis  reiigiosa. 

1  Ficus  i)ilrctorla. 

1  Fraxl))us  pistacla'luli.i. 

I  .Tuniijerua  procera. 

1  Pinus  pinea. 

I  Pithecolobiin))  pi-uinosinn. 
1  Pithecolobium  tle.xicaule. 


Twelve  Flowering  Shrubs. 

1  Acacia  Farneaiana. 

I  Acacia  armata. 

1  Adenucarpus  frankenloides. 

1  Anthyllis  barba  Jovis. 

1  Coi'ouiUa  viminalls. 

I  Cytisus  Atleyanus. 

I  Cytisus    EverastianuH  com- 

pactus. 
1  Erythrina  caflra. 
1  Howea  longlfolia. 
1  Mi'dicago  arborea. 
1  Pai'kinsonia  aculeata. 
1  Ti'cama  Smithii. 

Coll.  G. 

Twelve  Clinil>ers. 

1  Abrua  precatorius. 

1  Antigonon  leptopus. 

1  Caujpsidium  Valdivianuni. 

1  Clematis  montana  grandiflora. 

1  Dioclea  gl.\'(*inoides. 

1  rj.\Tiin)i  Rich)). 

1  Phnscolus  caracolla. 

1  Piihfcacteuiuni  eleniatideuni. 

I  Passiflora  nianicata. 

I  Solanum  Wendlandi. 

I  Tecoma  Mackennii. 

N.  B.— All  above 
plants  are  pot 
grown,  and  of  size 
to  be  set  out  right 
away.  General  de- 
scriptive Price  List 
on  application. 


Letters  and  money  orders  to  be  addressed 

Southern  California  Acclimatizing:  Association, 


5anta  Barbara,  Cal. 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON, 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIT     X  R  E  E  S 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

The  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894=95  in  Stock. 

49?"  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  free  from 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Calalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.    Address  : 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

B'SSS,  Butte  CountVi  Cal. 


Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  H.  KUIIZ,  Sacramento. 

Mission,  3  years  5  to  6  feet. 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  2  years   2  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet. 

Plchollne,  2  years  2  to  3  feet. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

HovA/lanci  Bros., 

POMONA.  CAL 

TDCCO  nt  nni  n  P'""'-  splendor pmne,  van 
I  nULO  or  UULU     DEMAN  <\mw<:-chtnci  of 

Btirbank's  20  Million  '•))cwcreati()ns."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  ever,v\\  l]Pre.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anteed.  T  he  "sreatmirsi Tics" save  you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  1  lie  best  li  i'CSTd  years'  expei  ience  can 
grow;  they  "live  longer  and  bear  better."- Sfc. 
\1,,rt,y<t.  QTARK.B  li.  I  n<iisiana.Mo..Rocl<DOrt.lll. 

V^araest  Stoolt  of 

SADDLERY  and  HARNESS 

On  Pacitlc  Coast, 
FKT    LO\A/EST    F»R1C:ES  I 

TRY   MK  ! 

C.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St.,  S.  F 


HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  IVIauual  of  Methods   which  have  Yielded 
Greatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Best  Adai>ted  to  the  Uilterent 
Districts  of  the  .State. 


Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  methods  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful prowers,  and  constituting  a  trustworthy  guide 
by  which  the  inexpei-ienced  may  successfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  for  which  California  Is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Eiiwahu 
J.  WiCKsoN,  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomology,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo.  599  pages,  fully  illustrateti ,  i>ri^:e,  ^f.'J.tM*. 
postpaid. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 


220  Market  Street. 


.San  Francisco.  Cal 


WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 


SCALES 

HOOKER  &  GO.  npiiiiii  OTHPCT  g  c 
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In  Use  Everywhere. 


A  butter  buyer  in  Elgin,  111.,  said 
that  he  had  visited  almost  every 
creamery  in  one  of  the  Wisconsin 
counties  nearest  Elgin,  and  that  every 
creamery  that  he  visited  during  his 
entire  trip  was  using  a  Sharples  Rus- 
sian Separator.  In  one  of  the  last 
creameries  at  which  he  called  the  Rus- 
sians had  just  been  put  in.  The 
owners  did  not  throw  out  their  old  machine,  of  another  make.  It 
went  out  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  that  it  made  for  itself.  There 
is  another  point  worth  noticing  in  this  butter  buyer's  trip.  His 
house  supplies  an  eastern  trade  which  demands  giltedge  goods. 
He  was  instructed  to  keep  among  the  Russians  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  their  product,  though  he  stated  that  he  could  not  have 
found  anything  else  there  if  he  had  tried.    Send  for  circulars. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific   Coast  Agrents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


Powell's  Patent  Derrick 


Derricks  complete  with  ropes  aud  block  (no  nets) 
One  loofr  net  for  one  wagon. . . 
Two  short  nets  for  one  wagon 
Powell's  Patent  Net  lilocks,  per  pair 
Powell's  Patent  Foot  Blocks,  each  


vinPORTANT  FEATURES.. 

1 

I  The  entirf!  wagon  loadis  hoisted  up  in  a  center-opening  net,  by  a  self-braced  Portable  Derrick 
which  is  moved  from  stack  to  stack  ground  without  being  taken  down.  Half  on  hour  Is  ample  time  to 
move  and  set.   Two  nets  can  be  used  in  each  box,  and  the  load  taken  out  In  two  parts  by  having  a  par- 

I  tition  in  the  box.   Any  farmer  can  at  once  see  many  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  this  invention. 

Stacks  can  be  built  of  great  height,  from  20  to  to  30  feet,  and  only  the  wagon  driver  is  needed  to  per- 
I  form  the  operation  of  unloading. 

The  same  amount  of  grain  can  be  put  in  a  stack  covering  only  half  the  amount  of  ground  that  would 
be  occupied  by  the  ordinary  way  of  stacking. 

The  tramping  out  of  grain  while  unloading  is  avoided,  the  loss  of  which  in  a  year  with  a  small 
farmer  would  more  than  pay  for  a  derrick  and  full  set  of  nets. 

The  header  is  not  kept  idle  for  want  of  a  wagon,  and  less  wagons,  teams  and  men  can  perform  the 
same  amount  of  labor;  and  as  the  amount  of  employed  labor  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  a  farmer  avail- 
ing himself  of  this  invention  is  never  at  the  mercy  of  his  laboring  men. 

Manufactured  and  Sold  for  Over  2o  Years,  and  Never  One  Returned. 


.NOTE.. 


One  large  and  two  small  nets  used  for  each  wagon.  Parties  having  boxes  longer  than  16  feet  should 
order  two  nets  for  each  box. 

In  ordering  nets,  send  inside  length  of  box,  and  state  whether  one  or  two  nets  are  required  for  each 


H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS, 

Manufacturers  and  Sole  Owners, 

STOCKTON  CALIFORNIA. 


Buckeye  Banner  Binder.   Rushford  HollOW  StCCl  AxlC  WagOn. 


LIGHT,  STRONG,  DURABLE,  HANDSOME 


Best    W/agon    In    the  V/V/orld. 


T'?5  BUCKEYE  FRAMELE5S  BINDER. 


The  Finest  Two-Wheeled  Reaper  in  the  World. 


BUCKEYE  TABLE  RAKE  REAPER  AND  MOWER  COMBINED. 
BUCKEYE  TABLE  RAKE  REAPER  WITHOUT  MOWING  ATTACHMENT 


THE  BUCKEYE  FRAMELESS  is  a  complete  Hinder  in  every  particular.  It  will  cut,  bind  and 
elevate  better,  run  lighter,  last  longer,  cost  less  for  repairs,  and  do  better  work  iu  every  condition  of 
crop  than  any  other  binder  In  existence.    Built  on  liuiior,  itiid  Honest  Work  from  Top  to  Bottom. 


\/EHICLES    MIND    EMR/VMING    I  A\F»LE/V\ E INTS    OF"    E\/ERY  DESCRIPTIOIN. 

Send  for  our  No.  19  Catalogue.   Just  iMKard. 

<fc  CO.,  16  &  18  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AND  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  XLIX.    No.  26. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  29,  1895. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Office,  220  Market  Street. 


In  the  Shasta  Region. 


The  outing  season  is  at  its  height.  The  society 
journals  proclaim  the  emptiness  of  town  and  city 
mansions  and  even  the  common  metropolitan  man 
meets  plenty  of  indications  that  the  people  are  not 
here.  Every  sea  beach  and  stream  side  and  moun- 
tain top  has  now  its  maximum  population  and  the 
summer-boarder  crop  is  being  carefully  gathered  in. 

The  Shasta  region,  which  has  gained  wonderfully 
in  popular  esteem,  has  this  year  collected  a 
greater  throng  than  ever  before.  The  great 
hotels,  the  camp  grounds,  the  old-fashioned 
resorts  which  sufficed  for  all  before  Shasta 
became  accessible — all  are  well  filled  this 
year.  It  matters  little  how  popular  it  be- 
comes or  how  freely  sought  for,  the  region 
is  one  of  infinite  variety  which  cannot  stale 
and  of  capacity  beyond  enumeration. 

The  focus  of  all  rays  of  interest  in  the 
Shasta  region  is,  of  course,  the  grand  old 
mountain  itself,  rising  14,400  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  showing  its  snow  crest  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  We  have  had  several  views 
of  the  mountain  in  past  years,  and  on  this 
page  is  a  nearer  one  than  any  heretofore 
given.  It  is  taken  from  a  point  which  is 
itself  at  considerable  elevation,  so  the  great 
altitude  of  the  peak  does  not  appear.  An- 
other view  shows  the  trail  by  which  the  per- 
petual snows  are  approached,  and  the  lower 
picture  represents  the  start  on  the  up- 
ward journey  from  the  lower  valley.  To  those  who 
cannot  traverse  the  scenes,  perhaps  the  picture 
will  bring  some  slight  consolation,  and  carry  the 


Activity  Among  Canners. 


The  fruit  canners  are  taking  hold  of  this  season's 
work  with  much  force.  Orders  have  been  received 
to  a  considerably  greater  volume  than  for  the  past 
two  years,  prices  are  advanced  and  there  is  no  old 
stock  to  speak  of  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  new 
pack.  The  reduced  price  of  tin  plate  is  said  to 
about  $5  or  $6  per  thousand  cans.  Canners  are  now 
freely  buying  fruit  at  considerably  higher  rates  than 


July  20th,  when  we  shall  emploj'  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
hands." 

We  are  quite  willing  the  canner  should  indulge  his 
croaking  on  the  silver  and  wheat  questions,  provid- 
ing he  runs  his  establishment  with  a  full  force  of  op- 
eratives. If  a  man  works  well  he  has  perhaps  a 
right  to  growl. 


Wheat  Outlook. 


MOUNT  SIIA- 


Al  ),IACENT  ELKVATIOX 


they  paid  last  year — in  fact,  higher  price  of  fruit 
does  not  appall  them.  With  an  active  demand  for 
their  product,  it  does  not  matter  much  what  the 


Prospects  for  better  wheat  prices  are  brighten- 
ing. The  lessened  local  crop,  through  the 
injury  by  hot  winds,  is  only  one  point  in  the 
strengthening  of  the  situation.  The  release 
of  the  Fair  wheat  still  relieves  the  market, 
and  the  promised  resumption  of  large  scale 
milling  does  much  to  give  all  operators  con- 
fidence. The  f7fflW  says:  "  The  good  feeling 
of  better  times  coming  is  not  confined  to 
the  growers.  Among  the  millers  and  grain 
manipulators  of  the  city  mart  there  is  an  ex- 
uberant tendency,  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  the  wheat  market.  In  fact,  on 
'Change  yesterday  there  was  little  hesitation 
among  brokers  and  others  in  admitting  that 
a  mild  boom  is  coming  ail  along  the  line." 

Naturally  activity  among  the  millers  will 
do  much  to  instill  confidence,  and  this  activ- 
ity is  based  upon  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  local  milling  situation.    The  Starr  Mills 
at  South  Vallejo  are  now  at  work  again. 
There  are  two  large  mills  included  in  the 
plant,  and  George  W.  McNear  stated  to  a 
reporter  that  one  of   the  mills  would  be  run  to 
its  full  capacity  and  the  other  would  turn  out  all 
that  was  needed  over  that  until  the  new  wheat 


THE   TRAIL   TO   THE    SUMMIT   OP   THE  MOUNTAIN. 


STARTING    OUT   TO    MOUNT  SHASTA. 


thought  along  paths  which  the  feet  cannot  press. 

G.  H.  Appel,  agent  for  the  California  Transporta- 
tion Company,  tells  a  reporter  that  the  company 
was  perfecting  arrangements  to  begin  shipping 
fresh  fruit  from  Sacramento  to  London  about  July 
1st.  Reports  from  London,  he  says,  are  favorable 
to  the  enterprise,  and  the  prospect  is  excellent  for 
good  prices.  We  hope  the  experiment  will  be  kept 
up,  though  it  seems  rather  a  poor  year  to  send  fruit 
abroad.  The  local  demand  bids  fair  to  cover  it  all 
this  year,  but  there  will  be  years  when  we  can 
furnish  any  quantity. 

It  is  reported  that  the  lima  bean  growers  of  the 
.  Ventura  region  are  discussing  the  project  of  form- 
.  ing  a  combine  to  keep  up  bean  prices,  an  under- 

taking  which  it  is  claimed  they  might  easily  compass 

as  they  control  the  situation. 


fruit  costs — within  reasonable  limits,  of  course.  It 
is  when  the  situation  is  bad  that  the  price  of  fruit  is 
a  strong  factor.  It  is  then  with  all  composure  that 
canners  are  paying  twice  as  much  for  cherries  and 
apricots  as  they  paid  last  year,  and  it  looks  as 
though  they  would  have  to  keep  up  that  rate  all 
through  the  rest  of  the  fruits  that  they  want,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  the  peaches.  The  canners  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  quality  of  the  fruit  they  are  receiving 
and  the  labor  supply  is  ample.  The  establishments 
ought  to  make  a  good  year  of  it.  Of  the  trade  as- 
pect of  canning  at  present,  one  canner  says: 

"As  a  whole  the  outlook  is  better  than  it  was  for  the  last 
two  years,  provided  people  are  not  carried  away  by  the  fair 
prospects  and  indulge  in  an  ovcrpack.  The  home  trade  is  not 
buying.  Eastern  buyers  are  ordering  about  half  of  what  they 
bought  in  18!W,  while  the  English  demand  is  belter  thar'  it 
was  in  '!I4.  Our  market  depends  greatly  on  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  United  States.  The  depres- 
sion in  silver  and  grain  has  greatly  diminished  the  purchasing 
power  of  Utah,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. We  expect  to  work  with  a  full  force,  beginning  about 


came  in,  when  it,  too,  would  be  run  to  its  full  extent. 

"The  prospects  for  the  coming  year  I  consider 
exceptionally  good,"  said  Mr.  McNear  in  speaking  of 
the  starting  up  of  his  mill,  "  especially  in  the  flour 
trade.  Everything  points  that  way  now.  The  mar- 
ket just  now  is  in  a  most  advantageous  condition  for 
the  millers  of  this  State.  Heretofore  the  millers  in 
the  middle  West  have  had  the  best  of  us.  They 
have  had  better  shipping  rates,  and  as  competitors 
we  were  getting  the  worst  of  it.  Now  with  wheat 
at  its  present  advanced  price  in  the  East  we  are  in 
a  splendid  condition  to  hold  our  own.  Contracts 
have  already  been  made  at  good  prices  and  others 
will  come.  Shipping  will  be  resumed  by  the  Horn 
route.  On  account  of  the  Eastern  competition  this 
mode  of  shipment  was  abandoned  last  year,  but  now 
it  will  boom  again." 

This  is  certainly  good  news  to  the  wheat  growers 
if  its  facts  and  philosophy  are  sound. 
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Ujlice.Jfo.imo  Marker  JpY.,-  Elevator,  \o.  13  Front  iSl.,!San  FranciMo.  Cat 

All  suhscrlberM  paying  J3  lu  ;nlv:iuuf  will  receive  1.1  moniliB'  (one 
year  and  13  weeks)  credit.  For  t2  in  advance,  10  monlhs.  For  tl  In 
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The  Week. 


Road 
CoiuiulsHion. 


The  State  Road  Commissioners, 
Messrs.  Irvine,  Manson  and  Maude, 
are  on  their  travels  this  week  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  counties,  examining  chuck 
holes  and  testing  dust,  and  consulting  with  county 
supervisors  about  the  same.  The  commissioners  will 
learn  more  about  California  bad  roads  in  a  few  days 
than  they  can  forget  in  a  lifetime;  and  they  will  not 
let  the  State  forget  it  either.  They  will  do  much,  no 
doubt,  to  wake  up  the  people  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. On  their  trip  to  the  Yoseraite  \'alloy  the  com- 
missioners had  a  camera  with  them,  and  took  photo- 
graphs of  various  spots  along  the  roads  that  might 
be  of  service  to  them  latter  on,  also  of  places  of  in- 
terest. Regarding  the  rock -crushing  plant  at  Fol- 
som  Prison,  the  commissioners  say  they  have  oh- 
tained  a  proposition  for  freight  rates  from  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  but  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
make  the  figures  public  until  they  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  Governor  Budd.  If  aiii)i'oved  by  him, 
steps  will  at  once  be  taken  to  put  the  mck-crusher 
into  operation  by  calling  for  bids  for  that  purpose. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture 

I'.utnes  ° 

believes  in  tempering  the  wind  to 
Kedmed.  the  spovt  hoi'sc  owner.  They  have 
announced  that  in  trotting  and  pacing  races  the 
entrance  fee  in  all  purses  will  be  five  per  cent,  with 
an  additional  five  per  cent  from  the  winners  of  money 
in  classes  where  the  number  of  entries  is  eight  or 
more.  In  classes  where  there  are  less  than  eight 
entries,  five  per  cent  additional  will  be  required  from 
starters.  It  is  believed  this  chantje  in  re(|uirements 
will  help  more  to  get  in  during  the  prevalent  hard 
times. 

This  crop  is  proving  as  a  rule 
even  lighter  than  expected,  and  is 
probably  the  smallest  of  the  last 
decade.  Southern  California  has  the  call  on  apricots 
this  year  and  will  profit  by  them.  Though  the  crop 
is  light  north  of  the  Tehachipi,  there  will  be  some 
dried,  especially  as  the  hot  wave  has  ripened  them, 
faster  than  they  could  be  handled  in  shipping  condi- 
tion. On  June  24th  a  carload  of  new  crop  dried  apri- 
cots was  shipped  from  Fresno — believed  to  be  the 
first  carload  to  move  in  the  State  this  year. 

street  Town  and  city  councilmen  have 

usually   very  little  respect    for  I 
street  and  avenue  trees.     The}'  ^ 
allow  them  to  be  topped  by  telephone  and  electric  ] 
light  linemen  until  their  natural  beauty  is  destroyed,  ' 


The  Apricot 
Crop. 


and  they  allow  their  roots  to  be  cut  away  by  street 
graders  until  the  poor  mutilated  trees  die  in  despair. 
It  is  exceedingly  well  to  show  city  authorities  that 
tree-loving  property  owners  have  some  rights  in 
their  trees  which  municipal  hirelings  are  bound  to 
respect.  Too  often  men  are  indifferent  to  these 
things.  They  are  apt  to  swear  and  growl  and  lose 
their  trees.  The  ladies  have  a  more  effective  way. 
Recently  the  Santa  Rosa  City  Council  passed  an  or- 
dinance in  regard  to  the  new  sidewalks  which  caused 
property  owners  to  fear  that  all  fine  shade  trees  on 
a  number  of  the  principal  streets  would  have  to  be 
cut  down.  The  Council  met  again  later  and  a  large 
delegation  of  leading  ladies  bore  down  upon  the 
councilmen  in  championing  the  cause  of  good  shade. 
A  number  of  them  addressed  the  Council  so  forcibly 
and  persuasively  that  the  councilmen  all  threw  up 
their  hands  in  complete  surrender,  adopting  resolu- 
tions that  fully  protect  all  the  shade  trees  in  the 
city.  We  hope  other  ladies  will  note  the  Santa  Rosa 
case  and  save  their  trees. 


Wardens. 


A  new  class  of  office  holders  pro- 
vided for  by  act  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature is  already  in  trouble,  as  the 
Superior  Court  of  San  Diego  holds  that  they  have 
no  title  to  existence.  One  of  the  new  wardens  in 
that  county  brought  suit  for  his  salary,  and  the  Su- 
perior Court  Judges  in  bank  decided  that  the  act 
creating  the  (iame  Warden  is  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause it  delegates  to  the  Supervisors  a  discretion  to 
appoint  or  not,  which  is  a  power  the  constitution 
confers  only  upon  the  Legislature.  Unconstitution- 
ality rests  also  on  the  further  ground  that  if  such 
office  is  created  it  must  be  for  all  classes  of  counties. 
This  game  law  did  not  specifically  name  counties  of 
the  class  which  include  San  Diego,  and  so  left  the 
matter  of  appointing  Game  Wardens  optional  with 
the  board.  The  San  Diego  officer  will  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  expects  other  Game  Wardens 
to  join  with  him,  as  this  decision  will  affect  the  draw- 
ing of  their  salaries. 

Fruit  Fruit  crops  are  so  short  this  year 

that  much   activity   and  liberal 

PrK'es.  .  ,  ,  , 

views  among  buyers  are  to  be 
looked  for  in  spite  of  the  hard  times.  From  twelve 
to  sixteen  cars  of  fruit  daily  are  being  shipped  from 
Sacramento.  This  is  about  one-half  of  the  usual 
quantity  for  this  time  of  year,  the  crop  being  very 
short.  Bartlett  pears  will  be  less  than  half  a  crop. 
Canners  are  offering  $15  to  $.55  per  ton  for  apricots 
and  $22.50  a  ton  for  Bartletts.  At  San  Jose  it  is  re- 
ported that  there  is  (juite  a  flurry  in  the  fresh-fruit 
market  and  prices  are  going  up  with  buyers  plenti- 
ful. Apricots  large  enough  for  canning  are  seUing 
at  S<35  per  ton  without  regard  to  variety.  Moor- 
parks,  being  a  larger  and  finer  variety  than  any 
other,  ought  to  bring  at  least  $40.  Orchards  of 
Moorparks  could  be  bought  at  $35,  taking  every- 
thing as  it  runs.  Orchards  have  been  sold  without 
regard  to  size  or  variety  at  $30,  taking  everything. 
These  prices  are  apt  to  induce  the  grower  to  gamble 
on  the  future,  but  that  is  usually  quite  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do.  A  good  round  price,  according  to  the 
times,  is  generally  a  good  thing  to  take.  The  very 
top  notch  is  oftencr  missed  than  hit. 


Kducat  lonal 


Effort. 


It  is  an  old  truth  that  California 
should  do  more  and  more  to  make 
her  products  known,  for  to  be- 
come known  is  to  become  popular.  H.  J.  Edwards, 
of  San  Jose,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  month's 
trip  through  the  East,  reports  a  business  revival  in 
nearly  all  branches,  and  in  regard  to  California  wine 
says:  "  What  California  wants  to  do  is  to  com- 
mence a  cam])aign  of  education  to  teach  the  people 
of  the  East  to  drink  California  win(>  without  pouring 
it  from  a  bottle  bearing  a  French  label.  The  people 
there  pay  $2.50  for  a  bottle  of  alleged  French  wine 
which  comes  from  California  and  can  be  bought 
here  for  fifty  cents.  A  campaign  of  education  on 
the  way  to  handle  and  to  cook  California  dried  fruits 
ought  to  be  inaugurated  also."  This  is  eminently 
true  and  should  be  repeated  until  it  is  realized. 

The  California  Winemakers'  Cor- 

Wlne  ... 

poration  is  gaining  important  ac-- 

Matters.  .  ...  i        u-  j 

cessions  to  its  membership,  and 
promises  to  realize  what  has  been  expected  of  it  in 
improving  the  wine  business  from  a  grower's  point 
of  view.  The  wine  crop  will  be  less  than  expected, 
and  this  will  help  the  growers'  movement  for  fair  re- 
turns. The  membership  in  the  corporation  is  now 
said  to  be  over  200  cellars.  They  are  waging  war 
against  outsiders  in  an  effective  way.  It  is  reported 
that  two  houses  are  offering  wine  at  New  Orleans  at  18 
cents  a  gallon.  As  this  is  two  cents  below  the  mar- 
ket it  has  ceased  making  shipments  to  that 
point  until  the  stock  of  the  undersellers.  which  is 
said  to  be  small,  is  out  of  the  way.  This  will  prevent 
a  ruinous  competition.  It  seems  assured  that  the 
undersellers  cannot  secure  wine  enough  to  break  the 
guard  which  now  stands  around  the  California  wine 
product. 


From  an  Independent  Standpoint. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  silver  i.ssue  were 
to  split  both  the  old  political  parties  wide  open. 
The  differences  are  so  radical,  and  the  passions 
growing  out  of  the  discussion  are  so  intense,  that 
there  seems  no  room  for  friendly  compromise.  The 
time  is  past  when  water  may  be  carried  on  both 
shoulders.  It  has  come  to  a  straight  issue  on  free 
coinage  at  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  the  parties 
must  before  long  come  to  a  stand  une(iuivocally  for 
or  against.  The  general  drift  of  the  Republican 
party  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  distinctly  been 
adverse  to  the  free-coinage  proposition — naturally 
so,  since  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  party  are  in  the 
States  where  the  creditor  interest  is  greatest.  Fol- 
lowing the  declarations  of  the  recent  Ohio  Repub- 
lican convention,  there  has  been  something  very  like 
a  general  Republican  alignment  on  the  basis  of  bi- 
metallism subject  in  its  terms  to  international  agree- 
ment. This  position  fails  to  satisfy  extreme  silver 
men,  who  charge  against  it  that  it  is  practically  an 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  whole  question;  and, 
further,  because  it  consents  that  the  United  States 
shall,  in  a  measure,  subordinate  its  financial  policy 
to  that  of  England  and  other  European  countries. 
The  position  is  on  its  face  a  weak  one,  since  it  con- 
fesses the  evils  of  the  gold  standard  without  propos- 
ing anything  better  in  the  way  of  reform  than  an  in- 
definite hope  of  change  by  and  by,  when  England 
gets  ready  to  alter  her  financial  policies. 

That  there  is  within  the  Republican  party  a  large 
body  of  sentiment  which  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  hope  of  "  international  bimetallism  "  has  been 
made  manifest  in  a  very  positive  way  since  our  last 
writing.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Re- 
publican League  at  Chicago  last  Thursday  and  f^riday 
the  silver  men  appeared  in  great  force  and  promptly 
brought  up  the  matter  in  open  convention.  The 
organization  was  in  the  hands  of  the  anti  silverites, 
who  contrived  to  refer  the  silver  propositions  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions.  Here  the  anti-silverites 
had  a  majority,  but  the  feeling  was  so  strong  that 
trouble  was  avoided  b\'  ignoring  not  only  the  silver 
question  but  all  other  questions,  and  by  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  having  no  bearing  upon  party  "policy. 
The  diplomatic  explanation  of  this  course  is  that  it 
would  be  out  of  keeping  for  the  League  to  attempt 
to  define  the  lines  of  party  principle  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Republican  Convention. 
This,  of  course,  is  mere  subterfuge,  the  real  reason 
being  that  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  force  the 
silver  issue  within  the  party  at  this  time.  The 
sentiment  for  silver  was  found  too  strong  to  be 
overborne  without  a  fight,  and  it  was  thought  best 
to  dodge  a  fight  for  the  present. 

The  recent  drift  of  Democratic  sentiment,  as  we 
have  hitherto  noted,  has  been  toward  the  free-silver 
side  of  the  issue;  and  but  for  the  jwsitive  attitude  of 
the  Administration  and  its  authority  over  the  party 
organizations  in  the  several  States,  there  seems  no 
doubt  the  silver  principle  would  before  now  have 
been  duly  accepted  as  a  canon  of  Democratic  doc- 
trine. Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  Administration,  there 
has  been  a  wide  Democratic  acceptance  of  free  coin- 
age. That  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  is  favor- 
able to  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  In 
nearly  a  dozen  States  there  have  been  silver  con- 
ventions "  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Democratic 
organizations  and  in  the  conventions — like  that  re- 
cently held  at  Memphis — nominally  non-partisan. 
Democratic  influence  has  been  largely  preponderant. 
The  movement,  however,  is  by  no  means  unanimous. 
Within  the  week  Chairman  Gould  of  the  California 
State  Democratic  Committee  has  declined  to  call  a 
"  currency  convention,"'  and  has  taken  a  position  in 
line  with  the  Administration.  On  Tuesday  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Democratic  Convention,  after  a  stormy 
debate,  declined  to  pass  a  free-silver  resolution,  in 
deference,  it  is  declared,  to  the  anti-silver  views  of 
Secretary  Carlisle.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect 
this  action  will  have  upon  the  Kentucky  Demcx'racy, 
whose  feeling  is  said  to  be  very  largely  for  free 
silver. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  both  parties  are  menaced  by 
the  silver  issue.  Each  must,  within  a  few  months, 
come  to  a  definite  policy,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  a  de- 
cided declaration  either  way  would  be  the  signal  for 
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a  big  party  defection.  If  in  both  parties  the  con- 
servative elements  should  prevail,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  a  large  independent  silver 
movement  next  year.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  this 
currency  question,  which  is  purely  one  of  economics, 
must  be  settled  by  the  methods  of  political  warfare. 
But  neither  side  seems  willing  to  consider  it  calmly 
or  even  to  allow  decency  of  motive  in  those  who  hold 
opposite  views.  The  very  terms  in  which  discussions 
are  carried  on  have  been  designed  in  an  offensive 
spirit.  The  cries  of  "gold -bug,"  "honest  money," 
"silver  fool,"  are  in  themselves  calculated  to  make 
offense  between  those  who  ought  to  be  able  to  reason 
together  in  friendly  spirit  for  the  common  good. 
Some  day  we  may  learn  to  settle  purely  business 
questions  like  the  tariff  and  finance  in  a  calm  busi- 
ness spirit;  but  not  yet.  Public  waste  and  business 
demoralization  make  a  big  price  to  pay  for  the 
pleasure  of  fighting — but  we  shall  continue  to  pay  it 
until  we  grow  wiser. 

The  retirement  of  Lord  Rosebery  (Liberal)  from 
the  oflicial  headship  of  the  British  Government,  and 
the  succession  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (Conserv- 
ative)— all  within  the  past  five  days — illustrates  in 
an  interesting  way  the  flexibility  of  the  English  sys- 
tem. On  Friday  night  a  question  was  put  before 
the  Commons  designed  to  test  the  sentiment  of  the 
House  towards  the  Rosebery  ministry.  The  vote 
was  adverse  by  four  or  five,  and  within  a  few  hours 
it  was  known  that  the  "  Government,"  or  what  we 
would  call  the  "Administration,"  would  resign. 
Under  our  system  of  fixed  tenure,  the  incident  would 
have  passed  unnoticed  ;  or,  if  the  sub.iect  were  seri- 
ous, might  have  run  into  a  "  deadlock."  Nothing  of 
the  kind  can  happen  in  England,  since  the  Govern- 
ment, which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  must  resign  when  it 
fails  to  command  a  majority.  That  there  are  advan- 
tages in  a  system  which  thus  instantly  reflects  pub- 
lic changes  in  political  sentiment  is  not  to  be  denied. 
The  Rosebery  ministry  has  been  weak  from  the 
beginning.  In  its  best  days  it  had  a  majority  of  less 
than  forty,  made  up  of  such  strange  elements  as  the 
advanced  labor  members,  the  members  devoted  to 
Episcopal  disestablishment  in  Wales,  and  the  Irish 
home-rule  section,  in  combination  with  the  straight 
English  Liberals.  While  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  the 
forces  of  his  political  skill  and  of  his  great  prestige, 
might  hold  together  and  control  such  a  following,  it 
was  too  great  a  task  for  a  new  hand  like  Rosebery. 
The  .young  man  has  lacked  experience  and  force  for 
the  work,  and  he  has  been  handicapped  by  the  mani- 
fest incongruity  of  his  dual  character  of  hereditary 
peer  and  chief  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  accepts  office  simply  as  a  stop-gap,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  a  new  parliament- 
ary election — with  what  consequences  no  man  may 
now  do  more  than  guess. 

Inflamed  Eyes  in  Calves. 


To  THE  Editor  ;  —  In  this  dairy  many  of  the  calves 
are  affected  with  a  disease  of  the  eye.  The  disease 
is  limited  to  the  calves,  the  cows  being  entirely  free 
from  it.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  the  symp- 
toms are  the  same  as  when  foxtail  gets  into  their 
eyes — swelling  and  discharge  of  tears.  In  a  week  or 
two  the  disease  advances,  and  there  is  slight  fever 
around  the  eyes;  the  eye-globe  turns  to  a  dull  whit- 
ish color,  and!  more  or  less  protrude.  The  calves  are 
generally  in  good  condition. 

Both  e.yes  are  affected,  but  if  let  alone  they  re- 
cover in  two  or  three  months,  and  after  recovery  the 
eyes  are  sound.  T  think  the  disease  is  infectious,  for 
as  soon  as  one  gets  it  others  commence  having  it  also. 
The  calves  are  fed  on  an  alfalfa  pasture.  The  water 
is  good,  but  around  the  dairy  is  light  alkali  soil.  The 
disease  has  been  prevalent  for  about  two  years.  We 
do  not  think  the  cause  is  from  the  feed  or  water,  be- 
cause sometimes  it  appears  in  nevrly  born  calves. 

Visalia.  G.  Y.  Chiashi. 

ANSWER  BY  DR.  CREELY. 

This  is  a  contagious  disease  of  the  conjunction  (the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  eye-lids).  The  acute  in- 
flammation commrnicates  to  the  eye  proper,  causing 
it  also  to  inflame,  hence  your  bluish  tint  to  the  cornea. 
Isolate  the  calves  showing  the  symptoms,  put  them 
in  as  dark  a  place  as  possible,  bathe  the  eyes  with 
salt  water  two  times  dail.y,  then  inject  into  the  eye 
the  following  prescription  : 


Sulphate  zinc  12  grains. 

Pulv.  alum  24  grains. 

Sulphate  morphine   6  grains. 

Rose  water   3  ounces. 

Mix. 


San  Francisco,  June  20.    E.  J.  Cebily,  D.  V.  S. 


The  Outlook  of  the  Wheat  Crop  on  June  1st. 


The  report  of  June  1st,  consolidated  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  correspondents  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, makes  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  at 
present  growing,  after  allowing  for  abandonments, 

96. 1  per  cent  of  the  area  harvested  in  1894. 

The  percentages  of  winter  wheat  acreage,  upon 
the  basis  indicated,  of  the  principal  States  are  as  fol- 
io ws:  Ohio,  95;  Michigan,  90;  Indiana,  93;  Illinois, 
95;  Kansas,  87,  and  California,  115.  The  percentage 
of  spring  wheat  area  for  the  entire  country  is  99.5 
per  cent,  being  but  a  slight  reduction  from  last  year's 
area.  The  percentages  of  spring  wheat  acreage  of 
the  principal  States  are:  Wisconsin,  107;  Minnesota, 
100;  Nebraska,  101;  North  Dakota,  100;  South  Da- 
kota, 100. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  has  fallen  decidedly 
since  last  report,  being  71.1  per  cent  against  82.9  on 
May  1st.    The  condition  reported  June  1,  1894,  was 

83.2  per  cent.  The  percentages  of  the  principal 
States  are  as  follows:  Ohio,  70;  Michigan,  77;  In- 
diana, 56;  Illinois,  51;  Missouri,  70;  Kansas,  37;  Ne- 
braska, .37;  California,  102. 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  shows  an  average 
for  the  whole  country  of  97.8  per  cent,  and  for  the 
principal  spring  wheat  States  as  follows:  Minnesota, 
109;  Wisconsin,  97;  Iowa,  101;  Nebraska,  60;  South 
Dakota,  98;  North  Dakota,  99;  Washington,  96; 
Oregon,  99.  The  average  percentage  of  all  wheat  is 
97.1,  and  the  condition  of  the  same  is  78.6  per  cent. 

[The  effect  of  June  weather  in  California  has  been 
questionably  to  reduce  the  output  at  the  harvest 
which  is  now  beginning.  The  continuous  north  wind 
has  reduced  the  prospect  at  least  10  per  cent — pos- 
sibly much  more.] 

Gleanings. 


Pajarnnian:  The  berrv  growers  of  Aiviso  pay  but  26  cents 
per  chest  to  land  their  strawberries  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Pajaro  growers  pay  over  three  times  that  amount  in  carload 
shipments.    The  Aiviso  gi-owers  have  water  competition. 

RivEKSiDE  P/T.i.s;  Horticultural  Commissioner  Havens  lately 
ordered  1.5,000  rhizobii  at  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Havens  says 
he  finds  difficulty  in  placing  these  parasites,  as  they  cost  SIO 
per  1000,  or  one  cent  each.  However,  he  expects  quite  a  num- 
ber of  orchardists  to  order,  and  with  the  3000  or  more  monthly 
he  expects  to  receive  from  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
there  will  possibly  be  100,000  of  the  parasites  liberated  in  or- 
chards affected  with  the  black  scale,  during  the  summer. 

Chico  Clirdiiich-Rrrfird:  We  were  recently  shown  .some  tine 
specimens  of  Butte  county  tobacco  by  Theodore  Chambers. 
The  specimens  were  in  twists  or  rolls,  and  were  of  a  fine  rich 
color.  The  tobacco  was  raised  on  the  Hixon  ranch  on  Butte 
creek,  some  four  miles  above  the  Oroville  bridge.  The  plants 
were  sun-cured,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  much  sought 
after  for  smoking  purposes.  The  soil  is  a  loose,  rich  loam, 
such  as  is  required  for  the  successful  production  of  the  plant. 
We  have  the  warm  climate  necessar.v,  as  well  as  the  soil,  and 
we  venture  to  say  that  tobacco  growing  could  be  as  success- 
fully carried  on  in  Butte  county  as  at  Gilroy,  in  Santa  Clara' 
county. 

Hanfokd  J(H(r;ia! :  One  of  our  Hanford  business  houses 
within  the  past  two  months  disposed  of  .3000  pounds  of  home- 
made bacon.  A  singular  occurrence  took  place  in  one  or  two 
sales  of  this  bacon.  A  party  vjho  would  not  believe  bacon 
could  be  made  in  this  countrv  called  at  the  store  and  wanted 
Eastern  bacon.  The  merchant  had  none  on  hand,  but  said 
nothing  and  supplied  that  made  here.  The  next  day  the  pur- 
chaser returned  to  the  store  and  inquired  how  much  of  that 
bacon  was  on  hand,  he  wanted  100  pounds  before  it  was  all 
gone,  as  "it  is  the  best  bacon  I  have  had  in  m.v  house."  He 
told  several  of  his  neighbors  about  the  fine  Eastern  bacon  he 
had  secured,  and  the  merchant  was  kept  bus.yfor  a  day  or  two 
weighing  out  that  "  Eastern  bacon,"  "the  best  I  ever  tasted." 
Had  the  merchant  given  the  snap  away  the  Eastern  bacon 
eaters  would  have  turned  up  their  noses. 

Sonoma  County  Farmer:  Last  year  vines  made  a  very  un- 
even start,  receiving  reveral  setbacks,  the  last  one  being  the 
heavy  frost  after  the  rain  about  the  23nd  of  June,  still  the 
vintage  was  good.  This  year  vines  have  made  an  exceed- 
ingly vigorous  growth,  but  the  ^rrapes  are  not  well  set.  This 
is  especiall.v  the  case  with  the  Zinfandel,  the  principal  wine 
grape  of  Sonoma  count.v.  The  Berger  and  other  white  grapes 
are  doing  better,  but  conservative  men,  who  base  their  esti- 
mate upon  facts  as  the.v  find  them,  place  the  grape  yield  at 
from  .")0  to  00  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  While  this  is  particu- 
larl.y  true  of  Bennett  valley,  inquiry  develops  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  off  .vear  for  grapes  throughout  the  county.  Careful 
observation  shows  that  those  who  have  sulphured  thoroughly 
in  the  past  have  the  most  thrift.v  and  productive  vines,  suffer- 
ing little  if  any  from  mildew  and  fungoid  growths.  But  even 
in  their  case  the  bunches  are  generall.y  smaller  and  less  in 
number  to  the  vine,  though  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  greater  percentage  of  fine,  large  grapes  matured. 

ScTTEK  cot  NTY  (Yuba  City)  Farmer:  Seven  fruit  pickers  at 
Rancho  Sutter  (Stabler's)  struck  Thursda.v  morning,  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  a  sj'stem  of  tallying  the  amount 
of  fruit  picked.  The  system  was  used  successfully  last  sea- 
son and  after  the  first  da.v  there  was  no  objection  to  its  use. 
Most  of  the  work  in  this  orchard  is  piece  work,  but  on  account 
of  the  light  apricot  crop  this  .vear  the  work  of  harvesting  'cots 
is  done  by  the  day.  However,  a  label  is  pasted  on  the  end  of 
each  box  and  cverv  picker  has  his  number,  which  he  affixes  to 
the  label.  Not  onl.v  is  it  possible  to  tell  the  amount  of  fruit 
picked  daily  by  each  man  by  this  system,  but  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  who  has  picked  unripe  and  undersized  fruit.  The 
foreman  of  the  pickers  can  easily  find  the  man  who  i".  not 
picking  right  and  the  mistake  is  rectified.  To  this  system 
the  men  objected  and  refused  to  work.  White  labor  is  not 
advantaged  by  striking  on  trifling  pretexes,  especially  at  an 
orchard  like  Rancho  Sutter,  which  has  employed  only  this 
class  of  labor  sioce^the, trees  wereiplanted  ten^vears  ago. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M., 
June  26,  1895,  are  from  official  sources,  and  are 
furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  expressly 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

lal  Seasonal  Rain- 
;j11  Last  Year  to 
j|    Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Maximum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Minimum  Temperature 
for  the  Week  

Eureka  

46.30 

55.30 

44.31 

60 

46 

Red  Blutf  

28.87 

22.16 

25.50 

108 

66 

Sacramento  

24.11 

16.35 

22.01 

102 

54 

San  Francisco  

25.70 

18.47 

24.56 

86 

48 

Fresno   

14.15 

8.53 

10.97 

108 

60 

Los  Angeles  

15.93 

6.73 

20.93 

88 

50 

San  Diego  

tl.61 

4.19 

11.04 

76 

54 

2.97 

2.16 

3.56 

no 

62 

Weather  and  Crops. 


Report  for  the  Week  by  the  Director  of  the  State  Weather 
Service. 

Director  Barwick  of  the  Weekly  Weather  and  Crop 
Service  summarizes  as  follows: 

The  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending 
Mondav,  June  24th,  was  for  Eureka  52°,  Independ- 
ence 72°,  Los  Angeles  70°,  Red  Bluff  86°,  Sacramento 
79°,  San  Francisco  62°,  San  Luis  Obispo  70°  and  San 
Diego  64°. 

As  compared  with  the  normal  temperatures,  there 
is  an  excess  of  heat  reported  at  Fresno  of  7°.  Los 
Angeles  1°.  Red  Bluff  10°,  Sacramento  9°  and  San 
Francisco  2°,  while  the  heat  deficiency  is  reported  at 
Eureka  of  .3°  and  San  Diego  2°. 

This  excessive  and  abnormal  heat  in  the  fruit 
and  grain  growing  belts  of  this  State  have  rapidly 
ripened  the  fruit,  as  well  as  maturing  quickly  the 
late  sown  grain. 

Harvesting  is  general  and  the  output  is  very  un- 
satisfactory indeed,  owing  to  the  continuous  high 
and  drying  northerly  winds,  the  former  shelling  out 
the  grain  in  the  heads  of  the  riper  wheat,  and  the 
latter  shriveling  the  kernels  of  the  late  sown  grain. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  will  only  be  a  fair  crop. 

The  grape  yield  promises  to  be  a  light  one,  except- 
ing the  white  varieties  which  will  give  nearly  a  full 
crop;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  Muscats.  Hops 
are  doing  fairly  well,  the  high  winds  injuring  them 
slightly  but  not  enough  to  effect  their  producing 
qualities. 

Sacramento  Valley. 

Tehama  (Red  Bluff) — The  characteristic  features  of  the 
week  are  the  abnormall.v  high  temperatures  with  northerly 
drying  winds:  under  such  conditions  the.v  are  detrimental  to 
summer  crops;  fruit  is  stunted  in  growth  and  ripening  ahead 
of  time.  The  wlieat  harvest  is  now  in  full  blast,  and  is  not  at 
all  satisfactor.v.  as  regards  both  quantity  and  quality;  the 
most  of  the  kernels  are  somewhat  shrunken,  which,  with  the 
amount  shelled  out  b.v  the  winds  of  two  weeks  ago,  reduces 
crop  expectations  b.v  over  one-third.  Grasshoppers  are  re- 
ported in  the  southwestern  portion  of  this  county,  and  are  do- 
ing considerable  damage  to  the  grape  vines. 

Butte  (Chicoi — The  wheat  and  barle.v  yield  of  this  county 
will  be  unusually  light  this  vear.  North  wind  in  many  in- 
stances has  caused  the  wheat  to  shrink  and  in  others  not  to 
fill  at  all.  Rust  has  also  done  some  damage.  (Biggs) — The 
recent  north  winds  damaged  the  wheat  crop  at  least  :S0  per 
cent,  and  reports  from  Colusa  and  Glenn  counties  fix  the 
damage  about  the  same. 

Si  TTEK  (Fairview) — The  grain  has  turned  out  fairl.v  well  for 
this  season.  (Yuba  Cit.v) — The  prune  crop  now  gives  promise 
of  being  better  than  was  first  anticipated  after  the  "drop" 
took  place  in  the  spring.  In  the  principal  orchards  in  this 
county  there  will  be  a  good  two-thirds  crop,  and  the  qualit.v 
will  be  excellent.  The  harvesting  around  West  Butte  is  go- 
ing on.  and  the  wheat  is  of  good  quality  but  not  up  to  the  av- 
erage in  yield. 

Y i  iiA  (Marysville)— The  apricot  crop  is*  found  to  be  even 
lighter  than  expected  and,  although  it  was  hoped  that  the 
peach  crop  would  be  full,  .vet  it  is  evident  now  that  the  best 
orchards  will  not  have  over  two-thirds  of  what  was  expected 
a  month  ago. 

Sackamento  (Sacramento) — Barley  will  be  a  heavy  crop. 
Fruit  is  coming  along  quite  fast.  Bartlett  pears  will  not  be 
more  than  one-third  of  a  crop.    Hops  are  doing  well. 

Yoi.o  (Woodland) — The  fruit  in  the  greater  portion  of  this 
count.v  has  been  damaged,  or  rather  decreased,  fort.v  per  cent 
by  the  combined  agencies  of  frost  and  wind,  and  the  north 
w'ind  has  damaged  the  grain  to  such  an  extent  that  the  yield 
will  only  be  about  one-half  of  that  expected. 

Solano  (Davisville) — The  heavy  north  wind  of  the  IGth  has 
threshed  out  lots  of  the  riper  grain,  and  the  heat  has  cooked 
some  of  the  fruit  on  the  trees. 

Napa  Valley. 

Nai'a  (Napa) — Peaches,  apricots  and  almonds  a  light  crop; 
other  fruits  doing  well  and  about  an  average  crop.  The  hot 
weather  and  north  winds  did  very  little  damage  in  this  val- 
ley.   Hay  crop  good  and  grain  doing  well. 

Sonoma  Valley. 
Sonoma  (Healdsburg)— There  has  been  too  much  north  wind 
during  the  past  week  for  the  crops :  it  has  been  largel.v  pro- 
ductive of  "dr.v  feed"  in  the  pastures,  and  has  unduly 
hastened  the  ripening  of  much  grain.  It  has  been  rather 
rough  on  fruits  in  some  loi-alities.  The  grape  crop  will  be  a 
light  one  this  season.  Hay  is  nearly  all  cut.  with  a  crop  much 
above  the  average,  both  in  acreage  and  yield.  (Santa  Rosa) — 
Oat  harvest  going  on,  and  soon  barley  and  wheat  will  be 
ready  for  the  reaper.  Crops  are  reported  to  be  good 
(Sonoma)— Grapes  will  not  be  a  heavy  crop.   The  berries  have 
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not  set  as  well  as  was  anticipated ;  the  bunches  seem  to  be 
fewer  in  number  than  usual. 

SHiita  Clara  Valley. 

Sasta  Ci.aka  (Santa  Clara)— Cherry  packing  terminated  for 
the  season.  The  shipments  East  were  much  lifrhter  than  for 
several  years,  owing  to  the  small  cherry  crop.  There  will  not 
be  much  of  a  run  on  apricots,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
crop  and  the  demands  of  the  canners.  The  prune  crop  is 
showing  up  well  and  the  yield  will  be  more  than  last  year. 
.San  .Joaquin  Valley. 

Sta.nisi.ai  s  (Turloek)— The  hot  weather  is  ripening  late- 
sown  grain  too  fast  to  fill  well.  All  grain  this  year  is  .some- 
what shrunk.  Rye  is  yielding  abnul  half  what  would  be  ex- 
pected from  the  amount'of  straw.  Highest  and  lowest  tem- 
peratures, 10.5°  and  4.5°. 

Fresso  (Fresno)— Grapes  that  had  passed  the  bloom  stage 
and  were  set  before  the  cold  weather  of  last  month  will, 
barring  sunburn  and  insects,  make  layers;  those  that  came 
into  bloom  during  that  period  are  chiefly  stems.  Apricot  dry- 
ing is  well  advanced ;  quantity  small  but  quality  good. 
Wheat  men  are  now  in  the  midst  of  harvest;  what  promised 
ten  sacks  is  yielding  five.  iSelma)— The  early  cutting  of  the 
alfalfa  crop,  "on  account  of  the  great  growth  of  fo.xtail  in  the 
fields,  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  bees  and  may 
effect  the  honey  crop.  It  is  reported  that  bees  are  dying  for 
lack  of  food  in  the  alfalfa  sections. 

Southern  California. 

Santa  Barbara  (Huasna)  —  Heading  is  now  fairly  under 
way.  The  grain  is  heavy  in  places,  but  altogether  there  is 
not  much  to  boast  of  this  year. 

Ventura  (Saticoy) -Barley  harvesting  has  begun  and  the 
yield  is  good.  (FreinontviHe)  —  The  heading  of  barley  and 
wheat  is  nearly  completed.  Two  days  of  east  wind  has 
blown  down  many  of  the  beans  in  sandy  soil  again.  The 
winds  have  dried  the  ground  out  badly,  and  the  outlook  for 
good  crops  in  this  valley  is  not  so  promising  as  it  was  early  in 
the  season. 

Los  Asgei.es  (Covina)— The  indications  are  that  the  coming 
lemon  crop  will  be  light.  (Pasadena)— Apricots  will  be  turn- 
ing in  a  few  days,  and  are  a  better  crop  than  was  at  first  sup- 
pised.  Peaches  heavy ;  grapes  are  promising  to  give  a  big 
yield ;  grain  nearly  all  harvested  and  is  a  large  crop  of  very 
fine  quality. 

San  Bernardi.vo  (Etiwanda)— Plenty  of  ripe  apricots  now; 
fruit  cutting  and  drying  going  at  full  blast,  but  the  fruit 
ripan  somewhat  uneven.  (Men tone)- -The  apricot  harvest  is 
in  full  swing  here  and  in  Crafton;  the  crop  is  light  but  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  'Kedlands)— Fruit  drying  is  in  full  blast; 
the  apricot  crop  is  short,  but  the  quality  is  fine.  The  peach 
crop  is  large  and  promises  to  be  of  good  quality. 

San  DiEiso  (Bernardo) — The  headers  are  at  work,  and  there 
will  be  a  large  amount  of  grain  harvested  which  seems  to  be 
of  excellent  quality.  (ChoUas  Valleyl— The  apricot  crop 
around  Fallbrook,  as  well  as  peaches  and  other  deciduous 
fruits,  is  fully  up  to  the  average. 

Coast  Counties. 

San  L018  Obispo  (Templeton)  -The  grain  prospects  are  sur- 
prising all  expectations.  All  east  of  the  Salinas  river  is  of 
first  quality ;  on  the  west  side  it  is  said  to  be  rusting  in  spots. 

San  Benito  (Hollisterl  -The  greater  portion  of  the  hay  crop 
is  already  housed  and  stacked  and  the  quantity  is  simply  im- 
mense. The  grain  crop,  although  not  excessively  heavy,  is 
above  the  average. 

Foothill  and  ^fountain  Counties. 

Placer  (Sheridan) — The  grasshoppers  are  getting  rather 
numei'ous  around  here,  but  .so  far  they  have  not  been  thick 
enough  to  do  any  damage.  (Rocklin)— B>uit  ripening  fast; 
hay  mostly  all  baled ;  good  crop  and  good  quality.  Highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  10ti°  and  li7°.  (Newcastle) — The 
warm  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  the  week  was  very  favor- 
able to  orchardists,  hastening  as  it  does  the  maturing  of  the 
fruit  crop,  the  quality  being  improved  by  the  heat.  Grass- 
hoppers have  not  as  yet  made  their  appearance  in  this  vicinity. 

Amadok  (Oleta) — Week  commenced  with  very  cool  weather; 
heavy  frosts  on  the  mornings  of  the  liith  and  ITth  did  much 
damage  to  potatoes  and  other  garden  truck.  Apples  are  fall- 
ing badly,  and  crop  will  be  light;  hay  being  cut;  second  crop 
of  red  clover  and  alfalfa  ready  for  harvest. 


Sacramento  River  Fruit  Growers. 


To  THE  Editor:— A  largely  attended  meeting  of 
the  Sacramento  river  fruit  growers  was  held  at 
Courtlaud  on  the  20th  inst.  to  discuss  the  question 
of  marketing  California  green  fruits  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Senator  Wm. 
Johnston,  Hon.  Dwight  Hollister  was  elected  as 
chairman  and  A.  T.  .1.  Reynolds  as  secretary. 

Maj.  H.  VVoinstock  of  Sacramento  was  introduced 
and  delivered  an  able  and  interesting  address,  re- 
viewing the  history  of  the  various  methods  of  selling 
IQastern  .shipments  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
California  Fruit  Union,  during  its  e.xistence  and 
down  to  the  present  time.  He  called  attention  to 
the  annual  increase  of  shipments  of  fruit  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  low  jiriccs  received  the  last  two  years, 
in  the  main  owing  to  a  lack  of  system  in  distributing 
and  marketing  the  fruits,  and  predicted  that  unless 
im])roved  methods  were  adopted  in  handling  the 
fruit,  the  result  would  end  in  disaster  to  the  fruit- 
growing interests  of  California.  He  spoke  of  the 
action  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  held 
in  Sacramento  in  November,  1894,  whereby  the 
growers  pledged  themselves  to  have  but  one  union 
auction  salesroom  in  each  city,  and  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  supporting  the  Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers' 
Association,  who  would  see  to  it  that  the  fruit  was 
intelligently  distributed.  There  would  be  less 
liability  to  glut  the  markets  and,  by  concentrating 
the  fruit  in  one  union  salesroom  in  each  city,  open 
to  all  buyers,  dealers  could  not  so  readily  form  com- 
binations to  purchase  the  fruit  at  a  price  far  below 
its  value. 

He  mentioned  the  fact  that,  irrespective  of  the 
pronounced  wishes  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion, the  National  Association  and  the  California 
Green  and  Dried  Fruit  Co.  had  established  rival 
auction  rooms  in  New  York  and  Boston,  which  would 
result  in  compelling  the  California  fruit  to  compete 
ivgaiast  itself  to  the  injury  of  the  grower.  Mr. 


Varney,  of  the  California  Green  and  Dried  Fruit  Co., 
spoke  in  the  interest  of  the  company  he  repre- 
sented. Senator  Johnston  also  made  a  few  remarks 
and  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted.  The  meeting 
unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Maj.  Wein- 
stock  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  address, 
and  adjourned.  A.  R.  J.  Rey.xolds, 

Walnut  Grove,  Cal.  Secretary. 

The  preamble  mentioned  by  Mr.  Reynolds  recites 
the  facts  in  the  case.  The  resolutions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reanlvcd,  That  we,  the  growers  on  the  Sacramento  River,  in 
convention  assembled  at  Courtland,  Sacramento  county,  do 
hereby  condemn  and  denounce  the  action  of  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers of  California  fruit  who  are  defying  the  expressed 
wi.shes  of  the  growers  by  supporting  and  encouraging  rival 
auction  salesrooms ;  and  be  it  further 

Hcfiilcrd,  That  we  earnestly  pledge  ourselves  to  withhold 
our  support  from  all  shippers  or  receivers  who  will  not  agree 
to  sell  our  fruits  when  sold  by  auction  in  the  union  auction 
rooms,  approved  by  the  California  Fruit-Growers'  and  Ship- 
pers' Asswiation  ;  be  it  further 

Remlveil,  That  we  do  hereby  pledge  our  support  to  the  Fruit- 
Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association,  and  call  upon  all  growers 
and  shippers  of  California  fresh  fruits  to  stand  by  the  pledge 
taken  in  the  November  convention  held  in  Sacramento,  and  to 
lend  their  support  only  to  such  Union  auction  salesrooms  as  are 
approved  by  the  California  Fruit-Growers'  and  Shippers' 
Association. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 

Sharp  Shooting  vs.  Broadside  in  Fertil- 
ization. 


To  THE  Editor: — In  the  June  issue  of  the  Cali- 
fornln  Ciiltiidlor  and  Poult ri/  Kreprr,  Dr.  S.  M.  Wood- 
bridge  publishes  an  article  reporting  and  discussing 
plot  experiments  instituted  by  him  at  the  Richards 
orange  grove,  near  Pomona,  adding  thereto  some 
emphatic  comments  as  to  what  he  considers  the 
omissions  and  commissions  of  this  department  and 
of  its  director. 

As  Dr.  Woodbridge  appears  to  be  constitutionally 
incapable  of  observing  the  ordinary  courtesies  that 
should  govern  the  discussion  of  all,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  scientific  questions,  I  decline  once  more  to 
pursue  discussion  with  him  beyond  a  mere  presenta- 
tion of  facts.  1  desire,  however,  to  notice  for  the 
benefit  of  your  orange  growers  the  foundation  for  his 
claim  that  he  has  "mathematically  demonstrated" 
that,  to  secure  the  best  fruit,  they  must  use  the 
"complete  fertilizer"  there  described  by  him.  I  do 
this  the  more  cheerfully  as  he  regrets  being  unable 
to  publish  the  results  as  obtained  from  the  analyses 
of  corresponding  test  fruits  at  this  station  (although 
these  wore  mailed  from  here  May  Kith),  and  I  can 
now  supply  the  deficiency.  In  the  table  below  the 
results  as  reported  by  Dr.  Woodbridge  are  placed 
alongside  of  those  obtained  at  this  station — not  from 
the  same  lot  of  Washington  navels,  but  from  Aus 
tralians  similarly  treated,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
the  manager.  It  is  obvious  that  if  Dr.  W.  s  claim 
that  he  has  established  a  (/iiui-nl  truth,  even  for  this 
particular  soil  only,  is  well  founded,  the  same  essen- 
tial results  should  flow  from  the  examination  of  both 
lots. 
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It  does  not  require  very  close  scanning  of  the  two 
corresponding  columns  to  note  their  incompatibility. 
Aside  from  the  unexplained  anomaly  that  \n  all 


cases  Dr.  W.  s  samples  showed  from  one  to  over  two 
per  cent  more  of  .lu/jnr  nlonr  than  of  total  soliJx,  leav- 
ing less  than  no  room  for  the  citric  acid  unquestion- 
ably present,  the  unmanured  lot — the  very  basis  of 
comparison — shows  in  our  samples  the  Iiig/nst  solids 
as  well  as  sugars,  instead  of  the  hnnst,  as  in  Dr. 
W.'s  column.  But  even  supposing  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake  in  packing  and  numbering  this  par- 
ticular sample,  independent  comparisons  between 
the  rrliitivf  effects  of  the  several  fertilizers  give  con- 
cordant results  only  in  the  cases  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  superphosphate,  which  in  both  series  were  prac- 
tically identical  as  regards  sugar.  The  figures  for 
sugar  in  the  "complete  fertilizer"  case  are  also 
nearly  identical,  but  larger  amounts  of  sugar  are 
found  in  two  other  ca.ses  in  the  "Australians" 
series.  The  apparent  increase  of  sugar  which  had 
been  noted  from  the  use  of  potash  salts  by  Mr.  Wil- 
bur, of  Riverside,  appears  also  in  that  series,  but 
not  in  that  of  Dr.  Woodbridge  when  compared  with 
several  others  in  his  column. 

These  discrepancies  are  not  at  all  surprising  to 
those  conversant  with  the  record  of  plot  experimen- 
tation. The  "  mathematical  demonstrations  "  of  one 
season  are  so  frequently  upset  by  the  experience  of 
the  next,  that  nowhere  must  the  saying  that  "one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer  "  be  more  urgently 
remembered.  At  the  Rothamstead  experiment  sta- 
tion in  England  it  has  taken  from  thirty  to  forty 
years  to  demonstrate  some  of  the  most  elementary 
questions,  the  accidental  and  seasonal  influences  be- 
ing gradually  overborne  by  the  large  number  of  test 
years.  There,  too,  of  late,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  results  of  soil  analysis  correspond  markedly  with 
those  of  the  prolonged  culture  tests,  which  could 
have  been  greatly  shortened  had  this  method  been 
resorted  to  at  first.  Above  all  things,  however,  Sir 
John  Lawes  has  always  practiced  the  fundamental 
rule  of  all  investigation,  viz.,  that  the  normnl  must 
be  known  before  the  nhiiormul  can  be  demonstrated. 
In  the  absence  of  any  tests  of  tfn'  dlffi  rt  ucis  in  composi- 
tion that  on  in  If  ex  from  iliffemit  tnrs  nitii/  .i/nnr  in  ilifft  r- 
ent  ufasons,  the  very  foundation  of  Dr.  Woodbridge's 
tests  is  lacking;  and  I  consider  his  series  of  analyses, 
as  well  as  that  made  at  this  station,  as  being  of  very 
little  definite  value  in  showing  the  best  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers to  be  applied  even  to  the  soil  of  the  Richards' 
grove.  Any  one  can  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
use  of  a  "  complete  "  fertilizer  is  pretty  sure  to  hit 
the  mark  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  wfien  the  plant- 
food  supply  is  at  fault.  But  the  unnecessary  ex- 
pense incurred  in  "carrying  coals  to  Newcastle," 
while  unobjectionable  to  the  fertilizer  manufacturer, 
is  so  serious  a  matter  to  the  grower  that  in  the  Old 
World  every  energy  of  the  experiment  stations  is 
directed  toward  its  restriction  to  what  is  really 
needful.  Among  the  many  extended  investigations 
on  this  subject  is  a  late  report  of  over  200  pages  by 
Prof.  Liebscher,  of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  of 
a  seven-year  series  of  systematic  culture  tests  made 
at  that  station,  on  the  same  plots,  with  a  number  of 
the  most  important  culture  plants.  His  first  state- 
ment is  that,  as  ordinarily  managed  and  interpreted, 
plot  tests  commonly  lead  to  the  most  contradictory 
results  and  conclusions,  and  that  in  order  to  gain 
definite  information  from  them  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
ply to  them  the  principles  of  the  calculus  of  proba- 
bilities. This  he  does  with  manifestly  u.seful  results 
for  agricultural  practice;  but  at  the  end  he  makes 
this  statement,  which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
Dr.  W.  and  his  followers: 

Reserving  detailed  discussion  for  the  future,  we  cannot 
omit  to  mention  right  now  that  the  ordinary  analysis  of  the 
chlorhydric  soil  extract  (the  usual  methods)  yields  much  more 
Information  regarding  the  properties  of  soils  than  many  sup- 
pose; in  fact,  wr  lan  licdurc  the  rr.iiuiremtnlx  <ik  tit  mlticrnl  plant 
fnixi,  0/  all  the  xiiHk  n-r  have  ineeKtUjaletl,  from  their  analuniK, 
enminti  to  the  same  riKultn  as  from  our  eulture  /fn(ji,  by  adopting 
the  following  points  of  view  in  their  interpretation. 

The  summary  of  these  points  correspond  so  closely 
to  the  views  I  have  derived  from  thirty-five  years 
of  study  of  virgin  soils  in  the  United  .Slates,  that  I 
can  well  afford  to  ignore  the  flippant  and  discour- 
teous language  used  by  Dr.  Woodbridge  on  this 
point.  All  my  views  are  based  on  actual  cultural 
experience;  and  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  I  have  sought  to  smooth  the  way  of  the 
cultivators  of  new  lands,  of  whose  peculiarities  no 
knowledge  exists,  with  the  least  po.ssible  expense, 
delay  and  loss  of  crops,  by  the  direct  investigation 
of  the  soils.  But  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  soil  of 
every  field  in  the  State,  nor  do  I  consider  mysplf  in- 
fallible. Those  who,  instead,  are  willing  to  spend 
their  money  indiscriminately  on  "complete  fertiliz- 
ers "  are  certainly  welcome  to  do  so,  if  they  find  it 
profitable.  But  certainly  the  correct  principle  is  to 
make  use  of  nil  the  means  in  our  posses.sion  to  solve 
these  complex  questioas  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  farmer,  and  they  manifestly  cannot  be  obtained 
by  fertilizer  tests  on  virgin  ground  like  that  of  the 
experimental  culture  stations  still  fully  supplied  with 
plant  food.  I  therefore  persist  in  the  hope  and 
recommendation  that  experiments  be  made  in  the 
relatively  old  orange  groves  of  Riverside  and  other 
older  plantations,  not  promiscuously  and  unsy.stem- 
atically,  and  in  haste  to  jump  at  conclusions,  but 
with  due  regard  to  what  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  only  cogent  mode  of  procedure  in  agricultural 
experimentation.  E.  W.  Hiloaro, 

University  Experiment  Stfttjon,  Berk^le,v, 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Future  of  the  California  Fruit  Industry. 


To  THE  Editor: — I  have  just  read,  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  I  trust  profit,  the  admirable  essay  of 
Gen.  Chipman  on  the  above  subject,  in  the  Rural  of 
June  22d,  and  I  can  endorse  every  word  of  what  is 
said  as  to  the  natural  advantages  of  this  State, 
which  I  believe  is  destined  to  become  the  most 
glorious  of  all  in  the  Union.  I  even  believe  that 
Gen.  Chipmaa  has  not  gone  far  enough  in  alluding  to 
its  unlimited  possibilities.  Do  we  fully  realize  that 
every  little  valley,  every  range  of  mountains,  has  its 
own  climate,  so  to  speak,  where  a  special  product, 
or  a  whole  class  of  them,  can  be  grown  with  special 
advantages?  To  cite  but  a  few  instances:  Napa 
valley,  in  a  straight  line,  is  only  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Vacaville  and  Pleasant  valley,  yet  fruit  ripens 
there — the  same  varieties — about  six  weeks  earlier 
than  here.  Bartlett  pears— the  general  crop- 
ripen  here  in  August,  and  are  all  harvested  by  the 
end  of  that  month;  yet  I  have  seen  fine,  sound  Bart- 
lett pears  brought  into  town  here,  just  picked  from 
the  trees,  in  the  middle  of  October,  which  came  from 
a  mountain  ranch  on  Atlas  Peak,  only  nine  miles 
from  here.  Apples  grown  in  the  same  location  were 
brought  to  the  Midwinter  Pair  at  the  end  of  March 
and  kept  a  month  later,  and  were  as  fresh,  crisp  and 
juicy  as  if  they  had  just  come  from  the  tree.  We 
meet  with  such  instances  every  day,  which  must  con- 
vince even  the  most  skeptical  that  our  State  is  des- 
tined to  be  first  in  almost  every  branch  of  fruit 
growing,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  in  almost 
every  branch  of  agriculture. 

with  sixty-eight  years  of  life  gone  over  my  head, 
of  which  sixty  were  devoted  to  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural pursuits,  I  became  convinced  of  the  su- 
perior advantages  offered  by  California  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  to-day  there  cannot  be  a  more  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  its  advantages  than  myself.  I  love  this 
glorious  State  and  its  people.  I  admire  their  pluck 
and  energy,  but  I  think  that  serious  mistakes  have 
been  committed,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  point  out  some  of  them,  not  from  a  spirit  of  fault- 
finding, or  a  love  of  criticism,-  but  because  I  think  it 
the  duty  of  every  one  to  assist  in  making  this  tlie 
State  of  Rural  IJimus,  where  every  one  can  rest 
under  "  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree." 

Gen.  Chipman  has  well  said  that  every  fruit  of  the 
temperate  zone  succeeds  equally  well  here,  and  most 
of  the  tropical.    In  fact,  our  season  for  fresh  fruits 
begins  in  May  with  cherries  and  strawberries,  and  ex- 
tends into  December;  it  can  even  be  lengthened  out  for 
several  months  with  our  winter  pears  and  apples  and 
Japan   persimmons,  quinces,  etc.     1  have  picked 
fresh  plums  of  Coe's  Late  Red  from  the  trees  at 
Christmas.     Here  is  an  immense  advantage  we 
possess,  and  the  author  of  "Ten  Acres  Enough" 
would  have  written  a  more  charming  book  still  had 
he  been  located  in  California.    But  how  do  we  use 
this  advantage  ?     Most  of  our  fruit  growers  are 
specialists;  they  plant  hundreds  of   acres  of  one 
particular  fruit  which  is  said  to  have  yielded  so  much 
profit  per  tree  or  acre,  and  which  they  multiply  at 
once,  especially  if  they  are  beginners  in  the  business, 
into  untold  profits  when  their  trees  bear  their  first 
and  second  crops.     Instead  of  this,  what  do  they 
find  ?    When  their  trees   come  into  bearing  they 
need  a  great  amount  of  help  to  utilize  their  crops. 
Much  of  this  help  is  of  a  very  indifferent  character,  as 
they  expect  to  stay  but  a  few  weeks.    They  have  to 
bring  their  own  blankets,  sleep  under  an  oak  tree  or 
hay-stack,  board  themselves,  and  do  mostly  slip- 
shod work.    That  the  work  is  but  indifferently  done 
and  half  of  the  product  wasted  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence.  That  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employe  cannot  become,  under  such  a  system,  of  the 
nature  which  they  ought  to,  assuming  that  of  mutual 
interest  and  well-wishing,  is  self-evident.    It  demor- 
alizes both,  and  is  at  the  root  of  the  tramp  evil  in 
this  State.    It  is  asking  too  much  of  human  nature 
to  suppose  that  the  employed  should  take  an  interest 
in  a  place  which  he  will  have  to  leave  again  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  that  the  employer  should  care  much  for 
the  individual  welfare  of  a  man  or  woman  whom  he 
will  perhaps  not  see  again  for  the  next  few  years. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
We  will  suppose  an  industrious  family  to  come  here 
with  means  enough  to  buy  say  from  20  to  30  acres  of 
good  land  in  some  healthy  locality,  either  improved 
or  unimproved.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  settle 
on  such  a  tract  unless  it  is  planted  and  in  bearing, 
or  he  has  the  means  to  pay  for  improvements  and 
wait  for  the  result.  But  if  he  can  do  this  without 
burdening  it  with  a  mortgage,  and  plants  it  with  a 
variety  of  fruits  which  will  succeed  each  other  in 
ripening,  and  where  every  member  of  the  family  can 
find  easy  and  healthy  employment,  (say  on  a  thirty- 
acre  place,  12  acres  in  orchard,  5  acres  for  pasture  and 
chicken  yard,  gardens  and  ornamentals,  10  acres  in 
hay  and  grain),  he  can  utiUze,  with  the  help  of  his 
family,  and  perhaps  a  hired  man  of  the  trusty  kind, 
whom  he  can  give  a  home  all  the  year  round,  every- 
thing he  grows  on  the  place.  He  can  have  light  and 
healthful  labor,  keep  his  own  stock,  and  realize  some 
income  every  day  in  the  year.    He  need  not  be 


crowded  with  work  at  any  time,  can  do  something  | 
for  home  adornment,  and  his  family  will  grow  up 
happy  and  contented  around  him,  realizing  that  this 
is  the  country  for  happy  homes,  if  it  is  to  be  found 
on  God's  foot-stool.  Such  a  family  can  raise  almost 
everything  they  need  on  their  own  premises,  keep  a 
cow  or  two,  a  span  of  horses,  raise  poultry  and  eggs 
enough,  and  in  our  glorious  climate  lose  but  few  days 
of  healthful  out-door  exercise.  We  have  school  ad- 
vantages everywhere  within  a  mile  or  two,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  an  intelligent  and  happy  race  should 
not  flourish  here  better  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union. 

But  this  does  not  alone  apply  to  horticulture  and 
farming  in  a  small  way.  Diversified  farming  should 
be  the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception,  in  every  branch 
of  it.  Is  it  not  sinning  against  destiny  to  see  im- 
mense grain  fields  in  our  valleys  and  the  farm  houses 
standing  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  hardly  a  tree  or 
shrub  to  shade  them  and  make  them  pleasant  ?  Is 
it  not  horrid  to  hear  of  the  malaria  encountered 
during  harvest  time,  when  the  remedy  in  the  Eitca- 
lyptm  Globulus  is  at  their  very  doors,  and  would  have 
the  same  efJect,  only  in  a  larger  degree,  on  our  val- 
leys that  it  had  on  the  Campagna,  near  Rome,  where 
it  made  that  country,  abandoned  even  by  the  most 
hardy,  habitable  again.  Besides,  it  would  soon  yield 
all  the  fuel  which  must  now  be  hauled  from  a  dis- 
tance. We  are  blessed  with  the  most  ornamental  as 
well  as  the  most  useful  tree,  the  redwood,  in  our 
coast  regions,  which,  on  account  of  its  reproducing 
quality  from  the  roots,  would  be  a  treasure  for  all 
times.  But  if  we  allow  other  nations,  which  fully 
appreciate  its  precious  wood,  to  dig  it  up  by  the 
roots  are  we  not  squandering  our  treasury?  But 
this  is  already  too  lengthy;  I  may  return  to  it  at 
some  future  time.  George  Hus.mann. 

Napa,  Cal. 


Better  Lemons  Will  Pay. 

J.  W.  Scott,  manager  of  the  A.  C.  G.  Lemon  As- 
sociation, gives  the  Covina,  Aiyiis  the  following  points 
on  the  lemon  business: 

That  lemon  growing  is  a  very  profitable  industry 
when  carried  on  rightly  has  been  demonstrated  in 
many  localities  in  southern  California.  The  fact  is 
very  evident  to  every  intelligent  orchardist  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  growing  a  very  inferior  grade  of 
any  kind  of  fruit.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
lemon,  as  it  must  be  strictly  first-class  to  insure  its 
carriage  to  our  Eastern  markets,  and  unless  we  can 
place  our  lemons  on  the  markets  of  the  Eastern 
cities  in  first-class  condition  in  every  respect,  we 
need  no^expect  to  make  lemon  growing  profitable. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  considered  in  growing 
a  fancy  lemon,  only  one  or  two  of  which  we  have  time 
to  speak  of  at  present.  The  black  scale,  which  is 
causing  us  to  wash  our  fruit,  must  be  exterminated 
this  year  or  we  are  going  to  suffer  ten-fold  next  year 
on  account  of  it.  Get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible 
either  by  spraying  or  fumigating  !  The  one  great 
drawback  to  the  growing  of  fancy  lemons  is  the  lack 
of  thorough  and  systematic  pruning.  Here  lies  the 
main  cause  of  so  many  low-grade  lemons.  There  is 
too  much  heavy  wood  growth  in  the  wrong  place; 
fruit  is  growing  too  far  from  the  body  of  the  tree. 
A  great  many  growers  have  done  considerable  prun- 
ing, but  they  have  not  cut  back  far  enough. 

Every  city  along  the  Pacific  coast  is  at  present 
full  of  an  inferior  stock  of  lemons,  as  everything  that 
will  not  carry  East  is  dumped  on  the  coast,  while  the 
Eeastern  cities  are  crying  for  more  CaUfornia 
lemons,  but  we  have  a  very  small  amount  of  lemons 
that  will  carry  to  these  markets  successfully.  Now 
let  us  pull  together,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  we 
can  make  lemon  growing  one  of  the  most  profitable 
industries  of  our  great  State. 


Eating  the  Red  Scale. 


Horticultural  Commissioner  Havens  of  Riverside 
tells  the  Fre.is  that  he  has  examined  the  work  of  the 
"  steel-blue  ladybird  "  in  the  orchard  of  L.  N.  Ker- 
cheval  in  Los  Angeles  county,  and  that  they  were 
feeding  on  the  red  scale,  and  were  being  given  away 
to  orchardists  who  came  after  them.  He  found  that 
in  April,  1892,  a  colony  of  about  400  had  beed  placed 
in  Mr.  Kercheval's  orchard,  and  that  it  was  sup- 
posed they  had  entirely  disappeared.  But  the  second 
year  a  few  appeared,  and  now  they  are  there  by 
the  thousands,  and  are  evidently  feeding  on  the  red 
scale.  He  further  states  that  there  is  plenty  of  red 
scale  there  for  them  to  feed  upon— more  on  one  acre 
than  could  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Riverside  valley. 
He  brought  a  colony  home  with  him,  and  will  place 
them  as  soon  as  he  finds  a  tree  sufficiently  affected 
with  red  scale  to  give  them  something  to  do. 


New  Distribution  of  Rhizobius. 


Alexander  Craw,  the  Quarantine  Officer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  has  just  returned  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  it  has  been  for 
the  past  five  weeks  distributing  black  ladybirds. 
They  were  imported  from  Australia  two  years  ago 
by  Elwood  Cooper,  whose  orchard  was  nearly  ruined 


by  the  black  scale.  The  two  dozen  ladybirds  in- 
creased at  a  marvelous  rate  and  sOon  cleared  Mr. 
Cooper's  trees  of  the  pest.  A  colony  of  them  was 
sent  to  E.  W.  Harold,  whose  orchards  are  near  Sati- 
coy,  Ventura  county.  It  was  from  Mr.  Harold's 
that  Mr.  Craw  has  just  distributed  nearly  800  colo- 
nies of  insects,  averaging  fifty  to  a  colony,  to  as 
many  orchardists  in  the  State.  The  reports  received 
show  that  the  ladybii-ds  arrived  in  good  condition, 
and  at  once  attacked  the  black  scale  pests. 

Mr.  Craw  stated  that  the  pest  had  obtained  a  good 
hold  in  the  orange  orchards  of  Los  Angeles,  San 
Bernardino,  Orange  and  Riverside  counties.  County 
Commissioner  Scott  of  Los  Angeles  sent  the  insects 
to  all  the  infected  places,  and  then  distributed  the 
colonies  in  the  native  trees  in  the  foothills.  Now  the 
trees  are  practically  free  from  the  pests. 

Mr.  Craw  has  received  two  new  varieties  of  lady- 
birds from  Professor  Koebele,  who  is  now  traveling 
in  Japan  for  the  Hawaiian  Government.  They  are 
destructive  to  several  scale  pests  on  this  coast. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


A  Chicago  Auction  3ale. 

As  there  is  so  much  interest  in  Eastern  auction 
sales  of  California  fruit,  and  so  few  growers  can  at- 
tend them,  an  account  of  the  operation  as  communi- 
cated to  the  Sacramento  Bir  will  be  widely  accept- 
able: 

Imagine  a  comfortable  room,  in  size  about  eighty 
feet  square,  ceiled  throughout,  ceiling  and  sides 
alike,  with  narrow  tongued  and  grooved  lumber, 
matched  in  alternating  dark  and  lighter  wood,  fin- 
ished in  varni.sh  or  oil,  well  fighted  and  conveniently 
appointed;  about  100  patent  school  desks  of  the 
larger  size  and  folding  variety,  also  in  light  wood, 
fastened  to  the  floor  in  the  approved  manner  of  the 
well-regulated  school-room;  at  the  east  end  of  the 
room  a  raised  platform  enrailed,  also  in  the  proper 
shades  of  finish.  If  the  stranger  asked  for  what 
this  room  was  used,  if  he  were  ushered  into  it  when 
unoccupied,  he  would  at  once  and  without  hesitation 
place  it  in  the  category  of  education,  albeit  the  con- 
venient distribution  in  and  about  the  floor  spacing  of 
the  aforesaid  seats  and  desks,  of  a  large  number  of 
spittoons  of  fibrous  wood  and  somewhat  exaggerated 
proportions,  might  disassociate  it  from  any  primary 
department  of  education. 

^1  (ri-cfit  Floor  Spoci'.  —  Downstairs  are  long 
stretches  of  depot  accommodations,  similar  to  what 
is  known  as  the  fruit  sheds  about  Front  street  in 
Sacramento.  The  floors  are  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  the  attendants  dislike  very  much  a  "  leaky  "  or 
"  soft "  cargo ^of  fruits,  for  these  involve  the  thor- 
ough cleansini^  and  scouring  of  the  floor  and  the 
doping  of  it  later  on  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
not  only  to  cleanse  and  sweeten,  but  also  to  keep 
away  the  flies  which  would  otherwise  be  attracted  in 
large  numbers. 

The  depot  accommodations  are  in  sections  and 
when  all  connected  and  in  use,  which  not  infrequently 
occurs  at  the  height  of  the  season,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous floor  space  of  over  four  hundred  feeb,  equal 
to  the  length  of  a  block  in  Sacramento  with  one  of 
its  streets  added.  This  will  accommodate  nearly 
forty  carloads  of  California  fruits  piled  in  tiers, 
twenty  boxfes  high. 

Whi-ri'  Our  Frnif  Is  Sol</. — This  is  the  place,  and 
the  oiili/  place,  thanks  to  the  eflbrts  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association,  with  its 
headquarters  at  Sacramento,  where  California  fruits 
are  now  handled  and  sold  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  morning  of  June  r2th,  when  the  writer  visited 
the  locality  mentioned,  was  following  one  of  those 
close,  stifling  hot  days  so  peculiar  to  this  latitude  at 
this  season,  ending,  as  the  day  before  did,  with  one 
of  those  heavy  thunder  showers,  with  the  tremendous 
roar  and  discharging  of  heaven's  artillery,  with 
which  the  Californians  are  happily  unaccustomed, 
followed  by  a  drizzle-drazzle  of  rain  which  adds  to 
the  discomfort  and  creates  a  depressing  effect  all 
around.  It  wasn't  a  particularly  good  day  for  sales, 
either,  for  but  five  carloads  of  fruit  arrived  during 
the  night  or  wee  sma'  hours  of  morning.  But  the 
lamp  light  had  been  employed  and  by  7  a.  .m.  all  was 
in  readiness  for  the  inspection. 

T/if  Sclcctloti  <i  Jjoiti'r)/. — The  five  carloads  of  fruit 
had  been  arranged  in  lots  and  neatly  piled  in  tiers, 
as  intimated,  of  twenty  boxes  high.  One  box  of  each 
lot  had  been  opened,  exposing  the  contents  to  view. 
But  one  box  is  opened,  and  it  is  never  selected.  It 
may  happen  to  be  the  very  best  box  in  all  of  the  lot, 
or  per  contra,  it  may  also  happen  to  be  the  very 
worst.  To  this  extent,  and  this  only,  the  selection 
is  a  lottery.  Dodging  in  and  about  the  tiers,  piles 
and  lots  are  all  manner  of  men,  of  all  shades  of  com- 
plexion, nationality,  dress  and  "  previous  condition  " 
— importers,  jobbers,  dealers  and  hucksters,  he  of 
the  diamond-studded  shirt  front  jostling  his  neighbor 
of  the  sabot  and  blue  blouse.  Each  has  been  fur- 
nished, on  application  in  the  office  upstairs,  with 
printed  catalogues  of  what  is  to  be  sold,  a  separate 
catalogue  for  each  carload.  These  are  placed  on 
what  might  be  called  a  clip  of  exaggerated  propor- 
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tions,  upon  which  the  catalogues  are  spread.  The 
intending  purchasers  go  nosing  about  every  box, 
tier  and  lot,  making  a  careful  study  and  survey  of 
each  particular  lot,  and  noting  quality,  condition, 
etc.,  as  a  future  guide  to  the  purchases  to  be  made 
later  on. 

When  the  Gimg  Soundn. — At  8  o'clock  the  gong  is 
sounded,  and  a  mad  rush  is  made  for  the  school-room 
previously  described.  All  are  seated  comfortably, 
and  therefore  well  at  ease.  The  catalogues,  which 
have  been  checked  and  marked,  are  spread  upon  the 
desk  and  before  each  attendant.  A  clerk  mounts  the 
platform  and  announces  the  corrections,  for  it  seems 
even  fruit  shippers  make  mistakes,  and  occasionally 
it  occurs  that  the  chocking  out  of  the  contents  of  a 
carload  of  fruit  does  not  tally  with  the  manifest. 
The  offerings  comprised  cherries  of  the  Tartarian, 
Bigereau.  Royal  Anne.  Pontiac,  Rockport  and  Burr 
Seedling  varieties.  Royal  apricots,  Ale.xander  and 
Briggs  May  peaches,  Cherry,  Clyman  and  St.  Cath- 
erine plums,  and  the  California  celebrated  (an  all- 
around  good  seller)  Tragedy  prune.  This  afforded  a 
good  variety  and  choice. 

T/ie  "  Tntuhle  ZJ'-7/h.s."— Corrections  made  and 
checked  up  with  an  additional  clerk  seated  mean- 
while upon  the  platform,  there  emerges  from  the 
door  of  the  office  at  the  west  end  of  the  room  the 
Hamlet  of  the  occasion.  A  pleasant-faced  individual, 
of  say  45  years,  of  the  brunette  type,  above  medium 
size,  full  six  feet  in  stature  and  200  pounds  in  avoir- 
dupois, cleanly  shaved,  except  as  to  a  mustache — 
such  a  face,  form  and  carriage  as  the  ladies  might 
rave  over  if  he  were  upon  the  operatic  stage  instead 
of  the  auctioneer's  block.  It  is  the  auctioneer,  Mr. 
Adams,  who  strides  firmly  across  the  room  and 
mounts  what  Mother  Partington  was  wont  to  call 
the  "nostrum,"  and,  as  Mark  Twain  would  say, 
■'  the  trouble  begins." 

The  manner  of  selling  differs  from  the  ordinary 
auction  by  catalogue,  from  which  sales  are  made  in 
regular  rotation,  and  more  nearly  i-esembles  pool- 
selling,  in  that  the  first  bidder  takes  his  choice  on 
the  bid.  For  instance,  one  car  the  first  and  highest 
bid  was  $3.30.  The  purchaser  selected  the  third  lot 
on  the  catalogue,  which  comprised  a  lot  of  Tragedy 
prunes,  and  paid  this  price  per  half  crate  for  the  lot. 
Whei-eas  the  first  lot  recorded,  being  twenty-seven 
half  crates  Royal  apricots,  and  presumably  not  in 
very  good  order,  fetched  but  80  cents  for  the  lot, 
also  per  half  crate.  The  lots  also  vary  from  two  to 
half  a  dozen  boxes  up  to  fifty  and  a  hundred.  The 
bidder  is  not  necessarily  required  to  take  the  whole 
lot.  He  may  take  whatever  number  of  boxes  he  de- 
sires; others,  however,  having  the  right,  when  the 
first  purchaser  is  satisfied,  to  take  from  the  same  lot 
any  number  of  boxes,  or  the  luilmiri .  which  is  fre- 
quently called  for  and  taken  up,  it  remaining  with 
the  auctioneer  to  award  it  to  whoever  first  comes  to 
his  notice,  at  the  same  price. 

The  auction  over,  the  genial  gentlenrmn  who  has 
"  held  "  the  crowd  so  successfully,  mops  his  steaming 
pores  and  steps  down.  A  rush  is  made  for  the 
cashier's  window,  where  hills  have  been  prepared  in 
advance.  Pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and  quarters  are 
drawn  from  leathern  bags  and  wallets  of  the  small 
fry  and  a  rush  is  made  for  the  "  goots."  The  smaller 
dealers  are  required  to  spot  cash.  The  larger  deal- 
ers must  settle  every  Monday.  By  ]0  o'clock,  two 
hours  after  the  opening  of  the  sale,  not  a  vestige  of 
the  five  carloads  of  fruit  remains  in  the  depot,  and 
the  decks  are  cleared   for  a  repetition  of  .similar 


edies  for  them  and  methods  of  preventing  their  in- 
juries. Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  use  of 
insecticides  during  the  past  three  years,  all  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  embodied  in  this  new  book. 
Prof.  Weed's  work  excels  in  practical  directions  for 
applying  insecticides  that  have  proven  to  be  of  real 
efKciency.  It  answers  all  the  questions  about  insects 
and  insecticides  that  will  come  up  at  any  time  during 
the  year,  and  the  book  is  therefore  indispensable. 
The  book  can  be  had  from  the  Dewey  Publishing  Co., 
office  Rural  Press,  at  $1.50  per  copy,  postpaid. 

Flat  Culture  for  Corn. 


scenes  on  the  morrow. 


Was  It  the  boxes? 


in  last  week's  Rural 
New  Orleans  in  regard 


To  THE  EniTDR: — I  saw 
(June  15th)  a  complaint  from 
to  peculiar  flavor,  bad  taste,  etc.,  of  California  fruit 
No  doubt  the  bad  taste,  etc.,  complained  of  was 
caused  from  resin,  pitch,  etc.,  in  pine  boxes. 
Shippers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  buying  boxes  with- 
out pitch  in  them,  as  fruit  confined  in  a  close  car  for 
a  week  or  more  in  such  boxes  is  sure  to  leave  a  very 


bad  taste  to  the  fruit. 
Antelope,  Cal. 


Subscriber. 


THE  FIELD. 


A  New  Book  on  Insect  Pests. 


Prof.  C.  M.  Weed  has  prepared  a  new  edition  of 
his  work  on  "  Insects  and  Insecticides."  It  is  an 
entirely  rewritten  and  new  work.  The  first  edition, 
with  the  same  title,  was  published  in  18i)l,  and  was 
at  once  recognized  as  the  most  ge  nerally  useful  hand- 
book on  noxious  insects  Ibat  was  available  to 
American  farmers.  Useful  ns  the  old  book  was,  with 
its  182  pages,  143  cuts  and  7  plates,  the  extent  of 
the  improvements  in  the  new  edition  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  336  pages,  176  engravings 
and  16  full-page  plates.  It  covers  the  whole  field  of 
insect  pests  very  thoroughly  and  is  specially  valuable 
for  its  complete  and  up-to-date  methods  of  fighting 
insects.    The  work  is  thus  intensely  practical. 

It  illustrates  and  describes  all  the  important  insect 
pests  and  goes  into  great  detail  in  describing  rem- 


To  show  our  readers  who  have  not  recently  re- 
turned to  their  old  homes  that  the  old  East  is  coming 
to  the  California  method  of  flat  culture  for  corn,  as 
we  recently  showed  was  the  case  with  potatoes,  we 
take  the  following  from  the  Boston  (  'ii//inif»r  : 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  on  the  meth- 
ods of  cultivating  corn.  This  is  partly  due  to  better 
implements  and  partly  to  a  better  understanding  of 
the  requirements  of  the  corn  crop.  The  old- 
fashioned  drag  which  pressed  the  soil  down  while 
pulverizing  it  is  what  is  needed  to  fit  land  for  wheat 
seeding.  But  corn  wants  a  seed  bed  made  as  light 
and  open  to  the  air  as  possible.  There  should  be  no 
compacting  of  the  soil.  The  spring  tooth  and  cut- 
away harrows,  which  lift  up  the  soil  as  they  pulver- 
ize it,  are  what  are  needed  for  corn.  Wherever  they 
are  used  the  corn  crop  has  been  increased. 

The  most  notable  improvement  in  corn  growing  is 
the  use  of  shallow  cultivators,  leaving  the  surface 
level  instead  of  the  old  plan  of  running  a  plow  be- 
tween the  rows  and  throwing  dirt  up  to  the  hills. 
Plowing  out  corn  is  never  practiced  now  by  the  best 
farmers,  and  most  of  them  have  learned  that  it  is 
better  to  have  the  surface  as  nearly  level  as  possible. 
This  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  corn  itself.  Its 
roots  run  horizontally  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
surface  and  fill  all  the  space  between  the  rows. 
Here,  too,  most  of  the  rainfall  is  distributed  as  it 
falls  on  the  corn  leaves,  and  is  shed  off'  upon  their 
extremities.  By  midsummer  these  leaves  all  point 
downward  to  the  center  between  the  rows,  and  just 
here  will  be  found  the  larger  part  of  the  feeding 
roots  of  corn.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
deep  furrow  cannot  be  plowed  out  after  midsummer 
between  the  rows  without  doing  enormous  injury. 
That  this  is  so  is  proven  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  practical  farmers. 

Last  year,  when  drouth  did  so  much  injury  to  the 
corn  crop,  its  worst  effects  were  found  where  the 
corn  had  been  hilled,  taking  from  the  center  of  the 
row  the  soil  where  it  was  most  needed  and  piling  it 
around  the  stalk.  Frequent  but  shallow  c|>lture, 
enough  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  and  leaving  a  level 
surface  between  the  rows,  will  enable  the  crop  to 
get  great  benefit  from  the  lightest  rains,  and  even 
from  falling  dew.  There  is  never  a  season  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States  when  enough  rainfall  and 
dewfall  does  not  come  in  the  summer  to  make  a  good 
corn  crop.  The  trouble  has  been  to  save  what  falls 
and  prevent  its  evaporation.  Shallow  and  level 
culture  exposes  less  of  the  soil  to  the  air,  and  it  also 
makes  a  mulch  on  the  surface,  which  preserves  the 
moisture  lower  down  from  being  evaporated. 


although  very  rapid  growers,  they  do  not  give  a 
dense  shade,  shed  their  leaves  early,  arc  unclean, 
and  sucker  badly  from  the  roots  ;  not  even  to  name 
them  as  harbingers  of  all  kinds  of  noxious  insects. 
Our  native  Rose  Elder,  though  a  fair  street  tree,  is 
not  as  desirable  as  the  Maples  already  described. 
And  surely  a  dozen  varieties  of  really  desirable  trees 
should  give  variety  enough,  so  that  we  need  not 
plant  any  second-class  trees.  There  are,  however, 
some  really  desirable  evergreen  trees,  introduced 
mostly  from  Australia  and  Japan,  which  are  rapid 
growers,  and  are  perfectly  at  home  here,  and  well 
worth  planting  as  street  trees  or  on  lawns.  We  will 
take  a  look  at  these  in  my  next. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

The  War  Against  Vermin. 


To  Grow  the  Largest  Melon. 


The  Wiitfmu'lon  Bii/I'  tiu  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  growing  the  largest  melon:  Select  your 
hill  or  hills  that  you  want  to  try  for  largest  melons 
in  your  deepest  and  clearest  sand,  that  has  been 
well  fertilized  to  begin  with,  not  allowing  more  than 
two  plants  to  the  hill;  one  is  better.  Now  perforate 
the  ground  with  holes,  such  as  a  broom  handle  would 
make,  from  near  the  hill  to  three  and  four  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, then  with  a  li(|uid  fertilizer  from  stable 
or  cow-pen  fill  in  these  perforations,  rake  the  sur- 
face, and  repeat  once  or  twice  more  during  the  pro- 
gress of  vines,  to  cover  the  ground.  Give  for  your 
largest  melons  the  form,  or  young  melons,  with  the 
largest  and  stockiest  stem  as  indicating  its  capacity 
to  draw  on  the  parent  vine. 

Less  Desirable  Street  Trees. 


Prof.  Husmann  continues  his  notes  on  street  trees, 
in  the  Napa  Ifii/infir,  as  follows  : 

The  Black  Locust  (Robinia),  which  now  forms  a 
large  part  of  our  street  trees,  is  a  fast-growing  and 
handsome  tree  when  young,  but  when  older  becomes 
scraggy  and  its  numerous  end  pods  litter  the  ground 
too  much  to  make  it  very  desirable.  Besides,  its 
roots  run  too  near  the  surface,  and  have  an  ugly 
habit  of  suckering  everj'where.  which  is  very  objec- 
tionable. The  Ashes,  both  European  and  American, 
are  good,  symmetrical  trees,  but  do  not  grow  fast 
enough  for  our  impatient  generation.  The  Sycamore 
or  Plane  is  another  fast-growing  tree,  both  the  east- 
ern and  native  species,  but  is  objectionable  as  it 
sheds  its  leaves  early,  does  not  form  a  very  dense 
head,  and  its  seed  balls  will  make  a  great  deal  of  lit-  ' 
ter,  as  they  drop  constantly.  None  mentioned  in 
this  paper  are  as  desirable  as  those  formerly  de- 
scribed.   And  none  of  the  poplars  d'^serve  planting  ;  ' 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  vermin  multi- 
plies with  startling  rapidity,  and  to  carry  the  fowls 
through  the  "  busy  season"  of  their  enemies  should 
engage  the  utmost  energies  of  the  owner.  Of  course, 
measures  looking  to  this  end  should  have  been  under- 
taken weeks  ago — in  fact,  such  measures  should 
never  be  relaxed  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  they 
are  neglected  nevertheless.  If  this  has  been  the 
case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  jump  right  in  now  and 
do  some  very  sharp  fighting. 

Ways  to  cope  with  vermin  are  not  new,  and  yet 
some  people  never  seem  to  learn  or  remember  them, 
and  a  fresh  compilation  will  be  useful.  We  find  such 
in  the  Los  Angeles  < 'i(/^('i(i/(>/-,  which  will  answer  a 
good  purpose: 

Lice  on  fowls  is  one  of  the  most  annoying  features 
connected  with  the  poultry  business;  and  although  it 
seems  to  some  almost  impossible  to  guard  against 
their  becoming  firmly  fixed  in  the  fowl-house,  it  is  to 
others  no  trouble  to  keep  clear  of  them.    If  you  will 
commence  in  time  and  pay  close  attention  to  your 
roosts,  nests,  etc.,  you  can  by  diligence  greatly  re- 
duce the  probability  of  having  these  minute  para- 
sites take  possession  of  your  buildings.    Use  kero- 
sene on  your  roosts  at  least  once  a  week  freely.  A 
good  idea  is  to  take  the  roosts  out  of  the  house  once 
a  month,  cover  them  with  kerosene  and  set  them 
afire.    The  oil  burns  off,  killing  the  lice  and  germs, 
but  does  not  injure  the  wood.    After  seeing  that  all 
the  fire  is  out,  replace  the  roosts  and  again  cover 
with  kerosene.    Aside  from  keeping  lice  from  the 
roosts,  the  evaporation  during  the  night  (when  the 
fowls  are  roosting),  and  the  fumes  rising,  entering 
their  feathers,  serve  to  destroy  all  vermin  on  them. 
Sprinkle  sulphur  in  the  nests  twice  a  week.  The 
heat  of  the  fowls  while  on  the  nest  aids  the  propaga- 
tion of  vermin  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  also  causes 
the  sulphur  to  pass  up  in  fumes,  thus  destroying  all 
that  hatch  out.    A  wash  made  with  carbolic  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  ounces  of  crude  acid  to  the 
gallon  of  whitewash,  is  not  surpassed  for  cleansing 
the  inside  of  the  poultry-house.    Whitewash  your 
house  with  this  every  two  or  three  months.    By  fol- 
lowing the  above  you  will  have  very  few,  if  any,  lice 
about  your  fowls. 

Should  your  fowl-house  be  affected  with  parasites, 
shut  it  up  close,  take  an  iron  kettle  with  a  quantity 
of  live  coals  in  it,  place  in  the  center  of  the  house 
and  throw  on  the  coals  a  quantity  of  sulphur.  The 
fumes  rising  and  filling  the  house  will  eradicate  all 
vermin. 

I    There  are  a  great  many  breeds  of  lice — more  than 
i  enough  to  correspond  with  the  breeds  of  fowls — but 
of  the  whole,  the  greatest  mischief  is  done  by  three 
or  four  kinds,  which  are  persistent  and  not  easily 
driven  off.    The  worst  of  the  lot  on  this  coast  is  the 
red  spider  louse,  which  is  a  very  small  parasite.  Un- 
less very  close  examination  is  made,  this  little  fellow 
will   escape  observation.     Many   persons  suppose 
that  the  birds  are  free  from  his  depredations  be- 
cause he  is  so  diminutive  as  to  escape  notice;  but 
give  him  a  few  days  grace  and  he  and  his  mate  will 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  countless  millions  will  be 
present,  and  in  every  crack  and  crevice.    It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  touch  any  part  of  the  wall  with 
the  hand  to  find  out  if  they  are  there.    We  have 
known  of  several  instances  of  their  getting  on 
horses  where  the  fowl-house  was  located  next  to  the 
stable;  and  if  not  speedily  attended  to.  will  kill  a 
horse  in  a  short  time.    They  do  more  damage  at 
night  than  during  the  day;  and  as  their  small  size 
enables  them  to  hide  most  anywhere,  the  best  way 
to  destroy  them  is  to  make  a  thin,  hot  whitewash, 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  strong  liquid  carbolic  acid  to 
each  gallon  of  wash,  and,    with  a  watering  can, 
sprinkle  (or  pour  if  necessary)  it  into  every  portion 
of  the  poultry-house,  then  follow  with  a  brush.  Let 
no  part  of  the  house  escape — roosts,  walls,  nests, 
floor  and  even  the  roof  must  be  deluged. 

The  tick  louse  is  a  large  fellow,  nearly  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  dark  in  color,  with  legs  near 
the  head.  He  prefers  the  head  of  chicks  and  sticks 
close  to  his  victim.  A  good  dusting  with  buhach  in- 
sect powder  is  more  than  his  constitiilion  will  en- 
dure, and  he  quickly  succumbs  or  leaves. 

The  flesh  louse — so  called  because  it  is  nearly  the 
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color  of  the  flesh  of  the  fowls — is  very  active,  long  in 
shape,  and  feeds  close  to  the  roots  of  the  feathers. 
A  good  dusting  with  buhach  insect  powder  renders 
his  location  very  unhealthy,  and  once  he  is  out  of  the 
way  the  dust  bath  will  prevent  his  return. 

The  flat  louse  is  buflf  in  color  and  eats  portions  of 
the  feathers,  often  stripping  the  quills  clean,  giving 
the  birds  the  appearance  of  having  lost  their 
feathers.  Dust  the  fowls  freely  with  buhach  and  re- 
peat three  times  a  week. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  the  quarters 
clean,  as  filthy  houses  will  be  inhabited  by  lice.  The 
whitewash  solution  should  be  applied  every  week  till 
there  is  no  sign  of  vermin  left.  Many  persons  ad- 
vocate using  grease  on  young  chicks,  but  we  are 
thoroughly  opposed  to  its  use,  having  known  many 
valuable  chickens  to  be  killed  thereby.  Insect 
powder  is  much  safer  to  use;  and  if  applied  with  a 
'■  powder  gun,"  takes  very  little.  If  your  soil  is 
sandy,  you  do  not  need  to  provide  a  special  dust 
bath;  but  if  not,  take  some  dry  dirt  and  add  a  little 
sulphur  for  the  fowls  to  dust  in.  Keep  the  house 
clean  and  the  fowls  will  free  themselves  of  lice  with 
the  dust  bath.  If  strict  cleanliness  be  observed 
about  the  house,  using  kerosene  on  the  roosts  and 
sulphur  in  the  nests,  as  recommended  above,  you 
will  never  be  troubled  to  any  extent  with  the  pest  of 
the  chicken-raiser — lice. 


Pacific  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association. 


To  THE  Editor  : — The  Association  received  its 
charter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  Sacramento, 
May  28th,  and  is  now  a  full-fledged  corporation.  The 
capital  stock  is  $10,000,  divided  into  10,000  shares  of 
the  par  value  of  one  dollar  each.  Up  to  date  there 
are  2750  shares  subscribed  for.  The  principal  place 
of  business  is  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
State  of  California.  Object,  to  foster,  protect,  con- 
duct and  encourage  the  poultry  and  pigeon  industry 
in  all  its  branches.  Board  of  Directors  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  were  as  follows  :  Frank  Seed,  S. 
A.  Wells,  Elias  Ruud,  Jno.  F.  Mecklem,  T.  W.  Ley- 
decker,  W.  G.  Benton,  G.  W.  Cumbers,  Geo.  F. 
Emery,  Frank  Brush,  W.  P.  Archibald,  Chas.  A. 
Wright.  The  following  officers  were  chosen  :  Pres- 
ident, Frank  Seed;  vice-president,  Chas.  A.  Wright; 
secretary,  Jno.  F.  Mecklem;  treasurer.  First. 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  By-laws  were  pre- 
sented and  passed  to  print,  special  and  standing 
committees  were  appointed,  and  the  Board  of 
Directors  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  to  con- 
sider exhibition  matters,  when  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  was 
wired  the  Association's  acceptance  to  .judge  the  show 
to  be  held  in  Oakland  from  January  loth  to  21st, 
180(5.  Another  reputable  judge,  not  yet  decided  on, 
will  be  engaged  later,  as  the  Association  is  promised 
nearly  2000  birds  already,  to  say  nothing  of  jjigeons 
and  pet  stock,  and  will  require  two  good  judges. 
The  "  Decimal  Score  Card,"  by  which  the  exhibition 
will  be  judged,  is  considered  much  speedier  than  the 
old  system,  and  it  is  intended  to  have  considerable 
judging  done  before  the  show  opens,  that  visitors 
may  have  a  chance  to  view  the  winners. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  lately  as  to  what 
associations  should  and  what  they  should  not  do, 
and,  although  it  is  very  hard  to  suit  everybody,  we 
candidly  think  that  the  plans  of  this  Association  will 
come  as  near  to  it  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  It  would 
take  too  much  space  here  to  explain  the  entire  plan 
of  the  Association,  but  a  large  number  of  extra 
copies  of  the  by-laws  will  be  printed  and  a  copy 
mailed  to  any  address  for  the  asking.  We  are 
always  glad  to  receive  new  members  and  extend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  everybody  in  any  way  interested 
in  poultry,  pigeons  or  pet  stock  to  join  with  us  and 
make  this  not  only  the  largest  Association  of  its 
kind  outside  of  New  York,  but  give  old  New  York 
herself  a  rub. 

This  Association  has  taken  a  few  advanced  steps 
of  which  they  are  justly  proud,  first  of  which  is 
the  matter  of  incorporation.  We  only  have  to  share 
this  honor  with  one  or  two  associations  outside  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  and  that  it  is  of 
great  advantage  there  is  no  doubt.  First,  its  busi- 
ness course  is  plain.  Second,  the  liability  of  stock- 
holders is  only  for  such  part  of  the  liabilities  of  the 
Association  as  their  stock  is  part  of  the  subscribed 
capital  stock.  Third,  it  gives  members  privileges 
and  advantages  without  the  necessity  of  "class  leg- 
islation," or,  in  other  words,  without  making  mem- 
bers pay  double  entrance  fees,  as  every  one  will  pay 
the  same  fees;  but,  of  course,  in  the  event  of  a  sur- 
plus, it  will  be  divided  among  the  members  or  stock- 
holders. 

Another  thing  we  are  ])roud  of  is  the  fact  that  our 
object  is  not  to  help  one  br-eeder,  one  class  of  breed- 
ers, or  breeders  alone,  but  to  foster  and  protect  the 
industry  in  all  il>:  hnincJict.  We  fully  realize  that 
the  swath  is  wide,  but  we  have  (>lcven  directors  who 
are  alive  to  the  situation,  and  all  the  best  poultry- 
men  of  California  are  coming  to  our  support,  mak- 
ing failure  impossible  and  success  and  prosperity  for 
poultrymen  sure. 

From  our  correspondence  and  exchanges  it  would 
seem  that  this  will  be  not  only  a  year  for  "  floral 
splendor  and  carnivals  "  for  California,  but  a  year 


for  "  poultry  shows  "  as  well.   We  expect,  of  course, 
to  have  the  largest  and  best,  but  at  the  same  time 
wish  our  fellow  associations  well.     The  more  the 
merrier,  and  the  industry  will  reap  the  benefit. 
San  Francisco.  Jno.  F.  Meckle.m. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Neatly  Dressed  Lambs. 


In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  Prof.  G.  C.  Watson  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions about  dressing  lambs  for  the  New  York  market : 
"  In  bleeding  the  lamb  an  opening  should  be  made 
only  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  preferably  the  left  side, 
immediately  back  of  the  head  and  in  front  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  (neck  bones).  The  opening  need 
not  be  large,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the 
knife  blade  a  considerable  sweep  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  the  large  artery  is  severed.  The  stomach  and 
mtestines  should  be  removed  without  disturbing  the 
heart,  lungs  or  liver.  As  soon  as  the  intestines  are 
nemoved,  spreaders  should  be  inserted  to  give  the 
lamb  the  best  appearance  when  offered  for  sale. 
For  lambs  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds 
dressed  weight,  spreaders  about  fourteen  inches  long 
will  be  about  the  right  length.  If  too  long  spreaders 
are  used  there  is  danger  of  breaking  the  ribs  and 
thereby  injuring  the  appearance.  At  each  end  of 
the  spreader  should  be  made  a  shoulder  and  a  pro- 
jecting point.  One  of  these  points  should  be  in- 
serted from  the  outside  of  the  flank  near  the  opening 
made  for  the  removal  of  the  intestines,  the  spreader 
crossing  the  back  diagonally  and  the  point  at  the 
other  end  Inserted  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lamb  near  the  chest.  In  like 
manner  a  second  spreader  is  inserted  so  that  the 
two  cross  each  other,  forming  an  X  at  the  back  of 
the  lamb.  The  caul  fat  should  then  be  fastened  by 
means  of  two  skewers  at  the  thighs  and  the  points  of 
the  spreaders,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  of 
the  meat  not  covered  with  the  skin  is  covered  with 
the  caul  fat,  and  in  this  condition  the  lamb  should  be 
allowed  to  cool.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
all  of  the  animal  heat  be  given  off  before  the  carcass 
is  wrapped  for  shipment.  Many  lambs  have  reached 
the  market  in  a  bad  condition  fi-om  lack  of  proper 
'  cooling  immediately  after  slaughtering.  This  is  more 
frequently  observed  in  the  spring  months  during 
warm  weather. 

"  Before  shipment  each  lamb  should  be  wrapped 
with  two  separate  wrappings,  the  inner  wrapping 
to  be  of  plain  tough  paper  or  muslin  (if  muslin  is 
used  one  yard  for  each  lamb  is  sufficient).  This 
should  be  so  put  on  that  it  will  draw  tightly  over  the 
front  of  the  lamb  to  prevent  breaking  and  soiling  by 
handling.  An  outer  coveriutr  of  burlap  or  sacking 
should  be  added  before  shipment. 

"  Prom  the  inspection  given  a  large  number  of 
lambs  in  the  New  York  markets,  it  was  evident  that 
often  insufficient  provision  is  made  for  removing  all 
of  the  bloody  liquid  from  the  chest.  In  the  ordinary 
way  of  slaughtering  lambs  more  or  less  liquid  will 
accumulate  at  this  point,  and  unless  it  is  removed 
serious  injury  to  the  appearance  of  the  lamb,  when 
shown  for  sale,  is  likely  to  occur.  To  remove  this 
effectually  an  opening  should  be  made  with  a  large 
knife  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  kept  free 
until  the  chest  is  completely  drained.  This  should 
always  be  done  while  the  carcass  is  yet  hanging." 


The  Situation  in  Western  Wool. 


S.  N.  D.  North,  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers,  gives  a  comment  upon 
the  features  of  the  present  situation  in  "territorial 
wools,"  which  will  enable  our  growers  to  see  clearly 
just  "  where  they  are  at  "  in  the  competition  with 
imported  wools  under  present  tariff  laws.  The  real 
problem  relates  to  our  merino  sheep  husbandry  in 
what  are  known  as  the  territorial  States,  in  which 
has  occurred  all  the  growth  that  has  marked  the  in- 
dustry since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1867.  The 
wools  grown  in  these  sections  of  the  far  West,  being 
of  heavy  shrinkage,  have  never  until  now  en- 
countered foreign  competition,  because,  under  the 
specific  tariff,  wools  shrinking  over  GO  per  cent 
could  not  be  imported.  The  foreign  manufacturers 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  directly  competing  wools,  in- 
cluding the  greasy  Cape  wools,  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Montevideo  wools,  Russian  merinos,  etc.,  while  the 
American  manufacturer,  learning  the  distinctive 
merits  of  our  territorial  wools,  and  accustomed  to 
their  manipulation,  came  to  use  them  with  great 
satisfaction  in  every  variety  of  goods  where  the 
finer  qualities  were  not  essential,  or  in  satisfactory 
admixture  with  the  latter. 

These  wools  are  now  competing  with  the  foreign, 
on  a  basis  of  value  of  from  80  to  35  cents  per  scoured 
pound,  and  this  is  easily  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of 
50  per  cent  from  the  prices  commonly  obtained  diu-- 
ing  the  years  when  the  ter'ntorial  sheep  industry 
was  rapidly  building  itself  up  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  foreign  competing  wools.  Another 
element  in  the  case,  the  effect  of  which  must  shortly 


become  distinctly  traceable,  is  the  matter  of  freight 
rates  from  these  far  Western  States.  From  Lon- 
don, freight  rates  are  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound; 
from  the  Western  plains  it  costs  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  cents  a  pound  to  bring  wool  to  Boston;  and 
this  difference  is  practically  so  much  against  the 
Western  sheep  grower,  as  against  the  prevailing 
prices  in  the  London  market. 

Whether  it  is  possible  to  continue  to  grow  this 
wool  under  these  conditions,  is  a  question  which 
time  will  definitely  answer,  if  the  situation  remains 
as  at  present.  That  the  attempt  will  be  made,  with 
the  spunky  heroism  peculiar  to  the  settlers  of  that 
section,  need  not  be  doubted.  But  it  is  a  mere 
question  of  arithmetic;  and  experience  is  now 
busily  arranging  the  devisor  and  quotient,  from 
which  the  dividend  will  appear.  Lack  of  knowledge 
of  all  the  conditions  disqualifies  an  Eastern  man,  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits,  from  expressing  a  dogmatic 
opinion;  from  our  standing  point,  however,  it  looks 
as  though  the  odds  were  strongly  against  the  West- 
ern sheep  breeder. 

In  these  territorial  States  the  stock  is  chiefly  of 
merino,  crossed  on  the  native  sheep;  but  the  same 
tendency  towards  the  mutton  sheep  has  been  visible 
there  as  elsewhere,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  in  any 
event  there  will  continue  to  be  an  increase  in  these 
varieties  of  sheep  even  in  the  States  where  sheep 
husbandry  for  the  sake  of  the  wool  has  so  strongly 
predominated  during  the  past  twenty  years.  On 
the  basis  of  this  belief  rests  the  statement  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to 
decline,  under  free  wool,  to  a  figure  belov/  that  re- 
ported for  the  British  Isles.  The  economic  advant- 
ages arising  from  the  presence  of  sheep  on  the  farm 
must  be  taken  into  account  as  a  large  factor  in  the 
case.  But  with  that  outcome  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  American  clip,  through  the  gradual 
surrender  of  the  merino,  is  likely  to  show  itself  more 
plainly  from  yonr  to  yenr. 


Mutton  or  Beef. 


It  might  have  been  thought  that  with  this  disposi- 
tion by  the  public  to  discard  beef  on  account  of  the 
increased  cost,  a  demand  would  have  sprung  up  for 
provisions  and  mutton,  but  such  has  not  been  the 
case  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  and  why,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  The  mutton  trade  should  certainly  benefit 
when  any  difficulty  such  as  the  present  affects  the 
cattle  market.  Americans  have  never  taken  kindly 
to  mutton,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  the  propor- 
tion of  mutton-eaters  to  beef-eaters  in  the  country  is 
very  small,  but  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  up 
to  recently  we  have  not  raised  sheep  for  food  pur- 
poses, but  for  wool,  and  consequently  the  mutton 
from  such  sheep  has  never  become  popular,  as  the 
quality  in  general  has  been  inferior.  A  time  has  now 
arrived  for  these  conditions  to  change.  The  day  of 
inferior  beef  and  mutton  has  of  necessity  gone  by, 
for  there  is  no  longer  any  profit  in  ?'aising  sheep  for 
wool  ;  and  if  raised  at  all,  it  must  he  for  their  value 
as  food.  In  view  of  the  backward  condition  of  the 
mutton  trade  in  past  years,  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned above  it  is  obvious  that  quality  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  business  hereafter.  Our 
friends  in  the  small  stock  trade  will  not  be  alive  to 
their  interests  if  they  fail  to  recognize  that  beef's 
difficulty  is  mutton's  opportunity. — National  Pro- 
visioner. 


One  Way  to  Shear  a  Sheep. 


In  shearing  a  sheep,  the  neatest  way  is  to  take  off 
the  fleece  from  the  belly  toward  the  backbone.  A 
fancy  shearer  in  the  old  country  says  he  was  taught 
to  make  a  continuous  line  toward  the  backbone  by 
successive  snips  of  the  shears.  These  lines  met  at 
the  backbone  on  each  side.  The  slight  ridges  left  by 
the  strokes  of  the  shears  went  down  in  a  straight 
line  toward  the  under  side  of  the  body,  giving  it  an 
appearance  of  ribs.  This  operation  was,  in  fact, 
called  ribbing.  The  wethers  were  usually  sold  fat 
after  shearing,  and  this  ribbing  gave  them  an  at- 
tractive appearance. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Summer  Care  of   Brood  Sows. 

Although  the  account  which  we  take  below  from 
the  Lin-  Slock  Journal  may  not  suit  in  all  respects 
California  conditions,  it  is  suggestive  of  the  proper 
policy  which  should  prevail  in  the  handling  of  breed- 
ing sows  : 

After  the  pigs  have  been  weaned  in  the  spring, 
the  food  required  by  brood  sows  will  be  to  some 
extent  dependent  upon  the  number  of  litters  to  be 
reared  in  one  season.  When  but  one  litter  is  reared 
they  do  not  want  so  much  food  given  to  supplement 
the  pastures.  But  in  any  case  they  should  be  kept 
in  good  flesh.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that 
brood  sows  bring  forth  superior  litters  when  they 
are  emaciated  in  flesh.  If  the  sows  are  to  do  well 
for  their  young,  they  must  be  so  fed  as  to  nourish 
the  fa-tus  while  it  is  in  process  of  development,  and 
they  must  also  possess  flesh  to  enable  them  to  stand 
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the  drain  on  the  system  during  the  milk-giving 
period. 

The  brood  sows  that  rear  but  one  litter  a  year 
may  be  turned  on  to  pasture  after  the  pigs  have 
been  weaned  in  the  spring.  Any  kind  of  pasture 
will  answer  that  is  juicy  and  succulent,  but  usually 
i-lover  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  best,  as, 
when  a  proper  system  of  pasturing  is  adopted,  it 
will  generally  be  found  to  maintain  its  freshness 
better  than  other  kinds  of  pasture. 

But  they  should  have  some  food  along  with  the 
pasture.    Where  a  number  of  .sows  are  kept;  there 
is  no  simpler  mode  of  giving  this  food  than  in  the 
form  of  corn  or  peas.     But  where  only  one  or  two 
sows  are  kept,  they  may  be  given  swill  where  it  can 
be  spared,  but  it  should  have  some  body  to  it  to 
build  up  and  sustain  the  frame  of  the  sow.  The 
same  kind  of  food  would  also  answer  quite  as  well  for 
a  large  number  of  sows,  but  usually  there  would  not 
be  a  supply  unless  it  was  specially  prepared  for  them. 
To  throw  them  a  little  corn  in  th«'  cob,  or  to  feed  a 
few  peas,  would  answer  very  well,  and  it  is  very 
easily  givi>n.    After  the  stubbles  are  accessible  in 
the  grain  fields,  brood  sows  may  not  want  any  addi- 
tional food  for  a  long  time,  and  if  they  can  then  pas- 
ture upon  rape  they  will  not  want  much  additional 
food  other  than  the  pasture.     But  in  the  absence  of 
some  such  food,  they  should  get  more  or  less  grain. 
The  amount  of  grain,  however,  need  not  be  large,  if 
they  can  have  such  food  as  pumpkins,  squashes,  or 
mangels,  thrown  to  them  in  addition  to  the  pasture. 
But  when  brood  sows  ai-e  to  produce  a  second  litter, 
they  must  be  well  sustained  right  along,  for  the  first 
litter  of  the  season  is  only  weaned  a  short  time  before 
they  have  to  nourish  the  embryo  of  a  second  litter. 
This  they  cannot  do  properly  on  pasture  alone;  hence 
they  should  get  a  good  supply  of  meal  right  along 
from  the  time  that  the  first  litter  is  weaned.  This 
meal  should  be  largely  niti-ogenous  in  character,  but 
some  carbonaceous  food  may  be  fed,  as  the  food 
gathered  in  the  pastures  is   largely  nitrogenous. 
When  a  second  litter  is  reared  it  should,  if  possible, 
come  in  September.     The  young  brood  are  then 
weaned  while  the  weather  is  still  mild.    After  they 
have  been  weaned  the  dam  should  get  a  mixed  ra- 
tion in  which  the  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments should  be  well  blended,  for  her  system  must 
be  well  sustained  in  flesh  and  fortified  against  the 
cold  weather  of  winter  which  is  then  approaching. 

Brood  sows  should  be  given  large  liberty  of  exer- 
cise. It  is  not  only  good  for  the  sows,  but  it  is  also 
good  for  their  young.  It  is  a  mistake  to  shut  a 
brood  sow  up  in  close  quarters  either  in  winter  or 
summer  for  any  length  of  time,  but  it  would  seem 
less  justifiable  in  summer  than  in  winter,  for  a  brood 
sow  can  pick  up  a  large  proportion  of  her  livicg  in 
the  pastures  in  the  summer,  if  only  allowed  to  do  so. 

When  the  farrowing  time  draws  near,  the  brood 
sow  should  be  confined  to  a  pen.  She  should  be  thus 
confined  for  a  week  or  two  to  become  accustomed  to 
her  new  quarters.  If  not  so  confined  she  will  be 
restive  and  uneasy,  and  will  probably  expend  a  good 
deal  of  energy  in  trying  to  gnaw  her  way  to  liberty. 


THE  STABLE. 


To  Prevent  Kicking  in  the  Stall. 


Take  two  leather  straps  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
wide  and  long  enough  to  buckle  loosely  around  the 
hind  ankles,  a  piece  of  trace  chain  about  sixteen 
inches  long,  with  the  end  links  large  enough  to  allow 
the  ankle  straps  to  slip  through  easily;  another 
leather  strap  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and 
twenty-six  inches  long,  with  loop  at  one  end  to  allow 
surcingle  to  go  through,  and  an  iron  ring  at  the 
other  end  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  Pass 
the  chain  through  the  iron  ring,  pass  ankle  strap 
through  each  end  of  the  chain  and  buckle  them 
around  the  ankles.  Put  a  surcingle  around  the 
horse  just  in  front  of  the  hips,  and  then  pass  it 
through  the  loop  of  the  long  strap  and  buckle. 

This  arrangement  will  allow  the  horse  to^  step 
around  in  the  stall  freely,  lie  down  and  get  up,  but 
he  cannot  kick  to  do  any  damage,  and  1  never  knew 
a  horse  to  get  himself  tangled  up  in  it.  The  length 
of  the  long  strap  must  be  varied  to  suit  the  height  of 
different  horses.  Of  course,  the  office  of  this  strap 
is  to  hold  up  the  center  of  the  chain  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  horse  from  getting  tangled  in  or  step- 
ping on  it.  This  method  works  well,  can  do  no  harm 
if  properly  adjusted,  and  it  is  worthy  of  trial  on 
horses  that  kick  so  as  to  injure  the  stall  or  them- 
selves. A  horse  wearing  this  rig  should  have  exer- 
cise daily  for  obvious  reasons. 


Train  the  Young  Colts. 


There  is  nothing  gained,  but  ((uite  to  the  contrary, 
by  delaying  the  training  of  the  young  colts  as  soon 
as  they  are  weaned.  The  year  olds  may  even  be 
used  to  light  work,  and  with  the  very  light  and  easy 
draft  carts  now  in  common  use  they  may  be  made  to 
earn  their  feed,  at  least,  by  putting  them  in  harness 
to  one  of  these.  It  is  the  best  way  to  pet  the  young 
-  things,  giving  them  in  this  way  all  possible  confi- 
dences in  their  attendants,  and  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  bi-eaking  them  by   forfo  afterw;ii'd. 


Thus  they  will  grow  into  their  work  by  degrees, 
learning  as  they  grow  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  in  their  association  with  their  keepers.  The 
first  thing  to  be  taught  is  that  they  are  under  con- 
trol, and  this  is  learned  by  haltering  them  when  they 
are  but  two  or  three  weeks  old,  thus  putting  them 
under  restraint  before  they  have  known  what  free- 
dom is. 


Let  the  Feet  Rest. 


In  every  farm  account  published,  the  bill  of  the 
blacksmith  takes  a  prominent  place.  Most  of  it  is 
for  shoeing  the  horses.  It  is  a  question  if  most  of 
this  expense  might  not  be  avoided,  with  profit  every 
way.  Why  does  the  horse  need  shoes  while  at  work 
in  the  fields  ?  There  is  no  reason  for  it.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  a  relief  to  the  pinched  and  sore  feet  of  the 
animal  to  have  the  shoes  removed,  quite  as  much  as 
it  is  to  the  frolicsome  farmer's  boy  to  kick  off  his 
heavy  shoes  and  dance  on  the  cool,  soft,  newly  plowed 
soil  with  his  bare  feet.  A»id  if  the  roads  are  not 
stony,  the  horse  will  enjoy  the  same  freedom  while 
traveling  on  them  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  prevalent  diseases  of  horses  exist  mostly  in 
the  feet.  "  No  foot,  no  horse,  "is  a  trite  but  true 
adage,  and  to  save  the  feet  will  add  years  to  the  use- 
ful life  of  the  farm  teams.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
farmers  submit  themselves  to  losses  every  year  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  the  mistake  of  keeping  their 
horses  always  shod.  The  unshod  hoof  soon  grows 
hard,  as  does  the  sole  of  the  barefooted  boy  who 
gambols  on  the  stony  roads,  where  the  carefully 
shod  boy  must  creep  painfully  on  his  tender  feet.  It 
is  the  same  with  horses,  as  it  is,  too,  with  the  cows 
and  oxen,  and  the  use  of  shoes  in  the  summer  for  the 
field-worked  teams  is  a  waste  of  money  and  a  burden 
on  the  animals. 


Beans  for  Horses. 


Beans  form  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principle 
that  the  nourishing  or  strengthening  effects  of  the 
different  articles  of  food  depend  more  upon  some 
peculiar  property  which  they  possess,  or  some  com- 
bination which  they  form,  than  in  the  actual  quantity 
of  nutritive  matter.  Beans  contain  but  .oTO  parts  of 
nutritive  matter,  yet  they  add  materially  to  the  vigor 
of  the  horse.  There  are  many  horses  that  will  not 
stand  hard  work  without  beans  being  mixed  with 
their  food.  Horses  that  show  a  tendency  to  purge 
during  a  journey  avoid  that  habit  by  having  a  few 
beans  mixed  with  their  other  food,  as  they  are 
slightly  astringent.  There  is  no  traveler  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  spirit  and  continuance  of  his  horse, 
whether  he  allows  or  denies  it  beans  on  his  journey. 
They  afford  not  merely  a  temporary  stimulus,  but 
they  may  be  daily  used  without  losing  their  power  or 
causing  exhaustion.  They  are  indispensable  to  the 
hard-worked  coach  horse.  They  should  never  be  fed 
to  a  horse  whole  but  crushed.  This  will  make  a 
material  difference  in  the  quantity  of  nutriment  that 
will  be  extracted. 


Preserving  Harness. 


Whether  harness  is  in  good  condition  after  six  or 
eight  years  of  hard  service,  or  is  good  for  nothing 
after  two  years,  depends  on  the  care  taken  of  it. 
If  well  oiled  and  cleaned  after  exposure  to  storms, 
the  harness  lasts  until  enough  is  made  out  of  it  to 
buy  another.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  two  har- 
nesses—one for  fine  weather  and  the  other  for  use 
when  it  is  rough  and  wet.  We  saw  only  the  other 
day  a  harness  that  its  owner  assured  us  had  been 
used  for  the  best  during  eighteen  years,  and  it  was 
still  in  good  condition.  In  that  time  many  farmers 
would  be  obliged  to  buy  two,  if  not  three,  harnesses. 
It  is  possibly  in  facts  like  this  that  some  farmers 
may  find  abundant  reason  for  their  complaint  that 
farming  does  not  pay. 


The  country's  railway  tonnage  is  something  stu- 
pendous. The  whole  of  the  tonnage  on  the  oceans  of 
the  world  last  year  aggregated  14(),000,000  tons;  the 
tonnage  of  the  rati  way  companies  of  the  world, 
carried  100  miles,  aggregated  1,400,000,000  tons. 
There  are  400.000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  world,  of 
which  IRO.OOd  are  in  the  United  States.  Of  the 
1,400,000,000  tons  carried  100  miles  last  year  on  the 
railways  of  the  world,  800.000,000  tons  were  carried 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  States.  Take  the 
600,000,000  tons  carried  100  miles  on  the  railways 
of  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  add 
to  it  140,000,000  carried  on  the  ocean  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  upon  the  seas,  and  still  in  the 
800,000,000  tons  carried  on  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  there  are  60,000,000  tons  more  than 
on  all  the  railways  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  in  all  the  ocean  commerce  of  the 
world  put  together.  This  traffic  is  carried  by  the 
American  railway  at  an  average  of  eight  mills  per 
ton  per  mile:  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  charge 
two  cents  and  eight  mills;  France,  two  cents  and 
two  mills;  Germany,  two  cents  and  six  mills;  Italy, 
two  cents  and  five  mills;  Russia,  two  cents  and  four 
mills.  The  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States 
makes  our  country  the  most  wonderful  market  this 
globe  has  ever  known. 


THE  APIARY. 

Moving  Bees. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  desire  to  move  bees  to 
new  locations,  either  after  purchase  or  to  get  the  in- 
sects away  from  the  fruit-drying  grounds  or  for  other 
reasons.  In  the  RnrnI  Oil  if' mi  inn  Professor  A.  J. 
Cook  writes  on  the  subject.  He  says  in  moving  bees 
there  are  three  things  to  consider:  The  bees  should 
be  in  the  hive  when  the  latter  is  closed  i)reparatory 
to  moving;  the  hives  should  be  so  ventilated  that  no 
bees  would  be  smothered  in  transit;  and  care  must 
be  exercised  that  the  bees  remain  in  the  hive  after 
they  are  moved,  and  do  not  return  to  the  old  location. 

If  bees  are  closed  in  at  nightfall  they  will  practi- 
cally be  all  in  the  hive,  though  occasionally  a  few  re- 
main out  over  night.  The  best  way  then  is  to  close 
the  hives  after  the  bees  have  ceased  flying  for  the 
day.  In  case  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  hive  during 
the  day,  it  may  be  done  easily,  and  >il/  the  bees  se- 
cured. We  have  only  to  close  the  entrance  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  rap  on  the  hive  with  a  stick  or 
hammer  until  the  bees  are  thoroughly  frightened  and 
commence  eating,  then  open  the  entrance  but  con- 
tinue the  pounding  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes  till  the 
bees  cease  coming  in  from  the  field,  when  the  hive  is 
closed  and  ready  for  transportation.  In  this  way  all 
the  bees  are  surely  secured  to  the  hive. 

The  matter  of  ventilation  is  easily  accomplished 
If  the  bees  are  to  be  moved  but  a  short  distance,  and 
it  can  be  done  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  any  ventilation  other  than  covering  the 
usual  entrance  with  wire  gauze.  To  do  this  easily 
and  quickly  we  should  have  the  C.  C.  Miller  closer. 
This  is  made  by  tacking  a  strip  of  wire  gauze  on  to  a 
piece  of  lath  or  other  similar  strip,  which  must  be  a 
little  longer  than  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  so  that 
the  gauze  shall  project  an  inch  below  the  piece  on 
one  side  for  its  whole  length.  Then  drive  two  or 
three  small  wire  nails  just  through  the  strip.  This  is 
now  ready  for  use.  When  we  wish  to  close  the  hive 
place  the  strip  just  above  the  entrance  so  that  the 
gauze  projecting  below  shall  close  this  opening,  and 
secure  it  by  driving  the  three  projecting  nails  into 
the  hive.  It  is  well  to  have  a  few  such  closures  about 
the  apiary  ready  for  use.  In  case  we  move  the  bees 
far  or  in  the  heat  of  the  day  we  must  remove  the 
"whole  top  and  cover  with  wire  gauze,  or  in  case  we 
have  box  hives,  turn  the  same  bottom  up  and  cover 
entirely  with  the  gauze.  When  bees  are  shut  in  the 
hives  they  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  Bees  shut  in  a  hive  with  too  little  venti- 
lation, and  excited  by  heat  or  continual  disturbance, 
will  die  very  soon.  Of  course  in  moving  bees  the 
frames  should  be  fastened  so  that  they  cannot  move, 
either  by  tacking  the  ends  or  by  pressing  them 
tightly  with  a  board  nailed  to  the  hive  above  the 
frames. 

To  be  sure  that  the  bees  will  remain  with  the  hive 
and  not  return  to  the  old  location,  we  must  remove 
them  a  mile  or  more,  or  else  take  special  care.  If 
we  wish  to  move  them  but  a  short  distance,  we  may 
move  a  foot  or  so  a  day  till  they  are  at  the  desired 
place.    If  we  wish  to  move  the  apiary  or  a  part  of  it 
far — from  a  few  rods  to  a  half  mile  or  so — they  should 
be  shut  in  by  the  pounding  method  already  described, 
moved,  then  disturbed  again  by  pounding  two  or 
three  minutes,  when  they  may  be  liberated.    ]  would 
also  place  the  hive  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that 
previously  occupied,  and  lean  a  board  against  it  over 
the  entrance,  or  place  a  bush  or  box  close  in  front  so 
as  to  warn  the  bees  of  the  changed  conditions,  and 
cause  them  to  mark  their  new  position  before  they 
fly  away.    If  these  precautions  are  taken  few  bees 
will  return  even  if  moved  but  a  few  rods.    Two  or 
three  weak  colonies  or  nuclei  in  the  old  bee  yard  will 
capture  these  few  returning  bees,  if  any  there  be, 
and  these  latter  may  be  moved  in  the  same  way.  I 
have  moved  my  whole  apiary  two  or  three  times,  once 
this  season,  in  this  manner.  Of  course  in  moving  bees 
they  should  be  jarred  as  little  as  possible,  as  rough 
handling  may  move  the  frames  or  break  out  the 
newer  or  poorly  fastened  combs.    Spring  wagons,  or 
a  wagon  with  much  hay  or  straw,  on  which  to  place 
the  hives,  should  always  be  used. 


Fighting  Weevil  in  Warehouses. 


To  THE  Eoitor:— Will  you  kindly  advise  us,  through  your 
columns  or  otherwise,  how  we  can  clear  our  trranarV  of 
weevil;  We  can  ffet  under  the  main  floor  of  graiiarv,"  but 
have  two  sheds  on  either  side  without  any  floors.  Your  early 
reply  will  very  much  oblige  us.  "  Fakmkr. 

San  Jose. 

[When  the  warehouse  can  be  made  tight,  and 
there  is  no  danger  from  lighting  the  gas,  carbon  bi- 
sulphide vapor  (such  as  is  used  in  squirrel  killing)  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  killing  all  insect  life. 
Where  the  building  cannot  be  made  tight  (as  is 
usually  the  case),  empty  and  clean  the  building  most 
thoroughly,  let  in  all  the  light  and  air  possible  for 
days  or  weeks  and  spray  every  inch  of  the  interior 
with  fresh  linje  whitewash,  filling  cracks  and  crevicps 

mucji  fis  possible  ] 
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m  BURRELL  PRUNE  MACHINE. 


A  New   Process  for 
Cutting  the  Skins 
of  Prunes. 


NO  FIRE;  NO  HOT  WATER;  NO  LYE 

Cleans,  Cuts  and  Spreads  the 
fruit  at  one  operation. 

SIMPLE,  STRONG,  DURABLE, 
CHEAPER  AND  BETTER. 

Letters  from  Persons  who 


have  used  the  Burrell 
Prune  Machine: 

Oak  Bi.iTFK.  Santa  Cruz  Co.  Cal.,  April  l.i,  18'.).). 

Mu.  BrKi!i;LL-Dear  Sir;  Allow  me  lo  sa.v  that  your  pricker  has  given  me  more  than  satisfaction  In 
its  work,  helnff  a  great  liiiproveiiicnt  on  ihe  old  method  of  dipping-,  both  In  the  greater  amount  of  work 
done  in  a  given  time,  and  ihe  facility  with  which  It  is  done.  And  I  feel  assured  that  where  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  prunes  to  be  handled,  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time,  as  well  as  leaving  the 
prime  in  a  far  more  healthy  condition;  it  not  having  been  treated  with  lye.  Wishing  you  every  success 
with  your  really  valuable  invention.  I  remain.  Respectfully  yonrs.  ROBT.  MOORE. 

Finn  of  Mattern  &  Moore,  2.j  New  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

San  Jose,  April  30, 189.5. 

Mr.  J.  B.  BURKELi,— We  have,  during  the  past  season,  received  many  lots  of  "  pricked  "  prunes.  They 
have  in  all  instances  been  mingled  with  dipped  prunes  and  no  distinction  made. 

SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY  FRUIT  EXCHANGE,  by  Philo  Hersev,  Manager. 

PORTEHVILLE,  Feb.  1,  IRO.i. 

Mb.  J.  B,  BiTRiiELT,— Dear  Sir:  The  past  year  being  my  first  experience  in  drying  prunes,  I  looked  for 
ward  to  the  work  with  some  degree  of  fear  as  to  the  result.  My  crop  weighed  out  2fi  tons  when  cured,  and 
was  handled  with  perfect  satisfaction.  After  curing  my  crop.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  at  a  neighboring 
ranch,  where  the.v  were  using  the  dipping  machine,  and  I  want  to  say  right  here,  my  pricking  machine  is 
not  for  sale.   I  sold  mv  prunes  ungraded  for  414  cts.  f  o.  b.,  sacks  furnished.   Yours  trul.v, 

[Other  letters  in  next  week's  Rural  Press.]  GEORGE  T.  FROST. 

The  Burrell  Prune  Machine  is  manufactured  and  sold  by 

J.  B.  BURRELL,  449  West  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


W.  C.  ANDERSON, 

Horticultural  Supplies. 


-MANUFACTURER  OF- 


Anderson  Prune  Dipper, 

Dried  Prune  Processer, 
Orchard  Brush  Rake, 
Ready=  Reckoner  Time  Book. 


&6 


FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM: 

445  West  Santa  Clara  St. 


SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


-f-f^  DRIED  APRICOTS  AND  PEACHES  can  be  graded  hv  the  -f-f-f 

HAMILTON  FRUIT  GRADER 


.\s  well  as  PRUNES  and  WALNUTS.  -f 

THE  ONLY  MACHINE  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CAL.  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

W.  C.  HAMILTON,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

Factory,  451  W.  Santa  Clara  St  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


I^R/\INdS    S/niXH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACinKBRS  OF  


¥=■01*    TO\A/N    W/ATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

130  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  wheo  require^.  Are  prepared  for  ooatiup  »u  sJ^es  o(  Pipes 
with  AsphftltlUB. 


/\n  18Q5*yvVachine.. 

Walter  A.  Wood  Tubular  Steel  Mower. 


Steel  Drive  Wheels,  Steel  Frame,  steel  Shafts,  steel  Knife  Head  Steel  Taws  f^r  Di,™„    „,  . 
Steel  Wrist  Pin,  self-oiling;  Brass  bearingsrEye-Winklr  Oill?s   diTst  nrn^f^^^ 
Plates;  "Wobbler"  Track  Board;  Spring,  Foot  Lift  and  Cutter  Bar '  ^cS  Iwhl^ '  ^^IV.Tt^'il^^ 
^.^Se'^etafoVr^''''  '°  '^"^^  '^^"'^  oTher^&^^^eltT^dtso^i'beri^n' 


ALL  GOOD. 


Waiter  A.  Wood  Hay  Ral^e. 
Walter  A.  Wood  Reaper. 
Walter  A.  Wood  Binder, 
Walter  A.  Wood  Repairs. 


If  you  want  the  GENUINE 
Wood  Goods  address 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

B.  HAYMAN,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE: 

No.  14— Agricultural 
Machinery. 

No.  15 — Pumps  and 
Engines. 


These  Stackers  and  Rakes 
are  California  made  and  are 
specially  adapted  to  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Jackson's  Improved  "Eclipse"  Stacker  and  "Acme"  Rake. 

rvOTICE.— We  have  discontinued  our  Sole  Agency  for  the  "Eclipse  "  Stacker  and  "Acme" 
Rake,  heretofore  controlled  by  the  Deere  Implement  Company,  of  San  Francisco;  and  they  will  no 
longer  represent  us. 

Henceforth  we  will  supply  these  Stackers  and  Rakes  direct  to  the  trade.  We  carry  a  large  stock 
on  hand;  and  all  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  or  through  your 
local  dealer. 

W/A  RINIING.— These  Stackers  and  Rakes  are  fully  protected  by  Letters  Patent.  BEWARE 
of  infringements,  and  inferior,  imported  machines. 

Byron  Jackson  flachine  Works, 

625  SIXTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IRRIGATION. 


W.W.  mONTAGUE  Sc  CO. 


ARE    MANUFACTURERS  OF 


RIV/EXED    IRON    MIND  STEEL 

Water  Pipe 

For  Irrigation,  Hydranlic  Mining,  Mlllg  and  Power  PlantN. 

IRON,  CUT,  PUNCHED  AND  FORMED,  AND  TOOLS  SUPPLIED  PGR  MAKING  PIPE  ON  THE 

GROUND  WHERE  REQUIRED. 

309  to  317  Market  street,  5an  Fran^i^CQ, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Unanswered  Prayers. 


Like  some  schoolmaster,  kind  in  being  stern, 
Who  hears  the  children  crying  o'er  their  slates 
And  calling,  "Help  me,  master,"  yet  helps 
not. 

Since  in  his  silence  and  refusal  lies 
Their  self-development,  so  God  abides 
Unheeding  many  prayers.    He  is  not  deaf 
To  anj'  cry  sent  up  from  earnest  hearts : 
He  hears",  and  strengthens,  when  He  must 
deny. 

He  sees  us  weeping  o'er  life's  hard  sums; 
But  should  He  dry  our  tears,  and  give  the  key. 
What  would  it  profit  us  when  school  were 
done 

And  not  on«  lesson  mastered ; 

What  a  world 
Were  this  if  all  our  prayers  were  granted ! 
Not 

In  famed  Pandora's  box  were  such  vast  ills 
As  lie  in  human  hearts.  Should  our  desires, 
Voiced  one  by  one,  in  prayer,  ascend  to  God 
And  come  back  as  events,  shaped  to  our  wish. 
What  chaos  would  result  1 

In  my  fierce  youth 
I  sighed  out  breath  enough  to  move  a  fleet. 
Voicing  wild  praj'ers  to  heaven  for  fancied 
boons 

Which  were  denied ;  and  that  denial  bends 
My  knee  to  prayers  of  gratitude  each  day 
Of  my  maturer" life.    Yet  from  those  prayers 
I  rose'  always  re-girded  for  the  strife 
And  conscious  of  new  strength.    Pray  on  sad 
heart ! 

That  which  thou  pleadest  for  may  not  be  given. 
But  in  the  lofty  altitude  where  souls 
Who  supplicate  God's  Grace  are  lifted,  there 
Thou  shalt  find  help  to  bear  thy  future  lot 
Which  is  not  elsewhere  found. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Wooing  of  Beteey. 


"How  they  do  it  I  can  t  imagine," 
said  the  man  from  over  Sinnemahoning 
way.  ■  ■  How  they  just  lay  back  and 
think  it  all  up  and  then  go  and  do  it  is 
a  good  rods  beyond  me.  Bears,  I 
mean.  Sinnemahoning  bears.  There 
are  bears  and  bears,  but  when  you 
come  right  down  to  bears  that  are 
bears,  they  grow  only  on  Sinne- 
mahone  spread.  They're  always  up  to 
date.  There  are  no  back  numbers 
among  the  Sinnemahoning  bears.  Nay, 
Nay  ! 

"  Is  there  anybody  here  who  knows 
Toby  Groo — Toby  Groo  of  Lonesome 
Hollow  ?  It  doesn't  matter.  Only  if 
any  one  wants  to  buy  a  snug  little 
place  the  Toby  Groo  place  is  for  sale. 
Easy  terms,  too.  It  was  put  on  the 
market  sudden,  because  "Toby  Groo 
went  away  sudden.  All  on  account  o' 
bears — Sinnemahoning  bears.  I  met 
Toby  when  he  was  going  avvav. 

"  '  Toby,'  said  I,  '  what's—?  " 

"'It's  all  up!'  said  he.  'Ail  up 
with  me ! ' 

"  '  Meaning  Betsey  ?  '  said  I. 

"  '  The  same  ! '  said  he. 

"  'What  did  it  ?'  said  I. 

"  'Education  ! '  said  he. 

"  '  Education  ?  '  said  I. 

"  'There's  nothing  better  to  have  in 
a  district,'  said  he,  '  than  education, 
providing  you  deep  it  in  bounds.  It's 
all  right  among  the  rising  generation 
of  human  folks,  but  when  you  come  to 
spreading  it  among  bears,  you're 
carrying  it  too  far.  That's  my 
opinion,' said  Toby  Groo.  'Education 
is  what  done  me  up  with  Betsey.  Edu- 
cation among  bears  ! '  said  Toby. 

"  And  away  he  went  from  the  Sinne- 
mahone;  and  when  a  fellow  has  the 
heart  to  leave  the  Sinnemahone  coun- 
try you  can  make  up  your  mind  that 
he's  done  up  bad.  And  what  led  up  to 
it  was  this  : 

"The  Bricktons  are  great  people 
over  on  the  Sinnemahone,  you  know. 
Great  people.  Been  there  for  genera- 
tions. The  greatest  one  of  the  present 
generation  is  Betsey,  although  she  isn't 
very  big  and  isn't  twenty  years  old  yet. 

"' Takin' her  from  the  ground  up,' 
as  Uncle  Jabez  Fiddler  puts  it,  '  an' 
considerin'  of  her  fer  gener'l  scrump- 
tionness,  Sinnemahone  can't  turn  out 
the  ekal  o'  Betsey  Brickton.' 

"I  want  to  give  you  a  pointer  on 
Betsey,  though,  so  that  if  any  of  you 
should  happen  to  buy  the  Toby  Groo 
place  and  go  over  on  the  Sinnemahone 
and  be  somebody,  you'll  know  how  to 
act  and  keep  out  o'  trouble.  Betsey 
has  got  a  red  head — an  amazing  red 


head.  Now  I  rather  like  that  red  head 
of  Betsey's  and  a  good  many  other 
folks  do,  but  Betsey  thinks  it's  a  draw- 
back. She  is  sensitive  about  it  to  a 
degree.  In  the  soft  Sinnemahone 
tongue  she  is  tetchy  as  nettles  about 
it.  And  Betsey  is  so  full  o'  snap  and 
fire  that  it  isn't  safe  to  mention  torch- 
lights or  bricks  or  anything  of  that  sort 
where  Betsey  is,  for  she  takes  it  as  a 
personal  slur  on  her  topknot,  and  the 
way  she  flares  up  and  gives  it  to  you 
is  something  to  remember. 

"'It's  a  cortion  to  pepper-sass  ! ' 
Jabez  says. 

"  Everybody  knows  this,  and  is  care- 
ful not  to  get  Betsey's  red  head  be- 
tween them  and  her  if  they  want  to 
keep  on  the  right  side  of  her.  Betsey 
Brickton  is  popular,  though — so  pop- 
ular that  there  ain't  a  young  chap  on 
the  Sinnemahone  who  wouldn't  be 
happier  than  a  bear  in  a  bee  tree  if  he 
could  shine  up  to  her  and  know  that 
Betsey  liked  it.  Toby  Groo,  so  far  as 
money  went,  was  the  best  catch  for  a 
girl  of  all  the  young  fellows  on  the 
Sinnemahone  spread — not  bad-looking, 
and  not  much  over  twenty-two.  But 
he  wasn  t  over-popular,  because  he 
was  what  Uncle  Jabez  calls  'a  leetle 
nigh  in  his  dealin's,'  and  rather  inclined 
to  get  the  best  end  of  a  dicker,  even  if 
he  had  to  stretch  a  point.  For  all 
that,  old  Billy  Brickton — Betsey's 
father — got  it  into  his  head  some  time 
ago  that  Toby  Groo  s  money  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  Brickton 
family,  and  so  he  did  his  best  to  help 
Toby  get  on  the  right  side  o'  Betsej', 
Toby  being  not  only  willing,  but  more 
than  eager.  He  was  crazy  after 
Betsey. 

"  All  the  same,  Betsey  didn't  care 
for  Toby  not  a  little  bit,  nor  for  any 
one  else  in  particular.  Toby  kept 
pestering  Betsey  to  marry  him.  and  her 
father  talked  her  almost  blind  about  it, 
until  one  day  a  month  or  so  ago,  after 
Toby  had  asked  her  for  the  nine  hun- 
dredth time  if  she  d  marry  him,  she 
snapped  out: 

"  '  Yes  ! ' 

"  '  When  ?  '  said  Toby,  tickled  about 
to  death. 

"  'When  I  find  a  bear  that  can  spell 
my  name  I '  said  Betsey. 

"Then  Betsey  laughed  and  laughed, 
for  she  judged  that  she  had  settled  the 
business  then  and  there,  and  Toby  went 
away  glum  and  away  down  in  the 
mouth. 

"  If  none  of  you  fellows  know  Bar- 
naby  BeestufTer  of  Sinnemahone,  there 
is  a  large  waste  place  in  your  life. 
Barnaby  Beestuffer  is  a  citizen  to  whom 
all  Sinnemahoning  points  with  pnde. 
He  has  genius  such  as  could  only  have 
germinated,  sprouted,  grown  and  blos- 
somed on  the  storied  Sinnemahone. 
Barnaby  has  a  little  clearing,  but  he 
scorns  toil,  and  devotes  all  his  time  to 
taming  bears  and  snakes  and  coons  and 
wildcats  and  porcupines,  and  such  in- 
digenous products  of  the  Sinnemahone 
soil,  and  teaching  them  tricks  and 
capers.  About  the  time  that  Betsey 
Brickton  told  Toby  Groo  what'd  have 
to  happen  before  she'd  marry  him  there 
was  a  show  in  the  hall  over  to  the 
county  seat,  and  Barnaby  went  over  to 
see  it.  One  of  the  actors  was  an  edu- 
cated pig.  It  could  play  cards,  spell 
out  things  by  stringing  little  blocks  on 
the  floor  with  letters  painted  on  'em, 
and  do  lots  of  other  amazing  things. 
The  spelling  took  Barnaby's  eye  more 
than  anything  else  the  pig  did. 

"  'Pigs  kin  I'arn  to  do  that,  kin 
they  ?  "  says  Barnaby.  '  Then  I'll  bet 
a  farm  that  b'ars  kin  I'arn  to  do  it,  too, 
an'  durn  quick,  an'  I'll  I'arn  'em  ! ' 

"When  Barnaby  got  back  home  he 
started  right  in  to  teach  one  of  his 
young  bears  to  spell  as  well  as  the 
learned  pig  could.  One  day  as  he  was 
practicing  his  bear  on  a  lesson,  Toby 
Groo  happened  to  be  going  by  Bar- 
naby's clearing.  Barnaby  was  feeling 
pretty  sore  against  Toby  on  account  of 
a  little  dicker  in  steers  they'd  had  a 
few  days  before,  in  which  Toby  had  got 
a  good  deal  the  best  of  Barnaby. 

"  '  Cheated  the  consarned  eyes  out  of 
him  !  "  Uncle  Jabez  said. 

"  But  Toby  didn't  mind  a  little  thing 
like  that,  and  ho  stopped  at  the  clear- 
ing to  see  what  was  going  on  between 
Barnaby  and  the  bear.    He  hadn't 


watched  the  performance  long  before 
an  idea  struck  him  and  almost  knocked 
him  over. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  anyhow, 
Barnaby  ? " 

"  'Givin'  my  b  ar  his  spellin'  lesson,' 
said  he. 

"  '  Can  you  teach  him  anything  you 
want  to  ? ' 

"  '  Bet  ye  I  kin  ! '  said  Barnaby. 

"  '  Could  you  teach  that  bear  to  spell 
Betsey  Brickton  ?  '  said  Toby,  turning 
hot. 

"  Barnaby  had  heard  all  about  the 
answer  Betsey  had  given  Toby,  and 
knew  at  once  'Toby's  little  game. 

"  '  Kin  I  Tarn  that  b  ar  to  spell  Bet- 
sey Brickton  T  said  Barnaby.  '  I  kin  fer 
money.' 

"  '  Can  you  teach  that  bear  to  spell 
Betsey  Brickton  for  ten  dollars  ?"  said 
Toby.' 

"  "I  kin  I'arn  that  b'ar  to  spell  Betsey 
Brickton  for  twenty  dollars,  spot  cash,' 
.said  Barnaby. 

"  Toby  tried  to  get  Barnaby  to  do  it 
for  fifteen  dollars,  but  Barnaby  stuck 
out  for  twenty,  and  Toby  made  a  bar- 
gain with  him.  When  the  two  weeks 
were  up,  Toby  went  over  to  Barnaby's 
and  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  bear 
could  lay  out  the  blocks  that  spelled 
Betsey's  name,  and  could  do  it  in  short 
order  without  a  skip  or  a  break. 

"  'He  danced  for  joy  an"  felt  so  rip- 
pin' good,' says  Barnaby,  'that  I  feel 
Hke  kickin'  myself  all  around  my  clear- 
in'  an'  then  roUin'  'round  in  a  bull-pen 
full  o'  porcupines  'cause  I  didn't  tell 
him  I'd  hef  ter  hev  five  dollars  more  ! ' 

"  Next  day  Toby  drove  to  the  Brick- 
ton place. 

"  '  Betsey,'  said  he,  'don't  you  want  to 
ride  over  and  see  Barnaby  Beestuffer's 
menagerie  ?    It  s  worth  seeing.' 

' '  Betsey  said  she'd  just  as  lief  as  not, 
and  she  got  in  the  wagon  and  went 
along.  She  was  tickled  all  to  pieces  at 
the  cute  things  the  animals  and  the 
snakes  did,  and  Toby  said  : 

"  'That  was  pretty  hard  lines  you 
held  me  to  about  marrying,  wasn't  it, 
Betsey? ' 

"  '  Think  so  "? '  said  Betsey,  laughing. 
Oh,  I  don't  know  !  I  didn't  want  to 
hurt  your  feelings  by  saying  No,  plump 
out,'  said  she. 

"  '  I  suppose  you'll  stick  to  what 
you  said  about  marrying  me  ? '  said 
Toby.  '  If  you  see  a  bear  that  will 
spell  your  name,  you'll  stick  to  what 
you  said  V ' 

"  'Certainly,'  said  Betsey.  Why 
not  ?  ' 

"Then  Toby  nodded  to  Barnaby,  and 
Barnaby  nodded  to  the  bear.  The  bear 
jumped  for  a  pile  of  blocks  that  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  the  ne.xt  second  put  a 
big  letter  B  at  Betsey's  feet. 

"'I  guess  Betsey  must  a-begun  to 
smell  a  rat,'  Barnaby  says,  'fer  when 
she  see  the  letter  B  she  sort  o'  turned 
pale.' 

"  The  bear  followed  the  B  with  an  E, 
and  then  dropped  a  T  after  the  E,  and 
kept  on  putting  down  the  letters  till  he 
had  Betsey  spelled  out  as  proper  as 
Betsey  could  have  done  it  herself. 
Betsey  got  cold  and  shivery,  and  had 
to  take  hold  of  the  fence  to  steady  her- 
self. Toby  stood  by,  grinning  and  gloat- 
ing. Then  the  bear  brought  out  another 
B.  The  second  name  was  begun  right, 
and  it  kept  on  right.  Betsey  couldn't 
keep  her  eye  off  the  proceeding,  al- 
though she  saw  the  bear  sealing  her 
fate,  letter  by  letter.  B-R-I-C-K-T-O 
the  bear  laid  down,  and  Betsey  was  so 
near  fainting  that  she  grabbed  both 
hands  on  the  fence,  and  Barnaby  jumped 
to  catch  her  if  she  fell. 

' ' '  Only  one  letter  more! '  Toby  said, 
'  and  the  strain  '11  be  over,  Betsey.  And 
then  you  and  I  '11  get  married! ' 

"The  bear  put  down  the  last  letter. 
It  wasn't  an  N.  It  was  a  P.  And  there 
was  spread  out  in  a  line  of  big  black 
letters  that  anybody  with  half  an  eye 
could  read,  '  BETSEY  BRICKTOP  ! ' 
Betsey's  face  quit  being  white  in  a  sec- 
ond, and  flashed  as  red,  almost,  as  her 
hair  was.  She  turned  on  Toby,  and 
Barnaby  says  that  he  actually  saw  fire 
shoot  out  of  her  eyes.  Nobody  knows 
what  she  would  have  done  to  Toby,  be- 
cause he  didn't  wait  to  have  it  done. 
He  jumped  the  fence  and  into  his  wa- 
gon, and  away  he  went.  And  that  is 
why,  as  near  as  the  facts  can  be  got  at, 


the  Toby  Groo  place  is  for  sale,  terms 
easy. 

"They  say,  over  on  the  Sinnema- 
hone, that  Barnaby  Beestuffer,  seeing 
a  chance  to  get  even  with  Toby  on  the 
steer  dicker,  had  educated  two  bears 
and  rung  the  wrong  one  in  on  Toby 
when  the  time  came.  Barnaby  doesn't 
deny  it  nor  admit  it,  but  when  any  one 
charges  him  with  it  he  just  sits  and 
grins.  But  don't  you  wonder  at  those 
bears,  those  Sinnemahoning  bears'/ — 
New  York  Sun. 


Mother. 

All  that  I  am  my  mother  made  me. — 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

Nature's  loving  proxy,  the  watchful 
mother. — Bulwer. 

All  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to 
my  angel  mother. — Lincoln. 

Let  France  have  good  mothers,  and 
she  will  have  good  sons. — Napoleon. 

The  future  destiny  of  the  child  is 
always  the  work  of  the  mother. — Na- 
i  poleon. 

j  I  would  desire  for  a  friend  the  son 
;  who  never  resisted  the  tears  of  his 

mother. — Lacretelle. 

If  there  be  aught  surpassing  human 

deed   or   word  or  thought  it  is  a 

mother's  love. — Marchioness  de  Spo- 

dara. 

If  you  would  reform  the  world  from 
its  errors  and  vices  begin  by  enlisting 
the  mothers. — C.  Simmons. 

Say  to  mothers,  what  a  holy  charge 
is  theirs;  with  what  a  kindly  power 
their  love  might  rule  the  fountains  of 
a  new-born  mind. — Mrs.  Sigourney. 

Unhappy  is  the  man  for  whom  his 
own  mother  has  not  made  all  other 
motkers  venerable. — Kichter. 


All  a  Mistake. 


Two  colored  men,  both  of  whom  were 
in  a  hurry,  turned  the  corner  of  Third 
and  Green  streets  last  evening  a  little 
after  dusk  and  ran  into  each  other  with 
considerable  force.  Their  heads  struck 
together,  and,  though  both  were  hard, 
it  was  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond, 
and  both  were  hurt.  They  backed 
away,  glaring  at  each  other  through 
the  dusk,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and 
began  to  swear. 

"Whut  does  yoh  mean  by  runnin' 
along  into  other  folks  wif  yoh  eyes 
shut  ?  "  said  one.  "  I'se  got  a  mind  to 
smash  yoh  face.'' 

The  other  man  retorted  with  an  oath, 
and  a  fight  seemed  inevitable. 

Then  the  man  who  had  spoken  first, 
and  who  happened  to  be  the  smaller 
one  of  the  two,  peered  forward  and 
said,  rather  softly:  "Whut,  am  dat 
you,  Misser  Johnsing  ?  " 

They  shook  hands,  and  then  the 
smaller  man  said:  "  Fore  de  Lawd, 
Misser  Johnsing,  I  done  took  yo'  foh  a 
white  man  when  1  was  a-swearin'." 
And  so  the  trouble  was  explained  away 
and  all  malice  was  over. — Louisville 
Commercial. 


A  Dublin  doctor  recently  sent  in  a 
bill  to  a  lady,  which  ran  thus:  "To  cur- 
ing your  husband  till  he  died." — Ex- 
change. 
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The  Tee=hee  Qirl. 


was  a 


'Tee- 


I  know  a  little  maiden,  but  really,  on  my 
word, 

You  would  sooner  think  this  person 
Tee-hee  bird. 

For  no  matter  what  you  say, 

If  it's  sad  or  if  it's  gay. 
This  silly  maiden  answers  you  with 

he-he,"  .    x.  ,, 

With  a  "Tee-he,  tee-he,  tee-he-he. 

She's  quite  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  bright 
and  smiling  eyes,  .    j        ^  v,„ 

And,  in  some  things,  I  understand  that  she 
is  very  wise. 
But  though  she  knows  her  letters. 
No  matter  what  her  betters 
Or  her  elders  may  remark  to  her,  this  little 
maiden,  she  ,;rr.„„ 
Is  sure  to  end  her  answer  with  a  lee- 
he-he,"  ^   ,  ,, 

With  a  '•  Tee-he,  tee-he,  tee-he-he. 

If  you  tell  her  that  your  pocket  is  just  stufled 

all  full  of  toys,  ,       ,  ^ 

If  you  tell  her  you've  a  headache  and  she  must 
not  make  a  noise, 
If  you  tell  her  she's  your  pride. 
Or  if  you  scold  and  chide. 
It  reallv  is  the  same  to  her  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
For  her  answer  is  a  giggle  with  a  '  Tee- 
he-he." 

A  "Tee-he,  tee-he,  tee-he-he. 
I  have  heard  this  little  maiden  say  that  she 

was  very  tired ; 
I  have  heard  her  ask  for  lots  of  things  she  very 
much  desired ; 
But  to  everything  she  uttered. 
Or  mumbled  forth  or  muttered, 
She  tackled  that  senseless  giggle   that  is 

quite  devoid  of  glee— 
That  foolish  little  habit  of  a  "  Tee-he-he, 
A  "Tee-he,  tee-he,  tee-he-he." 

I  .sometimes  feel  quite  worried  lest  an  elf  of 

whom  I've  heard  ■  ,  •  i 

Should  come  along  and  change  this  girl  into  a 
Tee-he  bird ; 
When,  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 
With  each  curl  turned  to  a  feather, 
She'd  have  to  sit  the  livelong  day  alone  uppn 

Just  calling  out  to  folks  below  her  "Tee- 
he-he," 

Her  "Tee-he,  tee-he,  tee-he-he.' 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  St.  Nicholas. 


Fashion  Notes. 


She  Is  No  Novelty. 


Gems  of  Thought. 


The  question  of  woman's  supremacy 
is  not  a  new  one.    In  Rome,  under  the 
empire,  a  tribunal  of  women  was  es- 
tablished to  decide  questions  regarding 
luxury  and  etiquette.    The  Emperor 
Heliogabalus  consulted  this  assembly 
frequently.    They  decided  questions  of 
precedence,  the  number  and  state  of 
females  at  court,  upon  the  style  of  car- 
riage  the   emperor   should   ride  in, 
whether  sedan  chairs  should  be  orna- 
mented with  silver  or  ivory,  and  con- 
tested the  rights  of  man  with  an  intel- 
ligence worthy  of  the  present  time.  It 
was  a  veritable  senate  of  fashion,  was 
approved  of  by  wiser  men  than  Helioga- 
balus, and  was  re-established  and  main- 
tained by  his  successors.   The  admission 
of  woman's  right  to  govern  does  not  al- 
ways signify  an  advanced  state  of  socie- 
ty, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  small  state  in  Java,  between 
the  towns  of  Samarang  and  Bantam, 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Bantam.  In 
regard  to  its  form  of  government  and 
the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, it  far  exceeds  the  wildest  dreams 
of  feminine  minds.    From  time  imme- 
morial Bantam,  though  tributary  to 
Holland,  has  .-been  governed  by  women 
The  sovereign  is  a  man,  but  the  fact 
scarcely  counts,  as  he  is  subject  to  a 
council  of  three  women.    High  digni- 
taries, officers,  and  all  the  court  attend- 
ants are,  without  exception,  women, 
who  see  that  the  men  are  employed  in 
agriculture  and  commerce.    The  king's 
body-guard  is  composed  of  a  corps  of 
women  soldiers,  who  ride  astride  their 
horses  like  men  and  handle  a  short, 
sharp  lance   with    dexterity.  They 
carry  a  rifle,  too,  with  ease,  and  aim 
and  fire  with  accuracy  at  full  gallop. 
The  oldest  son  of  the  king  succeeds  to 
the  crown,  but  if  the  king  dies  with- 
out male  heirs  100  women,  specially 
appointed,  meet  and  select  one  of  their 
own  sons  by  vote  and  proclaim  him  the 
legitimate    sovereign.    In  several  vil- 
lages of  Finland  the  woman  has  author- 
ity, for  a  religious  sect  exists  there 
whose  disciples  are  forced,  when  about 
to  marry,  to  take  a  vow  to  submit  to 
the  wife  in  all  things.     The  women 
choose  one  woman  for  their  governing 
head,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
men  behave  themselves,  and  to  punish 
them  if  they  transgress. 


A  graduation  gown  is  as  important 
as  any  gown  that  a  woman  ever  buys, 
and  ranks  only  after  her  first  ball  gown 
or  wedding. 

It  is  no  small  matter  to  choose  a 
costume  that  will  be  becoming  alike  to 
a  dark  girl,  a  fair  girl,  a  stout  and  a 
thin  girl,  and  yet  it  is  the  accepted 
rule  the  graduating  class  shall  all  dress 
alike,  and  to  solve  the  problem  of  a 
gown  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  When  so 
many  gowns  are  to  be  made,  exactly 
alike,  there  should  be  some  saving  to 
all  concerned,  for  it  is  more  of  a  whole- 
sale than  a  retail  afiair. 

Fortunately,  it  is  almost  a  fixed  rule 
that  the  color  is  white.  There  may  be 
sashes,  bows  and  trimmings  of  other 
colors,  but  the  gown  itself  is  to  be  pure 
white.  Simple  and  inexpensive  materi- 
als are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  While 
it  is  desirable  the  gowns  should  be  as 
dainty  and  smart  as  possible,  anything 
elaborate  or  over-trimmed,  in  the  least 
suggestive  of  an  evening  gown,  would 
be  quite  out  of  place. 

There  are  many  wash  fabrics  which 
are  excellent  for  graduation  gowns. 
June  days  are  bound  to  be  hot,  and  if 
the  weather  be  line  there  is  nothing 
prettier  than  a  muslin.  Organdie, 
cambric,  dotted  Swiss  muslin  and  a 
thousand  and  one  others  give  oppor- 
tunity of  a  wide  choice.  Twelve  yards 
of  the  wide  goods  are  sufficient,  and 
the  cost  is  trifling.  If  the  waist  is  lined 
the  lining  should  be  cut  decollete,  so 
that  there  is  only  the  sheer  muslin  over 
the  neck  and  arms.  Silk  slips  are  very 
much  the  fashion  this  season,  but  an 
under  petticoat  of  sateen,  or  even  cam- 
bric, is  effective  and  cheaper. 

A  pretty  and  satisfactory  model  for 
a  skirt  is  last  year's,  made  with  wider 
pieces  in  the  back  and  both  gathered 
and  box  .plaited  into  the  band  just  at 
the  back.  This  give.s  a  narrow  look  to 
the  hips  and  makes  the  skirt  stand  out 
better  than  any  other.  Two  small  bias 
rufHes,  trimmed  with  narrow  Valenci- 
ennes edging,  or  one  deep  one  makes  a 
good  trimming,  which  can  be  elaborat- 
ed by  rows  of  insertion  an  inch  wide. 
Full  flounces  on  a  skirt  are  a  great 
addition  to  any  wash  fabric,  for  in  itself 
it  has  not  stiffness  enough  to  stand  out 
well  from  the  feet.  A  tiny  steel  or 
feather  bone  run  through  the  hem  of  the 
front  and  side  breadths  is  also  a  good 
addition. 

The  waists  may  be  plain  or  elaborate, 
as  the  girls  elect.  A  pretty  model  is 
with  bands  of  insertion  put  in  in  rows 
to  form  a  yoke,  and  each  band  edged 
on  either  side  with  the  same  narrow 
lace  as  on  the  underskirt.  Another 
pattern,  with  the  insertion  put  in  hori 
zontally,  is  also  effective  and  becoming 
The  sleeves  of  the  leg  of  mutton  shape 
are  not  so  much  used  as  those  that 
have  the  full  puff  to  the  elbow,  and  from 
elbow  to  wrist  are  finished  like  the 
yoke,  with  the  bands  of  insertion  and 
lace. 

The  "findings"  of  a  dress  of  the 
present  day  are  a  large  item.  It  takes 
many  yards  of  hair  cloth  to  line  a  gown 
throughout,  and  then  there  are  the 
thin  sheets  for  the  bottoms  of  dresses 
and  edges  of  full  basques  and  coats. 
Grass  cloth  can  be  bought  as  low  as 
nine  cents  a  yard,  and  for  the  lighter 
goods  will  do  as  well  as  the  more  ex- 
pensive hair  cloth,  which  is  necessary 
for  heavy  materials,  having  more  body 
than  the  grass  cloth. 

The  lighter  summer  gowns  will  be 
much  trimmed  with  ribbons,  jabots  of 
lace,  etc.  Some  of  the  latest  creations 
have  many  seams,  each  outlined  with 
ribbons  ending  in  a  loop  and  end.  A 
few  of  the  skirts  are  box-plaited,  but 
these  are  not  allowed  to  flare  at  the 
hip.  They,  however,  diverge  greatly 
below  the  knees. 

Shoes  grow  narrower.  We  have 
gotten  to  the  "needle  toe."  Low 
shoes  with  leggins  and  gaiters  are 
much  worn.  Fancy  shoes  are  of  per- 
forated leather  over  skins  of  a  different 
color.  They  are,  however,  excepting 
in  the  quieter  tones,  only  for  the  more 
fortunale  sisters  who  own  their  own 
carriages. 


Education  begins  the  gentleman,  but 
reading,  good  company  and  reflection 
must  finish  him. — Locke. 

Apelles  used  to  paint  a  good  house- 
wife on  a  snail,  to  import  that  she  was 
a  home  keeper. — James  Howell. 

Man  argues  woman  may  not  be 
trusted  too  far;  woman  feels  man  can- 
not be  trusted  too  near. — Junius  Henri 
Browne. 

The  passion  for  praise,  which  is  so 
very  vehement  in  the  fair  sex,  pro- 
duces excellent  effects  in  women  of 
sense. — Joseph  Addison. 

Every  man  who  rises  above  the  com- 
mon level  receives  two  educations;  the 
first  from  his  instructors;  the  second, 
the  most  personal  and  important,  from 
himself.  — Gibbon . 

As  I  believe  universities  are  the  best 
places  in  the  world  for  those  who  can 
profit  by  them,  so  I  think  for  the  idle 
and  self-indulgent  they  are  about  the 
very  worst. — Dr.  Arnold. 

A  fool  can  no  more  see  his  folly  than 
he  can  see  his  ears. — Thackery. 

Adversity  borrows  its  sharpest 
sting  from  our  impatience.  —  Bishop 
Home. 

Find  your  niche,  and  fill  it.  It  it  be 
ever  so  little,  if  it  is  only  to  be  hewer 
of  wood  or  drawer  of  water,  do  some- 
thing in  this  great  battle  for  God  and 
truth. — Spurgeon. 

To  write  or  talk  concerning  any  sub- 
ject without  having  previously  taken 
the  pains  to  understand  it,  is  a  breach 
of  the  duty  which  we  owe  ourselves, 
though  it  may  be  no  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  land 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Recipes. 


talking  and  even  publishing  nonsense  is 
necessary  in  a  free  State;  but  the  more 
sparingly  we  make  use  of  it  the  bet- 
ter.— Coleridge. 


Egos  with  Cream.  —  Hard-boiled 
eggs  are  to  be  shelled  and  cut  in 
halves,  the  latter  arranged,  cut  side 
downward,  upon  a  buttered  dish  or 
platter.  A  rich  cream  sauce  properly 
flavored  is  then  to  be  turned  over  or 
around  the  eggs,  which  should  be 
served  immediately.  Finely  chopped 
chicken,  turkey  or  ham  may  be  mixed 
with  the  sauce  if  relished. 

Cheese  OiMELET. — Four  well-beaten 
eggs,  half  a  teacup  of  grated  crackers, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  cheese. 
Pour  into  a  hot  pan  and  fry. 

Tomatoes  and  Rice. — Wash  a  cupful 
of  rice.  Have  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  over  the  fire  in  a  frying  pan, 
and  when  very  hot  stir  the  rice  in  it. 
Stir  it  continuously  until  it  is  a  golden 
brown,  then  add  to  it  a  cupful  of  toma- 
toes. Stir  it  well,  cover  and  let  it 
cook  gently  until  the  rice  is  tender; 
add  salt  and  a  little  pepper. 

Sunshine  Cake.— Whites  of  eleven 
eggs,  yolks  of  seven,  one  and  one-half 
cups  of  fine  granulated  sugar,  sifted;  a 
teacupful  of  flour  and  a  level  teaspoon - 
ful  of  ci-eam  of  tartar  sifted  together 
three  times.  Beat  the  whites  to  the 
stiffest  froth;  add  the  yolks  well  beaten; 
whip  in  the  sugar  quickly  and  lightly, 
using  a  wire  spoon;  add  any  flavoring 
preferred;  sift  in  the  flour  and  mix  it 
in  as  lightly  as  possible;  do  not  beat, 
but  turn  it  at  once  into  an  angels'  food 
pan  (ungreased).  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven  for  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  minutes;  remove  from  the  oven; 
The  privilege  of  !  turn  upside  down  and  allow  the  cake 


Scientific  Facts. 


In  the  fiords  on  the  Norway  coast 
the  clearness  of  the  water  is  wonderful. 
Objects  the  size  of  a  half  dollar  may  be 
seen  at  a  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
fathoms. 

Wheat  can  be  grown  in  the  Alps  at  an 
elevation  of  3600  feet,  in  Brazil  at  5000, 
in  the  Caucasus  at  8000,  in  Abyssinia, 
at  10,000,  and  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  at 
11,000. 

Dr.  Alexander,  the  officer  of  health 
of  the  poplar  district,  states  that 
several  recent  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
have  been  traced  to  the  eating  of  water- 
cress which  has  been  grown  in  polluted 
water.  Everybody  should  see  that 
watercress  and  celery  are  well  washed 
before  being  eaten. 

In  ordinary  chemical  analysis  the  one- 
hundred-and-twentieth  of  a  grain  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  the  lowest  limit 
of  practical  determination.  The  spec- 
troscope, however,  is  so  sensitive  that 
it  can  tell  the  presence  of  a  substance 
when  the  quantity  is  nearly  two  mil- 
lion times  less  than  this,  or  one  two- 
hundred-and-forty-millionth  of  a  grain. 

The  dangers  of  watching  solar  phe- 
nomena, even  with  the  partial  protec- 
tion of  colored  glasses,  have  been  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  George  Mackay  of  Edin- 
burgh. G  alileo  lost  his  vision  in  this 
manner.  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  i-etina 
was  permanently  injured,  and  Dr. 
Mackay  has  himself  met  with  not  less 
than  17  cases  of  impaired  sight  as  a 
result  of  viewing  with  unprotected  eye 
the  eclipses  of  1890  and  1891. 

Charlie;  "  Mamma,  mayn't  I  go  out 
into  the  street  for  a  bit?  The  boys 
say  there  is  a  comet  to  be  seen  ? " 
Mamma:  "  Well,  yes,  but  don't  go  too 
near."— Dallas  Times-Herald. 


to  remain  in  the  pan  until  perfectly 
cold. 

Baked  Bananas. — Peel  the  fruit  ar  d 
cut  it  in  halves  lengthwise.  Lay  these 
strips  in  close  order  in  a  baking  pan, 
stew  with  sugar  and  some  bits  of 
butter  on  them,  and  bake  it  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  for  about  half  an  hour.  The 
fruit  should  be  basted  while  baking 
with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  butter  and 
sugar  syrup  and  should  come  out 
glazed.  Serve  warm  at  the  end  of 
breakfast. 

Tea  Rolls. — Scald  a  pint  of  milk 
and  add  one  tablespoon  ful  of  sugar, 
one-half  cup  yeast,  and  flour  to  make  a 
batter.  Let  this  rise  over  night.  In 
the  morning  add  one-half  cup  of  butter, 
one  teaspoon  of  salt,  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  well  beaten.  Mix  this;  knead 
well  and  let  it  rise;  knead  again  and 
roll  it  three-fourths  inch  thick.  Butter 
and  cut  out  one-half  and  roll  the  other 
half  over  it,  and  let  it  rise  till  very 
light  and  bake.  These  are  delicious 
and  are  well  worth  a  trial. 

Stuffed  Date. — A  toothsome  dainty 
for  the  tea  table  is  a  stuffed  date.  Cut 
the  date  open  and  remove  the  stone. 
Fill  with  chopped  nuts  of  any  kind  and 
press  firmly  together. 


Humorous. 


Man  (at  front  door):  "  I  want  to  see 
thebossof  the  house."  Houser:  "W^alk 
right  up  to  the  second  story  back,  and 
tell  the  nurse  to  show  you  the  baby." — 
Presbyterian  Journal. 

"The  nearest  I  ever  came  to  being 
married,"  said  the  old  bachelor,  "was 
when  a  shopkeeper  gave  me  a  bad 
fifty-cent  piece,  and  I  went  back  and 
tried  to  get  a  better  half."— Dispatch. 

He  (earnestly):  "Now  that  we  are 
engaged,  Ethel,  will  you  pray  for  me  ?  " 
She:  "Oh!  no,  George;  I've  been 
praying  for  you  the  last  eight  years. 
But  now  that  I've  got  you  I'll  thank 
the  Lord  for  you." — Truth. 
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Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT^S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


ALEXANDER  &  HAMMON. 

RIO  BONITO  NURSERIES,  Biggs,  Butte  Co.,  Cal. 


k  Safe  Hfttij  uii  Positive  Cure 
The  Safent,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemlsbes  from  Iloraes 
and  rnttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIHINC  Impussible  to  produce  scar  iirhlemith. 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  batlsfactlon 
Price  $l,50  per  bottle.  Sold  bv  drucrelsts,  or 
eentby  eipress,  charee*  palil,  with  full  ulrections 
for  its  nse.  send  for  descr.ptivo  circulars,' 
THE  LAWRENCB-Wn.I,I.\MS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


DECIDUOUS     RRUIT  TREES 

OUR  SPECIALTY. 

Tbe  most  Complete  Assortment  of  General  Nursery  Stock  grown  on  tbe  t'acinc  Ck>a!si 


fOt(  e 


liTRUMRN 

^%    BUSH  ST  ^^^^ 


1,000,000  Trees  for  the  Season  of  1894-95  in  Stock. 

W  Acknowledged  everywhere  to  be  equal  to  the  best.  Guaranteed  to  be  healthy  and  tree  froff^ 
cale  or  other  pests. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.   Correspondence  solicited.  Address: 

Alexander  &  Hammon, 

BlffSS.  Butte  Countv.  Cal. 


Z\*lif 


INSURE   i  WITH  THE 


MONARCH  CAR  PRESS 

lOTONS  BOXCARStOO  > 

I  MONARCH  JR/>»ii.AjtviALulSM 

tifit*^  ISTMEBCSTCMAU. 

EcAR  PRtss  iwnn 


mm 


INSURANCE    t  COnPANY. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000 
ASSETS  $3,200,000 


Monarch  and 

^^T^^^  p,  &  B.  FRUIT  DRYING  PAPER. 


Patented  by  Jacob  Price. 
 ALSO  

Double-End  HURRICANE  Press 

(Two  Sizes). 
 FOR  SALE  BY  

L.  C.  nOREHOUSE, 

SAN  LEANDKO,  CAL. 
Wn.  H.  GRAY  General  Agent. 


Price's  Traction 
Engine. 


We  have  one  of  these  engines  that  was  used 
about  one  month  last  season  and  was  taken  back 
by  us  by  reason  of  illness  of  purchaser.  Engine  Is 
In  perfect  order,  and  In  better  working  order  than 
when  first  sent  from  the  factory.  A  BARGAIN. 
Indicated  power,  80-horse;  Cylinders,  8x8;  Wheels, 
8  f t.  high,  :2tj  in.  wide;  weight,  less  than  lU  tons. 
Price  when  new,  $4500. 

HOOKER  &  CO., 

16  and  18  Ummm  .Street.  San  Franrigco. 


METAL 
WHEEU 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  fize  yon  want.  20 
to  66  in  hii(b.  Tires  t 
t-i  S  in  wi  Jo— hobs  to 
J  ♦  any  ?:xIo  Havos 
1  «wi  m  my  times  in 
p  <wii.«uu  to  bftve  Bet 
ci  low  to  fit 

yoi'TwaRon  forh-'iilinp 
pr.'un,  I'od  Ifr.  mnnure, 
t'.:l9,  ^c.  No  resetting  of 
tirefl.  Oatl*g  free.  AddreBB 

i!:niPiRF:  mfg.  co., 


FARMERS,  AHENTION ! 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  EMPLOY  ANYBODY? 

If  so,  we  furnish  Farm  Hands,  'ri  :iuistrrs,  Men 
and  Wives,  etc..  promptly.   No  charges  to 
employers.   Send  in  your  orders  to 

J.  F.  CROSETT  &  CO., 

Employment  Agency, 

'8  Sacramento  Street. 


★★★★FIFTH  SEASON.  ★★★★ 
UNEQUALED  FOR  DRYING  RAISINS  AND  PRUNES! 

if  you  have  not  used  it,  XRV"    IX  ! 


SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULARS  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO. 

116  Battery  Street  San  Francisco. 


TREE  -  \A//\SH. 

Ollvro  01|3. 

"Greenbank"  Powdered  Caustic 
Soda  and  Pure  Potash. 

T.    W.    JrtCK-SOIN    dt  CO. 
Sole  AKeutH.      -      -       No.         Market  Str«»  t, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAT, 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  CofflmissioDer  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMKRY  STKEKT. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  i  Bet.  California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CaL. 


Largest  Stock  of 

SADDLERY  and  HARNESS 

On  Piicillc  Coast, 
fKT    LOWEST    F»RICES  I 

TRY  ME  : 

C.  L.  HASKELL,  10  Bush  St.,  S.  F, 


1/   I68tl8  DRUMMST  S.F.^ 


VEHICLES 

ALL  KINDS. 


50°/ 
SAVED. 


HARNESS 

ALL  KINDS. 


No.  aw.    Pr  ce.  je.'i. 

Tup  Buggies   «76to«l-^S 

Koad  WagnnH   43  tu  60 

Two  Seat  Wagons  45  to  110 

Phaetons   100  to  l.'SO 

SurrieH  and  Carriages   135  to  '^OO 

Harness   8  to  35 

WE   SHIP  EVERYWHERE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Catnlogue  pr  call. 

CALIFORNIA  W.iGON  AND  CARRIAGE  CO., 

36"4  FKE.MOXT  ST..  SAX  FR.\\<'l«iCO. 
 THE  

Porteous  Improved  Scraper. 

Patented  April  :j.  ls.s^i.    I'atenti-d  April  IT.  lS8:i 


Manufactured  by  U.  LISSENUKN. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  ciUed  to  this 
Scraper  and  the  many  varieties  of  work  of  which  It 
is  capable,  such  as  Railroad  Work.  Irritratlon 
Ditches.  Levee  Buildliifr.  Leveling  Land.  Road  Mak- 
Insr.  Ptc. 

This  Impleuient  will  lake  up  and  carry  Its  load  to 
ajiy  desired  distance.  It  will  distribute  the  dirt 
evenly  or  depoHit  Its  loatl  in  bulk  as  desired.  It 
will  do  the  work  of  Scraper.  Grader,  aud  Carrier. 
Thousauds  of  these  Scrapers  are  in  use  in  all  parte 
of  the-  country'. 

|3F"This  Scraper  Is  all  Steel— the  only  one  manu- 
factured in  the  Slalo. 

Price,  all  Steel,  foiir-borse.  •40;  Steel,  two-horse, 
•  31.    Address  all  orders  to  » 

G.  LISSEKBEH,  STOCKTOH.  CAL. 


At  i  Price 


1(1  HltTrr  Watrhpi,  ftlf  Te1eS» 
,  llAriM:^fLu-t  'iu|*»,SkMl«| 


Sfwlnr  mii-hloM,  A^c<.r.(*on«,  Ormns  Pljtnns  <t.irrMM!i, 

Ilv*h  IJr-iwcrs  St..'..-,  K^^Mlr^s  I*"""  "'"S 

Lelter  Frr-^i<?»,  Jirk«<T^wi,  T'-L^    jlnril^    ll.ij  ^n, 

Pr»««  Ktao  •>  i'njtj  ll^nlrs  ^  I»rlll«,     Itn-lrt  riowi, 

UwB  MoTT'-^  <V.W  Mills  l»f>t«>«,  Fon(1.^r4.  Itiimpr.irt*, 

PAnntnv  ^-r'V        Wrin^rw,       > nc-inr*,  HKtrs,       f^f'^l  Sink** 

^i-nl  r^r  r--f  «    [.it  .-i...  .If,  !  .  .■  I        I  .  .Hon.-'. 

IBlEo..;*.:.-  -* 

"INDURINE"  COLD  WATER  PAINTS. 

A  Most  Ri-iiiai-k.ilil.'  .M.iliTlal  Is  llie 
OUTSIDE  INOURIfNE. 

It  stands  rain  and  exiKisure  as  well  as  oil  paint 
and  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 

It  is  just  the  ihiuf;  for  fences,  outbuildings,  fac- 
tories, etc..  being  cheap,  durable  aud  easily  ap- 
plied by  anyone. 

It  has  no  equal  us  a  light  reflector  for  light- 
shafts  and  couit-yards  of  large  buildings.  It  is 
supplied  in  a  thick  paste,  tube  diluted  with  cold 
water.   It  is  made  iu  white  and  several  colors. 

I  IN  S  I  O  E    I  N  D  U  R  I  IN  E 
Is  designed  especially  for  factories,  stables,  and 
general  inside  work,  us  a  substitute  for  white- 
wash, kalsominc  or  oil  paint. 

Jl  trill  not  ruli  or  ecale.  .soften  or  darken  with 
age,  and  works  well  over  old  whitewash.  A  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  cold  water. 

Both  Indurines  are  perfectly  fire-proof 

Send  for  circular  an(^prices  to 

W>I.  m  ill»,  .M AM  FAtTl  KEK, 
Mills  ItiilldiiiK.  -       '^ixi  Kr;«iu-Uro.  (;»l. 

UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

SACKAHKNTU,  CALIFOKMA. 


ROOT,  NEILSON  &  C0.,<O> 

— MA-NUKAI  TruliHS  l)K— 

STEAH  ENGINES,  BOILERS, 

Aii't  till  kinilK  oj 
^   ^   MACniNEKV  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES. 


Flour  MlUs,  Saw  Mills  and  Qnartz  Mills;  Machin- 
ery Constructed.  Fitted  Up  and  Repaired. 
FROINT  STREET, Bet.  IN<tO 

SACKAM  KNTO,  CAI,. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE, 

  DEALERS  IN  

P/VRER, 

SI2to  516  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE   Los  Angeles 

BLAKE,  McFALL  Sl  CO  Portland.  Or. 


irenWELLMACHINERYwnrk. 

\  li  km. Is  .jf  t.KjL-.  Kciri  ii""-  i.t  I  In- .1-  i  lipr  hv  u«in»  .lur 
Adrtiu'int int*  pr,>M-«SL ran  fakt- ni'-tr.-  I'.  ifi-cttTt  K.-ooulii- 
Iciil  Art««1aii  Pumpinif  Itiir**  ti,  wrk  It,  steAm,  Air, etc 
LetnaholpT.in.  THE  AMKUIOAN  H  ELLWOUK*. 
Aarera,  IU.|   Cklcase,  I1L|   Delia*,  Tea. 
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S.  F.  MARKET  REPORT. 

Market  Review. 


San  Francisco,  June  26,  189.5. 

FLOUR— We  quote :  Net  cash  prices  for  Family 
Extras,  $.3  mOfS  60  TP  bbl ;  Bakers'  Extras,  $3  40@. 
$3  50:  Superfine,  $2  3.5(Si2  60  "tS  bbl. 

WHEAT— No.  1  Shipping  Wheat  is  quotable  at 
n2V4(ff93J.{c  per  ctl  for  new  and  flOc  tor  old.  Mill- 
ing Wheat,  97i4c@$l  per  ctl. 

BARLEY— Feed,  fair  to  good,  58J(@60c;  choice, 
63%c:  Brewing,  67ys@75c. 

OATS— We  quote:  Milling,  $1  0.5®1  10;  Sur- 
prise, $1  07'4(ai  laVi:  fancy  feed.  $1(»1  0.5;  good 
to  choice,  90@97;4c;  fair  to  good,  87'4®90c;  poor  to 
fair,  80(ff.8.5c;  Black,  nominal;  Gray,  87i4@95c  1*  ctl. 

CORN— We  quote :  Large  Yellow,  $1  05®  1  17H; 
small  Yellow,  $1  12'/4@.1  20  1*  ctl:  White,  $1 
@$1  10. 

BUCKWHEAT— Quotable  at  85®90c  ^  ctl. 

OILCAKE  MEAL— Quotable  at  $25  per  ton  from 
the  mill.   Jobbing  lots,  $27  .50. 

COTTON  SEED  OILCAKE— Quotable  at  $24 
per  ton. 

MIDDLINGS— Quotable  at  $18  50®  19  50  ton. 

BRAN— Quotable  at  $13  ,50@14  50  ton. 

GROUND  BARLEY— Quotable  at  $14  50 1*  ton. 

HAY— New  Wild  Oat  selling  at  $6@7  50: 
Wheat,  $7®10:  Alfalfa,  $7®7  50  per  ton.  We  quote 
as  follows,  old:  Wheat,  $7  50®  10  .50;  Wheat  and 
Oat.  $7  50@10  50;  Oat,  $8®,  10:  Alfalfa,  $7® 8  .50: 
Barley,  $7®8  50;  Glover,  $7@8;  Com'pressed,  $7 
@9;  .Stock,  $.5@6  f.  ton. 

STRAW— Quotable  at  40®70c  IP  bale. 

BEANS— We  quote  as  follows  :  Bayos,  $1  25 
(ffil  50;  Butter,  $1  .50@2  for  small  and  $2® 
2' .50  for  large;  Pink,  $1  25@1  45;  Red,  $1 
®1  25;  Lima,  $4  7.5@5;  Pea,  $2  75®2  85;  Small 
White,  $2  7.5®2  85;  Large  White.  $2  60®$2  85; 
Blackeye,  $3@3  50;  Horse,  $1  25®1  50  ^  ctl. 

SEEDS— We  quote  as  follows :  Mustard.  Brown, 
$1  25®1  75;  Yellow,  $1  7.5®2:  Trieste,  $1  90@2  00: 
Canary,  3»8®3!.ic;  Hemp,  3/2C;  Rape,  13i®2Jic; 
Timothy,  5i^®6i4c;  Alfalfa,  7@7!4c  ^  lb;  Flax, 
$2  .50®  3  ctl. 

POTATOES— Quotable  at  40@75c  "#  ctl  for  new 
crop. 

GREEN  CORN— Quotable  at  50®75c  per  sack 
and  10®12Ho  per  dozen  for  VacavlUe;  Alameda, 
20@22i/2C  per  doz. 

ONIONS— Quotable  at  65@75c  ctl.  for  Red  and 
7.5®80c  for  Silver  Skin. 

VARIOUS— We  quote :  Summer  Squash,  20@30c 
for  Vacaville;  Bay  Squash,  large  box,  30@40c: 
Cucumbers,  50@65c  V  box  for  Marysville;  Bay,  $1® 
1  25¥box:  Asparagus, 7.5c®$I  25  box  tor  ordinary 
and  $1  25®2  25  for  better  qualities ;  Rhubarb,  30@50c 
fS  box:Tomatoes,  $1  25®1  .50  If*  box;  String  Beans, 
2®3c  lb  for  common  and  3!4@4'/2C  for  garden 
beans;  Refugee,  .3®4c  V  tb;  Wax  Beans,  3@4c  f.  ft; 
Green  Peas,  $I®1  25  per  sack  for  garden; 
Turnips,  50c  V  ctl;  Beets,  60c  1«  sack;  Carrots, 
40@50c;  Cabbage,  65®75c  1ft  ctl;  Garlic,  new, 
3@4c  1*  ft;  Cauliflower,  .50®60o  IS  dozen;  Dried 
Peppers,  13@15c  If*  ft;  Dried  Okra,  15c  'f,  ft. 

FRESH  FRUIT— Apples— Quotable  at  50@75c  f. 
box  for  Green  and  75c(S41  It*  oox  for  Red. 

Apricots— Quotable  at  40@6()c  per  box  for  Royals. 

Berries  —  Gooseberries,  2®2^4c  to;  Strawber- 
ries, Sharpless,  $3@3  50  "f,  chest;  Longworth,  $.5®6; 
Raspberries,  $2  75@4  chest;  Blackberries, $2  .50® 
3  ^  chGSt 

Plums— Quotable  at50®60c  per  drawer  for  Royal 
Hative  and  .3.5®40c  per  drawer  for  Cherry  Plums. 

Pears— Quotable  at  25®.35c  1ft  small  box. 

Cherries— Quotable  at  35@75c  H  box  for  red  and 
black,  and  35®50c  for  white;  Royal  Anne,  60ffl75c. 
In  bulk,  4@6c  for  black,  4®4i4c  for  white,  and  5® 
6c  for  Royal  Anne. 

Currants— Quotable  at  $3®4  1ft  chest. 

Figs— Black,  single  layers,  .35®50c  |*  box;  double 
layers  75c®$l  per  box. 

Peaches— Quotable  at  40@65c  in  boxes  and  50@75c 
in  baskets. 

CITRUS  FRUIT— We  quote:  California  Navels 
$2®2  .50;  Seedlings,  $1@I  25;  Mexican  Limes, 
$4  ,50  1ft  box:  California  Lemons,  $1®1  .50  for 
common  and  $2®3  for  good  to  choice. 

DRIED  FRUIT— Following  are  the  prices  fur- 
nished by  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  Exchange.  The 
flgures  presented  represent  carload  lots,  smaller 
parcels  occasionally  selling  at  slightly  lower 

Apricots- Fancy  Moorpark,  8c;  choice,  do,  7c; 
fancy,  7c:  choice,  6c;  standard,  5!4c;  prime.  5c. 

Apples— Evaporated,  49;i@5'/^c;  sun-dried, 4@4Hc. 

Peaches  — Fancy,  6%c:  choice.  .5e;  standard, 
iViC;  prime,  4c;  peeled,  in  boxes,  12®!.3c. 

Pears— Fancy,  halves,  5c:  quarters,  4^0 ;  choice, 
4c;  standard,  SHc;  prime,  3c. 

Dried  Grapes— 1  '/jC  Tft  lb. 

Plums— Pitted,  .3®4c;unpltted,  l@2c. 

Prunes— Four  sizes,  4c. 

Nectarines— Fancy,  6c;  choice,  5e;  standard, 
4M^c;  prime,  4c. 

Figs— White,  choice,  3®5c;  black,  choice,  2i4@,3c. 

Raisins— In  sacks  (50-lb.  boxes  selling  at  He  ^ 
lb.  higher):  4-crowD,  loose,  3Hc;  3-crowu,  2Hc;  2- 
crown,  2c;  seedless  Sultanas,  3c;  seedless  Mus- 
catels, 2c  ^  ft;  .3-crown  London  Layers,  $1  40 
Ift  box  in  2n-lb.  boxes:  clusters,  $2:  Dehesa  clus- 
ters, $2  50:  Imperial  clusters,  .13;  4-crowu,  loose,  $1 ; 
4-crown,  loose,  faced,  $1  15  1ft  box. 

NUTS— Chestnuts,  3®,5c:  Walnuts,  6@7c  for  hard 
shell,  7(ai9i4c  for  soft  shell  and  7@9i4c  for  paper 
shell;  California  Almonds,  9®  10c  for  soft  shell,  2® 
2V4c  for  hard  shell  and  6@7c  tor  paper  shell;  Pea- 
nuts, 3V4®4'/2C  for  California  and  4@5'.4c  for  East- 
ern; Pecans,  6c  for  rough  and  8c  for  polished; 
Brazil  Nuts.  7®7Ho  "#  ft;  Cocoanuts,  $4  50@5  50 
1ft  100:  Pine  Nuts,  20c  V- 

HONEY— We  quote :  Comb,9@10c;  water-white, 
extracted,  5H@6c;  light  amber,  extracted,  5@5Hc; 
dark  amber,  4@5c  1ft  ft. 

BEESWAX— Quotable  at  26@28c  1ft  lb. 

BUTTER— Is  steady  and  firm,  with  an  upward 
tendency.  Arrivals  are  not  particularly  heavy, 
but  the  demand  is  so  very  limited  that  there  are 
large  supplies  on  hand.  Creamery- Fancy,  13'/4® 
1414c;  seconds,  12@13c1ft  B).  Dairy— Fancy,  I2fn> 
VZy^c;  fair  to  choice,  10@10VS!C;  store  lots,  nominal. 

CHEESE— We  quote:  Choice  to  fancy,  5H®6o; 
fair  to  good,  3"4®5c;  Eastern.  n@12(4c  ^  ft. 

EGGS— Quotable  at  13@14c  9  dozen  for  store 
and  16®17H  tor  ranch;  Eastern,  15;4®16c. 

POULTRY— We  quote  as  follows :  Live  Turkeys 
—  Gobblers,  10®12c;  Hens,  10®llc  'I*  lb;  Roosters, 
$4® 4  .50  for  old,  and  ,$,5®7  for  young;  Broilers.  $1  .5(i 
®2  .50  for  small  and  $3® 3  ,50  for  large ;  Fryers,  $3  50 
®4:  Hens,  $3  .50® 4  ,50;  Ducks,  .f.3®3  50  for  old  and 
$2  .50® 5  for  young;  Geese,  7.5c® $1  ^  pair:  Gos- 
lings, 75c((i$l:  Pigeons,  $1  50  V  dozen  for  old  and 
$1  .50  for  young. 

WOOL— We  quote  spring : 

Year's  fleece,  San  Joaquin,  1ft  ft  6@6Hc 

6  to  8  months  do  6@8o 

6  to  8  months  Calaveras  and  footblU,  free  8®10c 

Do,  defective  6@8c 

Northern,  good  to  choice  1-2®  13c 

po,  detective  


We  quote  Nevada  spring : 

Light  and  choice  9@Hc 

Heavy  6c 

HOPS— Quotable  at  4@6c  1ft  ft. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS— Quotable  as  follows : 

Sound.  Culls. 
Heavy  Steers,  56  lbs  up,  1ft  lb . . ,  10  @-c    9  ®— 

Medium  Steers.  48  to  56  lbs   8i/2®9  7i4@8 

Light,  42  to  47  pounds   8   ®—      7  @— 

Cows,  over  50  lbs   8   ®8i4     7  @— 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs   8  @—      7  @— 

Stags   — @6         — @4 

Kips,  17  to  30  lbs   — ®7        — ®6 

Veal  Skins,  10  to  17  lbs   — @8         — ®6 

Calf  skins,  5  to  10  lbs   — @9         — @7 

Dry  Hides,  over  16  lbs  19   @20     14  ®— 

Dry  Kips  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.  .14   @15     10  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   — @20     14  @— 

Pelts,  Shearlings,  10®20c  each;  do,  short,  2.5®35c 
each:  do,  medium,  30®45c  each;  do,  long  wool,  40® 
60c  each;  Deer  Skins,  summer,  30c;  do,  good 
medium,  15®2,5c;  do,  winter,  10®  15c  lb;  Goat 
Skins,  20@a5c  apiece  for  prime  to  perfect,  10®20c 
for  damaged,  and  5c  each  for  Kids. 

California  Fruit  Sales. 


Chicago,  Ii.l.,  June  24 —The  Porter  Brothers 
Company  sold  to-day:  Simonix  Prunes, $3.80;  Trag- 
edy Prunes,  $2.75@3.50;  Clyman  Prunes,  $1®2.05; 
Japan  Prunes,  $2  45;  Abundance  Prunes,  $2  20® 
2  25;  Peach  Plums,  $3  10;  do,  bxs,  $1  .30;  Claudis 
Prunes,  $1  9.5®2  10;  assorted,  $1  6.5f«'2  65:  Hatives, 
$1.35®  1.75;  St.  Catherines,  $1.65(0  1.80;  Brills,  $145; 
Cherry  Plums,  $1.25;  Strawberries,  85c:  Apples, 
$1.65:'  Cherries,  90c@$1.45;  Apricots,  85c®$1.85; 
Peaches,  eScfeSl  25. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Company  sold  four  cars  to-day. 
Peach  Plums,  ,$3.10;  Clyman  Plums,  $l.70®1.90; 
Royal  Apricots,  80c®$1.25;  Hale's  Early  Peaches, 
H5c(n'$1.25;  Alexander  Peaches,  .55c('i  $l ;  Royal  Anne 
fJherries,  $l®il  .50:  Tartarian,  $1@1.45;  Black  Re- 
publican, 80c@$l.40;  Bigarreau,  $1.,30. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  24.— The  Earl  Fruit 
Company  sold  two  cars  to-day.  Royal  Apricots, 
$lfn;l. 25;' Royal  Hative  Plums.  $1.15fail.2();  Hale's 
Early  Peaches,  75c®.1.10;  Alexander,  45cro$1.10; 
May  Peaches,  9.5c;  Oi-iental  Peaches,  85c.  Califor- 
nia'fast  express  refrigerator  sold  for  $1.75  gross. 

Chicago,  June  25.— The  Earl  Fruit  Company  to- 
day sold  two  cars  of  fruit:  Royal  Anne  Cherries, 
95c(;/$1.45;  Black  Republican,  $1.30®!. 40;  Black 
Tartarian.  $1.05®  1.40;  Alexander  Peaches,  bad  or- 
der, 6(ir«  65c:  Briggs  May  Peaches,  bad,  .55c. 

The  National  Fruit  Association:  Royal  Apri- 
cots, S,5c("  *1.1.5:  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $1.50®1.90; 
Satsuma  Plums,  ?;2.(i5;  Alexander  Peaches,  ,50fn  75c; 
Clyman  Plums,  tl.70®1.90;  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.3.5® 
2.85;  Figs,  llOc. 

New  York,  June  25.— Porter  Brothers  Company 
sold:  Tragedy  Prunes,  $2.90;  Royal  Hative.  $1.05; 
Tartarians,  9bc®$1.50;  Royal  Annes,  $1®1. 25;  Big 
arreaus,  80c@$1.20;  Peaches,  80c®$l. -20;  half  boxes 
Pears,  $1.15. 

The  National  Fruit  Association  sold:  Royal 
Apricots,  70cf'$1.2O;  Alexander  Peaches.  40c^;i 
$1.45;  Royal  Hative  Plums,  $1.10®1.35;  Clyman 
Plums,  $1.60.^  

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific 
Coast  Inventors. 


Reported  by  Dewey  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Patent 
Solicitors  for  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR  THB  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  U,  1895. 

540,710.— Abdominal  Sopporter— Kate  M.  Balt- 

zell,  Oakland,  Cal. 
540,951.— Sawing  Machine- F.  Costa,  Carbonado, 

Wash. 

540,724.— INKSTAND  Cover— H.  J.  Cowger,  King 
City,  Cal. 

540,783.— Tentering   Frame— Caroline   N.  Eno, 

Pomona,  Cal. 
,540  857.— Can  Opener— R.  Franken,  Pico  Heights, 

Cal. 

541,045.— Rail  Brake— J.  T.  Hall,  S.  F. 
540,913.— Metallic  Roofing— W.  Hille,  Alameda, 
Cal 

540.665.  — Fare  Receiver— I.  C.  Houghton,  S.  F. 

540.666.  — Coin  Actuated  Lock— I.  C.  Houghton, 
S.F. 

540  864.— Sprinkler— Frank  Lewis,  Pleasanton, 
Cal. 

,540,839.— Butter  Mold— H.  S.  Maltby,  ClarksviUe, 
Cal 

541,014.— Spring  Bed— B.  F.  Neely,  Colton,  Cal. 
540,868.— Water  Heater^A.  B.  Newkirk,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

540,844.— Faucet— A.  H.  &  T.  A.  Schluetcr,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

540,764.— Artificial  Leg— M.  Spring,  S.  F. 

541,056.— Dish  Cleaner- M.  Stone,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

540,767.— Can  Opener,  Etc.— Wagniere  .&  Silber- 
stein,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

.540,930.— Finger  Ring  Twine  Cutter— Jas.  Wal- 
lace. Oakland,  Cal. 

.540,772.— Photo-telegraph— C.  Willoughly.S.  F. 

.541),773._Fruit  Grader,  Etc.— L.  Wilsey,  Arroyo 
Grande.  Cal. 

Note.— Copies  of  U.  S.  and  Foreig-n  patents  fur- 
nished by  Dewev  &  Co.  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
(by  mail  for  telegraphic  order).  American  and 
Foreign  patents  obtained,  and  general  patent  busi- 
ness for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  transacted  with 
perfect  security,  at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 


★  C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO.,  ★ 

(Successors  to  THOMSON  &  EVANS.) 

1  10  &  113  liEAI.E  STREET,  S.  F. 

MACHINE  WORKS, 

steam  Pumps.    4-   Steam  Engines. 

.    .    All  Kinds  nf  MAVUINERV    .  . 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.   RIX,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

WAGON  AND 
PLATFORM 

HOOKER  &  CO.  Ift-I8  OBUHM  STREET.  8.K 


Breeders'  Directory. 


six  lines  or  less  in  this  directory  at  60c  per  line  per 
month. 


Horses  and  Cattle. 


p.  H.  liUKKE,  626  Market  St.,  S.  P.   Al  Prize  Hol- 
eteins;  Grade  Milch  Cows.   Pine  Pig's. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


P.  H.  MUKPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle,  Poland-China  &  Berkshire  Hogs. 


M.  D.  HOPKINS,  Petaluma.  Registered  Shorthorn 
Cattle.   Both  sexes  for  sale. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.  C.  C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  b.v  Henry  Pierce,  S.  P.   Animals  for  sale. 


Poultry. 


BUFl*  LE<JH0KNS.— Eggs  from  prize  winners, 
Jl,  3^2  and  per  thirteen.  Inciibator  lots  at  reduced 
rates.   C.  W.  Hansen,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 


E(iGS  FOR  HATCHING— Buff,  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns.  Pl.vmouth  Rocks.  White  Wy.andottes. 
Silver  W.vandottes.  Light  Brahmas.  Indian  Games, 
Black  Spanish,  Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks— Two  Dol- 
lars setting.  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey,  White 
Holland  Turke.v — Three  Dollars  dozen,  Tlieodore 
Gushing,  Spokane,  Washington. 


A.  Brst'HKK,  Tracy.  Cal..  breeder  of  Thorough- 
bred Wliilc  Lcffhorna.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks; 
.iDU  head  yuunt,' stock  to  select  from:  single  birds 
from  $2  up;  Irios  from  ifo  up;  eggs  Jl.oO  per  setting. 


J.  R.  CATLETT,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal..  breeds 
only  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
.50c  per  setting  or  11  settings  for  $5.  Satisflaction 
guaranteed. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  FARM,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Send  tor  Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue,  free. 


Swine. 


F.  H.  BCRICE,  B2fi  Market  St.,  S.  P.- BERKSHIRES. 


CHAS.   A.   STOWE,    Stockton,   Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  Hogs. 


M.  MILLER,  Elisio,  Cal.   Registered  Berkshlres. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joanuin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Poland-China,  Essex  and  Yorkshire  Swine. 


TYLER  BEACH,  San  Jose,  Cal.   Breeder  of  Thor- 
oughbred Berkshire  and  Essex  Hogs. 


Sheep  and  Goats. 


.J.  B.  HOYT,  Bird  s  L.anding,  Cal.  Importer  and 
_  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep;  also  breeds  Cross- 
r  bred  Merino  and  Shropshire  Sheep.  Rams  for  sale, 
c  Prices  to  suit  the  times.  Correspondence  solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento.  Very  large  choice  Span- 
ish, French  and  Shropshire  rams.  Bedrock  prices. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Petaluma,  Cal.  Southdown  Sheep. 


ROR  S/XLE. 

Holstein  njTT  |  C 


I  have  for  sale  10  Thoroughbred  Holsteln-Frie- 
sian  Bulls  of  superior  breeding— Clothilde,  Nether- 
land,  Aagie  and  Lady  Fay  families,  ranging  in 
afe3  from  6  to  18  months.  Apply 

HALL'S  STOCK  FARM,  Marysville, 
Or,  THOS.  B.  HALL,  Sacramento. 


1000  SHROPSHIRES. 

Larsrest  Mutton  Ram 
Breeding  Farm  in 
America.. 

Range  trade  a  specialty. 
Also  fitted  show  stock 
in  season. 
Come  or  write — 

A.  O.  FOX,  Owner. 
Oregon,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

I  (Established  18til). 

Weekly,  *1  aye.-ir.  7  Editors. 
IfiO-page 
Bee-Book 
Free! 


FREE 

All  about  Hees  and  Ilouey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

hi)  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  II.liINOIS. 


SENDYOURNAML&ADDRESS  ON  POSTAL  CARD^» 
LE-CRAISD  POULTRY  RA  N  CH  ,W  E  5T  Rl  VE  R  S I  DE.CAt 

'asHcaaa.'JTHEY  will  send  you  something  useful 

BY  DECEMBER  I5T- N  EXT.."'"">S  CW  LECH0RNS5."S,CJ^ 


IN  THESE  TIMES 

You  Can  Largely  Increase 

Your  income  b.v  buying  an  Incu- 
bator and  engaging  in  the  chicken 
business.  Send  stamp  for  our 
catalogue  of  Incubators,  Wire 
Netting,  Blooded  Powls  and  Poul- 
try Appliances  generally.  Remem- 
ber the  Best  is  the  Cheapest.  PACIFIC 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  1317  Castro  St., 
Oakland,  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

if*  General  Commission  Merchants,  ifi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

JlS-Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


THE 

OWEN 
ELECTRIC 
BELT 


Trade  Mark— Or.  A.  Owen 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  latest  and  only  scientiiic  and  practical 
Electric  Belt  made,  for  general  use,  producing 
a  genuine  current  of  Electricity,  for  the  cure 
of  disease,  that  can  bo  readily  felt  and  regu- 
lated both  in  quantity  and  power,  and  applied 
to  any  part  of  the  body .  It  can  bo  v?orn  at  any 
time  during  working  hours  or  sleep,  and 

WILL  POSITIVELY  CURE 

KHEUMATISOT 
LITMBAGO 

GENERAL.  DEBILITY 
liAIflE  BACK 
NERVOUS  niSEASES 

CHRONIC  DISEASES 
AND  FUNCTIONAL 
DERANGEMENTS 

WITHOUT  MEDICINE 

Electricity,  properly  applied,  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  drugs  for  all  Nervous,  Rheumatic, 
Kidney  and  Urinal  Troubles,  and  will  effect 
cures  in  seemingly  hopek'f  s  c.vses  where  every 
oilier  known  means  has  failed. 

Any  slugi'ish,  weak  or  diseased  organ  may 
by  tliis  mo:in.s  be  roused  to  healthy  activity 
Ijc-rLire  it  is  too  late. 

Lending  i  ledical  men  use  and  recommend  the 
Oweu  Belt  iu  their  practice. 

OUB  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Contains  fullest  information  regarding  the  cure 
of  nt^ute,  rhronio  and  nervous  diseases,  prices, 
and  how  1 3  order,  in  English,  German,  Swedish 
and  'Norweaiaa  languages,  will  bo  mailed,  upon 
application,  to  any  r.ddress  for  C  cents  postage. 

[lie  Owen  EiGctric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co. 

MAIN  OPnrS  AND  O.SLV  FACTOnr, 

fhe  Owen  Cleoirin  Cc[!  ridy.,  201  to  211  Slaie  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

he  Larcest  Electric  ndl  rstalilishmontin  the  WotU 


HEALDS 


Business  College, 


24  Post  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


FOR  SEVENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 

This  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type- Writing- 
Bookkeeping.  Telegrraphy,  Penm.anship,  Drawlngr, 
all  the  English  branches,  and  everything  pertaining 
to  business,  for  full  six  months.  We  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  give  individual  Instruction  to  all  our 
pupils. 

A  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering; 

Has  been  established  under  a  thoroughly  qualified 
instructor.  The  course  Is  thoroughly  practical. 
Send  for  Circular.  C.  S.  HALEY,  Sec. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
-733  m/*RK.ET  STREET, 
SAN  FnANCisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :   A.  YAH  DER  NAILLElf,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  f^;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaving.lSO.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular. 


OUR  ELECTRIC  BELT.S  CUBE 
Kidney  Troubles,  Ithcuuiatlsm, 
Oener'al  Debility,  etc.  Circulars 
Free.  Want  Agents.  Address  E. 
TAYLOR  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SESSIOINS  <fe  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm 


p. O  Box ( 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We  ha,ve  BerUshires  of  the  most  fashionable  strains. 
They  are  from  Pvl^e  Winners  ijnii  are  Prize  Win- 
ners themselves.  We  can  furnlsfi  pigs  three  to  si% 
jnontbs  n^,  OoTBspopdenoe  ^oljoltP,^. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Observations  by  Mr.  Ohieyer. 


In  times  of  progress  and  prosperity 
the  need  of  co-operation  is  but  little  felt 
by  the  masses.  Each  individual  feels 
able  to  take  care  of  himself,  to  hoe  his 
own  row  in  the  battle  of  life;  but  when 
adversity  knocks  at  the  door,  in  our 
isolation  we  feel  four-fold  our  weakness. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  co- 
operation flourishes  best  under  adverse 
conditions;  that  is  to  say,  when  wc 
most  feel  a  dependence  on  neighborly 
acts.  It  was  in  this  condition  the  great 
rural  population  found  itself  thirty 
years  ago.  and  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Grange  movements  throughout  the 
North  and  South,  the  East  and  the 
West.  Having  apparently  accomplished 
its  purpose,  that  of  restoring  harmony 
and  good  feeling  between  all  sections  of 
our  country,  and  thereby  inaugurated 
a  season  of  prosperity  throughout  the 
country  unparalleled  in  its  history, 
there  seemed  no  further  need  of  the 
late  activity  by  the  producers  of  the 
country,  and  they  relapsed  into  some- 
thing like  their  former  lassitude,  thus 
encouraging  the  reappearance  of  the 
enemy  of  rural  prosperity.  This  enemy 
comes  in  the  garb  of  co-operation,  which 
is  so  much  easier  accomplished  by  poli- 
ticians and  tradespeople.  The  writer 
recently  had  the  good  fortune  of  listen- 
ing to  a  very  able  address  by  an  emi- 
nent speaker  who  dwelt  largely  on  the 
value  and  power  of  co-operation.  He 
recognized  the  fact  of  the  rapid  change 
in  business  methods  from  the  isolate  to 
the  combinate.  He  showed  clearly  how 
in  latter  years  the  individual  was  los- 
ing his  identity  in  the  corporate,  and 
how  these  were  controlling  thought  and 
action  for  the  unorganized  masses.  The 
address  was  uttered  to  a  graduating 
class,  the  speaker  probably  not  having 
the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  promul- 
gating Grange  doctrine. 

Of  course  it  must  be  seen  that  with 
the  growth  of  co-operation  the  non-co- 
operating becomes  not  only  weaker  in 
numbers  but  vastly  weaker  in  standing 
and  influence. 

Combination,  then,  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  advancement  so  generally 
practiced  will  cease  to  be  slurred  and 
ridiculed  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
and  producers;  and  these  may  as  well 
understand  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
for  a  closer  and  stronger  combination 
among  them  than  has  ever  existed. 
Our  isolated  condition  and  distance 
from  the  world's  markets  renders 
transportation  easily  controlable;  even 
now,  when  the  product  of  our  fields 
bring  fair  to  good  prices  abroad,  our 
home  prices  are  kept  down  by  the  in- 
creased freight  charges.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  more  liberal  policy  will 
prevail,  and  that  the  California  farmer 
may  be  encouraged  to  proceed  in  his 
attempt  to  live  through  the  depression. 

The  indications,  however,  are  not  re- 
assuring, and  a  better  understanding 
and  closer  combination  of  Grange  and 
farm  interests  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. Former  unhappy  results 
should  not  now  stand  in  the  way. 
Much  has  been  learned  since  those 
days,  and  notwithstanding  some  injury 
resulting  to  a  few  the  masses  were 
benefited  by  the  effort,  as  it  broke  the 
then  ocean  freight  ring,  the  money 
ring,  the  bag  ring,  the  wheat  ring, 
and  other  combinations  that  were  con- 
suming the  profits  of  the  farmers,  and 
which  was  succeeded  by  an  era  of  agri- 
cultural prosperity  hitherto  unknown. 

It  was  co-operation  that  did  it,  and 
it  will  do  it  again  if  we  are  patient  and 
firm.  Remember,  in  union  there  is 
strength. 

A  (50LDEN  (ILUT. 

That  was  a  significant  dispatch  from 
London  last  week  saying  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  were  debating 
the  proposition  to  reduce  their  dis- 
count to  li  per  cent  per  annum.  This 
shows  a  decline  in  the  value  of  gold — 
that  is  to  say,  a  reduction  in  its  pur- 


chasing power.  This  tendency  was 
already  observed  in  the  advancing 
values  of  wheat  and  nearly  all  minor 
products  of  the  fields.  It  is  therefore 
unerringly  evident  that  the  pendulum 
of  depression  has  swung  beyond  the 
"dead  point."  and  is  again  on  the  as- 
cendant. Valuable  lessons  may  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstance  by  gran- 
gers and  farmers  alike,  as  by  a  close 
inspection  the  cause  of  the  universal 
depression  may  appear.  I  say  univer- 
sal, because  the  depression  we  deplore 
I  is  by  no  means  confined  to  our  own 
country  and  people. 

London  is  the  financial  center  of  the 
world.  All  borrowers  of  large  sums 
sell  their  bonds  in  England,  interest 
and  principal  payable  in  gold.  New, 
and  rapidly  developing  countries  in  the 
construction  of  railroads,  cities,  and 
the  innumerable  demands  of  a  rushing 
people,  drew  too  largely  upon  the  fu- 
ture, or  I'ather  to  a  point  that  could 
not  be  sustained  by  home  resources. 
The  creditor  seeing  this,  began  to  de- 
mand his  interest  more  promptly,  and 
with  it  the  principal  also  as  fast  as 
due.  This  process  created  a  rush  of 
gold  to  the  head  center  that  has 
scarcely  had  a  parallel  in  history.  The 
amount  remaining  among  the  people 
became  so  valuable  that  half  a  dollar 
purchased  as  much  wheat  as  a  dollar 
did  formerly,  and  so  of  other  commodi- 
ties unaffected  by  crop  shortage.  Thus, 
while  the  stampede  of  gold  was  unpre- 
cedented, the  inflow  to  pay  for  the 
products  of  our  farms  became  much  re- 
duced, and  at  a  price  that  loft  no  mar- 
gin to  the  producer.  Rut,  as  all 
streams  running  to  one  center  would 
produce  an  unnatural  condition,  and 
the  waters  thus  congested  must  return 
to  a  normal  state,  so  the  piling  up  of 
gold  in  the  banks  of  London  and  other 
moneyed  centers  in  the  old  countries 
dare  not  assume  a  permanent  feature, 
for  gold  in  disuse  has  no  more  value 
than  has  its  weight  in  junk. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  a 
writer  in  the  PoJl  Moll  ({<i::tttf,  of  Lon- 
don, asserted  that  in  the  banks  of 
London  alone  were  resting  $5,000,000,- 
000,  the  property  of  depositors  who 
dare  not  remove  their  hoardings  except 
for  the  most  approved  securities. 

Seeing  a  rising  barometer,  the 
hoarded  gold  seems  again  willing  to 
enter  the  business  world,  and  to  furnish 
an  incentive  to  labor,  to  progress,  to 
confidence  and  general  prosperity. 

Being  unschooled  in  finance,  this  is 
not  written  for  the  purpose  of  a  guide 
to  anyone,  but  merely  for  personal 
amusement  during  idle  moments. 
However,  it  may  just  be  possible  that 
the  source  of  the  great  depression 
may  be  found  somewhere  along  the  lines 
I  have  touched  upon.  If  this  be  so, 
both  the  present  nor  the  late  National 
Administration  can  be  held  altogether 
responsible  for  the  great  depression 
which  seems  now  so  happily  disappear- 
ing. 

CIIICO  AiVD  SURROIINDINdS. 

The  writer,  on  a  recent  occasion,  vis- 
ited the  city  of  Chico,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  that  place.  The  route  and  country 
is  well  known,  lying  between  the  two 
most  important  towns  (Marvsville  and 
Chico)  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley. 
The  fifty-miles  stretch  is  a  dead  level, 
every  inch  fenced  and  occupied,  and  as 
fertile  as  any  spot  on  earth.  Harvest- 
ers were  in  operation  in  all  directions, 
principally  in  barley,  although  a  few 
were  cutting  wheat.  On  imjuiry,  it 
was  stated  that  the  yield  of  both  wheat 
and  barley  was  disappointing,  owing  to 
excessive  rains  of  the  winter,  the  at- 
tack here  and  there  of  rust,  and  the 
later  north  winds,  which  shriveled 
some  of  the  grain  and  beat  out  consid- 
erable more — which  is  practically  a  to- 
tal loss.  No  one  I  met  with  would  esti- 
mate the  total  yield  at  more  than  half 
a  crop.  The  amount  of  hay  is  very 
large  and  of  the  best  quality,  but  is 
such  at  the  expense  of  wheat  acreage, 
much  having  been  cut  for  hay  owing  to  ! 
its  foul  condition  due  to  the  extraordi-  \ 
nary  moisture.  ] 

During  my  stay  at  Chico  I  fell  in  with 
many  old-time  friends.     Among  the  ! 
rest  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Taylor,  | 
the  good  lady  having  grown  to  woman- 


hood in  sight  of  my  home  in  Sutter 
county. 

A  man  wholly  worthy  of  her,  Mr.  G 
H.  Taylor,  came  and  can-ied  her  away 
to  grace  his  Chico  home.    Need  I  say 
her  name  was  Eda  Walton  while  a  res- 
ident of  Sutter  county  ? 

To  the  happy  pair  I  am  indebted  for 
showers  of  kindness,  which  included  a 
three-hours"  drive  over  the  streets  and 
suburbs  of  the  rose-embowered  little 
city.  We  took  in  a  drive  through  oak 
groves  and  extensive  orchards  on  both 
borders  of  Big  Chico  Creek,  going  up 
and  eastward  on  the  south  side  and 
back  on  the  north  side  to  the  magnifi- 
'•ent  residence  of  the  owner.  General 
Bidwell.  There  is  yet  a  heavy  flow  of 
water  in  the  creek  and  it  is  as  clear  as 
crystal,  as  it  flows  deep  down  in  its 
channel  over  the  pebbly  bottom.  What 
a  contrast,  thought  I,  between  the 
natural  streams  and  those  befouled  by 
the  hydraulic  miner  I  The  latter,  I 
thought,  would  have  a  very  short  run 
on  "  Big  Chico"  before  the  General,  the 
city  and  the  farmers  would  spike  the 
hydraulic  guns.  I.sn't  it  strange  that 
such  work  was  ever  thought  to  be  legit- 
imate ? 

While  in  the  city  I  visited  the  State 
Normal  School ;  met  with  many  friends 
of  the  long  ago.  such  as  Gen.  and  Mrs. 
Bidwell,  Gen.  Montgomery,  F.  C.  Lusk, 
Charles  Ball,  J.  W.  Soper,  and.  of 
course,  Prof.  R.  F.  Pennell.  formerly 
of  Marysville,  now  principal  of  the 
Chico  Normal,  and  his  entire  family,  as 
well  as  the  pupils,  who  had  just  finished 
a  most  successful  term  of  school,  and 
graduated  44  full-fledged  teachers  to 
teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
The  Prof,  was  deservedly  proud  of  his 
work  and  of  his  corps  of  assistants. 
The  commencement  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Hon.  II.  V.  Morehou.se,  of  San 
Jose,  which  announcement  is  sufficient 
to  convince  the  world  that  it  was  able, 
rich  and  rare,  and  received  the  hearty 
commendation  and  applause  of  the  im- 
mense throng.  The  writer  can  but 
acknowledge  the  very  cordial  treat- 
ment received  while  a  guest  at  Chico, 
and,  promising  an  early  return,  he  re- 
luctantly took  his  departure  from  the 
pleasant  scenes. 

THE  ORDER  IN  WEST  VIROIMA. 

T.  C.  Atkinson,  one  of  the  associate 
editors  of  the  Fanm  rs  Frtiml,  of  Me- 
chanicsburg,  la.,  writes  thus  from  his 
home  in  West  Virginia: 

The  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
has  been  in  continued  operation  in  this 
State  for  more  than  twenty-one  years, 
and  it  is  the  oldest  and  best  farmers' 
organization  in  existence.  All  the  sen- 
sationalism that  surrounded  it  twenty 
years  ago  has  been  eliminated,  until  to- 
day it  is  the  great  conservative,  ef- 
fective friend  of  the  farmers.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  a  special  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  revive  as  many  of 
the  dormant  Granges  as  possible,  and 
we  would  fraternally  urge  every  old 
member  of  the  order  who  may  see  this 
item  to  at  once  write  the  Master  or 


Secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  and  let 
him  know  if  you  still  feel  any  interest  in 
the  Grange  cause,  and  what  you  think 
of  the  possibility  of  reorganizing  your 
old  Grange  or  some  other  dormant 
Grange  in  your  county.  The  Grange  is 
by  no  means  dead  in  this  State,  but  a 
revival  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  we 
hope  to  hear  from  every  member  who 
-sees  this  item.  The  cost  of  the  Grange 
is  now  insignificant  compared  to  the 
vast  amount  of  good  it  has  done  and 
will  continue  to  do  for  the  farmers' 
cause.  We  make  war  upon  no  other 
class  or  organization,  but  our  faith  is 
in  the  Grange,  and  we  desire  to  enlist 
every  farmer  in  the  State  in  our  cause. 
Don't  put  it  off  until  to-morrow,  but  at 
once  write  to  us  what  you  think  of  the 
possibility  of  reviving  the  Grange  in 
your  county,  and  we  will  try  to  help 

you.  

Concerning  the   Summer  Camp. 

To  THE  Editor  :— The  affairs  of  our 
Summer  Camp  arc  progressing  stead- 
ily. We  hear  from  all  quarters  of  in- 
tending visitors,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
^  respectable  attendance.  It  will  not 
be  more  than  that  on  account  of  short 
notice  and  hard  times.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  the  time  selected  is  not  the 
most  suitable.  That  will  be  determined 
by  experience.  While  we  hear  of 
intending  visitors  from  all  quarters, 
and  know  that  of  all  the  intentions 
more  or  less  will  materialize,  we  are 
worried  because  so  few  write  and  make 
actual  engagements.  This,  we  know, 
cannot  be  helped,  because  people  do 
not  know  nriolnhi  that  they  can  come. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  an  embarrass- 
ment, because  to  properly  prepare  for 
people  costs  money,  and  the  camp  has 
no  money  and  incurs  no  debt.  Upon 
sufficient  engagements  individuals 
would  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, expecting  later  to  sell  what 
they  provide  to  the  camp,  but  none  of 
us  are  rich  enough  to  take  many 
chances. 

What  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  this  : 
We  can  have  upon  the  ground-  all  the 
tents  that  are  onh  ml,  and  very  few 
more.  We  cannot  supply  furnished 
tents  this  year,  for  we  have  no  money 
to  buy  furniture,  and  we  imur  nn  ibht. 
Those  coming  with  their  own  tents  and 
fittings  are  all  right.  Those  who  wish 
to  rent  tents  must  notify  us  and  bring 
their  own  outfit.  An  oil  stove  and 
utensils  cost  very  little;  that,  with  the 
bedding,  will  do.  They  can  sleep  on 
the  floor  or  knock  together  a  bedstead 
of  boards,  or  bring  cots.  We  know 
where  we  can  buy  a  lot  of  cots, 
blankets  and  pillows  n,ii  <7ii'(ij>,  but 
we  have  not  the  money  to  buy  with. 
People  may  understand  that  the  ex- 
pense of  camping  here  will  be  just  the 
same  as  camping  elsewhere  if  they 
take  their  own  outfit.  In  time  we 
shall  have  full  outfits  to  rent.  This 
year  the  rent  of  tents  must  be  sub- 


Comes 


For  Colic,    Cramps,   Cholera    I\Iorbu.s  aud  all 
Simimer  Complaint.s,  there  is   no  cure  equal  to 
Pain- Killer.    Get  a  bottle  to-day.    Keep  it  con- 
stantly on  hand,  for  there  is  no  kind  of  pain  or 
aclie — internal  or  external — that 

Pain -Killer 

will  not  relieve.  Accept  no  imitation  or  substitute. 
Genuine  has  Perry  Davis  &  Son  on  bottle.  The 

-  quantity  has  beoti  doubled,  but  the  price  is  still  2  sc. 
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stantially  what  is  charged  by  the  tent 
manufacturers.  We  can  make  far 
cheaper  arrangements  when  we  get 
the  money  to  make  them  with.  It  will 
be,  in  any  case,  far  cheaper  than 
boarding.  There  will  be  ample  board- 
ing accommodations  for  all  at  about 
$8  per  week  for  adults  and  less  for 
children. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  perma- 
nent camp  can  be  got  ready  this  year, 
for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  dare  to 
burn  so  mush  brush.  We  will  do  that 
in  the  fall.  Meanwhile  my  own  grounds 
adjoining  will  afford  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  man  and  beast,  and  if  there 
is  any  charge  made  for  their  use  it  will 
go  right  into  the  camp  fund. 

The  character  of  our  plan  is  now 
getting  to  be  understood.  In  sub- 
stance it  is  a  short  university  course 
at  our  .school,  ending  with  a  great 
three  days'  rally  at  Santa  Cruz  instead 
of  Capitola  as  first  announced.  The 
summer  school  will  supply  the  solid 
work;  the  grand  rally  at  the  seaside 
will  arouse  the  enthusiasm.  Concern- 
ing this  large  meeting  we  shall  have 
much  to  say  later. 

I  note  the  proposal  of  Bro.  Amos 
Adams  that  the  State  Grange  appro- 
priate money.  We  thank  him,  but 
think  this  enterprise  better  stand  on 
its  own  financial  legs.  The  State 
Grange  is  poor  and  we  wish  to  help 
build  it  up,  and  not  to  be  a  drain  upon 
it.  Edward  F.  Adams. 


Electricity  has  been  rated  as  a 
dutiable  article  by  the  Canadian  Comp- 
troller of  Customs.  The  question  arose 
in  connection  with  importing  it  into 
Canada  for  power  and  lighting  pur- 
poses from  the  plant  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and  Manufac- 
turing Co.  The  ComjjtroUer  decides 
that  it  comes  under  the  head  of  un- 
enumerated  articles  and  must  pay  20% 
duty.   

Cure   for    Cancers,  Tumors, 
Glandular  Enlargements, 
and    All  Ovarian 
Troubles. 


Messks.  Editors  :—Kelt)i-ring  to  the  many 
articles  that  have  in  times  past  appeared  in 
your  columns  in  reference  to  the  curing  of 
cancer  in  this  city,  allow  us  to  say  that  the 
specialists  engaged  in  this  work  are  still 
meeting  with  even  greater  success  than  ever. 
With  dispatches  full  of  the  new  serum 
treatment  for  cancer,  it  seems  sti-ange  that 
no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  investigate  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  A.  S.  Cook  and  Mrs.  Dr. 
Cook  of  2:il  Post  street,  ihis  city,  who  have 
made  a  study  of  cancers  and  tumors  for  the 
past  thirty  'years.  They  are  making  some 
marvellous"  cures,  and  are  probably  among 
the  best  authorities  on  diseases  of  this  class 
in  the  world.  But  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country,  and  they 
belong  to  San  Francisco.  The  medical  fra- 
ternity seem  to  think  that  the  discoveries  of 
specialists  reflect  upon  their  own  intelligence, 
and  it  is  only  the  noblest  minds  that  are 
capable  of  seeing  beyond  the  reflection  of 
themselves. 

Dr.  Cook  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Cook  use  no  knife, 
no  burning,  and  their  treatment  is  not  pain- 
ful nor  unpleasant  in  it.«  effects.  If  there  is 
no  abrasion  of  the  skin  they  make  none,  and 
their  patients  are  not  disfigured  for  life 
because  of  their  treatment.  They  use  both 
local  and  constitutional  treatment,  and  their 
remedies  are  purely  vegetable.  They  say 
cancer  virus  cannot  be  cut  nor  burned  out  of 
the  blood.  Their  aim  is  to  eradicate  the 
poison  from  the  blood  and  now  have  no  trouble 
in  doing  so. 

They  positively  assert  that  they  can  cure 
an}'  case  of  cancer  if  taken  in  time.  This  can 
be  proven  by  any  number  of  persons  all  over 
the  United  States  and  the  Sandwich  Islands 
who  have  been  cured  by  them.  Cancer  is  a 
teiTible  aflliction,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  thirty 
years  of  patient  research  should  not  be  given 
that  recognition  it  deserves.  They  are  still 
allowed  to  refer,  as  heretofore,  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  above  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Ewer,  of  320 
Market  street. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

5:5a  California  St..  <;<>r.  Webb. 

For  the  half  yp-.ir  ending  with  the  3()th  of  June, 
189.'>,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  tbe  rate  per 
annum  of  four  and  eifcht-tenths  (4  8-10)  per  cent  on 
Term  Deposits,  and  four  (4)  per  cent  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  tree  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
MONDAY,  the  1st  of  .July,  189.^. 

LOVKLL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

526  California  St. 

For  the  halt  year  ending  .lune  30,  1895,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  and  eight- 
tenths  (4  8-10)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Term  De- 
posits, and  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pavat)le  on  and  after 
MONDAY,  July  1,  1895. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


Watts :  ' '  Ju3t  look  at  that  fellow  on 
the  bicycle,  will  you  ?  What  in  the 
world  is  the  use  of  him  humping  over 
so?"  Potts:  "  He  must  be  trying  to 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel." — Parish 
Visitor. 

»100  Keward,  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease 
that  science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages 
and  that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the 
only  positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical 
fraternity.  Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease, requires  a  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system, 
thereby  destroying  the  foundation  of  the  disease, 
and  giving  the  patient  strength  by  building  up 
the  constitution  and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its 
work.  The  proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its 
curative  powers  that  they  offer  One  Hundred 
Dollars  for  any  ease  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send 
for  list  of  Testimonials. 

Address         F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

aEF'Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


"  Why  is  a  great  strong  man  like  you 
around  begging  ?  "  "Ah,  madame,  it 
is  the  only  profession  in  which  a  gentle- 
man can  address  a  beautiful  lady  with- 
out the  formality  of  an  introduction." 


GOES  INTO  THE  HANDS 
OF  A  RECEIVER. 

Not  the  I'agc  fence  but  the  animal  or  thing 
that  un(lertal<esto  go  through  it.  And  isn't 
it  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  "Re- 
ceiver" is  so  competent  to  take  care  of  and 
protect  all  interests  and  deliver  into  proper 
hands  when  the  danger  is  over? 

The  land  owner  who  puts  up  Page  fence 
should  count  it.  not  an  e.xpense,  but  a  per- 
miiticnt  investment.  Like  good  substantial 
bniUlings  it  adds  more  than  it  co.sts  to  the 
value  of  liis  property. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.Mich. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 

Will  be  sold  cheap;  near  Los  Gatos;  40  acres; 
the  best  laid  out  and  best  eared  for  orchard  (three 
years  old)  in  Santa  Clara  Valley ;  prunes,  peaches, 
pears  and  almonds. 

New  House,  8  rooms,  lot  .'j0xll2!4,  town  Palo 
Alto,  $1700.  Also  some  choice  building  lots  in  the 
town. 

JOHN    F.  BYXBEE, 
No.  42  Marltet  St  San  Francisco. 


The  Williams  Standard  Typewriter 

Is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  "  lift  and 
peek"  machines.  You  see  your  writing  while 
writing  it.  No  lifting  of  platen.  No  dirty  ribbon. 
Perfect  alignment.  Weighs  but  16  pounds  Does 
the  finest  work.  Easiest  learned.  No  experiment. 
In  use  3  years.  Adopted  by  British  War  Depart- 
ment over  all  the  old-fashioned  "blind"  machines. 
Write  for  sample  work  and  illustrated  catalogue 
and  testimonials. 

PACIFIC  STATES  TYPE  FOUNDRY, 

409  Washington  St    San  francisco. 

Sole  Agents  foi-  California. 
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Capital  Fald  Cp  » 1.000,000 

Reserve  Fund  and  Undivided  ProHts,  130,000 
Dividends  Paid  to  Stockholders —  832,000 

 OFF1CBK8  

A.  D.  LOGAN  President. 

I.  C.  STBRLE  Vice-President. 

ALBERT  MONTPELLIER  Cashier  and  Manager. 

PRANK  MCMULLEN  Secretary. 

General  Banking-.  Deposits  Received.  Gold  and 
Silver.  Bills  Of  Exchange  Bought  and  Sold.  Loans 
on  Wheal  and  Country  Produce  a  Specialty. 

January  1, 1894.       A.  MONTPELLIER.  Manager. 


Acclimatizing  Plants. 

This  branch  of  horticulture  is  now  being  carried  on  by  us 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
We  raise  from  seed  rare  and  beautiful  plants  from  every 
country  on  the  globe.  We  are  desirous  to  popularize  more 
rapidly  in  California  a  number  of  these  valuable  plants,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  are  offering  the  following  collections  at 
the  reduced  rate  of  five  dollars  each,  free  by  mail  or  express: 


Coll.  A. 


Twelve  Exotic  Fruit  Hear- 
ing: Trees. 

1  Anona  cherlmolla  (Cirlmoya). 

1  Anoua  laurifolia  (pond  apple). 

1  Anona  niacrocarpa. 

1  Artocarpus  integrlfolia  (Jack- 
fruit  tree). 

1  Averrhoa  carambola. 

1  Carissa  graudlflora  (  Natal 
plum). 

1  Casiniiroa     eduUs     (  Zapote 

bianco). 
1  Ficus  glomerata  (clusti'r  tig). 
1  Melicocca  bijuga  Kieiiipi. 
1  Perseagratissinia  (Aliuacate). 
1  Prosopls  duleis  (Algarrobo). 
1  Psidium     lucidum     (  yellow 

strawberry  guava). 


Coll.  C. 


Coll.  F. 


Twelve  Palms. 

1  Areca  Baneri. 

1  Cocoa  australls. 

1  Erythea  eduUs. 

1  Kentia  Belmoreana. 

1  Kentia  Forsteriana. 

1  Livistona  australls. 

1  Phoenix  eanariensis. 

1  Phoenix  farinlfera. 

1  Sabal  Palmetto. 

1  Sabal  Mexicana. 

1  Sereiioa  serrulata. 

1  Wasliingtonia  Sonornp. 


Coll.  D. 


Coll.  B. 


Twelve  Kcnnunile  I'lant.s. 

1  Agave  riglda  Slsalana  (Sisal 
lu'inpi. 

1  AlfU rites  Moluccana  (Candle- 
nut  tree). 

1  Amoniiuii  cardamomum  (Car- 
danion). 

1  Bambusa  arundinacea  (giant 
batnlKMi  ipf  India). 

1  Capsii'uiii  frutc-sccus  (Tabas- 
co Haurc  i»f])|icri. 

1  Chorisia  speciosa  (floas  silk 
tree). 

1  Cioton  tigllum  ( Croton  oil 
tree). 

1  Cinn  a  m  o  m  u  m  c  a  ni  p  h  o  r  a 
(Camphor  tree). 

1  Crescentia  cucurbitlna  (Cala- 
bash tree). 

1  Santaluni  album  (  Sandal- 
wood). 

I  Sapindus     mukorosi     (  Soap 

berry  tree). 
I  Thea  viridis  (Tea). 


Twelve  Decorative  Plai 
1  Agave  horrlda. 
1  Agave  Palmerl. 
1  Agave  potatorum. 
1  Aloe  Hanbur.yana. 
1  Aralia  papyrlfera. 
1  Das.vlirlon  longifolium. 
1  Dasylirion  serratifolium. 
1  Doryanlhes  Palmeri. 
1  Dracaena  draco. 
1  Foureroya  Bedinghansli. 
1  Foureroya  longaiva. 
I  Yucca  bticcata. 


Coll.  E. 


Twelve  Timber  and  Sliade 
Trees. 

1  Cedrela  odorata. 

1  Celtis  Sinensis. 

1  Dillenia  specloaa. 

1  Cnpressns  Guadalupensis. 

1  Elii-ctia  elliptlea. 

1  FicuH  i-eligiosa. 

1  FiciiH  iiifcctoria. 

1  Fi-;i\iniis  [)istacla^foli;i. 

1  Jujii|"  i  iiH  procera. 

1  Pinus  ijliiea. 

1  Pithecolobium  pruinosuni. 
1  Pithecolobium  flexicaule. 


Twelve  Flowering  Shrubs. 

1  Acacia  Farnesiana. 

t  Acacia  armata. 

1  Adenocarpiis  frankenloides. 

1  Anthyllis  barba  Jovis. 

1  Coronilla  viminalls. 

1  Cytlsus  Atleyanus. 

1  Cvtisus    Everastianus  eom- 

pactiia. 
1  Erythrlna  caflra. 
1  Howea  longifolia. 
1  Medicago  arborea. 
1  Parkinsonia  aculeata. 
1  Tecanui  Smithii. 

Coll.  G. 

Twelve  Climbers. 

1  Abi'us  prec'jitorius. 

1  Antig-onon  leptopus. 

1  CHnipHUliuin  Valdivianum. 

1  CU'tiiiitiH  monta,na  grandiflova. 

1  Diuclea  Klycinoides. 

1  Lyciiiiii  Rk'hli. 

1  PliaseolnH  caracolla. 

1  Pithecactenium  clematidoum. 

1  Pasaiflora  nianicata. 

1  Solaiium  Wendlaudi. 

1  Teconia  Mackennii. 

N.  B.— All  above 
plants  are  pot 
grown,  and  of  size 
to  be  set  out  right 
away.  General  de- 
scriptive Price  List 
on  application. 


Letters  and  money  orders  to  be  addressed 

Southern  California  Acclimatizing  Association, 


5anta  Barbara,  Cal. 


Patented 
Feb.  5, 
1895. 


THE  "ACTVVE.** 


Patented 
Feb.  5, 
1895. 
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PRUNES. 


Olive  Trees  for  Sale 

GEO.  H.  KUNZ,  Sacramento. 

Mission,  3  years  5  to  6  feet. 

Mission,  2  years  3  to  4  feet. 

Manzanillo,  2  years   2  to  3  feet. 

Nevadillo,  2  and  3  years  4  to  6  feet. 

Picholine,  2  years  2  to  3  feet. 

Olive  Trees. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  NURSERY  STOCK.    Send  for 
our  Book  on  Olive  Culture. 

How/land  Bros., 

POMONA,  CAL. 

iullV  n*Pni  n  luum,  SPLENDOR  prune,  van 
I  ntto  UT  UULU  OEM/>N  <iuiiice  c/ioice  of 
H  ii  l)ank's2«  Million  "i^cw  creations."  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar, 
anteed.  '1  lie  "i^reat  nurseries"  save  you  over  HALF. 
iMiliiMMSivf  tlicl)est  trcesTO  years' exiierience can 
i;ii>w:  tliey  "live  longer  and  bear  belter."— Sec. 
5joj£o?i.  STARK.Il  14,  Louisiana,Mo.,Rockport. III. 


—  /\IND  — 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

A  Manual  of  Methods  which  have  Yielded 
tireatest  Success;  with  Lists  of  Varieties 
Hest  Adapted  to  the  Dltterent 
Districts  of  the  State. 

Practical,  Explicit.  Comprehensive.  Embodying 
the  experience  and  iiiethodH  of  hundreds  of  success- 
ful frrowcrs,  and  ciiiisdlntinir  a  truslworlhy  guide 
by  which  tlie  Incxiicrleiiced  may  succi'Bsfully  pro- 
duce the  fruits  fur  wlilch  California  is  famous. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  Ei)WAHi> 
J.  WicKSON.  A.  M..  Assoc.  Prof.  Horticulture  and 
Entomolojrv,  University  of  California;  Horticultural 
Editor  Paciflc  Rwral  Prens,  San  Francisco;  Sec'y  Cali- 
fornia State  Horticultural  Society;  Pres.  California 
State  Floral  Society,  etc. 

Large  Octavo.  599  paoes,  lully  illustrated,  price,  W3.00. 
postpaid, 

POK  BALK  BY 

Publishers  Pacific  Rural  Press, 

220  Market  Street.  Saa  Praaclsco,  Cal. 
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Poultry,  Incubator  Practice  247 

Poultry  Manure  390 

Poultry,  Past  and  Present   54 

Poultry  Proliis  229,827 

Poultry,  Pullets'  Eggs  for  Hatching   87 

Poultry  Show.  State  Kair  80G 

Poultry,  Swelled  Head   70 

Poultry.  Scaly  Legs  ,159 

Poultry,  Treatment  of  Settlner  Hens  188 

Poultry.  Vermin  on  406 

Q 

•Quarries.  Granite  .'  385 

R 

Railroad,  San  Joaquin  87,  82 

Raisin  Packing  146,  182 

Rhlzoblus  In  (  alltomla  .37 

Rock  Crushed  at  Folsom  114 

Road  Commission  241 

Road  Convention  82, 101. 134 

Root  Knot.  Ideas  of  Cause  S3,  167,  197 

'Russian  River.  Scene  on  2S7 

S 

Sacallne  63, 102 

Sacramento  River  Fruit  Growers  404 

Sapsucker  275 

Seeds,  Cleaning   86 

•Sequoia,  Ancient   97 

•Shasta  Region,  In  the  401 

Sheep  She.'irlng  407 

Sheep,  Shropshire  118,  675 

Sheep,  Value  of  Merino   359,  375 

Silo  Building   374 

•Skaggs'  Springs  305 

Slugs,  How  To  Kill  243 

Squashes.  Winter  150 

Stallion.  Ferocious   95 

Strawberries  In  Southern  California   86 

Strawberries  in  Riverside  261 

Sugar  f'line  for  Union  Island  178 

Sug.'ir  Making,  ("ost  of  in  Utah  268 

Swine  lireeding  Urged  34.  68.  146,  310 

Swine.  Care  of  Sows  407 

•Tahoe  Lake  273 

Tanning  Extracts  2in 

•Thistle.  Russian  226,343,860 

Tides.  Theory  of   92 

Tobacco  Growing  180.  385 

Tools.  To  Prevent  Rusting    90 
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Track,  How  To  Lay  Out  

Trees  for  Street  and  Roadside  299,  374,  39;).  406 

Tulip  Tree  w9 

U 

•University  of  California.  View  fi  nm  North  :«9 

V 

Vetches  in  Oregon    ;>]0 

Veterlnarj-  Association   U) 

Veterinary  College   ,34 

Veterinarv  Re  )ort.  Fresno   (MJ 

•Violet,  California   65 

W 

Walnut,  English  In  California   ;«i 

Walnut  Vllmorln  Hybrid.,,  229 

Warehousing,  Co-operative  364 

Water.  Facts  About  202 

Water  Measurement,  Idaho  209 

WeevU. In  Warehouses  408 

Whe.'lt,  .\rgenllne  178,  179,  211,  290 

Wheal  As  Horse  Feed   5 

Wheal  Birds   106 
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Wheat,  Why  Cheaper  Than  Other  Foods  ain 

Wheal,  Cost  of  Prodncllon,,  .83,  98,  117.  131,  133,  147, 149 
105,  ISl.  l;is.  213.  230.  247. 

Wheat  for  Stock  Feed  117,  227 

Whe.it  l)y  Irrigation  214  243 

Wheal  Outlook  ■.401 

Wheal  Outlook  on  June  Ist  '.  !.!!404 

Wheat  Silu.'itiun  60,  278 

Wheal  Stri[>j>er   273 

Wheat.  The  Fair  ,   is 

Whitewash  for  Trees  258 

Whitewash.  Lighthouse  no 

Wine  Marketing  314 

Wine  Sales  114.  129,  14i.  199,  241,  WS 

Winter  in  California   78 

•WlntiT  Scenes  in  Mountains   49 

•Wistaria.  The  161 

Woman  on  California  Farm  295 

Wool  Interest.  California  199,289 

Wool  Markets  840 

Wool.  Western  Merino  407 

Worms  in  Soil.  Effects  of  275,  300,  325.  341 

Y 

Yoseinlte  Improvement  354 


A  World  Beater. 


There  was  a  World's  Fair  at  Ant- 
werp, Belgium,  last  summer,  and  the 
exhibits  were  very  numerous  and  re- 
markably fine.  The  Sharples  Rus- 
sian Separator  was  on  exhibition,  as 
was  every  other  Separator  now  manu- 
factured. The  machines  were  all  put 
at  practical  work,  and  as  is  always  the 
case,  the  Russian  won  over  all  com- 
petitors. The  Russian  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  and  diploma 
after  a  most  exhaustive  competitive  test.  One  result  of  this  was 
the  sale  of  hundreds  of  these  machines  in  a  field  that  had  not  been 
previously  worked  in  our  interest.  They  have  had  separator  e.x- 
plosions  over  there,  but  the  Russian  is  the  one  machine  that  does 
not  and  can  not  explode,  and  never  has  exploded.  The  more  of 
them  sold  across  the  water,  the  larger  becomes  the  demand  for 

them.    Send  for  catalogue.         P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 
Elgin,  111. 
Rutland,  Vt. 

Baker  &  Hamilton, 

Sole    Pacific    Coast  Agents, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.    SACRAMENTO.     LOS  ANGELES.    NEW  YORK. 


CUINNHNGI-l/\m'S  ♦♦♦♦ 

Prune  Dipping  Machine. 


A  Machine  for  Scaldini;  in  Hot  Lye  Water  and  kinsinK  in  Cold  Water,  Plums,  Prune;,  aud  flrapes  of 

all  kinds. 

We  also  muDufaeture  and  deal  in 

CUNNINGHAM  PRUNE  SPREADERS,  GALVANIZED  IRON  GRADER 
ELEVATORS  AND  FRUIT  CONVEYORS 

For  both  tlreen  aud  Dried  Fruil, 

D1P1»KR  C'Ari.DRONS,  OALVAMZKI)  fOI.I)   WATKK  t'.*i;LI>K<)N.S.   FUKNArE  IKONS, 
DIPri.NO  BASKETS.  FLOOK  TKl'CKS.  KI  tlLU  C  .\K.S,  TK.\>SFEK  CARS. 
TURN  TAItLES,  and  h  tieiieral  Line  of 

■f-f*-f4-f  F"RUIX    DRYERS'  SUF»F»LIES. 


L.  CUNNINGHAM, 


446  West  Santa  Clara  St  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Dryers'  Supplies. 


CHACACO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Tbt!  most  succeitBfal  colletce  on  thin  continoni.   For  full  purticulart<  iit)drp:M  the  St^crctary, 

JU&>.  11LU11ES9,  M.  U.  C.  V.  S,,  *2dJ7-*^539  ss'Utte  t^u,  C  hicaco,  III. 
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